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Administration of India 1943 

British India consists of the 11 Provinces of Assam, Bengal, Bihar, 
Bombay, Central Provinces and Berar, Madras, North West Frontier, 
Orissa, Punjab, Sind and the United Provinces, plus the Chief Oommissi- 
onerships of British Beluchistan, Delhi, Ajmer-Merwara, Ooorg, the Anda- 
mans and Nicobar Islands, Panth Piploda, and does not include any Indian 
States. 

Reigning Sovereign — His Majesty George the VI 


India Office 

Secretary of State for India — ^The 
Right Hon. Mr. L, S. Amery, (April, 
1940. 

Permanent Under ^Secretary of State 
Sir Find-later Steveart, g.o.b,, g.o.i.b. 
O.S.Im L.L.D. 

Parliamentary Under -Secretary of 

The Earl of Munster. 

Advisere to the Secretary of States 
Sir H. Strakosh g,b.e, Sir H Williamson 
0XE„ Sir J. Olay, k.oj.b., c.s.i., 

O.B.E., Lt. Ool Sir H. Suhrawardy, o.b.b. 
Sir J, A. Woodhead, K.0.SJ., 0J.B., Dewan 
Bahadur S. E. Ruganadhan, Sir Courtenay 
Latimer, k.o.lb., o.s.i. Sir G. Wiles, 
E.C.LE., O.S.I., Sir A. O. Ohatterjea, 
G.C,I.B., K.OS.I. 

High Commissioner of India — Sir 
Azizul Huq, Kt. o.i.b. 

Trade Commissioner for India — Sir 
David Meek Kt, c.i.b., o.b.e. 

Government of India 

{Area — 1,808,679, Sq, miles with a 
population of 852,881 ,778 of people — nearly 
one-fifth of human race) 

Viceroy & Governor General 

His Excellency The Moat Hoh’ble The 
Marquess of Linlithgow, P.O., k.t,, g,m.sj., 
G.M.I.B., O.BB., I).L. T.D., (mh April 
1986) 

Memhers of the Executive Council 

His Excellency General Sir Claude 
John Eyre Auchiuleck, g.o.le , o.b., o.s.i., 
n.s.o„ O.B.B., A.n.a, Oommander-in-Ohief 
in India (War)* 

The Hon'ble Sir Reginald Maxwell, 
k:.o.s.i., O.I.E. (Borne)* 

The Hon^ble Sir Jeremy Raisman, 
K.O.S.I., O.I.B. (Finance)* 

The Hon’ble Dewan Bahadur Sir A. 
Ramaswami Mudaliar, x.o.sx (Supply) 

TheHon’ble Sir Sultan Ahmed; 
Bar-at-Law (Infcrrmation)* 

The Hon’ble Malik ^Sir Firoa Khan 
Npon, 35 :*o.s.i., b:.c,i*e. ifiefence)* 

% 


The Hon'ble Sir Edward Benthall 
(War Transport), 

The Hon’ble Khan Bahadur Sir 
Mohammad Usman, k.C.i.e. {Post and 

Air). 

The Hon’ble Dr. B. R. Ambedkar 
(Labour). 

The Hon’ble Sir J. P. Srivasfcava, 
K B B. (Fooii). 

The Hon’ble Sir Jogendra Singh 
(Education, Healh and Lands)* 

The Hon’ble Sir Muhammad Azizul 
Haque, O.I.B., d.eitt. (Commerce, Indus- 
tries and Civil Supplies). 

The Hon’ble Dr. N. B. Khare (Indians 
overseas) 

Ihe Hon’ble Sir Asoke Kumar Roy 
(Law). 

President, Legislative Assembly-^Th^ 
Hon, Sir Abdur Rahim, e.o.sj* 

President, Council of State — ^The Hon, 
Sir Maueckji Byramji Oadabhoy, K.o.s i. 
E.O.I.B., L.L.D., Bar-at-Law. 

Numerical Strength of Parties 

(a) In Oenteaii Assembly 


Congress Party 40 

Muslim League Party 25 

Non-Party 25 

Independent Party 10 

Congress Nationalists 11 

European Group 9 

Officials 20 

Total 140 

(b) In Council of State 

Independent Progressive Party 10 

Congress Party 6 

Muslim League 6 


Total 22 

Government of Bengal 

Area i--B2,955 sq. miles ; Fopulaiim — 
60,814,000 {Provisional to the maresi 
thhmand)* 

Governor 

H. K Sir John A. Herbert, 
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H. B Sir Thomas George Eutherford, 
K.c,s.L, (assumed office on 6-9-43) 

Council of Ministers 

Coalition formed on 24th April 1943. 

(1) The Hon»ble Khwaja Sir 
Nazimiiddin, k, o. i. e, Chief Minister 
and Minister for Home Department 
{Including Civil Defence Co-^ordination) 
(Muslim Bengal Coalition) 

(2) The Hon^ble Mr. Huseyn Shaheed 
Suhrawardy, Civil Supplies, (Muslim^ 
Bengal Coalition)* 

(3) The Hon’ble Mr. Tulsi Chandra 
Goswarai, Finance (Caste Hindu — Bengal 
Coalition). 

(4) The Hon’ble Mr. Tamizuddin 
Khan, Education, (Muslim^Bengal Coah* 
tion)* 

(5) The Hon*ble Mr. Barada Prosanna 
Pain, Communication & Works, (Caste 
Hindu — Bengal Coalition)* 

(6) The Hon’ble Khan Bahadur 
Saiyod Muazzamuddin Hosain, Agrieiil 
ture, {Mushm’^Benqal Coalition). 

(7) The Hon’ble Mr. Tarak Nath 
Mukheijee, M. b. e., Eevenue (Caste 
Hiiidu- Bengal Coalition)* 

(8) Tlie Hon’ble Musharruff Hossain, 
Khan Bahadur, Judicial and Legislative 
(Muslim* Bengal Coalition), 

(9) The Hon’ble Mr. Khwaja 
Sahabuddin a B. b., Commerce, Labour 
and Industries {Including Post*War 
Beconstr action) (Muslim* Bengal Coali* 
tion), 

(10) The Hon’ble Mr. Premhari 
Barman, Forest and Excise, (Scheduled 
Caste* Bengal Coalition), 

(11) Hon’ble Khan Bahadur Maulvi 
Jalaluddin Ahmed, Public Health and 
Local Self-Government (Muslim* Bengal 
Coalition*) 

(13) The Hon’ble Mr. Pulin Behary 
MulUcfc, Publicity, (Scheduled Caste* 
Bengal Coalition)* 

(W) The Hon’ble Mr. Jogendra 
Nath Mandal, Co-operative Credit and 
Bural Indebtedness. (Scheluled 
Caste*Bengal Coalition), 

Parliamentary Secretaries 

(1) Khan Bahadur Mohammad Ali 
(Muslim*Bengal Coalition), 

(3) Nawabzada K. Nasarullah, 
(Muslim*Bengal Coalition), 

(3) Mr. Abdullah Al-Mahmood 
(MusUm*Bengal Coalition) 

(4) Mr. Serajul Islam, (MusUm*Bengal 
Coalition),, 

(5) Mr. Biren Boy (Caste Hindu — 
Bengal Coalition)* 

(6) "Khan Sahib Mafizuddin Ahmed 
{ Muslim*Beng al Qoa Ution), 


(7) Mr. Atul Chandra Kumar (Caste 
Hindu*Bengal Coalition), 

(8) Mr. Kasik Lai Biswas (Scheduled 
Caste*Bengal Coalition) 

(9) M. Jatindra Nath Chakraverty 
(Caste Htniu*Bengal Coalition), 

(10) Mr. Syed Abdul Majid (Muslim* 
Bengal Coalition), 

(11) Khan Sahib Hamiduddin Ahmed 
(Muslim* Bengal Coalition), 

(12) Mr. Banku Behari Mondal, 
(Scheduled OastC’-Bengal Coalition)* 

(13) Khan Bahadur A. F. M. Abdur 
Rahman (Muslim* Bengal Coalition)* 

(14) Mr. Fazlul Rahman (Muslim* 
Bengal Coalition). 

(15) Mr. Mesbahuddin Ahmed (Muslim 
Bengal Coalition), 

(16) Eai Sahib Aniikul Chandra Das 
(Scheduled Caste* Bengal Coalition), 

(17) Mr. Yusuf Ali Ohowdhury 
(Muslim* Bengal Coalition)* 

Party Analysis in the Bengal Legislative 
Assembly— (Total Seats— 250) 

I Government Supporters 


1, Muslim League 79 

2. Bengal Swarajya Party 5 

- 3. Bengal Legislature Scheduled 

Caste party. 30 

4. European Group 25 

5. Labour Party 2 

6. Independent 4 

7. Indian Christian 1 

8. Anglo-Indians 4 


140 

Opposition 

1. Progressive Party 24 

2. Krishak Proja Party 17 

3. Nationalists 13 

4. Congress (Official) 25 

5. Congress (Bose Group) 19 

6. Indian Christian 1 

7. Independent I 

8. Scheduled Caste 8 


108 

(One seat is vacant. The Hon’ble 
Speaker is not included) 

Party Analysis in the Bengal 

Legislative Council. 

(Total Seats- 63) 

Government Supporters 


1. Muslim League 23 

2* Unattached 7 

3. Europeans 6 

""li* 

Opposition 

1. Progressive Party 7 

2, Congress (Bose Group) 5 
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3. Congress (Official) 6 

4. Nationalists 6 

5. Unattached 2 


26 

(The Hon’ble President is not included). 
Capital and its population— 
Calcutta— -21.09,000 (Provisional to the 
nearest thousand) 

Summer Capital and its population 

Darjeeling— :25, 900 ( Provisional to 
the nearest thousand) 

Eeceipt and Expenditure on 
Eevenue Account for the current year — 
Eeceipts— Es 18,43,89,000/- 
Expenditurc Es. 25,80,57,000/- 

Governmenf: of the Punjab 

(Area — ISB^SSO Sq, miles^ Population — 

28 , 490 , 857 ) 

Council of Ministers 

(a) The Hon. Lt. Col. Nawabzada 
Malik Khizar Hyat Khan liwana. (Mus- 
lim^Unionist ) 

(b) The Hon. Rao Bahadur Chaudhri 
Sir Chhotu Earn, Minister of Eevenue 
(Hindu^Unionist ). 

(c) The Hon. Sir Manohar Lai, 
Finance Minister (Hindu* National Pro* 
gressive ). 

(d) The Hon, Mian Abdul Haye, 
Minister of Education, (MusUm*Unionist). 

(e) The Hon. Sardar Baldev Singh, 
Minister of Development, (S%kh*Punjah 
United Sikh Party ). 

(f) The Hon. Major Saidar Shaukat 
Hyat Khan, Ministrr of Public woiks. 
( Muslim*MusUm Leagm ). 

Political designation of the Ministry 
— Unionist, 

Date of formation of Ministry — 
December 30, 1942 

Parliamentary Secretaries : 

(a) Mir Maqbool Mahmood, (Muslim* 
Unionist ). 

(b) Mian Allah Yar Khan Daultana 
( Muslim^Unionist ) 

(c) Eaja GhazvUifar Ali Khan 
( Muslim unionist ), 

(d) Sheikh Faiz Muhammad m. b. b. 
(Muslim Unionist), 

(e) Eai Sahib Thakur Eipudaman 
Singh ( Hindu* National Progressive ). 

(f) Cbaudhari Tikka Earn, u, b, b. 
(Hindu Unionist ). 

(g) Sardar Jagjit Singh Man, M. b, b. 
(Sim^’Pun^ab United Bikh Party ). 

(h) Sardar Copal Singh (Depressed 
Class Unionist) 

Piitlt^lfEOUtairy Pi^ivato Secretaries 

(a) Syed Amjad Ali Shah, M* B. 
(Unioni^*Mm^ 


(b) Bhagat Hans Eaj { Depressed 
Class- Unionist ). 

c) Sir William Roberts, Kt. c. i. E. 

d) Mian Sultau Mahmud Hotiana 
( Mu$hm*Uniomst )♦ 

(e) Sufi Abdul Hamid Khan (Mus* 
lim-Unionist ). 

Numerical Strength of Parties 

The total number of seats in the 
Legislative Assembly is 175 including 
the Hon’ble Speaker. They are divided 
into parties as follows 

Government Supporters : — Unionist 
Party 97 ; Punjab United Sikh Patty 17 ; 
Independent 3 ; National Progressive 4 ; 
Total 121. 

Opposition :-'Congre'ds Party 36 ; In- 
dependent Members 17 ; Total 53. 

Capital and its popuZaieow— Lahore — 
4,29,747. 

Summer capital and its population — 
Simla— 18,144, 

Receipts and Expenditure on Revenue 
Account for the current year^l94B*4i4r**- 
Revenue Estimate 15^19 lakhs — 

Expenditure Rs, 14, G9 lakhs. 

Government of Sind 

(Area — 46,878 Sq, miles ; Population — 
4,585,008 ), 

Governor 

Sir Hugh Dow, K.C.S.I., ci.E., i,o.s., 
(April, 1, 1941. ) 

Council of Ministers 

Coalition — Formed on 10-10-1942 

The Hon’blc Sir Ghulam Hussain 
Hidayatullah k.o.s.i., (Premier in charge, 
Finance Depaitment) (Muslim League), 

The Hon’blu Khan Bahadur Muham- 
mad A>nb H. Khnhro (Minister-in-charge 
Eevenue, Eegistration and Co-operative 
Societies). ( Muslim League), 

The llon^ble Pir Illahi Bakhsh Nawa- 
zali (Minister-in-charge, Education, Ex- 
cise, Forest, Agriculture, Bural Becons- 
truetion and Labour Departments) 
(Muslim League), 

The Hon^ble Haji Muhammad Hashim 
Gazdar (Minister-in-charge, Home, Legal, 
Political and Miscellaneous Departments) 
(Muslim League), 

The Hon’ble Bao Saheb Gokaldas 
Mewaldas Bochlani (Minister-in-charge, 
Public Works Department and Local 
Self Government Department) (Hindu 
Mahasahha), 

The Hon*ble Dr, Hemandas Eupchaud 
WadhWani (Minister-in-charge, Medioal, 
Public Health, Veterinary and Industdee 
Departments) (Hindu Mahmabka), 

Parliamentary Seeretarlea , , 

, (1) Khan Bahadur Allah ^ 

' Gabol0.{i®o^ 
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(2) Syed Nur Muhammad Shah 

(Muslim League). 

(3) Mrs. Jenubai Gbulamali A liana 

(Muslim League). 

(4) Mr, Muhammad Yusit Khan 

Chandio (Muslim League), 

(5) Beth Lolumal Eewachand 

Motwani {Hindu Mahasabha). 

Numerica] Strength of Parties 
Total Seats. 60. 

Congress 10 ; Hindu Independent 
Party 9 ; Muslim League 28 ; Hindu 
Mahasabha B ; Europeans 3 ; No Party 7 
Capital and its Population Karachi— 

386, 655. 

Budget for 1943-44— Revenue Receipts 
Rs. 4,96,41,000. 
Expenditure on Revenue Accounts 
Rs. 5,00,37,000. 

Government of Orissa 

(Area-^32ft00. 8q. miles ; Population — 
B7,28fiU. 

Governor 

H. E. Sir William Hawthorne Lewis. 
K.C.S.I., K.C.I.B., J.P., (April 1, 1941), 

Council of Ministers 

Coalition, formed Nov. 24, 1941. Per^ 
sonnel : — 

(1) Hon’ble Captain Maharaja Sri 
Sri Krishna Chandra Gajapati Narayan 
Deo of Parlakimedi (Pnwe Minister)* 
Home Affairs (excluding Publicity) Local 
Self-Government and Public Works. 

(2) Hon’ble Pandit Godavaris Misra— 
Finance^ Home Affairs [Publicity), Deve- 
lopment and Education. 

(B) HoiPble Maulavi Abdus Sobhan 
Khan— Low and Commerce, Revenue and 
Health. 

Speaker, Legislative Assembly’^Hon^blo 
Sri Mukunda Prasad Das. 

Kumerteal Strength of Parties 
Total Seats— 60 

Congress 31 ; Nationalist Coalition 
26, Independent 2. 

^ Capital and its population, Cuttack 
74,297. No Summer Capital. 

Keeeipts and Expenditure on Revenue 
Account for the current year. Receipts 
Rs. 212.21 lakhs; Expenditure— Rs. 
2,16.07 lakhs. 

Government of Assam 

(Area---87,$84 Sq. miles, Population — 
I0,$80,SSS ). 

Governor— Sir Andrew Gourlay Clow, 
K.C.S.I,, O.LB., (May 4, 1942 ) ; 

Connci! of Ministers 

Coalition formed August 25, 1942 ; 
Personnel 


(1) Maulavi Saiyid Sir Muhammad 
Baaduliah, m.A., b.l., (Muslim League) 
Prime Minister, 

(2) Naba Kumar Batta (Assam 

United Part If ). 

(3) Maulvi Munawwar Ali, B.A. l.l.b. 
(Muslim League). 

(4) Hirendra Chandra Chakrabarti, 
B. A., (Assam United Party). 

(5) Khan Sahib Maulavi Mudabbir 
Hussain Chaudhuri.B.L., (Muslim League). 

(6) Dr. Mahendra Nath Saikia, ti.M.P,, 
(Assam United Party). 

(7) Khan Bahadur Maulavi Sayidur 
Bahaman, M.A., B.L., (Muslim League). 

(8) Maulavi Abdul Matin Chaudhurl, 
B.L., (Muslim League). 

(9) Miss Mavis Dunn, B.A., b. t., 
B.L,, (Assam United Party). 

(10) Rupnath Brahma, b.l., XAssam 
United Tarty). Appointed Minister on 
August 28, 1942). 

No Parliamentary Secretaries. 


Numerical Strength of Parties 


Legislative Assembly 

Total seats— 108 

Congress— 

30 

Assam United Party- 

-58 ( including 9 

Assam Nationalist 

Europeans ) 

Coalition Party- 

14 

Independent— 

5 

Speaker — 

1 


108 


Legis Council Muslim 7— including 
the President, Mrs. Rahman, the rest 
belonging to the Assam United Party 
and also to the League Party ; Europeans 
2 ; Plains Tiibal 1 ; Scheduled Hindu 1 ; 
Anom Community 1 ; Caste Hindu 1 
(the lattei 4 members belong to the 
Assam Party ) ; Independents 9 (Mar** 
waries 3 and Caste Hindu 6 ). 

Capital and its Population — Shillong— 
38, 192. No Summer Capital. 

Receipts and Expenditure for current 
year : — Receipts Rs. 3,64,20,000 ; Expen- 
diture Rs. 3,72,29,000. 

Government of Madras 

[Area 1.84,868 Sq. Miles. Population-^ 

498,40,564). 

Governor Capt. the Hou. Sir Arthur 
Oswald James Hope, O.C.LB., M.O.; 
Assumed charge March 12, 1940. 

Advisory Oouneil 

Advisory Council formed October 30, 
1939 : Present Personnel : 

(1) Sir George Boag, K.O.I.B. o.s.L, 
I.C.S. 

2) Sir Hugh Hood, K.O.LK., i.o.s. 

3) T. G. Rutherford, oal, o.i,b„ 

1 , 0 . 8 . 

(4) S. V. Ramamurty, 0.LB., i.c,s. 
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Nnmerieal Strength of Parties 

Legis, Assembly ; Total Seats 215 
(vacant 30.) Congress 142 : Justice 14 ; 
Anglo-Indian 2 ; Muslim League 12 ; i 
European 4 ; Independents 8 ; National 
Democrats 3 ; Total 185. 

Legts^ CounciUx — Total seats 55 (vacant 
13) Oongrefis 23 ; Justice 4 ; Muslim League 
2 ; National Democrats 2 ; Independents 
8. Those who have not intimated their 
party affiliation 3 ; Total 42. 

Capital and its Population— Madras : ; 
7.77, 48L 

Summer Capital and its Population 
Ootacamund ; 292,850. ^ 

Receipts : Rs. 21,32,63,000. 

Expenditure ; Rs. 21,22,58,000. 

Government of Bombay 

{Area ; — 76,44$ sq, miles ; Population-- 
20,849,840. 

Governor— Sir John Colville G.C.I.E , t d. 
(24 March 1943.) 

Advisory Council 

Council formed Nov. 4, 1939 ; Present 
Personnel: 

H. F. Knight, Esq., c. s. l., 0. l B. 

I. 0. S. Portfolio : Finance. 

0. H. Bristow, Esq., o. i. b., i. o. s. 
Portfolio : Home. 

G. F. S. Collins, Esq., o. s. i., c, I. B, 
I. 0. s. Portfolio : Revenue. 

I H. Taunto, Esq,, O.l. B., i. o. s. 
Portfolio : Education. 

Numerical Strength of Parties. 

(a) In Assembly— Seats— 175) 
Congress 86; Muslim League 25; Inde- 
pendents 13 ; Independent Labours 14 ; 
Progressive 12 ; Peasant and Peoples 7 ; 
Peasants and Workr8 7; Democratic 
Swaraj 4 ; Vaant Seats 70 ; Total 175. 

(b) In Council— {TotsA Seats 30) 
Congress 10 ; Mulim League 3 ; Inde- 
pendents 9 ; Progressive 1 ; Democratic 
Swaraj 3 ; IJberal 1 ; Vacant Seats 3 ; 
Total 30. 

Capital and its population— Bombay 
City— 1,489,883 

Summer Capital and its population — 
Poona— 338,448 

- Receipts— Rs. 1,769, 20 lakhs. 
Expenditure— Rs. 1,768,74 lakhs. 

Govt, of the United Provinces 

(Area— 1,12,191 sq, miles ; Population 
"** 5 , 63 , 464145 ^ . 

Governor— H. E. Sir Maurice Garnier 
Hallett, 1 . 0 . 8 ,, (De- 

cember 6, 1939). 

Advisory Council— formed on Novem- 
ber 4, 1939. Personnel 

(1) ^ Dt. Panna Lai, m,a., m.sc!., IiLB. 
(Oantah), D. Litt. (Agra), Bar-at-Law, 


C.S.I., C.I.B., IO.S., — Education, Industries, 
Local-Self-Government and Public Health. 

(2) Sir Tennant Sloan, m.a, (Glas.) 
K.ai.B., os I., I.C.S.— Home affairs, 
Finance, Justice and Jails. 

(3) Mr. A. G. Bhirref, B.A,, j.p., i c.s.— 
Revenue, Rural Development, Agriculture, 
Forests, Communications and Irrigation. 

Numerical Strength of Parties 

(a) In Assembly— (T otal seats— 228). 

Government supporters : Congress 147, 

Opposition ; Muslim League 36, Indepen- 
dent 24, Unattached (generally vote with 
Opposition) 21— Total 228. 

(b) In council— (T otal seats— 60) 
Government supporters: Congress 14 ; 
Opposition : Nationalist 13, Independent 
8, Unattached (including 11 who have 
not intimated Party affiliations) 24: Total 
— 59 (excluding President). 

Capital and its population — 

Allahabad; 2,60,630. 

Summer Capital and its population— 
Naini Tal— 21,313. 

Receipts and expenditure on Revenue 
Accounts for the current year 

Receipts— Bs. 20,26,57,900 

Expenditure — ^Rs, 20,18,28,700 

Government of Bihar 

{Area — 69, $48 Sq. Miles ; Population— 
36,340,000. 

Governor— PL* E. Sir Thomas 
Alexandar Stewart, k.o,s.i., K.CI.B., LC.s, 
(August 6, 1939). 

Advisory Council 

Council formed Nov. 4, 1939. 

Personnel 

1. E. R. J. R, Cousins c.le., i.o.s. 

2. R. E. Russell, c.s.i., c.le. lo.s. 

Numerical Strength of Parties 

In Assembly— {a) Total number of 
members 147 (excluaing 5 seats vacant 
due to death of members.) 

(b) Number of Muslim member (seats) 
38 (excluding 2 seats vacant due to death. 

(c) Number of members belonging 
to Congress party 96 (excluding 2 seats 
vacant due to de.tth of members. 

(d) Number of Muslim League party 
in the Assembly. There is no such 
recognised party. But there are five 
members who owe allegiance to Muslim 
League. 

In Council— {a) Total number of 
members 29 

(b) Number of seats retained by the 
Muslim members 8. 

% Number of members belonging to 
ngreSB Party 10. 

(d) Members belonging to the Muslim 
League Party 2. There ia no such iJeeog- 
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nised party in the Council but two mem- 
bers have informed that they owe allegi- 
ance to the Muftlim League. 

Capital and its population — Patna — 
196,415. 

Summer Capital and its population 
--.Banchi~62,562. 

Receipts and Expenditure on Revenue 
Account for the current year : 

Receipts— 697 lakhs. 

Expenditure— 636 lakhs. 

Government of C. P. & Berar 

(Area— 5^,575 So, Miles ; Population 
—1,68,97.096.) 

Governor— H. E. Sir Henry Twynam 
K.C.I.B,, i.c,s. (October 2, 1940). 

Advisory Council 

Council formed Nov. 11 1939. 

Person n el— (i) Sir Geoffrey Pownall 
Burton, k.c.i.b., i.o.s. 

(ii) Henry Ohallen Greenfield, o.SJ., 
c I.E., I.o.s. 

Numerical Strengh of Parties 

Total Seats— 112. 

Cotigress Party 69 

Independent Party 16 

Muslim League Party 9 

United Party 5 

Independent (Unattached) 9 


Seats vacant 


Capital and its population— Nagpur, 
3,01,957. 

Summer capital and its population— 
Panchmarhi, 6,696. 

Receipts and expenditure on Revenue 
Account for the year 1942-1943 : 

Receipts— Bs. 6,68,78,084. 

Expenditure— Bs. 5,65,97,096. 

Govt* of N W. F. Province 

(Area — 89,1^76 Sq, Miles ; Population — 
S,41SA6e,) 

Governor— H. E. Sir George Cunning- 
ham, K.c.s,i., K.C.I.B., O.B.E., I.O.S. (March 
2, 1937.) 

Advisory Council— J, G Acheson, o,l,E,, 
x.e.s., Adviser to H, E. the Governor. 

Numerical strength of Parties 

Total seats— 50, Congress— 23, Nationa- 
list— B, Muslim League- 13, I^iiberals 
(Democratic)— 2, Independents— 3, No 
party 1. Died Convicted and resigned — 5. 

Population of the Capital— Peshawar 
City 130967. Peshawar Can I on men t— 
42453. 

Estimated revenue receipts— Rs. 

2,06,94,000; Estimed revenue expenditure— 
Bs. 2,14,67,000. 


(For Formation of Ministry, See p.864) 

Federal Court of India. 

Chief JusTce of India— The Hon. 
Sir Patrick spens, O.b.e. ( Apptd. in 1943). 

Judges. 

The Hon. Mr. Justice Srinivasa 
Varadachaiiar, Kt., (App. in 1939). 

The Hon. Mr. Justice Muhammad 
Zafrulla Khan, K. o. s. r. (Appointed in 
1941), 

Bengal Judicial Department. 

High Court— Calcutta. 

Chief Justice — ^The Hon. Sir Harold 
Derbyshire, M. 0., K. c., Barrister at-Law, 
(12-11-1934). 

Puisne Judges— The Hon’ble Mr. 
Justice Torick Ameer Ali, Kt., Barrister-, 
at-Law (30-11-1931). 

The Hon. Mr. Justice George Doug- 
las McNair, Kt„ Barrister-at-Law, (16- 
11-1933). 

The Hon. Mr. Justice Syed Nasim 
Ali, M. A, B. L. (13-11-1933) 

The Hon. Mr. Justice Alan Gerald 
Russell Henderson, B. a. (Oxon), i. o. s., 
(12-11-1934). 

The Hon. Mr. Justice Rupendra 
Ooomar Mitter, m. so., m. l., (12-11-1934) 
The Hon. Mr. Justice Nural Azeem 
Khundkar, b. a., ll. b., Barrister-at-Law, 
(8-11-1937). 

The Hon. Mr. Justice Benegal Nars- 
ing Rau, Kt., o. i. B., i, 0. s., (16-1-1939) 
The Hon. Mr- Justice Noeman 

George Armstrong Edgley, M. A, (Oxon) 
I* 0. s., Barrister-at-Law. j. p (8-11-1937) 
The Hon. Mr. Justice Bijan Kumar 
Mukhei jea, m. a., d. l , (9-11-1936) 

The Hou. Mr. Justice Oharu Chandra 
Biswas, c. I. E., M. A., B. L., (1-3-1937) 
The Hon. Mr. Justice Ronald 

Francis Lodge, b. a., (Cantab) i, c. s,, 

J. P., (7-11-1938) 

The Hon. Mr. Justice Frederick 

William Gentle, Bairistcr-at-Law, (10- 
11-1941) 

I'he Hon. Mr. Justice Amarendra 

Nath Sen, Barrister-at-Law, (7-11-1938) • 
The Hon. Mr. Justice Thomas James 
Young Roxburgh, o. i. E., B. A., 
(Cantab) i. o. s., Barrister-at-Law, J, p. 
(15-11-1939). 

The Hon. Mr. Justice Abu Saleh 

Mobamed Akram, B. L, (26-9-1943). 

The Hon. Mr. Justice Sudhi Ranjan 
Das, B. A. (Calcutta) IL. B. (London) 
Barrister-at-Law, (Addl.) (1-12-1942). 

The Hon. Mr. Justice Abraham 
Lewis Blank, m. a. (Oxon) z. c. b., 
Barrister-at-Law, j. p. (Addl) (2-2-1942). 

The Hon. Mr. Justice Radhabinod 
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Pal, M, A,. D. L., (Ofifg) (M2-1942-*to 
22.6-1943). 

Bombay Judicial Department 

High Court— Bombay. 

Chiej Justice — Leonard fcjtone, The 
Hon’ble Sir, Kt., 0. b. e. (1-10-40* 

Puisne Judges*— HsLrilsX Jekisondas 
Kania, The Hon’ble Sir, ll. b., Advocate 
(0 S.), KU (19-6-1933). 

Navroji Jnhan^ir Wadia, The Hon’ble 
Sir, B. A* (Bom & Cantab) Bar-at-Law, 
I. c. s., Kt. (6-12-1933). 

Harsidhbhai Vajabhai Divatia, The 

Hon’ble Mr. Justice, M. a., lu b., 
(19-6-1933). 

Albert Sorfcain Eoraer Macklin, 
The Hon’ble Mr. Justice, B. a. (Oxon), 
L0.8. (18-6-1935). 

Kshitis Chandra Sen, The Hon’ble 

Mr. Justice, B. a. (Cal. & Oantab.), 
L 0 . s. (4-8-1941). 

Mahommedali Carrim Chagla, The 

Hon’ble Mr. Justice, b, a. (Oxon.), Bar- 
at-Law, (4-8-1941). 

Narayan Swamirao Lokur, The 

Hon’ble Mr. Justice, B. a. ll b. 
(24-8-1942). 

Erie Weston, The Hon’ble Mr. Justice. 
B. A. (Cantab.), i o, s. (14-1-1943). 

N. H. 0. Coyajee, The Hon’ble Mr. 
Justice, B. A. B. so. (Eoou), London, 
Bar-at-Law. (1 3-1943). 

John Basil Blagden, The Hon’ble Mr. 
Justice, (Cantab.), Bar-at-Law. (14-11*1942) 

Ganpat Sakharam Rajadhyaksha, The 
Hon’ble Mr. Justice, M. A. (Cantab.), 
Bar-at-Law, i. c. s., Xddh ^ Judge. 
(14-6-1943). 

Madras Judicial Department 
High Court — Madras 

Chief Justice-^ The Hon. Sir Lionel 
Leach (E). Bar-at-law. 10th. Feb. 33. 

’ Puisne Judges 

The Hon. Mr. Justice V. Mockett, 
M.B.B. (B). Bar-at-law. 

The Hon, Mr. Justice A. J. King. 
(E). I.C.S. 

The Hon, Mr. Justice S. Wadsworth. 
(E), 1.0,8, Bar-at-law. 

The Hon. Mr. Justice K. P. Lakshmana 
Bao, Diwan Bahadur (B). Advocate. 

The Hon. Justice N. Ohaudra- 
sekhara Iyer. 

The Hon. Mr. Justice C. N. Kuppu- 
swami Ayyar. 

The Hon. Mr. Justice M, Shahabuddin 

The Hon. Mr. Justice K. S. Krishna- 
swami Ayyangar. (B). Advocate. 

The Hon. Mr» Juatice B. Somayya. 
(B). Advocate. 

The Hon. Mr. Justice M. Patanjali 
Sastri. (B). Advocate. 


The Hon. Mr. Justice L. O. HorwilL 
(E). I.C.S. Bar-at-law. 

The Hon. Mr. Justice A. 0. Happell. 
(E) I.C.S. 

The Hon. Mr. Justice J. A. Bell. (E). 
Bar-at-law. 

I'he Hon. Mr. Justice 0, Kunhi 
Raman, Diwan Bahadur. (^N). b.a., b.l. 
Bar-at-law. 

The Hon. Mr. Juctice J. A. Byers. 
(E). i,o.s. Bar-at-law. 


Behar & Oriaaa Judicial Dept. 

High Court— Patua 

Chief Justice— Hon. Sir Baiyid 
Fazl Ali, Barrister-at-law. 19-1-1943. 

Puisne Judges— Hon. Sir Clifford 
Moiimohan Agarwala, Barrister-at-Law 
11-7-1933. 

’The Hon. Mr, Justice Snkhdev 
Prasad Varma, Barrister-at-Law, 22-1 
1934. 

The Hon. Mr. Justice Frauds George 
Rowland, i.o.s., 21-8-1936. 

The Hon. Mr. Justice Manohar Lai 
M.A., (Oantab). Barrister-at-law. 3-6 1939. 

The Hon. Mr. Justice Subodh Oh. 
Ohatterji, 28-9*1939. 

The Hon. Mr. Justice Herbert Ribtoii 
Meredith, i.o.s., 1-10-1940. 

The Hon. Mr. Justice James Oreig 
Shearer, i.c.S., Barrister-at-Law. 19-1.19^. 

The Hon’ble Mr. Justice Bhuvanesh- 
war Prashad Sin ha. 6-12-43. 

The Hon’ble Mr. Justice David Ezra 
Reuben, lc,s. Add! , 14 8*43. 

The Hon’ble Me. Justice Saiyed Jufar 
Imam, Barrister-at-Law, Addl. 25-10-43 

The Hon’ble Mr, Justice R. B. Bewor, 
I.C.B. Addl. 8-11-43, 


C. P. & Berar Judicial Dept. 

High Court— “Nagpur 

Chief Justice — Honourable Sir 
Frederick Grille, Kt., i.o*s. 

Puisne Judges— 1, The Honourable 
Mr. Justice M. A. Niyogi, o.lb. On leave 
from 1-1143. 

2. The Honourable Mr. Justice R. E. 
Pollock, i.o,s. 

8. I’he Honourable Mr. Justice 
Vivian Bose. 

4. The Honourable Mr. Justice W* 
R. Puranik* 

5. The Honourable Mr. Justice K. G. 
Digby, I.O.S. 

6. The Honourable Mr. Justice L 
Sen. 

7. The Honourable Mr. Juatice R. 

Bobde— OMciating vice nok 1 from I-ll 
43 .' . 
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Punjab Judicial Department 

High Coiirt~>La!iore 

Chief Justice 

The Honourable Sir John Douglas 
Young. 7th May, 1934. 

The Honourable Sir Arthur Trevor 
Harries. 19th January, 1943. 

Puisne Judges 

1. The Honourable Mr. Justice Tek 
Chand. Kt., 27th January, 1927. 

2. The Honourable Mr, Justice Dalip 
Singh, Kt., 4th October. 1926. 

3. The Honourable Mr. Justice 

Monroe. 7th December, 1931. 

4. The Honourable Mr. Justice Bhide, 
2nd October, 1933. 

5. The Honourable Mr. Justice 

Abdul Bashed. 2nd October, 1933 

6. The Honourable Mr, Justice Din 
Muhammad. 2nd May 1936. 

7. The Honourable Mr. Justice 

Blacker. 23td November, 1937. 

8. The Honouralile Mr. Justice Ram 
Lall. 9th February, 1938. 

9. The Honourable Mr. Justice Sale. 
14th November, 1939. 

10. The Honourable Mr. Justice 
Beckett. 23rd September, 1940. 

11. The Honourable Mr. Justice 

Muhammad Abdur Rabaman, Ki, 13th 
February, 1943, 

12. The Honourable Mr. Justice 

Muhammad Munir. 28th September, 1942. 

13. The Honourable Mr. Justice 
Mehr Chand Mahajan. 27th Sept. 1943. 

14. I'he Honournbie Mr. Justice 

Marten. Additional Judge (except from 
16^7-1943 to 26-9-1943. 

15. The Honourable Mr. Justice 
Dhawau. (Acting from 29-1-1943 to 
15-7-1943> 

16. '1 he Honourable Mr. Justice Teja 
Singh. (Acting 1-2-1943 to 15-7-1943. 

Additional from 17th Sept., 1943). 


United Provinces Judicial Dept. 

High Court— Allahabad 

Chief -Hon’ble Sir Iqbal 

Ahmad Kt., B.A*, lub. 

Puisne Judges — Hon. Sir H, J, OoUis- 
ter, Kt., I.C.S. 

Hon. Mr. Justice J. J. W, Allsop, 

I.O.S. 

Hon* Mr. Justice Mohammad Ismail, 
Khan Bahadur, Bar-at-law, 

Hon. Mr. Justice K. K. Verma, 

LB.B. 

Hon. Mr. Justice H.B.L, Braimd, 
Bar-at-law, (on deputation) 

Hon. Mr. Justice T. N. Mulla, Rai 
Bahadur, lXaB. 


Hon. Mr. Justice A. H. deB, Hamil- 
ton, I.O.S. 

Hon. Mr, Justice S. K. Dar, B.A., ll.b. 
Hon. Mr. Justice R, L. Yorke, J.v,, 

I. C.B, ^ 

Hon. Mr. Justice G. P. Mathur, Rai 
Bahadur, B.A., LL.B. Additional Puisne 
Judge. 

Hon. Mr. Justice P. P. M. 0. Plowden, 

J. P., LO.S. Acting Puisne Judge. 

Chief Court of Oudh — Lucknow 

Chief Judge---^(m, Sir George Thomas, 
Kt., Ba‘r-at-Law. (23-7-1938). 

Hon. Mr. Justice J. R. W. 
Bennet, i.c s. (13-7-1940) 

Hon. Mr. Justice Ghulam Hasan, 
fl6-9-1940). 

Hon. Mr. Justice Lakshmi Shanker 
Misra, Bar-at-Law. (11-5-43). 

Hon. Mr. Justice W. Y. Madeley, 
I.C.S. Addl. Judge. (11-5-1941). 

Chief Court of Sind 


CMef Judge — The Hon. Sir Godfrey 
Davis, Barrister-at-Law. (15-4-1940). 

Judge— Hhe Hon. Mr. Justice Charles 
M. Lobo, LL.B. (15-4-1940). 

The Hou. Mr. Justice Hatim Bad- 
ruddin Tyabii, Barrister-at-Law, (15-4- 
1940). 

The Hon. Mr. Justice Dennis Neil 
O’Sullivan, Barrister-at-Law. (14-1-1943). 

Indian States (with Salutes) 

(Area— 712^08 8q, miles ; Population 
— 81 , 310 , 845 ). 

Assam State 

Mamp7ir—'R. H. Maharaja Sir Ohura 
Chand Singh, k.o.s,!., c.b.b. Maharaja 

Date of Birth— 15th April, 1885 
Date of succession— 18th September, 1891 
Area in Sq. miles— 8638 (Approximately) 
Population of State— 4,45,6(36 
Revenue— Nearly Rs. 9,59,620 
Salute in guns — 11. 


Baluchistan State 
HiBHighness Beglar Begi Mir 
Sir Mahmud Ehan, g.c.i.b. Wall of— 
Date of Birth-1864 
Date of succeBBion- 1893 
Area of State in Square miles— 73 278 
Population of State— 328,981 ’ 

Revenue— Rb. 17,78,000 nearly 
Salute in Guns— 19. 

Baroda State 

Saroda— Hie Highness Farzand-i- 
Khas-i-Daulat-i-Ingllshia Maharaja Sir 
Pratepsiugh Qaekwar, s.o.ije, Sena Ehas 
Khel, Shamsher Bahadur, Maharaja of— 
Date of Birth-29th June, 

Date of succession— 7th. Feb. Ife39 
Area of State in sq. miles— 8,164 
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Population of State— 28,550,10 
Revenue— Es* 245*23 lacs 
Salute in guns— 21. 

Bengal States 

Cooch Behar — H. H. Maharaja Jagad- 
dipendra Narayan Bhup Bahadur, Maha- 
raja of— 

Date of Birth— 15th December, 1915 
Date of succession — ^20th December, 
1922 

Area of State in sq. miles— 131,835 
Population of State— 6,39,898 
* Revenue— About Rs. 384 lakhs 
Salute in guns— 13. 

Tripura — H. H. Maharaja Manikya 
Bir Bikram Kishore Deb Barman Baha- 
dur, K.O.S.I., Maharaja of— 

Date of Birth — 19th August, 1908 
Date of succession — 13th August, 1923 
Area of State in sq, miles— 4,116 
Population of State— 382,450 
Revenue — Rs. 33,42,104 (including 

the revenue of the zamindaiies in British 
India) 

Salute in guns— 13. 

Bihar <St Orissa States 
Kalahandi— H. H. Maharaja Pratapkeshori 
Deo, Maharaja of— 

Date of Birth— 5th October 19 

Date of succession— 19th September *39 

Area in sq. miles— 3,745 

Population— 5,99,751 

Revenue— Rs. 6,43,000 

Salute in guns— 9 

Mayurl^an]— Maharaja Sir Pratap Chandra 
Bhmij Deo, k.oj.k. Maharaja of — 

Date of birth— 18th February, ’01 
Date of succession— 23rd April, ’28 
Area in sq. miles— 4,243 
Population— 9,89,887 
Revenue — ^Rs. 34 lacs 
Salute in guns— 9 

Patna— H.H. Maharaja Rajcndra Narajan 
Singh Deo, Maharaja of— 

Date of birth— 31st March 12 

Date of succession— 16th January *24 

Area in square miles— 2,511 

Population— 16,32,220 

Revenue — Rs. 11,02,251 

Salute in guns— 9 

Sonpnr— H. H. Maharaja Bingh Deo, 
K.O.I.B. Maharaja of— 

Date of birth— 28th June 1874 
Date of succession— 8th August *02 
Area in square miles— 906 
Population— 226,751 
Revenue— Rs. 8,74,000 nearly 
Salute in guns— 9 

Bombay Bresy* States 

S, BaM Shri Jamlat 
Khanji Mtinavvat Khanji Nawab 
Sabeb B^adur, Nawab 

? 


Date of birth— 10th November 1894 
Date of succession — Slst December *15 
Area in square miles— 189 
Population— 52,525 
Revenue— Rs. 3,50,000 nearly 
Indian State Forces— Cavalry— 60, 

Infantry— 177, Guns— 10 
Salute in guns— 9 

Bansda— H. H. Maharawal Shri Indra- 
sinhji Pratapsinhji, Raja of— 

Date of birth— 16th February 1888 
Date of succession — 2l8t Sept, ’ll 
Area in square miles— 215 
Population— 40,125 
Revenue— Rs. 7,98,000 nearly 
Salute in guns — ^9 

Baria— Lt. Col. His Highness Maharaol 
Shree Sir Ranjilsinhji, K.O.S.I,, Ruler of — 
Date of birth— 10th July 1886 
Date of succession— 20th Feb *08 
Aiea in sq. miles— 813 
Population— 1 89,200 

Indian State Forces— Cavalry (Irregular) 
Strength 17 ; 1 Company Ranjit Infantry, 
Strength 158 ; 1 Ilatoon Militia, 
Strength 50 
Salute in guns — 9 

Bhor — H. II. Mehcrban Srimant Raghu- 
nathrao Shankar rao. Pant Sachib of — 
Date ot birth— 20 September 1878 
Date of succession — 17th July *22 
Area in square miles— 925 
Popu lation — 1.^0,420 
Revenue— is. 600,000 nearly 
Salute in suns — 9 

Cambay — H. 11. Nawab Mirza Hussain 
Tawar Khan v^ahcb Bdr. Nawab of— 
Dale of I)irth— ICoh May *11 
Date of succession— 2l8t January *15 
Area in sq. miles— 392 
Population — 87,761 
Revenue — Rs. lO, 00,000 nearly 
Indian Stale Forces — 119 Infantry ; 106 
Police Forces ; 15 Body guards. 

Salute in guns— 11 

Chhota Udepw (Mohan)— H. H. 

Maharawal Shri Natwarsinhji Fateh- 
sinhji, Raja of'- 

Date or birth— 16th November *06 
Date of succession— 29fch August *23 
Area in sq. miles— 89,034 
Population— 1,62,145 
Revenue— Rs, 13,08,248 
Salute in guns— 9 

Danta— H, K. Mahatana ShriBhavani- 
sinbji Hamirsinhji, Maharana of— 
Bate of birth— 12th September 1899 
Date of succession— 20th November *25 
Area in sq. miles— 347 

Population — 19,541 
Revenue— Rs. 1,75,000 nearly 
Salute in guns— 9 
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Bharampur — H. Mabarana Shri 

Vijoyadevji Mobandevji, Raja of— 

Date of birth—3i‘d December 1884 
Date of succession— 2Cth March '21 
Area in sq. miles — ^704 
Population— 1,12,031 
Revenue— B b, 8,50,000 
Salute in guns— 9 

Idar— H* H. Maharajadhiraja SUri 

Himmat Singhji Sahib Bahadur 
Date of birth— 2tid September 3899 
Date of succession— 14th April *31 
Area in sq, miles — 1,669 
Population— 3,07,798 
Revenue— Bs. 24,66,000 nearly 
Salute in guns— 15 

Janjira— H H. Nawab Sidi Muhammad 
Khan fcidi Ahmad Khun, Nawab of— 
Date of biith— 7th March *14 
Date of succession— 2nd May *22 
Area in sq. miles— 379 
Population— 1,10 388 
Revenue— Rs. 11,00,000 
Salute in gnnb — 11 

Jawhar —Sh liman t Yeshwantrao Mahaiaj, 
Raja of — 

Date of birth— 11th December *17 
Date of succession — 11th December *27 
Area in sq. miles— 308 
Population— 65,291 
Revenue— Rs. 5,20,000 
Salute in guns— 9 

Khairpur— H* H* Mir Faiz Mahomed 
Khan Talpur, Mir of— 

Date of birth— 4th January *13 
Date of succession— December *35 
Area in sq. miles— 6,050 
Population — 227,168 
Revenue— Rs 25*84 (lacs) 

Indian State Forces— Khairpur *'Faia** 
Light Infantry, 215 ; Khairpur Camel 
Transport Corps, 72 
Salute in guns— 15 

Kolhapur— Col. H. H. Shri Sir Rajaram 
Chhatrapafci Maharaj, <a-.c.sj., G.O.I.E., 
Maharaja of— 

Date of birth— 30 July 1897 
Date of succession— 6th May *22 
Area in sq. miles— 3,217*1 
Population— 9,57,157 
Revenue-Rs. 126,86,527 
Salute in guns— 19 

Lunawada— Lieut H. H* Maharana Shri 
Virbhadrasinhji, Rajaii Baheb of— 
Date of birth— 8fch June *10 
Date of succession— 2nd October *30 
Area in sq. miles— 388 
Population —95,162 
Revenue— About Rs. 5,50,000 
Dynastic Salute— 9 gune 

Mttdhol— H. Srimant Raja Bhairavsinh 
(minor), Raja of— 


Date of birth— 15 October *29 
Date of succession— 9th November *37 
Area in sq. miles— 369 
Population— 62,832 
Revenue— Rs. 4,85,000 nearly 
Indian State Force— Mudhol Sajjan Sinh 
Infantry— 115 
Salute in guns— 9 

Rajpipla— Captain H, H. Maharana Shri 
Sir Vijaya Sinhji Chhatrasinhji, K.O.S.I. 
Date of birth— 30 January 1890 
Date of succession— 26th September *15 
Area in sq. miles— 1,517*50 
Population— 2,48,068 
Revenue — Rs. 24,32,000 
Indian State Forces— Rajpipla Infantry 
152 ; Rajpipla Bodyguard *25 
Salute in guns — 13 

Sachin — His Highness Nawab Sidi 
Muhammad Haider Muhammad Yakut 
Khan, Mubariznd Daula, Nusrat Jung 
Bahadur, Nawab of— 

Date of birth— 11th September *09 

Date of su(*(‘csbic>n— 19th November *30 

Area in sq. mih'S — 57*80 

Revenue— Rs. 4,00,U0/- 

Indian State Forces— Sachin Infantry 80 

Salute in guns— 9 

Sangli— Captain H. H. Raja Shrimant 
Sir Ohintaraanrao Dhnndirao alias 
Appasaheb Patwardhan, K.o.i b,. Raja of — 
Date of birth— 14th Feb. 1890 
Date of Succession — 15th June 1003 
Area in eq. miles— 1,136 
Population — 2,93,4U8 
Reveruio— Rs. 16,80,244 '* 

Saline in guns- 9 

Sant— Maharana Sliri Jorawarsinhji 

Partapsinhji, Raja of— 

Date of birth — ^24t.h March 1881 
Date of succession— 31st August 1896 
Area in sq. miles— 394 
Population— 83,531 
Revenue— Rs. 485,826 
Salute in guns— 9 

Savantvadi— (Minor) H. H. Raja Bahadur 
Shrimant Shivram Savant Bhonsle 
Date of birth— 13th August *27 
Date of siiccesaion— 5th July *37 
Area in sq. miles— 930 
Population— 2,52,170 
Revenue— Rs. 6,13,478 
Salute in guns— 9 

Central India States 

Alalgarh-H. H. Maharaja Sawai Bhupal 
Singh Bahadur, Maharaja of — 

Date of succession— 7th June *19 
Date of biith — 13th November 1866 
Area in sq. miles— 802 
Populatiou — 84,790 
Bevenue-Es, 5,00,000 nearly 
Salute in guns- 11 
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Alirajpnr— H. H* Maharaja Pratap Singh, 
K O.LB., Maharaja of - 
Date of birth — 12th Sept. 1881 
Date of sueeessioD—Uth February 1891 " 

Area in sq miles— 836 
Population— 112,754 
Bevenue of the State— Bs. 5,35,000 
Salute in guns— 11 

Baoni— H. H. A zam-ul -Dinara Iftikhar- 
ud-Daulah Iraad-ul-Mulk Sahib-i-Jah 
Mihin Sardar Nawab Mohammad 
Mushtaq-ul-H asan Khan Sardar Jung, 
Date of birth— 7th February 1896 
Date of succession— 28fch October *11 
Area in sq, miles— 121 
Population— 25,256 
Bevenue — Bs. 2,25,000 
Salute in guns— 11 

Bataundha ( Pathar Kacbar )— Baja Gaya 
Parshad Singh, Baja of— 

Date of birth— 18fe 

Date of succession— 9th July *09 

Area in sq. miles— 218 

Population— 15,912 

Bevenue — Ks. 45,000 neatly 

Salute in guns— 9 

Barwani— His Highness Bana Devisinghji 

Date of birth — 19th July *22 

Date of Succession— 21st April '30 

Area in sq. miles— 1,178 

Population— 1,76,632 

Bevenue— Bs. 11,04,510 

Salute ih guns— 11 

Bhopal— Lt.- Col, H. H. Iftikhar-ul-Mulk 
Skandar Saulat Nawab Haji Muham- 
mad Hamidulla Khan Bahadur, 
G.O,i.E., Q.O.S.I , C.V.O., Nawab of — 

Date of birth— 9th September 1894 
Date of succession— 17th May ’26 
Area in sq. miles— 7,000 
Population— 700,000 
Bevenue— Bs. 62,10,000 nearly 
Indian State Forces— Bhopal (Victoria; 
Lancers— 141 ; Bhopal Sultania 
Infantry— 772 ; Bhopal Gohar-i-Taj 

Own Company— 164 
Salute in guns— 19 

Bijawar— H. H. Maharaja Govind Singh 
Minor, Maharaja of— 

Date of birth— 17th June *34 
Date of succession— 11th Nov. *41 
Area in sq. miles— 973 
Population— 1,20,928 
Bevenue— Bs. 3 55,278 
Salute in guns— 11 

Charfehati — H. H. Mabarajadhiraja 

Bipididar-ul-Mulk Armardan Singh Ju 
Deo Bahadur. Maharaja of— 

Date of birth— 29th December *03 
Date of enccessiouv-ftth Octqber *20 
Area in sq* miles-i880 


Bevenue— Bs. 8,26,000 nearly 
Salute in guns— 11 

Chhatarpur— H. H, Maharaja Bhawani 
Singh Bahadur, iMaharaja of— 

Date of birth — 16th August, *04 
Date of Buccession— 5lh April, *32 
Area in sq. miles— 1,130 
Population— 1,61,267 
Gross Bevenue Nearly — Rs, 12,00,000 
Indian State Force8-^12 
Salute in guns — 11 

Datia— Major H. H. Maharaja Lokendra 
Sir Govind Singh Bahadur, K.C.s.i., 
Date of birth— 21st June 1886 
Date of succession — 5th August *07 
Area in sq. miles— 911 
Population — 148 659 
Revenue— Bs. 19,00,000 nearly 
Indian State Forces— Datia 1st Govind— 
Infantry— 200 

Datia Govind Infantry (B Company)— 117 
Salute in guns— 15 

Dewas (Senior)— His Highness Maharaja 
Sir Vikramsinha Eao Puar, K.as.l., 
B.A, Maharaja of — 

Date of birth — 4ih April *10 

Date of succession — 2lBt December *37 

Area in sq. miles— 449 50 

Populatioa— 89,479 

Bevenue— Bs. 7,00,000 

Salute in guns — 15 

Dewas (Junior Branch)— H. H. Maharaja 
Sadasbivrao Khase Saheb Pawar, 
Maharaja of— 

Date of birth — IBth August 1887 

Date of succession— 4th February *34 

Area in sq. miles — 419 

Popu 1 a tion — 70, 513 

Hevenue— Bs. 6,83,000 

Salute in guns — 15 

Dhar— Lieut, H. H. Maharaja Anand Eao 
Puar Saheb Bahadur, Maharaja of — 
Date of birth— 24th November, *20 
Date of succession— 1st August *26 
Date of Investiture— 16th March, *40 
Area in sq, miles— 1,799.34 
Popu lation — ^2,53,210 
Bevenue Bs. M()0,000 
Indian State Forces— Dhar Light Horse 
66 ; Dhar Infantry (Laxmi Guard)263 
Salute in guns— 15 
Indore- H.H, Mabarajadhiraja Baj 
Kajeshwar Sawai Bhri Yeshwant Bao 
Holkar Bahadur, o.o.i.E., Maharaja of, 
Date of birth— 6th September *08 
Date of Buccession— 26th February *26 
Area in eq. miles— 9,902 
Population— over 15,(50,000 
Bevenue— 1,21,81,100 
I Indian State Forces— Indore Hqlfeat 
EBcort-^41, Indore 1st Bettriion, 
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Indore Holkar Transport Corps— 266. 
Salute in guns— 19 

Jaora — ^Li Col. H. H. Fakhrud-Daulab 
Nawab Sir Mohammad Iftikhar All 
Khan Bahadur, Saulat-i-Jangr, g.b.e., 
K.c.i.K, Nawab of— 

Date of birth — 17th January 1S8H 
Date of suceesBion— 6th March 1895 
Area in sq. miles— 601 
Population — 1,16,738 
Eevenue— Rs. 16,00,000 
Salute in guns — 13 

Jhabua— H. H* Haja Udai Sing, Raja of— 

Date of birth— Cth May 1875 

Date of succession— 26th April 1893 

Area in sq. miles— 1,330 

Population — 123,932 

Revenue ~Rs. 3,50,000 neaily 

Salute in guns — 11 

Khilchipur — Raja Rao Bahadur Sir 

Duijansalsingh K.CJ.B., Raja of — 

Date of birth— 2Gth August 1897 

Date of succession— 10th .lanuary W 

Area in sq, miles— 273 

Population — 15,6?5 

Revenue— Rs, 2,42,000 

Salute in guns— 9 

Maihar— H. 11. Raja Sir Brijnath Ringhji 
Deo Bahadur, k.c.i e. Raja of— 

Date of birth— 22nd February 1896 
Date of succession— 16th Dec. 11 
Area in sq. miles — 407 
Population— 68,991 
Revenue— Rs- 5,00,000 (nearly) 

Salute in guns— 9 

Nagod— (Unchehra)— H. H. Raja Mahendra 
Singhjee Deo Bahadur, Raja of - 
Date of birth— 5th Februaiy 16 
Date of succession —26th Feb 26 
Area in sq. miles— 501*4 
Population— 87,911 
Revenue— Rs. 3,00,000 (nearly) 

Salute in guus— 9 

Narsinghgarh— H. H. Raja Sir Vikram 
Singh}! Sahib Bdr. k.o.i.e. Raja of— 
Date ot birth— 21 Sept. U9 
Date of succession - 23rd April '24 
Area in sq. miles —734 
Population — 1,24,281 
Revenue— Rs. 7,09,291 (nearly). 

Salute in guns— 11 

Orehha — H. H. Sar amad-i -Rajah a-Bundel- 
khand Sbri Sawai Sir Vir Singh Dev 
Bahadur, K C s.i. Maharaja of— 

Date of birth — 14th April 1899 
Data of succession— 4th March *30 
Area in sq. miles— 2,080 
Population — 314,661 
Revenue— Rs. 13,00,000 (nearly) 

Salute in guns— 15 

Panna— H. H. Maharaja Mahendra Sir 
Tadvendra Singh Bahadur, K.O.S.I., 
K.CJ.B., Maharaja of— 


Date of birth— 31st January 1894 
Date of succession — ^20th June *02 
Area in sq miles — 2,596 
Population— 2,12,130 
Revenue— Rs. 9,50,000 nearly 
Salute in guns — 11 

Rajgarh— H H. Raja Rawat Bikramaditya 
bingh Bahadur (minoi), Raja of-^ 

Date of birth— 18th December *36 
Date of succession — Do Do 
Aiea in sq. miles * 962 
1 Population— 1,48,609 
Revenue— Rs. 8,61,200 
Salute in guns— 11 

Ratlam— Major-General H. H. Maharaja 
Sir Sajjan Singh, G o.i.e., K.O.S.L, 
K.o.v o* 

Date of birth— 13th January 1880 
Date of succession— 29th Jan. 1893 
Area in sq. miles— 693 
Population— 1,26,117 
Revenue— Rs. 10 lacs 
Indian State Forces— Shiee Lokendra 
Rifles— Authorised Strength— 161 
Salute in guns — 13 permanent, local 15 

Rewa— H. H, Maharaja Dhiraj Sir Gulab 
Singh Bahadur, g.o.i.b., k.c.sl, 
Maharaja of-< 

Date of birth— 12th March *03 
Date of succession— Slst October *18 
Aiea in sq. miles— 13,000 
Population— 18,20,306 
Salute in guns— 17 
Revenue— Rs. 60,00,000 

Sailaoa— H. H. Raja Sahib Sir Dileep 
Singhji Bahadur. K.C.I.E., Raja of— 
Date ol birth— 18th March 1891 
Date of succession— 14th July *19 
Area in sq. miles— 297 
Population— 40,228 
Revenue— Rs, 3,00,000 
Indian State Forces— 1. Cavalry 30; 

2. Infantry 44 ; 3. Police 130 
Salute in guns— 11 

Samlhar— H, H. Maharaja Sir Bir Singh 
Deo Bahadur. k.O.i.b., Raja of— 

Date of birth— 26th August 1864 
Date of succession— 17th June 1896 
Area in sq. miles— 180 
Popul ation— 33,216 
Revenue— Rs. 3.50,000 neaily 
Salute m guns— 11 

Sitamau— H. H. Raja Sir Ram Singh, 
K.CI.E., Raja of— 

Date of birth— 2nd January 1880 
Area in sq. miles— 201 
Population— 26,549 
Revenue— Rs. 2,55,076 
Salute in guns— 11 

Q'walior State 

Owalior— H, H. Maharaja Mukhtar-ul- 
Mulk, Azim-uMqtidar, Bafi-ush-Shan, 
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Wala Shikoh, Motasham-i-Dauran, 
XJ mdat-ul-U mra, Maharajadhiraja 
Alijah, Hisamus-Salta-nat George 
‘ Jayaji Bao Seindia, Bahadur, Srinath, 
Mansur-i-Zaman, Fidwi-i-HazraM- 
Malik-Mnazzam-i-Rafi-ud-Darjat-i- 
Inglistan, Maharaja of— • 

Date of birth— ‘■.6th June *16 
Date of succession-" 5th June ’25 
Area in sq. miles— 26,367 
Population— 3,523 070 
Revenue— Rs* 241*81 lacs nearly 
Indian State Forces— 

Gwalior 1st Yayaji Lancers— 526 
„ 2nd Alijah „ —526 

„ 3rd Maharaja Madho Eao 

bcindia’s Own Lancers— 526 
„ 1st Maharani Sakhya Raya’s 
Own Battalion — 763 
2nd Maharaja Jayaji Rao’s 
Own Battalion — 765 
3id Maharaja Scindia’s Own 
Battalion— 772 

,, 4th Maharaja Bahadur Battalion 
—772 

„ 7th Scindia’s Battalion (Train- 
ing)— 488 

„ Mountain Battery— 260 
Scindia’s House Artillery— 138 
„ Sappers Artillery— 178 
„ Pony Transport Corps— 479 
Salute in Guns— 21 

Myderahad State 

Hyderabad — ^Lt.-General H. E, H. Asaf 
Jah Muzaffar-iil-Mulk wai Mamalik, 
Nizam-ul-Mulk Nizam-ud-Daula, 
Nawab Sir Mir Usman Ali Khan 
Bahadur, Fateh Jang, Faithful Allj 
of the British Government, G.c.s.i., 
Nizam of — 

Date of birth— 6th April 1886 
Date of succession— 29th August ’ll 
Area in sq. miles— 100,465 
Population— 17,877,986 
Revenue— Rs, 894*98 lacs 
Indian State Forces— Hyderabad 1st 
Imperial Service Lancers, 544 
Hyderabad 2nd Imperial Service 
Lancers, 544 
Salute in guns— 21 

Jammu db Kashmir State 
Jaminn & Kashmir— Lieut-Qenoral H. H, 
Raj Rajeshwar Maharajadhiraj Maha- 
raja Shri Haiisittghji Bahadur, Jndar 
Mahindar, Spar-i-Saltanat-LEnglishia, 
0,O.S.I., G,aLE., K,o.Y,o,, LUD., Maha- 
raja of— 

Date of birth— September 1895 
Date of succession— September 25 
Area in sq. miles— 84,471 
Population— 40,21,616 
Revenue— Rs, mT^2 lacs 
Indian States Forces— 


1. 1st Line Troops (Fighting Service) 
Jammu and Kashmir Body Guard 

Cavalry — 653 

2. 1st Jammu & Kashmir Mountain 

Battery 314 

3. 2nd Jammu & Kashmir Mountain 

Batteiy 262 

„ „ Infantry 679 

„ Rifles 690 

» » r . - 

„ „ Infantry 690 

„ „ Light 679 


1st 

2nd 

3rd 

4th 

5th 

6th 


10. 7th 
IL 8th 
12, 9th 


772 

690 

679 

679 


Ist Line (Troops Administrative Service) 
13. J. & L, A. T. 0, 365 


14, Jammu & Kashmir Infantry 

Training Battalion 1969 

15, Jammu & Kashmir Army 

Training School 26 

16, Auxiliary Service 

17, Jammu & Kashmir Military 

Transport 299 

18, Jammu & Kashmir State Band 68 

19, ,, Fort Dept. 117 

30. Military Veterinary Corps 21 

21. Military Medical Corps 40 

Salute in guns — ^21 


Banganapalle—H. H. Nawab Saiyid Fazle 
Ali Khan Bahadur, Nawab of— 

Date of Birth — ^9th November ’01 
Date of succession— 22nd January ’22 
Area in sq. miles— 275 
Population— 44,631 
Revenue— Rs, 3,53,758 
Salute in guns— 9 


Cochin — H. H. Sir Kerala Vaima, Maha- 
raja ot — 

Date of birth— 29th Vrischigon 1039 m, e. 
Date of succession— 13th April ’41 
Area in sq. miles— 1480 
Population — 1,422 ,87 5 
Revenue— Rs. 1,21,46.238 
Indian State Forces — ^34 officers and 

370 men 

Salute m guns— 17 


Pudukkottai— H. H. Sri Brihadamba Das 
Raja Rajagopala Tondaiman Bahadur, 
Date of birth— 23rd June 
Date of succession— 24th October ’28 
Area In sq. miles— 1,179 
Population —4,^18,318 
Revenue— Rs. 20,74,000 nearly 
Salute in guns— 11 


Travancore— H. H. Sir Padmanabha 
Dasa Vanchi Pala Rama Varma 
Kulasekhara Kiritapati Manney Sulta« 
Maharaja Baja Ramar^a Bafamar 
Shamsher Jang, a.ar.jst, Maharaja of— 
Date of birth— 7th November 12 
Date of Bucces^on-^lst September ^ ^ ^ 
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AT6a in sq. nailee— 7,66r75 
Population— 6,070,018 
Revenue— Rs. 280*73 lakhs 
Salute in guns— 19 ; Local 21 

Mysore— H, H* Maharaja Sri Chamaraja 
Wadiar Bahadur, Maharaja of— 

Date of birth— 18th July '19 
Date of succession— 8th September ’40 
Area in sq. miles — ^29,493 
Population — 78*29 lakhs including Civil 
& Military Station, Bangalore 
Revenue— Rs. 4,66.66,000 nearly 
Indian State Forces— Mysore Lancers 
495 ; Horse 136 ; Bodyguard 125 ; 
1st Infantry 772 ; 2nd infantry 1130 ; 
Palace Guard 500 
Salute in guns— 2i 

Punjab States 

Bahawalpur— Major His Highness Rukn- 
ud-Daula, Nusrat-i-Jang, Saif-ud- 
Daula, Hafiz-ul-Mulk, Mukhlish-ud- 
Daula, Wa-Muinud-Daula Nawab Al- 
Haj Sir Sadiq Muhammad Khan V 
Abbasi, Bahadur, G.C.I.B., K.c,8.i., 
K.C V 0 , Nawab Ruler of — 

Date of birth— Both September ’04 
Date of succession — 4th March ’u7 
Area in sq, miles— 22,000 
Population— Over one million 
Revenue — ^Rs. 1,40,00,000 nearly 
Indian State Forces— Bahawalpur 1st 
Sadiq Infantry ; Bahawalpur 2nd 
Haroon Infantry ; H, H. the Nawab’s 
Own Body Guard Lancers 
Salute in guns — 17 

Bilaspur— (Kahlur)— H. H. Raja Anand 
Ohandj Raja of — 

Date of birth— 26th January ’13 
Date of succession— I8th Nov. ’27 
Area in sq. miles — 448 
Population— 1,10,000 
Eeveaue— Rs. 3,00,000 nearly 
Salute in guns— H 

Chamha— H.- H. Raja Lakshman Singh, 
the Ruler of Chamba State (minor) 
Date of birth— 8th December ’24 
Date of succession— 7th Dee. ’36 
Area in sq. miles— 3,127 
Population— 16,89,38 
Revenue— Rs. 9,00,000 nearly 
Salute in guns— il 

Council of Administration appointed by 
the Government to carry on Minority 
Administration. President -Lt.— Col. 

H. S. Strong, O.I.BJ. Vice-President <& 
Chief Secretary— Dewan Bahadur 
Lala Madho Ram. Member— Rai 
Bahadur Lala Ghansbyam Dass. 
Farldkot— Lt, H. H. Farzand-LBaadat 
Nishan-i-Hamt-i-Kaisar-i-Hind Barar 
Bans Baja Har Indar Singh Bahadur, 
Date of birth— 29th January ’16 


Date of succession— 23rd December ’18 
Area in sq, miles— 643 
Population— 164,346 
Revenue— Rs. 17,00,000 nearly 
Indian State Forces— Faridkot Sappers- 
Headquaiters 8. (Field Company) 
Sappers & Miners 129. Bodyguard 
Lancers 27. Infantry 112. Band 36 
Salute in guns— 11 

Jind— Colonel H. H. Farzand-i Dilband 
Hasikh-ul-Itikad Daulat-i-1 nglishia 
Raja-Rajgan Maharaja Sir Ranbir 
Singh, Rajendra Bahadur, g.o.i.b. 
G,c.s.i., Maharaja of— 

Date of birth — 11th October 1879 
Date of succession — 7th March 1887 
Area in sq. miles— 1,259 
Population — 308,188 
Revenue— Rs, 28,00,000 nearly 
Indian State Forces— 

Salute in guns — 13 

Eapnrthala- Colonel His Highness 

Farzand-i-Dilband Rasikh-ul-Itkad 
Daulat-i-Inglishia Raja-i-Rajgan 
Maharaja Sir Jagatjit Singh Bahadur, 
G.O.SJ., G.C.I.E., a.B.E, Maharaja of— 
Date of birth— 24th November 1872 
Date of succession— 6th September 1877 
Area in sq. miles— 662 
Population— 3,78,380 
Revenue— Rs. 34,00,000 roughly 
Salute in guns — 13 

Loharu— Capt. H.*H. Nawab Mirza Amin*» 
ud-Din Ahmed, Fakhar-ud-Daula 
Khan Bahadur, Nawab of— 

Date of birth— 23rd March ii 
Date of succession — 80th Oct. ’26 
Area in sq. miles— 222 
Population— 27,892 
Revenue— Rs 1,38,000 nearly 
Salute in guns — 9 

Malerkotla— Lt.-Colonel H. H. Nawab 
Sir Ahmad Ali Khan, Bahadur, k.ci.s.1,, 
K.O.I.E., Nawab of— 

Date of birth— lOth September 1881 
Date of suecesBion— 23rd August ’08 
Area in sq. miles — 168 
Population— 80,322 
Revenue— Rs. 15,61,000 nearly 
Indian State Forces— Sappers— Head- 
quarters 16 ; Lancers (Bodyguard) 40 ; 
infantry 226 ; Field Company Sappers 
& Miners 295 
Salute in guns— ll 

Mandi— Major H, H. Raja Sir Jogindet 
Sen Bahadur, k.o.s.!., Raja of— 

Date of birth— 20th August ’04 
Date of succession— 28th April ’13 
Area. in sq miles — 1,200 
Population— 2,07,466 
Revenue— Rs. 12,60,000 nearly 
Salute in guns— 11 
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Nabha— H. H. Farzand-i-ArjmaiKj, 
Aquidat-Paiwand«i-Daulat-i-lnglishia, 
Barar Bans, Sarmur RaJa-i-Rajagan 
Maharaja Pratap Singha Malvendra 
Bahadur, Maharaja of — 

Date of birth— 2lst September ’19 
Date of succession— February *28 
Area in sq. miles— 928 
Population— 263,334 
Revenue— Es. 24,06,000 nearly 
Salute in guns— 13 

Patiala — Dr. H. H. Farzand-i-Khas 
Daulat-i-Englishia Mansur-ul-Zaman, 
Amir-ul-Umra Maharajadhiraj Raj 
Eajeshwar Shri Maharaja-i-Eajgaa 
Shri Yadavindra Singhji, ll d„ 
Mahendra Bahadur, Maharaja of — 

Date of birth— 7th January ’is 
Date of succession— 23rd March ’38 
Area in sq, miles— 5,932 
Population— 1,625,520 
Revenue— Rs. 1,57,00,000 
Indian State Forces— 

Combatants : Non-Combatants 


1. 1st Eajindar Lancers 475 178 

2. 2nd Patiala Lancers 212 85 

3. War Strength 2nd P. Lrs, 60 0 

4. P, H. A. 90 28 

6. 1st E, S. Infantry 732 66 

6* 2nd Yadavendra,, 666 61 

7. 3rd P. S. 662 61 

8. 4th Patiala „ 662 61 

9. Training Battalion 636 45 

10. Patiala Tranports Corps 99 33 

11. S. M. Vety. Hospital 5 9 

12. Army Trg. School 39 10 

13. Patiala Wireless Section 46 6 

14. Deputy Company 227 10 


4609 633 

Salute in guns— 17 

Sirmur (Nahan)— H. H. Lt. Maharaja 
Eajendra Prakash Bdr, Maharaja of— 
Date of birth— iOth January ’J3 
Date of succession— Nov, ’33 
Area in sq. miles— 1,141 
Population— 1,48,568 
Revenue— Es. 10,00,00u nearly 
Indian State Forces— Sappers— Head- 

quarters 5 ; Bind 23 ; No. 1 Company 
142 : No. 2 Company 166 ; State Body- 
guard Lancers 31 
Salute in guns— 11 

Sulcet— H. Baja Lakskman Sen, Raja of 

Date of birth— 1894 
Date of succession— 13th Oct. ’19 
Area in sq. miles— 420 
Population— 64,328 
Revenue— Es. 2,67,000 nearly 
in guns— 

Bashahr— fiL H, Raja Padam 3ingk, 


Date of birth— 1873 

Date of succession— 5th August *14 

Area in sq. miles— 3,820 

Population— 86,077 

Revenue— Es. 3,34,600 nearly 

Salute in guns— 9 


Rajputana States 

Alwar— H. H. Shri Sewai Maharaj Tej 
Singhji Bahadur, Maharaja of — 

Date of birth— 19th March ’ll 

Date of succession— 22ad July '37 

Area in sq. miles — ^3217 

Population— 7,49,751 

Revenue — ^About Rs. 40,00,000 

Indian State Forces— 1. Jey Paltan 

Infantry 865 ; 2. Pratap Paltan Infantry 

331 ; 3. A I war -Mangal Lancers 168 ; 4, 

Garrison Force 28 

Salute in guns — 15 

Banswara— H. H, Rai-i-Rayaii Maharawal 
Sahib Shri Sir Pirthi Singhji Bahadur, 
K.o.i.B. Maharawal of — 

Date of birth-— 15th July I8S8 
Date of succession — 8th January *14 
Area in sq. miles — 1,946 
Population— 2,99,918 
Revenue— Rs. 8,17, 726 
Salute in guns— 15 

Bharatj^nr— Lt. Col. H. H. Maharaja Sri 
Brajindra Bawai Sir Krishna Singh 
Bahadur, Bahadur jang, k 0.S.1,, 

Date of birth— 4th October 1899 
Date of succession— 27th August 1900 
Area in sq. miles — \QS2 
Population — i, 96, 437 
Revenue— Rs. 34,26,000 nearly 
Indian State Forces— Jas want House- 
hold Infantry— 772 ; 2nd Ram Singh’s 
*Own Infantry— 353 ; 3rd Baretha 

Infantry — 353 
Salute in guns— 17 

Bikaner— General IJ. H. Maharajadhiraj 
Rajeswar Narendra Shiromani Maha- 
rajah Sri Ganga Singhji Bahadur, 
©.aS-L, G.O.V.O., K-O.B., 

A.-D.-o., LL.D., Maharajah of— 

Date of birth— 13th Oct. 188O 
Date of sucoession— 3l8t Aug. 1887 
Area in sq. miles— 23,317 
Population— j 2,93,000 
Revenue— Rs. 1,58.11,000 
Indian State Forces— 

Ganga Bisala (Camel Corps) 532 
Sadul Light Infantry 773 

Dungar Lancers 

(includlBg H. H. ’s Body Gua»d 342 
J^jey Battery 245 
Oitaiw Battery* 20 
Ari^ry TraMnf ^ 

2nd Battalion, Mhmm 
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3rd BatfealioD, Bikaner State Infantry 362 
Trainiafi; Battalion 413 

Motor Machine Gun Sections lOO 

Salute in guns— Personal 19, Permanent 17. 

Bundi— His Highness Hadendra Siromani 
Deo Sar Bui and Eaj Maharajadhiraj 
Saheb Bahadur, g.cj.b 
D ate of birth — 8th March 1893 
Date of succession— 8th August ’27 
Area in sq. miles— 2,220 
Population— 2,49,374 
Bevenue— Rs. i5,6O,00J 
Salute in guns— 17 

Dhoipur— Lt»-OoL H. H. Bais-ud-Daula 
Si pahdar-uLMiilk Maharajadhi raia 
Sri Sawai Maharaj-Bana Sir Udaibhan 
Singh Lokmdar Bahadur Diler Jang 
Jai Deo, K.o.s.!., K.c.v.o., Maharaj- 
Baja of— 

Date of birth— 25th February 1893 

Date of succession— 29th March ’ll 

Area in sq. miles— 1,200 

Population— 2 3 ),1^8 

Bevenue— Bs. 17,50,000 nearly 

Indian State Forces— Dholpur Narsingb 

Infantry 164 ; Dholpur Sappers and 

Miners 75 

Salute in guns — 16 

Dungarpur— H. H. Bai-i-Bayan Mahi- 
mahendra Maharajadhiraj Slaharawal 
Sri Lakshman Singbji Bahadur, 
K.C.S.I., Maharawal of— 

Date of birth— 7 th Mar. W 
Date of succession— 15th Nov. ’i8 
Area in sq. miles — 1,460 
Pot >ulation— 2,74.282 
Bevenue— Bs, 8,00,000 
Salute iu guns— 16 

Jaipur— H. H. Saramad-i-Bajaha-i 

Hindustan Baj Bajindra Sri Maba- 
rajadhiraja Sir Sawai Man Singh 
Bahadur, G.OXK, Maharaja of— 

Date of birth— 21 st August ’ll 
Date of succession— 7th September ’22 
Area in sq. miles— 16,682 
Population — 26,3 1 ,776 
Bevenue— Bs. 1,36,00,000 nearly 
Indian State Forces— Jaipur Infantry— 772 
Jaipur Lancers— 526 ; Trpt. Corps— 670 
Salute in guns— 17 

Jatsalmer— H. H. Maharajadhiraj Raj 
Bajeshwar Param Bhattarak Sri 
MaSiarawalji Sir Jawahir Singhji Deb 
Bahadur Yadukul Ofaandrabhal 
Bukan-ud-Daula, Muszaffar Jang, 
Bijaiman k.o.sj., Ruler of— 

Date of birth— 18th Nov. 1882 
Date of succession— 26th June ’14 
Area in sq* miles— 16,062 


Population— 93,246 
Salute in guns— 16 

Jhalawar— H, H. Dharmadivakar Praja- 
vatsal Patit-pawn Maharaj Bana Shri 
Sir Bajendra Singh Ji Dev Bahadur, 
K.C.SJ. Maharaj Bana of— 

Date of birth— i5th July 1900 
Date of succession— 13th April ’29 
Area in sq. miles— 813 
Population— 1,22,376 
Salute in guns— 13 

Jodhpur— Air Commodore His Highness 
Raj Hajeswar Saramad-i-Rajai*Hind 
Maharajadhiraj Shri Sir Umaia Singhji 
Sahib Bahadur, g.o.s.l, g.o.le., k.o.v.o., 
A.P.O , liLD., Maharaja of — 

Date of birth— 8th July ’03 
Ascended the throne— 3rd October, ’18 
Area— 86,071 sq* miles 
Population —2 1 ,34,848 
Revenue— Bs. 157.71,521 
Indian State Forces — 

Jodhpur Sardar Rissala— 508 ; Jodhpur 
Trainiiig Squadron— 147 ; Jodhpur Sar- 
dar Infantry, including Training Coy, 
(163) and State Military Band (89)— 
864; 2nd Jodhpur Infantry— 669; Jodh- 
pur Mule Troops— '-0; Fort Guard— 94; 
Salute in guns— 17 

Kai’auU— H, H. Maharaja Sir Bhompal 
Deo Bahadur Yadukul Chandra Bhal, 
K.O.S*!.. Maharaja of— 

Date of birth— 18th June 1866 
Date of succession— 2l8t August ’27 
Area in sq, miles — 1,242 
Population— 1 ,52,413 
Pktimated Gross Revenue— 6,28,000 
Salute in guns— 17 

Kishengarh— H. H. Umdae Rajhae 
Baland Makan Maharajadhiraja Maha- 
raja Sumair Singhji Sahib Bahadur, 
(Minor) Maharaja of— 

Date of birth— 27th January ’29 
Date of succession— 24fch April ’39 
Area in sq. miles — 868 
Population— 1,04,1 55 
Bevenue— Rs* 7,50,000 
Salute in guns— 15 

Kotah— Colonel H. H. Maharao Sir Dmed 
Singh Bahadur. G.o.s.i,, o..o.t.)s., g.b,®., 

I Maharao of— 

Date of biith— 15th September 1872 
Date of succession— 11th June 1889 
Area in sq. miles— 5,684 
Population— 6,85,804 
Revenue— Rs. 5368 lacs 
Salute in guns— 19 

Pratabgarh— H. H. Maharawat Sir Ram* 
singhii Bahadur, k.0.i*b., Maharawat of 
Date of Dirth- ’08 
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Date of fluccessiOD— *29 
Area in sq miles— 889 
Population— 91,967 
Revenue— Rs. 5,82,000 nearly 
• Salute in guns— 15 

Shabpura— H, H. Rajadbiraj Umaid 
Singhji, Raja of— 

Date of birth-7tli March 1876 
Date of succession— 24th June *32 
Area in sq. miles— 405 
Population— 61.173 
Revenue— Rs, 336,762 nearly 
Salute in guns— 9 

, Sirohi— H, H. Maharajadhiraj Maharao 
Sir Sarup Ram Singh Bahadur, 
G.O,l.E., K.c.s.i. Maharao of — 

Date of birth— 27th Sept. 1888 
Date of succession— 29th April *20 
Area in sq. miles— 1,994 
Population— 2,33,870 
Revenue— Rs. 11,48,771 
Salute in guns— 15 

Tonk— H. H, Sald-ud-daula Wazir-ul- 
Mulk Nawab Hafiz Sir Mohammad 
Sadat Ali Khan Bahadur Sowlat-i« 
Jung, G.C.I.B. Nawab of— 

Date of birth — 13 th February, 1879 
Date of succession— 23rd June *30 
Area in sq. miles— 2,553 
Population— 3,53,687 
Revenue— RsJ9, 30, 000 B, 0, nearly 
Salute in guns— 17 

Udaipur (Mewar)— Lt. Ool. H. H. Maha- 
rajadhiraj a Mabarana Shri Sir Bhopal 
Singhji Bahadur, G.o.s. 1 ,, Maharana of — 
Date of birth— 22nd February 1884 
Date of succession— 24th May *30 
Area in sq. miles— 12,753 
Population— 1,925,000 
Revenue— Rs, 80,00,000 nearly 
Salute in guns— 19 

. Sikkim State 

Sikkim— H. H. Maharaja Sir Tashi 
Namgyal, Maharaja of— 

Date of birth— 1893 
Date of succession— 5th Dec. *14 
Area in sq. miles— 2,818 
Population— 81,721 
Revenue— Rs. 4,33,000 nearly 
Salute in guns— 15 

United Provinces States 

Benares— H. H. Maharaja VibhutiNarayan 
Sihgb Bahadur (minor), Maharaja of— 
Date of birth— 5th November *27 
Date of succession— 5th April, *39 
Area in sq* miles— 875 
Population— 451,327 
Rmrf:iue-"Rs,3a,42,9SI nearly 
SisSyra M gunS'^lB (Local 15) 

jKampur^-^^btaih H. H. AHteh Farzand** 
i-I>ilpa^3^i«Daiilat4«IngltBhia Makhlis^ 


ud-Daula Nasir-ul-Mulk. Amir-ul- 
Umara, Nawab Sir Saiyid Mohammad 
Raza Ali Khan Bahadur Mustaid 
Jung, e;.o.s«i., Nawab of— 

Date of birth— 17th Nov. *o6 
Date of succession— 20th June *30 
Area in sq. miles— 892*54 
Population — 464,919 
Revenue— Rs. 51,00,000 nearly 
Salute in guns— 15 

Tehrf (Garhwal)— Lt. Colonel H. H, 
Maharaja Narendra Shah, k.o.s.1,, of— 
Date of birth— 3rd Aug* 1898 
Date of succession— 25th April 13 
Area in sq. miles— 4,502 
Population— 3,18,482 
Revenue— Rs. 18,30,000 nearly 
Indian State Forces— Tehri H. Q* 
Infantry and Band— 100 
Tehri Pioneers Narendra— 101 
” Sappers and Miners— 129 
Salute in guns— 11 

Western India States 

Bhavnagar— Lt. H. H* Sir Krishna- 
kumersinhji Bhavsinghji, K.O.S.r., 
Maharaja of— 

Date of birth— I9th May *12 
Date of succession— 18th July *19 
Area in sq, miles— 2,961 
Population— 5,00,274 
Revenue— Rs. 109,68,620 
Indian State Forces— Bhavnagar Lancers 
— 270 ; Bhavnagar Infantry— 219 
Salute in guns— 13 

Cutch— H. H. Maharajadhiraj Mirza 
Maharao Shrl Sir Khengarji, Sawai 
Bahadur, G.o.s.i., g.o.lb. Maharao of— 
Date of birth— 23rd Aug. 1866 
Date of succession— 1st Jan. 1876 
Area in sq. miles— 8,249,5 
Population— 5,00,800 
Revenue— Rs. 31,00,000 nearly 
Salute in guns— 17 Perm. 19 Local 

Dhrangadhra— Major H. H. Mahara|a 
Shri Ghansbyamsinhji Ajitsinh}!, 
G.O.I.B., b;.o.s.x., Maharaja of— 

Date of birth— Slat May 1889 
Date of succession— February *11 
Area in sq. miles— 1,167 
Population— 9^946 
Revenue— Rs. 25,00,000 nearly 
Salute in guns— 13 

Dhrol— H. H. Thakor Saheb Shri Chan- 
drasinhji Saheb, Thakor Saheb of— 
Date of birth— 28 Aug* IB* 

Date of succession— 2Dth 0ct* *89 
Area in sq, miles— 282*7 
Population— 27,^9 
Revenue-Es. 289,281 
Salute in guna— 0 

Gondal->H. H. Kb&Btafa Sid 
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vatsinhji Sagramji G.c.SJ. o.c.LB. 
Maharaja of — 

Date of birth— 24th Oct 1865 
Date of succession— 14th Dec. 1869 
Area in sq. miles— 1,024 
Population— 2,05,846 
Revenue— Es. 50,00,000 nearly 
Salute in guns— 11 

Junagadh— Captain H. H, Nawab Sir 
Mahabatkhanji, Rasulkhanji k.c.sj., 
G.0,i.E., Nawab of— 

Date of birth— 2nd Aug. 1900 
Date of succession— 22nd Jan. *11 
Area in sq miles— 3, 336*9 
Population— -545,152 
Revenue— Es. 1,00,00,000 
Indian State Forces— Junagadh Lancers 
— 173 : Junagadh Mahabatkhanji 
Infantry 201 
Salute in guns— 15 

Limbdi— Thakor Saheb Shri L. Ohhatra- 
salji Digvijaysinhji, Thakor Saheb of— 
Date of birth— l9Lh Feb. *04 
Date of succession— 6th Jan. *41 
Area in sq. miles— 343*96 

(exclusive of about 207 sq miles in 
the Oollectorate of the Ahmedabad). 
Population— 44,000 nearly 
Revenue— Es. 7,00,000 nearly • 

Salute in guns— 9 

Morvi— H. H. Mah^araja Shri Lakhdhirji 
Waghji, G.B B., K.o.s.iv Maharaja of— 
Date of birth— 26th Dec. 1876 
Date of succession— 11th Jan. ’22 
Area in sq. miles— 822 
Population— 112,023 
Revenue— Hs. 50 lacs nearly 
Salute in guns— 11 

Nawanagar— Lt. Ool. H. H. Maharaja Jam 
Shri Sir Digvijaysinhji Eanjitsinhji 
Jadeja, g.o.lb., k.o.si., ad.o., Maha- 
raja Jam Sahib of— ' 

Date of birth— 1st Sept. 1895 
Date of succession— 2nd April *33 
Area in sq. miles— 3,791 
Population — 5,04,006 
Revenue— Es. 94,00,000 nearly 
Salute in guns— 15 

Palanpur— Lt. Colonel H, H. Nawab Shri 
Taley Muhammad Khan Bahadur. 
G.OJ.B., K.c.v.o., Nawab Sahib of — 
Date of birth— 7th July 1883 
Date of succession— 28th Sept. *18 
Area in sq. miles— 1,774,64 
Population— 3,15,855 
Revenue— Es. 11,64,987 
Salute in guns— 13 

Falitana— H. H. Thakor Saheb Shri £aha- 
dursinbj! Mansinhji K.OJ.E., b:.o.s.x., 
Thakor Saheb of— 

Date of birth— 3rd April *00 
Date of succession— 29th Aug. *05 


Area in sq. miles— 288 
Population— 62,150 
Revenue— Es. 9,00,000 nearly 
Salute in guns— 9 

Porbandar— Captain H. H. Maharaja Shri- 
Sir Natwarsinhji, Bhabsinhji K.C.SJ., 
Maharaja Ran a Saheb of— 

Date of birth— 30 June *01 
Date of succession— lOth Dec. *08 
Area in sq, miles— 642,25 
Population— 1,46,648 
Revenue — Es. 26,00,000 nearly 
Salute in guns— 13 

Radhanpnr— H. H, Nawab Saheb Murta- 
zakhan Jorawarkhan Babi Bahadur 
Nawab of— 

Date of birth— 10th Oct. 1899 
Date of succession— 7 th April *37 
Area in sq. miles— 1,150 
Population~-70,530 
Revenue Es. 8,000,00 to 10,00,000 
Salute in guns— 11 

Rajkot— H. H. Thakor Saheb Shri Pradu- 
mnasinhji, Thakor Saheb of — 

Date of birth— 24th Feb. *13 
Date of succession— 17th August *40 
Area in sq. miles— 2824 
Population— 1,03,033 
Revenue- Es. 13,40.872 nearly 
Salute in guns— 9 

Wadhwan— H. H. Thakore Saheb Shri 
Surendrasinhji, Thakore Saheb of— 
Date of birth— 4th January, *22 
Date of succession— 27th Jul^ *34 
Area. 242*6 sq. miles excluding the area 
in the British Indian District of 
Ahmedabad. 

Population— 50,934 
Revenue — Es, 6 Lacs 
Salute— Permanent 9 guns 

Wankaner— Captain H. H. Maharana 

Shri Sir Amarsinhji, K.C.SJ., k.o.i,b., 
Maharana Eajsaheb of— 

Date of birth— 4th Janua:^ 1879 
Date of succession— 12th June 1881 
Area in sq. miles — ^417 
Population— 55,024 
Revenue — Ea 7,67,0{X) 

Salute in guns— 11 

Indian States (without Salute) 

Baluchistan State 

Las Bela— Mir Ghulam Muhammed 

Khan Jam of — 

Date of birth— December 1895 
Date of succession— March *21 
Area in sq. miles— 7,132 
Population— 50,696 
Revenue— Rs. 3,78,000 nearly 

Bihar ^ Orissa States 
Athgarh— Raja Sreekoran Radhapat{| 
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Bebarta Patnaik, Eaja of— 

Date of Birth— 28th Nov. *09 
Date of succession— 22nd June ’18 
Area in sq. miles— 168 
Population — 55,508 
Eevenue—EsJ, 76,000 

Athmalik— Eaja Kishor Chandra Deo 
Date of birth — 10th November ’04 
Date of succession— 3rd November ’18 
Area in sq. miles— 730 
Population —59,749 
Eevenue— Es* 1,81,000 nearly 

Bamra— Eaja Bhanuganga Tribhuman 

Deb, Eaja of — 

Date of birth— 25th February, ’14 
Date of succession— 1st January ’20 
Area in square miles— 1,988 
Population— 1,34,721 
Eevenue— Es. 5,81,000 nearly 

Baramba— Eaja Sree Narayan Chandra 
Birbar Mangral Mahapatra, Eaja of— 
Date of birth— 10th January 14 
Date of succession- 20th August ’22 
Area in sq. miles— 142 
Population— 52,924 
Eevenue— Es. 1,03,000 nearly 

Baud— Eaja Narayan Prasad Deo of— 
Date of birth— 14th March ’04 
Date of succession— 10th March ’13 
Area in sq. miles— 1,264 
Population— 124,411 
Eevenue — ^Es. 2,72,000 nearly 

Bonal — ^Eaja Indra Deo, Raja of — 

Date of birth— 6th January 1884 
Date of succession — 19th February ’02 
Area in square miles— 1,296 
Population— 68,178 
Eevenue— Es. 2 36,000 nearly 

Baspalla— Eaja Kishore Chandra Deo 

Date of birth— 16th April ’08 

Date of succession— 11th December ’13 

Area in square miles— 568 

Population— 53,833 

Eevenue— Es, 1,41,993 

Bhenhanal— E^a Bankar Pratap 

Mahendra Bahadur, Baja of— 

Date of birth— 5th November ’04 
Date of succession— 16th Oct. 18 
Area in square miles— 1.463 
Population— 2,33,691 
Eevenue— R b. 5,13,000 nearly 

Gangpur— Eaja Bhawani Bhankar Sekhar 
Date of birth— 14th May *1898 
Date of succession— 10th June *17 
Area in square miles— 2,492 
Population— 3,09,271 
Eevenue— Eb. 6,76,000 nearly 
Hindol— Eaja Bahadur! Naba Kishor 

^Omndra Singh Mardraj Jagadeb, 
Eaja of— 

Pate of Mrth-14th June im 


Date of succession— 10th February ’06 
Area in sq. miles— 312 
Population— 48,896 
Eevenue— Es. 1,45,000 

Keonjhar- Eaja Shri Balabhadra Narayan 
Ehanj Deo. Euler of— 

Date of birth— 26th December ’05 
Date of succession— 12th August ’26 
Area in sq. miles— 3,217 
Population— 529,786 
Eevenue— Es. 15*56 lakhs nearly 

Khandpara— Eaja Harihar Singh, Mardraj 
Bhramarbar Eay, Raja of — 

Date of birth— 26th August ’14 
Date of succession— 26t£ December ’22 
Area in sq. miles— 244 
Population— 64,289 
Revenue — Es. 1,22,000 

Kharsa wan— Eaja Sriram Chandra Bingh 

Date of birth— 4th July 1892 

Date of succession— 6th February ’02 

Area in sq. miles— 157 

Population— 44,805 

Eevenue— Es. 1.18,000 nearly 

Narsingbpur— Raja Ananta Narayan 

Man Singh Harichandan Mahapatra 
Date of birth— 9th September ’08 
Date of succession — 5th July ’21 
Area in sq. miles— 207 
Popul a tio n —48,448 
Eevenue— Es. 1,29,000 

Nayagarh— Eaja Krishna Chandra Bingh 
Maiidhata, Eaja of— 

Date of birth — 15th August ’ll 
Date of succession— 7th Dec. ’18 
Area in sq. miles — 552 
Population— 1 ,61,409 
Eevenue— Es. 3,92,210 

Nilgiri— Eaja Kishore Chandra Mardraj 
Harichandan, Eaja of — 

Date of birth— 2nd Feb. ’04 
Date of succession— 6th July ’13 
Area in sq. miles— 284 
Population— 73,109 
Eevenue— Rs. 2,14.589 

Pal lahara— Eaja Muni Pal, Baja of — 
Date of birth— 26feh November ’03 
Date of succession—lSth April ’13 
Area in sq. miles— 452 
Population— 23,229 
Revenue*— Es. 75,000 nearly 

Ralrakhol— Eaja Bir Chandra Jaduman! 

Date of birth— 1894 

Date of Buccessioh— 3rd July ’06 

Area in eq. miles— 633 

Population— 31,225 

Eevenue— Es* 75,000 nearly 

Banpnr— Baja Birbar Krishna Chandra 
Mahapatra, Eaja of— , 

Data of toth— About 1887 ' 

Date of Bucoe^ion— 12th Ju^y 1899 ’ " 
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Area in sq. miles— 203 
Population— 41,282 
Beventie— Rs. 65,000 

Seraikella— Baja Aditya Pratap Singh 
Deo, Buler of— 

Date of birth— 30th July, 1887 
Date of succession— 9th Dec, ’31 
Area in sq, miles— 449 
Population— 156,374 
Bevenue— Bs. 418,000 nearly 

Talcher— Baja Kishore Chandra Birbar 
Harichandan, Baja of— 

Date of birth— 9th Jnne 1880 

Date of succession— 18th December 1891 

Area in sq, miles— 399 

Population— 86,482 

Bevenue— Bs* 8,97,668 gross 

Maratha States— (Bombay Presy) 

Akalkot— Meherban Shrimant Vijayasingh 
Fatehsingh, Baja Bhonsle, Raja of— 
Date of birth— 13th Dec. ’15 
Date of succession— 4th April '23 
Area in sq. miles — 498 
Population— 92,605 
Revenue— Bs. 7,58,000 nearly 
Aundh— Meherban Bhavanrao alias Bala 
Sahib, Pant Pratinidhi of— 

Date of birth— 24th Oct. 1868 
Date of succession— 4th November ’09 
Area in sq. miles— 501 
Population— 88.762 
Bevenue— Rs. 3,38,278-12-1 

Phaltan— Major Baja Shrimant Malojirao 
Mudhojirao alias Nana Saheb Nalk 
Nimbalkar, Raja of— 

Date of birth— 11th September 1896 
Date of succession— 17th October ’16 
Area in sq. miles— 397 
Population — 58,761 

Bevenue— Rs. 8,56.000 | 

Jath— Lt. Raja Shrimant Viiayasinghrao 
Bamrao DafLe, Baja of— 

Date of birth— 2l8t July ’09 
Date of succession — 14th August ’28 
Area in sq. miles— 981 
Population— 91,099 
Bevenue— Rs. 4,25,000 

Jamkhandi— Meherban Shankarrao 
Farashramrao alias Appasaheb 
Patwardhan, Baja Saheb of— 

Bate of birth— 5th Nov. ’06 
Date of succession— 25th Feb, ’24 
Area in sq. miles— 524 
Population — 1,14.282 
Revenue-- Bs. 10,06,715 

Eumndwad (Senior)— Meherban Ohinta- 
manrao Bhalchandrarao alias Balasabeb 
Patwardhan, Chief of— 

Date of birth— 13th Feb. *21 

Date (A sujeceasion— 10th September ’27 

Area in sq. miles— 182'5 


Population— 88.760 
Bevenue— Rs. 3, 76,000 nearly 

Enrundwad (Jr),— Meherban Madhavrao 
Ganpatro alias Bhausaheb Patwar- 
dhan, chief of— 

Date of birth— 6th Dec. 1875 
Date of succession— 29th July, 1899 
Area in sq. miles— 114 
Population— 34,288 
Revenue— Rs. 2,88,000 nearly 

MIraJ (Sr)— Narayanrao Gangadharrao 

alias Tatyasaheb Patwardhan, 

Chief of — 

Date of birth— 6th September. 1898 
Date of succession — 11th Dec. ’39 
Area in sq. miles— 342 
Population— 93,938 
Bevenue— Rs. 4,41,000 nearly 

MiraJ (Jr)— Meherban Sir Madhavrao 
Harihar alias Baba Saheb Patwardhan, 
K.C.I.E., Baja of— 

Date of birth— 4th March 1889 
Date of succession— 16th Dec. 1899 
Area in sq, miles— 196J 
Population —40,686 
Revenue— Bs, 3,68,515 nearly 

Bamdurg— Meherban Bamrao Venkatrao 
alias Rao Saheb Bhave, Chief of — 

Date of birth— 16th Sept. 1896 
Date of succession— 30th April ’U7 
Area in sq. miles— 169 
Population— 33,997 
Bevenue— Bs. 2,69,000 nearly 

Savanur— Captain Meherban Abdul 
Majid Khan, Diler Jang Bahadur, 
Nawab of— 

Date of birth— 7th Oct. 1890 
Date of succession— 30th January 1893 
Area in sq. miles— 70 
Population— 16.830 
Bevenue— Bs, 1,69,000 fiearly 

Mahi^Kantha States 

Gbodasar— Thakor Shri Fatehsinghji 
Batansinji Dabhi, Thakor Saheb of— 
Date of birth— 7th* Aug. *09 
Date of succession— 3lBt May *30 
Area in sq, miles— 16 
Population— 6,708 
Bevenue— Bs. 51,000 

Ilol -Thakor Shivsinghji, Thakor of— 
Date of birth— 31st Deo. ’10 
Date of succession— 18th Oct, ’27 
Area in sq. miles— 19 
Population— 3,349 
Revenue— Rs. 41,000 nearly 

Eatosan— Thakor Takhatsinhji Karan- 
Binhji, Thakor of— 

Date of birth— 9th Dec. 1870 
Date of succession— January ’01 
Area in sq. miles— 10 
Population— 4,818 
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Revenue— Es. 51,000 nearly 
Khadal— Sardar Shri Fatelxsinliji Raj- 
sinhji, Thakor Shri of— 

Date of birth— 1899 

Date of BuccesBion— 7th February ’12 

Area in sq* miles— 8 

Population— 2,825 

Revenue— Es. 35,000 nearly 

Malpur— Raolji Shri Qambhirsinhji 
Himatsinhli— 

Date of birth-27th Oct. ’14 
Date of succession— 23rd June ’23 
Area in sq. miles— 97 
Population— 16,582 
Revenue — ^Rs. 1,10,000 approx. 

Pethapur— Thakor Faiehsinhji Gambhir* 
sinhji, Thakor of— 

Date of birth— 3rd Oct. 1895 
Date of succession— 1896 
Area in sq. miles— 11 
Population — 3,938 
Revenue— Rs. 34,000 (nearly) 

Varsoda— Thakor Joravarsinhji of— 

Date of birth— 17th April T4 
Date of succession— 18fch July *19 
Area in sq, miles— 11 
Population —3,424 
Revenue — ^Rs. 33,000 nearly 

VIJayanaffar— Rao Shri Hamir-sinhiji 
Date of birth— 3rd January *04 
Date of succession— 27th June *16 
Area in sq. miles— 135 
Population — 12,000 (approx) 

Revenue — Rs. 1,00,00(5 nearly 

Bewa Kantha States 

Bhadarwa — Shrimant Thakur Saheb 
Shree Natvarsinghii Ranlitsiuhli, 
Thakor of— 

Date of birth— 19th November '03 
Date of succession— 26th April '35 
Area in sq. miles- 27 (excluding several 
Wanta villages under Baroda State) 
Population— 13,520 
Revenue— Rs, 1,14,000 nearly 

Jambugodha— Meherban Rana Shri 

Ranjitsinbji Gambhirsinhji, Thakore 
Saheb of— Farmar Rajput. He enjoys 
full Oivil and Criminal powers. 

Date of birth— 4th January 1892 
Date of succession— 27th September *17 
Area in sq, miles— 143 
Population— 11,385 
Revenue— Rs, i42,000 

Kadana— Eana Shri Ohatrasaljl, Thakor of 
Date of birth— 28th January 1879 
Date of succession— 12th April 1889 
Area in sq^ miles— 130 
Population— 15,370 
Revenue— Rs* 1,32,000 nearly 

Naavadl-^^Thakor Ranjitsinhji, Thakot of— 
Date of birth— 24fh March *05 


Date of succession— 13th Sept, *27 
Area in sq. miles— 1950 
Population— 4,197 
Revenue— Rs. 33,000 nearly 

Palasni— Thakor Indarsinhji, Thakor of— 
Date of birth— 16fch Aug. 1^5 
Date of succession— 30th May *07 
Area in sq. miles— 12 
Population— 1,766 
Revenue— Rs, 22,(300 nearly 

Sihora— Thakor Mansinhjee Karansinhjee 
Date of birth— 14th November '07 
Date of succession — ^IBth June '28 
Area in sq. miles— 19 (approx) 

Population —5300 
Revenue — ^Rs. 36, (XK) nearly 

TJchad— Thakor Mohomadmia Jitawaba 
Date of birth— 15th October 1895 
Date of succession— 24th June 15 
Area in sq. miles— 8*50 
Population — ^2,330 
Revenue- R b. 41,000 nearly 

Umetha— Thakor Ramsinhji Raisinhil 
Date of birth— 19 August 1894 
Date of succession— 1st July *22 
Area in sq. miles— 24 
Population — 5,355 
Revenue — ^Rs. 73,000 nearly 

Central India States 

Alipura— Rao Harpal Singh, Rao of— 
Date of birth— 12th Aug. 1882 
Date of succession— 26th March ’22 
Area in sq. miles— 73 
Population — 14,580 1 
Revenue— Rs, 70,000 nearly 

Bakbtgarh— Thakur Rai Singh, Thakur of 
Date of birth— 3rd October 1889 
Date of succession— 30^ May *12 
Area in sq. miles— 66 
Population— 10,414 
Revenue— Rs. 74,000 nearly 

Garauli— Diwan Bahadur Ohandrabhan 
Singh, chief of— 

Date of birth — 2nd April 1883 
Date of succession— 2u^ Dec. 1883 
Area in sq. miles— 31 
Population— 4,965 
Revenue— Rs. 36,000 nearly 

Jobat— Bana Bhimsing, Rana of— 

Date of birth— 10th November *15 
Date of succession— 20th May *17 
I Date of getting Ruling Powers— 14th 
! March *36 
Area in sq. miles— 131,20 
I Population— 20,945 
Revenue— Rs. Sl,560/» 

Kaidihi-Baroda— Mid&aralBenfmiMlIm Sin^ 
Date of Mrth— 6rd OcWIte^ ^ i 
Date of succession— IBth June W , , j, 
Area in sq.. miies— 34^63 , 
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Population— 5000 
Revenue— Es. 71000/- 

Kathiwara — ^Rana Thakar Sahib 

Onkaxsinhii, Rana of — 

Date of birth— 6th December 1891 
Date of succesBion— 8th June, *03 
Area in sq, miles— 70 
Population— 6096 
Revenue— Rs. 44,880 
Eothi — Kaja Bahadur Sitaraman Pratap 
Bahadur Singh, Raja of — 

Date of birth— 26th July 1892 
Date of succession— 8th August *14 
Area in sq* miles— 169 
Population— 20,087 
Revenue— Rs. 70,000 nearly 

Kurwai— Nawab Sarwar Ali Khan of — 
Date of birth — 1st December *01 
Date of succession — 2nd October *06 
Area in sq. miles— 142 
Population— 1 9,861 
Revenue— Rs, 2,64,000 nearly 

Mota Barkhera— Bhumia Nain Singh of— 
Date of birth— 7th November *07 
Date of succession— 4th June *12 
Area in sq, miles— 39 
Population 4,782 
Revenue— Rs. 63,000 nearly 

Multhan— Dharmalankar, Dharm-bhushan, 
Dharm-Divaker, Shreeman Maharaj 
Bharat Sinhji Sahib, Chief of— 

Date of birth— 1893 

Date of succession — 26th August *01 

Area in sq. miles— 100 

Population— 11,804 

Revenue— Over Rs. 1,00,000 

Nlmkhera— Bhumia Gauga Singh, Bhumia 

Date of birth— *11 

Date of succession— 27 th March *22 
Area in sq. miles— 90 
Population— 6,368 
Revenue — Rs. 62,000 nearly 

Paldeo— Ohaubey Shiva Prasad, Jagirdar of 

Date of birth— ist March *08 

Date of succession— Srd Oct. *23 

Area in sq. miles— 63*14 

Population— 9,038 

Revenue— Es. 60,000 nearly 

Piploda— Rawat Mangal Singh, Rawat of 

Date of birth— 7th September 1893 

Date of succession— 6tn Nov. *19 

Area in square miles— 36 

Population— 9,766 

Revenue— Rs. 1,14,000 

Sarila— Baja Mahipal Singh, Raja of— 

Date of succession— llth Sep. 1898 

Area in square miles— 35,28 

Population— 6,081 

Revenue— Rs. 1,00,000 nearly 

Sarwan— Thakur Mahendra Singh 

Date of birth— 6th November *09 


Date of succession— 23rd April *21 
Area in sq. miles — 7l 
Population— 7,199 
Revenue— Rs. 60,000 nearly 

Sobawal— Raja Bhagwat Raj Bahadur 
Singh, 0.I.E,, Raja of — 

Date of birth— 7th August 1878 
Date of succession— 23rd Nov. 1899 
Area in sq. miles- 213 
Population — 88,078 
Revenue— Rs. 1,04,000 nearly 

Tori Fateh pnr —Dewan Raghuraj Singh, 
Jagirdar of— 

Date of birth— 28.1.1895 
Date of succession- 7.4.’4l 
Area in sq. miles — 36 
Population— 6,269 
Revenue— Rs. 31,000 nearly 

Central Frovinces States 

Baatar — ^Maharaja Pravir Chandra Deo 
Date of birth— 26th June *29 
Date of succession — 28th Feb. *36 
Area in sq. miles— 13,725 
Population— 6,34.915 
Revenue— Rs. 13,20,699 

Chhuikhadan— Mahant Bhudhar Kishore 
Das of— 

Date of birth— April 1891 
Date of succession— 30th Sept. *03 
Area in sq. miles— 164 
Population— 26,141 
Revenue— Rs. 1,22,000 

Jashpnr— Raja Bijay Bhushan Singh Deo 
Date of birth — llth Jan. *26 
Date of succession— 8th Feb. *26 
Area in sq. miles— 1,923 
Population— 2,23,632 
Revenue— Rs, 3,62,342 
Kanker— Maharajadhiraj Bhanupratap 
Deo, Chief of— 

Date of birth— i7th September *22 
Date of succession— 8th Jan, *26 
Area in sq. miles— 1,429 
Population — 122,928 
Revenue— Rs. 3,88,000 

Kawardha— Thakur Dharmraj Singh 
Chief of— 

Date of birth— 18th August *10 
Date of succession— 4th Feb, *20 
Area in sq, miles— 808 
Population— 72,820 
Revenue— Rs. 2,93,176 nearly 

Ehairagarh— Baja Birendra Bahadur 
Singh, Raja of — 

Date of birth— 9th November *14 
Date of succession— 22nd October *18 
Area in sq miles— 931 
Population— 167,400 
Revenue— Rs. 6,80,000 nearly 

Korea— Baja Ramanuj Pratap Singh Deo. 
Raja of— 
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Date of birth-“8th December '3i 
Date of succession— November '09 
Area in sq. miles— 1,647 
Population— 90,500 , 

Revenue— Rs. 7,00,199 

Makrai— Raja Drigpal Shah Hathiya Rai of 

Date of birth— 24th September ’04 

Date of succession— 30th October ’18 

Area in sq. miles— 155 

Population— 12,803 

Revenue— Rs. 2,01,000 nearly 

Nandgaon— Mahant Sarveshwar Das, of— 

Date of birth— 30th March ’u6 

Date of succession— 24th June ’13 

Area in sq. miles— 871 

Population— 1,47,919 

Revenue— Rs, 7,91,000 

Raigarh— Raja Ohakradhar Singh, Raja of 
Date of birth— I9th August ’05 
Date of succession— 23ra August ’24 
Area in sq. miles — 1486 
Population — ^2,41,634 

Revenue— Rs. 6,46,000 nearly ! 

Sakti— Raja Liladhar Singh, Raja of— 

Date of birth— 3rd Feb. 1892 

Date of succession — 4th July ’14 

Area in sq. miles— 138 

Population— 41,595 

Revenue— Rs, 1,20,000 nearly 

Sarangarh— Raja Bahadur Jawahir Singh, 

Date of birth— 8rd Deo. 1888 

Date of succession— 6th Aug, 1890 

Area in sq. miles— 640 

Population— 1,17,781 

Revenue— Rs. 3, 1 4,000 nearly 

Surgnja — Maharaja Ramanuj Saran Singh, 
Deo Maharaja of— 

Date of birth— 4th Nov. 1895 
Date of Bucoession-- 3lBt Dec. *17 
Area in sq, miles— 6,056 
Population— 6,61 ,307 
Revenue— Rs. 7,58,500 nearly 
Udaipur— Raja Chandra Chur Prasad 
Singh Deo, Raja of— 

Date or birth— 5th. June ’23 
Date of succession— 8th Dec, ’27 
Area in sq. miles— 1,052 
Population— 71,124 
Revenue- Rs. 8,22,000 

Madras States 


Sandur— Raja Srimant Teshwantha Rao 
Anna Saheb, Rao Sahib, Hindu Rao 
Ghorapade, Mamlukatmadar Senapati 
Raja of- 

Date of birth— 16th November ’08 
Date of succession— 6th May ’28 
Area in sq. miles— 167 
Population— 11,684 
Revenu^Bs. 2,08,000 nearly 
Pmjah States 

Bolaua— Jalal-utdi**Daula Nawab Mohammad 


Iqtidar Ali Khan Bahadur, Miistaqil- 
i-Jan, Nawab of— 

Date of birth — ^20th Nov. ’12 
Date of succession— 2ist July ’26 
Area in sq. miles— 100 
Population— 25,833 
Revenue— Rs, 1,65,000 nearly 


Kalsia— Raja Ravi Sher Singh Sahib 
Bahadur, Raja Sahib of— 

Date of birth— 30th October ’02 
Date of succession— 25th July *08 
Date of investiture with) a™-] >no 

full ruling powers : S ^ 

Area in sq. miles — 192 
Population— 69,848 
Revenue- Nearly Rs. 3,60,000 


Pataudl— Nawab Muhammad Iftikar Ali 
Khan Bahadur, i^awabof— 

Date of birth— 7th March ’10 
Date of succession — ^SOth Nov, ’17 
Area in sq. miles — 53 
Population— 18,097 
Revenue— Rs. 1,40,000 nearly 


Simla Hill States 

Baghal— Raja Surendra Singh, Raja of — 
Date of birth— 14th March ’09 
Date of succession— 13th Oct. ’22 
Area in sq. miles— 124 
Population— 25,099 
Revenue— Rs. 1,00,000 nearly 

Baghat— Raja Durga Singh, Raja of— 

Date of birth— 15th Sept.. ’oi 
Date of succession— 30th Dec. *1941 
Area in sq. miles — ^36 
Population— 9,696 
Revenue— Rs. 1,10,000 nearly 

Bhaiji— Rana Birpal, Rana of — 

Date of birth— 19th April ’06 
Date of succession— 9th May ’13 
Area in sq. miles— 96 
Population— 14.263 
Revenue— Rs. 99,000 nearly 

Juhbal— Rana Sir^Bhagat Chandra Bahadur 
K.O.S.I., Ruler of— * 

Date of birth — 12th Oct, 1888 
Date of succession- 29th April ’lo 
Area in sq. miles— 288 
Population— 28,500 
Revenue— Rs. 8,60,000 nearly 

Eeonthal— Raja Hemendar Sen, Raja of— 
Date of birth— 2l8t January ’06 
Date of succession— 2nd Feb* ’la 
Area in sq. miles— lie 
Population— 25,699 
Revenue— Rs. 1,30,000 nearly 


Kumhamin— Rana Vidyadhar Singh, 

Date of birth— 1896 

Date of succession— 24th August ’14 

Area in sq. miles— 97 

Population— 12,227 

Bevenue— Rs. 75,000 nearly 
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Nakgarh— Baja Jogindra Singh. Eaja of— 

Date of birth— 1870 

Date of succession— 18th Sept, 'll 

Area in sq. miles— 256 

Population— 52,737 

Revenue- Rs. a, 71, 000 nearly 

Tiroch— Thakur Surat Singh, of— 

Date of birth— 4th July 1887 
Date of succession— 14th July '02 
Area in sq. miles— 75 
Population— 4,219 
Revenue— Rs. l,3o,000 nearly 

Western India States 

Balana— Malek Shri Kamalkhan Jivankhan, 
Chief of- 

Date of birth— 6th December 'o7 
Date of succession— 2nd Peb. '20 
Area in sq. miles— 183,12 
Population— 14,017 
Revenue— Rs. 1,82,424 average 

Bantwa-Manavadar — Babi Ghulam 

Moyuddinkhan]i Patebdinkhanji, 

Chief of- 

Date of birth— 22nd December 'll 
Date of succession— October '18 
Area in sq. miles— 221*8 
Population— 14,984 
Revenue— Rs. 8,46,000 nearly 

Chuda— Thakore Shri Bahadur si ugh ji, 
Jarovarsinhji, Thakur of — 

Date of birth— 23rd April '09 
Date of succession— 20th January '21 
Area in sq, miles— 782 
Population— 11, 33» 

Revenue— Rs. 2,11,000 nearly 

Jasdan— Darbar Shree Ala Khachar, 

Chief of- 

Date of birth— 4th November '06 
Date of succession— ilth June 'J9 
Area in sq. miles— 296 
Population— 36,632 
Revenue— Rs. 6,00,000 nearly 

Kotda-Sangani— Thakore Shri Pradyumna- 
§inhji 

Date of birth— 6th December '20 
Date of succession— 23-2-30 
Date of Installation— 10-12-40 
Area in sq, miles— 90 
Population— 13,165 
Revenue— Rs. 1,50,000 nearly 

Lakhtar— Thakore Saheb Shri Balavlr- 
sinhji, Karansinhit, Thakore Saheb of— 
Date of birth— 11th January 1881 
Date of succession— 8th August '24 
Area in sq. miles— 247,438 
Population— 21, 123 
Revenue— Rs* 4.49,000 
X 4 itlii— Thakore Saheb Shri Pralhadshinhji, 
Thakore of— 


Date of birth— 3lst March '12 
Date of succession— l4th October '18 
Area in sq. miles— 41*8 
Population— 8,35 ^ 

Revenue— Rs. 1,86,000 

Malta— Thakor Shri Raisinhji Modji, of— 
Date of birth— 14th February 1898 
Date of succession— 20th Oct. '07 
Area in sq. miles— 103 
Population— 12, 660 
Revenue— Rs. 3,02,000 

Mult— Thakor Shri Harichandrasinhji. of— 

Date of birth- lOth July 1899 

Date of succession— 3rd December '05 

Area in sq. miles— 133*2 

Population— 16,390 

Revenue— Rs. 1,67,000 nearly 

Patdl— Desai Shri Raghuvirsinhji, of— 
Date of birth— 8th Jan. '26 
Date of succession— 25th Oct, *28 
Area in sq. miles— 39*4 
Population— 2,508 
Revenue— Rs. 1,14,000 

Sayla— Thakor Saheb Shri Madarsinhji, 
Vakhatsinhji, Thakor Salieb of— 

Date of birth— 28th May 1868 
Date of succession— 25th Jan. '24 
Area in sq. miles— 222*1 
Population— 13,351 
Revenue— Rs, 2,54,000 

Thana Devli— Darbar Shri Vala Amra 
Laxman, Chief of — 

Date of birth— 28 th Nov, 3895 
Date of succession — I2th Oct. '22 
Area in sq, miles— 94*21 
Population— 11,348 
Revenue— Rs, 3,00,000 nearly 

Tharad— Waghela Bbumsinhii Dolatsfnhji 
Thakor of— 

Date of birth— 28th Jan. '00 
Date of succession — I9th Peb, '21 
Area in sq, miles— i,260j 
Population— 52,839 
Revenue— Rs. 99»000 nearly 

Vadia— Darbar Shree Suragwala Saheb 
Chief of— 

I Date of birth— 16th March '05 
Date of succession— 7th Sept. '80 
Area in sq. miles— 90 
Population— 1 3,749 
Revenue— Rs. about 2 lacs 

Zainabad— Malek Shri Aziz Mahomed 
Khanii ZainkhanjI, Talukdar of— 

Date of birth— 2lst June '17 
Date of succession— 26th January '23 
Area in sq. miles— 30 
Population— 3,466 
Revenue— Rs. 1,200,000 nearly 



Chronicle of Events 

January 1943 

Mr* V. D. Savarkar presided over the All-India Committee of the 
Hindu Mahasabha, which met at Cawnpore. The Committee accepted 
a resolution authorising the President to select office-bearers for the 
next year. Among others — Dr Shyama Prosad Mukherji (Working Pre- 
sident), Bhai Paramanand and Mr. N. 0. Chatterjee (Vice-Presidents), 
Dr. B. S. Moonje and Mr- Ashutosh Lahiri (General Secretaries) were 
selected office-bearers.’ 

Allama Mashrique exhorted Khaksars in New Delhi to work for 
Hindu Moslem Unity and said that no humanity would win freedom 
by fighting other Communities. 

The Chief Secretary to the Government of Madras sent a letter to 
the Editors of English and Vernacular papers in Madras which did not 
publish the New year Honours List, withdrawing the facilities to receive 
copies of Press Communiques, Press Notes and other materials officially 
released to Press. 

Mr. N. E Sarkar, Commerce Member, Government of India, stated 
in Calcutta : — “If the present position in respect of foodgrains continued, 
exports of foodgrains from the country would be completely stopped 
after March, 1943.^*. 

The ban on Khaksars in Bengal was withdrawn. 

Mr. L. S. Amery, Secretary of State for India, stated in London : 
“Whatever transformations or modifications there might be in the future 
constitution of India, the Buling Princes in India and their able advisers 
were bound to play a very large part*'. 

The Eeserve Bank of India issued a Press communique stating that 
the Bank would shortly issue a Bank Note of the denomination of Es. 2 in 
accordance with the direction of the Central Government. 

The Government of Madras issued orders, re : Press privileges, 
cancelling their earlier direction to the Heads of Departments and 
other officers not to give advertisements to them. 

The Central Government prohibited the bringing into British India 
of any document containing any words, signs, or visible representations 
of the nature described in Su» 5 . Sec. (1) of Sec. 4 of the Indian 
Press Act. 

M, Atay, Leader of the Turkish Press delegation, at a Press Con- 
ference at Eawalpindi, said that the Treaty Alliance between Turkey 
and Great Britain had stabilised Anglo-Turkish relations. 

Mr. L. S. Amery, in reply to Mr. Sorenson, in the House of 
Commons re : raising the ban on contact between non-Oongress 
representatives and Congress leaders, said that as the decision was 
taken by Government of India, he was not prepared to interfere. 

At the All-India Sikh Vouth Conference, in Lahore, Sadar Bahadur 
Ujjal Singh presided. He exhorted the Sikh youths to join the Army 
in as large numbers as possible. 

Ut 'Ate JSTawab Bahaddr of Dacca, Minister for Agriculture and Industries, in a 

New year Message to the people of Bengal gave an assurance that there was no 

cause for ais^ety regarding the rice situation in the province as a whple. , ^ , 

4 
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The All- India Committee of the Hindu Mahasabha met at Oawnpore. Mr. 
V. D. Savarkar presided. ^The Committee at the outset accepted a resolution 
authorising the President to select office-bearers for the next year. The Com- 
mittee approved of the names proposed by Mr. Savarkar in consultation with 
Mahasabha leaders.—The following were selected office bearers for the ensuing 
year : Dr. Shyama Prasad Mukherji (Working President): Dr. P. V. Naidu, Mr. B, 
G. Khaparde, Mr. N. 0. Chatterji. Rai Bahadur fcfarish Chandra, Bhai Paramananda 
and Sir Qokul Chand Narang (Vice-Presidents) : Dr. B. S. Moonie and Mr. 
Ashutosh Lahiry (General Secretaries; ; and Mr. Chandra Gupta Vedalankar and 
Mr. G. V. Ketkar, (Secretaries). 

2iid. Mr. D, N. Wadia, in his presidential address at the 30th Session of the 
Indian Science Congress in Calcutta, made a suggestion for preventing world 
wars in the future. The method Mr. Wadia advocated was that the supply and 
the free movement of a few ferro-alloys and a few strategic key minerals for 
non-industrial uses should be controlh d by some central organization. 

Allama Mashrique who arrived in New Delhi from Madras exhorted Khaksars 
to work for Hindu-Moslem Unity and said no community would win freedom 
for itself or for the country by fighting other communities, 

Ex-Preraier Allah Bux as President of the Azad Muslim Board, in a statement 
on the decisions of the Hindu Mahasabiia at Oawnpore, said : ‘T appeal to Mr, 
Jinnah at this juncture to take the initiative in his hands and bring about 
a settlement with the Congress. We, Azad Muslims, welcome ever more for a 
National Government based on a Oongie-?u.-League settlement.” 

Srd. Mr. N. R Sarker, Commerce Member of the .Viceroy’s Executive Council, 
met representatives of a nurabe*' of Oh'imbers of C")mmerce and Commercial 
Associations at a Oonlerence at the Bengal National Ohiimber of Commerce 
In Calcutta, when the food snpi'h problem was discussed. The Commerce 
Member admitted that the control G(*hGmes initiated by the Government had not 
yielded the results they had expected. It should be appreciated that in the 
absence of any scheme for con rol, the &»tuaion would have been even worse. 

* The Chief Secretary to the Gova*iim*mt of Madras sent to the editors of 
English and Vernacular papeis in Mtdras which did not publish the New Year 
Honours List, the following latter “1 am directed to stata that as you have 
not published the New Year Honours List, the Government have decided to 
withdraw the facilities given to your reporters to go over to the secretariat to 
receive copies of Press Communiques, Press Notes and other materials officially 
released to the Press. This decision will take effect immediately,” 

4th, Mr. Nalini Ranjan Sarker, Commerce Member, Government of India, in his 
presidential address at the 6th Session of the Indian Statistical Conference in 
Calcutta, stressed the important role played by Statistics in tnodetn civilized life. 

The Indian Science Congress concluded its deliberations in Calcutta— -Subjects 
relating to different bi inches of Science including Anthropology and Archaeology, 
Physics, Medical and VeUrinary, Botany and Physiology were discussed. 

5th. Mr, N, R. Barker, Commerce Member, Government of India, at a meeting he had 
with the Committee of the Indian Chamber of Commerce, iii Calcutta, stated : 
‘Tf the present position in respect of foodgrains continued, exports of food- 
grains from the country would bo completely stopped after March, 1043,” 

In the Central -Legislative Assembly, formula for a political settlement was 
suggested in a resolution admitted for discussion* 

6th. A notification in the Calcutta Gazette stated that the ban on Khaksars 
in Bengal had been withdrawn. 

The Government of the N* W. F, Province withdrew the ban on Khaksars, 

Dr. P. V. Naidu, Vice-President of the All-India Hindu Mahasabha, expressed 
the view in Madras, that the British government must immediately concede the 
demand for the constitution of a National government for India, that they 
must not encourage any proposal emanating from any party, whatever its 
importance might be, jeopardising the integrity of the country. 

The Committee of the Federation of Indian Chambers of Commerce and 
Industry, in a communication to the Government of India expressed anxiety over 
**the serious shortage of cloth and the consequent abnormal rise in its price 
which is causing great hardships to the masses in the country.” The Committee 
requested them to put an embargo on export of cloth till such time as enough 
stocks were available in the country to meet the local requirements. 
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7th, Mr. A. K. Fazlul Haque, leader of the Progressive Coalition Party in the 
Bengal Legislature, in a Press statement, suggested certain alternative schemes 
to those recommended by the Bengal Land Eeveiiue Commission. 

Mr. L* S. Amery, Secretary of State for India, speaking at a luncheon of the 
Overseas League, given in honour of the Jam Sahib of Nawangar, in London, 
said s “Whatever modifications or transformations there might be In the future 
constitution of India, the Ruling Princes in India and their able advisers were 
bound to play a very large part,” 

8th, The Bengal Association of Master Printers and Allied Industries in a 
resolution adopted by them, made the suggtssiion that instead of commandeering 
90 per cent of the production of paper-mills, the government of India should 
release Jrd. of such production for the use of the public, 

9th, The Rt. Hon’ble V. S. Srinivasa Sastri, addressing a gathering in Madras, 
declared that the great ideal that had inspired him from the time of his entry 
into politics and which he had seiupulously tried to practise during the course 
of his public life was to puisue the path of forbearance (shanti) and not to 
give place to temper politics. 

Sir Henry OLwynam, Governor o^ 0, P.. opening the Lukshminarayan Institute 
of Technology at Nagpore, paid a tribute to the munificence of the late Bai 
Bahadur Lakshminarayan, who donated Rs. 35 lakhs for the Institute. 

Dr. T. S. Rajan, ex-Minister, commenting on the Madras Government’s action 
in withdrawing Press privileges from newspapers, observed : “It is a silly 
expression of impotent anger against the popular press by the Madras 
Government.” 

The Government of Orissa issued a Press Note addressing all Oriyas, who 
left their employment in Calcutta following the air raids on the City, to return 
there as soon as possible in their own interests. 

10th. The General Council of the Anjuman himajat-i Islam, Lahore, at a meeting 
unanimously resolved to commemorate the memory ol the late Sir Sikander 
Hyat Khan by (a) building a “Sikander Hall” in the Islamic College for girls 
and (b) by founding Sir Sikandar Military Academy in the Islamic College for boys. 

11th* Sir Jogendra Singh, Blember for Education, Health and Lauds, at a Press 
Conference in New Delhi, levicwing the results of the “grow more food” 
campaign, gave figures to indicate that the increase of 7*6 million acres under 
rice and millets, which was set as the goal for the previous year, had been 
achieved. 

Sir Azizul Haque, the High Commissioner for India in a broadcast from 
London, made an appeal to the people of Britain to help the victims of the 
Cyclone, which occiured in Blidnaporc in S* W. Bengal. 

lath. Mr. Jayatbram, Chief Secietaiy to the C. P. Government at a special Press 
Conference at Nag]>ur, anuoiuiced the news ot a settlement between Professor 
Bhansali and the Q. P* Government, leading to the foimer undertaking to break 
his fast. 

Mr. Jayatbram said that the order issued under the Defence of India 
Rules banning publication of all news about Professor Bhansali on December, 
1942, had been withdrawn* 

Mr. N. R. Saiker, Commerce Member, Government of India, had discussions in 
New Delhi, with the Assam Governor, Bir Andrew Clow, in regard to the food 
position in Assam vis-a-vis the disposal of the province’s surplus of 40, OCX) tons 
of rice. 

Her Highness the Dowager Maharani Gajaraja Sahiba of Gwalior passed 
away at Gwalior at the age of 49. 

13th. The Directorate of Civil Supplies, Government of Bengal, drew up a com- 

g rehensive scheme for the distribution of sugar in Calcutta and the districts of 
rengal. 

The Government of Orissa issued* a Press Note on the damage caused by the 
Cyclone in Puri district on November 15, 1942, 

. Bir Maurice Hallett, the Governor of the Dnited Provincea, addressing the 
cmehing session of the Cental Advisory Board of Education at Luckna% stressed 
edsttcatiohls part in post-war reconstruction and the iiuportan<5e of discipline in 
Schools^ OoMeges and llniversHiesi , . , . , ^ ^ 
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16th, The Eeserve Bank of India issued the following Press Communique 
“The Eeserve Bank of India will shortly issue from its Issue Offices in India a 
Bank note of the denomination of Es. 2 in accordance with the direction of the 
Central Government in terms of the provisions of Sec. 24 of the Reserve Bank 
of India Act ( II of 1934 ). 

The Government of Bengal decided to take a census of the area of land under 
cultivation of various crops in the province and also their yields in 1943-44, in 
order to find the exact scope “of the grow more food” campaign in the province. 

H. E, Sir Roger Lumley, Governor of Bombay, gave an assurance in Bombay, 
after his return from New Delhi, that allotments of food were made to Bombay 
province from other provinces which, provided they were fulfilled, should keep 
Bombay both in the city as well as in the districts well upto April. 

16th. Mr. Y. D. Savarkar, President of the All-India Hindu Mahasabha nomi- 
nated the following to be members of the Working Committee : Mr. Gulab 
Ohand Hirachand, Mr. A. S. Bhide, Mr. B. Y. Gogte and Mr. Anand Priyaji. 

17th. Mr. K. M. Munshi, delivering the inaugural address of the Nagpur Press 
Club, said : The cry of Pakistan was created, fostered and stimulated by the 
British Government for its own purposes and it will be utter selt-delusion that 
the Hindu Muslim problem is a local one created by us and that we can 
solve it. My own view is that we should refuse to be bullied by anybody, 
whether in this country or outside, into conceding anything which will in any- 
way militate against the unity of the country”. 

16th. The Government of Bomba^j served an order, under the Criminal law Amend- 
ment Act, on Bachraj and Co. intimating them that the Government intend to 
forfeit Es. 70,000 believed to be funds belonging to the All-India Congress 
Committee deposited with the Hindustan Bugar Mills Ltd., in the bitapur 
District, U. P. — Bacharaj and Co. were the managing agents ot the mills. 

The Hon’ble Dr. B. E, Ambedkar, piesiding over the hundred and first 
anniversary of the late Mr. Mahadev Govinda Eanade at Poona, declared ; 
I honestly think that only Eanade^s political philosophy can help us to break 
the deadlock and march on’*. 

Two resolutions were tabled by Sir Ziauddin Ahmed dealing with Food and 
Price Control to be discussed in the Budget session of the Central Assembly, 

ISth, The 1st report issued by the Civil Defence H.Q. Bengal, on information 
received fiom combined H.Q. Eastern India, stated; “A small formation of 
enemy bombers attacked the Calcutta area between 21,00 hrs. and 22,00 hrs, 
on January 19”. 

Urgent st^s were taken by the Bengal Government to relieve the coal supply 
position in Calcutta. 

At an emergent meeting of the Executive Committee of the Indian Languages 
Newspapers Association in Bombay, Government’s intention to effect a out in the 
newsprint supply for 1943 was criticized.— Mr. Amritalal Seth presided. 

20th. The Nawab Bahadur of Dacca, Minister for Agriculture and Industries, at 
a Press Conference in Calcutta, announced the decision of the Government of 
of Bengal to set up an organization of selected importers and distributois 
throughout Bengal to ensure equitable distribution over the whole province at 
fair prices of essential commodities imported at known prices. 

Following the communication announcing the restoration of Press privileges 
to newspapers from which they stood withdrawn, the Government of Madras 
issued orders cancelling their earlier direction to the Heads of Departments and 
other officers not to give advertisements to them. 

2iit. Mr, L. S, Amery said In the House of Commons that the question of 
shipping wheat to India to tide over until the new crop was available, was being 
urgently considered by the British Government. 

The eighth session of the National Defence Council opened at the Yiceroy’s 
House, New Delhi.— The Hon’ble the Home Member presented a brief review of 
the internal situation which was followed by a discussion. 

At a Conference between Mr. Somerset Butler, Controller of Foodgrains Purchase, 
Government of India and some representative businessmen of Calcutta, in the 
premises of Bengal Chamber of Commerce, questions relating to the Government 
scheme for maintaining food supply in the country were discussed. 

Mr. L. S. Amery, in reply to a question in the House of Commons, re; 
relief work in Bengal, said “For the . organization of relief the affected area 
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has been divided into 54 circles, each circle in charge of a full-time relief officer 
who places and co-ordinates the work of the Government, voluntary relief workers 
and relief of organizations. The latter are undertaking the distribution of immediate 
gratuitous relief with food, clothing and other necessities, while the Government 
attend to long-term relief, such as loans to rebuild houses, reorganizing business 
and the purchase of cattle and agricultural implements”. 

22nd. The Government of India, in order to relieve low-paid establishments, decided 
to liberalise, with effect from the Isfc January, 1943, the dearness allowance 
Scheme for Central Government servants other than railway employees. 

The Central Government prohibited the bringing into British India of any 
document containing any words, signs or visible representations of the nature 
described in Sub Sec, (1) of See. 4 of the Indian Press Act. 

The immediate closure of schools in the city and suburbs without any chance 
of revival unless Government came forward with financial help was visualised 
in a resolution adopted at a Conference of Heads of various school in Calcutta. 

23rd. Mr. 0. Rajagopalachari, addressing a Conference convened by the Madras 
Youth Council, in Madras, to discuss problems connected with National Govern- 
ment and National Defence explained his proposals for a Congress-League- 
settlement. 

24th. The Jam Sahib of Nawanagar, one of India’s representatives on the British 
War Cabinet, arrived at Karachi, 

The National Defence Council met at the Viceroy’s House, New Delhi, H. E, 
the Viceroy presided. The 0. in 0. reviewed the war situation. The policy of 
the Government of India in relation to the dearness allowance was explained by 
Dr. Ambedkar and discussed. 

Mr. M. A. Jinnah addressing a meeting of the Muslim Federation in Bombay, 
declared: “The key to resolving the present deadlock primarily rests with 

Mr. Gandhi and the Congress leaders : if they show real and genuine desire it 
is possible to solve the problem”, 

Malik Khizar Hyat Khan Tiwana, the Punjab Premier, was unanimously 
elected leader of the Punjab Unionist Party at the Ist meeting of the Party at 
Lahore. 

The Government o! Orissa advised the rice and paddy cultivators not to 
dispose of their saleable stocks of rice and paddy to private speculative buyers as 
those persons generally offered unduly low prices whereas the Central Government 
would make big purchases at reasonable prices under the Central Purchases 
Scheme. 

25th. Mr. N. R. Saiker, Commerce and Food Member, Government of India, 
speaking at a Press Conference in New Delhi, announced that “in order to 
provide early relief for the wheat shortage, the Government have arranged for 
substantial imports of wheat during the coming 3 months”. 

A meeting of the Sind Cabinet was held at Karachi to consider the Govern- 
ment of India Older lifting price control on wheat. 

Bis Excellency Sir Maurice Hallett, Governor of U. P., speaking at an A* R. 
P. rally at Benares, said ; “I do not pretend to be a military expert, but it 
may well be that Japan, if driven out of the islands of the Pacific Ocean, will 
concentrate her foices on an attack against India. That attack will fail, but 
there may be much *blood. toil, tears and sweat’ before it Is defeated ; we must 
be prepared to meet it”* 

ih. The contributions of the late Sir Gooroodas Banerjee to Bengali educational 
and cultural life were recalled at a public meeting in Calcutta. Dr. Bhyama 
Prosad Mukherjee presided. 

34 persons including 12 women were arrested at Ohaupati (Bombay) where 
a crowd had collected to hold a meeting in connexion with the Independence Day. 

A Bengal Government Press .Note said : “Now that the Government of 
India has announced the policy of Central purchase of foodgrains and the de- 
control of the wholesale thrice of wheat, it is possible for the BengM Government 
to announce its corresponding policy”* 

The under-Secretary of State for India, the Earl of Munster, when asked in 
^ Bouse of Lords about “the famine situation in India”, said : “The food 
situation in India is difficult but It is not a famine situation* The shortage 
affeclb oediy nfhtn and a lew rural areas’** 

* r f ^ 4 i 
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M. Atay, Leader of the Turkish Press delegation at a Press Conference at 
Eawalpindi, declared : “The Treaty Alliance between Tuikey and Great Britain 
has stabilised Anglo-Turkish relations and it will influence not only the 
position in the Middle East for this war but also the coining problem of peace 
and the period following the peace agreement”* 

The Travancoie Council held its session in the Council Chamber at 

Trivandrum* Bir C. P. Eamaswami Aiyar, De wan- president, was in the chair. 

28th. Mr. Amery was asked in the House of Commons by Mr. Sorenson (Labour) 
to raise the ban on contact between Non-Congress representatives and Congress 
leaders to enable them to discuss possible political developments.— -Mr. 

Amery replied : “Decision in this matter was taken by the Government 
of India and I see no reason to ask them to reconsider it. 

Mr* Amery replying to questions regarding food shortage, recalled the Govern- 
ment of India’s statement that if hoarded stocks could be got on the market 
and fairly distributed, there was little danger of the people having to go 
seriously short. 

Bardar Sant Singh, in a resolution admitted for discussion in the Central 
Assembly, suggested the formation of a Committee of the Central Assembly 
and the Council of State to examine the system of Control of the necessaiies of 
life and report by the middle of March on how to ensure an equitable distribu- 
tion of those articles. 

29th, Twenty members of an alleged revolutionary gang, who according to the 
Police, were responsible for a number of bomb outrages in Bombay, were 
arrested. 

Sir Baron Jayatilaka, Ceylon Government representative in India, forwarded 
to his Government the reply of the Government of India, relating to his 
Government’s request for 20,000 Indian labourers for rubber plantations, 

SOth. A seiies of lesolutions were passed .by the Working Committe of the Bengal 
Provincial Muslim League, which met at Eishoregunj. By one resolution, the 
Committee protested against the manner in which “the Government are 
delaying elections to the seats rendered vacant by the death of Muslim 
members of the Legislature”. It was asserted that this delay was “due to the 
fear that the Ministry has of being defeated at the elections.” 

A press Note said, “Consistently with the policy of fair buying and honest 
selling, the Government of Bengal have allowed a small increase in the maximum 
prices of sugar in Calcutta.” 

Various matters relating to the cotton textile industry in Bengal were dis- 
cussed by Mr. D. N, Ohaudhuri, in his presidential address at the annual 
general meeting of the Bengal Millowners’ Association in Calcutta. 

Professor N. Gangulee, commenting on the statement made by Mr. Amery, 
Beeictaiy of State, that there was no famine and no widespread prevalence of 
food shortage in India, said : “British public is still ignorant of the true food 
situation in India and wnatever news from India has come conclusively proves 
that Mr, Amery was wrong.” 

A Gazette Extraordinary announced that the Punjab Government cancelled 
their cider of September, 1^42, requiring all printers, publishers, and editors of 
new8T»apeis and pexiodicals, published in the Punjab, to submit before publica- 
tion for scrutiny, to the Bpecial Press Adviser, Lahore^ 

Saidar Bahadur Ujjal Singh, M. n. A„ presiding over the All-India Sikh 
Youth Conference held in Lahore, made a call to the Sikh Youths to join the 
military in as large numbers as possible* 

gist At the All-India Sikh Youth Conference which concluded in Lahore, a 
decision to take a referendum on the question of redistribution of the 
boundaries of the Punjab with a view to establishing “Asad Punjab” was taken. 


February 1943 

His Highness the Maharaja of Biianer died in Bombay. 

Lala Duni Chanfi Ambalvi, a Congress member of the Punjab Assembly, 
placed the Congress view-point regarding the political situation in 
India before Mr. William Phillips, President Eoosevelt's Personal Envoy* 
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Sir Baron Joyatilaba, the Oeylon Government’s representative, 
observed ; ‘‘India and Oeylon cannot afford to be bad friends.” 

Mr. Frank B. Anthony, President-in-chief of the Anglo-Indian 
and Domiciled European Association, emphasised at Bangalore, the 
necessity for the Anglo-Indians to face the economic and political 
problems in a spirit of stern realism 

Mahatma Gandhi decided to undertake a fast of three weeks' 
duration from the 10th. of February. 

The Secretary of State for India, Mr. L. S. Amery in answer 
to Mr. Vernon Bartlet, said that conditions in India were not 
famine conditions. 

Plans for a memorial in Britain to Dr, Babindra Nath Tagore 
ware discussed by the executive committee of the Tagore Society. 

The Central Legislative Assembly passed Mr. Baijnath Bajoria’s 
_ adjournment motion censuring Government on their Paper Control Order. 

Mr. N. B. Barker, Food Member, replying bo Mr. K 0 Neogy, 
said in the Central Legislative Assembly : “The Government of India 
are not committed to the supply of any specific quantity of foodstuffs 
to Oeylon. 

Messages urging the release of Mahatma Gandhi were sent to 
the Viceroy by several leading Indian merchants and business 
organizations in the country. 

In the Bengal Legislative Assembly, a new party to be called 
“The Bengal Parliamentary Labour Party” was to be formed. 

In the Bengal Assembly, Mr. A. K. Fazlul Huq, fore-shadowed 
enhanced taxtation in his Budget estimates for the year 1943 -44. 

A Press Communique from New Delhi stated : “The Hon. Sir 
H. P. Mody, the Hon. Mr. N. E. Sarker and the Hon. Mr. M. S. 

Aney having tendered their resignations of the office of members 
of the Governor-general’s Executive Council, H. E. the Governor 
general has accepted their resignations.” 

Sir James Taylor, K. 0. 1. E., Governor of the Eeserve Bank of 
India, died in Bombay. 

A joint statement i^isued by Mr. M. S, Aney, Mr. N, B. 
Barker and Sir H. P. Mody observed, inter alia : “Certain differences 
arose on what we regarded as a fundamental issue (the issue of the 
action to be taken on Mahatma Gandhi’s fast), and we felb we could 
no longer retain our offices.” 

The Bengal Legislative Council passed a resolution requesting 
the Bengal Government to move the Government of India for the 
immediate and unconditional release of Mahatma Gandhi. 

Mr. V. D. Savarkar, President of the Hindu Mahasahha suggested 
that a ^ national appeal to Mahatma Gandhi himself be made to 
break his fast. 

The Private Secretary to the Viceroy sent a reply to Sir Tej 
Bahadur Sapru, who communicated the Leaders' Conference resolution 
urging Mahatma Gandhi’s unconditional release to Lord Linlithgow, 
which stated inter alia : “The attitude of the government of India 
in riia matter of Mr. Gandhi s fast is set out clearly and in detail 
in commumque which they issued on FeK 10.” 

At a meeting of the Working Committee of the AH Fartips 
Sikh Conference in Lahore, unde? the presidentship* pf ^rdar . 
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Bingh, ih was decided to send a telegram to His Excellency the 
Viceroy urging the immediate unconditional release of Mahatma Gandhi 
in the interest of peace and future relations of Great Britain and India. 

An 86 page booklet entitled : ‘‘Congress Eesponsibilijy for the 
Disturbances, 1942-48/’ related the troubles which followed “the Sane- 
tioning of a mass movement by the A. I. 0 0 on Aug 8,^ 1942.” 

In the Bengal Legislative Assembly, Dr. Nalinakshya Sanyal 
raised a point of constitutional importance when^ he saught a ruling 
from the chair, as to whether the House had a right to know what 
advice a Minister had tendered to the governor in relation to a 
particular matter. 

1st. Mr. M. A. Jinnah, President of the All-India Muslim League, in an address 
to the students of the Ismail College, Bombay, emphasizing the Muslim League’s 
demand for Pakistan vis-a-vis the political deadlock in the country, declared 
that it was a matter of commonsense that if the two principal parties made 
combined efforts then the British government would yield, 

Mr. Bajagopalachari, speaking at the Ravenshaw College Commemoration Day 
celebrations at Cuttack, said that whenever the questiot* of Pakistan was raised, 
there was opposition to it on the ground that it would break the unity of 
India. He wanted people not to get confused about the word unity. 

The annual conference of the Behar Provincial Muslim League, held at Patna, 
passed resolutions drawing the attention of the Government to the shortage of 
small coins and demanding the exemption oLMuslims from collective respon- 
sibility in respect of damage caused during the disturbances in the Province. 

The following were elected office-bearers of the Central Administration of the 
European Associations for 1943— President— Mr. 0. P. Landson, m. l. a, 
(Central) ; Vice-Presidents, Mr. M, A. F. Hirtral, M. L. a. (Calcutta), and 
Mr. W. J. Withams ( South India ) ; Hon. Secretary, Mr. R. S. Aathus 
(Calcutta). 

Znd. His Highness the Maharaja of Bikaner passed away after a short illness at 
his residence at Bikaner House in Bombay. 

Mr. L. S. Amery, Secretary of State for India and Burma, in a written 
answer to a parliamentary question outlined plans for the re-establishment of 
normal life in Burma after the eviction of the Japanese. 

An India Command Joint War communique stated from New Delhi : “On the 
Assam Front our forward patrols are now operating in the Town area in the 
Upper Ohindwin District,” 

Mr, 0. P. Landson, (chairman) addressing the ordinary annual meeting of the 
Calcutta branch of the Euroi>eaa Association, held in Calcutta, referred to the 
Indian political problem and said that the Association felt that constitutional 
changes should be held in abeyance during the period of the war. 

Among non-official resolutions ballotted for discussion in the Central Assembly 
on Feb. 18, were two, in one of which Pandit Nilkantha Das urged Immediate 
steps to implement the Federal part of the government of India Act and in the 
other, Mr. K. 0 Neogy recommended the suspension of the Central Legislature, 

Dr, E. S. Moonje, in a press interview in New Delhij suggestea an “un- 
official army” of 1,100,000 Indians—a lakh from each province to be trained by 
the Government of India, particularly in guerilla warfare, to stand as a second 
line of defence behind the fighting forces. This unofficial army, he added, 
would be used to maintain order in the country in times of emergency. 

M. Badak of the Turkish Press Mission, speaking at a luncheon in Calcutta, 
said : “In the course of our sojourn in the country, it has been possible for us 
to go and come in contact with the people and appreciate the entire civilization 
of India, old as well as new.” 

Mr. William Phillips, President Roosevelt’s Personal Envoy, arrived at 
Lahore on a week’s visit to the Punjab. 

3rd. M. Atay» leader of the Turkish Press delegation, replying to an address of 
welcome by the Mayor of Calcutta, paid a handsome tribute to India’s war effort. 

Dr. Byed Abdul Latif, in a statement to the Press at Hyderabad, made an 
appeal to *the Muslim League leaders to come to an agreement with the Congress 
and the British Government to solve the impasse in India. 
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Mr. S. Satyamurti, m* l, a*, (Central) was ordered to be released by the 
government of Madras on medical grounds. 

4th. The Congress view-print regarding the political situation in India was placed 
before Mr. William Phillips, President Eoosevelt’s Personal Eiivoy» by Lala 
Duni Chand Ambalvi, a Congress member of the Punjab Assembly. 

Mr. N. R. Barker, Commerce Member, Government of India, when he met the 
Committee of the Association of Indian Industries in Bombay, declared ; 
Export of foodgrains from India has been considerably curtailed auring recent 
months and imports *cam8 to less than three days’ rice consumption of India. 

5th. Sir Baron Joytilaka, the Ceylon Government’s representative in Delhi, ob- 
served : “India and Ceylon cannot afford to be on bad terms.” 

Of the 11 adjournment motions tabled for the opening day of the Central 
Legislative Assembly, 4 sought to raise a debate on the food position. They 
were tabled by Sardar Sant Singh,* Mr. K. 0, Neogy, Mr. G. V. Deshmukh 
and Mr B. Banerjea. 

Sir Tenant Sloan, Adviser to the Governor of the United Provinces, at a 
Press Conference at Lucknow, said that a considerable number of persons de- 
tained under Rules 26 and 120 had already been released and it was the policy 
of Government to release such persons as soon as their further detention was 
considered to be unwananted. 

6th. The Executive Committee of the Sind Journalist Association requested the 
Government to withdraw the order served on the editor of the Stnd Observer 
“directing him to submit editorial comments for pre-censorship for a month. 

The Nationalist Party in the Bengal Legislative Assembly decided to send a 
representative for inclusion in the Bengal Cabinet to fill the vacancy caused by 
the resignation of Dr. Shyama Prosad xVlukherji. 

Mr. Frank B. Anthony Presideut-in -chief of the Anglo-Indian and Domiciled 
European Association, addressing a public meeting at Bangalore, emphasised the 
necessity for the Anglo-Indian community to face the economic and political prob- 
lems, that would confront them in an India which was soon going to be free, 
in a spirit of stern realism, and to formulate their future policy accordingly. 

7th. Mr. M. N, Roy, at a meeting in Calcutta, on the occasion of the observance 
of “Peoples Freedom Day”, explained “the fundamental principles of a genuinely 
democratic constitution guianteeing to the people of India the freedom they 
need.” 

Dr. K. Lakshmanswamy Mudaliar, Vice-Chancellor of Madras University, in 
his address on the occasion of the annual founder’s day of Annamalai Uni- 
versity, refuted the criticism that Indian Universities had failed to fulfil their 
purpose and the higher education as imparted in India had not turned a success. 

8th. Sir John Herbert, Governor of Bengal, visualized the part that the Rota- 
rians the world over would play in achieving “a world ideal of brotherhood 
of man, in sharp contrast to the selfish objectives of Axis nations.” 

Mr, N. R. Barker, Member for Food and Commerce addressing the 2nd. 
meeting of the Food Advisory Council, in New Delhi, said that the statistical 
foaition of food crops of the year, though not quite satisfactory, was not such 
as to justify any undue alarm or panic. 

Proposals for the renewals of grants during the year 1943-44 for the develop- 
ment of the handloom, Sericulture in small scale and cottage woolen indus- 
tries were approved by^ the Standing Finance Committee at its meeting held 
in New Delhi. Sir Jeremy Raisman. the Finance Member/ presided.. The 
grants agreed to amounted to Rs. 5 lakhs in the case of the 1st, and to Rs. 1 
lakh each in the case of the 2nd. and Brd. 

9th. Mr. M. A. Earani gave notice of an adjournment motion in the Central 
Assembly to discuss the Government of India’s “failure to take the Legislature 
into confidence in respect of very ^ important lauds of the country for which 
the Governor-general is compelled to issue ordinances.” 

Dr» P. Snbbarayan, former Madras Minister, in a Press statement made an 
appeal to Mr. Jinnah to take steps to end the political deadlock in the country. 

10th!' Mahatma Gandhi decided to undertake a fast of three weeks* duration imm 
the I0l*i of January.— A Government of India Press Communlqna %iss«md ^ m 
this connection said that it was to be a fast according tp capacity and iJlSTOS 
it, Mahatma Gandhi proposed to add juices of citrus ^fruit to wader to nmeMihi 

5 . • 
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water drinkable, as bis wish was not to fast to death but to survive 
the ordeal. 

The Central Assembly began its budget session. 

The Working Committee of the Bengal Provincial Muslim League nominated 
Mr. M. A. Jinnah for the presidentship of the next session of the All India 
Muslim League, 

Pandit L. K. Maitra (Nationalist Party) gave notice of two adjournment motions 
in the Central Assembly to discuss Mahatma Gandhi’s fast and the situations 
created therefor. 

11th. The Secretary of State for India, Mr. Amery told the House of Commons : 
“Mr. Gandhi was in his normal state of health when he decided yesterday to 
undertake “fast.” 

The Central Assembly passed by 32 votes to 28, Mr. Baijnath Bajoria’s 
adjournment motion censuring Government on their Paper Control order. The 
Nationalist Party, the Muslim League and the Europeans voted for the motion. 

The Secretary of State for India reported in the House of Commons to a 
question by Mr. Vernon Bartlet (Independent) suggesting that instead of ship- 
ping wheat to India to relieve famine conditions there, he should initiate dis- 
cussions with the Government of the Union of South Africa for the purchase 
of maize. — Mr, Amery said that conditions in India were not famine conditions. 
The immediate request of the Government of India was for wheat and he had 
no reason to think that maize would be an acceptable substitute. 

In the Central Assembly, Mr. N. E. Barker, Food Member, replying to Mr. 
K. 0. Neogy, said : “The Government of India aie not committed to supply 
of any specific quantity of food^itufls to Ceylon. They have, however, undertaken 
to assist Ceylon in respect of her primary giain requirements as far as may be 
possible having regard to India’s corn and food position from time to time.” 

lath. In the Central Legislative Assembly, Mr. C. M. Trivedi read out an answer 
to a questioiron the situation in the K and S. borders of India. 

The Central Assembly resumed discussion on Mr. Neogy’s resolution urging 
an inquiry by a committee of members of the house into allegations of excesses 
committed by the police and the military in dealing with the disturbances in 
the country. 

The annexures containing Mahatma Gandhi’s letter to the Viceroy on August 
14, 1943, the Viceroy’s reply thereto and Mahatma Gandhi’s letter to the 
Government of India were released for publication together with the Gandhi- 
Viceroy Correspondence. 

In the Bengal Legislative Council, members belonging to different parties 
combined in paying tributes to the life and work of Sir Thomas Lamb at the 
opening of the Budget Session of the Council. 

13th. Messages urging the release of Mahatma Gandhi were sent to the Viceroy 
by several leading Indian merchants and business organizations in the country. 

The Working Committee of the AU-India Nationalist League, Mr. Jamnadas 
Mehta presiding, passed a resolution expressing concern at the correspondence 
between the Viceroy and Mahatma Gandhi which culminated in the fast. The 
resolution expressed the fear that, in view of his age and the duration of, the 
fast, danger of serious results to his health and life could not be minimised, and 
it should be the duty of every one to explore every method by which his life 
could be saved. 

Mr, Sayed Abdul Aziz, in the course of his convocation speech at Aligaih 
University said ; *‘A little reflection will show that the relationship of Hindus 
and Muslima in India is like that of two brothers, who living under one roof, 
find themselves at variance in regard to different matters and on the verge of 
hostility, but, who once they have independent establishments of their own, find 
their relationship mote cordial as a result of which they unite together in the 
common and of affection for their parents and other members of the family”. 

A Salute of 125 guns proclaimed the accession of H. H, Sir Sadul Singhji 
Bahadur to the “Qadi” of Bikanir. 

14th. Bombay Government issued the following bulletin on Mahatma Gandhi’s 
condition : — “Mr* Gandhi continues to be troubled with nausea and broken 
sleep and his condition is not so satisfactory as yesterday”. 

Sir Maurice Hallett, Governor of the U. P. addressing the Council of the 
U, P. Merchants’ Chamber at Cawnpore, said : “We have a vast task before 
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us, first to win this war, then face the economic, social and political problems 
which will at once arise. Do not let us indulge in mean destructive criticisms* 
Let us unite and co-operate ; if we do so, we shall shorten the war, and what is 
even more important, will get a new order in the peace”. 

In the Bengal Legislative Assembly, a new party was formed, which was to 
be called, “The Bengal Parliamentary Labour Party”, with two of eight Labour 
Members, namely, Mr. Aftab Ali ana Mr. J* M. Gupta. — The programme of the 
party would be drawn up in consultation with the various trade unions at 
a conference. 

The Governor of Bihar, by a proclamation, decided to suspend those provi- 
sions of the Government of India Act which required Jth of the members of the 
Legislative Council to retire after B years. 

The Indian Air Training Corps Scheme for the TJniverties of India, was in 
augurated at Aligarh University by Air Vice-Marshal A. O. Collier, represen- 
ting Air A. C. 

15th. Sir Edward Benthall, Transport Member, in his Budget Statement in the 
Central Assembly, reviewing a year of “unparalleled activity and prosperity'* for 
Indian state-owned railways, continued that “p^^’^sperity is illusory. But although 
critics will give railways little credit for it, I would remind the House that 
it has been earned not as in other industries by a heavy increase in the price 
of what we offer, transport, but mainly by making the best of available 
equipment”. 

Mr. M. A. Jinnah, President of the All-India Muslim League, expressed his 
inability to join the proposed Conference at Delhi of prominent leaders to discuss 
the situation arising out of Mahatma Gandhi’s fast. 

A resolution by the Central Committee of Communist Party of India, said : 
•‘Mahatma Gandhi’s statement have swept off every obstacle, every prejudice, 
that stands m the way of our great patriotic parties uniting among themselves 
and with the peoples of the United Nations”. 

In the Central Legislative Assembly, Pandit L. K. Maitra moving an adjourn- 
ment motion on Mahatma Gandhi's fast, appealed to members of the House to 
set aside all political considerations and unite in demanding the '‘immediate and 
unconditional” release of a great Indian who he said was revered by all. 

In the Council of State, Mr. V. V. Kalikar moved an adjournment motion 
demanding the “unconditional release of Mr. Gandhi”. 

16th. The Central Legislative Assembly rejected without a division, Sardar Sant 
Singh’s adjournment motion to discuss the restrictions placed on the Hindusthan 
Times, Delhi, with regard to the publication of news relating to Mahatma 
Gandhi’s fast. 

In the Bengal Legislative Assembly, Mr, A. K. Fazlul Huq foreshadowed 
taxation in his Budget estimates for the year 1943-44. The yield of the proposed 
enhanced taxation was estimated at Es. BB lakhs. 

In the Council of State non-official resolutions figured on the agenda of the 
Council. 

17th. A communique issued by the Bombay Government 'on Mahatma Gandhi’s 
health said ; “Mr. Gandhi had a better day on the whole on Tuesday, but his 
general condition continues to cause anxiety”. 

A Press Communique from New Delhi stated : ‘'The Hon. Sir H. P* Mody, 
M. B. E. the Hon. Mr. N. E. Sarkar and the Hon. Mr. M. S* Aney having 
tendered their resignations of the offices of Members of the Governor General’s 
Executive Council, H. E. the Governor General has accepted their resigna- 
tions”. 

Sir James Taylor, k. c* x. e.. Governor of the Beserve Bank of India^ died 
in Bombay. 

In the Central Legislative Assembly, Sir Jeremy Eaisman, Finance Member, 
replying on behalf of the Home Member, informed Sir Ziauddin Ahmed that 
40 Conferences and Committee Meetings were convened by the civil departments 
of the Government of India from April, 1942, to Feb. 1* 1943* 

In the Bengal Legislative Council, Mr. A* E. Fazlul Hnq presented the 
Budget* He confined his observations to the salient features of the Budget* 

In the Central Legislative Assembly, discussion 'on India’s food, fuel, drugs 
. 4nd doth situation was continued. 

18th, The following communique was issued by thu Bombay Government about 
Mahatma Gandhi’s health i— “The following is the report on Mr* Gauww 
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condition up to this afternoon : — “Although Mr* Gandhi had a total of 9 hours 
sleep he is not refreshed nor mentally alert* “There is other evidence of 
euremia which is progressive, “'i’he heart action is feebler. “Anxiety as to his 
condition deepens. Sd. Dr* M. D* D. Gilder, Maj Gen. R. H* Candis, Dr. B. 0. 
Roy, Lt, Col. M. G. Bhandari, Dr. Sushila Nayar & Lt. Col. B. Z. Shah.” 

A joint statement issued by Mr. M, S. Aney, Mr. N. E. Sarkar and Sir 
H. P. Mody said : — ^“Our resignations from the Govern or-Generars Council have 
been announced and all that we desire to do is to say by way of explanation 
that certain differences arose on what we regarded as a fundamental issue 
(the issue of the action to be taken on Mahatma Gandhi^s fast), and we felt 
we could no longer retain our offices* We wish to place on record our 
appreciation of the courtesy and consideration the Viceroy had extended to us 
throughout the period during which we had the privilege of being associated 
with him in the Government of the country.” 

In the Central Legislative Assembly, Sir Edward Benthall, Transport Member, 
in reply to Sir Ziauddin Ahmed declared that the physical damage caused to 
railway assets on the B* and N. W. Railway and E. I. Railway as the result of 
the political disturbances amounted in round hgures to Rs. 16 lakhs and Rs. 
14 lakhs respectively* 

In the Bengal Legislative Council, a supplementary demand for a grant for 
the current year amounting to over Rs. 3 crores was presented by Mr. A, K. 
Fazlul Huq. 

Mr. L. S. Amery, in answer to a question in the House of Commons, said : 
‘T am content to leave the question of interviews with Mr. Gandhi to the 
discretion of the Government of India.” 

19th The Bombay Government issued a communique re : Mahatma Gandhi^s 
health, which stated inter alia : ‘‘There is little change in the general condition 
except increasing weakness*” 

About 200 leaders, Hindu, Muslim, Parsi and British from^ all parts of the 
country met in New Delhi to give expiession, as Mr. C. Rajagopalachari said, 
“to the feeling in this country that Mahatma Gandhi should be enabled to 
end his last.” 

The drafting Committee of the Conference adopted a resolution urging the 
release of Mahatma Gandhi and in view of the reports received about his 
health, the committee resolved to send the draft resolution to the Viceroy for 
immediate action. 

The Bengal Legislative Council passed^ a resolution requesting the Bengal 
Government to move the Government of India for the immediate and uncondi- 
tional release of Mahatma Gandhi. 

In the Central Legislative Assembly, during the general debate on the 
Railway Budget, Sir Ziauddin Ahmed suggested that the railways were being 
run neither as a purely business concern nor as a purely public utility 
concern but as a mixture of both and as one or the other according as 
the Government liked. 

20th. Mr. V. D. Savarkar, President of the Hindu Mahasabha, suggested, “a 
national appeal to Mahatma Gandhi himself to break his fast, the only way 
now, which is likely to prove more effective than any other to save his life.'' 

The Bombay Government issued the following communique about Mahatma 
Gandhi’s condition : “Mr. Gandhi’s condition has changed considerably for the 
worse. His condition is very grave. (Sd). Dr. B. 0. Roy, Maj-Gen. R, A, 
Candy, Dr. M. D, D. Gilder, Dr. B. Nayar, Lt, Col. M. G. Bhandari, Lt. Col. 
B. Z. Shah.” 

The Fiivate Secretary to the Viceroy sent the following repl^ to Sir TeJ 
Bahadur Sapru, who communicated the Leaders’ Conference resolution urging 
Mahatma Gandhi’s unconditional release to Lord Linlithgow :“-“Hi8 Excellency 
asks me to say that he has received and considered the resolution adopted 
by the conference under your chairmanship, of which you were good enough 
to send him a copy today...**. The attitude of the Government of India in the 
matter of Mr. Gandhi’s fast is set out clearly and in detail in the communique 
which they issued on Feb. 10.” 

At the Leadeis’ Conference in New Delhi, Dr. M. R. Jayakar, moving the 
resolution urging the unconditional release ot Mahatma Gandhi, said that h|s 
plea was that Mahatma Gandhi’s release was essentially necessary In the 
interests of fairness and justice* 
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2tst The Bombay Goverament issued a communique stating that Mahatma 
Gandhi was entreraely weak and if the fast was not ended without delay, it 
might be too late to save his life. 

Sir Te] Bahadur Sapru, at a Press Conference in New Dellii, said : * We 
should be prepared for the worst but I should very strongly deprecate any 
demonstration leading to the disturbance of the peace.” 

The Standing Committee of the Leaders’ Conference hold a discussion in 
New Delhi, Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru presiding, on the Viceroy’s reply to the 
resolution passed by the conference with regard to the request for the release 
of Mahatma Gandhi, and unanimously approved a cable to be sent to the 

Prime Minister, Mr. Churchill. _ o ^ * * t . r • 

The annual meeting of the Numismatic Society of India was held at Jaipur, 

Sir Mirza Ismail, Prime Minister, Jaipur, delivered the inaugural address. 

At a meeting of the Working Committee of the All-Parties’ Sikh Conference 
held at Lahore, under the presidentship of Sardar Baldeo Singh, Development 
Minister, Punjab, the situation created by Mahatma Gandhi’s fast was discussed. 

The meeting decided to send a telegram to His Excellency the Viceroy 
urging the immediate unconditional release of Mahatma Gandhi in the interests 
of peace and future relations of Great Britain and India, 

22nd. The doctor’s report on Mahatma Gandhi’s condition stated that he rallied 
from a crisis and slept for about bi hrs. . , , , , 

The Bengal Legislative Council had a brief session when the excess demands 
for a grant of about Rs. 50,000 for presented to the House by Mr, 

A. K. Fazlul Huq, at an earlier meeting came up for consideration. 

An 86-page booklet entitled “Congress Responsibility for the disturbaneeSt 
1942-43” related the troubles which followed “the sanctioning of a mass 
movement by the A. 1. C, 0. on Aug, 8, 1942.” 

“The ^^Manchesfer Guard%arC\ in the course of a leader on Mahatma Gandhi, 
said : “What the India Government and our government have to consider is not 
merely the barren question as to who is responsible for the disorders of last 
autumn, but the question as to what sort of India with what new and harder 
problems to solve will face us if Mr. Gandhi dies.” 

The Central Legislative Assembly concluded discussion on the motion moved 
by Mr. N, R. Saiker, ‘'that the situation in this country as regards food, 
fuel, drugs and the production and distribution of standard cloth be taken into 

consideration.” , , ^ . i. • 

In the Bengal Legislative Assembly, a point of constitutional importance was 
raised by Dr. Nalinakshya Sanyal when he sought on a point of order, a 
ruling from the chair, as to whether the house had a right to know what 
advice a Minister had tendered to the governor in relation to a particular matter. 

The Council of State held a general discussion on the railway budget.— Sir 
Edward Benthall referred to the manufacture of locomotives in India, and 
said that the Government had already decided to manufacture them in India. * 
He referred to the recommendations of the Humphrey— Snnivasan Committee. 

23rd. The inedical report on Mahatma Gandhi’s condition stated that there was 
no appreciable change to record. 

In the Central Legislative Assembly, Sir Edward Benthall, the Transport 
Member, Government of India, in the course of the debate on problems of 
post-war reconsti action, indicated the possibility of railways running air 
services in India after the war. 

In the Bengal Legislative Council, Mr. Kamini Kumar Dutt, Leader of the 
ofldcial Congress Party, and Khan Bahadur Saiyed Muazzamuddin Hossain, 
Leader of the Muslim Jueague Opposition, participated in the general discussion 

^oc^evelt received telegrams from a number of Americans including 
Pearl Buck, asking him to use his good offices to uige the unconditional 
release of Mahatma Gandhi and reopening negotiations between British aqd 
Indian leaders. # 

24tli* The medical report on Mahatma Gandhi’s condition stated that Mahatma 

' Gandhi’s general condition showed a slight improvement. , ^ , 

Mr. C^nrchill^ teplymg to the ca^)^e seat to him by the Leader^’ Oonfereice 
Oommi^e Sigine ' jMahatipa Gang’s immediate relesfe, endprsed tba 
meat of India’s pdlioy, ^ 
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In the Bengal Legislative Council, general discussion on the Budget was 
continued* 

The Central Legislative Assembly concluded discussion on the Ealway 
Budget which was passed. 

In the Council of State, the necessity for giving the executive authority a 
free hand in all matters concerning the prosecution of the war was stressed* 

25th. The medical report on Mahatma Gandhis condition stated that he had made 
no further progress* There was no appreciable change in his condition* 

The Secretary of State for India, Mr. L, S. Amery, answering questions in 
the House of Commons, said that the British Government entirly agreed with 
the decision of the Government of India not to yield to Mr* Gandhi’s efforts 
to enforce his unconditional release* 

The Bengal Legislative Council concluded general discussiop of the Budget* 

In the Central Legislative Assembly, the Defence Secretary, Mr. C* N* 'J'rivedi 
introduced a Bill further to amend the Indian Army Act of 1911 and the 
Indian Air Force Act of 1932. 

26th. Prayers for “all those devoted to the service of India and especially for 
Mr. Gandhi” were offered by the Bishop of South work at St. Martin -m-the-fields. 

Mr* N. R, Sarkar, who resigned from the Viceroy’s Executive Council, issued 
a statement regarding his resignation. 

Mr. R. R* Haddow, in his presidential address at the annual general meeting 
of the Bengal Chamber of Commerce in Calcutta, explained the attitude of the 
European commercial and industrial interests, as repiesented by the Chamber, 
towards the crisis in India as also towards the wider issue of India’s political 
and constitutional future. 

The time of the Bengal Legislative Council was occupied with the discussion 
of the supplementary demand for the cunent year amounting to over Rs. 
3 crores presented by the Chief Minister, Mr. A. K Fazlul Huq. 

Plans for a memorial in Britain to Dr. Raliindra Nath Tagore were discussed 
by the Executive Committee of the Tagore Society. 

A report received from Palghat said that Mr. P. Achntha Menon, i. o s. 
Collector of Guntur, was appointed Agent-general for India in Washington, 
in succession to Sir G. S, Bajpai. 

27th. Sir Jeremy Raisman, Finance Member, introducing the India Budget for 
1943-44, in the Central Legislative Assembly disclosed a revenue deficit of Rs. 
94,66 crores for the current year and a prospective deficit of 60*28 croies 
next year on the basis of existing taxation. — The Finance Member urged the 
need for economy in personal expenditine. He said that duiing the war theie 
was an obvious alternative to private spending which most powerfully assisted 
the war effort— investment in loans of the Government of India on the 
largest posible scale* 

The Government of Bombay served an order on the keeper of the 
Janmabhoomi Mudranalaya declaring the Press to be forfeited to His Majesty. 
HBth, The Bombay Goveinment issued a press communique on Mahatma Gandhi’s 
condition. “Mr Gandhi’s general condition shows improvement. He is 

alert and in good spirits*.” 

The Sargent Committee appointed by the Central Advisory Board observed : “If 
India wants her children to be taught properly, she must be prepared to pay 
her teachers properly or face the alternative which is permanent inferiority in 
the society of civilized nations”, 

A large number of visitors saw Mahatma Gandhi and most of them were 
his personal friends or his own relatives* 

March 1943 

Mahatma Gandhi broke his fast -^^an the 3rd. March at 9»34. 1.S-T. 
All the six doctors who had been attending on him during his 21 
days fast were present. 

Sir Bijay Prosad Singh Eoy, former Revenue Minister, was 
elected President of the Bengal Legislative Council. 

SnmA Asflociationfl and ConSress Gommittcns warn declared nniawfnl 
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under the Indian Criminal Law Amendment Act : The All- India 
Spinners' Association in College Street and Ashutosh Mukherjee Eoad, 
Calcutta, Burdwan District Congress Committee, Katwa Sub-divisional 
Congress Committee and Katwa Town Congress Committee (suspended). 

The Council of State held a general discussion on the Budget — 
Sir K. V. Menon dwelt on the urgent need of mitigating the hard- 
ships caused by the rise in prices, especially of foodstuffs. 

Sir M. Usman, Leader of the House, declared : ‘*No restrictions 
have been placed by the Afghan Government specifically against 
Indian traders and nationals in Afghanistan.” 

Mr. M. A. Jinnah was re-elected President of the All-India Muslim 
League. 

In the Central Legislative Assembly, Sir Sultan Ahmed, Leader 
of the House, indicated the prospect of two more sessions instead of the 
usual Autumn session in September. 

The All-India non-Congress leaders who met in Bombay, expressed 
the opinion that both the govern oent and the Congress should recon- 
sider their policy and their talks with Mahatma Gandhi led them to 
believe that a move for reconciliation would bear fruit. 

Mr. L. S. Amery, Secretary of State for India, in a speech at 
Birmingham emphasijsed the part played by the Dominions and India, 
in the war. 

His Majesty the King was graciously pleased * to approve the 
continuance in office of the Hon. Sir Reginald Maxwell, K O.SJ. O.I.E. 
Home Member, Government of India. 

The Sargent Committee appointed by the Central Advisory Board of 
Education, made recommendations for a minimum national scale of 
salaries for teachers in schools of all grades. 

Master Tara Singh, in his presidential address at the 4:th. All-India 
Akali Conference observed inter alia : “I deprecate any differences 
between the Hindus and the Sikhs, but I wish to mould the latter 
into a separate political entity with independent thought”. 

Mr. J. Van Manen, formerly general secretary, Eoyal Asiatic 
Society, Bengal, died in Calcutta. 

The Pir Pagaro was sentenced to death by a Martial Law Court, 
for conspiring to wage war against the King. 

The Central Legislative Assembly passed the Tobacco Excise Bill, 

The All-India Indian Christian Conference put forward the demand 
that a round table conference should be convened immediately in India 
to solve the political problems. 

Mrs. Sarojini Naidu was released from detention on grounds of health. 

The Pakistan Day ^as observed on the 23rd. March — Mr. Jinnah 
sent a message to the Muslims of India, stating that the ‘Pakistan 
Scheme' was the final national goal of Muslim India. 

In the Central Legislative Assembly, a Bill feo validate marriages 
between Hindus belonging to the same “gotra” or “pravar'’ and between 
Hindus belonging to different suh-divisions of the same caste was discussed* 

Sardar Gurubux Naurang, presiding over the 3rd, Prachar Conference 
of the Sikhs of northern India, observed : The Sikhs as a nation are 
prepared to forego all their claims to communal representations at the 
altar of nationalism if the Muslims and others also give up their 
claims and the oommunel award..... .ceases to e:|ist.'' " „ ^ I 
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Mr. S. SatyarmirM died in Madras. 

Mr. A. K. Eazlul Huq resigned his office as Chief Minister of Bengal. 

H. E. the Governor of Bengal brought into force Sec. 93 of 
the Government of India Act, 1935, and took upon himself the 
administration of the Province. 

In the Council of State, General Sir Alan Hartley said that the 
Government were considering the extension of the Indian Air Training 
Corps to four of the universities besides Aligarh. 

1st, In the communique issued by the Bombay Government on Mahatma 
Gandui’s condition, it was stated that he was in ^ood spirits.— It was the 21st, 
day of Mahatma Gandhi’s fast. 

Dr. y. R. Ku, leader of the Chinese Educational Mission, addressing Press 
correspondents in Delhi, said: ‘Our mission is simple The Generalissimo 
has sent us here, in response to the kind invitation of H. E. the Viceroy, 
representing the Government and people of India, to make a first-hand study 
of various educational and cultural institutions throughout India.” 

The food position in Bombay was reviewed at a meeting of the Pood Advisory 
Council, Bombay. Mr. H. F. Knight, Adviser to the Governor, presided. 

Sir Maurice Halle tt, Governor of the U. P. in an appeal in connexion with 
Red Cross week, said that the U. P. should aim at collecting Rs. 'dO lakhs 
dating the year 1945. 

In the Sind Legislative Assembly, the general discussion of the budget 
concluded. — The Premier and Finance Minister, Sir Ghnlam Hussain 
iSidayatullah, replying to the debate, rebutted the charge that the revenue 
returns had been, underestimated. 

Mr. Syed Nausher Ali, ex- Minister, was elected speaker of the Bengal 
Legislative Assembly. 

In the Orissa Legislative Assembly, Pandit Godavaris Misra, Finance 
Minister, in presenting the Budget, disclosed a deficit of Bs 3,81 lakhs in the 
Budget estimate for 1943-44. 

2ndl. The Central Legislative Assembly agreed to Sir Edward Benthall’s 

resolution recommending eerjbain interim changes ( as wartime arrangement ) 
in the convention of 1924, separating Railway Finance from General Finance, 

In the Council of State, an adjournment motion by Mr. A Imam seeking to 
discuss “the unsatisfactory arrangement between H. M, Government and the Govern- 
ment of India regaxdiug defence expenditure” was disallowed by the President, 
Sir David Devadoss, on the ground that the subject could be discussed during 
the general debate on the new Budget. 

Sir Bijoy Prasad Singh Roy, former Revenue Minister, was elected President 
of the Bengal Legislative Council. 

3rdi. Mahatma Gandhi broke his fast at 9. 34. I.S.T. All the six doctors who had 
been attending on him during his 21 days* fast were present. Besides the 
doctors, only inmates of the detention camp were present. 

In the Bengal Legislative Assembly, Mr. Santosh Kumar Basu, Minister 
for Public Health and Local Self-Government introduced the Bengal Vagiancy 
Bill, whereby Government proposed to take powers to collect all genuine 
vagrants and place them in homes established by the Government. 

I’fae Central Legislative Assembly passed Mr. Mohd. Abdul Gani's Bill to 
provide for the better administration of Muslim* wakfs in Delhi Piovince as 
reported and amended by the joint committee. Two amendments by the 
mover were also incorporated. 

The bind Legislative Assembly passed by 24 votes to 8, a non^oMcial 
resolution on Pakistan moved by Hr, G. M. Syed, a member of the Working 
Committee of the All-India Muslim League. 

In the Bengal Legislative Council, when the Bill introduced by the Revenue 
Minister to amend the Non-Agricultural Tenancy (Temporary Provisions) Act 
1940 came up for consideration, the President after consulting the opinions 
of the Minister-in-charge and party leaders, postponed consideration of the Bill, 

The following Associations and Congress Committees were declared unlawful 
under the Indian Criminal Law Amendment Act The All-India Bpinners* 
Association in College Street and Ashutosh Mukherjee Road, Calcutta, Burdwan 
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District Congress Committee, Katwa Subdivisional Congress Committee and 
Katwa Town Congress Committee (suspended) 

Haripala Congress office (Hooghly District) known as the “Haripal Kalyan 
Sangha” was declared as a place used “for the purpose of unlawful association”. 

4tli. In the Punjab Legislative Assembly, supplementary estimates of expenditure 
for the current year, aggregating Rs. 2,38,00,000 were presented by Sir Manohar 
Lai, Finance Minister. 

The Central Legislative Assembly passed Mr. Govind Deshmukh's Reciprocity 
Bill providing that persons domiciled in any British possession shall be 
entitled only to such rights and privileges as regards entry, travel, 
residence, acquisition, holding and disposal of property, educational facilities, 
franchise, the holding of public office or the carrying on of any occupation, 
business, trade or profession in British India as are accorded by the law 
or administration of such possession to persons of Indian origin. 

6th. In the Punjab Legislative Assembly, Sir Manobar lal, Finance Minister 
anticipated a surplus of Rs. 6 lakhs in the current years on the basis of the 
revised estimates and a likely surplus of Rs. 50 lakhs iu the coming year. 

In the Orissa Legislative Assembly, the Budget propsals were discussed. 

The Bengal Legislative Council passed a non-official resolution urging the 
allotment of “sufficient funds” in next yearns Budget “for small irrigational 
projects” in E. and N. Bengal "for the purpose of reclaiming cultivable waste 
lands.” 

In the Central Legislative Assembly, strong support for the Budget proposals 
was expressed by Sir Henry Richardson, leader of the European group, opening 
the general debate on the Budget. 

6th. The Council of State held a general discussion on the Budget. — Sir K. R. 
Menon dwelt on the urgent need of mitigating the hardships caused by the 
rise in prices, especially of foodstuffs. 

Sir M. Usman, Leader of the House, declared : “No restrictions have been 
imposed by the Afghan Government specifically against Indian traders and 
nationals in Afganistan. 

7tli. Mr. M. A. Jinnah was re-elected President of the All-India Muslim League. 

At the session of the All -India Muslim League Council, the Secretary of the 
League announced in New Delhi, that all Provincial Leagues had unanimously 
recommended Mr. Jinnab’s name for the presidentship. The Council thereupon 
re-elected Mr. Jinnah as President. 

Dr, B. C, Roy, presiding at a meeting of the staff and students of* the Calcutta 
University in observance of the Thanks* giving Day for the successful termination 
of Mahatmaji’s fast, reveqled what Mahatma Gandhi had said after the fast was over : 

*T do not know why Providence has saved me on this occasion. Possibly, it is 
because he has some more mission for me to fulfil.” 

At the meeting of the Muslim League Council in New Delhi, the position of the 
Muslim members of the Punjab Legislative Assembly in relation to the League 
was explained by the Punjab Premier. Lt. Col. Malik Khizar Hayat Khan. 

8th. The Central Legislative Assembly rejected without a division Sardar Sant 
Singh^s motion to discuss the repressive policy of the government.” 

In the Assam Legislative Assembly, Mr. Abdul Matin Cbaudhuri, Finance 
Minister, disclosed an estimated revenue deficit of Rs. 10,10,CXX) in introducing 
the Assam Budget for 1943-44. 

In the Bengal Legislative Council, the food situation was discussed, when the 
Government policy in this regard was criticised. 

9th. In the Bengal Legislative Council, a statement renewing the food situation in 
the province was made by the Nawab Bahadur of Dacca, Minister for Commerce 
and Labour, when the discussiou on the resolution tabled by the Muslim League 
opposition relating to the problem of food supply was resumed. 

In the Central Legislative Assembly, the prospect of two more sessions instead 
of the usual Autumn session in September was indicated by Sir Sultan Ahmed, 
Leader of the Bouse. 

Central Legislative Assembly rejected by thirijy nine votes to twenty four 
the thotlbn moved by Mr. Yusnf Haroon, Muslim League member from Sind, 
to administration of MartM law in Sind. 

In the wnncil of States replying tp Mr* Boosain Imam’s 
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qaestioRi Sir Mahomed Usman, Member for Posts and Air Services, gave the 
following assurance : **The question of protecting the best interests of the 
Muslim and other minority communities in my departments is under the active 
consideration of the Government. 

The Council of State resumed discussion of Mr, Dalai’s resolution relating to 
the utilization of sterling balances held in London. 

In the Assam Legislative Assembly, general discussion of the budget was 
initiated by Mr, Baidyanath Mukherji, 

The authorities of the Calcutta University received a letter from the Educa- 
tional Commissioner, Government of India, asking them to recommend 5 or 6 
post-graduate students who would like to go to China under the Government of 
India’s scheme for the exchange of research students between Universities in 
China and India. 

The All India Leaders, who met in Bombay at the residence of Mr, M. E. 
Jayakar, issued the following statement “We are of opinion that the deplorable 
events of the last few months require a reconsideration of their policy both by 
the Government and the Congress. The recent talks which some of us have 
had with Gandhiji lead us to believe that a move for reconciliation at the 
present juncture will bear fruit.” 

Mr, V. D. Savarkar, in a statement to the Press said : “The resolution 
regarding Pakistan passed by the Muslim League majority in the Sind Assembly 
is an indication of a general policy which is likely to be followed by those few 
legislatures and those local or district representative institutions which the 
Muslim Leagues or Muslims in general may happen to hold in their grip.” 

In the Bengal Legislative Assembly, the House rejected by 92 to 78 votes, 
the Muslim League opposition’s amendment which sought to censure the 
Government for its alleged failure to tackle satisfactorily the food situation in 
the province. 

In the Assam Legislative Council, a statement on the rice position in Assam 
was made by Sir M. Saadulla, Premier, replying to a debate raised through a 
resolution moved by Mr, Satyendra Mohan Lahiry who urged stoppage of 
export of rice from the province. 

11th. Mr. L. S. Amery, Secretary of State for India, was asked in the House of 
Commons about the Conferences of non- Congress leaders at Delhi and Bombay.-— 
Mr, Amery said : *T have no statement to make regarding this, which, so 
far as I know, has not yet been communicated to the Government of India.” 

In the Bengal Legislative Council, the desirability of the government making 
their deoision on the recommendation of the Ploud Commission and giving effect 
to it within the next financial year was urged. 

The Bengal Government in a Press note declared categorically that there 
would be no statutory maximum price for wholesale transactions in paddy or rice. 

The Central Legislative Assembly began the debate ou the first reading of 
the Finance Bill. 

12th, Mr. L. S. Amery, Secretary of State for India, in a^ speech at Birmingham 
emphasized the part played by the Dominions and India in the war. 

Tributes to Mahatma Gandhi were paid by the M. P.’s, Mr. Ehys Davies, Mr. 
Samuel Silverman and Mr. W. G, Oqve and by the novelists, Vera Brittain 
and Ethel Manuin, at a Press Luncheon Conference held by the Committee of 
Indian Congressmen in Britain, in London, 

The Bengal Legislative Council adopted a non-official resolution urging that 
90 p. c. of the expenditure on civil defence measures in the province he met 
from Central revenues. The Governor was requested to make a representation to 
the Government of India. 

The Budget debate in the Assam Assembly concluded. 

Mr* J. Jones, Chairman of the Indian Tea Association, addressing that body’s 
annual meeting in Calcutta, said : “Despite difficulties arising out of the war, 
tea gardens ox N. E, India produced the greatest crop that has ever been made 
and also maintained the high standard of manufacture which was established 
when crops were smaller,” 

A Communique stated s “His Majesty the King has been graciously pleased to 
approve the continuance in office of the Hon. Bir Beginald Maxwell, k.o.b,i,,o J.R., 
Home Member in the Government of India for a further period.” 

In the Central Legislative Assembly, on the resumption of the debate on the 
let, reading of the Finance Bill, Sir Eiauddin Ahmed commented on the 
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preference shown to the textile industry by the supply department at the 
expense of other industries particularly leather^ 

13th, In the Bengal Legislative Assembly, Mr. A* K. Fazlul Huq, Chief Minister, 
announced the decision of the Government of Bengal to set up a permanent 
Court for adjudication of labour disputes, as was done in Bombay. 

Proposals for supplementary grants, to meet excess expenditure in a few 
departments in 1942-43, were approved at a meeting of the Standing Finance 
Committee held in New Delhi— -Sir Jeremy Eaisman, Finance Member to the 
Government of India, presiding. 

The Sargent Committee appointed by the Central Advisory Board of Education 
to consider the question of training, recruitment and condition of service of 
teachers, made recommendations for a minimum national scale of salaries for 
teachers in schools of all grades, both in the rural and urban areas, and for 
employing only qualified and well trained teachers in the schools. — ^The report 
was forwarded to Provincial Governments for action. 

The Select Committee appointed by the Orissa Legislative Assembly approved 
the Orissa University Bill with certain important changes. 

14th. Master Tara Singh, in his presidential address at the 4th. All-India Akali 
Conference held at Bhowanigarh ( Patiala State ), observed : “I deprecate any 
difference between the Hindus and the Sikhs, but I wish to mould the latter 
into a separate political entity with independent thought. Certain Hindus, 
with the backing of a powerful press, like to dominate Sikh politics and they 
cannot brook any independent thinking on our part. The Azad Punjab scheme 
will free the Hindus and the Sikhs alike from the shackle of Muslim 
domination. I am prepared to give up the scheme only if the Hindus convince 
me of its negative value to them.” 

16th. In the Central Legislative Assembly, an authoritative statement on commu- 
nal representation in the services of the Supply Department was made by 
Mr. F. A. Mackeown, Joint Secretary, when the debate on the first reading of 
the Finance Bill was resumed. 

A Press Note from New Delhi said : **It has been decided to create several 
posts of Eegional Food Commissioners for the better co-ordination and control 
of food supplies all over India, including the Indian States, and to assist all 
governments in the a|}plication of the All-India places for dealing with food 
matters. This decision is the result of unanimous recommendation made to the 
Government at the 2nd. All-India Food Conference held here in February.” 

In the Bengal Legislative Assembly, the decisions of the Government of 
Bengal on the Land Eevenue Commissioner's recommendations were announced 
by Mr. P. N. Banerjee, Eevenne Minister.—The Commission had recommended 
the abolition of Permanent Settlement and acquisitions by the State of all 
rent-receiving interests with a view to bringing the cultivators directly under 
the government. 

16th. In the Central Legislative Assembly, Dr. B. R. Ambedkar, Labour Member, 
replying to charges of government “extravagance” in the use of paper, points 
out that, while shortage of paper did exist, there was po acute suffering. He 
gave figures of publication in England and India and said that, while in 
England in 1940, 11,000 publications were issued, the figure for India was 15,000* 

17th. In the Central Legislative Assembly, by 48 ‘votes to 21, the let. reading of 
the Finance Bill was passed. The motion that the Bill be taken into 
consideration was passed. 

When the House resumed discussion of the Bill, Dr. P* N. Banerjee, Leader, 
Nationalist Party complained that the Finance Member^s reply in the 
question of sterling balance was unsatisfactory and asked that a committee of 
. the House be appointed to place itself in touch with the currents of thought 
abroad and safeguard the interests of the eountry. 

Mr. T. S. Pillay, Joint Secretary, Commerce Department, following the 
recommendations of the International Tea Committee that the existing 
international tea agreement among tea producers be extended beyond March 
for thel period of hostilities and two financial years thereafter, a Bill 
w^ In the Central Assembly to make necessary amendment to 

the Tea.,Oonti:0l Act, 1936. 

The deato* occurred at the Presidency General Hospital, Oalcutyi of 
John Van Manen, formely General ^tetary» l^al Aeiaiic Someiyt 
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18 th* Mr. L. B. Amery, Secretary of State for India was asked if he had 
considered the report of the Bombay Conference of Non-Congress Leaders 
and what response had been made to their plea.— He replied : “The resolution 

? assed by the Bombay Conference contemplated an approach to the Viceroy, 
an not aware that any such approach has yet been made. Meantime, I 
am not prepared to make any further statement on the matter of the resolution”, 
Mr. M. S. Aney, addressing the Yeotmal District Association, at Yeotmal, 
said : “I stand today for the same principles and the same line of action 
that I stood for when I accepted office, and I believe it is necessary to 
co-operate with the Government in the war efforts to defeat the Axis Powers.” 

A Sind Government Communique stated ; “The Pir Pagaro has been 
sentenced to death by a Martial Law Court on a charge of conspiring to 
wage war against the King.” 

Mr. A. 0. Sen, President, Bengal National Chamber of Commerce, presiding 
over the annual meeting of that body in Calcutta, discussed the position 
regarding supply of foodstuffs, particulaly rice and atta. 

The Central Assembly passed the Finance Bill without division, after 
agreeing to official amendments of minor character. 

Sir Purushottamdas, Chairman of the Imperial Indian Citizenship Association, 
addressed a letter to the Government of India regarding Ceylon ^s request for 
Indian labour. 

19th. Sir Maharaj Singh, delivering his presidential speech at the 25th. Session 
of the All-India Conference of Indian Christians, in New Delhi, said : I 
feel even at this late stage that a small Conference of Hindu, Muslim, Indian 
Christian, Sikh and Parsi leaders should be convened to deal with the 
present political situation, for there cannot be peace in India or full co-opera- 
tion in the war effort while thousands of our fellow countrymen are in 
detention and sabotage continues”. 

The Assam Legislative Assembly passed all demands for grants under 
police, public health, education (other than European) and medical. The cut 
motions were either lost or withdrawn. 

20th. The Et. Hon, Sir John Colville, Governor-Designate of Bombay, arrived in 
Karachi* 

The Central Legislative Assembly passed the Tobacco Excise Bill by 42 
votes to 28. The Muslim League and Nationalists voted again t the Bill. 

A number of questions were put in the Assembly, on the appointment of 
Haj. Gen. Wood as Administrator-General, Eastern Frontier Communications 
in Mar, 1942. 

The Council of State held a 2 min. sitting when the Secretary laid on the 
table the Indian Finance Bill, the Tobacco Excise Bill and the Vegetable Product 
Excise Bill, as passed by the Assembly. 

The All -India Indian Christian ‘Conference, in New Delhi, put forward 
the demand that a round table conference should be convened immediately 
in India to solve the constitutional problems. 

21st* In response to request made to him by newspaper editors for a round- 
table conference to review the woiking of the A* L N. E. 0. resolution of October 
1942, the Minister for Home Affairs, Sind, convened a Conference at 
Karachi at which all the editors of Karachi newspapers and the Provincial 
Press Adviser were present. 

Mrs. Sarojini Naidu, who was released from detention on grounds of health, 
arrived at Parnakuti. 

22iiia. The Government of Madras issued a Press Communique detailing 
their budget estimates for 1943-44. 

In the Bengal Legislative Council, the question of rice shortage was again raised. 
In the Punjab Legislative Assembly, Malik Khizr Byat Khan Tiwana, 
Premier, declared : ‘T stand by the commitments made by my predecessor, 
the late Sir Sikander Hyat Khan. 

28rd. Mr. M. A. Jinn ah, in a message to the Muslims of India on Pakistan 
Day says : “Today { Mar. 23) is a day of great significance to Muslim India. 
On this auspicious day, 8 years ago, was declared at Lahore, for the first time 
authoritatively from the platform of the All-India Muslim League the 
final National goal of Muslim India, which later on came to be known as 
the 'Takistan scheme^’t 
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Sir John Colville, Governor-designate of Bombay arrived in Bombay. 

The Central Legislative Assembly carried without a division the motion of « 
the War Transport Member, Sir Edward Benthall, for the election of a 
Committee of 9 to serve with the war Transport and Finance Members, 
and the Financial Commissioner, Bailwa^s, to consider matters arising out 
of Clause iv of the Bailway Convention resolution adopted by the House 
earlier in the season. 

The text of the Viceroy’s reply to Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru, which was 
communicated by the latter to Mr. M. B. Jayakar, formed the subject 
matter of prolonged discussion at Mr. Jayakar’s place in Bombay, when 
Mr. K. M. Munshi and Mr. Bhulabhai Desai were present* 

Mr. H. 8. Suhrawardy, presiding at a meeting of the Muslim community in 
observance of the Pakistan Day in Calcutta, expressed the hope that after 
his fast, Mahatma Gandhi would throw all his weight in favour of an 
agreement between Hindus and Muslims. 

In the Bengal Legislative Council, a four-day debate 6n the food situation 
in the Province concluded, when the House, by 16 to 15 votes, passed a 
Government party member’s amendment on the subject. 

In the Bengal Legislative Assembly, what he described as a motion of censure 
of the Bengal Ministry, was moved on behalf of the Muslim League Opposition 
by Mr. Tamizuddin Khan, ex-Minister, when the demand for a grant under 
General Administration was taken up. 

24th. In the Central Legislative Assembly, Mr. Hussainbhai Lalji sought leave for 
an adjournment motion to discuss *‘the urgent necessity” to impress on H. M. G. 
the importance of keeping in close contact with India in the same way as they 
were keeping in contact with the Dominions, Allies and fiiends in the matter 
of the future management of exchange and international ciurency before agree- 
ments were arrived at. 

Sir John Colville was sworn in as Governor of Bombay. The Chief Justice of 
Bombay, Sir John Beaumont administered the oath. 

In the Council of State, ^ the attention of the Government was drawn to the 
Viceroy’s remark in one of his letters to Mahatma Gandhi, which stated : “You 
may rest assured that the charges against the Congress will have to be met 
sooner or later and it will then be for you and your colleagues to clear yourselves 
before the world if you can”. 

Sir Mohammad Zafrulla EChan, giving impressions of his tour in an interview 
said : “American interest in the Indian pioblem is extremely keen and the 
Ameiicans are deeply sympathetic towards Indian aspirations, but their know- 
ledge of the factors of the Indian situation is neither deep nor accurate”. 

25th. In the Central Legislative Assembly, Mr. T. T. Krishnamachar moved his 
resolution recommending drastic revision of the Government’s policy on the 
treatment of political piisoneis and detenus and asking that members of the 
Central Legislature should be allowed to visit prisons and interview political 
prisoners so that they could draw attention to the inconveniences and restrictions 
imposed on these prisoners with a view to eliminating them. 

In the direct election to the Bengal Council, 5 candidates belonging to the 
Muslim League were declared elected. 

In the Council of State, the Indian Finance Bill as passed by the Lower 
House, came up for consideration, 

26th. In the Central Legislative Assembly, a Bill to validate marriages between 
Hindus belonging to the same “Gotra” or “Pravar” and between Hindus 
belonging to different subdivisions of the same caste was discussed on a motion by 
the mover, Mr, Govind Deshmukh, who asked for its reference to a select 
committee, 

Sardar Gurbux Singh Naurang, a Sikh leader of Lahore, presiding over the 
Third Prachar Conference of the Sikhs of Northern India at Paontu Sahib, 
observed : “The Sikhs as a nation are piepared to forego all^ their claims to 
communal representation at the altar of nationalism if the Muslims and others 
also give up their communal claims, and the communal award, which is the 
biggest block in the path of nationalism, ceases to exist”. 

In the Bengal Legislative Assembly, Mr, Fazlul Huq, replying to a qnestiem 
said that two women were killed as a result of practice shooting the evaeimw 
area in Sonarpur Thana, 24-Pargannas District, 

The Council of State passed the Finance Bill 


by 20 votes to 
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27th. The position of the Bengal Ministry was discussed at a meeting of the 
working committee of the Bengal Provincial Hindu Maliasabha, held in Calcutta, 
Dr. Shyama Prasad Mukherjee presiding. 

In the Orissa Legit^lative Assembly, replying to the question standing in the 
name of Mr, Jaganiiath Misra (Congress), Mr. Pyaii Bhankar Eoy, Parliamentary 
Secretary, stated that Mr. Biswanath Das, leader of the Orissa Assembly 
Congress Party had sent a motion of no-confidence in the Ministry from 
Berhampore jail. 

The 16feh annual session of the Federation of Indian Chambers of Commerce 
and Industry which met in New Delhi, s^vith Mr. G. L. Mehta, President, in the 
Chair, passed three resolutions put from the chair on the political situation, 
India’s paiticipation in international conferences and the sale of Indian silver 

» in England. 

In the Bengal Legislative Assembly, by a majority of 20 votes, a cut motion 
moved by Mr. K. A. Hamilton (European group) in connexion with the budget 
demand under the head “Kxtraoidinary charges in India”, censming the 
Government for alleged failure to deal with black markets and speculation in 
hoarding of foodstufis was rejected,—- The voting being 109 to 99, 

28th. Mr. S. Satyamurti died in Madras. 

A surplus of Es, 61 lakhs was estimated in the Bihar Government Budget 
for 1943-44. 

SiQth. Mr. A. K, Fazlul Huq resignSl his office as Chief Minister of Bengal. His 
resignation was accepted by H. E. the Governor. 

In the Central Legislative Assembly, Mr. J. A. Mackoown, Joint Secretary, 
Supply Department, told Mr. K. C. Neogy that the Government of India had 
instructed the Indian Bupply Mision in Washington to endeavour two power 
alcohol plants on Lend-Lease terms. The policy of the Government of India 
was to encourage the production of power alcohol. 

In the Council of Sta e, repljing to a question by E. B. Lala Earn Saran Das, 
General Sir Alan Hartley, Deputy Commander-in-chief, India, said that the 
Government were considering the extension of the Indian Air Training Corps 
to four other UuiverHilies besides Aligarh, in 1943, and it was expected that this 
would be done immediately. The Council adopted the Tobacco Excise Bill as 
passed by the Legislative Assembly. 

The Central Assembly resumed the debate on Sir Sultan Ahmed’s motion 
for reference to joint committee of the Hindu Intestate Succession Bill. 

80th, In the House of Commons, there was a large gathering of members for the 
debate on the general situation in India.— The debate took place on a series 
of formal Government motions asking the House to appiove the continuances 
in force, for a further 12 months, of the proclamations made under Sec. 93 
of the Government^ of India Act, by which emergency regimes were established 
in 6 Indian Provinces towards the end of 1939 following on the resignations 
of Congress Ministries soon after the outbreak of the war.— The Secretary of 
State, Mr. Amery said ; “The resolutions before the House concern only 
6 out of 4 provinces of India. In the remaining 5 provinces, Indian 
Ministers responsible to the Indian Legislatures control a vast majority 
of the subjects affecting the daily life of their fellow citizens. 

It is only in provinces controlled by the Congress Party organization that 
Self-Government was suspended by the order of the so-called High Command of 
the Congress Party in Oct. 1939. The consequent emergency provisions properly 
come before this House for a periodic review and are under constant review by 
the Yiceroy and the Governor concerned”. 

The deadlock created by the resignation of Mr. A. K, Fazlul Huq, Chief 
Minister, Bengal, remained unsolved. Mr. Huq had an interview with the 
Gov’ernor after which the seven Ministers met the Governor when the whole 
situation was reviewed from all aspects. 

Khwaja Bir Nazimuddin, Leader of the Muslim League Parliamentary Party, 
saw the Governor and had a long discussion with him. 

The Central Legislative AssemBly agreed without a division to refer the Hindu 
Intestate Succession Bill to a joint select committee of both Houses consisting of 
18 members. 

The Council of State adopted, the official Bill to amend further the Indian 
Tea Control Act as passed by the Assembly. 
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3lst. A communique from the Government House, Calcutta, announced : “The 
Governor of Bengal has brought into force the provisions of Sec. 93 of the 
Government of India Act, 1935, and has taken upon himself the administration 
of the province,” 


April 1943 

His Excellency the Viceroy declined to grant facilities to Mr. 0. 
Bajagopalachari and other leaders to meet Mahatma Gandhi. 

His Excellency the Governor of Bengal, in pursuance of a Proclamation 
issued by him under sec. 93 of the Government of India Act, 
authorised the estimate of expenditure for 194;3-4r4. 

The Central Legislative Assembly concluded its Budget Session. 

The Council of State concluded its Budget Session after adopting 
the Military Prisons Bill, the Trade Marks Bill and the Muslim 
Personal Law ( Shariat ) Application Act Amending Bill as passed by 
the Central Legislative Assembly. 

Mr. Bajagopalachari issued a statement, on the Viceroy’s reply to 
the memorandum of the delegation of the Leaders’ Conference, which 
said : “The Conference hoped that this would lead to a solution of 
the Indian problem.” 

The Secretary of State for India, Mr, Amery, in the course of a reply 
in the House of Commons, said : “There would be great objections to 
consultations with the Congress leaders without a definite assurance 
and guarantee of a different line of conduct of their part.” 

Khwaja Sir Nazimuddin accepted His Excellency the Governor of 
Bengal’s invitation to form a Ministry. 

The Standing Committee of the Chamber of Princes met in New 
Delhi, under the Chairmanship of the Jam Sahib, Chancellor of the 
Chamber of Princes. 

The Eedeial Court held that the Defence of India Buie 26 was invalid. 

The Secretary of State for India, Mr. Amery, told a questioner in 
the House of Commons, that he had no statement to make concerning 
the Indian Legislation in South Africa. 

The Bill to restrict the purchase of lands by Indians in Natal 
and the Transvaal passed its third reading in the South African Assembly. 

A new Ministry was formed in Bengal, with Ehwaja Sir Nazimuddin 
as Chief Minister. The Ministers of whom seven were Muslims and 
six Hindus, took their oaths of office. 

General Smuts declared emphatically that the Union Government 
was determined to proceed with the Indian Bill and place it on statute. 

The open session of the AlLIndia Muslim League mat in New 
Delhi, under the presidentship of Mr. M. A. Jinnah. 

The All-India Muslim League adopted a resolution empowering the 
President, Mr. Jinnah, to take till the next session of the League 
every step he might consider necessary to further the object of the 
Muslim League. 

The Women’s Branch of the Muslim League reaffirmed their faith in 
Pakistan and assured Mr* Jinnah of their full support. 

In a Communique issued by the Government of India it was stated : 
**The liegislalSop introduced in South Africa by the Union Goyea^nment 
to extend the so-called interim Act in the Transvaal for a of 
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three years and to apply similar provisions to Natal has now passed 
all its stages. The Government of India cannot but regard this news 
with profound regret and scorn/’ 

An Ordinance Validating the action already taken under the Defence 
of India Eule 26 and amending the D. I. Act was published in 
New Delhi. 

In a resolution passed by the All-India Momin Conference in New Delhi, 
the claim that it represented the 4| crores of Momins and that no 
other party or organi 2 sation had any right to represent them was put 
forward. 

let. His Excellency the Viceroy declined to grant facilities to Mr. Bajagopalachari 
and other leaders to meet Mahatma Gandhi because there was **no reason to 
believe that Mr. Gandhi is any more ready now than he was at an earlier stage* 
to repudiate the policy as the result of which the Congress leaders are at present 
under detention'*. 

A Calcutta Gazette Extraordinary stated : “The Governor of Bengal has in 
pursuance of the proclamation issued by him under Sec. 93, of the Government 
of India Act, authorized the estimate ol expenditure for 1943-44**. 

Mr. A, K. Fazlul Huq, in a statement to the Press explained the Progressive 
Coalition Party*s conception of the principles on which an all Parties Govern- 
ment in the province should be based. 

2nd. The Central Legislative Assembly concluded its Budget Session. 

Mr. R. L. Nopany, presiding at the annual meeting of the Indian Chamber of 
Commerce in Calcutta, reviewed the economic situation in the country. 

Mr. A. K. Fazlul Huq, in a statement, said : * I am surprised by the 
Gazette notification published regarding our resignation that my resignation has 
been accepted with effect from the 29th March. This is contrary to facts’*. 

3rd. The Council of State concluded its Budget Session after adopting the Military 
Prisons Bill, the Trade Marks Bill and the Muslim Personal Law (Shariat) 
Application Act Amendment Bill, as passed by the Legislative Assembly. 

Mr. Sakarlal Balabhai, addressing the annual general meeting of the Ahmeda- 
bad Millowners* Association, at Ahmedabad, stated that the textile industry during 
the year had enjoyed a spell of prosperity. 

4th. A Press Note from New Delhi said: “The Grow More Food** campaign which 
was launched last year resulted in an increase of the area cultivated with food 
grains by over 8,00,000 acres'*. 

Sir Azizul Haque, High Commissioner for India In London, arrived in 
Calcutta from Hazaribagh. 

A Press Note from New Delhi announced ; “The New Indian Standard 
Time is to continue for the duration of the war.** 

6th. A donation of Es. 4,12,902 subscribed by the people of Britain, in aid of 
Cyclone relief, was presented, to H- E. the Governor of Bengal by Sir Aziz-ul 
Haque, High Commissioner for India in London at a meeting of the Central 
Cyclone Belief Committee held at Government House, Calcutta. 

Mr. Bajagopalachari issued a statement on the Viceroy’s reply to the memo- 
randum of the delegation of the Leaders* Conference. He stated inter alia,— 
“The Viceroy’s reply to our memorandum in rejecting our request for 
permission to see Gandhiji must cause profound disappointment;throughout the 
country. Since we were denied the opportunity of a personal discussion with 
H. E. and it was not possible to anticipate the points urged in H. E/s reply, 

It becomes necessary to issue this statement The Conference hoped that 

this would lead to a solution of the Indian problem.*' 

The AlWndia Kisan Conference passed a resolution criticizing the Viceroy’s 
action in refusing permission to leaders to meet Mahatma Gandhi and urging 
the release of the Mahatma and other Congress leaders for a Congress-League 
settlement for establishing a national government. 

Mr. V. D, Savarkar, President of the All-India Hindu Mahasabha, in a 
statement to the Press, observed : “There is no question of Mr. Amery taking 
shelter behind the extreme views expressed by the Hindu Mahasabha regarding 
Indian nationalism/* 
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6tb. The Indiau situation was debated in the House of Lords on a series of 
government motions to approve the 12 months^ extension of the proclamations 
under the Government of India Act in reference to six Indian provinces. Similar 
motions were approved by the House of Commons. 

Prof. Laski writing in ""Reynolds News^^ under the caption “Indian Danger”, 
said ; ‘T don’t think it is either legitimate or wise for the British Government 
to place the whole responsibility for the present deadlock on Mr. Gandhi.” 

7th. The report of Mr. Justice F. N. Broome on Indian infiltration in Durban 
was tabled in the South African Assembly, and a special meeting of the Union 
Cabinet was held to consider questions arising from the report. 

8th. A Communique from New Delhi stated : “The Government of India have 
learnt with regret that the Government of South Africa have announced their 
intention to extend the interim Act in the Transvaal and to apply similar 

S 'nons in Durban and possibly elsewhere in Natal. The Government of 
had addressed a re]>re8eutation to the Union Government in respect of 
the Transvaal Act and had asked for an opportunity to comment on any 
proposals which the Union Government might be considering for the purpose 
of minimising transfers of property between Europeans and Indians in Natal* 
They observe with c >ncern that the Union Govetnment have found themselves 
unable to comply with either of their requests, I'hey have addressed a further 
urgent communication to the Union Goveinment and anxiously await the 
Government’s reply.” 

9th. Begum Azad, wife of Maulana Abul Kalam Azid, died in Calcutta* 

Mr. Amery, Secretary of Sute for India, replying to a question in the House 
of Commons, said it should not be neceswy for him to repeat bis previous 
assurance that efforts ot Iiulian political leaders to find a measure of agreement 
continue to be vvelcoraod by liis Majesty’s Govtrnmeiit and the Viceroy. He 
made it clear the other day that there would be great objection to consultations 
with the Congress leaders without a definite assurance and guarantee of a 
different line of conduct on their part, and the leaders had been meeting frequently 
though he regretted without agreement. 

A Press Note fiom New Delhi said : “The Indian Government have been 
invited through their Agent-general in Washington to send a small number 
technical and expert representatives to a conference to be convened in America by 
the U. 8. Government by the end of April for an exploratory examination of 
post-war problems regarding foodstuffs and other essential agricultural products 
including problems of nutrition.” 

10th, Raja Maheswar Dayal Seth, in his presidential address at the Jwalpur 
( Hardwar ) Hindu Sabha Conference, criticized the policy and programme of 
the Hindu Mahasabha* The Raja in the course of his address observed : “It is 
clear that the British Government does not want to transfer power, and the 
recent refusal of the Viceroy to allow any personal contact with Mahatma 
Gandhi has brought into bold relief their pre-determined decision to rule out, as 
long as |> 08 sible, any approach to reconciliation.” 

The Minister of Interior, Mr. Lawrence, introduced a bill in the House of 
Assembly which proposed to impose restrictions on the acquisition and occupation 
of land by Asiatics in Natal and to xeimpose for a further period the restric- 
tions on trading by Asiatics in Transvaal.— The Bill passed the first reading* 

Mr. K* M. Munshi, in a Press statement, said : Mr. Amery’s reply to Mr. 
Graham White in the House of Commons bears the usual characteristics pf Mr. 
Amery's statements.” 

llth, 20 economists of India including Mr. V. G. Kale; Mr. K* T. Shah, Mr. 
0. N. Vakeel, and Mr. D. R, Gadgil, issued a statement from Bombay, which 
said: “Inflation is the most inequitable way of distributing the war burden 
and usually involves large transfers of wealth from the poorer and the middle 
classes to the richer classes. It is also undesirable because it increases &e c66t 
of war and impairs the war effort by hindering production.” 

Mr* Nalini Eanjan Sarkar. deelarinf open the second, session Of the All 
Bengal Eeemomic Oonferenoe, urged that in any plan for future worid reeOii$t!riic- 
H yvas essential that India should be given full political and M&hilic 
freedom to evtdve a balanced economy by a mote ta^id pfeoceei ef 
alisatioUi 
7 
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Mrs, Violet Alva, Organizing Secretary of the All India Christian Conference, 
was arrested at Chaupathi under the Defence of India Rules. 

12th* The Natal Indian Congress submitted a statement to the Minister of the 
Interior, Mr. Lawrence, urging the Government not to introduce ‘^segregation 
measures*” The introduction of “pegging” legislation would be totally in- 
consistent with the principles of the Atlantic Charter, with the democratic 
system of Government and with Government's obligations under the 
Cape-town Agreement. 

Dr, Radha Kamiid Mukherjee, presiding over the All-India National 
Educational Conference at Hardwar, said that national education should 
minister to the moral and material needs of the nation in consonance with its 
Indigenous ideals and traditions. National education must be rooted in the 
heritage of the past. 

13th. An announcement from Government House, Calcutta, said ; “The Governor 
of Bengal today received Khwaja Sir Nazimuddin and informed him that, 
with a view to hxs being able to revoke the Proclamation under see. 93 of the 
Government of India Act, 1935, he would welcome his assistance in forming a 
Ministry. Sir Nazimuddin has accepted the Governor’s invitation”. 

Sir Nazimuddin invited the Hindus to help him to form a representative 
and strong Ministry* 

The Hindu Nationalist Party in the Bengal Legislature, at a meeting under 
the presidentship of Dr, Shyama Prasad Mukherjee, passed a resolution, which 

stated inter alia : “The party regrets to find that the Muslim League party 

declines to work with Muslim groups who do not belong to the Muslim League 
although such groups are willing to join an all-party Ministry on the basis of an 
agreed programme. This party consider such an attitude to be inconsistent with 
the welfare of the province at this critical juncture and with the declared policy 
of H* E. the Governor,” 

The Bengal Board for Anglo-Indian and European Education, agreed that 
the Central Advisory Committee should be asked to consider the establishment 
of institutions on an all India basis for the education of deaf and dumb, 
blind and mentally defective Anglo-Indian & European children. 

14th, In ezercise of the powers assumed by him under Bee. 93, of the Government 
of India Act, 1935, H. E. the Governor of Bengal prepared the Bengal Finance 
Bill, 1943, and gave his assent to it, 

I5th* The Secretary of State for India said in the House of Commons : “Sabotage 
on railways in India is still in progress, 61 such cases were reported during 
the last three months— 28 in January, 16 in February and 17 in March. All 
except four were minor attempts at interference with the track or railway 
property,” 

The Standing Committee of the Chamber of Princes met in New Delhi under 
the chairmanship of the Jam Saheb, Chancellor, Chamber of Princes. Other 
members present at the meeting included the Rulers of Faridkot, Khairagarh, 
Maihar, Nabha, 

Madam Ohiang Kai-Shek, replying to a press question in New York, asserted 
that Pundit Nehru should be freed to throw Indians released political weight into 
the United Nation’s cause, because he was a man with a world vision, 

16th. The Union Assembly ( S. Africa ), by 3 votes to 31, rejected Dr. Malan’s 
{ Leader of the Opposition ) amendment to refer the Indian Restriction Bill to 
a select committee. The motion tor the second reading of the Bill was carried, 
the opposition voting with the Government* 

Swami Bhawani Dayal Saugadi and Mr. Mohamed Ahmad Jadwat, represen- 
tatives of the Natal Indian Congress, issued a statement to the press, on the 
debate on the 2nd. reading of the Pegging Bill in the South African Parliament 
taking strong exception to some of the statements made therein by Field 
Marshal Smuts, Mr. Lawrence, and other Union Cabinet Ministers* 

17th. A combined deputation of the Indian and Eastern Newspapers Society and 
the Indian Language Newspapers Society met representatives of the Commerce 
Department and discussed with them the question of newsprint control and the 
methods by which newspapers can secure the delivery of the newsprint 
against ration cards. 

Mr. R. W, Mellor, Caairman, in his speech at the annual meeting of the 
Indian Paper Makers’ Association in Calcutta, after reviewing the problems that 
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confronted paper mills during the past year, welcomed the Government decision 
to release 50 p* c. of the total pioduction of paper for civil consumption. 

The Transvaal and Natal Indian Congresses* in a joint letter to the Minister 
of Interior, Mr. H. G Lawrence, described as entirely groundless the allegation 
made in the Indian Bill Debate that advantage had been taken of the situation 
by a few wealthy Indians of Natal and Transvaal to make themselves snug. 

18th. A meeting of the Indian and Eastern Newspapers Society was held in New 
Delhi with Mr. Devadas Gandhi, president, in the chair. 

19th. The Natal Indian Association appealed to all Churches in South Africa 
to stand by the Indians in opposition^ to the Asiatic Bill. — *‘The duty 
of the Churches,” the appeal stated, **is clear — that of condemning the 
Bill and asking the Union Government to postpone it and seeking a solution 
on mutual understanding and on consultative lines.” 

The (Capetown) Assembly went into committee on the Indian Bill when 
Mr. 0. R. Swart (Nationalist Party) moved that the “pegging” provisions be 
applied to the whole of Natal. 

20th. The Indian Restriction Bill passed the committee stage in the Union 
Assembly (Natal) with only minor textual alterations, 

Khan Bahadur G. A. Dosani, discussing the food situation in his presidential 
address at the annual meeting of the Muslim Chamber of Commerce, in Calcutta, 
regretted that despite the warning given on behalf of the publio and responsible 
commercial bodies, the India Government had not realized in time the 
seriousness of the problem. 

21st. When the debate on the Indian Restriction Bill was resumed during the 
committee stage of the Union Assembly, (Capetown), further amendments tabled 
by Mr, Swart and Mr. MoUeno were rejected. A clause prolonging the restric- 
tions of Asiatics’ trading rights in Transvaal imposed in 1959 was approved. 

22nd. The Federal Court held “that the Defence of India Rule 26, in its present 
form, went beyond the powers which the Legislature had thought fit to confer 
on the Central Government and was for that reason invalid.” 

Mr. A. K. Fazlul Huq, Leader of the Progressive Assembly Party and Mr. 
Shamsuddin Ahmed, Leader of the Krishak Proja Parliameritary Party (Bengal) 
emphasised in a telegram addressed to H. E. the Viceroy, that 
any cabinet formed on the basis of the ‘‘exclusion of particular groups for the 
purpose of penalising them for their political opinions will lead to unprecedented 
trouble in Bengal and will considerably hamper war efforts.” 

The Secretary of State for India, Mr. Amery, told a questioner in the House 
of Commons that he had no statement to make concerning the Indian legis- 
lation in 8. Africa. 

The Bill to restrict purchase of land by Indians in Natal and the Tiansvaal 
passed its third reading in the South African Assembly. 

23rd. The Vice-President of the Natal Indian Association, Mr. Sorabjee Ruslomji 
stated that delegates of his Association met Field-Marshal Smuts and appealed 
to him as leader of the Government not to proceed with the Pegging Bill, 
but to solve the question on a iion-statutory basis which would be acceptable 
to Indians. 

24tb. The Rt, Hon’ble V. S. Srinivasa Sastri addressing a meeting at Mylapore, 
uttered a note of warning that the colour prejudice in South Africa was a 
portent which, if unheeded, would spell disaster to future world peace. Sir 
Alladi Krishna Swami Aiyar presided. 

Mr. Shamsuddin, ex-Minister ( Bengal ), as President of the seventh annual 
session of the All-Bengal Krishak Proja (Conference at Faridpur, expressed the 
hope that in the near future the workers and peasants of Bengal, under the 
guidance of an able leader, would capture the provincial legislature. 

A new Ministry was formed in Bengal with Khwaja Sir Nazimuddin as 
Chief Minister. The Ministers, of whom seven were Muslims and Six Hindus, 
took their oaths of office. 

24tli. General Smuts declared emphatically that “the Union Government was 
determined to proceed with the Indian Bi\l and “place it on Statute”, stated 
Mr, Sorabjee RustomjL Vice-President of the Natal Indian Associatian. 

“The Governor of Bengal revoked with the concurrence of the Governor- 
Generals the proclamation bringing into force in. Bengal the provisipnaef m* 
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93 o! the Government of India Act, 1935, which was issued on March 31st., 
1943,” — It was announced in a proclamation by H. E. the Governor. 

Mr. M. A. Jinnah, in the course of his address to the annual session of the 
Muslim League in New Delhi, said that nobody would welcome it more than 
himself if Mr. Gandhi was really willing to come to a settlement with the 
Muslim League and that would be the greatest day both for Hindus and 
Muslims. He then proceeded to explain the nature of the Government under 
PaMstan and deprecated all loose talk about Federation. 

The open session of the AlUndia Muslim League met in New Delhi.— 
The House after expressing sorrow at the death of Sir Abdoola Haroon and 
Sir Sikander Hyat Khan, unanimously adopted Mr, Z. L. Lari’s resolution on 
the Anti-Asiatic Bill, which slated inter aha: The League strongly condemns the 
Bill and makes it clear that if the Bill is assented to by the Crown it will lead 
to the gravest breach between the Indians and South Africans and will go to 
sap the foundations of the future of the Commonwealth of Nations. The League 
urges the Government of India to intervene in the matter immediately and 
calls upon the Union Government to refrain from enforcing the Bill,” 

At a meeting of the Delhi Provincial Council of Women in New Delhi, resolu- 
tions were passed welcoming the Bills recommended by the Ban Committee 
as a beginning in the right direction and accepting its broad principles. 

The annual meeting oi the Ramkiishna Mission was held at Belur. The report 
of the activities of the Mission in 1942 stated that there were G6 Math Centres 
and 66 Mission Centres in India and Abroad working in close collaboration 
with the Mission, These Centres continued permanent activities of various types. 
The total income during the year was Ks. 18,19,757—11—3 and expenditure Es. 
16.82,475—7-2. 

Dr* E. A. Ameson, in his presidential address at the All-India Medical Con- 
ference at Patna, criticized the LM.B., which he described as an anachronism, 
and pleaded for its abolition. 

26th. The Ail-Iudia Muslim League at its lust day’s sitting in New Delhi 
adopted a resolution empowering the President, Mr. Jinnah, to take till the next 
session of the League every step he might consider necessary to further the 
objects of the Muslim League- 

The fourth annual session of the All-India Slates Muslim League was held 
in New Delhi, under the presidentship of Nawab Bahadur Yar Jung. 

Muslim women xeafiirmed their faith in Pakistan and assured Mr. Jinnah of 
their full support at a meeting of the Women’s Biaindi of the All-India Muslim 
League (New Delhi). Lady Haroon, the Pres.deni, was in the chair. 

Dr. Bhyama Prasad Mukherjce, Woikiug President, All-India Hindu Mahasabha, 
in a Press statement, said : “The Governor of Bengal has ceased to enjoy the 
confidence of the people. Jle is not the ty^ie of administrator in whose hands the 
destinies of the people can rest at a time when the enemy is knocking at the 
gala It is the constitutional right of the people of Bengal to demand that he 
should vacate his office and retire to his own country/’ 

Mr. Zahir-ud-din, President of the eighth session of the AU-India Momin Con- 
ference, which commenced in New Delhi, observed : “'J’fae solution of the Indian 
problem should be the first care of the United Nations, Prestige may dilate, 
but statesmanship demands that the old notions must be discarded ana a fr^ 
attempt made to gratify the national aspirations of India.” 

27th. The following press communique was issued from New Delhi : 
“The Legislation introduced in fcouth Africa by the Union Government to 
extend the so-called interim Act in the Transvaal for a further period of three 
years and to apply similar provisions .to Natal has now passed ail its stages. 
The Government of India cannot but regard this news with profound regret 
and concern.” 

In connection with the proposal for the exchange of research students between 
India and China, the Calcutta University, in response to an invitation by Mr* John 
Sargent, Educational Commissioner with the Government of India, forwarded to 
him five names for post-graduate research scholarships in China. 

28lh. An Ordinance validating the action already taken under the D*I. Buie 26 
and amending the D.I. Act was published in New Delhi. 

Jn a resolution parsed by the AU-lndia Momin Oolerence in New Ddhi^ the 
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claim that it represented the 4J crores of Momins and no other party or 
organization had any right to represent them was advanced. 

Mr. Jinnah’s speech and the proceedings of the League session were criticized 
by the Working Committee of the All-India Nationalist League. Mr. Jamnadas 
Mehta presided. . ^ 

On the conclusion of their two months’ tour of India the Chinese Educational 
and Cultural Mission, led by Dr. Yu-hsiu-Ku, met representatives of the Calcutta 
Press at a conference at the Great Eastern Hotel (Calcutta), when in a farewell 
message, Dr. Ku thanked the Government and the people of India for their 
welcome and hospitality. , . . ^ , , , , 

Dr. Bhyama Prasad Mukherjee, addressing a public meeting m Lahore, declared : 
“The Muslim League wanted to co-operate with the Hindus on the basis of 
Pakistan, but the Hindus were not willing to vivisect their Motherland,”— Bhai 
Paramanand presided. 


30th. Mr. Syed Budrudduja, an independent Muslim, was elected Mayor of Calcutta 
defeating Mr. M.A.A. Ispahan!, the Muslim League party nominee by 42 
votes to 37. 


May 1943 

His Majesty the King approved the appointments of Sir Mohammad 
Aziznl Hague, o.i.E., Dr. N. B. Ehare, M.L.A. and Sir Asoka Kumar 
Roy, Advocate-General, Bengal to the Executive Council of the 
Governor-General of India. 

Mr, L. S. Amery, Secretary of State for India, in answer to 
a question in the House of Commons, said : “Steps have already 
been taken in India to remedy the situation created by the judgment 
of the Federal Court, An Ordinance was promulgated by the 
Governor-General on April 28.” 

The birth anniversary of Rabindranath Tagore was celebrated by 
a number of literary societies and associations in Calcutta and 
its suburbs. 

Dr. B. R Ambedkar, Labour Mem'^er, Government of India, 
suggested the formation of a labour party in India whose object 
should be the formation of a labour Government in India. 

Mr, Allah Bux, ex-Premier and President of the All-India Azad 
Muslim Conference, was shot dead at Shikarpur. 

The demand for the establishment of responsible Government in 
Kashmir was made by a deputation of the Muslim Conference. 

Khwaja Sir Nazimuddin made an appeal to Dr. Shyama Prasad 
Mukherjee and particularly the Hindu public to co-operate with him 
in the work of the Bengal Ministry. 

It was announced that the Government of India decided to remove 
all restrictions on the free trading of all foodgrains and their products 
in Assam, Bengal, Bihar, Orissa and the Eastern States. 

H. E. the Governor of Bengal declared May 21 to be a^. public 
holiday to celebrate the victory of the Allied Forces in N. Afnoa. 

Sir Nil Ratan Sircar died at Giridih. 

Mr. Amery, in answer to a question in the House of Commons, 
said ; “The total number of people imprisoned for offences in 
connection with the Congress campaign in India up to March 1§ 
34,895, while 11,623 have been subject to detainment,’* 

H. the Govemor-Geperal extended the life qf the Council of 
State auid the 0^ti:al Legislativei Aseembly fcr a furtheir, period d 
one year from Oct. 1, 1943» > 
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The Government oi India refused to forward a letter written by 
Mahatma Gandhi to Mr. M, A. Jinnah. 

Mrs. "Vijay Lakshmi Pandit was arrested in Allahabad, under sec. 
129 of the D. 1. Eules. 

Mr.^ Amery stated in the House of Commons that the Government 
of India had no intention of staging the trial of Mahatma Gandhi 
and other Congress leaders. 

The first conference of the Communist Party of India was held 
in Bombay. It stated in a resolution : “India's fate and freedom is 
indissolubly linked with the fight for world freedom.*' 

His Highness the Maharaja of Kashmir appointed Rai Bahadur 
Justice Ganganath as President of the State Assembly in addition to 
his duties as Chief Justice of the State High Court. 

1st Dr. Shyama Prasad Mukherjee, in his presidential address at the Bengal Pro- 
vincial Hindu Conference, said : division of India is no solution of India’s 

communal problem. Financially it is unworkable, economically it is disastrous, 
and politically it is ruinous for India as a whole. There cau be no compro- 
mise on the issue.” 

A Punjab Government Press Note said: “It is not the intention of the 
Government of India to attempt to control the prices of foodgrains in primary 
markets as attempted last year in the case of wheat.” 

14 demands by the workers were enumerated by Dr. Oharu Chandra Banerjee 
presiding over the 26th. session of the All-India Trade Union Congress 
at Nagpur. 

2nd. A Communique stated : “His Majesty the King approved the appointments 
of Sir Mohammad Azizul Haque. c. i. b., Dr. N. B. Khare, m.l.a. and Sir 
Asoka Kumar Roy, Advocate General, Bengal, to the Executive Council of the 
Governor General of India.” 

A press Communique said that the Governor-General appointed Mr. Justice 
T. Ameer Ali of the Calcutta High Court to perform the auties of the Chief 
Justice of the Calcutta High Court during the absence on leave of Sir Harold 
Derbyshire from May 3 to 28. 

The Punjab Provincial Hindu Conference concluded at Lyallpur. The main 
resolution, moved by Rai Bahadur Mehr Chand Khanna and adopted by the 
conference, opposed any scheme for the partition of India and expressed the 
determination of Punjab Hindus to oppose any such move. 

3rd, Mr. M. A. Jinnah, commenting on Press reactions to the League session, 
said : ‘“J'he position of the Muslim League is one of realism and I am sur- 
prised that newspapers in Britain should have indulged in hackneyed phrases 
such as “party tactics” and ‘playing to the gallery.’ 

The All-India Trade Union Congress, which concluded its session at Nagpur, 
rejected two resolutions on the political situation, one sponsored by Communists 
and the other by Nationalists. Both resolutions protested against the continued 
detention of Mahatma Gandhi and the leaders, and condemned the Government’s 
decision not to allow interviews with Mahatma Gandhi. 

4th. The Secretary of State for India, Mr. Amery, was asked in the House of 
of Commons for a statements on the action following the Indian Federal 
Court’s judgment regarding internees under Rule 26 of D. I. Rules.— 
Mr, Amery in a writtem reply said : ‘'Steps have already been taken in India 
to remedy the situation created by the judgment of the Federal Court. An 
Ordinance was promulgated by the Governor-General on April 28, taking the 
necessary powers to cover D. I. Rule 26 and validating all orders previously 
made under the Rule.” 

5th. Mr. W. G. Cove, the Welsh Labour M. P., wrote in the Daily BeraW^t 
‘T have read extensively the statements of Mr. Gandhi and the Indian Congress 
and I have found no evidence in them which brackets Mr. Gandhi and 
Congress leaders with the self-avowed and virile imperialism of Mr. Amery, 
The Congress is more ready to come into a world organization in which sover- 
eignty is subservient to international control than is Mr Amery,” 
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6th, The Secretary of State for India, Mr. Amery, being; ashed in the House of 
Commons if, in view of the events in India, he v^ould take an opportunity of 
endeavouring to bring all parties there into negotiations with H. M^s. Govern- 
ment, said : “I regret there have not been any recent t'evelopments that would 
hold out prospects of such negotiations leading to any fruitful results.** — 
Asked, if in view of the gravity of the issues involved, the time had not been 
reached when the Government of India might take a more constructive line, 
he replied: *I am considering these problems all the time.’* 

Replying to a question as f-o whether Pandit Jawhar Lai Nehru had been 
transferred from India or had been completely isolated from other Congress 
leaders, Mr. Amery said that the Pandit was under detention in India and was in 
the company of other members of the Congress Working Committee. He was 
permitted to correspond with members of his family on domestic matters. 

7th. Dr. N. B. Khare assumed charge of Ms office as Member of the Viceroy’s 
Executive Council in charge of Indians Overseas. 

8th The Working Committee of the Agra Provincial Hindu Sabha, at a meeting 
held at Cawnpore, stated in a resolution that the attitude of the Mahasabha 
particularly in regard to the fast of Mahatma Gandhi and in asking Sir J. P. 
Srivastava not to resign had caused disapnointment and discontent among the 
Hindus. The resolution demanded immediate revision of the Mahasabha’s 
policy and programme and suggested that it should deal with the situation 
with firmness and all practical means to achieve independence. 

Mr. Hakim Abdul Jalil Nadir, the Frontier Muslim leader, in a statement 
to the Press in Peshwar, urged Sir George Cunningham not to follow the 
examples of the Governors of Sind and Bengal in the matter of forming a 
Ministiy for the Frontier Province. 

Sir Sultan Ahmed, Member for Information and Broadcasting, decided to 
set up a Publicity Advisory Board consisting of officials and non-officials to 
meet at regular intervals. 

9th. The birth anniversary of Rabindranath Tagore was celebrated by a number 
of literary societies and associations in Calcutta and suburbs. Celebrations 
generally took the form of meetings at which speakers recalled Tagore’s 
services to literature and humanity. It was emphasized that Tagore’s philosophy 
had a universal appeal and that his works would continue to inspire his 
countiyraen. 

Dr. B. R. Ambedkar, Labour Member, Government of India, addressing a 
public meeting convened by the Scheduled Class Federation in Bombay, 
asserted that Mahatma Gandhi and the Congress High Command had dis- 
played “utter political bankruptcy.” 

10th. At the half-yearly meeting of the All -India Women’s Conference, in 
Calcutta, the Hindu Women’s Intestate Succession Bill and the food problem 
were discussed. Mrs. Indira Devi presided. 

Dr. B. R. Ambedkar, Labour Member, Government of India, speaking at a 
party in Bombay, suggested the formation of an Indian labour party whose 
object should be the establishment of a labour Government In India. 

The Working Committee of the All-India Hindu Mahasabha, in a resolution 
that Mr. Jinnah’s invitation to Mr. Gandhi and the Congress to write to him 
was suggestive of expectation of a favourable response “from quarters ready to 
agree to a cent per cent transfer of power to the League.” 

11th, The resignation of Mr. T. C. Goswami and Mr. B, P. Pain (Members of the 
Bengal Cabinet) and four others from the Bengal non-official Congress Parlia- 
mentary Party was accepted by the Party at its meeting at the house of Mr, 
San tosh Kumar Basu, its Deputy Leader. 

12th. The Government of Bengal promulgated a Statutory Order called ths Bengal 
Residential and Catering Establishments Food and Fuel Enquiries Order, 1943, 
to ascertain the food and fuel requirements of residential and catering establis- 
ments. 

Dr. B. B, Ambedkar, Labour Member, Government of India, in the course 
of an interview in Bombay, suggested a solution of the political deadlock. He 
said I /The Pakistan issue must now be regarded as a preliminary issue- No 
Steps can be taken for the framing of a eoustitutiou for India unless thp 
minary issue is settled one way or the other/’ 

f j * ^ 
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IBth. The Secretary of State for India, Mr. Amery, was questioned in the House 
of Commons regarding Mr. Jinnah’s speech “appealing for joint Hindu Muslim 
action in antagonism to the British Government*’* and whether Mr. Jinnah’s 
internment was contemplated. — Mr. Amery said : “We are agreed that a 
lasting solution of the Hindu- Muslim question is indi'^penaable to India’s 
constitutional advance. Reports of Mr. Jinnah’s speech do not, however, 
indicate that in stressing the need for iinitjj he outlined any specific 
solution likely to be acceptable to Hindu opinion. In any case, he did not 
associate himself with the kind of subversive activity for which it became 
necessary to intern Congress Party leaders. On the contrary, in the same 
speech be is reported to have said in reference to them : “If it had 
been our Government, I would have put these people in goal in order to prevent 
a powerful organisation from letting lose in an anti-war campaign*’ The last 
part of the question, therefore, does not arise.” 

14th. It was officially learnt in Karachi that Mr. Allah Bux, es-Premier and 
President-of the All-India Azad Muslim Conference, was shot dead at Shikarpur. 

The demand for establishment of responsible government in Kashmir was 
made by a deputation of the Muslim Conference headed by Mir Waiz Yousaf 
Shah, which waited on Sir Maharaj Singh, Prime Minister, Kashmir. The 
deputationists placed before him the grievances of Muslims laying special 
stress on the repeal of the Arms Act and the Cow Slaughter Act and 
inadequate representation in the Services. 

15th. At a meeting of the Woiktng Committee of the Lyallpur Hindu Sabha, 
the fiitnition created by the refusal of the Punjab Hindu Sabha to delegate 
powers to the Committee of five, atvpoiufced by Dr. Shyama Prasad Mukherjee, 
President, Punjab Provincial Hindu Conference, was discusKed. 

16th. Khwaja Sir Nazim uddiu made a restatement of the policy and programme 
of the New Bengal Ministry and an appeal to Dr Shyaraa Prasad Mnkherjee, 
leader of the Hindu Community, and particularly the Hindu public, to work 
with the Ministry. 

Malik Barkat Ali, (Punjab) a former member of the Working 

Committee of the All-India Muslim League hailed Dr. Ambedkar’s proposed 
solution of Indian political situation as the “first thoughtful and constructive 
contribution” towards a solution of the problem created by the demand for 
Pakistan. 

I'Vth. Sir M. Azizul Haqiie, Commerce and Food Member, Government of India, 
at a Press Conference in Calcutta* announced that the Government of India 
decided to remove all restrictions on the free trading of all foodgrains and 
their products in Assam, Bengal, Bihar, Orissa and the Eastern States, except 
in respect of two areas concerning the first and last named. 

A ^’Gazette” Extraordinary notification said : “H. E. the Governor of 
Bengal has declared May 21 to be a public holiday to celebrate the victory of 
the Allied forces in N, Africa.” 

In a statement to the press in Bombay, Nawabzada Mumtaz Alikhan said : “I 
hope my Hindu brethren are giving their attention to the conciliatory trend in 
Mr. M. A. Jinnah’s speech wnieh it deserves* It should not be denounced or 
ignored on the plea that he wants a settlement on his own terms. There is 
always give and take in any settlement, and I think Mr. Jinnah may not 
refuse to come to terms with the Congress considering the trend of his speech 
at Delhi. 

The Governor of Sind issued an Ordinance granting moratorium to small 
landholders in the Province who had been affected by the floods and the Mur 
trouble. The moratorium gave the sufferers immunity from the execution of 
civil court decrees and co-operative loan dues. 

18th, The death occurred at Giridih of Dr. Sir Nil Ratan Sircar, at the age of 82. 

Mr. Indulal Jagnik, President of the All-Gujerat Kisan Conference, in his 
presidential address at the session of the Conference at Tuwa (Godhra) made an 
appeal to the government to release Mahatma Gandhi and Congress leaders to 
enable them to solve the Indian deadlock. 

19th* Mr. V. D. Savarkar, President of the Hindu Mahasabha, replying to Master 
Tara Singh, said : “Wherever a Muslim League is inevitable, Hindus and Sikhs 
should join it and transform it into a Coalition Ministry, if by so doing Hindu 
and Sikh interests would be served.” 
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20th. Mr. L. S. Amery, Seoretag of State for India gave the following figures in 
the House of Commons : “The total number of iieople imprisoned lor offences 
in connection with the Oonyiress campaia;n in India up to March 15 is 34 8Q5 
while 11.623 hap_been in the prison on 


March 1,‘ was 23.071 and the number imlofinitely detained shghtlv in excess 
of 8,000.” He added that the fij^^uies did not cover the N. W. F. Province. 

2tst 8ir Mohammad Saadulhi, Premier of issara, in an interview, said : ‘*The 
recent Government of India order crearinj; an *<lis(ern Zone consistinp; of Bihar 
Orissa, Benj^ai and the Surma Valley ot Absam with complete ficedom of trade 
in foodgrains has been a bolt from Ine bum to the Government of Assam.” 

Oapt. Godfrey JSficholson moved following resolution at the Conservative 
Party Confeience in London : This Oonfeienco pledges its full support to 
H. M.’s Gov.'rnment in the elT’ctivc recognition of their twofold responsibility 
towards India, namely, the fulfilment of their declared policy that India should 
attain as soon as possible free and equal ^ partnership in the British Common- 
wealth of Nations under an agreed constitution of Indian devising, and secondly 
Iho maintenance of that ordered liberty, upon which alike depend India’s con- 
tribution to the common btniggle and tbo permanent welfare and happiness of 
her peoples.” , -n. . . 

The Working Committee of the Bcng il Provincial Hindu Mahasabha met in 
Calcutta, under the presidentship of l>r. Hhyama P»“artad Mukherjee, and adopted 
a resolution declaring that “lliudus of Bengal have no confidence in the new 
Ministry formed by Kbwaja '*^is5 Nazimuddin.” 


22iid. It was announced thnt Mr. 8, Lull, i.u.s., Deputy Hi^h Commissioner for 
India in London, would offiiejatc as Ili-b ComiuiHsioncr with effect from May 
3, till such time as the High Gomuiis.doner-designate Sir S. Ranganathan 
assumed charge. ^ ^ , 

Sir 'Pej Bahadur, Dr. It R* Jayak.ar, Dr. Bachchulananda Sinha, Sir Ohuni- 
lal B. Blehta, Rap Makes war Dyal SHh and Sir Jagadish Prasad issued a 
statement from New I»clhi, urging the appointment of an impartial tribunal to 
investigate the charges made against Onngrcw lenders in detention, or in the 
alternative, the release of those luadtu’s so as to enable them to review the 
situation and attempt a solution of the political deadlock. 

The Natal Indian Congress announced that it had accepted the resignation 
of its Secretary, Mr. Hans Maghrah. 

23rd The first Oongioss of the Communist Party of India was formally inaugu- 
rated in Bombay, before a large number of woikers and nearly 300 delegates 
from all parts of India. Mr. lUnkim Mukherjee, Piesidout of the All-India 
Kisan Sabha, hoisted the Oommuaist h'lag. 


24lh. Dr. P. N. Bauer jee, Leader and Mr. Ramratan Gupta, Joint Secretary of the 
Nationalist Party in the Central Assmbly in a Press statement at Simla, said : 
*‘We wholeheartedly endorse the demand made by Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru and 
other Non-Party leaders urging the sctling up of an impartial tribunal to investi- 
gate the allegations again.st Mahatma Gandhi and other Congress leaders. It is 
our intention to raise the issue iluriag the next scBsion of the Central Assembly,” 

iSth. A communique from New Delhi, said : ’‘H* E. the Govern or-Genelal has 
decided to extend tlie life of the existing Council of State and Legislative 
Assembly for a further period of one year from Oct. 1, 1943, when the exten- 
sions effected in Mb orders ilated June 15, 1U42 will expire ” 

The Commander-in-chief in India issued an appeal to individuals and institu- 
tions such as clubs for more books and papers for the use of troops serving in 
E-India or elsewhere. 

Mr. Bernard Bhaw authorised the publication of the following statement on his 
behalf ; ‘‘You may quote me as declaring that the imprisonment of Gandhi is the 
stupidest blunder the 'Government has let itself be landed in by its right wing 
incurable die-hards. It and the unpardonable fiogging business associated with 
it have wiped out our moral case against Hitler. The King should release 
Gandhi unconditionally as an act of grace unconnected with policy and apologise 
to him for the mental defectiveness of his Oabinet* That would do what is 
pos^le to save the Indian eitnation.” 

20th. A communique from Hew Delhi stated t ‘‘The Government of lodia have 
received a request from Mr. Gandhi to forward a short letter from himad* to 
Jinnah expressing a wish to meet him**'M*...*Tn acoorcUiJioe with tll#f Wown 

R 
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policy ill regard to correspondence or interviews with Mr. Gandhi, the Government 
of India have decided that this letter cannot be forwarded and have so 
informed Mr. Gandhi and Mr, Jinnah. They are not prepared to give facilities 
for political correspondence or contact to a person detained for promoting an 
illegal mass movement which he has not disavowed and thus gravely 

embarassing India’s effoit at a critical time “It rests with Mr. Gandhi to 

satisfy the Government of India that he can safely be allowed once more to 
participate in the public affairs of the country, and until he does so the 
disabilities from which he suffers are of his own choice.” 

At the session of the Communist Party of India Conference, in Bombay, Mr, 
P. 0. Joshi, general secretary of the Party, speaking on the passing of the August 
resolution by the Oongiess and the subsequent happenings in the country, said 
that by the August resolution the Congress for the first time, declared in clear 
and unambiguous terms that the woild stood divided into two camps and that 
India’s place was with the United Nations. 

Mrs. Yijay Lakshmi Pandit was arrested under Sec. 129 of the D.L Rules, at 
Allahabad. 

27th. Mr, L. S. Amery stated in the House of Commons that the Government 
of India has no intention of staging the trial of Mr. Gandhi and other detained 
Congress leaders. 

The TineSy in an editorial wrote : “The refusal of the Government of India 
to allow Mr Gandhi to write to Mr. Jinnah unless Mr. Gandhi withdraws his 
summons to Civil disobedience illustrates painfully the nature of the deadlock 
in which the Constitutional issue is at present grinped.” 

Mr, P. C. Joshi, General Secretary of the Communist Party of India, in his 
address to the Communist Party Congress in Bombay, expressed the hope that 
Mr. M. A. Jinnah, President of the Muslim League, would come forward and 
ask for the release of Mahatma Gandhi, 

The Communist Party of India Convention adopted a number of resolutions 
sending fraternal greetings to the armies of the United Nations. 

Mr. V. D. Savarkar. President of the All-India Hindu Mahasabha, addressing 
a public function in celebration of his birthday at Poona, said: “There may be 
many institutions, in this country, but as long as they are serving the cause of 
Pan-Hinduism, it makes no difference whether its name is this, or its flag is 
that. I assure you that the Hindu nation’s progress lies in the only way that you 
are following”, 

28lh. Mr. M. A. Jinnah, President of the A. I. Muslim League issued a statement 
on the Government of India Communique regarding Mahatma Gandhi’s letter to 
him. He said : “The letter of Mr. Gandhi’s can only be considered as a move to 
embroil the Muslim League with the British Government solely for the purpose 
of helping his (Mr. Gandhi’s) release so that he might do whatever he pleased 
thereafter”. 

Mr. 0. Rajagopalachari, in a statement from Madras, said inter alia : “The 
British people should realise that it is not a question of prison regulations but a 
crime against the people of India to refuse a meeting at this present iunction 
between Gandhiji and Mr. Jinnah. It is not statesmanship”. 

29tli, Sir Nazimuddin, Bengal Premier, stated in a Press interview in Calcutta that 
one of the principal object of his visit to Delhi was to discuss with competent 
authorities the problem of Bengal’s food supply. He had had meetings, among 
others, with Bir Azizul Haque and Major General Wood, both of whom were very 
sympathetic and promised to help Bengal as far as possible in solving the 
problems. He also discussed other important questions affecting the Province 
with the Viceroy and Members of the Executive Council. 

30th. Mr. C. Rajagopalachari, in a statement, observed : “The prestige of the 
Muslim League would have been raised and its goal brought nearer if instead of 
trying to reply to a letter, which he never got, Mr. Jinnah had joined in calling 
a conference of all available Indian leaders to consider what should be done to 
overcome the muddle which Government have set up in the road to a 
national pact”. 

His Highness the Maharaja of Kashmir accepted the resignation tendered by 
Rai Bahadur Pandit Kishan Lai Kifcchlu, President of the State Assembly with 
effect from August 1. His Highness appointed Rai Bahadur Justice Ganga Nath 
as President of the State Assembly in addition to his duties as Chief Justice of 
the State High Court, 
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oseonicle of events 


81st. A Press Oominunique from New Delhi, said : “The situation in the Hur 
country having improved, martial law has been withdrawn with effect from, 
mid-night of May 31— June 1. On this date respooBibility for law and order in 
the districts where martial law was enforced reverts to the Bind Government. 

UT adopted at the Congress of the Communist Party in Bombay said • 

India’s fate and freedom is indissolubly linked with the fight for world 
freedom”. 


JUNE 1943 

The_ Government of India and the representatives of the cotton 
textile industry agreed to adopt control measures to bring down the 
price of cloth and yarn as also to increase production- 

Mr.^ L. S. Amery said in the House of Commons, re ; rice position 
lu India . !J!he rice situation still causes anxiety and must continue 
to do so as long as the Burma crop is lost to us. The chief concern at 
present, is for Bengal, and especially Calcutta”. ' 

Dr. N. B. Ehare, Member, Executive Council, Government of India 
speaking in New Delhi, advised the people to support the wat effort 
whole-heartedly. 

The Federal Court dismissed the appeal of the Bengal Government 
against the Calcutta High Court’s judgment declaring certain provisions 
of the Special Court’s Ordinance ultra vires. 

Allama Mashriqi, leader of the Klfaksars, sent a telegram to Mr 
Jinnah, requesting him to see Mahatma Gandhi in jail- 

Mr. V. D. Savarkar was presented with a purse of Es 61000 in 
Bombay, on his 60th birthday. ’ ^ 

Sir Patrick Spens, the Chief Justice of India assumed charge of 
his office. 

Mrs. Vijay Luxmi Pandit was released unconditionally. 

In the Budget Session of the Mysore Eepresentative Assembly the 
Dewan-in-charge dealt with the question of political prisoners. He 
also referred to the food shortage and the remedies thereof. 

His Majesty the King approved the award of the ' V. C to 
Subadar Lai Bahadur Thapa, 2nd Gurkha Eifles. 

The United Nations’ Day was observed on the 14th June in 
Calcutta, Madras and other places. 

The death anniversary of_ the late Deshabandbu 0 B. Das was 
observed on the 16th June in Calcutta and many other places 

Field Marshal Sir Archibald Wavell was appointed Viceroy and 
Governor-General of India. 

Sir Claude Auohinleck was appointed Commander-in-chief of India 
Mr. B. C. Chatterjee, nationalist leader, died in Calcutta. 

2 members of the Bengal Legislative Assembly, Mr. Dhirendranath 
Mukherjee and Mr. Nishit Nath Kundu, who were being detained as 
security prisoners under the D. L Eules, were released from iail in 
Calcutta. ’ 

Sir Shafaat Ahmad Khan, High Commissioner for India in South 
Africa, opening the _16th ^session of the South African Indian Congress 
at Johannesburg, said : “Indians do not desire domination or supremacy 
in Natal...... All they insist on is equality of opportunity and aboli- 
tion of the colour bar which is inconsistent with the sanctity of 
hnman rights' . , 
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1st Kunwar Sir Jagadish Prasad, in a statement in New Delhi, said : “Mr, 
Jinnah’s statement on the Government of India's refusal 1o allow Mahatma 
Gandhi to write to him deserves more comment than the refusal itself. 
Habitual bombast often lands Mr. Jinnah in awkward predicaments. In his 
recent oration at Delhi he tried to produce the impression that he had now 
attained to such a degree of power that the British Gov(rninont could not risk 
his displeasure. He invited Mahatma Gandhi to write to him direct and 
announced somewhat majestically that the Govcnimeufc of l^dia dare not 
stop the letter. The letter was written and was stopped. Mr. Jinnah, with 
practised agihty, tries to get out of the difficulty by the cheap device of 
attacking the writer. He knows that he can do so with impunity as Gandhiji 
will not be allowed an opportunity to reply." 

Addressing the Budget Session of the Mysore ReprcsciUative Assembly, the 
President surveyed the financial position ot the State and imiicated the main 
lines of development calculated to irnpiove the economic advancement of the 
State and the people. 

2nd. Dr. N. B. Khare, speaking at a part^ in New Delhi. a(1\i'Hed the people to 
support the war effort whole-heartedly as it was on tin’ victory of the United 
Nations that the future of India was Imkeil. 

Mr. Jamnadas Mehta, in a statement ciitieized Mr. Jiiuiah's attitude with 
regard to Mahatma Gandhi's letter and went on ^ to refer to the ** wholly 
unconstitutional" manner in which, ho said, Provincial Ministries were being 
revived. 


8rd. The Government of India and representative'^ of the cotton textile industry 
agreed to adopt control measures to faring down the price of cloth and yarn as 
also to increase production. 

The U. S. Office of VA'ar Information pnfaiyicd a rc) ort on India's contiibu- 
tion to the Allied North Afrkau vietorici which was cited as an “outstanding 
example of the way in which membcis of the United Nations are carrying out 
their pledges." 

Mr. Amery, answering a complaint In the House of Oommona, re : rice 
position, said : “The latest reports from India are that the wheat just reaped 
is a bumper crop and that other Sjuing crops aie gooiL The crop is moving 
slowly to the market and prices arc still hi^h. Thn rice situation still causes 
anxiety and must continue to do so as long as the Burma crops is lost to us. 
The chief concern at present is fur Benpal and especially Calcutta, where the 
price of rice is over eight times pre-war, though this is not true of India 
generally." 

Malik Khizr Hyat Khan, the Premier of the Piinjah, declared that the 
Jinnah-Sikander Pact was in full force. 


4th. His Excellency the Governor of Bengal under the Defence of India Buies 
issued a Bengal Foodgrains Inquiries and Control Order, 1943. The Order 
applied to the whole of Bengal and comes into effect immediately. — Under the 
Order, all adults on demand by an authoriseii officer or committee, were to 
furnish full and true information of the stocks of all foodgrains in their 
possession and other relevant intorraation asked for. 

The Federal Court by a majority of two Judges ( Sir S. Varadachariar, acting 
Chief Justice and Sir M. Zafiirlla Khan ) dismissed the Bengal Government's 
appeal against the Calcutta High Court's Judgment declaring certain provisions 
of the special Courts Ordinance ultra vires. Mr. Justice Howland dissented. 

Mr. M. A. Jinnah said at Karachi ; “Ever since the Congress resolution of 
8th, August last, he had repeatedly said that the Congress decision was not a 
rebellion against the British Government only, but an internecine war, 
a declaration of war against the Muslim League and Muslim India, and that 
unless the Congress dropped its pistol, there was no chance of a settlement." 

Sth. Seventy women were signatories to an appeal that was sent to the Prime 
Minister and the Secretary • of State for India. They included Miss Jenine 
L* Adamson, Miss Sybil Thorndike and Mrs. L. Pethick Lawrence and 

their appeal stated : “We, the undersigned, believe that we are expressing the 
desire of many people in this country, in India and other parts of the world 
in wanting to see the deadlock between Britain and India ended now.” 

Sir William Patrick Spens, Chief-Justice Designate of the Federal Court of 
India, and lady Spens arrived in Karachit 
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Mr* Nalini Banjan Barker, presiding over a largely-attended public meeting 
in Calcutta, to consider the food situation , said that in tackling the problem 
the Government should seek the fullest measure of co-operelion from the public, 
and instead of merely asking for it, should be active in creating the atmosphere 
in which co^-operation would be possible. 

Allama Mashrique, leader of the Ehaksars sent the following telegram to 
Mr. Jinnah, from Lahore -.—“Gandhi’s letter to you. Meet him. It is indeed 
a prelude to achievement of Pakistan as well as India’s independence. Your 
attitude towards the matter extremly disturbing. Bequest reconsider significance 
of his invitation.” 

A purse of Bs. 51*000 was presented to Mr. V. D. Savarkar, President of the 
Hindu Mahasabha, at a public meeting in Bombay to celebrate the 60tb. 
birthday of the leader. 

7th. All the Special Courts in Benares automatically ceased to exist as the 
result of the Ordinance proclaimed by the Governor-General, 

8th. Sir Patrick Spens, the new Chief Justic of India, assumed charge of his office. 

9th. Mr. V. D. Savarkar, welcoming the efforts that were being made to form 
Ministries in various provinces, said in a statement in Bombay, that in the 
Hindu minority provinces, whenever a Muslim Ministry seemed inevitable, 
the Hindu Mahasabha should tiy to capture as many seats as possible in the 
Ministry to safeguard the interests of the Hindu minority. 

In the Mysore Bepresentative Assembly, the abnormal rise in the prices of 
of cloth, and the hardship it caused to the poor, figured prominently during 
the question hour. Mr. K. V. Anantaraman, Dewan-in-charge presided. 

loth. The Secretary of State for India, Mr, L. S. Amery, opening an Exhibition 
of Indian Galleries in London, said : *We hope that the problems of war 
admin istiation will be histoiy before very long. The much vexed problems 
of Indian politics of to-day have after all arisen during the past generation, 
and will, without doubt, be modified beyond all recognition, before the next 
generation is out”, 

11th, Mr. M. Jinnah, President, All-India Muslim League appointed the Nawab 
of Mamdot in place of Sir Nazimuddin as a member of the A. L Muslim 
League Defence Committee. 

The Congress decided to contest the bye-elections to the Frontier Assembly 
and the Peshawar municipal elections. 

12th. Mrs. Vijaya Lukmi Pandit was released unconditionally from the Naini 
Central Jail (Allahabad) 

The Dewan-in-cbaige, in the course of his concluding remarks to the Budget 
session of the Mysoie Bepresentative Assembly, dealt with the question of 
political prisoners and detenus in the State. He also referred to the food 
shortage and the measures that the Government bad undertaken to deal with 
difficulties aiising out of it. 

Mr. E. C. Ansorge, Adviser to the Governor of Bihar, addressing a Press 
Conference at Patna, said : “The Central Government have abrogated the 
powers which they themselves gave to the Provincial Governments under the 
jD. 1. Buies. Ihere is now no question of whether the Provincial Governments 
should or should not exercise ceitain powers to control the export of foodgrains. 
They no longer possess any poweis enabling them to do so”. 

13th. The Sind Provincial Muslim League met at Karachi, Mr, M, A. Jinnah, 
Sir Ghulam Hussain Hidajatullah, the Premier and all the Muslim League 
Ministers were present. Besolutions were passed reiterating complete confidence 
in the leadeiship of Mr, Jinnah and re-emphasising the determination of Sind 
Muslims to achieve Pakistan, irrespective or any sacrifices. 

14th. A Press Note from New Delhi stated : *His Majesty the King approved the 
award of the V. C. to Subadar Lai Bahadur Thapa, 2nd Gurkha Bifles for 
outstanding gallantry in Tunisia.’ 

In observance of the United Nations’ Day, Flags of the various tTn%id" 
Nations were flown over Government buildings, the offices of the mercantile 
and trade firms and other public institutions in Calcutta. 

A meeting of the memners of the Congress Party in the Bihar ^ 

was held to consider the situation arising from the move, to form 
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“United Nations’ Day’’ was celebrated in tlie Madras city under the auspices 
of the National War Front, H. E. Sir Arthur Hope presiding. Bepresentatives 
of Fighting France, Greece, China, Norway, Denmark and Belgium participated 
in the celebrations. 

The Government of Madras issued an order under the Defence Eules. 
prohibiting the possession by any person of rice and millets which would 
be more than his monthly requirement except under license. 

15th. At a meeting of the Council of the Servants of India Society at Poona the 
release of Congress leaders was urged. In a resolution it was stated : 
“The Council of the Servants of India Society views with grave concern 
the situation created by Government’s refusal to permit Dr. Shyama 

Prasad Mukherjee and Mr. 0. BajagopaUichaii and the deputation of the 
Delhi Leaders’ Conference to interview Mahatma Gandhi in prison with a 
view to securing a solution of the present political stalemate. 

16th. The significance of the life and work of Mr. C. R. Das in the light of the 
situation in the country was explained at a meeting held in the different parts of 
Calcutta on the occasion of the 18th. anniversary of his death. 

The Government of India issued an order setting forth measures to control 
the prices, productions and sale of cotton cloth and yarn and to prevent 
hoarding by manufacturers and consumers. The order gave effect to the 
agreement concluded earlier in the month in Bombay between the Government 
of India and the cotton textile industry. 

Sir Azizul Haque, Commerce and Food Member, Government of India 
received a deputation of representatives of Tata Iron and Steel Co., and Indian 
Cable Co. and discussed with them the food situation concerning industrial 
labour at Jamshedpur and neighbouring areas. 

17th. At a meeting held in Madras, under the auspices of the ]\Iylapore Social 
League, Mr. A* BL Allapichai spoke on %6 political deadlock. 

18th. Field Marshal Sir Archibald Waveli was appointed Viceroy and Governor- 
General of India. 

Sir Claude Auchinleck was appointed Commander in-chief of India. 

The following is the text of the announcement issued from 10, Downing 
Street : “The King has been pleased to approve the appointment of Field Marshal 
Sir Archibald Percival Waveli, G. c, b , c. m. g., m. o., a. b, o., to the Viceroy 
and Governor General of India in succession to the Blost Honourable the 
Marquis of Linlithgow, P. o., K. t., g* m. s.i., q. o. m., i. e., o. b. e., d. t., 
T D., who will retire in October next. His Majesty has likewise approved 
the appointment of Field Marshal Sir Archibald Waveli to succeed Lord 
Linlithgow as His Majesty’s representative for the exercise of the functions 
of the Crown in its relations with Indian States.— “The King has 
further been pleased to approve the appointment of General Sir Claude 
John Eyre Auchinleck G, o. I e., 0. b,, c. s. i., d, s. o., o. b. b., a. b. a, to 
be the Commander-in-chief, India and a member of the Governor General’s 
Executive Council iu succeftsion to Field Marshal Waveli”. 

At the Labour Party Conference (hondon) after a speech by Mr, Beginald 
Sorenson, M* P. urging Government to make another offer to India or at least 
reopen negotiations, Mr* Arthur Greenwood persuaded the sponsors of the two 
resolntions to withdraw them on a pledge that the Party Executive would 
immediately open new discussions on the Indian policy, 

t9th. A Gazette Extraordinary issued in New Delhi, stated ; “General Sir Claude 
Auchinleck, who has been appointed Comm ander-iu -chief of His Majesty’s forces 
in India, assumed charge of his office with effect from this afternoon. From 
that moment he becomes a member of the Viceroy’s Executive Council in the 
place vacated by Sir Archibald Waveli”. 

H. E, H. the Nizam’s Government proposed to levy an Excess Profits Tax. 

20tb. The death occurred in Calcutta of Mr. B. 0. Ohatterjee, nationalist leader. 
He was 64. 

Mr. M. A. Jinnah, replying to an address presented to him by the Karachi 
Muslim Chamber of Commerce, said ; “Unless a nation is economically well 
organised and powerful, it cannot progress in any sphere, The economic side 
is the very foundation of a nation”. 
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21st. A resolution conveying warm greetings to the heroic Red Army and the 
Soviet people was passed at a meeting in Calcutta, held under the auspices of 
the Soviet union in celebration of the second anniversary of the Soviet- 
German War. 

Nearly 400 buses in Calcutta and suburbs stopped plying just before noon as 
a result of a strike declared by the drivers and conductors protesting against 
“the treatment meted out to them by the Traffic Police*^ 

22iid. Field-Marshal Sir Archibald Wavell, the Viceroy-designate making his first 
public statement since his appointment to a group of British and Empire 
journals at the India Office said that there was certainly, no intention to set up 
anything in the shape of a military rule or to withdraw or weaken in any way 
the pledges and offers already made to India by H. M^s Government. 

In the Budget Session of the Mysore Legislative Council an adjournment 
motion given notice of by Mr. L. S. Eiju, Deputy Leader of the Congress Party 
in the Council to “ciiticise the policy of the Government in not abolishing 
Special Criminal Courts constituted under the Special Criminal Courts Act, 
certain provisions of which have been declared ultra vires and unconstitutional 
by the Federal Court” failed to secure the necessary minimum number of votes 
for admission. 

23rd. At a meeting of the Madras Provincial Khaksars* organisation held at 
Triplicane, a resolution was adopted deploring the grave political and economic 
situation in the country, and requesting Mr. Jinnah to see Gandhiji in jail, and 
seek ways and means to end the deadlock, 

24th. The Secretary of State for India, Mr. Amery, dealt in the House of Commons 
with an assertion by Mr. Sorenson ^ letter from Mr. Gandhi to the 

Viceroy on Sept. 23, 1942, condemning violence was omitted from the published 
correspondence.— Mr. Amery said : Sorenson is under a misapprehension. 

The only letter received from Mr. Gandhi during September was addressed not 
to the Viceroy but to the Secretary, Home Department, Government of India”. 

Two members of the Bengal Assembly, Mr. Dhirendranath Mukherjee and 
Mr. Nishit Nath Kundu, who were bein^ detained as secuiity prisoners under 
the D. I. Rules were released from the Presidency Jail, Calcutta. 

The Secretary of State for India, Mr. Amery, announced in the House of 

' Commons : “Field Marshal Sir Archibald Wavell’s appointment as Viceroy of 
India does not imply any change in His Majesty’s Government’s pledge policy 
regarding the development of Indian Self-Government”. 

25th. Dr. P. Varadarajulu Naidu had a discussion with Mr. Mohamed Padsha 
Sahib, President and some other members of the Madras Provincial League to 
explore the possibilities of a coalition Ministry in Madras. 

26th. The Government of India announced their new loan programme, Two noti- 
fications were issued, one closing the Third Defence Loan (3% 1951-54) with 
effect from July 1, 1943 and the opening of new loans from July 3, The latter 
included (1) a re-issue of the 3% loan 1963-65 and (2) the Fourth Defence Loan 
in the form of the 3% loan, 1953-55, subscriptions to either being acceptable in 
cash or 4% Bonds, 1943. 

H. E. the Governor of Bengal, under the D. I. Rules, issued the House Rent 
Control Order, 1943. 

Mr. Nalini Ranjan Barker, presiding over the All-Bengal Food Conference 
made a stong plea for “a comprehensive plan of action to meet a rapidly deteri- 
orating food situation and its immediate translation into practice.” 

In the Mysore Legislative Council, a cut motion moved by Mr. S. Narayan 
Rao to discuss the unsatisfactory way in which lands were being granted for 
growing more food, and to consider why this policy of growing more food had 
failed, occupied a good deal of time. , 

27th. The All-Bengal Food Conference concluded its deliberations in Calcutta. 

Mr. M. L. Rhemka, presiding over the annual meeting of the Marwari Cham- 
ber of Commerce, held in Calcutta, expressed the view that an all-parties Cabinet 
could only tackle the food problem successfully. He criticized the Central and 
Provincial Governments for the way they had handled the situation. 

Sir Sbafaat Ahmed Khan, High Commissioner for India in South Afrieih 
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opening the 16th. seesion of the South African Indian Ooiioreaq nt Tr.iionn»=K.„™ 
observed : Indians do not desire domination or supremacy” in Natal* They ac^ 
on the pohey of li^ve and let live. All they insist oil is equality of onoorLnftv 
humS iight8.’“^ iuoonsistent with^ the saTotity of 

28th. The fiilloffiii.^ farewell Order of Ihe Day to the armed fnreea in fUo t a - 
Tv^ byField-aiarshal Sir Archil) lid VVavelf formerly 
H* M* the king-Lmperor has been pleased to call upon me to 
and Governor-Gener.l of India in succession to H. E. Lo?d Linluh°.r J f 
next. I leaye. lherefore, the office of O-in-0 in India, but I look for wLd to Hhe 
opportunity which has thus been given me of rendering further servief to f 
and shall endeavour, to the utmost of my ability, to discharffB f ai thfnn.,,™ 
responsibilities to the King-Emperor and to the Indian peoX’ ^ “^ 

The Orissa l>«islatiye AssembW met in Out tack to consider the food situation in 
the province. The Maharaja of Parlakimedi, the Premier said tlmt 
intended to be taken for safe-guarding the interest of the people were^^imm^Hi 
introduction of the Provincial Government’s rice purchasing sehemB 
^Ujj_oblte.U« olU,. Pravlno, »«po,t rU i 


its deliberations at 


29th. The South African Indian Congress concluded 
Johannesburg. 

T P^siding at the first Quarterly General Meeting of 

Lidian Charnber of Commerce in Calcutta, spoke of the food supply position 
Bengal and the measures taken by the Government to tackle it. ^ 


the 

in 



Notes on Indian History 

Ife has truly been said that a History of India that reveals the whole panorama 
of the vast millenia of her distinctive life and civilisation in its actual shape and 
colour and due proportion and perspective, still remains to be written. The materials 
for drawing such a vast outline and making such a comprehensive and connected 
sketch are not yet in hand. A fairly definite outline and connected sketch which 
gives the promise of being some day developed into what is called ’‘scientific history” 
has,^ however, been steadily emerging out of the mist that veils the immensity of 
India’* past-— a mist which (thanks to the labours of the investigators) has 
perceptibly thinned without being as yet actually lifted as far as one can now make 
one’s incursion into the age that saw the birth of Budhism and Jainism in India 
in the Sixth Century B. 0. Beyond that there is still only “cosmic nebulae” relieved 
here and there by a few stray constellations of lucidly distinct historical facts, 
These “nebuloe” have probably a depth and density to be measured only in terms 
of millenia. But from the position where we can now make our historical 
prospecting, these vast remote daik spaces of Indian history recede and shrink and 
fold up and, at last, look like a far-away blank, black spherule beyond the galaxy 
of human rememhiance. 

Ancient Indian history is, apparently, “full” of such gaps and blanks. Beyond 
the time when Alexander the Great invaded the Punjab (B26 B. 0.), the galactioal 
system of detailed and authentic Indian history does not far extend. There are too 
many unexplored blank spaces and unformed, chaotic nebulae beyond that time still. 
Beginning approximately with that period we are furnished, sometimes in abundance, 
with fairly trustworthy material in the ^ape of contemporary Greek testimony bear- 
ing on Indian history, and also, as time rolls on, with iuscriptional and other kinds 
of decipherable and dependable domestic evidence. Of course, an immense mass of 
“documentary” evidence and evidence in the more or less fluid, volatile state of 
tradition, heresay and folk-lore (written or unwritten) have always lain by the side 
of the historian hitherto busy with his inscriptions, plates, corns, artefacts and any 
corroborative evidence that may be forthcoming from outside. And that mass of 
ancient Indian documentary evidence and tradition has, generally, lain neglected by 
bis side. It has been, generally, of little help to him in reconstructing, “on 
scientific lines”, the missing skeleton of ancient Indian History. It has been, 
however, of great use to the comparative mythologist, philologist and anthropologist. 

But even the hiatoiian who seeks to recoi struct on scientific line the missing 
skeleton of ancient history, whether of India or of any other country, should do 
well to remember that ihe dry bones of the skeleton he may have been able to put 
together will not bo true, living history unless they can be made instinct with the 
touch of life which literature, art, tradition, ‘myths', folk-lore, religious and social 
institutions in their earlier and later forms alone can give, Prom coins, plates etc., 
, we can build a possible or even probable frame-work of chronology into which we 
can put our little bits of tested facts according to one possible plan or other. Such a 
mosaic of dat(?8 and facts (mainly relating to dynastic succession, war and conquest) 
is of course important as necessary ground-plan of history. But it is not the com- 
pleted structure of history. It is not history as an organic process of evolution. So 
we have to distinguish between structural or morphological history and organic 
“physiological” history. 

Now India has been so far poor in comparison with some other ancient count- 
tries like Egypt, Babylonia and China in her “materials” for writing the first kind 
of history, and the available materials, as we saw, do not carry us much beyond 
the time of Budha and Mahavira in the Sixth century B. C. Recently, however, a 
very old and, apparently, a high order of civilisation has been unearthed in the 
Indus Valley in the Punjab and in Sind, which according to current official 
beliefs, is of Summerian pattern. The buried cities now discovered bring to light 
not only very interesting features of a civilisation thriving in the western part of 
India in so remote a past (when the Indo-Aryans had not, according to the common 
view, yet migrated into India), but they even put into our hands interesting clues 
that may eventually help us to unravel many of the riddles of our Vedic and post- 
Vedic history. The Tantrik cult, for instance, may have older and deeper roots in 
the soil of India than have so far been grants or suspected. Nothing cont^porp 
neons with pr earlier thfin the Indus Valley civilisation has beenr , in 
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other parts of the snb-confcinent. So the present trend of speculation is to regard 
the Indus Valley civilisation as a short wedge driven into Western India— the 
whole of which was still at the low level of aboriginal darkness (with the possible 
exception of some parts that might have risen to the Dravidian ‘light* level)— 
probably by the races and civilisation of Sumer. 

We are still in the duskland of probabilities or even less than probabilities as 
to the dates, origins, early habitats and earlier forms not only of the Indus Valley 
but also of the Dravidians and Indo-Aryan people. We do not know for certainty 
when and from where the Indo-Aryans came into India. The fact of Aryan immi- 
gration into India itself, though generally accepted, is still disputed. And if immi- 
gration be admitted, w^e have, probably, to admit not one but several successive 
streams of immigration. Such theory apparently called for to account for some of 
the critical turnings and “sudden mutations’* in our ancient historical evolution, 
will lead to many" unexplored avenues of enquiry as to ages and dates, origins and 
characteristics. 

The Rigveda 

The Rigveda — the earliest and the most informing and instructive 'documentary” 
evidence that ue uosscss—apeears to set the stage amidst scciiv's uhich show the 
Aboriginal, Dravidion and Indo-Aryan factors fighting for supremacy first in the 
land of “Five Rivers” and in the naugG*^ Valley, and then gradually, beyond the 
Vindhya Range which with its impenetrable forest, mantle, stood as a bairicr bet- 
ween Northern India (Aryyavatta) and Deccan. Gradually we find the aborigines 
cornered and driven to llie hills and forest where their descendants, more or less 
Aryanised, still continue to live. In considerable unrts ihoy were also absorbed into 
the fold of Aryan society and culture. And in being absorbed they did not fail 
to impart some little part of (heir ovn character of (he Aryan complex. There was 
not so much of racial or even lingni^tic fusion as of cultur<d assimilation. The 
process of Aryanisaiion in language, culture, etc, has been a process admitting, 
naturally, of different shapes and tkgreofe, leaving at the one end aboriginal tacos 
that have almost kept aloof from Aryan influence and having at the other others 
that have become part and parcel of the Aryan system. ‘Phe Aryanisation of the 
Dravidian peoples, especially in religion, culture ane civilisalion, has been a much 
more perfected process. But on the other hand the Dravidian impress on the Aryan 
system is also in many places, deep and anmistakahic. Tho Dravidian is co-ordinated 
or even subordinated to the Aryan hut not lost in the latter. I'his power of assimi- 
lation of alien races and cultuivs without losing the individuality of its own essential 
Type or Pattern and without at the same time making the diverse elements assimi- 
lated lose whatever is essential in them— has been a special characteristic of the 
Indo-Aryan race and culture-complex. 'Ibis has meant Organic unity or unity in 
diversity of a more fundamental and abiding nature than can, perhaps, be claimed 
for the political or national unil.y with which histories are commonly familiar* 
Historians, accordingly, commonly miss the unity which lies deep and sees only the 
diversity which lies on the surface. India' to them is thus a veritable chaos of 
jarring elements of races, languages, religious, castes, sects and cultures which have 
never known unity before the days of the unitary political rule of the British, Of 
course, the introduction, in later times, of the Bemitic religions— Muhammedauism 
and Christianity— disturbed to some extent the ages-long unity and balance of the 
Aryo-Dravidian culture and social system in India. But even these elements were 
in the process of being slowly drawn into the sphere of influence of what we may 
call the genius of India. In other words, a slow but sure process of cultural 
assimilation even of these “militant” factors was going apace. Buddhism, which had 
risen as a “revolt” against orthodox Binduism— but yet as a revolt from within— 
and which dominated the situation in India for several centuries, ended in the land 
of its birth by being eventually absorbed and assimilated into the parent religion. 
Jainism and many other old or later “revolts” have thus “squared their accounts” 
with the same parent religion, and have been for many centuries living peaceably 
side by side with one another and with the latter* 

This power of assimilation and co-ordination in which all the components 
make their own contributions and are permitted to live side by side as members of 
a commonwealth of cultures, has been the secret of the wonderful resisting and 
staying power of the Indian culture-complex against such disintegrating forces as 
have smashed up many an old and glorious civilisation of the world. And it can be 
easily shown from facts that this staying power has been in evidence not only in 
the realm of cultural contacts and impacts but also in that of social and political 
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ones* There have been many raids into India and invasions before and after Christ, 
but it is a travesty of facts to imagine that Indian resistance has always been weak 
and short-lived and that such invasions are typically like the raids of Mahmud of 
Gazni which even swept away Indian armies and kingdoms like cobweb or a house 
of cards. Before her final subjugation by the Mahammadan Power— and the final 
subjugation of the whole of India was anything like an accomplished fact only for 
a time during the reign of the great Mogul Emperors— India had been, it should be 
borne in mind, a mighty Power and a Model of civilisation and culture for at least 
three thousand years. And it should be remembered further that when the British 
in India turned from trade to conquest (always with native help and alliance) they 
had to settle their accounts not only with Haider Ali and Tipu Sultan in the South 
but mainly the Maharatta and Sikh Powers which had risen on the ruins qf the 
Mahammadan Power in India. 

Unitaey Indian Empire 

But there were and still have been other factors which, to some extent, 
operated against India developing a compact and coherent political and military 
organisation, except occasionally like, for instance, the Great Homan Empire of old 
or the British Empire in modern times. We possess, apparently, no connected retros- 
pect of the remote past of which the Vedas, Epics and Pumas speak. But as far 
as appearances go au unitary, cen‘Talised, Indian Empire was the exception and 
not the rule. In later times alsu, an Empire like that of Asoka was not a common 
achievement. As we said, India has possessed deep-laid cultural and institutional 
unity beneath all her diversities. India has fought, and fough bravely, for lire 
integrity of her sacred liand, her sacred religion and tradition, and for their sacred 
'visible Symbols^ and Embodiment. But she has rar»^ly fought for the **Btate” as 
such or an Empire as such. The spirit of her culture did nor. favour the formation 
and consolidation of Nationalism in the sense it is commonly understood, and her 
basic institutions would hardly consist with many forms of centralis ed State control. 
The all-controlling and co-ordinating Principle was Dharma (the Principle of Human 
Values and Oonduct) rather than any State agency. Each village, for example, was 
a self-contained commune and autonomous unit owing permanent allegiance to the 
reign of Dharma and only temporary allegiance to any kingship that might function 
for the time being. So the village communes continued to live though kindoms 
after kingdoms rose and fell. They were but little afiected by the accidents and 
exigencies of politics. 

Again, the spirit of Dharma (which should not be translated as religion) has 
defi.nitely and systematically favoured all human or even all-living values and ten- 
dencies and a cosmopoliian outlook, and has opposed militant aggressive, “predatory”, 
nationalism. The old Upanishads are clear and courageous in their conception of 
those higher values ; and the Dharmashastras ( Codes laying down social and 
individual conduct) were bold and consistent in their execution of those ideas. Later, 
Biidhism and Jainism and other “refoiming” movements have tended only to stress 
such values as non-violence and fellowship with all men and all living beinff. These 
forces operating thiough the ages tended to produce in the Indian clafeses ana masses 
a common disposition not quite favourable to the formation and consideration of au 
unitary military state for purposes of offence and defence. 

Of the immense back-ground of Indian History which is represented by the Vedae 
(Bamhitas, Brahmans, Aianyakas and Upanishdas), the various Sutras (or Digests) 
Philosophies, Epics (the Eamayana and Mahavarata), Puranas and Tantras (our state- 
ment here is not anything like full), we possess (unless one is prepared to grant the 
claim of the Puranas recently put forth in their behalf that they do contain mate- 
rials for reconstructing a fairly connected chronological history beginning with the 
very earliest times) very little precise and connected information for the purpose of 
writing a political hi8toi7 both copious and correct as to facts and their chronological 
order. But of the ideals and ideas, practices and institutions of the times we dc 
possess a very full, informing and instructive presentation. And after all, what is 
real history but this ? Scholars have been busy with their sketches and drawings oi 
the ancient orders and specimens of ideas, beliefs, and practices that existed in India 
But oftener than not their reviews and retrospects have been made from modern 
standpoints, with modei’n notions, cirteria and standards of testing facts and appraise 
This bus not enabled us in any just measure, to understand, much less 
iippre^te, a dvilsation (not confined to India but, possibly, reaching some of Uis 
greatest heights in this country) which was essentially of a different kind, and cannot 
therefore, be represented as only^the first uncertain and timid st^n talmt m W 
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road which has through a long, long inarch, at last brought us to our present 
advanced stage. The ideology, plan and methods of that ancient civilisation we have 
yet not seriously studied and rightly understood. Much of that civilifoatiun we still 
regard, without understanding, as consisting ot “savage'^ magic, meaningleBS ritualism, 
•Theological twaddle’’ and crude superstition. Bide by Bide with all this we find, 
however, the highest philosophy, deepest mysticism and pure ethics. There is also 
much that is of original and genuine value from the point of view of human 
material and mundane progress. This seems to us a curious medley of what is 
nearly the highest and what is about the lowest. Bufc let us pass on. 

Coming to “historical” times we find that the invasion ny Alexander the Great 
of India proves in the result to be little more than a brilliant raid. His victorious 
armies could only cut off a small slice of North-Western India, and this little slice 
the Macedonian would ingest, but could not digest. His steam-roller of conquest 
speedily developed “war-weariness” on the plains of the Punjab, and he had to go 
back only adding a bit of India to his vast Empire. Ho had won some of his 
battles in India, but it had not been an “easy walk-over” with him. 

Chandkagupta and Asoka 

After his death shortly afterwardsi the vast Macv donian Enipiic practically 
went to pieces. Chandragupta, who became the king of Magadha, proved himself 
too poweifiil for the Greak invaders who had violated sanctity and integrity of 
the sacred Land of the Five Rivers. As the result ot the formidable opposition by 
the armies of Chandragupta, a treaty was concluded between him ami the Greek 
which made him the supreme, undisputed lord and sovereign ot the Indian Empire. 
Megasthenes, who was sent by Seleucus as an ambassador to the coint ot Ohandra- 
gupta, left a very valuable recoid of the times, of the customs and morals of the 
people, and of the administration, which though unfortunately fragmentary, bears an 
eloquent and admiring teHiimony to the high order ot material and moral civilization 
attained by the Hindus centuries betore the C’hristian era. And this high civilisa- 
tion was evolved in India not in isolation but in commerce witli other civilisations 
that flourished in ancient times, such as the Babylonian, Greek, Persian and Ohinese. 
Ohandragupta’s son was Bindusara who was succeeded by Asoka (209-231 B. 0.), 
who was undoubtedly, one of the greatest rulers of men holding their sw’ay for the 
material and spiritual good of mankind. Numerous edicts and inscriptions record 
the noble and glorious achievements of his reign which, in his later stages, left the 
bloody path of war and conquest and devoted itself to the much more noble and 
fruitful task of the moral and spiritual conquest and redemption of ourselves and 
our fellow-being. With commendable catholicity and tolerance, not seeking to 
impose it upon others by his great imperial authority and power, he exercised that 
authority and power lor the purpose of tranforming Rudhism, which had been 
more or less a local sect in the Ganges Valley, into one of the greatest and most 
potent living world religions. Asoka’s reign is therefore rightly held to be an epoch 
in the history of the world. His edicts also show the man, his ideals and his 
methods. But all this had not allowed or favoured the cement of the gnat Maurya 
Empire sotting into the requisite hardness. Independent kingdoms like Bacteria 
and Parthia took their rise in the border land, and the Greeks renewed their 
incursions. New races (the Yucn-chi) came in a surge of migration which swept 
all before them, and in the first century A. D. a considerable portion of the North- 
west India came under their influence. 

Gupta D'vnasty 

Kaniska, who made Peshawar his capital, proved great as a ruler and as a 
patron and missionary of the Budhistic religion. Under him the Kushan Branch of 
the Yuen-chi reached the zenith of his power. But this power fell as another power 
in middle India rose— the Andhra dynasty. A peak like Amaravati or Ujjain would, 
some time, rise and shine in the midst of the moving vastness of Indian waters. 
In the beginning of the fourth century the centre of political influence in India was 
again shifted to Pataliputra in Magadha as the Gupta dynasty emerged into power. 
Bamudragupta, who ruled for fifty years, and his son Chandragupta, greatly distin- 
guished themselves not only in war but in the sphere of peaceful and fruitful 
administration, promoting general prosijerity and giving liberal encouragement to art 
and literature, a glorious tribute to which was paid by ,the Ohinese pilgrim Fa-hien. 
According to his testimony, their Empires were vast and their administration just, 
enlightened. Towards the end of the Fifth Century— when the White Huns from 
Central Asia began to pour themselves into India— the sun of the Gupta dynasty 
set (during whose regime, it should be noted, there had been a revival and 
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reconstruction of ancient Brahmanism and Brahmanical culture as evidenced 
especially by the literature of the Purans ; but this reviving process was, very 
largely, a process of quiet adaptation and peaceful assimilation ) More than a 
century had elapsed after the fall of the Gupta dynasty before there rose another 
great and enlightened monarch who could emulate with no mean success the greatest 
of the Indian rulers in historical time — ^Asoka* Emperor Haisha, who consolidated 
his authority practically over the whole of Northern India in the beginning of the 
seventh century, was famous equally for his great prowess, his high intellectual 
attainments and for the broad catholicity of his religious outlook. An account of 
his times has been left by a Chinese, Huen Tsiang by name. lu that, India is 
still painted in generally bright and even glowing colours. 

Mediaeval India 

After the death of Harsha, and gradually with the emergence of India into 
what may be called the mediseval period, the conditions which had made the 
political unification of India sometimes possible in the past, nearly disappeared, and 
India was thrown into a state of political confusion and chaos in which petty 
kingdoms rose like mushrooms and constant internecine strife prevailed, borne 
outstanding figures like Yikramaditya would occasioually appear on the stage ; but 
such events were few and far between. In the South of India was being enacted a 
very interesting but involved drama in which the Andhras, Ballavas, Chalukyas and 
Oholas were the principal actors. Kashmere in the North, Kanauj in the Doab and 
Bengal in the east were also alive with many vivid and vital scenes and events of 
political, cultural and social interests. But we shall not try to make a review of 
them here. One outstanding event in the confusion and complexity of the general 
Indian situation which deserves notice even passing was the rise of the Rajput power 
upon which the mantle of the old caste Ksbatrias (the wanior and ruling caste) 
fell and which was the chief opposition that the waves of IMahammedan invasion 
coming one after another ever since the second quarter of the 7th century, had to 
encounter and ultimately bear down Guzrat, Malwa, Ajmer, Kanauj and Delhi 
were the principal scenes of the new drama of Rajput ascendancy — a drama so full 
of episodes of superhuman bravery, noble heroism and sacrifice for the sacred cause 
of religion and liberty that they have ever since lived in human memory as models 
which future generations of patriots in any country might well try to emulate. 
Though Rajput opposition was borne down in Northern India by the end of the 
twelfth century, Rajput bravery and the spirit that animated it survived the crash 
of the Hindu Empire of Delhi and Ajmeie over which Prithvi Raj, the hero, the 
last of the Hindu emperois, though not the last of the Hindu rulers had held 
sway. Rajput bravery and Rajput love of independence were still factors to reckon 
with in the days of the great Moghuls— Akbar, Jahangir, Bhabjahan and 
Aurangzab. Ool. Todd and some others have narrated the story, and it constitutes 
one of his proudest annals in the vast archives of the Hindu glory in India. As 
to the conquest of Northern India by the Mahammedans, it should he noted, the great 
prize was not very easily or quickly won : that the first Mahammedan impact was 
in the seventh century shortly after the passing away of the Prophet, and a Maham- 
medan kingdom in Northern India came into being towards the end of the 12th. 
century. Even this did not mean either a complete or final subjugation of India, 
and there is another thing to be noted. Hindu power fell not because its resistance 
was weak and its bravery and heroism in the field was not backed by adequate 
tact, strategy and discipline in diplomacy, planning and preparation. 

The centuries of the mediaeval age in India were marked by a conspicuous lack 
of political unity and solidarity. But they were by no means unimportant and barren. 
It was not a “dark’' Age. In the Gupta period and in the centuries before and after, 
a marvellous process of social, cultural and religious reconstruction was going apace. 
The old Vedic scheme of social economy (involving as it did the four Varnas or 
“caste” and the four Ashrams or “stage” of life) was being transformed through a 
process of adaptation, assimilation and multiplication which made society more 
comprehensive and at the same time more complex. The influence of Budhism, 
Hellenism and that of Mongoloid races also led to adaptations and assimilations, 
in many important directions in the older order of Indian customs and institutions. 
The gradual assimilation of Budhism itself was a phenomenon of the greatest import- 
The Yedic religion survived but it was transformed. .The Pnranas andTantras 
tenewred and gave a new expression to the Banatana Dharma. In the domain of 
literature, art (both useful and fine), science and mathematics, philosophy and 
metaphysics these centuries were also productive of fruits lhat were and still axe of 
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the gireateflt interest and value. Great poets like Kalidas and Bhavabhuti, and great 
Philosophers like Shankaraeharya and Eamanuja and also other pioneers and 
masters in other fields formed a galaxy of men ot genius and talents which showed 
that an age of political dis-tquihbrium and contusion in India was yet ilot necess- 
arily an age of cultural depiession and darkness and social disruption. The soul 
of India could, apparently, function to its best advantage inspite of her troubled 
politics. 

But whilst this was true for some time it could not bo truo for all time. Her 
politics at last began to tell on her constitution. We do not, however, propose to 
continue the story through the Mahaminedan and Biitish periods. The history of 
these periods is more settled and definite in features, and these are, generally, well- 
known. One special feature, whioli is not always clearly recognised and to which we 
should like to draw attention is this. From the twelfth century right up to the 
eighteenth, or even for some time later, the Hindu power of revival and regeneration, 
ot initiation and execution was never like dead or even dying. Independent and 
often powerful kingdoms like Vijayanagar in the Bouth, those of Fratap, Shivaji and 
the Peshwas in the wesb ( ve do not mention some others e. g. those in Bengal ) 
wonld, now and then, proudly Utt their heads and challenge the authority of the 
great Moslem emperors. Under that authority, too, there flourished many great Hindu 
administrators, ministers, governors, geiurals and financiers. In short, during the 
Mahammedau era, the Hindu genius was not at its best but it was not quite decadent. 

Tub mahammedan etjle 

The Mahammedau fonquerors, again, from Mohamed Ghori who wrested the sceptre 
of the kingdom of* Delhi from Prithviraj after a first unsuccessful attempt, came to 
India as foieigners hut they did not rcnmiii here as foreigners. India was the land 
of their ado] Uon. Raids like thn^e by Ohengip Khan or Nadir Shah were rare and 
they did not icuei-tnl Ihe norauii (*ouuo of India suffered, and sometimes 

badly, no doubt, fiom tue elfucts of iLc ronqueiiua ualuur and proselytislug zeal of 
some of the Mahammedau ruleis. Bui tie great Mogimlswere as much “children of 
the soil“ as the humblest of the HUidu “heathen**. And this sharing together by 
the Hindus and Musstilmuns of a common “hearth and home’* naturally tended 
to breed a oonseiousness of coinmimiiy of interests in both as India’s offspring. 
There was steady ahRimilaiion ot the Semitic and Indo-Aryan ciiltures also and 
even a growing undeistandmg and appreciation of one religion by tho other. The 
leligions touched and even blended wiili each other at their highest points—e. g*, in 
Biiiism and Veduntic mystieiKin, 'I'hcy also met and evolved a broad common 
“shnne” to which folk bciiefs, pinc'fciS and institutions would bring their united 
homage. E^eu a <ommou dialect (Uitlu or Hindusthani) was evolved between the 
two in Northern India which gradually blossomed into a fine literature. The 
patronage extended b^’ the Mohan^medaii emperors to Music, Architecture etc. was 
also fruitful of very fine rchidt. India’s wealth attracted the trade and commerce 
of tho whole civilised world. In fact, America or the West Indies was discovered 
in an attempt to discover an western route to the Indian market. British, French, 
Dutch and Portuguese traders all came and scrambled for market, and eventually, 
for political power in India. It is also worthy of note that even under the sway 
of such masterful monarchs as Sher Hhah, Akbar or Aurangzeb, the government of 
the country was in the main deccnlralistd, allowing provincial and local autonomy 
—down to tho autonomy of the vilhige units— to adequately function. Even petty 
local chiefs— like the feudal lords of the mediaeval West— never unlearnt the art 
of fighting and governing, it was always possible for a man of ambition* and 
ability like fcshivaji for example, to evolve sanctions whereby ho could implement 
his high political aspirations. It was the very large measure of local autonomy 
and local initiative that existed that rendered possible the rise of the Marhatta and 
Sikh Powers and also of the kingdoms of Hyaer Ali and the Nizam in the south. 
And British Power in India in its rise to paramounty found its most formidable 
rivals or powerful allies in them. 

Thb Beitish Rtob 

In 1599, during the reign of Queen Elizabeth, some merchants of London formed 
an association for the purpose of trade with India, and this association was granted 
a royal charter of incorporation. At first this Company was ijurely a trading concern 
establishing factories in the east and west coasts of India and in Bengal and adminis- 
tering its affaiis in the three “presidencies’* which were at first independent of one 
another but subordinate to the Board of Directors at home. In coarse of time 
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however, chiefly with a view to preserving and consolidating its growing and 
extensive trade in India, in the face of the Preach rivalry and intrigue and the 
prevailing political anarchy and unrest in the land, it^ established military garrison 
of defence 'which soon became involved in hostilities tliafc saddled it with territorial 
responsibilities. It fought some decisive buttles in Malras and in Bengal, which 
raised a trading company to the status of a polilical Power in India. French 
intrigue failed and French rivalry practically died down in Indio. One of the most 
decisive battles fought was the battle of Plaesey in 1757. The battle was won with 
the aid of faithful native battalions, and with the active or passive support of the 
generals and noblemen of the unfortunate young Nawab of It is worthy 

of note that the path of British supremacy in India, and often, its influence and 
prestige abroad has been paved, amongst other things, with the consent, alliance and 
willing co-operation of the Natives of India. It was so even daring the critical 
period of the Sepoy Mutiny, one hundred years after the battle of Plassey. It was 
again so during the “ordeal” of tiie last great War. The machinery of administration 
by the East India Company was from time to time modified by Acts of Parliament 
(1773, 1784 ; and the Charter Acts of 1793 and 18 13). By these a Governor-General- 
in Council was made the supreme administrative authority in India subject to a 
Board of Control at home. By the last Act, the Company ceased to be a commercial 
concern and became a political and admi.iistrativo body only. After the Sepoy Mutiny 
another Act was passed by which the Government of India was transfened from the 
Company to the Crown, and thenceforth the Govern or-Geneial was also the Viceroy 
of India. Ihe functions of the Government of India are wide and its responsibilities 
heavy. But its responsibilities are to the O'*own and the Parliament. It has not rested 
on an elective popular basis. There have been legislative bodies, but its motions, 
resolutions and votes have no(, except, as rcgaids certpin untrers of S'^condary 
importance under the Act of 1919, a binding effbot on d.c iTOvernm^-nt. 

India’s contributions and sacrifices in Uio Great War were great, but ‘Yewaid” 
that came in the shape of the Parliamen ary Declaration piomibingher a “progressive 
realisation of responsible government’’, the stages and times of which were to be 
determined by the Parliament alone was not comfordng to her nationalist aspirations. 
And the Government of India Act of 1919, which is still in actuul function though 
it has been, apparently, broadened and amplified in some dnections by a recent 
Parliamentary Statute, did not meet the wishes or expectations of India. By that 
Act dyarchy or a kind of dual responsibiliiy was estabiishcd in the provinces, where 
the “nation-building” subjects 'W’ere “tran‘;ferred” to Blinis’crs (not rf'Spon^sible how- 
ever to the legislature), whilst the more imt>ort nt. suhj ‘c«fl w< ro “reserved.” In 
practice the transference of certain subjects to Ministers (who were af^pointed by, 
held office under the pleasure of, and were responsible to the Governor) meant little 
more than a complication of the administrative machinery which became, in conse- 
quence, more cumbrous and expansive. The Central Government continued to remain 
unitary under the scheme. The legislative bodies, both provincial and central, were 
expanded with non-official majorities, but this placed little power, for construction 
or even for obstruction, in the hands of the popular parties. Wiiilat the liberals 
proceeded to work the scheme, the main body of nationalist forces, as represented 
by the Indian National Congress, would not first even look at it. But some time 
later, under the guidance of Mr. 0. R. Das and Pandit Matilal Nehru, a Swaraj 
Party, analogous to the present Congress Parliamentary Party, was formed which 
entered the legislatures, both provincial and central, in telling numbers and by its 
obstructionist tactics caused not a little embarrassment to those entrusted with the 
work of day to dqy administration. In some provinces it was even able to “wreck” 
dyarchy for a time. Generally, however, the system has worked, though not satisfac- 
torily even according to official appreciation. We need not in particular refer to the 
unwelcome labours of the All-White Statutory Simon Commission, to which even 
the habitually co-operating liberals refused to lend their co-operatioif. Meanwhile 
the Congress ideology was becoming bolder day by day, and the Lahore session 
adopted a resolution setting as the goal of India complete Independence or Puma 
Swaraj. A campaign of civil disobedience followed to create “sanctions” under the 
leadership of Mahatma Gandhi who has been really at the helm of Congress affairs 
since the early twenties. The Round Table idea was broached rather too late ; but 
Miihiatina Gandhi after concluding, what is known as the Gandhi-Irwin Pact, joined 
the Conference subsequently. The result of the deliberations of that body fell short 
of the Oewagtess demand.* And the Congress again withdrew its offer of eo-operatioB, 
This was forced on the Congress by the way in which the British raliaff 
classes used daring the Round Table Ccml^mnoe disousslona India's 
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differences as an excuse for the frustration of her political ambitions. The 
“Communal Award’’ of the British Premier Ramsay MacDonald that imparted a 
“vote value” to relig,ious differences and social inferiorities revealed the tactics of 
the Anglo-Indian bureaucracy. It was modified by the epic fast of Mahatma 
Gandhi so far as the Hindus were concerned. But in its wider ramifications, 
it has stimulated senaratist conceits and ambitions that in course of the last ten 
years have created a “civil war” mentality in the country where almost every creed 
and class has been organizing themselves to capture political power in the name of 
their particularistic interests. It is well-known that Mahatma Gandhi wanted to avoid 
a fight so soon after the Gandhi-Irwin Pact. This attitude was evidenced by the 
wording of his telegram to Lord Willingdon sent on the 29th. December, 1931— 
“whether you expect me to see you and receive guidance from you as to the course 
I am to pursue in advising the Congress.” Lord Willingdon rejected this 
opportunity of cementing co-operation between Indian Nationalism and the 
enlightened self-interest of British Imperialism. The second Civil Disobedience 
Movement was the natural result which continuing for about two years — 1932-’34— 
prepared by repression the mind of India to receive the constitutional changes 
made by the Act of 1935. The genesis and the long-drawn processes of shaping 
this machinery were informed by a spirit of arrogant imperialism, ignoring at 
every step Indian self-respect. The imperial Government could not accept any of 
the suggestions made in the Joint Memorandum of the Indian delegates nominated 
by itself. The arrival of “provincial autonomy” changed in no way “a relationship 
that rests on conquest,” whose “sanction” was the physical might of Britain, to 
quote the words of the well-known British publicist, Mr. Brailsford. 

With the passage of this Act the ruling authorities hoped that they had 
been able to so provide thinas that the men and women of India would remi^ 
satisfied with thur enlarged electorates, from 70 lakhs to about 4 ciores, and with 
the Ministries charged with the solution of “things that matter”— the problems of 
health, education and economic well-being with which are intimately bound up the 
life of the m-ijority of the people. These problems of dirt, disease and ignorance 
could not bo neglected any moie without doing permanent injury to the body 
politic. Tho increasing recognition of this sorry state of affairs joined to the 
increasing resentment with the pretensions of “external authority”, felt by 
increasing numbers of Indians, created a conflict in the mind of India that was 
reflected in the discussion of public affairs— a contradiction between the spoken 
word and the s(>«ioht to give it shape and form. The organization 

of the election campaign on behalf of the Congress was characterized by this 
contradiction. I’ho purpose of sending Congress repiesentatives to the Legislatures 
was declared to be to “combat” and to “end” the Act of which these were the products ; 
the incorporation of the “Fundamental Rights” resolution (passed at the Karachi 
Congress, 1931), and of “Agrarian Programme” (accepted at the Lucknow Congress 
1936) in the Congress Election Manifesto (22nd. August, 1936) held the promise of 
reliet through these Legislatures of the many ills— political and economic and social 
—from which the people suffered. Facing the Congress Party in this battle for votes, 
stood the upholders of varied interests, communal and class, that under various disguises 
and with radical programmes on their lips tried to canalize the rising temper and 
the organized feeling of tho country. In the election contest the Congress secured 
absolute majorities in five provinces -Madras, the United Provinces, the Central 
Provinces and Berar, Bchar and Orissa ; it was the single largest party in four— 
Bombay, Bengal, Assam and the North-West Frontier Province; in the Punjab 
and Bind Congress members were in a minority— a negligible minority. 

When their leaders were called upon by the Governors in the provinces to 
help him in forming the Ministries, they demanded of the Governors’ assurance 
that use would not be made of their veto and emergency powers, and tlsat 
the advice oi the Ministries would not be “set aside in regard to their 
constitutional activities.” The Governors expressed inability to divest themselves 
of “certain obligations” which the I’nrliament had imposed on them. Ensued a 
constitutional deadlock ; the Assemblies were not called in seven provinces ; 
“interim ministries” were appointed to “conceal” this “breakdown” * o! the 
constitutional device, said Prof Berriedale Keith. For four months the controversy 
waxed and waned. As the statutory period for the convening of the Assemblies drew 
nearer, the Government, “ultra-sensitive over questions of prestige”, yielded. 
Congress Ministries were formed in seven provinces ; in Bengal and Asssm, in 
the Punjab and Bind coalition ministries were functioning from April, 1937 ; the 
Congress Ministries from the last week of July, 1937. The refusal of the Oongreas 
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to entertain the idea of allowing its members to enter into coalition even as the 
predominant partner, as it was possible in Bengal and Assam, enabled Muslim 
communalist Ministries to be set up in these two provinces whose activities helped 
to work havoc with the decencies of civilised life, to inflame the bitterness of com- 
munal feeling and waft its poison all over the country. The lowest depth of this 
degradation was reached when outbursts of arson and loot in the city of Dacca and 
the country-side within the district occurred during 1911. The device of the “Com- 
munal Award” has been working towards its logical end. 

The India Act of 1935 had a federal scheme to introduce. A sort of Diarchy 
was contemplated, and vast areas of power in the administration were withheld 
from the people^s representatives ; the nominees of the rulers of the Indian States 
were given a disproportionatelj big representation in both the upper and lower 
houses of the Central Legislature. The Reserve Bank and the t^deral Railway 
Authority were instances of the former ; and the so-called States^ representatives 
were so many “pocket-boroughs” under the command of the external authority 
represented by tne Governor-General. These and the industrial and commercial 
and political “safeguards * with which the Federal Scheme bristled repelled public 
opinion in India. The majority of Bluslim politicians were afraid of a central 
Government where their communalist politics will keep them in a perpetual minority 
and where they were not prepared to play their part in politics free from narrow 
appeals to credal and class conceits and ambitions. The rulers of the Indian States 
were reported <0 be tiying to press hard bargains in their negotiations over the 
“Instruments of Accession” both in their relation with the “Paramount Power” and 
in their apprehensions of the rising tide of democracy in their own States. For two 
years Lord Linlithgow was kept busy smoothing all this opposition with 
his utmost diplomacy when in September, 19S9, the World War II of the 20th century 
burst upon the world. 

India was declared a belligerent by the Governor-General without even the 
pretence of consultation with the Central Legislature. This was regarded as an 
insult to Indian self-respect; it exposed before all the world the unnatural 
relation that subsisted between India with her 40 crores of people and Britain 
with her 5 ; it exposed the hollowness of the slogan raised by Britain that she 
was being forced into the present war for the defence of democracy. The declaration 
was no panic measure ; the ground had been prepared for it six months earlier by a 
new Section— Section 126A— in the Act of 1935 securing to the Central Government 
of India “essential powers of direction and control” over the Provincial Govern- 
ments when an emergency due to war was proclaimed by the Govern or- General 
under Section 102 of the "Act. The emergency power granted by this latter Section 
had been given to the Central Legislature elected on a wide popular franchise, 
whereas the new Section empowered an irresponsible Executive with power to *‘give 
direction to a Province as to the manner in which the executive thereof is to be 
exercised,” The majority of the Provincial Blinistries raised objections to this 
“invasion by the Centre on the sphere of authority conferred by the Act on the 
Provinces.” Technically the British Government might have been right. But in rela- 
tions like those that subsist between India and Britain legal and constitutional 
correctitude does not play a helpful hand. 

The actual outbreak of the war did not ease the tension between Indian 
Nationalism and British Imperialism. The Indian National Congress voiced almost 
universal Indian feeling when in a statement issued on the 14 September, 1939, 
it called upon the Brilish Government to declare their “war aims in regard to 
Democracy and Imperialism and the New Order that it envisaged ; in particular, 
how these aims are going to apply to India and to be given effect to in the 
present.” Such a declaration, said Pandit Jawharlal Nehru in a message to the 
London Daily Chronicle, will be able to “make the people of India enthusiastic 
for a war which was not theirs.” The Congress invitation to the British 
Government was international in its import. Dissatisfaction with the vague 
generalities of British politicians that found expression even in the statements 
of British leaders of thought was a proof that these “war aims” needed 
clear statement. Other organisations of vocal Indian opinion— the Muslim 
League, the Hindu Mahasabha, the Jamiat^uUUlema-^f^Eind — the Organisation 
of Muslim divines of India, for instance— were in their statements as insist- 
ent <m the clarification of Britain’s war aims and their application to the peculiar 
conditions of India. Up to now, (1942), the British Government has not beep able 
to satisfy any party in India, to set up a Central Government at DelhLSimla "that 
would enlist the self-respect and self-interest of the country on the side of 

10 
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war of continents and oceans. This failure had led to the resignation of eight 
of the eleven Provincial Miinstries of the country—Bombay, Madras, Central 
Provinces & Bcrar, Orissa, Bihar, Assam, the United Provinces, and the Norlh*West 
Frontier Province. Two of these have since been revived—Orissa and Assam — 
carrying on a pale imitation of “Provincial autonomy”— under the rule of the 
military bureaucracy in India whom this “world war” has placed in this dominant 
position* 

Apart from this argument between Indian Nationalism and British Imperialism, 
the various elements in Indian composite life have not shown that unity for ends 
and means that would have wrested political power from unwilling hands. The 
“Pakistan” claim of the Mu, dim League demands that areas where the Muslims 
happen to be in a majority should be constituted in sovereign “Independent states.” 
This claim has been recognized by opinion in India and in the wide world outside 
as a thread to the unity and integiity of India. Confronted by such a situation 
the British Government stands in anxious helplessness. Priding itself on Its concern 
for minorilios it finds itself coercing the majority at every step. vSince the 8th 
August (1910) proposals of Lord Linlithgow for the enlargement of this Executive 
Council, there have been two enlargements thereof till to-day it consists of eleven 
Indiana and four Europeans inclusive of His Excellency. This increasing 
‘Tndianization” and the “Draft Declaration” brought by bir Stafford Cripps on 
behalf of the British Cabinet in March, 1942, have not for divergent reasons 
appealed to any responsible party in India. Japan’s startling success in Burma, 
in Malaya, in the Phillippines, in the Dutch East Indies, ihe failure of 
Britain, the U. S A. and Holland to stand up to the far-fiung Japanese 
aggression have brought down their prestige in the market-place of world alfairH, 
And the peoples of these areas along with those of India have reasons to he 
apprehensive of their future. A sense of frustration appears to be 
oppressing the minds of the men and women of India. It is not fear of 
Japanese invasion alone that is^ responsible for this state of things. 'Ihe 
evacuation orders on people living iu the coastal areas of the country have disturbed 
and disrupted their habits of life ; practically no arrangements have been made on 
behalf of the State for life in newer places and surroundings for hundreds of 
thousands of men, women and children ; the orgy of profiteering in the necessaries 
of life; the incompetence of officialdom in face of these anti-social activities- all 
these, the latter ivro specially, have spread a feeling of helplessness in the country. 
This mentality has been affecting, however indirectly, the “war work” that was 
to repel the enemy and wrest victory from his grasp. Since the “Mutiny” days 
eighty-five years back the certainties oi existence for the people of this continental 
country have not been so rudely shaken as during the first six months of 1942. 
The break-down of the machinery of civil administration in Malaya and Burma have 
sent more than five lakhs of refugees to India— men and women of India who had 
made their living in those countries. This has also added to the confusion of the 
times. These betokened changes for which the minds of the people bad not been prepared. 
This unpreparedness has created difficulties both for the rulers and the ruled. The 
Japanese occupation of the Andaman and Nicobar Islands in the heart of the Bay 
of Bengal, the advance of Japan’s hosts towards India’s north'eastern borders, the 
hurried defence arrangements set up in the eastern districts of India— all these 
signs and porteiits confront us. 

But it is not all dark* In our neighbourhood China has been showing how 
disappointments are to be faced. She alone has been showing for five years an 
unbeaten front against Japan, And the visit to India of GeneralisBimo Chiang 
Kai-Shek and Madame Chiang Kai-Shek in February, 1942, has interpreted by 
all as bringing a message of hope to an India divided against itself and preparing 
herself to fight against imperialism within and aggression from without. This visit 
will remain a land-mark in India’s recent history. The United States of America 
has sent to India her armed forces across ten thousand miles of the waters of 
three oceans to sustain the cause of the United Nations. India, kept unorgauissed 
in the modern arts of war and peace, unequal to meeting the challenge of inter- 
national anarchy, is thankful for such friendliness. But she is not quite happy 
with this arrangement. For, she remains a debtor both materially and spiriluaBy, 

As we send this volume to the Tress, we have been passing through an 
experience of administrative incompetence and greedy exploitation by manufacturers 
and merchants creating conditions of famine in the country. Millions have died 
of hunger, of diseases that accompany and follow malnutrition* The year 1943 
will be remembered for long years for this catastrophe. 



India in Home Polity 

lor the last four years, since the outbreak of the present vear in 
the plains of Poland, we have been prefacing our study of India's 
“home polity” with a discussion of events and 
me^ from world developments in other countries which have been 

affairs affecting and are being affected by events 

in our own country. Previous to this disaster 

to international relations we in India have been in the habit of 
looking at the doings^ of the competing nations of Europe with a 
certain amount of philosophic detachment. We did not like the 

betrayal of democratic ideals and principles and practices by the 
leading nations of Europe and America ; more often that not we 

expressed our disapproval of those successive betrayals in acc^ nts of 
cynicism, in the language of a mirthless joy at the discomfiture of 
the great Powers of the modern world ; among these happened to be 
Britain whose imperial tenure in our own country has embittered 
our minds which found a particular pleasure in her “loss of face”. 

At the same time we could not be happy with these developments, 
and expressed our unhappiness in the following words in Volume II. 
of 1939. 

“For eight years India has been watching the inexplicable weaknesses of 
British foreign policy ; for eight years she, an original member of the League of 
Nations, has been witnessing leading nations of the world breaking all the 
conventions of this super-national • organization, the last hope of peace in the 
modern world, the last shield of the better life that science and its triumphs 
promised to the men and women of the world. Britain and Fiance were leaders 
of the League of Nations. But their politicians took the lead in betraying all the 
hopes and ambitions that sustained human life under all the strains and stresses 
of modern life. And, witnessing these weaknesses and betrayals, the people in 
India were bewildered in their thoughts and activities with reference to international 
developments ; they also shared the universal bitterness of disappointment with 
things as these happened in Manchuria, Abyssinia, Austria, Czechoslovakia, 
where Japan, Italy and Germany had one after another extinguished the light of 
democracy and national self-respect in these countries.” 

In tbe background of these disappointments and the cynicism bred 
thereby, for more than two years we in India looked at the battles far 
away in Europe and Africa with, as we have said, a 
Entry ot Japan certain amount of philosophic detachment. No doubh 
changed all this sorrowed with and for Poland in 1939 ; we 

expressed the opinion that the Pact of Soviet Eussia 
with Germany in the last week of August, 1939, was one of tbe imme- 
diate causes or influences that precipitated the present war and hastened 
Poland's collapse ; in 1940 we sorrowed with and for Norway, Denmark, 
Holland, Belgium and France ; and in spite of our quarrel with Britain 
we along with the rest of the world looked with painful suspense on the issue 
of the “battle of Britaiij” when in August, 1940, Germany launched the 
might of her air force, the Luftwaffe^ on the island people standing 
alone face to face with the victor over half of Europe. But the entry 
of into this war on the side of the As^is Powers changed all this, 

disturbed pur philosophic calm as Japan drove over Malaya and Burma • 
on to our eastern fronfeiirs and rode over the waves of the Bay Pf 
Bengal entrenching hersell in tbe Andamans and the Hipeba^ ^Islands 
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at the centre ol the Bay. In course of ninety days, with the fall of 
Eangoon, we were brought face to face with modern war, with total war 
and all that it has meant to the crores of men, womon and children in 

China and tho countries of Europe. The battles in Eussia where 

millions of armed men have been bleeding, and owing to which millions 
of men, women and children have been turned out of their hearths and 
homes, did not change the spirit of our dreams, though increasing 

numbers of people in India have been lining themselves up in thought 

with the Soviet people. These battles were also far off. But Japanese 
victories in Malaya and Burma brought these nearer to our doors, at 
our very doors. Her threat of invasion of India in the spring of 1942 
did not come off ; and even as we write ( in January, 1941 ) her land 
forces do not appear to have been able to penetrate inside the interior 
of India proper. But the measures taken by tho Government in India 
with a view to forestall her lorward march into Indian territories have 
brought disruption into the homes of eastern India. Hundreds of thousands 
of men, women and children have had to leave the homos of thoir 
fathers without any arrangement being mado by the Btate tor their 
shelter ; lakhs of boats have been ordered to be removed from tho rivers, 
streams and creeks of Bengal, Assam and the other Bay of Bengal 
coastal areas, depriving lakhs of people of their means of livelihood, of 
an ingredient of thoir food. Lakhs of maunds of paddy and rice were 
taken out of the hands of people in pursuit of a policy of “denial*' of food 
to the prospective Japanese invaders. 

These accompaniments of moden war, of total war, and the consequent 
sufferings imposed on millions of men, women and children in Bengal 
and other provinces, revealed their true nature in 
famfne when conditions of famine developed in these 

ol India areas and carried away to death more than fifteen lakhs of 

people in course of a little over six months. Controversy 
has waxed loud during these months with regard to the personal and imper- 
sonal factors that have had a hand in helping create conditions that 
are responsible for this huge reduction in the population of one 
single province of India. One may feel that this controversy is useless 
today ; has been useless always when we remember that tho Secretary 
of State for India has felt impelled to trace this disaster to an * act of 
God**; when we remember that the Chief Ministers of Bengal and 
Assam, both devout Muslims, have folt impelled to declare tliat these 
more than ten lakhs of people have died because it was written in tho 
Book of Fate that they would die suffering the pangs of hunger thro- 
ugh weary days, nights and months ; that they would die in tho pavements, 
in the high streets of the City of Palaces. It may appear futile today 
to join in this controversy when all the aigumenis and all tlio statistics 
cannot recall to life a single one of the lakhs of lives lost, whether 
owing to an act of God or to the greed and inhumanity of men or to the 
policy followed by the State manned in tho higher rungs by men who 
are not responsible to the men, women and children who have died 
in a society of nations called civilized. But men and women have 
often to act in spite of cynicism and scepticism, to say things and to 
do deeds so that the shame and disgrace we have been partners in 
and witnesses to may not recur again. It may also bo true that 
when a world war has been raging and human life appears to have 
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lost all value, fehe deafch of a few lakhs of people in a comer of a 
subject country need not excite so much attention and cause so great 
a controversy. For, compared to the stakes involved in the present war 
the death of a few lakhs is not of such importance, and the winning of 
the war by the ‘‘United Nations’’ is the one thing needful for the 
return of peace and plenty and abundance of life. These are valid 
arguments that must explain, at least partly, why the British Govern- 
ment in London and its subordinate branch at New Delhi- Simla, have 
not been able to exert themselves as the debates in the Press and on 
the platform, in the Assemblies and Councils in India or in the Houses 
of Parliament in London, would lead one to surmise. Acknowledging 
the validity of this line of approach to a discussion of the matter in a 
calm an5 passionless manner, the publicist in India has to record his 
chronicle of and put his interpretation on the doings of men whose mis- 
fortune has got them entangled in this affair of famine in Bengal, in 
Bombay and Madras, and in the far more widespread scarcity all 
over India. 

In discussing this problem we have to get out of the way the 
suspicion that any individual or group of individuals worked towards 
or for this disruption in the life of millions of 
Governments People with a clear view of the consequences of 
short-sightedness actions. When the Government of Lord 

Linlithgow at the advice or under pressure from 
the Military started their “deniar* policy and evacuation orders in 
eastern Bengal and in other provinces they could not have reali^ied that the 
social life of the areas would be disrupted in the way and to the extent 
that it has done since those days in April-May, 1942, when these 
Governmental activities were ordered. This lack of foresight would 

be counted against them when the hisljory of this time in India 
comes to be written. The full story of the personal and impersonal 
influences that are responsible for this famine is not known even 
at the time when we write these lines, though two discussions have 
taken place in the Central Legislature at Delhi, one in August and 
the other in November, 1943, The head of the Indian Administration, 
Lord Linlithgow, has been almost silent with regard to the 

long-drawn agony of the Indian people of whom he was one of 
the trustees, if we are to accept at its face value the theory of 
British imperialists of the brand of Mr. Leopold Amery, Secretary 

of State for India. In the August session of the Central Legislature, 

in inaugurating it, Lord Linlithgow made reference to the conditions that 
bad flourished under his regime and worked towards the death of millions 
of men, women and children ; while Calcutta was holding the 
the mirror to the state of things prevailing over tho country, His Excellency 
could not find his way to pay a visit to the afflicted city and province 
and by his personal initiative and sympathy appeal to the hopeless 
people, as his successor did within a few days of his assumption 
of oflice. Why Lord Linlithgow could not do so, failed to appear 
as a humane man in the midst of suffering people, we will 

perhaps never know. We are tempted to put it to the exhaustion 
of body and mind that seven, years of Indian administration had 
caused in him, benumbing his finer sensibilities. This failure of the 
head of the Indo-British administration to fight the conditions of 
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famine has not been explained either by Mr. Nalini Eanjan 
Sarkor, or Sir Azizul Huq or Sir Jawala Prasad Srivastava, the 
three members of Lord Linlithgow’s Executive Council who have 
had as Food Member to appear before the Central Legislature to 
justify the ways of tho central bureaucracy to the conscience of the 
civilized world. 

Writing in January of 1944 of the beginning of famine conditions 
in the early months of 1943, and almost reconciled to the death of 
more than fifteen lakhs of Bengalee men, women and 

Memory o! children, we have olien felt inclined to avoid this 
1709-70 famine sordid story of incompetence in the higher bureauc- 

racy, of the spirit of profiteering that seized Govern- 
ment departments in the provinces, and even in the Central Govern- 
ment, of the greed and inhumanity of the manufacturers and traders 
of the country. All those combined have helped produce the result, 
causing tho disruption of the social life of tho people oi the coastal provinces 
of India. Famines are not a new phenomena in India. Wo are 
old enough to remember what happened in the areas stretching from 
Guzerab bo the United Provinces and Oontral India when tho death 
roll rose as high as two erores of people, recorded in William Digby s 
Pr 08 porov>i< India It was caused by failure of the necessary rains. 

But tho experience through which the people of Bengal and certain 
other provinces have had to pass during the year 1943 were tho 
result of human activity, of the short-sightedness of the Government 
and their incompetence, of the spirit of **get-rich-quick’' released over 
the country by the Government’s handling of their war orders and 
the imrchaso of tboir other requirements. For an identical experience 
Bengal has had to recall what happened to her people in the year 
1709 — *70, twelve years after the Battle of Plassey, almost at tlie 
threshold of Britibh rule. Bankim Chandra’s immortal novel entitled 
Anavda Juidl draws up the memory of those horrors. He was for 
a Bbort while Deputy Secretary to the Government of Bengal in 
the Reveinio Department, and his official duties brought him face to face 
with records of the famine of that year. Failure of rains during tho 
two preceding ears prepared the ground for this disaster that carried 
to death one croro of people, ono-third of the population of the then province 
of Bengal comxirising a part of Behar. But men co-operated with Nature 
in this affair. Sir William Hunter’s Annals of Ilural Bengal and 
reports oi famines in India at various times during the British period 
expose tho human part in this famine drama. After the Orissa 
famine of 1868 the Government appointed a Famine Commission with 
Sir George Camx')beU as Chairman who edited certain of the records 
of the 1769-70 famine. In an appendix to this report appear how 
the interference of the Government with the normal functions of 
economic life led to the disaster of that year. 

'*In 1709-'i0 Government by injudicious interference forced the whole stock into 
the niaikei at the commencement ol the calamity. It was dedaied a crime to lay 
up stores of the piecious commodity against the coming year ; every one who laid 
in stock became a public malefactor his person (was) in constant danger of 
arrest. Giain-deahng became a dangeious occupation and at the very crisis, when 
the country could only be baved by a more than usually vigorous trufTic, respectable 
men were d(‘terred from entering or driven fiom the occupation. As no one was 
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allowed to hoard,... the salutary pressure which iniuiediately eubenced rates would 
have put upon the people was not allowed to exeit its full iniineiice.’* 

The present Food Member of tho Government of India, Sir J. P. 
Srivastava, has been constrained to admit Government resp msibilifey 
in the matter of the “difficulties of Bengal’*, unlike 
“Beniar* policy his predecessor, Sir Azizul Huq who made no mention 

& Bengal famine of it in his statement made in August, 1943 to the 

Central Assembly. Sir J. P. Srivastava had to admit: 

it is true that there were eer'ain measures dictated by niili^u’y nec<^a<ity in 
1942, when there was real danger of invasion, and this contributed to the pictent 
difficulties of Bengal, I admit tha^” 

The purchases for the growing army and this “denial’* 

policy disturbed the delicate balance in the food situation in Bengal, 
in OriiSa, Tra^ancore, Cochin and certain other 
Bengals food coastal areas of India. Statistics have been falling 

position on us in profusion to prove or dibprova the surplus 

or deficit position in food of the various tracts of 
the country. One can fill volumes with quoting these. We will quote 
one only to illustrate the position of Bengal ; this can be accepted 
as a sample of the sudden awakening that has come upon the coun- 
try with regard to the causes of the catastrophe that has overtaken 

our people. 

“Bengal is a deficit Province in rice. Since 1901 the deficit became apparent 
During the last 40 years with the rise in population there has been no rise in the 

production of rice The yield of rice in 1901 was 24 erore 56 lakh mauuds. 

During the last 40 years the average yield in Bengal has been 20 crore 90 lakh 
maunds. The annual requirement for direct consumption to-day is about 29 crore 

maunda If seed reserve and indirect consumption as chura, muri etc .... are taken 

into consideration, the total deficit in rice requirement for Bengal amounts to 
approximately crore maunds per annum in a normal average year.** 


This quotation is taken from the stah^ment of^ a non-technioal 
person, Sri Jnaoanjan Neogy, Officer-in-chargo of tho Commercial 
/ir Museum maintained by the Corporation of Calcutta 
“deBcif* published in the pages of the Col€2itia 

controversy Ci (jQZf Por 40 ye^rs tho bureaucracy 

in Bengal has been content to let this perilous 
state of things continue ; the ivMligenisia who voice public feeling 
and public needs has been simply watching the dangorous possibilities 
of the food situation of their province, because their education and 
upbringing have divorced them from this matter of the provision 
of food, and they have not known, to quote a homely Bengalee- 
language idiom, how many grains of paddy go to the making of a maund 
of rice. The needs of total war have humped them into a cruel 

realization that paddy and rice are also things that required the 
attention of the products of our universities and can well be 

subjects of study and enquiry in our colleges and institutes of 

science. The problem of food defieijb in Bengal has been denied by 

Sir Azizul Huq, a native of Bengal, who as Pood Member of the 
Government of India said on Ifay 13, 1943, “Bengal was 

not yet deficit in rice There would he substantial reduction 

ih ifiie priqe of rice within a week.'* This statement he could 
perpetrate^ because he had to appear defender of the Nazimuddin 
Ministry in their mishandling of the food situation in the pxwi^iee. 
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Eor, it is difficult to believe that Sir Azizul Huq, the author of **The 
Man behind the Plough”, wherein he had talked of the production 
of his province equalling its consumption, did not know the true 
brief in the matter. But on the present occasion exigencies of 
political partisanship d -fleeted his angle of vision. Sir Azizul had 
written his book basing himself on the facts gathered during his mem- 
bership of the Banking Enquiry Committee. 


Much later tlie report of the Bengal Paddy and Rice Enquiry 
Committee testified to the fact that Bengal was a deficit area. 

Evidence led before this Committee which appeared 
Enquky Com- summary in the report testifies to this fact. Dacca 

mittee’s report produced barely 30 per cent of its paddy, importing the 
rest from Barisal and Sylhet. Representatives of growers 
of paddy in Seraiganj said that the average cultivator had “hardly 
sufficient produce to last him for more chan six months'* ; for the 
remaining period of the year he “had to buy paddy or take paddy 
loans”. At Kishoreganj in the district of Mymensingh it was said 
that 70 por cent of the cultivators were in debt ; that “only about 
5 per cent of the population had a surplus to sell bver the year ; 
another 20 per cent had just supply of food to last them throughout 
the year ; and the rest had either to purchase or borrow paddy,** 

At Krishnagar in the district of Nadia it was said that 25 por 
cent of the population “had no land” ; “60 per cent of the population 
did not have sulfioiant supply of food to last them for more than 

six months in the y 0 ar<” At Bankura it was said that “60 per 
cent cannot cari’y on for more than six months. They have to live 
on paddy loans.’* The district magistrate of Burdwan and the 

chairman of the District Bqard “were of opinion that the district was 
about self-sufficient'* and a “surplus’* district ; the Secretary of the 
Union Board Association was of the contrary opinion, although “it 
exported at the time of harvest.” Maldah, according to the District 
Magistrate, was a “surplus” district. The sample of opinion quoted 
here go to show that the rulers and the ruled in Bengal have for 
years been content to depend on others for the essential food 

requirements of their province. To-day destiny has caught them on 
their carelessness and lack of foresight. 


And this unbalance is not confined to Bengal alone, but is an 
all-India phenomenon. Students of social life and its dynamics have 
drawn attention to this danger-spot in the map of 
All-lttdSajpositton One of the most persistent of them is Prof, 

unbalaacod Eadba Kamal Mukher 30 e, Head of the Department of 
Economics & Sociology in the University of Lucknow. 
In his pamphlet published by the Oxford University Press of India 
and in his booklet — Food Planmng for 400 Millions — he has put his 
fingers on the spot. Prom a statistical examination of the question of 
population growth and the corresponding increase of food supply he 
showed how the latter just kept pace with the former. But he 
strikes a pessimistic note. 

although ihe rate of growth of the total cropped area has just gone ahead 
of the rate of population increase, the area under food crops in particular has 
definitely lagged behind. It is trjjirthat on the whole the increase of total agricul- 
tural production has outstripped population growth, but the margin is less in 
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case of aggregate food production This difference between the indices for 

population and food supply is gradually becoming narrower and this indicates a 
deterioration of the food position ” 

These are basic facts of India’s economic life known to all, to the 
Government and to the people. The former has failed to tackle the 
problem. Statistics are not necessary to prove this 
Play with statlscal failure. The year 1943 has written it large in 
figures history. The Oommerce Member of the Government 

of India during the early months of this year, Mr. 
Nalini Eanjan Sarkar, who combined the portfolio of Food for a 
little while, tried to reassure public opinion by saying that there 
might be a food shortage of about 4 par cent only ; and this need 
not create the famine conditions that have hurst over the country. 
But it would take a lot of more explaining to trace the course of the 
tragedy that has overtaken Bengal. Mr. Sarkar has said that somehow 
and somewhen the people lost their “confidence’* in the Government 

of Lord Linlithgow, and in their fear began to hoard and do all 
manner of tricks such as profiteering. This is the story that has 

been broadcasted over the world to explain the break-down of the 

food-front in India. In the is^ue of the London StaHst^ dated 

January 30, 1942, we find the following : 

“Producers, dealers and consumers have all been hoarding grain. The process 
was encouraged rather than otherwise by the (Government) fixing of maximum 
prices, for other grains were left unregulated and wheat farmers felt resentment 
that their prices were controlled while others were allowed to soar. This no 
doubt explains why the efforts of a Government food-purchasing agency in the 

Punjab, were such a decided failure For a time it seems that Delhi might 

seek a solution by extending price control to other grains, but public confidence has 
been no severely shaken that this might merely have encouraged the extension 
of black market activities and hoarding 

The story of hoarding by the agriculturists in Bengal has been disproved 
by the extracts that we have made from the report of the Bengal Paddy 
„ and fiice Enquiry Committee. Not more than 10 
^Goverment agriculturists are in a position to 

control on to the produce of their fields. The report 

of the Banking Enquiry Committee tells the same 
story of the economic weakness of the vast majority of our farming 
population. Then, how did it become possible for the prices of food 
grains to soar as high as 500 to 600 percent of the peace time 
rate ? How and why was the middleman allowed to march away 

with the increased prices ? The attempt to control prices failed, 

and failed miserably. Why ? We have seen it suggested in course of 

debates in the Central Legislature that the traders had beaten Lord 

Linlithgow’s Government in this game of regulation of the economic life 
of the people. And a helpless by distrustful public has been watching with 
a certain amount of amusement this tug of war, as the following from 
the Calcutta Statesman go to show : 

“Only heads of a very special quality can remember all the varieties of policy 
about rice that Bengal has seen. The Province has tried controlled prices that 
imver controlled any One, It has seen these abolished in hope that market competi- 
non ’A'ould bring stocks out of their lairs and establish a reasonable^ price Now, 

once again oontrolJs to be tried A perplexed and angry public is likely, and 

would be wise, to wait until the plan is in working before it begins to count its 
blessings.” , . , ^ 

n 
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The ineffeotiYeaess of the steps taken by the Central and 

Provincial Governments in face of shortage of food in the country 
needs no demons tratien today. Why they have failed 
perhaps, never know. We know that owing 
autonomy” to the needs of war the whole administration was 
dictated to by the Governor-General, advised or guided 
by the Defence Services* What little of '*provincial autonomy * there 
was in the Governm^mt of India Act of 1935 was sacrificed to 
the god of war. The head of the British buruaucracy has been trying 
to propagandize the fact all the world over that the department of 
food lay within the jurisdiction of the Provincial Governments, and 
that the Central Government in India, hoaded by Lord Linlithgow, 
could not interfere with this jurisdiction without breaking the com- 
mandments of the Government of India Act. Nobody, howovor, has 
been or could be misled by this plea. The addition of a now Section to 
Section 126 of the Act ( Section 126A. ) gives ftill powers to the 

Governor-General in the provincial field. Ho has on more occasion 
than one done violence to “provincial autonomy’*, dis^rogarding tho 
advice and protest of tho provincial Council of Ministers. But when 
jamine confronted the country’-, Lorcl Linlithgow ha- failed to use this 
power with a view to band the provincial administrations to accept 
the “directives’* of tho Central Exocutivo. By this weakness it has not 
earned the respect of the country, oven of tho provincial administrations. 
This was demonstrated in tho second week of klay, 1943, wdion the 
Government of India announced the “freo trade** policy in tho easttTO 
regions of India to facilitate the flow of food grains from tho surplus 
to deficit provinces. But what was the result ? Lv t us allow Sir Azizul 
Huq, the Food Member at this time, to describe this experience. 

“But as soon as free trade was declared in the Eastern Zone, obstructions 
of every kind were placed in its way. 1 have before me a list of over CO cased 
reported from time to time and we have not yet been able to complete the 
investigation of these cases. But the nature of the allegations are as follows : viz,, 
stocks purchased were requisitioned, the stocks purchased were seized, a percentage 
of all purchases were ordered to be surrendered, and in some cases at a much 
lower price than purchase price; stockists were ordered to close down godowns, 
traders were warned not to sell, station masters were asked to refuse wagons, 
carters and carriers were stopped from assisting movements, exports were banned 

by peremptory orders Among those who complained were General Managers 

of Railways, the Chief Mining Engineer of the Railway Board, the Price 
Administrator of the Indian Mining Association, the Ofiiccr-in-charge of rice supplies 
to aerodrome construction, Bengal Chamber of Commerce, Muslim Chamber of 
Oomlnerce, Indian Chamber of Commerce, National Chamber of Commerce, and 
industrial concerns, not to speak of traders and purchasing agents* It is said 
that trade agents were arrested and prosecuted and that goods in transit were 
seized. Thus free trade did not function. Taking tho case of one of the provinces, 
we had an authoritative statement that the province had at least 30 lakhs of 
maunds of surplus grains. This province did not take any step from. January to 
April to purchase any rice for its own purposes at a time when the price was 
admittedly low. "Yet, as soon as the free trade was introduced, it tried to build 
up a reserve stock for its own needs. We were just at the time considering the 
feasibility of gradually restoring free trade throughout India as the only other 
means of ensuring steady supply, thereby bringing down the general price level and 
distributing supplies commensurate with the needs of the various parts of India, 
But, for some time it looked as if this may possibly endanger even the partial 
supplies of the deficit areas ” 

This rather long quotation does not give the whole story of 
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non-co-operation by the provincial administrations, their unwillingness to 
help the Central Government in its food policy. And 
ol Administrations that put difficulties in the 

provinces way ? Which of them can be convicted of 

^‘obstinacy and selffishness”, to quote the words 
of Mr. Griffiths, a retired I. 0. S. who has found in 
business and politics a more satisfying outlet to his energies. He 
quoted the ‘‘example of a great province which had during the past 
twelve months one million tons of rice more than its normal yield, 
but which nevertheless either refused or failed to send even 2,00,000 
tons of the excess to help Calcutta in its time of distress.” The 
plea of “provincial autonomy” falls to the ground when we find that 
the “greatest obstinacy has been shown in some of those provinces 
which are at present governed under Section 93", those under the 
Governors, administered by them with "^the help of “advisers,” And 
the Government of Lord Linlithgow tolerated this obstinacy. 


Even in August, 1943, Sir Azizul Huq would not name the recalci- 
trant provinces that had intensified the famine conditions in Bengal, while 
„ members of the Council of Ministers in the Punjab 
“Profiteering going about preaching to the agriculturists to 

Governments withhold their stocks of food grains, and charging the 
Government of India with profiteering in the matter 
of wheat bought in the Punjab for the relief of Bengal. The Govern- 
ment of Sind has made a profit of about 2 crore of rupees by their 
food-grains transactions. Even the Government of Bengal has, accord- 
to Sir Colin Garbett, Eegional Commissioner of Food Supply in |he 
Punjab, made such a profit to the tune of about 40 lakhs of rupees. 
Sir Chhotu Ham, Eevenue Minister of the Punjab, has tried to give 
the public details of this transaction. “The Punjab wheat lands at 
Calcutta approximately at Es. 12-8 per maund. The Bengal Govern- 
ment sells it to mills at Es, 15 per maund ; allows them Es. 4 per 
maund as milling charges ; purchases atta from those very mills at 
Es. 19 per maund, and sells it at Es. 20 per maund.” In explanation 
of this curious conduct it was said that the Bengal Government had 
to “send wheat and otta to distant stations and is building up a Stabilization 
Fund.’' The Bengal Ministry has, however, produced figures to prove 
that it would run a loss of Es. 7 lakhs by these transactions. 
The complications created in the situation by these goings-on 
by the various Governments, and imitated by the traders and agriculturists, 
have seen the light of day during the latter half of 1943. They go 
to show that in hoarding and profiteering the people but followed the 
example set them by the higher bureaucracy in India. And it is no 
wonder that speculators and profiteers should have beat the examplers 
in their own game. 

The public do not yet know all the moves of this game that have 
been responsible for the death of about 15 lakhs of people. This spirit 
„ of profiteering has been the breeding ground of corrup- 
tion and dishonesty in all strata of society. In course 
mrnfa of ^ debate in the Bengal Assembly a European member 

charged “persons in high places’* with taking a 
in the game of profiteering. And the poisop has spread so far 
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that today it is difficult to avoid suspecting all men who are concerned 
with business and war contracts as profiteers who by their activities 
have not only helped in the killing of men, women and children, but 
have spread a contagion of poison throughout social conduct that 
makes the observer of social tendencies fearful of the moral health of 
the people both now and in the future. There is a certain school of 
thought which regards these signs of moral degradation as inevitable 
during disturbances of human life, occasioned by wars, and by the opportu- 
nities of profiteering created by wars and scarcities. The famine of 
Bengal has recalled to memory how this moral degradation ran ram- 
pant in the province when the corruption of the officers of the East 
India Company and their native minions played drakes and ducks with 
the life of the people. 

People in Bengal, in Orissa, in Malabar have had recent experience of the 
torture of these awful scenes ; they have seen before their eyes men, women 
and childron shrivelling in body and getting deranged 
Muhammad Reza hunger gnawed at their entrails. Neither 

^tonomy” i»he bureaucracy that had failed to road aright the 

signs of the coming storm, nor the speculators and 
profiteers who had cornered the food of the peoi)lo could be prepared 
for these consequences of their actions or inactions. But we know 
by recalling the contributory causes of tho 1769 — ^'70 famine that the 
present crisis followed almost the same course. Sri Hemondra Prasad 
Ghosh, editor of the Bengalee-languago daily — Basiimati — by his booklet 
— The Famine of 177^}-— has enabled us to understand the forces 
that are responsible for the famine of 1943. We have seen that the 
responsibility for the present catastrophe is being thrown by the 
British bureaucracy on the Provincial Administrations. So in 1769'— *70, 
Muhammad Rem Kbau who was in charge of the finances of Bengal 
was made the scapegoat. Yineent Smith in trying to exculpate the 
East Indian Company’s English servants has said : “they did not 
then administer the country, of which the pvenue affairs were solely 
in charge of Muhammad Eeza Khan...... ’’^Beveridge, father of the 

great administrator who has drawn up the “security plan** for Britain, 
was in the Bengal service during the last years of the 19th century ; 
he could not, however, wholly hide the truth. In his history he wrote : 


*Tt would be absurd to blame Government for these natural calamities, and 
yet it is impossible entirely to exculpate them. The failure of the rice crop, in 
consequence of excessive draught, must have been foreseen ; and it was, therefore, 
the duty of Government, while aware that famine to some extent was inevitable, 
to have taken the means in their power to mitigate it by storing granaries. They 
appear, on the contrary, to have overlooked their duty as a Government, and to 
have speculated as individual merchants on the enormous profits which the foreseen 
calamity would enable them to realize. Before the famine reached its height, almost 
all the rice in the country was bought up by the servants of the Company, and 
when the preBsure came, they found no difficulty in selling it at ten times the 
original cost” 


Macaulay in his character-sketch of Olive could not slur over this 
charge. He felt difficulty in accepting its truth ; hut he could not help saying 
that the servants of the Company had probably 
lUacaulay's ventured to deal in rice and “if they dealt in rice 

verdict they must certainly have gained by the scarcity/* 

He elaborated this theme thus : 
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'It was rumoured that the Company’s servants had created the famine by 
engrossing all the rice in the country ; that they had sold grain for eight, ten, 
twelve times the price at which they had bought it ; that one English functionary 
who, the year before, was not worth a hundred guineas, had, Muring the season 
of misery, remitted sixty thousand pounds to London,” 

Sir ‘William Hunter wrote 


“The whole administration was accused of dealing in grain for their private 
advantage. It was in vain that the Court of Directors wrote one indignant letter 
Sip William another, demanding the names of the culprits. No satis- 

Hnnter’s factory explanation was ever made ; and the native agents of the 
ADinion governing body remain to this day under the charge of carrying 
opt on husbandmen's scanty stock at arbitrary prices, 

stopping and emptying boats that were importing rice from other provinces, and 
compelling the poor ryots to sell even the seed requisite for the next harvest. 
Not without reason does the Court express its suspicion that the guilty parties 
could be no other than persons of some rank in its own service.” 


Warren Hastings’ Warren Hastings who was an eye-witness of these 
Opinion happenings wrote ; 

“Yet I have reason to fear that the cause existed principally in a defective, 
if not corrupt and oppressive, administration. I am sorry to add that from Buxar 
to the opposite boundary I have seen nothing but traces of complete devastation 
in every village.” 

William Bolts’ William Bolts has written the most comprehensive 

Judgment judgment on the state of things prevailing in those days : 

‘‘The loaves and fishes are the grand, almost the sole object. The questions 
—how many lacs shall 1 put in my pocket ? or how many sons, nephews, or 
dependents shall I provide for, at the expense of the miserable inhabitants of the 
subjected dominions are those which of late have been the foremost 
pronounced by the Chiefs of the Company on both sides of the ocean. Hence the 
Dominions in Asia like the distant Eoman provinces, during the decline of that 
empire, have been abandoned as lawful prey, to every species of peculators ; in so 

much that many of the servants of the Company, have returned to England 

loaded with wealth ; where, entrenching themselves in borough or East-lndia stock 
infiuence, they have set justice at defiance, either in the cause of their country 
or of oppressed innocence.” 


The value of these extracts from the history of the past consists 
in this that these enable us to rightly interpret the things that we 
see happening in our midst and before our very 
Cyclic renewals eyes. The war has opened out avenues of peculation 

of famine in India that many amongst us have embraced with hungry 

hands. The result might have been death stalking 
over million homes. Another result will be seen in the rise of 
the ‘*new rich** reared on the ruins of the many million homes of human 
beings. Perhaps, it has ever been thus in human history ; in the 
manure supplied by human hones grow new crops of human beings 
with a new flowering of human values. And the moving hand having 
wiit moves on to write new chapters in our history. But contem- 
porary recorders and interpreters cannot cultivate this philosophic 
view of human affairs. They are moved by feelings of, pity and 
anger that watch the contagion of callous exploitation of human 
weakness and distress. In the history of famines in India at the 
threshold of the British period ( 1769—70 ) we have seen the 
ertfption of human greed and callousness ; about one hundred and 
seventy years later the same phenomenon has appeared. luring the 
intervening period there have been many famines in this cqiyqto 
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killing oJEf a greater number of people. But on these occasions we 
have not read ox heard of the orgy of incompetence and greed that 
has been characteristic of the 1948 episode. A historian of '‘Indian 
Famines” has told us that in our country “famines tend to recur in 
cycles of five years, and the greater ones in cycles of fifty years.” 

“Roughly speaking, it is towards the middle »and the end of each century 
that the most disastrous calamities have fallen upon India, The famines 
of 1343-^*45, 1540, 1630, 1747, and 1837 were all intense in certain districts^ but 
comparatively limited in area, and short in duration. That of 3396, which is said to 
have lasted twelve years, and those of 1596, 1660— ^Cl, 180:i — ’04, 1896—1900 are the 
most fatal and the most extensive of which histoiy make mention.” 

Detailed reports of these famines arc not generally available. Histori- 
ans have told us that during the pre-British period people used to migrate 
into neighbouring areas — “this being their first 

The practice of impulse the stores of grain which wise omporors 
olden times of the past had maintained, and above all, the prin- 
ciple of mutual assistance and family support of the 
aged weak, were the real bulwarks in the past against the perils of 
destitution and the ravages of starvation. This historian — A. Lovoday — 
has quoted from the Dasaratha Jataka to indicate the practice of the 
olden times. 

‘T, however, will give and enjoy, 

And I will maintain my relations, 

The rest I will protect ; 

Such is a wise man’s vocatioot” 

Famine which has been defined in the Orissa Famine Commission 
Report as “suffering from hunger on the part of largo classes of the popula- 
tion” is a symptom and proof of the break-down of 
healthy relationship. The old cohesiveness of 

& Order Indian society has been disrupted by the 

• onslaught of the industrial civilization and the spirit 

of individualism bred in and by it. The feeling that we are our 
brothers* keepers has grown weaker as we have progressed under 
modern civilization. This weakening of individual responsibility has 
not been recompensed by the State undertaking the duties discharged 
by the individual under the older social philosophy. The State in 
India, as we have it to-day, knows how to keep law and order; 
“it seldom fails in the policeman's job.” But 

“When it comes to the welfare of the people, it has a stern and unbending 
faith in laiasez faire which is in the realm of theory the perfect expression of tho 
indifference of the rich to the welfare of the poor.” 

In the present instance the State in India, both at the centre 
and in the provinces, has failed in its duty not because it was 
smitten by the philosophy of laissez faire, but because 
The war & Its it Was burdened with partnership in a world war in 

* necessities which the heart of the people was not. It had to 

find its recruits for the army, its workers for the 
innumerable war industries and countless war services. It could tap 
the huge body of unemployed in the country whose number ran into 
crores. Its propagandists on behalf of recruitment went about the 

country saying, that war services alone could assure food 
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and raiment to the people. In Britain and the United States 
the millions of unemployed which “new deals*' even could not 
fully employ were absorbed in the various war services. In India 
also the same thing happened ; the war services drew into them the 
hungry and the needy. For the first time in their life thjse people 
found the Sarhr Bahadur interested in them, in meeting their daily 
necessities, in looking after their cleanly habits, in oaring for their 
health. These people and their dependants have reason to thank a 
world war for these amenities, for this sudden concern felt by the 
Barker Bahadur in them. The creation of a purchasing power counted in 
millions for the millions of war workers has given a fictitious 
appearance of prosperity to the country which the famine conditions 
spread over the country has exposed to the view of the world. 
Increasing numbers of men may be going about in khaki, but the 
number of men and women who are hiding their shame in rags will 
exceed these in number. War earnings spread over millions of families, 
however, have not been able to stay the hand of the god of death. India 
is not the only country that finds herself dragged into war. But we 
have to know of a^ country among the belligerent countries, the “United 
Nations’’ or Axis, where millions of non-combatant men, women and 
children have been suffering from hunger in such numbers or where 
more than one and half millions of them have succumbed to death. 

We have heard and read somt thing of the sacrifices that the British 
have been called upon to make in the various items of their food. 

Three eggs during a month was a ration, we have 

Britain and in the » cheese and butter are not generally avail- 

U. S. A. S'bl® *> taste of cheese has almost been forgotten, 

people wished that they could forget it. Black markets 
flourished, where thousands of operators have made huge fortunes by 
trading in scarce and rationed goods. A description of this institution 
will give us an idea of how the British people have been faring. 

Cosmetic dealers, bound by no Food or Drug Acts, were selling boot 
polish as mascara, powdered paint as rogue ; thefts of cloth recently 
rationed jumped 200 per cent since black market agents warmed their 
way into department stores ; clothing merchants were busily snipping 
off Government labels^ from “utility” suits, to sell these at prices 
much over the controlled prices ; when London dock authorities opened 
60 boxes marked “razor blades”, they found nothing bub black soil ; 
the blades had been dumped on the black market ; because Govern* 
ment does not restrict the sale of “salad onions” (onions with leaves), 
dealers paddled enormous onions, festooned with leaves, at quadruple 
the ordinary price. In India these conditions, favourable to the growth 
of black market, have flourished unchecked. In Britain the authorities 
have seen to it that the basic food requirements of the people were 
not interfered with by human greed and human incompetence. In the 
United States also there have been scarcities. Extracts from U* 8. 
papers make interesting reading in this connection. In the first ^ week 
of January, 1943, the Food Administrator announced the rationing of 
“canned, dried and frozen fruits and vegetables” ; there was np real 
shortage of these items, but the fighting forces and Lend-Leape will 
gobble up half of the year’s production leaving to the ordinary S?, 
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oiMzen, numbering about 11 orores o! people, 33 lbs. per bead as against 
the pre-war consumption of 46 lbs. The likely level for butter for the 
year was 17.6 lbs. per parson, compared to the 20.5 lbs. that the average 
citizen would like to get. Even according to British standards the U.S. 
citizen would appear to be swimming in a sea of food plenty. Six 
months later, we are told that the U.S. citizen had begun to talk 
of little else but food”; because of bad weather conditions, of floods 
and unseasonable rains, a 1,600 mile quarter of all ILS. 

crop acreage, was “drenched” ; some 40,00.000 aoras had been flooded 
and knocked out of production for weeks ; the crop prospects were 
the poorest in three years”; wheat production was estimated down 
a whopping 26% under last year” ; oats, barley, rye. were all down . 
In a report published in the first week of July, we read of adminis- 
trative “muddle and mismanagement” being held responsible for un- 
necessary shortages”— this in the midst of geographical plenty . Envy 
was being expressed at the way the British have made a success of 
their subsidy to agriculture ; their control over the distribution of food. 
Before the war Britain was importing more than 66 per cent of her 
food from outside her frontiers ; today she has been able to halve these 
import figures. By her control of food-grains applied from docks to the 
stores” Britain has been able to control the rationing of her more 
than four crores of people. The United States has to tackle 60,00,000 
farmers. In India also the seven crores of individual farmer families 
have found a place in the controversy that has been raging over the 
food muddle in the country. But Mr. Amery and his subordinates 
have not been able to explain why the United States, burdened by 
her “60,00,000” farmers, have not had to face a famine. 

This picture in contrast between Britain, the United States and 
India, all of them suffering for one reason or other from food shortage. 

’ tells a story the moral of which has yet_ to be ex- 

Tears of plained. We have heard that in Britain arrange- 

ments for food control and rationing was started three 
lainma outbreak of this war; in the United 

States they began to talk of rationing after fifteen months of their 
ioining the war. India has been as long entangled in the war as 
Britain herself. But her food situation was allowed to so deteriorate 
that about more than one and half million men, wonaen and children died 
owing to lack of food during the last six months of 1943. It may well be that 
for years' a large percentage of the people have been living on short ration, 
knowing not a fuU meal. Eifty years ago a Einance Member of the Governor- 
General’s Executive Council made the remark that one-third of the 
people of India did not know from year’s end to years end the 
mtisfaotion of a full meal. Nearly fifty years later a member of the 
Medical Service continues this doleful story. Nutrition is 
“the most pressing of all present-day problems in India, as normal nutrition 
and health cS®be maintained on many of the diets now used by millions of 

’^BS“j?CMiaw estimates that 89 per cent of ^e population is well nourish^, 
41 per erat poorly nourished, and 20 per cent vot badly nourish^. Or. in other 
words, ^ peVoeut of the population is suffering from malnutrition." 

The above quotation is from a book— Jbotf— written for children- 


in 
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the E’oreword of which Colonel MoOamson put these words. 
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India’s chart of health is not anything at which one can look 

Bcreancracy in complacence It has been found that 

the West & in average number of sick persons per 1,000 , 

India inhabitants is 84:, while in New Zealand and England * 

it is 19 and 31 respectively. Malaria is almost 

universally prevalent in this country ; one out of 3.6 deaths is due to this 
cause alone. About one-fourth of the population is victim to this disease, as 
estimated by the Health Organisation of the League of Nations, 

causing an economic loss of Es. 33 crores every year. These are 

unquestioned and unquestionable facts of India's life. These may 

explain why scarcity of food should have affected the normally ill- 
nourished people in India, and they should have in their millions 
fallen victims to it in its earliest stage. In Britain for about 20 
years, from 1918 to 1939, the number of unemployed was on an 
average about 16 lakhs of people, creating distress and malnutrition 
to about a crore of people. In the United States for about 12 years, 
since 1930, the number of unemployed was in the neighbourhood of 
1 crore of people. These unemployed people, maintained by “doles" 
from the State or charitable people, could not have been physically 
fit, could not have been well-nourished. We have not heard that 
rising prices and disturbances to normal life caused by war have led 
anywhere near to the scenes of desolation that wide areas in India 
have had to witness. From a consideration of all the factors con- 
nected with food in the three countries discussed above, one is driven 
to the conclusion that while in Britain and in the United States 

the ruling classes have been careful and successful in fighting the 

many complications inseparable from war, in controlling and keeping 

down the anti-social activities of the hoarder and the profiteer, in 
India their opposite numbers have been unsucessful in doing so, have 
been careless with the fate and fortunes of the millions of people 
of whom they boastfully claimed to be trustees. To what cause are 
to be traced this carelessness and failure ? Stories of bureaucratic 
ineptitude are as plentiful in Britain and in the United States as in 
India One difference there is in the system of administration as it 
obtained in the two countries of the West as contrasted with India. 
In them the Government is racy of the soil ; here in India it 

is alien to the soil, alien in habits of thought and conduct. The 
individuals forming the bureaucracy in this country are many of them 
moved by the highest impulses of social service. But they are limbs 
of an organism that is rootless in the life and traditions of the country. 
And even with the best will in the world the most sympathetic of 
these administrators have not been able to do good to the people in 
consonance with the various schemes that litte the dovecots of the 
many Secretariats, either Central or Provincial. The judgment of a 
British weekly — The New Statesman & Nation — is conclusive in this 
matter : 

‘‘There have been and are today among the small body of British Civil 
Servants in India individuals who toil devotedly. It is also true that rwlways 
and roads, and in a few places, water-power have prevented the frequent faxnmes 
of the past. But this is no great achievement for the bureaucracy that has lived 
through a century abd half among this half-starved, short-lived, impoverished aha 
illiterate population. Sometimes it would have been better if it had done nothihg.^ 

1? - ^ M 
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We have referred inoidentally fco the attempt made by the British 
bureaucracy both here and in Britain to throw off their own shoulders 
:uf responsibility for creating and failing to control 

^0 Indla’fpresent^ conditions of famine that have devastated the 
tamiae country. Lord Linlithgow has not been as* vociferous 

in this game as his chief in London, Mr. Leopold 
Amery, Secretary of State for India. The British Government with 
Mr. Churchill as Prime Minister has preferred to keep studiedly silent over 
the matter. The British public, engaged in a life-and-death struggle, 
has also failed to bear its influence on their Government for the 
relief of the famine-stricken people in India. On the occasion of 
previous famines the City of London headed by its Lord Mayor 
used to initiate the Mansion House Fund for relief. On the present 
occasion these were absent. These symptoms of indifference will require 
some explaining. 


An attempt has been made to make a special case of the famine 
so far as it related to Bengal Sir Azizul Hnq, in his apologia 
made to the Central Assembly in the special session 
Fazlul Huq minis- held in August, 1943, tried to foist ihe responsibility 
try’s record on the Bengal Ministry that bed Mr. Pazlul Iluq 

for its Chief Minister in the early months of the 
year. This ministry had been formed in December, 1941, with the 
help of Mr. Sarat Chandra Basu, elder brother of Subliag Chandra 
Basu. It required great courage and self-sacrifice on the part of Mr, , 
Basu to agree to take a hand in evolving a ministry in Bengal free from the 
communalism that has been chai’acteristic of the ministries since the 1936 


constitution began to work in this province. The Dacca riots have thrown 
light on the devious ways in which members of the Ministry belonging 
to the Dacca group had been accentuating communal bitterness in the 
province. Mr, Pazlul Huq, the Chief Minister, was of divided mind in the 
matter of the spirit of separatism that inspired the Muslim members 
of his Ministry ; he was almost a prisoner in the hands of this 
group. The Dacca riots must have opened his eyes to the danger 
of the policy that certain of his Ministry had been following. This 
awakening must have been one of the contributory causes that had 
forced the resignation of Khwaja Sir Nazimuddin and other inveterate 
members of the Muslim League. We will never know the other 
forces that had hastened this change. Mr. Hazlul Huq has never 
been happy with this separation ; we know that he was anxious to 
make up his quarrel with the Muslim League, to wind up the Pro- 
gressive Coalition Party that formed the Ministerial Party, which, to 
quote the words used by him in his letter of repenience to Mr. Jinnah, 
‘^existed only on paperi** This letter exposed Mr. Huq’s poaition as 
nothing else could have done as successfully. It showed that his 
majority in the Legislature was unreliable or growing unreliable. It 
also explained why the permanent officialdom at Writers' Building in 
Calcutta dared work against his Ministry, supported as it was by the 
Governor of the province. It also explained why he fait helpioHS in 
handling the food problem complicated as it was by the machinations 
of the bureaucraoy^ referred to above. It is true that the war has 
killed all possibilities of good embedded in the 1936 Act ; it reduced 
the Ministries into a useless and wasteful paraphernalia of administration^ 
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Mr. FazM Huq felt more helpless when the Finance Minister 
in this Ministry, Dr. Syama Prosad Mnkherjee, resigned, forced into 
this step by the way in which Lord Linlithgow had 
MnktOTke’rredg- bandling the general political situation in the 

nation country. In his letters addressed to the Governor- 

General on various occasions, specially during the latter 
part of 1942, he as a Minister of the Crown made efforts to reconcile 
the self-respect of India with the enlightened self-interest of Britain. 
In his letters to the Governor of Bengal, Sir John Herbert, he pursued 
the same theme. In his letter of resignation sometime in the middle 
of November, 1942, addressed to the Govenor, he did in addition 
■expostulate with him for his invasion on the Ministerial field, for his 
disregard of Ministerial advice, for his activities that worked against 
the policy and practice of the Ministry, for his reliance on permanent 
officials who formed a cabal that was immune from the influence of 
public opinion in the country, and that preferred the interests of Britain 
to those of the country that fed them. In this letter Dr. Mukherjee 
is reported to have drawn pointed attention to what the police and the 
military had done in Midnapur in complete disregard of civilized 
methods of administration, of human considerations. Under other 
conditions this charge sheet would have discredited before the bar of 
world opinion the men and the system of Government that tolerated 
such ‘methods of barbarism*’. Both Lord Linlithgow and Sir John 
Herbert appeared to have ignored this protest and condemnation. Dr. 
Syama Prosad Mukherjee’s letters have been banned from seeing the 
light of day ; and replies that they might have made to these letters 
have shared the same fate. Sir John Herbert has left the field of his 
mundane activities ; the public in Bengal have not had an opportunity 
to ]udge between him and the Ministers. Lord Linlithgow has left 
India, unsung and unwept ; he and his government have failed to meet 
the charge-sheet that Dr. Mukherjee and others have framed against them. 

We must return now to 4}he reasons which enabled official and 
non-official influences to discredit the Fazlul Huq Ministry in Bengal 
Forces that exploiting the food crisis in the province. Muslim 

brought down the League politicians were set deadly against him ; 
Fazlul Huq his attempt to creep into the Muslim League 

Ministry ^ organization must have repelled his non-Muslim 

supporters. Permanent officialdom was repelled by his agreeing to 
hold an enquiry into the stories of atrocities and frightfulness 
brought against the police and the military in the Bengal Legislature. 
The European group which held the balance of power in the Bengal 
Assembly naturally followed the line thrown up by the Secretariat. 
Sir John Herbert was consistently antagonistic to the Ministry ; why 
he was so has not been explained. One reason may be that as the 
Fazlul Huq Ministry drew its strength from the nationalist, non- 
communal impulses and principles of the province which is synonymous 
with those represented by and in the Indian National Congress, the 
British bureaucracy, angered by the “Quit India’* movement, could 
hardly tolerate its existence in the scheme of a State that was non- 
national, uon-Ind|an. Einged round by these antagcmistie foreeast the 
wonder is that the Ministry could function for more than sf:Sleen 
months* It failed to tackle the £cQd oristSji because the cpinjplica- 
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tions creatsed by the Central bureaucracy was as unhelpful as the 
provincial. In course of a discussion in the Bengal Assembly held in 
the second week of March, 1943, raised by an Opposition motion on 
the supply and distribution of food stuffs, coal, kerosine and cloth, 
all pertaining to the daily necessaries of the hum)>lest of homes, the 
Minister (the Nawab Bahadur of Dacca) made complaint that all 
‘our difiOiculties arose mainly from the uncertainties of Central 
Government policy.'" The Chief Minister ( Mr. Fajzlul Huq) who 
wound up this discussion struck a pessimistic note all along his speech ; 
he spoke of circumstances “over which we had no control" more 
than once in course of this speech ; he seemed to suggest that things 
had been allowed to drift to such a dangerous distance that it was 
beyond human agency to control and set these riglit. Mr. Huq was 
not very communicative with regard to the circumstances that had 
brought conditions of famine to Bengal; ho had “got to soo" that 
he did not “use any words which may lead to any apprehension 
in the mind of the people or cause panic". But he seemed to 
unburden his mind in the following words ; 

“I confess that I have been extremely unhappy about all that has happened 
concerning the Civil 8iii>plies Department ever since the promulgation of denial 
policy in April, 1942. 

The problems were very complicated, and various factors came into play 
which rendered it necessary for officials lo take quick action. But there were 
various reasons why actions that were taken did not produce the best results. 
As regards the officials concerned, 1 aladiy admit that most of them were extremely 
brilliant members of the Indian Civil Service, and as regards the non-officials they 
were men who had attained positions of eminence and dignity in the public life 
of this country. But it so happened that many of them not only did not actually 
know what they were doing and could not appreciate what the results would be of 
the policy they were following in consequence of their meagre knowledge of the 

habits and customs of the people In many of these cases directions came 

from the Centre, and so far as I can remember, many things have happened to 
which the Provincial Government not only give no consent but have entered firm 
but respectful protest.” 

Here are hints and suggestions • of Central incompetence the 
details of which the public do not know. Lack of Central knowledge 
was never better illustrated than in the speech made 
What the Central in the Legislative Assembly in the middle of February, 
Oovernmet did 1948, by Mr. Nalini Eanjan Barker as Food Member 
in the Linlithgow Executive Council. In his attempt 
to assure the people that there was really no deficit in the food 
supply of the country, he said : 

“The nett gap in our total supply of food grains during 1943, after taking 
into account the increase, our requirement would not exceed two million tons, 
representing a deficit of no more than 4 per cent in our total annual production 
of the principal food grains. In some of the years immediately preceding the war 
we pulled through equal or bigger shortages without feeling much strain* The 
carry-over from previous years might no doubt have stood us in good stead, but 
even after allowing for this the House would agree that the estimated deficit as 
such was certainly not of an order that would warrant any alarm.” 

The Eood Member of Lord Linlithgow was speaking in this 
strain from a brief prepared by the Central Pood Department, and 
that at a time when during the harvest time of 
Its attempt at the principal food crop in Bengal, rice was selling 

misleading in the province at the rate of Es. IS to 

Bs. 16 per maund in the country-side and mueb 
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higher in Calcutta. It is to utterances like these at which reference 
must have been hinted by Mr. Pazlul Huq in the speech quoted 
above. Mr. Barker's successor, another Bengalee, Sir Azizul Huq, was 
not only as unilluminative, but he was partisan in presenting the 
brief on behalf of the Linlithgow Government. In order to save the 
face of this Government he told the story of what the representatives of 
the Bengal Government and of the Ministry had said at the Food 
Conference held in December, 1942. Mr. Fazlul Huq had attended 
this conference. Sir Aziz quoted him as saying : “We know rice is not 
enough for us. We do require some wheat from outside. We do not 
want to be fixed to a policy. We shall act as we may decide." As 
regards rice the statem’ent on behalf of Bengal was as follows : “We do 
not require for the next few months any rice even though we are 
in deficit." Hearing these words one could echo the ejaculation uttered 
in the Assembly — “Happy-go-lucky" ! 

Mr. Fazlul Huq, however, has challenged the accuracy of this 
presentation of the rice position in Bengal ; he has charged Sir Aziz 
with tearing words from their context and omitting 
Mr. Fazlnl Haq’s important reservations, and thus misrepresenting the 
case position taken up at, this conference by the officials 

from the province, and by him as representing the 
Ministry ; he has asked Sir Aziz to get published the full speech 
or speeches made by him. In course of a reply Sir Aziz has made 
a fairly long quotation from a speech of Mr. Huq’s, but this does 
not contain the words that would justify the position taken up by 
Bengal at the Food Conference. Mr. Huq, therefore, had to requisition 
the help of a member of the Central Assembly to explain his position. Sir 
Abdul Halim Ghuznavi came to his rescue, and in course of a speech 
made during the food debate held in the middle of November, 1943, 
when famine had already carried off a million people of Bengal, he 
quoted the words that put a new complexion on the whole controversy. 

“We do not require for the next few months any rice even though we are in 
deficit, provided you do not export any rice from Bengal and provided you give us 
BufSicient wheat for our consumption. And it is then and then alone that I shall 
be able to pull though for the next few months.” 


These conditional words justify the position taken by Bengal at 
this Food Conference.^ The suggestion of Sir Azizul Huq, if it has any 
meaning, seems to be that the Bengal Ministry always 
spoke crisis in the food situation in Bengal, 

ot a surplus^ Government of India was not kept informed 

of the growing worsening of conditions in the econo- 
mic life of the province. It is difficult to accept at face value this 
plea. Bengal forms part of the war front ; the Government justified 
their removal of food grains policy on this plea ; they must have 
known and understood the consequences of this policy and the dislo* 
cation that it would cause to the life of lakhs of people ; their acti- 
vities all over the eastern provinces must have for their success the 
support and acquiescence of the people of these areas. It would do 
disoiredit to their intelligence if they failed to take count of these 
factors of the situation. Over and above these, the angry diSeussmns 
in the Bengal Legislature gave voice to the premonitory rumWes of ^ 
storm that was to burst oy^ the province's ^ life. Jn 
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5here was full-fchroated condemnation of the ‘‘denial policy*' and th? dire 
QOGseqnonces that flowed from it. The procurement policy through Agencies 
adopted by the Central Government, and the disturbance it caused to 
the confidence of the people in the normal flow of tirade and commerce, 
the helplessness of the Ministry in this matter— all these facts were 
ventilated. In the September (1942) session of the Bengal Assembly a 
non-^official resolution on ‘Trice control and supply of food-stuffs and 
other essential commodities ** was the occasion for full discussion of this 
problem. The Chief Minister, Mr. Bazlul Huq, gave an “account of the 
various activities’* of the Bengal Government during the previous six 
months. lu the former Dr. Syama Prosad Mukherjee spoke on behalf 
of the so-called Food Minister, the Nawab of Dacca. In course of their 
speeches both the Chief Minister and, the Finance Minister made state- 
ments that have a bearing on the value of the statistics of food- 
grains production in the province. We quote both these. 

‘Tn this Province the problem (the supply and price of the ncceftflaries of 
life) is complicated by the fact that Bengal is not self-sufficient as regards any of 

its food supplies except rice Even in the case of rice vve have seen the 

difficulties of securing adequate supplies to the public at controlled prices ; the 
difficulties of pi ice control are greater still when we have no control over the 
source of supply.” — Mr. Fazlul Huq, 

“As has been pointed out in the statement made by the Hon’ble the Chief 

Minister, that barring rice, in respect of other essential commodities, we have 

to depend on other parts of India ” 

“With regard to rice, Sir, the figures which were supplied by the Agriculture 
Department for the year that is about to close go to show that Bengal would have 
surplus rice to the extent of 8 to 4 lakh tons which come to more than a crore 
maiinds of rice. I know, Sir, that it will be asserted that those figures are not 
dependable. Obviously, I am not here saying that the figures are absolutely 
dependable ; but there are certain methods ot calculation which have been pursued 
in the past, year in and year out, and more or less these figures have not 'proved 
violently incorrect. But this year, although the year is not yet out, we are faced 
with a problem which certainly gives an impression everywhere that there has 
been a shortage of rice in the Province. Now, people say that rice has not come 
from Burma ; that is true ; and also that there was a heavy export of rice from 
Bengal during the first few mouths of the year 1942 ; that is also true ; but 
taking all those into calculation we cannot help feeling that unless something 
has gone wrong somewhere in a manner which is not imaginable there must be 
surplus rice available in the Province... ” Dr. Syama Frosad Mukherjee, 

From these quotations we are led to conclude that in September, 
1942, the Ministry of Mr. Faxlul Huq could be persuaded to announce 
that there was surplus of rice iu Bengal though the 
the upward trend in its price had already begun ; it 
was being sold at Es. 10 per maund, at the price that 
was double of the nornaal. Why the two Ministers 
can well imagine. They must not make statements that 
to the panic of the public, even if it required a little mani- 
the truth. We have beard it suggested that it was under 
Central direction that the Government of Bengal felt it to be its duty 
to minimise the growing intensity of the food situation in the province. 
The surplus position of Bengal in the matter of rice was required to 
be statistically proved and maintained. As a result of this policy 
the public has been fed with statistics while the men, women and 
children in wide areas in Bengal, Orissa, Travancore-Cochin, Bijapur 
and a few other districts in Bombay, in the districts of Cuddapah and 
Kurnool in Madras were dying in the midst of this plenty* The two 
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statements of the Bengal Ministers to which we have drawn attention 
have thus to be taken with the proverbial grain of salt. 

We have seen how statistics have misled the country. These have 
not been able to satisfy hunger. And having passed through the tragic 
. experiences of 1943, the man in the street, the man 

whose taxes maintain the huge administrative machi- 
hunger nery, may feel that less of statistics and a little more 

of sympathy and imagination would have been more 
helpful during these months. We have seen members of the Governor- 
General’s Executive Council, even those who were charged with the 
duty of finding the food for the people, trying to defend their iDosition with 
the help of these statistics of crores of maunds of food grains being 
moved from surplus to deficit provinces and areas. Failure of surplus 
provinces to contribute to the relief of the deficit have also been 
sought to be statistically proved. Herein the transport arrangement of 
the country have come in for its share of criticism. These charges 
and counter-charges, a study of these, have become a torture to the 

mind. For these lead us nowhere. The hungry people starve and die, 

whether or not these be scientifically correct. 

But out of these slinging of statistics one thing has come out prominen- 
tly that the provinces and States of India have not co-operated in fighting the 
famine. Free trade in food grains was announced 
did^noThelplJea-* '^eek of May, 1943. The Provinces and 

tral Goverument States that fell within this free trade zone began to 
behave in a strange manner, the ruling authorities 
began to put all sorts of obstacles in the way of the free movement 
of food grains on which the life of millions in Bengal depended. 
The story of this shame has not found a place in the Press of 

the country ; the public has been kept in ignorance of this. It was 

only when people began to die in the streets of Calcutta, and the 
correspondents of the world’s Press had an oocular demonstration of 
the civilized administration of Britain in India, it was only then 
that the Government of India raised a part of the veil. Sir Azizul 
Hug was chosen feo do this unpleasant work. He traced the source 
of the evil to many months previous to those we have been dis- 
cussing. The third Price Control Conference was held in the third 
week of October, 1941. The representatives who attended it, some 
of them, showed their mind by starting to oppose the proposals 
for the 'control of agricultural prices, as that would be “only in the 
interests of export." 

‘‘Some of the representatives were not only against the control of piices but 
were in favour of a further rise in the prices of rice and opposed to any import of 
rice from Burma. Punjab was emphatically against any control of wheat prices 
and was not in favour, in any circumstances, of any control during harvest,*^ 


The full story of narrow parochialism revealed itself later and 
showed all its ugly features when free trade was introduced by the Central 
Why the Linlith- Government in the Eastern Zone — in Behar, in Assam, 
gow Government in Orissa and the States comprised therein, in May, 

tolerated this 1943* There was a sudden rise in the price of food- 

non-eo-opemtlcm T these areas causing distress and-sufifering to 

the people concerned. The ruling authorities made their protests to the 
Central Government ; they went beyond words iht bringing home to the 
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latter the unwisdom of ignoring local interests. We have already quoted 
from Sir Azizul Huq s speech the nature of the obstructions that they 
put in the way of the flow of food grains to the deficit areas. The 
wonder has been, why did the Government of Lord Linlithgow tolerate 
these practices even when it found that these threatened distress and 
death to millions of people ? We are not impressed by the plea that 
^‘provincial autonomy** could not be touched. For we know that when 
the British Government or its subordinate branch in India which is 
the Government of India as by law established, decided to do a thing, 
the provincial administrations and feudatory States have had to fall into 
line with this ‘'general policy"; the latter have to act according to the 
“directives** issued from London and carried to them through the “post 
office** at Delhi- Simla. The latest example of such concerted action was 
shown in the campaign against the “Quit India** movement. We know 
there were Ministries that did not like the way in which this campaign 
was directed. Why did the Government of Lord linlithgow regard the 
food crisis as not deserving of “directives** in such tones that the subor- 
dinate administrations would recognise the master's voice in them, and 
hasten to act up to these ? In all the laboured replies of Mr, Leopold 
Amery to the charge of neglect we could not detect one reason for 
this supineness. It would remain one of the enigmas of Anglo-Indian 
history. 


The failure of the Linlithgow Government to tackle the food prob- 
lem of the country is writ large in the famine that during the last 
six months of 1948 carried death to more than 10 lakhs 
of men, women and children in the single province 
& the Governor of Bengal, We have seen why the Fazlul Huq Ministry 
that held sway in the province till the 29th* of March, 
1943, failed to rise equal to the situation. The then Governor, the 
late Sir John Herbert, was antagonistio to it from the beginning of its 
career, from the second week of December* 1941, within a week of 
the attack by Japan on Anglo-American territories in the Pacific region* 
We have tried to explain above why he felt and behaved like this. 
Mr. Fazlul Huq and his political supporters have charged this Gover- 
nor with consistently working against it. But the later did never care 
to meet it or rebut it ; Ms superiors. Lord Linlithgow and Mr, Amery, 
appear never to have asked Mm to publicly explain his conduct, ques- 
tioned publicly as it has been by a Minister of the crown. So we 
are left with one side of the version. Sir John Herbert has left this 
world to settle account with his Maker, but his earthly superiors have 
up till now taken no step to vindicate the character of his adminis- 
tration of Bengal when a great volume of opinion in the province 
challenges it. On the 28th. of March, 1943, he surprised Mr. Fazlul 
Huq with a demand for resignation without giving him an opportunity 
to consult Ms colleagues in the Ministry or the Ministerial Party 
which the day before had defeafeed the Opposition by a handsome 
majority. Why Mr. Fazlul Huq did not’ refuse to resign and thus 
force the Governor to dismiss him, we have not been told. The 


Governor is said to have asked for this resignation in order to make 
it possible for him to form an aU-Parties Ministry. In course of the 
discussion on the 27th. March, Mr. Fadul Huq had announced Ms 
willingness to sacrifice his position for such a development* The 
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mouiih-piece of the Muslim League party in the Bengal Assembly 
on that particular occasion had made a dead set against the Chief 
Minister by saying that “as long as Mr. Fazlul Huq stays there, 
as long as the Hindu parties think that they can use him as a 
puppet, as long as they can bolster him up and support 

him, there is very little chance of compromise and understanding 
between us... We cannot come to an agreement as long as one 

particular person is being propped up by one party should this 

impediment disapear on our part there will be no stone unturned 

to arrive at an agreement between the Hindus and Muslims/' The 
spirit of personal vendetta displayed in these words did not make 
any appeal to the vast majority of the members appealed to, though 
their confidence in Mr. Huq did not avert the result — the end of 
this Ministry» the nearest approach to a non-communal Ministry that it was 
possible to have in Bengal under the dispensation of the Macdonald 
“Communal Award”. 

The Ministry that was pushed into power under the leader- 

ship of Khwaja Sir Nazimuddin was faced with a food situation 
that was perilously near famine. For about a month 
MinisteT^& use'ol province was ruled by the Governor under Sec. 

political patronage 9^ J and these days were utilized by the aspirants to 
the Ministry in securing new recruits with promises 
of the good things of the earth. The Governor was more than 

helpful ; while he had refused the request of Mr. Fazlul Huq to expand 
his Ministry of eight by the addition of two “scheduled class” 
members, on the present occasion he allowed Sir Nazimuddin to 
have a Ministry of thirteen with not less than that bunch of Parlia- 
mentary Secretaries. Mr, Fazlul Huq had been content with a single 
Parliamentary Secretary. There is nothing legally corrupt in this 
arrangement ; but the opening of fliood-gates of political patronage 
by Sir John Herbert recalls to memory how in Britain's 
island history this trick enabled Walpole and Pitt to work 

parliamentary institutions. As our legislators are trying to learn the 
trade, they mush also be prepared to imitate those examples, to 
adopt the trade mark of British parliamentarism. This was, however, 
an episode soon forgotten ; but the evil may live long with us. 

Of more immediate importance, however, was the way in which the 
new Ministry would be meeting the problem of food for the people 
Their helpless 0^ Bengal. They must have known the many pit- 

imitation of the falls that their predecessors had failed to negotiate 
Central bureau- or been unable. They must have known that 

cracy problem had been made almost hopelessly 

difidoult by the policies and practices of the Writers' Building 

wiseacres. They must have known that in meeting the needs of 
their people they would have to depend on the good offices of a 
Central Government that bad been proved ineffective, to depend on the 
“surplus" provinces for the flow of food to their people. Knowing 
these difficulties the Ministry could only justify its existence by the 
success which it could make of the food job. When Sir Nazimuddin 
accepted the commission from the Governor to form the Minist^, 
and after distributing basketfuls of patronage succeeded in drawing 
13 
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away a certain number of the supporters of Mr# Eazlul Huq from 
their political allegiance to him, he must have known that Bengal 
was ‘‘deficit’* in food, and that without the help of the Central 
Government it would not be possible for him to get food grains 
from the ‘‘surplus” areas. But he could not declare, as his prede- 
cessor had not been able to do, that deficit position ; his Civil 
Supplies Minister, Mr. Suhrawardy, and his Finance Minister, Mr, 
Tulsi 0. Goswami, both of them were found to be echoing the Government 
of India thesis that Bengal was not “deficit”. When these bold 
assertions proved false, the former had the hardihood to say that 
he knew the true position but he uttered the contrary and felt 
clear in his conscience in this matter because he did not want 
the people to get panicky with regard to the food situation. And 
when^the Ministry found that it had gone beyond their control, of 
the control of Lord Linlithgow’s Government, it could only imitate 
the ineffectiveness of the Delhi-Simla bureaucracy* They got defeated 
at the hands of hoarders and profiteers of rice as the latter had been 
in the matter of wheat. Their confession of defeat was quite handsome : 

“When on 11th. March last the Bengal Government abolished statutory maxi- 
mum prices for rice and paddy they hotted that tluH H(ep would mobilize 
hoaided stocks, bring them more freely into the niaikei and so reduce the 
level of prices. 

These hopes have been belied. At the present time prices are at a level out 
of reach of a large section of the population ” • 

The Opposition could not fail to point out that under the new 
Ministry things had got worse ; that the stories of corruption that 
Why did the bandied about during the Fazlul Huq regime 

Muslim League were more plentiful during the Nazimuddin regime, 

accept the This hot controversy led people in the other parts 

Ministry? India to think that famine in Bengal had become 

the sport of politics, that Bengalee politicians found more time in 
fighting amongst themselves than in fighting the famine. Mr. 

Mahommed Ali Jinnah was constrained to declare that his followers 
accepted the Bengal Ministry knowing full well that they could act 
only as members of the “fire brigade,” the food situation in Bengal 
having reached the stage of a conflagration. The criticism of his 
party, as voiced forth by the Secretary of the Muslim League, a 
member of the Central Assembly, at this state of things was " 

directed personally against Lord Linlithgow, who was Food Member 
if there was such a thing in his Government even at the beginning of 
1943. The question has yet to be answered — why did the Muslim 
League politicians accept the Bengal Ministry with such eagerness, 
why did' they go into so much trouble and manoeuvring, knowing 
the consequences of this eagerness for power which did not 
take long ^ to come as during the latter half of 1948 

famine conditions revealed themselves in their full ghastliness ? 
Perhaps, considerations of political strategy moved the Muslim 
League leadership in taking this fateful step. They forgot the lesson 
of the life of the Muslim Finance Minister who in the year 1769 — 
*70 had tried to please the masters of the Bast India Company and 
was made by them into a scape-goat of their fleecing the country. 
So will Ehwaja Sir Nazimuddin and his Ministry find mention in 
Bengal’s history as the “autonomy Ministry” that failed to meet the 
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food situation of the province, and by failing was responsible 
for the death of millions of their fellow-countrymen and women. 
Their title to a place in history was that they agreed to serve as a 
smoke-screen to the incompetence of the Linlithgow Government 
We have discussed thus far the administrative chaos that has 
been responsible for this famine. We have to find the positive acts that 
precipitated it. We have heard of the “denial policy** 
Workings of in the carrying out of which the then Governor 

‘^denial policy” of Bengal, the late Sir John Herbert, had played 

such an enthusiastic part. We have been told that 
this “denial policy’* handled only about 40,000 tons of paddy and rice, about 
10 lakh maunds of these. To outer seeming the amount is nothing compared 
to the 30 orore maunds of rice that is Bengal’s annual requirement. But 
there is no doubt that this step started a disturbance in the normal 
economic life of the people, sapping their “confidence” in the established 
order of things. We have also been told that the major portion 

of this “denial” of food-grains was used to feed the people of Bengal ; 
less than a quarter went out of the province. Being some sort of a 
military tactics, this “denial policy'* is shrouded in secrecy ; even 

people like Sir Abdul Halim Ghuznavi, who had “something to do” 
with this matter, cannot make it comprehensible to the public; owing 
to this secrecy people have put all sorts of interpretations on the 
matter. In the August (1940) session of the Central Assembly Sir 
Abdul Halim could only point out by dark hints and suggestions to the 
devious ways in which this policy was carried out. And those speaking 
on behalf of the Government could not remove the impression created by 
these hints and suggestions. They were less than frank in the matter. 

While on this subject of ‘^denial policy**, one is tempted to test its 
usefulness under modern conditions in the crucible of experience gained 
during the present war, as well during Obina*s six 
Effectiveness of years’ fight against Japanese imperialism. This policy 

“denial policy” had an uglier ring in the phrase — ’’scorched earth 

policy.” The Anglo-Indian bureaucracy have tried to 
make it acceptable by this change of name. Historians have told us that 
Napoleon’s invasion of Eussia was frustrated by the burning of every- 
thing before his army— houses, buildings, granaries, standing crops — 
anything that could be of use to the enemy. China is also in a 
position to claim that she has been able to hold up for these years 
by following this tactics ; Eussians are said to have drawn upon Chinese 
experience during their present fight with the German hordes ; they 
are reported to have sent men from their fighting forces for a course 
of training in the Chinese school. So much has been written on this 
subject that it requires hard-boiled scepticism to question its validity, 
the thoroughness of the destruction that the “scorched earth policy” 
calls before the mind. The first thing to consider is that this policy 
has not been able to halt the initial sweep of the invading armies either 
in China or in Eussia ; that the destruction in no case has been as 
complete as the poUoy r6quir^d for its success. In Burma also the 
retreating British army was said to have burned its way hack to 
India. That did not prevent Japanese forces from over-runnip^ the 
country. We do not know the details of destructaon tb# 
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armies wrought in their own country ; the same is the case with 
Russia, In the adoption of the “denial policy*' by the Linlithgow 
Government under military advice, we feel that it was done as routine 
business, success or failure in which did not matter much. For, it 
is difidcult to believe that the Delhi-Simla military bureaucracy could 
think that invading Japanese army with their possession of the granary 
of Burma would be much inconvenienced by the “ denial** of food 
grains in the eastern provinces of India where flowing rivers and 
creeks would enable skampans to accompany them with food. If 
Japan could invade these areas they would have established control 
over the head of the Bay of Bengal ; the possession of the Andamans 
should have made it easy for them. They failed to exploit this 

advantage in 1942 •, the first six months of 1943 liave also passed 

without the Japanese being able to come over. It is not possible 
for us to pass judgment on the success or failure of the so-called 
“denial policy*' that has caused so much suffering, upsetting the whole 
economic life of the coastal areas on the Bay of Bengal, spreading 

from Bengal to Ceylon. In the absence of fuller knowledge which 

would be forth-coming after the war when the various phases of war 
tactics would be scientifically studied, we need not be dogmatic. The 
following from the Review of World Affairs of November, 1942, 
should help us to stay judgment. The article dealt with the “denial 
policy" followed by the Soviet in its attempt to halt the German invasion, 

“Between the 22ad June and October 20th (1942)— 120 days— -the enemy 
advanced along three main routes which, when measured as the crow flies, was in 
the north a distance of approximately 400 miles, in the central sector 600 miles, 
in the south nearly 700 miles. This was a gigantic operation, and we would be 
foolish to under-estimate it 

“But the achievement is very dangerously under-estimated. People have not 
realized that the industries and resources lost by the Russians have been in a large 
measure gained by the enemy. As reported last month the earth is not as scorched 
as some think. Damage there has been, but if we take the most important— namely, 
the Dneipprovostov Dam— we must report that it is not beyond repair. At this 
very moment 1,50,000 Russians are working at the job. Throughout the conquered 
territory the Germans have set to work with demoniacal energy to organize and 
restore* The system is ruthless, the method brutal, but the job is being done, 
and the enemy is making the utmost use of his gains.” 

The amount of food grains involved in these ‘‘denial policy*’ 
operations, as told us in Government statements, may not be large. 
Purchase of food- these released certain abnormal forces over the 

grains by country-side that disrupted the economic structure of 
Oovernment & our habitual, placid life. In addition to meeting the 

others needs of the ‘‘denial policy," the Government 

had to have food grains for the use of its fighting forces, for 
the vaster number of workers in the war industries, lor the few 
lakhs of its oflBicers of all grades ; the railway administrations entered 
the market for providing food for its people ; the industrialists followed 
this example. All these combined to initiate the policy of purchase 
that has come to he known as “procurement.** This vast operation 
of purchase became connected with the “denial policy** in the month 
of April — ^May, 1942. Previous to this period, "procurement** had been 
a normal process for the fighting forces only. The exigencies of war 
made it into a flood where competing purchasers descended on the 
market and upset its balance. This was how the "denial policy** 
and the "procurement** policy got entangled with each other* 
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Eor carrying out the policy of removing “surplus food stuffs from the 
coastal districts’* of Bengal, the Government appointed certain agents whose 
duty it was to remove these “to safer and deficit areas 
How Government as far as possible/’ Muslim League politicians have 
agents worked told us that the Government went down on its knees 
to Olive Street, to help them carry out this project. 
But Olive Street, the “Big Business” of Calcutta dominated 
by Scotchmen, would not respond. So Sir John Herbert without 
consulting his Ministers placed this work in the hands of Ispahan! & Co. But 
the Ministry did not like a political rival handling such a big contract. With 
a view to placate them the Governor seems to have permitted the appointment 
of certain other agents suggested by the Ministers. This was how 
Mirza Ali Akhar, Ispahani Co/s nominee, had to agree to the dis- 
tribution of the work among four other agents — H. Datta, A, Bhatta- 
charya, B. K. Poddar and Ahmed Khan. The first-named purchased 

about 3 lakhs maunda of rice and paddy ; the second about 4 lakhs 
maunds, the third about 90 thousand maunds ; the fourth about a lakh 
maunds ; and the fifth about one lakh ten thousand maunds. The 
limit of the price fixed by the Government within which these agents 
were to make their purchases was about Es. 6 per maund. There 

were other agents — bigger agents — Ralli Bros., Steel Bros., Louis 

Dephres, the United Kingdom Commercial Corporation, to name only 
a few — who did the same job for the Government in this 

and in other provinces of India It is a moot question whether or 
not the purchasing agents of the Government kept inside the limit 
of the price ceiling fixed by the Government, Their method of business 
has been looked upon with increasing suspicion by the general public. 

Sir Abdul Halim Ghuznavi who has his ajffiliations with the Govern- 
ment and is a businessman who has his finger in many a pie in 
the line has by his indiscreet speeches in the Central 
The case o! wheat Assembly exposed the activities of the Government 

& rice purchase agents. Speaking in February, 1943, when wheat 

prices appear to have been giving trouble, he said: 

**Here there was a ceiling price and wheat In the market could not be sold 
at more than that price. Government themselves began to buy freely, through 
their agents, in Bombay and Karachi, at higher prices than the controlled rates — 

thus themselves violating the price which they bad fixed for others this was 

the cause of the tailure of the fixation of ceiling price for wheat The result 

was that all wheat in the market went underground This benefitted neither the 

farmer nor the man in the street.” 

The same thing happened to rice in Bengal. Let us describe the 
working of this process in Sir Abdul Halim’s words : 

“The Hon’ble Somerset Butler who has the experience of the working of the 
rice control scheme in Burma was the officer who was entrusted with the work 
of carrying on the denial policy and who had instructed the buying agents to 
buy at Es. 6-8 per maund in the muffasil while the Secretary to the Commerce 
Dept, of the Government, had fixed the maximum price of xioe at Calcutta at 

Bb. 6-8 The Government of India’s agents were buying rice in the muffasil at 

Bs. 6-8 plus 10 per cent at discretion. How then could the merchants sell that 
rice at Bs. 6-8 at Calcutta ? So they stopped importing rice to Calcutta and that 
resultied in the artificial shortage of rice in Calcutta.” 

At the August session of the Assembly he returned to tl^e charge : 

•‘When the Government of India fixed the ceiling price of wheat at Bs. 6 at 
Us source plus the transit charges to iits destination where it will N ^ 
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United Kingdom Kingdom Commercial Corporation were freely buying 

Commercial Bombay and Karachi at a much higher price than was fixed 

Cornoration Government of India. That being the case, how could 

^ anyboby believe that the level of price could be kept down ? 

Perhaps* the United Kingdom Commercial Corporation can be said to be the first 
to create a black market in this country.” 

Some more light was sought to be thrown on this matter 
at the discussion in the Bengal Legislature in the middle of 1942, 
when members representing constituencies of the 
ag^ts depressed countryside brought the charge that the prices fixed by 
* the market the^Government were more often than not beaten down 
by the agents, dressed in the authority of the ruling 
authorities The police and even A. E. P. volunteers were seen act- 
ing as guides to these purchasers ; their presence in the village markets 
in the company of the agents’ people created an imx'iression that helped 
to depress the market, to keep other purchasers off, to create condi- 
tions that favoured what is known as ‘^cornering.*' It is in an 
atmosphere of unsettlement created by fear of Japanese invasion, 
created by Governmental measures adopted to foil this invasion, that 
the agents of the Government, purchasing food-grains on behalf of the 
Government, found an opportunity to buy cheap and sell high* This 
was the beginning of the mischief. Oth^r mischiefs followed naturally* 
Big businessmen doing war work, controlling thousands of men doing 
jobs essential for war, entered the rice market, and helped the con- 
fusion started by the Government agents. They hoarded food-grains 
for their workers, in many cases in excess of their requirements. 
Purchases by the Government, also in excess of their requirements, 
pushed the confusion a little farther. 

These accumulations deprived vast areas of the country of their 
normal stock of fooci-grains. These accumulations, these hoardings, 
should bear a part of the responsibility for the famine 
Food-grams rott- conditions prevalent in the country. We have been 
menPscare**" that tbo hoardings for the fighting forces are re- 

newed every six months, the old stocks being thrown 
on the market every six months- We do not know in what condition 
these stocks are when these are thought to be unfit for the consump- 
tion of the fighting forces. Prom our experience of Government sup- 
plies to the civil population during 1943, from what wo have seen of 
Government stocks of food-grains in railway stations and sidings, in the 
godowns spread over Bengal, both in the urban and rural areas, we 
cannot say that the hoardings under Government are quite fit for human 
consumption. We know that even when these had begun rotting, the 
red-tapism inseparable from Government offices did not allow these to 
be released in time. This happened when men, women and children were 
not able to secure food for themselves- District authorities, their supply 
officers, were found helpless in ordering the movement of those food-grains at 
the time when under their jurisdiction people were starving, dying in 
hundreds and thousands. Btatisiios may be produced by Government 
apologists to prove that their arrangements were of the best or could 
not be improved upon. But these claims have been tested in the crucible 
of sufferings of millions* The dread experience of famine that Bengal 
has passed through has tested these arrangements, and written its verdict 
in the pages of history. 
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While writing in such detail of the personal and impersonal forces 
that precipitated scarcity and famine in the country we have been 
conscious of the fact that we are in the grip of forces 
^^rotUeers^of non-moral or a-moral. Eesponsibility for this 

Indian^irth breah-down in decent human relations may or may not 
be brought home to individuals or group of individuals. 
The demand for the impeachment of Lord Linlithgow and his advisers 
for this* debacle may have only a historical interest now. But what we 
are more concerned with is not the past but the future. We are con- 
vinced that what has happened could not have happened if men of Indian 
birth had not succumbed to the impulses of greed, of getting ‘rich quick’* ^ 
driven thereto by the opporbunifeies opened by the war. Many a “House** 
might build up its fortunes by exploiting the helplessness of their neigh- 
bours, But the harm done to the moral life of the community by the 
outburst of the greed will live amongst us and influence conduct for 
generations to come. It is to the workings of this poisonous infection 
in the body of society in the present and in the immediate future that 
we look with apprehension. Men and women who could succumb to 
this temptation will not be very congenial people to live and converse 
with, decent people to commerce with in things of body and mind. 
We have very often felt that the late Sarat Chandra Ohatterjae, the 
Bengalee novelist, was right when he had said that in a subject country 
the poUtioal quarrels and controversies that make so much of history 
and which appear to he mainly directed against the rule of the alien 
authority are really between sections of opinion and interests in the 
heart of the subject population. These quarrels and controversies are 
really caused by the divergent views entertained by various elements 
of the subject population with regard to the elements of good and evil 
implicit in alien rule. When they are agreed that the best of alien 
rule is evil, the quarrels and controversies cease or are not much heard 
of, and the days of alien rule are numbered. In the light of this 
remark of our great novelist, the quarrels and controve' sies that have 
been raging round the famine in India, it is up to the Indian publicist 
to trace the causes to the impulses of greed that broke loose among 
the men of Indian birth and created such a havoc amongst us. The 
external authority against which the unbribed intellect of the country 
has been fighting all these decades is external to our life because it 
has never cared to shed its external habits. Today when we claim 
that we have understood the wrongs done by this external authority, 
it would be more wise, more honourable, to direct our attention to 
the sources of evil amongst us than in the external authority which 
happen to hold sway over our life. In this search we are confronted 
with the fact that men of Indian birth co-operated with the operations 
of the Government which knowingly or unknowingly have brought the 
disaster to the country, causing the death of millions. 

This fact should he burnt into our conscience, into the conscience 
of our society in the heart of which these Indian profiteers will live 
and work. In the food-grains trade these exploiters 
cloth have sought to cover the traces of their evil doings 

dealers ot India ^7 directing the attention of the public to the poMcy 

of the Government. It may be difficult for thfe 
general public to spot out the activities <rf the Endian eXplolfte' 
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profiteer hid as these are behind or under the activities of the 
Oommerce» Supply and Transport Departments of the Government 
in India. But the section of them which are connected with the 
manufacture and trade of cloth cannot hide their shame behind the 
incompetence of the bureaucracy and its erratic policy. They have 
driven their people to go in rags or go naked by pushing the price of 
cloth four times that prevailing before the war. They have shown by 
their conduct that to keep them straight, to compel thorn to follow 
honest trade, Japanese and British and other foreign cloth interests 
should be allowed to compote with Indian mill-made textiles. The 
^ absence of these competit(»rs, owing to the ^ war, has enabled the 
Indian manufacturer and trader in cloth to grind the face of their 
Indian neighbours, men and women and children. We have been told 
that owing to Government monopoly of the products of the Indian 
cotton mills, the people have had to go in rags or go naked. Here also 
statistics are thrown at us to confuse the issue, to mislead the people. 
Bub we find cloth-mill owners or their managing agents making a 
present of a pair of mree or dhooti within the price level of Es. 3 
a pair, as certain Bengalee cloth mills are known to have done on 
the occasion of the Durga Puja of 1943 in favour of their share-holders. 
These pairs of cloth could not have been made a gitt of at less than 
cost price. It has not yet been explained how this trick could be 
done. A member of the managing agency of a particular mill was 
asked by a share-holder, who had boon benefitted by the gift of cloth, 
how this could be done ; he was put off with the remark that there 
are many intricacies in the matter which it would require a long time to 
explain. 

It has been proved that the much-advertised ‘‘standard cloth** could not 
reach the users owing to delay caused by the haggling of the mill interests 
for their pound of flesh. In the month of Juno, 1943, 
‘‘Standard cloth*' the Government announced their measures for the 
scandal “control on the prices of cotton cloth and yarn.*’ If we 

are to put trust in reports from Bombay there 
appears to have been a tug of war between the Secretary of the 
Government of India in the Industry and Supply Departments and 
the representatives of the mill-owners. The latter are said to have 
opposed the scheme by a frontal attack on Government failure to 
distribute the 60 million yards of “standard cloth*’ that wore to have 
been in use by the second week of April 1943, on their allowing 
the export of 1,000 million yards of textiles instead of the pre-war 
100 million yards. The constitution of the Control Board on which 
the success of the cloth-control scheme depended showed that they had been 
able to impose their terms on the Government. Out of the 28 seats 
in the Board not less than 35 were given to the mill-owners of Bombay, 
Ahmedabad, North and South India ; 2 seats went to the cotton trading 
interests held by the very interests that dominated the textile industry ; 
5 seats were given to traders and distributors affiliated bo the same 
interests ; Labour got only 1 representative. Thus the various interests 
got 96 per cent representation in the Control Board ; the 39 crores of 
consumers got almost none. The cloth famine of 1942 — *43 proved that 
the Governm<mt which was supposed to represent the people was as careless 
and incapable of protecting their interests as it has shown itself to be in 
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the matter of food. A lot of play was made with the fact that during the 
last six months of 1943 the price of cloth had coma down 40 per cent, 
that is, while in the beginning of the year it had been Rs. 10 to 12 a 
pair, during the latter half it was Es. 7 and 8. We do not think that this 
was any relief to the consumers when we remember that this pair of 
cloth could be got for less than Es 3. The trick of the new order of things 
was that after having pushed the price of cloth to four times the pre- 
war price and extorting it from them, the consumers were asked to be 
thankful bo the cloth manufacturers and cloth dealers for bringing it 
down 1 As in food so in cloth, “cornering” was allowed to 
flourish under the very nose of the Government In Delhi, it has been 
reported, theVe was in godowas cloth worth five crores of rupees ; in 
Amritsar were huge stocks to last for a year. The Government failed to 
control this profiteering It has been suggested that the lure of Excess 
Profits Tax stayed the hands of the authorities. And Mr. Jamnadas 
Mehta was nob far wrong in his remark that the Batiia has beaten 
the Briton in this game. 

It has often been discussed among the people that the hoarders 
and profiteers could not have evaded the law if there had been no 
connivance of their anti-social practice? both by the 
listtessness heVed Government and the public. It is quite possible that 
profiteering ^ certain section of the public which was making 
money were able to throw a smoku-scraen around 
their goings-on, helped thereto by corruption in the high places of social 
and administrative life Otherwise it is difSouit to explain the failure 
of the Government to suppress activities that defied their so-called 
Defence of India Rules. This failure showed that there were elements 

in Indian society which, if they felt inclined or found it profitable, 

could hold the forces of law at bay, could defeat Government in one 
of the major fields of its many duties. Why these elements did not 
choose to fight the Government in the political field, and wrest 
power from it ? The student of affairs in India has to find a clue 
^to this question. Again, why should the vast majority of the people, 
more than 90 per cent of them, consent to be exploited by their 
neighbours, as it was done in 1948 ? The Pood Minister in the 
Nazimuddin Ministry in Bengal when he returned discomfitted from 
his “food drive”, from hunting out the hoards of food in the homes 

of the people, is said to have declared that the hoarders evaded him 

and his hunters by removing their hoards to jungles and other out- 
-of-the-way places. This removal could not have been done without 
the help of conveyances, of porters. The hoards could not have 
been removed without the people in the neighbourhood knowing some- 
thing about it. Why did not these people whom the removal of 
food from their midst hit so hard, why did not these people raise up the 
hue and cry, and set the forces of law on the track of these 
vanishing food grains ? The failure of the people to put a stop to 
these activities that threatened the life of them all, of their near and 
dear ones — ^how are we to explain it ? The questions raised here 
deserved enquiry by those who aspired * to lead public life, to 
or^nize their people for the assertion of their rights as hunaan 
bdings, as citizens of a modern State. Unless they can ^t at the 
root dL this helplessness, of this lethargy on the part of themajor- 
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iiiy, they will fail in their attempt to wrest political power from 
the present holders thereof. The better life cannot be bnilt on such 
littleness of mind, on listlessness that would not put up a fight for 
the bare necessaries of life* 


About forty years .back Lord Curzon, the thon^ Governor-General 
of India, during one of his most expansive moods of imperialistic drum- 
. _ ^ . beating, addressing the tea planters in the Surma 

AdMini^ratioii & Valley of Assam, had declared that administration 

in^rdiaked exploitation were parts of the same duty in 

the government of India. This administration was 
carried on with the help of our people ; this exploitation ^ both in 
its good sense and bad is being carried on with the co-operation of our 
people. It has been a silent process, sucking the blood of the 
victim unknowingly to him. Now and then our people grow conscious 
of it, raise a howl, and make a row. 1943 was such an occasion. 
The Governmont in India and its Indian co-partners wore caught in 
Iheir game. The game was that concerned with financing the war 
activities. The “defence expenditure’* has moro i.lnn quadrupled under 
its vari<ms disguises. Lord Linlithgow’s Fmanco Member had to find 
money for this willingly or unwillingly the peopl ) of India have had 
to find it for him. One of his devices has l)jen the levying of an 
excess profits tax. The mill-owners ot Ahmotlabad are said fo have 
put Es. 10 crores, and the cloth deahu'S Es. 2 ci’ores on this 
account alone. These amounts they have taken out of the consumers, 
and paid them into Sir Jeremy Busman’s hands. In this transaction 
they have acted as collectors on behalf of the Government. If 

these men of Indian birth had not indulged in the orgy of 
profiteering, the amount of excess profits tax would on paper 
have made a smaller show. But they chose to find it 
more profitable to play Sir Jeremy’s game, and thus helped in 
grinding the face of their own people. In this connection a great 
word-play is being enact jd by the use of the words— inflation and 
deflation. Very few of us can bo expecU d to . understand the^ 
significance of these words ; though we may he made to feel in 
our bones their depredations. The editor of the London Economist 
has tried to make the subject comprehensible to our understanding 
by saying that "inflation” is the “name given to the method of 
reducing the consumption of tho public by increasing the prices of 

things they buy if the Govornmont’s expenditure increases 

without the public’s expenditure being reduced, pound for pound, 
then, whatever the outward appearance of the financial devices 
adopted, they are in fact, inflationary.” Judged by this tes*fc, the hand 
of the Government in pushing the prices of commodities of every-day 
use is unmistakable. And our Indian manufacturers and traders have 
added strength to this hand, So will histoty judge. 


We have been led to devote so much space to a discussion of 
the break-down of social life in our country not because we expeet- 

things from the imperialism that holds 
way over us, but because we expected better things 
against niese manufacturers and traders, many of whom 

have for the last quarter of a century had opportuni- 
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ty to imbib^ the lessons of the life of Mahatma Gandhi with his 
message of non-exploitation. We know that onr leader has no illu- 
sions with regard to the spirit that moves the ordinary man in his 
money-making activities. He has given ns a glimpse of his mind in 
the Mind Swaraj wherein he drew pointed attention to the way in 
which the mill-owners of western India bad exploited the Swadeshi 
movement initiated by Bengal in the opening years of the present 
centnry. This is an old history today. Bub we grieve that many of 
us who have had that bitter experience have lived to see and suffer 
from the outburst of the same selfish, shameless greed. And in such 
moments we are driven to cynicisfii as we watch the deterioration that 
set in the public morality of our country. It is of these weaknesses 
of this nature that Gandhiji has been trying all these years to rid 
our national life ; it is really against narrowness of vision found in 
our make-up that he has been staking his life on so many occasions 
trying to recall us to our glory as human beings and Indians. His 
latest fast of 21 days may appear to be directed against the 

stogginess of Lord Linlithgow, against the aspersions that the British 
bureaucracy has thrown on his life’s misbion. But really it was 
against our internal weaknesses that enabled Lord Linlithgow to act 
as he did. 

We do not propose here to go over the reasons adduced 
in the Tottenham pamphlet published by the Government of 
India on the 13th February, 1943. British propaganda 
A disturbancss that had 

on opinion followed the arrest of^ the Congress leaders 

after the passing of the Quit India ” resolution by 
the All-India Congress Committee should be interpreted to the 

’* United Nations ’ public as a deliberate interference with the 

organisation of offensive operations against Japan with India as its 
main base and source of supply. The violence that had characterized 
this ebullition of public feeling was represented as desired by 
Mahatma Gandhi, as a smoke-screen for his pose of moral warfare, 
robbed of all bitterness, pointing out to a new technique of fighting 
injustice and regaining self-respect, individual and national. For about 
four months this mud-slinging continued to mislead the world, to 
discredit the principle to the service of which Gandhiji has devoted 
half a century of active life. And at the Aga Khan’s palace 
Gandhiji bad writhed at this mis-representation, till his patience 
appeared to have snapped* He wrote to Lord Linlithgow a personal 
letter protesting against this ofiScial propaganda, asking to be convinc- 
ed by proofs of the complicity of the Congress with the violence 
that the arrest of Congress leaders had precipitated ; he assured 
Lord Linlithgow that he would make ample amends if the ofl&cial 
charge-sheet could be brought home to him. This expostulation did 
not move the **' stern symbol of British policy ’’-—to whom ** British 
praise went for being the first Viceroy to withstand the pressure of 
a Gandhi fast to quote a U.S. weekly^ the Time of New York* 
India might palpitate with anxiety at the news that at his seventy- 
fourth year Gandhiji was preparing himself for a fast of 21 days 
with a view to cleanse himself and the atmosphere of the tetris- 
tion that hovered over his native land. But the leading 
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of Europe and America amongsf; the “ United Nations could have 

no appreciation of the Gandhian method of political warfare. The 

paper we have already quoted put their point of view when it 
said : 

**The blunt truth vr as that the western world had uhvays been less interested in the 
fate of India than in the turn of war between the British iiaj and such articulate 
Indians as Mohandas Gandhi. Now, once the excitement of the fast was over, the 
West was not greatly concerned about the life or death of a shrivelled little man in 
a loin cloth,’’ 

- These words may sound vtry cruel in our oars But the people 

of India would be gaining an understanding of ** real politics which 

^ • 4 1. influence politicians most if these words are accepted 

^and^miss/oa friendly advieo, Tho Archbishop of Canterbury 

In life might doploro that tho political deadlock should have 

persisted, betokening a “ spiritual alienation " not 
only between India and Britain but between India and the world 
for which the U,S. weekly speaks. Wtilings in connection with this 
matter* appearing in Britain and tho United States, have followed the 
line thrown by tho spokesman of the Government in India when it 
characterized Gandhip’s fast as ** political blackmail ** ; as intending 
** to restore failing leadership ”, to use tho wqrds of tho New York 
Berald*Trihune. Another U.S. wr^ekly, tho ISdIion, meant kindly when 
it wrote : ** Mr. Gandhi's sH-day fast appears to bo politically a 
confession of weakness and personally a token of strength. ” We 
are prepared to leave it at that, knowing full well that the strength 
of inspiration in the leadership spreads amongst the commonalty of 
the land, that the spark of divinity impregnates the •common clay in 
and through a gifted man who feels tho most the injustices and 

brutalities of existence and by his reaction to those bliortens the 

lease of their life. Since Gandhiji came into tho leadcrsliip of his 
people he has not only purified himself througli successive 

** crucifiction of the flesh but has helped to purify increasing 
numbers of men and women both inside and outside of India, 
strengthening their faith in the ultimate goodness of human nature 
which is growing increasingly more conscious of the futility of the 
ways of politicians in settling intamational difl’oroncos It is in this 
larger hope that Gandhiji has been living ; it has been sustaining 
him through the many ** experiments with truth ” that ha has 

undertaken. Dr. Bidhan Chandra Roy, Vico-Ohancellor of the Calcutta 
University, has described for us how ho felt as ho was privileged 
to watch by the bed-side of Gandhiji as a medical attendant. ** It 
was like watching a yagna ; watching a devotee at his prayers ”, 
sharing in the penance of a great soul, his ’^tapasya ”, Horace 
Alexander, chief of the Friends* Ambulance Unit ( India ), who has 
established kinship with our country’s aspirations through his love of 
the ideal that Gandhiji has made his own, indicated the way in 
Which a Christian should react to the spiritual ordeal that he had 
witnessed* 

*S,.to me, I think above all, it is a call to re-dedicatlon. In part, to me, it 
is a solemn act of self*parificatlon and re-dedioation lor the sins and sufferings 
of India and of the world. I think that Is surely a part of his message that 
he sent to us, by calling us to fresh dedication of our lives in dm service ol 
suffering humanity.” 
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Western commentators, the majority of them, appear to have no 
better appreciation of Gandhiji^s method than that of ^‘his shrewd 
sense of politics and his ability to regain prestige 
Congress & Axis on fruit juice, water and an unquenchable spirit'*. 
Powers To Lord Linlithgow and his brood of British politi- 

cians this particular Indian is traitor at worst, 
a troublesome mystic at best” ; and their handling of the situations 
created by him during last three' decades first in South Africa 

and then in India has been moved by this opinion of Gandhiji's personality. 
The rabid amongst British propagandists have blared about Gandhiji's 
affiliation with the enemies of the present leadership of the “United 
Nations”; they have publicized their belief that the Indian National Congress 
guided by him was prepared to make on behalf of India its peace 
with Japan, They were, however, not sure of this brief. Lord 
Linlithgow’s Home Member in course of bis speech during the 
autumn session ( 1942) of the Central Assembly tried to say some- 
thing about the synchronization of the “Quit India” movement with 
the expected Japanese invasion — “at a 'time when there was little 
fear of the development of an enemy attack” ; this plea was not 
sustainable as no Japanese attack could be developed at the height 
of the monsoon, in August, when the Government itself had precipitated 
the disturbances by arresting the Congress leaders. During the 
winter session of the Central Legislature on the occasion of the 
adjournment motion moved by Sri Lakshmi Kantra Moitra, secretary 
of the Nationalist Partly ‘in the Central Assembly, rising out of 
Gandhiji’s fast, the Home Member returned to the same plea — that 
the Congress had hoped that their movement would coincide in 
time .with the apprehended Japanese invasion. The Government 
refused to budge from their position that no parley could be held 
with “rebels”, even with those who non-violently worked towards 
disruption of the war activities being organized in India The 
controversy with regard to this matter has a historic interest today. 
The difference of opinion between the people of India and represen- 
tatives of the British Government in this as in other factors in the 
Indo-British relationship will remain unbridged as long as they oanitot 
agree with regard to the fundamentals of India’s demand for freedom, 
for Swaraj which is another name for national self-respect. The 
^‘spiritual alienation” between the two peoples could not be better 
illustrated than the “logical” way in which Lord Linlithgow was 
allowed to handle the question raised by Gandhij’s fast. 

It is a misfortune that this should have, been so. The bitterness 
between India and Britain has bad wider ramifications both for the 
present and for the future. Politicians in Britain 
might be found 4o heave a sigh of relief that the 
India “rebellion” ; in India has been beaten down into 

sullen silence. But this sullen attitude has been exten- 
ding tp other members of the “United Nations” ; they feel that they are acting 
pawn^ in Britain’s imperialistic game ; respect for and sympathy 
with the cause they represent have lost their initial vigour ; 
all the high-sounding declarations about the “four freedoms*” %ave 
been losing their appeal. And # the people of India appear * bu 
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resigning themselves to a listless acceptance of things as they are. 
Sensitive minds in India regard this symptom as very unhealthy 
both for their own people and for the society of nations which 
cannot function peacefully with a resentful people oi 400 millions, 

nursing a grievance, ever open to appeals for the rectijScations of 

wrongs made by other frustrated peoples. Indians have survived 
British ‘‘dragooning” for decades past, and the.s hope to he able to 
survive a longer regime of it. She holds a key position in Asia, 

and with her unreconciled there cannot be a oidorod pfaee in this 

continent at least, not to speak of any ^world-wide ‘‘new order”. 
We do not think that the leaders of the “United Nations” do not 
realize the full implications of the “deadlock” in India. But they 
appear to be as helpless in the hands of fate as the people of this 
country are thought to be. 

We know that the majority of the leaders of the “United Nations” 
have recognized the validity of the British plea that as the various 
“elements* in India's myriad-minded people cannot 
Lidians— themselves come to an agreed formula as to 
stumbling block what they want, as to the contents of the 
freedom that they demand, Britain has been 
left no choice but to liold on to the existing arrangements, 
specially at a time when these arrangements are essen- 

tial for the conduct of military operations against the Asiatic niomher 
of the Axis Nations* British politicians have been saying that 

their anxiety to throw the reins of political power over India has 
created fear among those elements of the Indian population who 
apprehend that the ruling classes who will bo inheinting this 
power will do theca less justice than they have been receiving at 
British hand. This fear Britain, true to her trust, cannot ignore or 
brush aside. This unwillingness of Britain can only be removed it the 
various schools of political thought, the roprosontatives of India's various 
material inter.^sts, can work out a joint claim that Britain, true to 
her many declarations, will have to admit Tho varieties of demands 
made by the dilTerent elements of the Indian population are hard to 
reconcile. The ruling aiithorities have tried to do so, but have failed. 
Whether this confession of failure is a pretence or not will remain a 
matter of controversy. There is hardly a responsible public man in 
India who does not feel and has not given public expression to the 
feeling that this confession of failure has been a pose and a pretence. 
The history of British rule in this country is littered with decisions 
that the external authority has imposed upon the ooiypttry against the 
inclinations and interests of its inhabitants. The present war, the 
way in which India was unceremoniously pushed into it, is the 
latest case in point. The British Government knows it, or to be 
honest, ought to know it. No wide-awake political party has liked 
this entanglement, not even the Muslim League which is being used 
by British imperialists as their trump card against the Indian demand 
for Suoar&j. This organisation and the party it represents have not, 
as an organisation and as a party, consented to co-operate with the war 
activities as these are being conducted by the Delhi-Simla bureaucracy. 
The Indian National Congress had demanded that the British should “quit 
India” with goodwill and honourably* The Muslim LeagdO borrowed 
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the cry with a little variation. Its President conld not think of a 
better slogan than — “Divide and Quit*’, thus stealing a thunder 
from the Congress. We do not know if Lord Linlithgow found 
any consolation in this new demand. He has not been able to 
respond to it, as he could not to the Congress demand. 

Why the Government whose agent he is in India has not given 
practical shape to this demand of the disruptionists of the Mu^^tlim 
League is not diiticult to understand. It knows that 
The demand for there are other demands of an identical nature made 
India **** behalf ol sentiments, ambitions and conceits for 

separate enclaves that would reduce the country that is 
known to the world as Hindusthan to a zig-saw puzzle. The “non- 
accession ’* clause in the Gripps proposals had conceded the spirit of this 
demand, and thus stirred into consciousness many a sleeping ambition or, 
conceit. We are, therefore, presented with the spectacle oC Dr’ 

Ambedkar’s group of the “ scheduled castes *’ wanting a separate “ sthan’ 
for themselves ; of the section of the Justice Party in Madras represented 
by Mr Eamaswami Naicker wanting their “ Dravidasthan of a section 
amongst the Sikhs wanting a separate “ Khalsa ” territory. These are 
the clamant voices that have made themselves articulate. We have no 

doubt that with the progress of time every bit of separate caste, class or 

credal group will be laying claim to separate bits of territory so that 
they could build therein their special character in culture. All such 
sentiments, ambitions and conceits have been floating in the air; not 
even the Muslim League has cared to chalk out the territories that 
would form the units of their Pakistan. We have been told that areas 
where the Muslims happen to be in a majority should be formed into 
separate States. Muslim League politicians have not cared to ho more 
concrete or more logical. Because they happm to number less in census 
reports than the Hindus, so far as the whole country is concerned, 
they feel that it would not he possible for them to build up their 
special culture-life in the neighbourhood of other culture-groups. What 
these special characteristics are amongst our Muslim neighbours which 
require glass houses for their development, that have been withering 
in the atmosphere where other groups are having their being, the 
world has not yet been told. When science has been creating 
opportunities and instruments for the building up of a world culture, 
when smaller economic and material interests are being ironed out 

to form the basis of a world community of richer and more 

abundant life, India presents the picture of tiny separatist conceits 
and ambitions raising their heads and breaking up the unity and 
integrity of a land which geography and history have shaped as 
one. This irrationalism is, we hope, a passing phase lashed into 
view by encouragement from a State system that has not been 
able to send its roots into the soil of the country. If our hops be a liar, and 
our country is sought to be divided into so many hundreds of ghettoes , — 
the special areas in which the Jews were condemned to live in Europe, — 
we should prepare ourselves for a “ hundred years ” civil war in the 
country not less devastating than what the World War II. of the 20th 

oehtuty has beerf*Causing through continents. For, in this claim for 

the division of the country into as many States as there are castor mi 
creeds, groups among castes and creeds, there are involved oertafn 
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principles of social organisation that have never been peacefully 
acci pbed or rejected. This is the verdict of history. ^ Perhaps world 
developments may drive such narrowness from the region of practical- 
ity. Bub we have to he prepared for the worst, while hoping for the 
test. 

When Sir Stafford Oripps was sent by the British War Cabinet 
with the copy of a draft declaration it was prepared 
“Non-accession” to make, the vast majority of those who had interviews 

Crjlp8*declaratlon with him felt impelled to take exception to it 
owing to the presence therein oi Claus0-*-C — 

which ran as fullowb : 

“His 0(>vt»rnnif>nt undertake to accept and implement forfchwilh the 

eonatitiition bo framed Mihiect only to (1) the n^ht of any province of Biitifth 
India that is not pieparcd to accept t' e new conatitutional position, provifiion 
beum made foi its sobsequent accesbion if a so decuiee, Witli tmeh non-acceding 
provinces should they so ilesiie, His M.cjefity’s Uovernment will be prepared to 
agioe upon a new consticution giving them tbi same full status as the Indian 
Union/’ 


In this Clause separationists and disrupfeionists in India have 
found a new chapter of arguments for dividing the country. In the 
controversy that onsnecl and ha«? continued since then 
‘ ® 5 eample o! example of Soviet Eussia has been quoted for 

Britain * benefit and enlightenniMnt of the Indian p^oplo. Art. 

XVIIs of the Soviet constitution is relevant to the 


issue: “To ev^ry Union Rf'public is re'^erved the right froelv to 
secede from the "U, S. S. R. ** The “ Dominions of the British 
Umpire enpy this right. And as none of the constitiunts of the 
Soviet Republic and th^ British Empire have cared to exercise 
this ’right, it is urged for our assurance that the “ non-accession ** 
Clause in tht^ Oripps doclaration cannot be such a bogoy as the 
majority of Indian politicians appear to regard it. The recognition 
of such a right ifl a conoesbion to sentiment which has to be taken 
account of by rulers of States. The real binding forces of States are 
in these modern days economic and political —tho sense that 
economic interests and the needs of defence are best served by 
the arrangements that bind the territories. The ** Union 

Eupuldics of the Siviet Onion are held togi.ther bccaine they find 
in the economic system on which it has been reared a guarantee 
of social well-being, securing to every man, woman anil child the 
greatest opportunities for the full fiowering of his or her personality. The 
colonies of Britain that have developed into “ dominions ** today have been 
held together not so much by economic ties as by the enlightentad 
self-interest that found in the British Navy the shield of their 

existence. Experioneo during the last World War as well as during 
the pr»‘sent, appears to be leading these " dominions to think of 
other affiliations for the defence of their territorial integrity, specially 

those offered by the United States of America. In certain previous 

volumes of the Indian Ann ml Begidar^ specially those of 1940 and 
1941, we have discussed the tendencies of such a development. The 
Soviet Union is a new experiment in economic and political 
organization. By her heroic fight against Germany and her alKes, 
almost single-handed, Russia has proved the inherent strength of the 
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organs of her State. None of her constituent States have taken advan- 
tage of her difficulties to break away from her society of peoples ; 
none of these have been found yielding to the temptations that 
Germany must have held to them, specially to those that lie in 
west Eussia, almost across the German border. We have been told 
that the secret of cohesion lies in Art. XVII. of the Soviet Constitu- 
tion, conceding to the constituent States the right to secede as and 
when they liked. We do not know. As we write, the announcement 
made by M. Molotov that the “ Union Eepublics ** would have the 
right to send their own diplomatic representatives to other States and 
maintain armies of their own may appear to have added strength to 
this argument. These two rights have been regarded as attributes 
of sovereignty, of sovereign independence. We do not propose to be 
hasty in analysing the many considerations that must have moved 
the Soviet rulers to concede these rights. We are prepared to leave 
the matter by quoting what observers have said with regard to the 
value of the ** non-acceding ’* Clause- M. Stalin has been credited 
with finding this formula and binding thereby the heterogenous 
elements in the Soviet State — a League of Nations. John Gunther 
in Inside Europe, in the “ war edition published in 1940, wrote : 

**Hi8 main work was then ( 1921 and years following when Stalin was appointed 
Secretary-General o£ the Party by Lenin ) in the sphere of Nationalities. ( fie had 
written in 1912 a book— Socialism & the National Question ). As a noa-Eussian he 
was peculiarly fitted for this task. Soviet Eussia was a melange of at least one 
hundred quite separate races and nationalities, and the job was to combine them 
into stable unity while conceding some measure of provincial autonomy, at least 
in spirit. Stalin, under Lenin, invented the idea of tne U* S. S. R.— the convenient 
device by which independent and “ autonomous ” republics became the Soviet 
“ Union surrendering central authority to Moscow, retaining local administrative 
privileges. 

We do nob know how far the recenb Molotov declaration will * be 
modifying the existing arrangements wherein the directives " issued 
from the Eremlin guide the life and thought of the 
So^et thoiigM eighteen crores of people living in areas 

and praotiw fsbr apart as central Europe and the Maritime 

Province of Siberia. Apologists of the Muslim League 
ideology have been trying to rub it in that just as in the Soviet 
land peace and strength have been found by conceding to peoples of 
many races and traditions their right to live their own lives, so 
should Hindusthan secure these by conceding the Muslim League 
demand. As the Muslims of India are a “ separate nation, hecatme 
they differ in certain habits of thought and every-day conduct from 
their neighbours, their right to separate bits of territory 

interspersed throughout the country is legitimate both in the law and 
the pratice of nations. We have not been told how the Muslima of 
Samarkhand, for instance, have been able to accommodate themselves 
to the Soviet ideology, how the special oharaoteristioa of their 13- 
hundred years old traditions have managed to live and flourish 

under and side by side with those that have sprouted only 26 years 

baek. The Bussian example will lose its appeal unless we are made 
acquainted with facts that have a bearing on the matter under 
discussion. The beliefs and practices of the Soviet BepuhHe have joo 
rejis>tion to any of the other«woridly intuiMons on which the nui|or 
15 . " ^ 
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religions of the world claim to bmld all their traditions. The ties 
that hold the millions of the Soviet land are made up of the warp 
and weft of economic activities. Art. XII. of_ the Soviet Oonstitn- 
tion said : “In the U.S.S.E , work is the obligation and hononrake 
duty of every able-bodied citizen, in accordance with the principlfe — 
*He who does not work, neither will he eat.” This simple formula is 
as old as creation, and Soviet philosophy does not recognize any 
other cement of social life. This simplicity has an appeal to a world 
burdened with a thousand inhibitions. Not so the_ idealisms that 
move the Muslim League propaganda. They are seeking to make the 
particularities of their life into so many barriers _ between neighbours 
amongst whom they have been living for centuries. In one breath 
they deny that the counting of heads has any validity in tho State-life 
they would like to have in India; in the next they say that where 
they happen to be in a majority, men of other _ creeds must agree to 
yield to their claims as a majority. The principle of majority rule 
cannot thus bo played with in a serious discussion that concerns 
the life, liberty and pursuit of happiness of millions of human beings. 
If differences create the right to divide and separate, the minority may 
torpedo the Muslim League ideology as successfully as tho Muslim 
League politicians have been holding up tho advance of democratic 
freedom in this country. Before they expect people to seriously con- 
sider their proposals, they must show their hands — how do they 
propose to protect interests under whatever name those may pass — 
whether as Hindus or Muslims; whether as capitalists or proletariats; 
whether as workers in factories or in fields. They must show how 
they propose to solvo this problem as it affected other minorities. 


The logic of their propaganda should have told them that only a 
vast exchange of population in the immediate future can lay the 
foundation of the Pakisbhan of their imagination. The 
popul^on & Muslims from Bihar, for instance, must leave the 
“living space” homes of their fathers and he provided with newer 
homes in Bengal; the Hindus from east and north 
Bengal must seek shelter somewhere else; the Muslims from the 
Nizam’s State must seek asylum in Sind or in tho Punjab; the Hindus 
from these two provinces and from the State of Kashmir must 
strike up tent and go in search of fresh fields and pastures new. 
We have read of an exchange of population between Turkey and 
Greece that concerned only about 20 lakhs of people. If Pakist han is 
to take shape in this country, the human beings that will be called 


upon to change places will be running into 4 or 6 crores. Muslim 
League politicians have not chosen to be explicit with regard to 
this logical consequence of their demands, they dare not present such 
a programme to their own co-religionists; they dare not terrify them 
with the prospect held forth by such a demand. Every province, 
every district, every sub-division and talvqa* every cluster of villages 
will have to be presented with such a choice, for such a change of 
habitation. No other step except this can solve the minority problem 
in the shape the Mnslim League politicians have chosen to raise it. 
But this is not the end of the story. The PaMsthan so formed 
must make provision for a lebensraum, for “living spaoe", made 
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familiar to the world by the writings of the Nazi party men. As popula- 
tion increases Muslims or Hindus, as the case may be, may find 
their territories over-crowded. Where are they to go ? No Hindusthan 
can allow Muslims to come from outside, disturbing the position of the 
majority population; so also no Pahisthan can allow Hindus from an over" 
crowded Hindusthan, This deadlock will be the parent of wars of 
conquest as Nazi Germany has preached and sought to practise. She 
has been doing it in the name of race; Muslims and Hindus of India 
will be required to do it in the name of religion. The present 
generation of Muslims may feel that this dark prospect is not for 
them; the future may be left to take care of itself. But we are sure 
that the vast majority of them do not realize that as other 
communities understand the implications of the demands made by the 
Muslim League they are getting careful of the immediate present. The 
furore raised by Mr. Pazlul Huq during the last census showed the 
direction of the storm. 

• Events happening in our neighbourhood also illustrate this aspect 
of the matter. In course of discussion in the Central Legislature on 
. the famine conditions in Bengal wherein suggestions 
thek way— case long-range plans for making this province and the 

of Assam other areas near about self-sufficient in the matter of 
food grains were made, complaints were uttered by 
certain members that there were about lakhs of virgin acres in 
the Brahmaputra Valley of Assam that, when cultivated, will provide 
food for millions. But owing to the opposition of the local people to the 
influx of cultivators, men from Bengal, whether Hindu or Muslim^ — this vast 
area has been lying unused. The opposition of the local people is due to 
the fact that the emigrants were not Assamese-speaking and differed 
from them by certain habits of social life The vast majority of the 
local people are Hindus; and we have reason to believe that their 
opposition is being strengthened by the feeling that the emigrants, 
the majority of whom have been Muslims from Bengal, should not 
be allowed to convert their fair Valley into a Pakisthan. This will 
happen if they are allowed to come in unchecked. Muslim League 
propagandists have made no secret of their ambition to be able to swamp 
the local people. Bub their loud-voiced desires have warned the local 
people of the danger to their material and non-mafceriai infcerests 
held by these. And they have been watchfully observing the activities 
of the Assam Ministry which happens to have a leader of the 
Muslim League as its chief minister. And the secret machinations 
on behalf of “Pakisthan” in this area in which members of this 
Ministry appear to have had a hand are traceable in many of its 
measures. But owing to the complications created by the war most 
of these activities escape scrutiny today. These areas form part of 
the eastern front where Japanese conoeniirations have been testing 
the strength of the defence arrangements made by the Anglo- 
American military authorities, And behind the screen raised by these 
war activities Sir Muhammad SaaduUa and his followers have been 
playing their game. Eamine conditions in Bengal have been driving 
thousands of Bengalee Muslims to these virgin areas ; and the Assam 
Ministry has been conniving at their intrusion and the breaking down 
of the *"nne System” set up as a protective measure for the local 
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people. This sfeory reveals fche many forces of dispute and disruption 
that the Muslim League ideology has let loose over the country. 
Assam supplies an example and a warning of coming events. As a 
chronicler and interpreter of events and developments, we just 
indicate their tendency* Perhaps there are other forces, personal 
and impersonal, that have had their hand in pushing the people of this 
country into strifes and struggles that will test their strength and 
capacity — the real foundation stones of stable and virile 
national life. 


The solution of the problem of India’s independence, as proposed 
by the Muslim League, has beep characterized as “terrible” by more 


Other strands of 
political thought 
amongst Muslims 


than one observer of things Indian* Edward Thomp- 
son who was Principal of the Bankura college had occasion 
to met the president of the League and found him prepared 
to face the dread situation that will be created. 


In his speech as president of tho annual session of the League 
held at Delhi during the last week of April (1948), he was cheered 
to the echo when he declared If we cannot secure power as a 
united India, then let us take it as a divided India.’' How this trick 


was to be done— this does not appear to have troubled him in this 
particular speech at least. Prom latter declarations he appears to 
think that the British Government would do the kindly thing by him 
and his community, and “divide and quit” India. It is not possible to 
argue with such a belief. There are, however, other schools of thought 
amongst our Muslim neighbours who feel that they could have “no 
interest in any scheme, the success of which depended on the assist- 
ance of the British,” to quote from a resolution passed by the 
Oounoil of the All-India Majlis-i-Ahrar almost about the same time. 
Another organization, the All-India Momin Oonforenco, in its 8th 
annual session held at Delhi during those days of April (1943), came 
out strong for “the political unity and integrity of India.” The 
president, Sheik Muhammad Zahirudclin, announced that their 
organization had decided to sever all connection with the Oongress 
and tho Muslim League. One reason for this step was that they were anxious 
“to give no semblance of justification for the charge that the Morning 
were working with the Congress to divide the Muslim community,” 
He claimed that their organization represented 46 millions of Muslims 
“who are in the same position in the Muslim community as the 
depressed classes are among Hindus.” The amelioration of these 
millions was only “possible under Swaraj '* ; their anxiety to have it 
quick was the inspiring motive of their “hurry to have Swaraj** ; he 
appears to have reached the same conclusion that the majority of 
politically-minded people in India have done, that Hindu-Muslim 
unity can wait but Swaraj cannot ; he expressed this thought thus : 
“about a political agreement between Hindus and Muslims we are not 
in such a hurry.” 

We have tried here to summarise the political thoughts that 
have been stirring in the Muslim community of India* Broi Gurumukh 
Nihal Singh, President^ of the 6th annual session of 
Mr. Jinuali g the Indian Political Science Conference, appears to think 
stagey ways that the question raised by the Muslim League has 
“passed beyond the realm of thought into thO 
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irrational zona of highly surcharged emotion.** If this opinion can 
be trusted as a guide to political conduct, one can wait and 
let this frenzy pass. We know that the leadership of the 
League will not willingly allow their followers to think ; they dare 
not call upon their members to make a realistic study of the problem 
of inter-communal relations in India. Mr. Jinnah who in his youth 
had made a name as an “actor** of Shakespeare’s dramas has been 
using his gifts in the political stage. He prefaces and ends his 
speeches with abuse of Hindu public men and publicists. His Delhi 
speech contained the following sample : 

“Wnen we passed the Lahore resolution, we did not use the word Pakistan at 
all,’’ Mr. Jinnah said. *Who gave us this world ? (Shouts of ‘‘Hindus”). Let me 
tell you this is their folly. They started damning this on the ground that it was 
Pakistan. They foisted this word upon us and they talked of Pan-Islamism. We 
ourselves went on for a long time using the phiase “the Lahore resolution popularly 
known as Pakistan, But how long aie we to have this long phrase ? I say to 
Hindu and British friends : We thank you for giving us one word”. 

This story is not true to the facts of recent developments in the 
political thoughts and activities of this country. The president 
, of the Muslim League appears not to know the history 

BahnSt All’s* which the “Pakisthan** cry represents. 

^‘Pakisthaii” It is difficult to believe that he does not know that 
the late poet Iqbal used this word in course of his 
speech as President of an annual session of the Muslim League 
held at Allahabad ; and how can he forget the pioneering work done 
in this line by Bahmat Ali whose activities find mention in Madame 
Helide Edib’s book Inside Indta ? She has quoted in her book the 
ideas and ideals that, according to Bahmat Ali, guide the Muslims : 
“Our religion, culture, history, tradition, literature, economic system, 
laws of inheritance, succession and marriage are fundamentally 
different from those of Hindus. They extend to the minute details of 
life.’* Eahamat Ali when he started his movement in 1933 laid the 
eastern boundary of his “Pakisthan” at the Jamuna ; the 

territories that would form his State — the Punjab, Afghan Province, 
Kashmir, Sind and Baluchistan — are “not a part of India**. History 
tells us that “although twelve hundred years ago there were Hindus 
and a Hindu Empire, since 712, for over a thousand years, they 
{the Hindus) have been a minority community there**. The 

Muslim League leadership only varies the language in their 
assertion of the needs of “separate** States for Muslims, but the 

basic ideas are those that Bahmat Ali gave expression to a decade 
back. Since then Eahamat Ali appears to have extended his 

definition of “Pakisthan*’ in response to changed circumstances. He 
has, for instance, sketched the frame of “Osmanisthan” from out of 
the territories that form part of the Nizam State today, simply 
because the ruling family of the State happens to belong to the Muslim 
community, and the overwhelming majority of the population although 
Hindu appears to have had no place or say in the matter. Here 
the principle of majority rule on which the Lahore resolution was 
based tas been given the goby. Evidently neither the earliest 

protagomstst of the “Pakisthan** idea nor the present enthusiaste ^ for 
it are prepared to go by a iprinoiple, but must have the best of 
both the worlds* Human dxist^oe, ^ bdirevhr, ddhs not provide for meb 
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oonvenience for a long time. The history of their own oommnnity’s 
life ought to have taught our Muslim neighbours this much wisdom 
in the present century at least, when fpr lesser principles States 
are being overturned. But experience is a dear school and the 
majority of us do learn in no other. 

Muslim League leadership has been exciting for its own purposes 
many of the minority elements in the country. Those of us who 
have had experience of the mutations of political 
^*conceite & activities in India cannot but watch with 

ambitions ^ certain amount of amusement the companionate 
relation that appears to have, grown up between, 
for instance, the Muslim League and the group of_ south Indian 
politicians and publicists whose guide and philosopher ip Mr. Eama- 
swami Naioker. These gentlemen have come forward with the claim 
that they must have their “Dravida-sthan” whore pre-Arayan culture 
and civilisation, now withering under adverse Aryan domination, must 
have room for a fresh flowering. The loader of this group has 
declared that if he cannot have his “Dravida-sthan” he will embrace 
Islam and on the strength of this new affiliation carve out a new 
“sthan” — not certainly “Dravida-sthan” — if the culture for which the 
Muslim League stands has any moaning and significance. We do not 
know how Mr. Eajagopalaehari and his followers have been reacting 
to this demand of Mr. Eamaswami Naickor and his followers. The 
“separateness” of Dravida culture from the Aryan is a proposition 
that is as valid as that for which the Muslim League threatens to 
divide the country. History, now-forgotten history at least, can be 
brought out to find reasons in support and defence of this particular 
thesis. Dr. Ambedkar’s group of “scheduled castes”, spread over the 
whole of India, has put in claims for their “soparato" States. To 
give shape to those, vast exchange of population will have to be 
undertaken to bring the dispersed “depressed” classes into sizeable 
States. The Sikhs will have their chunk of Punjab territory which 
contains all the sacred places of their religion, and is the homeland 
of their short but glorious history. It is possible that other groups 
have been dreaming their dreams and seeing their visions which 
require but a little encouragement from the British authoritios to 
come into the light of day. The credal States of which we have 
given samples here do not, however, complete the tale of India's 
experiment with State-making. Thera are linguistic nationalisms' such 
as Assamese, Maithil, Tamil, Telegu, Oanarese, to take a few instances 
only, which have already put in their claims for the apportionment 
of a “local habitation and a name.” These also cannot be denied. 
Some of these claims would be cutting across one another ; at least these 
cannot be accommodated in the schemes of credal States that has been 
the reply of the Muslim League to the needs of modem life. 

It has been urged that the innumerable number of States in India 
that will evolve if the separatist conceits and ambitions of all are 
* to be satisfied need not stand as a barrier to the 

Agriest hUbwie freedom of each one of them. But this can only be a 

development half-way house. Eor, in this world of national 

greed and competition where the ^fenoe of terri- 
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torial integrity has become a difficult task even for such an empire 
as Britain’s, when regional groupings demanding the sacrifice of 
ideas of sovereign independence are thought to be the pattern of 
coming State-organizations, at a time like this to seek to divide 
into tiny bits the geographical entity and unity that India has been 
throughout, the centuries may be going against the forces of historical 
developments. This can be denied only at the peril of more valuable interests. 

These are long-range views. Meanwhile the Indian scene is being 
disfigured by controversies that has been holding up the progress of the 
country not only politically but economically and socially 
For capture o! in its widest sense embracing every department of 

poHtical power the peoples life. Even in the matter of famine in 

Bengal candid friends from other parts of India have 
been found to give expression to the opinion that it came to be so 
incompetently handled because the Muslim League party which was 
the official Opposition in the Bengal Legislature during the opening 
phases of this famine made it into a “sport of politics’*; the Euro- 
pean party which held the balance in the party grouping lent a hand 
to this game for reasons of their own wholly unconnected with this 
threat to the lives of millions. This callousness has become possible 
because we have learnt to regard the little of political power that has been 
yielded by the British as a stepping-stone to the advance of personal and 
group interests. The representatives of the Indian National Congress have 
been regarded by many in this country as queerly unrealistic or ideal- 
istic when they gave up the Ministries in eight out of the eleven 
provinces of India where the 1935 Act had been functioning. Leaders 
of the Hindu Mahasabha who regard the threat held by the Muslim 
League to the unity of the country as of more immediate concern than 
settling accounts with the British bureaucracy have roundly condemned 
the Congress for resigning the power that it had gained by beating 
in the elections all the political parties combined against it, and thus 
selling the pass to the enemies of the country, foreign and native* 
The resignation by the Congress Ministries have enabled the bureau- 
cracy to tempt politicians and careerists with seats of power. And 
the majority of them have fallen into the trap. Muslim League 
politicians have taken full advantage of this opportunity not because 
they love the British chains, but because they feel that this power 
will enable them to consolidate their power and work towards the 
establishment of the “Pakisthan** of their dreams. During the Delhi 
annual session of the Muslim League held during the last week of 
April, 1943, Muslim League politicians were found crowing with the 
anticipated glory of their party and the victory of their programme. 
Ohowdhury Khaliquzzaman of Lucknow who has developed in him a 
Sudetan German mind made no secret of the ways in which his party 
would be disintegrating the activities of the Central Government, 
weakening its hold over the provincial administrations, and in the 
resultant confusion lay the foundations of "Pakisthan” in the areas 
where the Muslim League party dominated the Ministries. And, if fortune 
favoured their efforts in this behalf they will regain the political power 
over the whole of India that bad slipped from the hands of the 
descendants of Babar. It is useless to ai^ue with sentim^ots 0 ^ 
hopes like these. There are other dreamers and visionaries yrho have 
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their own particularistic schemes for the capture of political power in 
India. All of them do not telong to what has come to be known as 
British India. 


These developments lie in the womb of the future. In the imme- 
diate present British policy has seen to it that the people do war 
wino— 1.1 driven thereto by hunger, that they do not 

ation ot poor ' i^^^srfere with war activities in which their higher im- 

people pulses cannot be enlisted owing to reasons well under- 

stood all over the world. The manner in which Lord 
Linlithgow was allowed to handle the policy raised by Gandhiii’s fast 
of 21-days showed that the ruling authorities did not feel the necessity 
of full-hearted Indian support in their fight for existence Other 
leaders of the “United Nations’’, except the Chinese, have accepted 
this British interpretation of the situation in this country. Of course, 
they must have fretted whan the sabotage and incendiarism of the 
latter half of 1942 threatened to disrupt the organisations for offense 
against Japan that the British and United States Governments wore 
building up in this country. But the suppreesion of these subversive 
activities has removed their fears — fears that often quicken human conscience. 
Another argument for the continuince of the British arrangements was 
supplied by the quiet way in which the piople have been paying the 
mounting expenses imposed on them by the Finance Member of Lord 
Linlithgow’s Government This quietness may have lod to paths to 
the grave. But that has not deflected State policy in India. In 
direct and indirect ways, more through the latter, Sir Jeremy 
has been squeezing out of the people the erores required to carry on 
Britain’s war of survival as an imperialist Power. The railway 
budget will illustrate this method of exploitation. Since 1936 railway 
rates and fares have bat-n increased four times. They have a depre- 
ciation fund in the railways which requires Es. 8i croros a year, but 

they put in it Es. 12 erores every year. They have also a reserve 

fund in which they have been able to put in Ss. 84 erores. All 

these monies come from rates and fares; they are much in excess 
of what is required for the proper running of the railways. In the 
coming year it has been estimated that they will have a surplus of 
Es. 86 erores, out of which Es. 27 erores will go to the general revenues 
according to the convention of 1924, Bs. 9 erores going into the 
reserve fund. It has not been thought desirable that out of this huge 
profit something can or should be set apart for the relief of rat® 
and fares. The member in charge of the railways has not in reply 
to these criticisms cared to justify this technique of exploitation He 
tried to make much of the theory that the railways were a public 
utility oonoern, concerned not with profit but with service to the 

public. But in practice it has been the other way about. 


This exploitation has been pressing hard on the people, a proof 
of which has been afforded by the famine conditions that have hecoiM 
India’s ? Inflia's participation in a war that was 

See , freedom from want" and "freedom from 

expendltnre fea* to the commonalty of the world. Oontroversy 
with regard to the responsibUity for this state rf 
affwra has become, perhaps, by the time we write tihese line* frmlevwX 
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During the winter session (1943) of the Central Legislature 
other items of controversy erupted into attention as the Finance 
Member presented his demands and the various financial commitments 
undertaken on behalf of the Indian people by the British adminis- 
tration. For as long a time as the beginning of British connection with 
this country the non* Indian bias of the Government has left no 
choice to the subject population but to look with suspicion on the 
financial arrangements made by the British bureaucracy that in theory 
carries on the administration on behalf and for the benefit of the British 
people. Specially is this so when Indian men and Indian money are 
being used for fighting Britain’s war. The feeling has been that India has 
always been a loser by these transactions ; by some financial jugglery 
that is hard to trace Britain walks away leaving Indian pockets lighter. 
During the last World War such a thing was suspected to have happen- 
ed ; and people mockingly ask today whether or not a repetition of the same 
experience was being staged by the India Office under Mr, Leopold 
Amery and the Delhi-Simla bureaucracy under Lord Linlithgow as 
part of recompense for the use of India’s resources in the present World 
War. Sir Jeremy Eaisman presented a picture of Britain’s generosity in 
bearing a large part of the war expanses in and about India as re- 
flected in the settlement of November, 1943. Under it India has to 
pay: (a) her pre-war normal budget for effective charges of about Es. 36.77 
crores ; (b) a sum in adjustment of the normal budget for rise in prices ; 
(c) the cost of ‘Indian war measures’, that is, such war measures as can 
be regarded as purely Indian liabilities by reason of their having been 
undertaken by India in her own interests; (d) a contribution towards 
the additional costs of her external defence. India has paid a lump sum 
of Es. 1 crore on this account. “His Majesty’s Government is to pay 
for the remainder of all general defence and supply expenditure incurred 
by India, subject to separate post-war negotiations concerning the liabili- 
ty for surplus war stores in India acquired in the common interest. 
Non-effective charges were to be dealt with separately.” It cannot be 
expected that a lay man would understand the technicalities of this 
arrangement. And the Finance Member sought to illustrate the impli- 
cations of these in the following words : 

“Expenditure on Su|)ply in its widest sense— the production of guns, ammuni- 
tion, armoured cars, clothing and war-like stores of every description (some 60,000 
items) was so closely related to direct defence expenditure that it also was covered 
by the Financial Settlement. The arrangement was broadly speaking the same : 
India pays for whatever she takes from Indian production for Indian war measures, 
and for her share of joint war measures, including storage charges, and His 
Majesty*s Government pays for, and owns, all the remaining stores produced, 
together with practically all the capital assets created for the purpose of expending 
production and storage.” 

In the absence of detailed explanations in this behalf it is difficult 
to estimate the charges that will ultimately fall on the Indian exchequer, 

India a creditor though Sir Jeremy emphasised “the importance of 

couiitry-*-nse ol avoiding the meticulous calculations, arguments and 

her “sterling adjustments which gave rise to such endless trouble 

halanees” confusion in the last war". Even the lay man 

sees that there are loop-holes in the Financial Settlement and its 
wording that will be creating troubles^ when the accotmts come to be 
squared* Tiiis is a subject in which India does not esipect to receive 
16 * 
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lair dealing, owing to the unnatoral relation that subsists between her 
and Britain. Speeches of loyalists even during the last winter session 
of the Central Legislature voiced such a fear Connected with this is 
the huge amount of purchases being made on behalf of Britain in 
this country on account. A great part of the value of these trans- 
actions has been paid for by the liquidation of a part of tlie public 
debt of India held in sterling, by the sale of railway annuities lield 
in Britain. The remaining totalled about Rs. 4()0 ororos in the second 
week of 1943. An estimate says that India’s sterling credit have 
been increasing at the rate of Bs. 20 croros every m >nth. Concern 
is being naturally felt in this country for the proper utilization of 
these “sterling balances’’. The Finance Member disclosed the ways in 
which they proposed to get paid. One was the funding of yearly 
payments in sterling of about 5 to 6 millions a year on account of 
pensions, family pensions and provident funds. Another is a Recon- 
struction Fund made out of the “sterling balances’’, to bo k»>pt in London, 
“to provide for the financing of a programme of post-war reconstruc- 
tion, including the rehabilitation and re-equipment of industries." Both 
these proposals are being regarded with “suspicion and disap- 
proval”, to quote the words of the Finance Soorclary, The first proposal — 
“the advance provision of remittance for sterling pensionary liabilities” — is 
regarded as a pointer to the lack of conOdoneo ori the part of the 
British authorities in the willingness or ability of the “self-governing 
India” to meet those liabilities. Bitterness is being felt that the 
British authorities somehow getting control over certain Indian resour- 
ces should refuse to allow ludia to use these as she desired, to 
withhold payment of those on one excuse or other. Tlio Reconstruct- 
ion Fund proposal is also not looked upon with favour because it is 
believed that it will bind India to buy her requirements of “capital 
goods” — machineries and other equipments for modern industrialism— from 
Britain, from the “sterling area]’. Sir Jeremy Raisman indicated the 
nature of these requirements : “in the post-war period India will have 
heavy demands for imported machinery and plant to equip her greatly 
extended industrial system, to re-equip her railways and to enable Provin- 
cial and State Governments to carry out schemes of electrification, 
irrigation and the like, which have had to remain in aboyanco during 
the war”. He also indicated the source from which India could get 
these things— “apart from their being available as a reserve wherewith 
to pay for the capital goods which the United Kingdom will be in a 
position to supply for India’s industrial expansion and the replace- 
ment of machinery...”, this fund will “enable India to trade as one 
of the principal commercial countries of the world and play a help- 
ful part in building a system of international trade such as would 
ensure a fair market for goods of export*’. In theory the proposal 
made here may have points to recommend it for acceptance. But from 
her experience of British handling of her resources during two centur- 
ies of their relationship, any move, however well-intentioned, on the part 
of Britain for the benefit of India is watched with suspicion and 
distrust. This must be a permanent factor so long as Britain does 
not end this unnatural state of things, this unfortunate 
feeling, this spiritual alienation”, will remain as a festering sore to 
embitter the whole system of Indo-British interests, and ev<P 
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euvisaged in the ‘‘United Nations". That poison has already begun 
to work as those who have got inside knowledge and psychological 
understanding of the mind of India as it has been reacting to the 
many developments that have been laying the foundation of the new 
world as it will be emerging out of the fires and ruins of the present 
war. 

This brings us to the handling of the political situation in India 

in which both the rulers and the ruled have reached a blind aUey- 

, Apathy and resentment characterise the conduct of 

to* ruled, while Ohurehillian arrogance struts in the 

Gandbiji world’s stage as the quality needed to win the war 

and win the peace that was to follow this war. A 
United States observer has reported that the head of the British 

bureaucracy in India confessed that his country was never more 
unpopular in this country than it was at that time. Delhi-Simla 

observers have reported that other members -of this bureaucracy share 

the same feeling but they know not how to change this state of 
affairs and are reconciled to carrying on in the accustomed way, 
however distasteful the duty may be, and ultimately unsuccessful it 
may prove to be. The mind of the British Government stood 
revealed in all its nakedness during those anxious days — 21 days — of 
February, 1943, when Mahatma Gandhi had undertaken his “capacity 
fast". Men of good will all the world over were stirred into 
appealing to the “civilised conscience" of Britain for doing the decent 
and generous thing to an “enemy" that fought them without malice 
and anger, that has ever been trying to raise politics to a plane 
where guns and airplanes had no place. The Archbishop of Can- 
terbury. had appealed to his Government to rise equal to the 
occasion, to help remove the tension that has been standing in the 
way of constructive work in India and enlist India’s full-hearted 
help in solving the many problems that face a war-scarred world. 
Gandhiji survived the test, but there was no lifting of the clouds 
from over the Indo-British scene. The world might heave a sigh of 
relief but felt all the same that the British Government has failed 
the test of humanity, to put the matter in its most rudimentary impli- 
cation. Another opportunity came to them to rectify when Gandhiji 
sent a letter addressed to Mr. Jinnah, to be re-directed to him. 
This letter was in response to the invitation that Mr. Jinnah had 
extended to Gandhiji in course of his speech as President of the 
annual session of the Muslim League held in the last week of April, 
1943. The Government of Lord Linlithgow, however, refused to 
transmit this letter. The world does not know the contents of this 
letter, and can only surmise that Gandhiji wanted to meet Mr. 
Jinnah to discuss matters political with him, to find a way out of 
the deadlock. The words that Mr. Jinnah had used in his impromptu 
invitation as it appeared in the Press on May 26 when it gained 
importance by an act of Lord Linlithgow’s, 

*’Nobady would welcome it more than myaelf if Mr. Gandhi is even now 
really willing to come to a settlement with the Muslim League on the basis of 
^Pakistan. I^t me tell you that it will be the greatest day both for the Hindus and 
Mussalmans. If he has made up his mind what is their to prevent Mr. Gandhi 
from writing direct to me ? He is writing letters to the Viceroy. Why does he 
not write to me direct ? Who is there that can prevent him from doing so ? What is 
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the use of to the Viceroy and leading deputations and carrying on corres- 

pondence? Who is to prevent Mr. Gandhi to-day ? I cannot believe foi a single 
moment— strong as this Government may be in this country yon may say anything 
you lihe against this Government— I cannot believe that they will ha\e the daring 
to stop such a letter if it is seat to me. It will bo a very serious thing indeed if 
such a thing is done by the Government But I do not see evidence of any kind 
of change of policy on the part of Mr. Gandhi or Congress or the Hindu 
leadership”, 

lor a littlo while Lord Linlithgow's daring" to do what Mr, Jinnah 
expected him not to do appeared to have created a “serious thing", 
putting to test the attitudinising of the Prosident 

Mr. Jinnah of the Muslim League. Important members of the 

hacks out Muslim League talked of this as a “challenge" to 

their importance and prestige as the second largest 
political party in India. But the “situation" suhsido(i as Mr, 

linnah refused to make good the challenging words that ho had 

uttered in April, a month back only. The t)xeusos that he 

came forward with were two : that he had been mis»roported, 
that he did not use the words exactly as those appeared 

in the Press ; that the purpose of Gandhiji's letter was not 

what it seemed, seeking reconciliation with the Mulim r^eaguo by, 

accepting its “Paldsthan" demand ; the real purpose was to “ombroir 
him and his organization in a quarrol with the British authorities. 
One can speculate cruelly on the lesson of this episode. But we 
do not propose to do so. We would rather interpret it as another 

proof that public life in India was not strong enough to assort its will 
and brush aside the opposition of an irrosposiblo bureaucracy. It 
proves the hollowness of the plea that British Government was 
anxious to receive a united demand on the part of the various 

elements of the country. This was another proof that it refused to 

facilitate the quickening of conditions favourable to the evolution of 

a united demand and agreed formula for tho solution of the Indian 
problem. World dovelopnients have fa\our('tI the pursuit of this policy 
of negation, of the denial to the Indian people the satisfaction of the deepest 
of human desires — the desire for national freedom which is national 
self-respect. 

In these favourable developments Soviet Eussia played the most 
heroic and significant part by throwing back the German hordes 

from the heart of Caucasia almost. The miracle 
“Die, but do not that was worked at Stalingrad did not prepare the 
retrent world for all that has happened since February, 

1943. A Japanese announcer had said on February 
8 : “The German Sixth Army has suffered dire defeat at Stalingrad, 
a defeat unprecedented ^ in German history,.,,., German troops 
surrendered on Feruary 6,*‘ In the halo of glory that victories gained 
since then has surrounded the JRodim (Motherland) of the Bussians 
we are apt to lose sight of the sacrifices, sufferings and organisations 
that have snatched these from the hands of the most competent 
military machine that the world has seen during modem times, 
Mr. Wendell Willkie has reported what he saw during his trip 

to Eussia at the end of 1942 : “Clothing rleariy gone Ohildrm 

work in many of the shops the full 66-hour week worked by adults.,,.,. 
The only food that could be bought in the markets was blaek 
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bread and potatoes at exhorbitant prices” This report gives but a 
faint idea of the “food front** as it is being maintained in the 
Soviet land. But these give an idea of the endurance that have enabled 
the Soviet people to respond to Marshal Stalins slogan — Umeraite 
No Ne Ofstu paite ( Die, But Do Not Eetreat ). The procession 
of victories that has passed throught ‘the whole year of 1943 without 
any serious interruption has demonstrated the '^magnificent will to 
resist of the Eussian people— who had as much claim to glory as 
the British people had when they withstood the blitz of 1940/* 
For as long as human history will last these achievements will shine 
as examples to all liberty-loving people. 

But to understand the magnificence of this record we have to 
place it against the background of what their chiefest enemy — Germany — 
achieved during the first twenty months of the Eusso- 
What the German German war. An appreciation of the situation by 
forces achieved Lord Beaverbrook, a member of the Churchill 
Ministry, made on February 3, 1943, can be relied 
on to give not too favourable an estimate of the German position. 

“There is a great deal to be said from the German point of view. In the 
first place, the German line is practically the same as it was a year ago— 
practically the same as it was on January 1, 1942— for the bridge-heads held by the 
Geimans at that time are still in their possession with the exception of the two iu 
the north, and these losses aie countered to some extent by one additional bridge- 
bead held in the south. We have heard about the relief of Leningrad, but that 
relief has not succeeded in le-establishing the railway from Leningrad to Moscow 

You cannot regard Leningrad as relieved until that direct line to Moscow has 

been recovered by the Eussians. Then again the Germans may be “shortening 
their line ** 

A year hence since those words were uttered Na25i Germany’s adventure 
in Eussia has suffered unbelievable defeats. As we write (January, 
1944 ), almost three-fourths of the territories that 
the passed under the invaders and remained so for 

Russians move than twenty months have been recovered- This 

goes beyond the strategy of ‘‘shorter lines’* to which 
Lord Beaverbrook referred. The loss of the areas round about the 
Grozny oil field in the heart of the Caucasian Eepublio, the utmost 
limit of the German lines in the south, has nob halted the German 
retreat In quick succession Eostov, Orel, Gomel, Kharkov, Kursk 
and Kiev have been lost in this front. The loss of Smolensk, 
greatest base in Eussia of the Nazi invaders in the central sector, 
maintains the Eussian pressure. In the north the same uniform story 
of victories brings a message of hope to the vanquished peoples of 
Europe under Nazi heels. Bub these do not support the facile generalisation 
that the “German defensive in Eussia and Italy has lacked back- 
ground”. The more than six months of retreats and defeats forced 
on the German army in Eussia have a plan to tell on the side of 
the retreating and defeated forces. To understand all the mazes of 
this strategy we have to depend on military commentators belonging 
to the principal warring nations. General Dietmar, official spokesman 
of the German High Command, in course of a nation-wide broadcast 
in the first week of June, 1943, sought to bring out the ideas that 
ruled the the-tben lactics of the military leaders of the Nazi E;d[cb» 

“Our enemies declare that the time for offensive warfare is over so tnx as we^re 
concerned, and that the initiative has definitely passed to them. The 
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who is able to attack is less important at the present time than the question of who 
is forced to attack. Those ^ho must attack aie our opponents, not ourselves. 

Previously we had to conduct blitzkriegs (lightning warfare) in order to win the 
space which now serves us so well. 

(^lausewitz says that the defensive is the stronger weapon of the two. His 
words about the advantage in war which springs from possession fully applies 
to our present position. 


A United States commentaijor made the following point in the second 
week of January, 1943 : 


“For the Russian front is now, in many respects, similar to the Pacific front: 
nArmiin fftWAtt Germans were pocketed in a scries of ‘islands^ where 

beleagured armies could survive only ns long 
i 1 Husftla supplied from centres many miles away...** 


“The vast reserves of’ men and weapons available for the Hod Army’s winter 
offensive sh»>wcd that the rttreats of last summer and fall had been trhimplts of 
military tbiift. Stalin and the Red Army Command had sacrificed Uussian cities, 
resources and territory rather than risk the Soviet rcser\e8.’* 


First hall of 1943 
shows German 
stability 


In the second week of March, 1943, a report in tho Now York 
weekly said : — 

**}:5tratcgic*ally, the Russian victories last week were as big as any that have 
been won in the entire winter offenshe... But comparatively 

few troops wcic killed or captured. Tim suggesb'd that 
the Ueimins hnd previously withdrawn the hulk ot their forces, 
and that they wore still shorteniug the line, sacrificing precious 
geography to save their armies.*' 

“The net strategic effect has been to leave the Germans on something very 

like the sumo line from which they started a year ago, except that they now hold 

all Crimea and the Novorosiks budge-head, 'fhe Kzhev salient was retluced and 
the Leningiad seige lifted, but the hoped-for offensive eating into the 

Baltic States had not been realised.” (Time, April to, 

*Tt appeared that the Germans had sacrificed land in favour of men, and that 
the Russian winter campaign had done more to destroy Hitler’s proaligo than to 
tleslory Hitler’s force.”— ( Time, A%Ml 10, 104 $, ) 


Since thon, within eight months, Eussian forces have boon eating into 
tho Baltic States, into Poland, and has boon able to maintain a full 
offensive without haste and without rest, either to 
itt^theSovlet themselves or to the enemy. Tho pickiro that 

land emerged out at the end of June, 1943, the events 

and developments during which form tho subject 
matter, of the present study, can be summarized from the Press. 

Each army had the same problem : to hold a 2,000-milo front with 

sufficient forces, with handy reserves to deploy into chosen 

limited offensives. The Gormans had 190 divisions in thoir oastom 
front, their allies contributing another 28 divisions. They were out- 
numbered by the Bussians. This superiority forced on the Gormans a 
defensive strategy or a “limited offensive**. The German High Com- 
mand began to prepare the minds of their people for this change in 
their conceptions of war when they allowed thoir commentator to 
say : “We started this war with different conceptions from those we 
hold now. Many illusions were shattered— *. We realize that such an 
adversary cannot be knocked out with one blow*** We have seen 

suggestions that regarded German confessions like these to be a 

feint and a snare, “The Germans would like nothing better than to 
make the world believe that their defensive strategy in Bussia 
automatically means the defeat of the WolirmacM in Bnssia/' But 
the reaUsts at the Kremlin have not bean taken |n by Germm 
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confessions of a sort of defeat. They know that in their two winters 
of war they were not able to crush the German forces ; that the Bed Army 
alone cannot do it. Thus the position is being reduced to a “race 
between two processes of attrition.*’ The Bussians cannot like this 
position, as they are being worried “probably over food.” 

‘ For all iU brave bragging to the world the U. 8. b. B. haa nevei recoveied 
completely from the loss of the Ukraine’s grain fidds. Related rains 
ill Central Bussia last week ( last week of June ) improved the nnt'ertain 
crop prospects, hut at the best a severe food shoitage will continue. Va^t but 
often badly-tilled new acreages plus Lend-Lease shipments have not filled the shortage 
or ended the dram on the U. S. S R. 's dwindling arain reserves. The result is 
that only the Red Aimy, a few fmeigneis and higher officials are tolerably well-fed 
in Russia. The rest exist and labour at a level of bare subsistence.’’ 


This report appeared on the 5iih of July, 1943 in the New York 
weekly we have already quoted from. It explained why the rulers of 


Germany 
shortening 
her lines 


Russia have been pressing so urgently and insistently 
on their western allies for the opening out of a 
“second front”. Their idea of a “second front” had 
been that 60 ' Axis divisions would be withdrawn 


from Russia to meet the Allied offensive on western or southern 


Europe. It is true that in November, 1942, when the Anglo-American 
offensive started in north-west Africa, Marshal Stalin had declared 
that for “the first time in this war a blow at the enemy from the 
east by the Red Army merged with a blow from the west delivered 
by the armies of our allies in a single united blow”. But the 
rigid Russian definition of a “second front ” does not appear to 
have been satisfied even by the subsequent events in north Africa 
where only 16 Axis divisions could be put out of acfeion, in Sicily 
and in the mainland of Italy This becomes evident from what 
appeared in the Pravda (Truth) when it contradicted a London report 
that 50 German divisions had been transferred from the Russian front. 
In doing so the Soviet paper said that “211 German divisions are now on 
the German- Soviet front and no withdrawals from that front are 


taking place” ; it also referred to the disposal of the German forces in 
other parts of Europe — 91 divisions, including not more than 20 in 
Germany and Austria, 35 in France, Belgium and the Netherlands. 
At the time we write these lines, many more German divisions must 
have been withdrawn from the eastern front that had been pushed 
inside Russian territory by Germany during the first 20 months of her war 
in eastern Europe, 


Germany has been “shortening her front” — these words have been 
appearing in the Press of the world since the Stalingrad disaster 
overtook her- Within a year she has been able to shorten her lines 
to about 700 to 1000 miles. This tactics has enabled her to withdraw about 


And using per ^00 divisions from her eastern front. An estimate 
‘‘released” divisions we have seen, embodying a detailed study of the 
in “Fortress problem, helps us to understand the motives, certain 
Ewmpe motives, that have been guiding German 

strategy in this matter. It has been found that the German High 
Command had employed a division of about 12,000 thousand strong 
in every 10 miles of the Russo-German front, that is, a soldier in every 
2 yards of it ; this estimate has been based on the employment of abonC 
225 divisions in a front of 2*300 miles# The front that jAie 
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militaty leaders have been able to shorten in course of the yej 
1943 is understood to b^ not m>re than 800 miles. This policy hi 
been forced on h»n' partly, if not mainly, by the strength and violence of tl 
Russian attack, and pirtly by apprehension of tho Allied invasion of he 
“Fortress Burops’*. This short lino can be held by 90 divisions, tbu 
making a saving of a little over 100 divisions. The forces thu 
released and reliovod from the Russian front are likely to he employei 
in tho manner in Heated b*low : 50 divisions in Italy instead of th< 
present strongHi of 22 divisions ; 50 divisions in the Balkans insteae 
of the 22 stationed there at present ; 70^ divisions in Prance 

Belgium and Holland in place of the 40 dispersed throughout this 
vast area. This estimate also secures to the German High 
Command about 30 divisions fur use in emergencies to be rushed 
to threatened points. The movement of^ this “mobile strategic 
reserve*' is easier for the Axis Powers owing ^ to the possession of 
what have been called “interior lines” — the railways and motorized 
roads which Todt, Speer, and other Gorman engineers have brought to 
such perfection. Munich, Vienna, Dresden and Prague form centres 
and key-points of this co-ordination of the movements 

of vast airaies. In tho eastern front Germany will consolidate 
her position in tho hills of the Carpathian range, while holding the 
northern section of it in “defence in depth” through the lavish 
use of concrete structures— the whole front ^ in a straight line north 
and south from Pigi to Odessa. This ‘‘typo-writer strategy” has this value, 
that it enables tho general reader to understand the moaning of 

the world-shaking events happening in Europe* 

But to fully undirstind theso German moves and counter-moves, 
we have to turn to tho activities of the Allied powers, chiefly the 
. United States, Britain and ‘*Prao Prance.** The year 
dating Januaryl- opened for the Allied Powers with hopes of 

June 1043^ ultimate Mctory ; these have remained imdimmed and 
have brighfconed as tho war drama has been evolving 
before our very eyes. The north African campaign was limping 
forward to success, owing to weather difficulties, the rainy season 

lasting through February, sometimes into April. The forces that the 
United States had ferried over were “green**, and they suffered one 
or two major set-backs that irritated feeling in that country. The 
British 8th Army had bo come as “relief” to them. U. 8. A. 

correspondents sent home dark hints that “the going would be tough 
and probably long, before we have cleaned up Africa and are ready 
to move to bigger fronts.** But at the end of six months the Anglo- 
American armies did move into the bigger front of Sicily, finishing 
the Tunisian job by the end of May 1943, exactly to the day when 
six months ago they had started their campaign in north-west Africa 
The mystery of the break-up of the Axis morale in this front has 
yet to be explained. It appears that in the last phases of this war 
the Italian forces gave a better account of themselves than their 
German comrades. It has yet to he explained why Pantalleria and 
Sicily did not show a batter record than Malta which for two years had 
stood the assaults of German bombers and of the Italian Navy* 
For about three years Malta had Iain open to attacks by sea and 
air ; its importance could not be nnknown to the Axis High Gommand ; 
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ifes overthrow would have enabled German and Italian forces 
to move freely^ through the Mediterranean, to drive the Allies 
from Africa, Sicily occupied the same position so far as the defence 
of the Italian mainland was concerned, and was part of the defensive 
armour of the “Portress Europe” that Germany had been able to 
build up. 

The fall of Sicily has brought nearer the day when this Portress 
could be assaulted either through the south of Prance and Itlay or 
through the Aegean Sea and the Balkan areas. The 
Allied talk about successful issue of the Tunisian campaign, and the 
invabion of Europe opening of the Italian campaign are seen to be 
linked together The Allied Powers could then loudly 
think of an invasion of the continent. A London Daily Mail cor- 
respondent had called the victory in Tunisia as “fantastic” ; but that 
did not detract anything from its importance, as it enabled Allied 
strategists to indicate the lines on which they could move towards 
the heart of the “Portress Europe” from the south. They could 
talk of the “key-point in mid- European strategy” lying on “the Middle 
Danube” which could be reached “from Northern Italy” ; they could 
talk of Vienna, standing at one of the cross-roads of Europe, being 
linked with Trieste on the Adriatic by “main railway” ; hostile armies 
striking at the heart of the continent “along the valleys of the 
Danube and the Elbe” ; they could talk of going up into Poland 
“through the Moravian gap” ; they could talk of Budapest in the 
south-east that commanded the “great Hungarian Plain”, 

But all these have remained in the region of speculations. Except 
Eussia none of the European and American Allies have been able to 
make any sizeable inroad into this “Portress” ; the 
Speculations & fall of Signior Mussolini and the setting up of a 
facts pro-Ally Government in Italy have not removed the 

obstacles in the path of this strategy. We do not 
know the strength of the help that Marshal Badoglio has been able 
to bring to the Anglo-American invasion armies ; we do not know 
the strength of the regime that Signior Mussolini has been able to 
set up under the name of “democratic Pasoism”, But we are face to 
face with the fact that for more than six months the German forces, 
helped by a remnant of the Italian armies, have been able to hold 
back the Allied invasion attempts, and confine these to the south of 
Borne. The loud-voiced claims that the Mediterranean has been made 
free, that the Adriatic has become some sort of an Allied lake had 
not been made good. In the eastern Mediterranean Allied attacks on 
the Dodecanese Islands have been beaten back ; these, and Ehodes, 
Scarpanto and Crete guard the Balkans Peninsula, denying to the 
Allies opportunity to attack at any point either in Greece or in 
Jugoslavia where guerrilla hands and under-ground organisations have 
been active trying to disrupt the grip of the Axis Powers. These 
are factors on the debit side of the Allied Powers which have to be 
kept in mind in judging the situation in southern Europe, 
minimising of difficulties is no help either to morale or to prac^cal 
measures. It is not possible for us^ to get to know all thfe 
that* have been halting Allied offensive in Italy and tortfier 
^ast or west. An explanatory note to a map the 
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of Atlantic waters ; here they have been represented as having devised 
an offensive that would result in the “unconditional surrender’* of the 
Axis Powers. Radios have sought to drive home into the minds of 
peoples of Europe that deliverance was near at hand, that the leaders 
of the “United Nations” had determined that their enemies should 
“unconditionally surrender,’* and that this declaration should be a spur 
to them to rise against the invaders. In the middle of May they 
again met, this time at Washington, to discuss and evaluate the 
progress of events. Into this conference came Sir Archibald Wavell, 
commander-in-chief and two other commanders from India. It 
appears from Mr. Ohurchill’s speech to the U. S. A. Congress that 
the difiSculties of carrying on the war against Japan from India with 
a view to bring “aid to hard-pressed and long-tormented China” 
were threshed out in “friendly candour”. The British Prime Minister 
gave assurance on behalf of his Government that as soon as they were 
relieved of the war in Europe by the “unconditional surrender** of 
the European Axis Powers and their allies, the whole offensive 
strength of the British people would be directed to the Ear Bast. This 
follows the time-table that the President and the Prime 
Minister and their “high expert advisers’* had decided in January, 
1943, that Germany would have priority of attack and defeat — that 
“while the defeat of Japan would not mean the defeat of Germany, 
the defeat of Germany would infallibly mean the ruin of Japan'*. 


Mr. Churchill felt constrained to give this explanation because 
he knew that a “substantial segment of American opinion” felt that 
the U. S. A. should turn its “chief present energies 
trfes to iustU^ against the Jap*’. We summarise from the New York 

tMs^ategy^ Time the many influences that were giving point to 

this argument. Geography, old hates and fears, and 
honest military opinion unite the diverse groups which believe the 
defeat of Japan more urgent and more important than the defeat of 


Germany The West Coast faced the Orient Isolationists still nourished 
their conviction that the U. S. had no business in “Europe's messes”; 
still argued “privately” that Japan was the only one that had 
attacked them. And “a considerable number of sense-making military 


officers and civilian observers believe and can show that Japan is 


more dangerous than many Americans realise.” A. U. S. Senator 
appears to have given voice to these “collective sentiments’* at a 
meeting of the Senate which forced Mr. Churchill to enter into the 
argument. Senator Chandler had argued his points thus ; (l) Japan 
may become unbeatable if given time to consolidate its vast territorial 
conquests : (2) China may soon be forced to drop out of the war unless 
given substantial help : (3) Britain and Russia are both likely to drop 
out of the war as soon as Germany is finished, leaving the^U. S. 
to fight Japan alone : (4) in that case, the U S will be helpless 
to intervene as its former Allies divide up the world at the peace 
conference : (5) the failure of Britain’s 20,00,000-man army in India to 
oust 60,000 Japs from Burma already indicates Britain’s lack of deter- 
mination. It is reported that none iiA the Senate could or cared to 
refute the arguments of Senator Chandler. And Mr. Churchill had to 
take up the task, and give the assurance on behalf of his Government 
that “we will wage that war side by side with you in accordance with 
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the best strategic employment of our forces, while there is breath in our 
bodies and while blood jdows through our veins.” 

Mr. Churchill was here speaking of the future. At the time he was 
pledging the word of his nation to a war with Japan till victory was 
gained, the reports of the front where his forces were 
*‘Jnngle war” & specially engaged in trying to break through the 

other difficulties Japanese defences in Burma were none too cheerful. 

The five-months-old enterprise to-retake the west coast 
of Burma was ending in failure. The main British objective had been 

to take Akyab, the small seaport in Burma nearest India. Its success 

depended on “speedy movement and sea landings” ; and “neither was 
forthcoming.” By land the almost impassable mountains and hills 
running north and south between India and Burma barred the way to 
“all but diversionary forces” ; the major effort to re-conquer Burma 
must be made by sea, with landings in the western coast ; between 
these stood “a Japanese fleet in being.*’ All the reports, British or non- 
British, spoke of the difficulties of the terrain, of the new technique 
developed by the Japanese in this war of and through jungles. This 
plea ought by this time to have been discarded, as it is difficult to 
believe that the army that was sent from India did not contain a 
sufficient number of soldiers recruited from the hill tribes of the 
north-west, of the Himalayan ranges — Pathans, Gurkhas, Bhutiyas, 
Assamese, Garos, Kukis and others numerous to mention. If these 
hill tribes could not supply jungle fighters born to the game, there 
must be something wrong somewhere that has yet to be found by 
the organisers who aspire to beat the Japanese. They have to meet 
impatience and criticism from their own people. This is how the 
New York weekly — Time — frames these : 

“The troops used had been trained for the desert, had only a few weeks 
jungle experience. They never solved Japanese tactir's, never exploited the jungle. 
Casualties thiough disease and action approached 10>) pei cent in the o.iginal 
units ; re-placemeuts had even less training, hence the tioops became rawer and 
rawer. Commanders were no moie piepared for the jungle than the soldiers ; they 
showed a singular lack of knowledge and imagination in their conduct of the 
campaign.” 

In Britain also this campaign was expected to be “a sizeable” under- 
taking that would help to retrieve the prestige of the British army and 
traditions built by it in the Middle and Far East. 
Supply difficulties The failure of the expedition created a feeling that it 
& others not easy for the Ohui chill . Ministry to easily 

mollify. By the third week of May, 1943, news of 
this discomfiture was at regular intervals being broken to the British 
public. Graham Stanford, London Daily Mail “special correspondent 
with the British forces in Burma*', in summing up the situation made 
reference to “infiltration by small Japanese parties"; in the Arakan 
campaign this has become a “bogy since the beginning.” Why, it has not 
been explained. The Wingate expedition had during this period scoured 
for about three months a part of North Burma between the Ohindwin 
and the Irrawaddy. A map in ^ Daily Mail issue traced the progress 
of this expedition which took the raiders to Myitkyina and passed 
through the State of Manipur on its return journey. The story told 
showed that infiltration and jungle warfare';;;-th© difficulties made so 
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much of in despatches from Arakan in 1943, and during 1942 in Burma 
and Malaya — need not be trotted out on all occasions as an excuse for 
failure of campaigns against Japan. These have lost novelty even to 
the man in the street. Incidentally the story told revealed that the 
organization for “jungle warfare'’ need not be a long or difiBcult task. 
The British contingent in the Wingate expedition were made up of 
“medium-sized, rather sallow operatives frto Lanchashire mills and 
factories*'; within six months Brigadier Wingate, leader of the expedition, 
had “turned these men into expert jungle fighters who could stalk 
either Jap or wild animals in the forests and mountains with Indian 
stealth’*. The British organisers in India had at their command this 
“Indian stealth" for more years than one can remember ; why they 
could not use this “Indian” skill in fighting the Japanese during these 
more than eighteen months in the wilds and jungles of Arakan and 
other areas further north, the world does not yet know. If Lanca- 
shire mill operatives and factory workers could be trained into expert 
jungle fighters in course of six months, the children of bills and jungles 
of India should not have taken this much time. The Delhi-Simla 
military bureaucracy have somehow failed to utilize their services. And 
it would bo wise for their ' propagandi^^ts to refrain from mentioning 
those difficulties of jungle warfare in their propaganda sheets Silence 
is golden here. The failure of supply also was mentioned — jungle war- 
fare was handicapped by “a complicated supply system In the second 
week of May, a New Delhi message elaborately explained the various 
causes of this set-back. The event was thus described : “The diffi- 
culty is that the Japs as a people are accustomed to a strenuous life on 
the diet which is easily carried, while British troops depend still on 
tinned foods, tea and condensed milk to keep up strength. Even 
Indian troops require more food than the Japanese.’* There also appears 
to have been faulty co-ordination of activities by the land, sea and air 
forces. The British came to within 26 miles of Akyab, main Japanese 
supply base in the area, the only port in north-west Burma, capture 
of which would have opened the way to Mandalay to them, as well 
as enabled them to dominate this part of the Bay of Bengal. Similar 
misfortune happened in another front to the Japanese. They failed to proceed 
nearer than 30 miles to Port Moresby in the New Guinea island the 
capture of which would have brought them to Australia* These are 
instances of the fickleness of war’s fortunes. The re-opening of the 
Arakan campaign six months later ( November, 1943) has not improved 
matters for any of the combatant armies, as we wiite these lines 
(January, 1944 ). The day-light bombing of the Calcutta Port area 
in December ( 1943 ) was spectacular. That it could not be followed 
was a proof that air • cover over eastern India bad reached a pitch 
which Japanese tacticians had to take careful note of. It may, perhaps, 
also be that following German strategy Japan was organising her defensive 
arrangements and building some sort of a “Portress’* in south-east Asia. 

At the end of the period we have been dealing with (January — June, 
1943), the Japanese have not been dislodged from any of the far- 
flung strong-holds which they have captured from the 
In tbe north k Allies or established in the mainland of Asia and in 
south Pacific front fjij0 thousands of islands and atolls in the area 
stretching from Timor in the Dutch East Indies to 
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the Solomon Islands — forming an arc of about 2,000 miles. A U, S. A. 
estimate has it, published in the last week of June, 1943, that the 

Japanese air force “scattered along the South Pacific front probably 

totals 1 600 to 2,000 —a good many more than the Allies have 
mastered in the same theatre”. The air bases built by the 
Japanese in this area had brought them within “bomber range” 
of the “northern territory” of Australia : Babaul, the great Japanese 
base in New Britain, about 1,000 miles north-east from Townsville 
in Queensland ; Koepang, 500 miles north-west from Darwin which is the 
only worth-while port and base on the northern cost of Australia, and 
Wewak in New Guinea is only 700 miles off. Their names recur 

ever again during this period as points of attack by TJ. S. and 

Australian air and naval forces, as places from which the Japanese 
sent their raiders on Allied concentrations. During the latter half 
of 1943 American and Australian bombers appeared to have rendered 
inoffensive certain of these bases, specially those in New Guinea, 
New Georgia, Eendova, Bougainville — Munda and Viru in the second 
and Kahili in the last. Bombing expeditions over the Gilbert and 
the Marshall Islands further north approaching the “Fortress” built 
by Japan in thj mandated islands, have been reported. In the 
farthest north the island of Attu was cleared of Japanese forces. 
Ohicagof Harbour was the last to surrender. The success of this 
side-show was not unimportant, as the following considerations will 
show# 

The loss of the Aleutians has removed from 'under her feet the 
stepping-stone from which Japan could have tried to jump on Alaska 
and Canada’s west coastal areas. She had built a 
* bomber runway” at Attu 5 its loss has rendered the 
bases "fighter runway” built at Kiska inoffensive. It has 

also laid open to XJ. S A. attack the Kurile Islands, 
600 miles off — not a great distance for modern bombers. 

And we have been told that though Tokyo is 2,000 miles 

from there by air, it “is not a large gap to cover.” This is propaganda 
we know ; for during the present war half of that gap has nob been easy to 
cover. Instances of such ad\entur 0 have been rarest. Of course, air-craft 
carriers from which Tokyo was once in a while in April, 1942, bombed, was 
a different proposition But there are even in their case difficulties in 
the way. Otherwise, bombers over Japan would have been more 
frequent# And the leaders of the Allied Powers kn#w that the time 
for such improvisations is not yet They have recognised the fact that 
for the success of any such venture, some attacks on the island home 
of the Japanese people, they would have to depend on Soviet Bussia. 
Mr. Ohurchill thought loudly of such an eventuality when in the last 
week of May, 1943, he — “seated side by side with President Eoosevelt 
in the President’s study at White House” — to quote from the London 
Dailv Mail correspondent at Washington, bespoke such help ; 

“...it was no seciet th%t the Alius would like to make use of ij^iberian bases 
at an appropriate time for bombing operalions against Japan”, 

This kite-flying coincided ia time with the vi^it of Mr. Joseph Davis, 
some-time U. 8. A. ambassador at Moscow, to Marshal Stalin with a 
“sealed” letter to him from bis President. The world’s Press was 
busy speculating on the contenfes of this letter. Wa have seen a 
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version to say that the letter contained among many other topics 
a request for permission to use by the Allied Powers of the Siberian 
bases to which Mr Churchill had made such wistful reference. 
Marshal Stalin has not yet been able to accede to the request of 
his western allies. The ‘‘appropriate time'* has not come, appropriate 
to Soviet interests and necessities, though there has been a meeting 
at the capital of Iran of the three leaders of the principal “United Nations'*, 
Japan was having a needed respite. 

Allied military commentators have begun to say that Japan was being 
forced, as Germany has been, on the defensive ; that her strategy was 
“to hold every inch of tijjis outer rim (in the Pacific) 
War weariness— as long as possible, to make every Allied move as 

a war weapon expensive as possible**. It is being contended that the 

Allies could well afford to stand this expense which 
Japan could not. They were better able to stand a long war. Up to 
the end of 1942 the Allied Powers built their hopes of ultimate victory 
on a long-drawn war ; their industrial potentiality, specially of the 
United States, would, it was claimed, enable them to outstay the power 
of endurance of the Axis Powers ; they hoped by prolonging the war 
to create war weariness amongst the-*peoples of the Axis countries and 
break their morale. But such a strategy cut both ways. The leaders 
of the Allied Powers were conscious of this development. Mr. Churchill 
gave expression to fears and hopes bearing on this subject, sometime 
in May, 1943. 

“There is one grave danger which will go along with us until the end. That 
danger is the undue piolongation of the war. It is in the dragging out of war 
at enormous expense till the denooeracies are tired or boied or split that the main 
hopes of Germany and Japan must now reside. We must destroy this hope as we 
have destroyed so many otheis”. 

But this was speaking of the future. In the immediate present, the 
present that we have been speaking of— the first six months of 1943 — 
^ ^ Japan was on the top grade. Her Premier, General 

Sm-A^^c wdH- speaking at the 82nd Extraordinary Session 

ment and Interests of the Imperial Diet, held in the second week of June, 
reiterated the permanent element of his country’s foreign 
policy — “It is Japan's immutable policy to free Greater Asia from age- 
long Anglo-Saxon domination**. Eeturning from a tour in the Greater 
East Asia Co-Prosperity region a few weeks later, he could report that 
the peoples of these areas understood “Nippon's true intentions’* and 
were “concentrating Ml efforts to destroy the Anglo-American Powers.** 
As preliminary steps towards securing this “collaboration” Japan had 
taken certain st'^ps that would appeal to the interests and senti- 
ments of the peoples concerned- First came the Nanking administra- 
tion It has been given a certain amount of more power in the 
administrative field ; its fighting forces under Japanese officers were 
being given a little more military training with modern arms and 
ammunitions ; these were being used for garrison --duty thus relieving 
regular Japanese units. In the session of the Imperial Diet referred 
to above the Japanese Premier promised “to accord the honour of 
independence to the Philippines in the course of the current year”; 
he intended “to realise this state of affairs as early as possible in 
Java— and Burma.” India also was not forgotten by him. “Japan 
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is resolved to enable India to obtain full independence in the true 

sense of the term”, declared he ; and Subhas Chandra Basu*s **army 
of liberation” was being nursed and licked into shape by the Japanese 
war lords, if we understand aright the words of Lord Linlithgow's 
Home Secretary uttered in reply to a question in the 
Council of State. Thailand received slices of territory — about 38,770 
square miles— transferred to her from the Malaya States *‘as an earnest 
of better things to come.’* These items of news pointed out to the 
process by which Japan was trying to lay the fpundation stones of her 
^‘Greater Asia Co-prosperity Sphere”, and strengthening their setting 


As against this political strategy, Britain and the United States 
have not been able so far to put a better show, to erect a better 
sounding-board. In the “protectorate” of Burma, Japan 
PhilippfnL^& place at the head of the adminis- 

Burma tration, Dr. Ba Maw, a former Premier of Burma 

whom the British had to imprison for a little while 
during the last days of their regime in the country. In the 
Philippines, men like Mayor Jorge Vargas of Manila, once a close 
friend of President Quezon and General MacArthur, have been 
“collaborating*' with the new ruling authorities. A D. S. A. publicist, 
Clark Lee, Associated Press Pacific correspondent, has said that “it 
would not be realistic to write off”" such men as “Quislings”. 

This writer has also described how Japan has been organising the 
natural and human resources of these territories for fighting her wars with 
Britain and the United States 25 per cent of the staffs of the Tokyo 
Ministries of Commerce and Industry, of Railways, of Welfare, of 
Agriculture and Education, together with other “specialists”, are being 
sent there. The Japanese language is being taught, as well as customs 
and beliefs. Thousands of Japanese families are going there as pioneers 
of “better life** represented by Japan ; they will make their homes 
in these territories. Young men and women from China, Java, 
the Philippines, Indo-China, Thailand, Burma are being brought to 
Japan to be trained to appreciate the virtues of the “Co-prosperity 
Sphere"', and work and labour for its firmer foundation, for beating 
back the assaults of Anglo-American capitalist-imperialism. 
Mr. Lee appears to think that the Japanese have been making a 
success of this job, being allowed the time to do so. Already they 
, ... l^sbve had two years to achieve the “military, economic 

toe*to*orgai5fe political consolidation” of Bast Asia. Prom the 

her conquests Philippines they have been getting chrome and 

copper ; from Malaya tin and rubber ; coal has been 
coming from the Selangor mines ; petroleum suitable for aviation 
gasoline comes from the Sumatra oil fields, from Borneo come coal, 
high-grade petroleum, gold, copper, mercury tad cinnabar ; Indo-Ohina 
supplies rice and coal ; Java rubber, quinine and petroleum ; and in 
North China “there is all the iron and coal that Japan can use**. 
These resources have been enabling her to strengthen and extend bar 
heavy industries. And for their protection from Allied bombers 
she has been dispersing these to different points in her 
far-flung empire. Certain elefhents of these have already been set 
in North China, Eorea, Shanghai^ Manila, Singapore, and Mj&m 
relieving pressure from the cities of ,Zofeyo^ Yoteahabaa, 

%m 
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Osaka, Shimoueseki, and Moji — all concentrafjed in four areas along 
a 440 mile strip of coast south and west of Tokyo. Japan has also 
began trying to connect Shanghai with Singapore by railway This would 
give her a net-work of interior communication^ — securing to her a position 
almost as strong as Germany*s in Europe. These defensive arrangements 
follow the pattern set up in every country that has been caught up by 
“total war”. 

We have brought out the story of Japan’s fight with the Anglo-Amer- 
ican Powers. But the key-stone of the offensive operations directed 
, against her lies in Ohina — she who has borne the heat 

to breahTchi^a’s burden, the sorrows and sufferings, the insults 

“rice bowl” and indignities at the hands of her rapacious neighbour 

for sis long years — ^for four years unaided by anybody, 
and for the last two years with inadequate help from these two^ leaders 
of the “United Nations”. The New York weekly — Time — in its issue of 
July 12, 1943, gives a “balance sheot” of the sixth year of her war 
with Japan : “two terrible famines that swept Honan and Kwantung ; 
a price level now 87 times the pre-war level ; the throttling grip of 
blockade ; the hunger of vast armies for medicines and munitions ; 
the creeping paralysis of transport.’' As against this is to be put the 
“only major Japanese military drive — the campaign in western Hupeh — 
(that) has been smashed”; the Ohinese air force has “taken the air for the 
first time in several years, shot down enemy planes, and co-operated 
with the U. S. 14th Air Force”. This report does but give a very 
inadequate picture of the Ohina front as it was being sought to be 
battered down by Japan. During the whole of March, 1943, the Japanese 
threw “an eight-pronged drive southward toward huge dyke-bound Tung- 
ting Lake”, The campaign had an economic objective — it “seriously 

interfered with the spring plantings of rice and cotton in one of China’s 
too few fertile basins.” The blasting of the dykes of the Lake flooded 
a huge area west of it which not only fed lakhs of soldiers but people 
in far distant provinces.” Eight weeks later the Japanese tried to exploit 
this position hy driving toward the key mountain passes — ^Yuyankwan 
and Ohangyang. But they met with stiff resistance here. The Chinese 
threw “crack” units into the fight and broke the Japanese formations 
stationed at the Yuyankwan Pass, and pursued them east. By the 
first week of June reports of “the victory on the Yangtze” could be 
given to the world. “Elements of five Japanese divisions” followed by 
soldiers of the “puppet’* regime at Nanking, were hurrying back to the 
north of the river. Ten miles up the river from lohang stands a 
mammoth slab of rock called Sbihpai. Here was “one key to the 

fortifications of Central China” ; against it the Japanese threw full 
three divisions. But the defence held. And the attackers had to beat 
a q.uiek retreat. “The Chinese bad defeated the largest single striking 
force the J apapese had put together since Burma in 1942” in the China 
front. This gave a new confidence to the Chinese themselves, put heart 
into their carefully-nursed air force, and demonstrated the value of the 
help that the 14th U. S. Air Force could render to Ohina. This 
force was stationed in bases in South Ohina, it hurried to Central 
China in time to strengthen the small Air Force of Ohina when news 
of this Japanese offensive reached it. 
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But this victory did not assure the Chinese people that deliverance 
was near* She could not forget that Japan had caught her unprepared 
to wage a modern war ; that victory in this war 

could come out of effective help from the Western 

^strategy world that had not felt able till the sixth year of 

the war to accept her as an equal in the comity of 
modem nations. Bitter experience has been teaching her how 

dependent she was for survival as an independent nation on this 
world lying across ten thousand miles of ocean waters, the waters 
of three of the greatest oceans. This dependence was brought home 
to her by three facts even during 1943. Madame Ohiang Kai-shek 

had to underbake a journey to the United States to plead with the 

leaders of the “United Nations’* for greater help to her war-scarred 
people. Lieutenant-General Arnold, chief of U S. Air Force, was 
sent to Chungking by President Eoosevelt, with instructions to “find 
out how best to build up an air strength in China’*. The gist of 
his report is not of a hopeful nature ; a sizeable air force could not 
be maintained in China “if it must be supplied by air alone’* ; 
real and effective help to China could only come when “a land 
supply route” has been cleared. The easiest was “probably through 
Burma”, as a commentator has surmised. That has yet to come. 
The other fact that has been disturbing the mind of China is the political 
strategy that Japan has been directing to secure the help of Asiatic 
peoples to uphold her “Greater East Asia Co-Prosperity Sphere”. We 
have triad to indicate above certain of the lines followed by her. Mayor 
Vargas’ speech on the anniversary of the first Pearl Harbour day 
linking the fortunes of the Philippines with those of Japan, Dr. Ba 
Maw’s declaration that the blood of Burmese would flow for making 
the “Greater East Asia Co-Prosperity Sphere” dream into a reality— 
these may have no intrinsic value of their own. But public men 
and publicists in China who have felt in their bones the cruel effectiveness 
of Japanese methods of war and who know their Japan if anybody in this 
world can be said to know her as well — they have never been been able to 
reconcile themselves to the Churchill strategy that ruled the “United 
Nations” — Germany comes first, then Japan. Their impatience with this 
policy has been well-known. It found a new expression in the March of 1943 
when Japanese hordes were driving to the “rice bowl** of China 
lying north-west of Tungting Lake. The Communist newspaper of 
Chungking — Ta Kung Pao — asked : 


*‘How strong will Japan become in nine months, in one and half years, or in 
two and half years daring which the United Nations are concentrating against 
Hitler 


The months that have followed since then have not shown the 
“United Nations** to military advantage in the front that Japan has 
created in east Asia for liqnidating Anglo-American 
domination from the life of half the world’s population 
huddled^ in this region. The world has come to 
know since December 7, 1941. how strong Jafsan ii. 
It hftS often wondered at the way that Ordna has been able td 
fight back the stiecessive wafes of Japarfcete armies as these lmj& 
sought to engulf her# We^ have ofteof' oalldd i# Bt “iiMracto*^ 


♦Miracle*' iu 
Chine—an 
Cxplamdieii 
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tried to understand and explain it. In Yol. I of 1942 of the Indian 
Annual Register we made a special attempt to do so. As months 
have been added to months and lengthened into years our wonder 
and admiration have grown at this spectacle. The Generalissimo 
and Madame Ohiang Kai-shek have represented to us the heroic 
spirit of this ancient people — a co-equal with ours in time and in 
the ageless philosophy of decent human conduct. Their deeds have written 
their names in imperishable letters in the world’s history. Their 
speeches and messages have carried to the world’s farthest corners 
the call to heroic endurance in the cause of national self-respect. 
The majority of these, addressed as these were to the Chinese 
people, could not be understood by non-Ohinese-speaking peoples. It was 
only recently, on the sixth anniversary of Japan’s unprovoked and 
undeclared war on China, that 60 of the Generalissimo’s speeches 
and messages have been compiled and made available to English- 
speaking peoples, in a volume entitled — Resistance and Reconstruction. 
Extracts from these have brought us near to an explanation of the 
“miracle” in China. These give us an idea of the “strategy of 
vast space” by the adoption of which China’s military leadership has 
been able to hold back Japan for six long years. On October 26, 1938, 
the Generalissimo indicated it thus : 

“Our plan has been to establish the bases of our resistance, not along the 

coast or rivers or at centres ot communication but in the vast interior (The) 

war is beyond considerations of time and space.” 


But it is not military acumen only that has enabled the Chinese 
people to withstand Japanese attacks. The “will” of the people has 
been transformed into a “powerful weapon”, into a 
China’s hope of “dynamic force”. When Japan launched on her 

fhe future “China Incident”, her militarists failed to take into 

account this impalpable force. The Generalissimo 
who had his military training in Japan and came to know of the 
limitations of this group, put his fingers on these on April 10, 1940 ; 


“Nothing will ever make (the Japanese) understand the measure of the spiritual 
strength of our people ; their ignorance of the age is incurable, and of China still 
deeper.” 

These quotations prepare our miqds for the future of China in 
the comity of modern nations. It was sketched out in words that are 
true to the traditions of a country that had put the soldier at the lowest 
rung of the social hierarchy. On November 17, 1942, the Generalissimo 


said : 

‘*We repudiate the leadership of Asia idea because the Fuehrer principle has 
been synonymous with domination and exploitation precisely as the [Japanese] 
East Asia Oo prosperity Sphere has stood for a race of mythical supermen lording 
over grovelling subject races. China has no desire to replace Western imperialism 
in Asia with an Oriental imperialism or isolationism”. 


This repudiation by China’s supreme leader of “Chinese imperialism” 
of which certain Euro-American publicists have already begun to 
talk is a sign-post that should be taken note of. 
Allied strategy It gives expression to a hope that perhaps may not 

in Pacific area be fulfilled ifi^,human nature, — Euro- American human 

nature rather than Asiatic — does not undergo more 
rs^dical change i!h its mental make-up. But in the living present 
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the men and women of China have been writing in blood and tears 

their repudiation of the cannibal principle in State-craft. Their Western 
allies can but send them trickles of help on which to sustain their 
offensive and defensive arrangements. The situation, as it is, is not 
satisfactory if we are to judge by the articles that have ben appear- 
in the Press of the United States. We have already referred to one 
such article which had * a sensational heading - Japan has already 
won her war. We have culled from it the items that indicated 
how Japan has been stabilizing her position owing to the failure of 
the two leaders of the “United Nations*' — Britain and the United 
States'—to disturb her from the juicy portions of the newly-got 
possessions. Another article, written after an actual tour of the 

fighting fronts in the Pacific area, by Hans Baldwin, military editor 

of the New York Times, is more disturbing. It tries to throw the 
spot-light on the Pacific strategy of the Allied Powers, on the 

deficiencies that mark the China hont. He discussed the possibilities 
of the various routes from which the heart of the Nipponese 
empire could be ^ attacked. Mr. Baldwin thinks that 

as “the real, almost insuperable problem is supply*’, that as 
China is virtually cut off from the world, the strategists of the Allied 
command have to find a route of supply. The British thesis appears 
to be that the winning of the “Burma Eoad** would open out such 
a route ; the U. S. thesis appears to be that on the Indo-Burma 
frontier the Allies should keep the Japanese engaged and try to 
send supplies to China through India, while the main attack on Japan 
should come from the sea and air, starting from Hawaii. Mr Baldwin 
subjects by implication the British thesis to criticism by making 
light of the possibilities of the “Burma Eoad”. As one ground division 

in active combat consumes about 18,900 maunds of ammunition per day, 

the “Burma Eoad'* which used to bring about one third of this weight 
every day, cannot be much of a help by itself alone in modern warfare. 
The east coast ports of China are all in Japanese possession. Canton* 
for instance, used to admit about eight times the supplies that could 
be carried on the “Burma Eoad”. The capture of these ports from 
the land side would ^ require the conquest of Burma, Malaya, Thailand, 
and Branch Indo-Ohina. And “in those jungles and steamy vastnesses 
the enemy might be able to hold out for years”. Without Eussia’s 
help or connivance war cannot be brought to bear against “Japan's 
continental power”. She is a great sea power also, and it has become 
the special United States job to tighten the ring that encircles 
Japanese strongholds— from Australia and the Solomons, from the 
Aleutians, from India and China. But 

"The main effort may well be westward from Hawaii and Midway— a direct 
thrust against the heart of Japan,” 


The division of work sketched by Mr. Baldwin appears to relegate 
the Burma front, and the base in India, to a subordinate position* 
oi. announcement in the last week of June, 1943, 

WaveU Archibald Wavell, commander-in-chief ^ df 

as war chief India, would succeed Lord Linlithgow * its 
Governor-General, sugjtested bther changes in 
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with this speculation. Sir Archibald had been supreme commander 
of the A. B. 0. D, forces in their fight against Japan during the 
disastrous months of 1942 Did his record in this campaign count 
in this change-over as Sir Claude Auchinlek’s Lybia record had sent him 
into temporary eclipse ? It is useless for us to speculate on the 
various considerations that must have influenced the British War 
Cabinet to relieve Sir Archibald of his life’s vocation and to send 
him to the gilded chambers of Delhi-Simla. British military policy 
has seen to it that the people of India do not develop their military 
instincts and judgment. We, therefore, cannot judge Sir Archibald 
as a leader of men in modern warfare. We can only share with 
our readers what a U. S. commentator said of him during the 
Lybian campaign: 

**Up to the early summer of 1941 he had not learned to handle a large force as 
abl^r as he has repeatedly shown that he can handle a small force. When the 
Italians entered the war m June, 1940, General Wavell had a compact little army 
in the Western Desert. He moved it easily and beautifully, holding off the Italian 
force ten times the size of his own. Gradually, as the Middle Eastern forces 
expanded under his feet, he floated out of depth. The bigger the forces, equipment 
and units he had to handle became, the harder General Wavell found it to keep 
control.” 

To a layman this criticism pointed out to a lack of the 
power of co-ordination from which Lord Linlithgow's administration of 
,, India has suffered the most during the war years 

^Asia”^reSrd* (1939 — ’43). The Governor-General-to-be when he was 

called upon in the opening months of 1942 to guide 
the Allied forces in east Asia had an almost impossible situation to 
handle owing to the supineness of London and the crass incompe- 
tence of the local administrations. The conceit of an imperial race 
had twisted all natural human relation in the '‘dependent” part of 
the empire, and the sullen but silent discontent of the subject 
population found expression m non-co-operation with war activities, 
and when the Japanese actually attacked, in armed revolt against the 
ruling authorities. The self-complacence of the Imperial General Staff 
had neglected to organise the forces and refSources of the “dependent” 
empire with a view to fight a modem war which we have been told 
is “total war” requiring the co-operation of the heart, mind and 
body of the people concerned. The empire statesmen of Britain had 
under-estimated all the material and non-material dissatisfactions that 
Japan would exploit and inflame against the racial arrogance of the 
Euro-American peoples. It is these inadequacies of Britain’s imperial 
policy that Sir Archibald Wavell had at short notice been required to 

patch up in 1942. And if he failed to meet the demand, the fault 

was not his alone, but of the system. He was part of a machine, 
and that machine went wrong. His individual responsibility for the break- 
down in the military campaign will be assessed by the future historian. 

Now that he has been called upon to play a new role the 
publicist in India will naturally hunt out his political ideas and 
affiliations. He is said to have helped to ease the 
Sir Archibald as situation in Egypt when Sa’ad Zaglul Pasha was 

a politician leading that people. We have not heard that when 

Sir Stafford Oripps came out on his mission to Indiai 
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and Sir Archibald was commander-in-chief of India, the latter was any 
way helpful in trying to enlist nationalist Indian feeling on the side of the 
Allied cause. We know that he had interviews with the Congress 
President, Moulana Abul Kalam Azad, and Pundit Jawaharlal Nehru, 
for the purpose of evolving a self-respecting formula for the defence 
arrangements of the country the failure to fiud which was one of the 
causes of the rejection of the Oripps proposals. It may * be that the 
individual in Sir Archibald could not rise above the British class 
interests and conceits that really guided and ruled the Delhi-Simla 
bureaucracy. That was in 1942. Fifteen months later the soldier has 
been made into a politician. His supreme duty now was to bridge the 
“spiritual alienation*’ that separated India and Britain. The months ahead 
will show how he rises to the call of the situation. 


It is natural, however, on such occasions to speculate on the 
course of activities as it is hoped or apprehended to be pursued by 


The British 
Press on Sir 
Archibald 


the new ruler or rulers. In the present instance, 
since the announcement of Sir Archibald Wavells* 
appointment, the speculation has been mostly done by 


the British publicists, their opposite numbers of India 


having found the thing useless. The soldier has been made into a 


politician not because unsuspected qualities of statesmanship have been 
discovered in him, hut because he will be best able “to steer India’s 


course through the storms of war and the upheaval of an industrial 
and social re-making'*, to quote from the editorial in the London 
Observer (weekly). The more clever among the interpreters of British 
opinion have sought to build up a thesis on the material improvement 
in the life of our people to be worked under the new Governor- 
General by fixing on an item out of bis “mental bag.” The ruling 
classes in modern nations were found prepared to spend thou-ands of 
crores of rupees in carrying on the destructive activities of war ; 
these same classes were found to be violently opposed to the spending 
of a few crores of rupees for the arts of peace that would enrich the 
life of the commonalty of their lands* Sir Archibald had commented on 
this contrast, and British commentators hastened to drive its lessons 


home into us that under the Wavell regime we would have our dal and 
hhat, and plenty of them. These mentors took pains to educate us anew 
into the belief that the problem in India was not political alone, 
concerned with her inferior status in the comity of nations ; it was more 
economic concerned with the poverty in the material life of India. They 
played round this topic, forgetful that British policy during the centuries 
has made matters worse, the latest manifestation of which was the 


famine in Bengal that killed oflE more than twenty lakhs of people. They 
talked, as the London Times did, of pressing on with “social and 
economic programmes, too long subordinated to politics and neglected in 
India” ; they hoped at the end of this process — “at one later stage to 
seek in practical objectives and measures the release of the will and 
power to co-operate, without which the constitutional outlook is dark 
indeed*” 


There is nothing new in this line of argument. When alien rulers 
are confronted by a political blind alley, they and their apologists 
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begin to talk of the object of all government being “roast mutton, 
potatoes'* — the equivalent of the Indian dal hhat or 
Building a new roti. The London Times was not the only organ 

character for him of British opinion that harped on this theme. The 

Obseiver talked of the “Industrial Revolution*’ that has 
been remaking our life— “a period comparable in some respects with 
the first decade of Soviet Russia.” One can only smile at this 
allusion when he remembered that in the land of the Soviets there 
were no alien rulers to dictate the thoughts and activities of the 
people, no foreign finance-capital that preferred ^ its own interests to 
those of the natives of the soil. The Economist chimed in with this 
thesis when it wrote : “There can be no better foundation for the 
common cause between Britain and India than the formulation of steps 
towards social and economic rehabilitation that are needed** ; it talked 
of the “bread and butter requirements” of India that alone can be 
“sure foundation for the bid of this soldier turned statesman to be 
the last British-chosen Viceroy of India.” 

The similarity of the language used by these three papers cannot 
be accidental. We have yet to find out why they were led to build 

up a new character for Field Marshal Sir Archibald 

An old, familiar Wavell as a miracle-man in financial and economic 

technique affairs. We propose to wait and see. During the 

interval we are prepared to leave the subject where it 
was left by Sydney Smith speaking of another victim of imperialism. 
That was about a hundred years back when Daniel O’Connell was 
making a new history for Ireland, and a potato famine was on the 
way to halve the population of that island. Those who profitted from 
British exploitation of Ireland had cogent reasons to feel disgusted 
with things as men and nature were making these for the discomfiture 
of the ruling classes. And Sydney Smith prescribed for the ease of 
their souls a nostrum as ineffective in the I9th century as it will 
prove in the 20th. 

“The object of all government is roast mutton, potatoes, claret, a stout constable 
and honest justice, a clear high way and a free chapel. What trash to be bawling 
in the streets about the Green Island, the Isle of the Ocean ; the bold anthem go 
bragh. A far better anthem would be Erin go bread and cheese, Erin go cabins 
^at will keep out the rains, Erin go pantaloons without holes in them,” 

— {Specially contribvted hy Sri Suresh Chandra Deb,) 
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P r o c e e d i n g s of the Council 

Budget Session — New Delhi — ISth. February to 3rd. April 1943 

Eailway Budget foe 1943—44 

The Council of State began its Budget session at New Delhi on the t5th. 
February 1943, Sir Maneckji Dadahhoy preniding. Sir Leonard Wihon, Chief 
Commissioner of Eaiiways in presenting the Eailway Budget for 1943-44 said : 

“During this year, the railways over the main traffic routes have been working 
available engines and wagons to full capaseifey when these were not interrupted by 
floods and cyclones and by sabotage, yet the number of wagons loaded up to date 
this year is less by^ about 15 per cent on the gauge and about 17 per cent on the 
metre gauge than in last year. This is due to the hold up of wagons in ports and 
military depots and to dislocation of goods traffic by the movement of a larger 
number of military special trains.” 

Sir Leonard paid a tribute to the Central and Regional Priority Authorities 
which have so ably helped transportation and consequently the war effort, by the 
prevention of unnecessary movements of traffic, by distributing traffic between 
available means of transport and by giving priority to the movement of commo- 
dities most necessary for the life of the country and for war purposes. 

He added, “The shortage of visible supplies of food is one of the major 
difficulties with which the country is faced today. Up to date it can be said that 
an adequate supply of wagons has been made available for this purpose but food 
grains have not been offered for transport to the extent • required to meet the 
demands in the deficient areas. The importation from overseas of large quantities 
of wheat, which has been arranged, will help to solve the food problem and 
railways will assist in the distribution of this vital commodity though this will 
further tax the already heavily loaded system. # 

“The disturbances to railway working due to unforeseen occurrences have been 
more than usual this year. Hurs caused some dislocation to the traffic in Sind in 
the early part of the year, there were serious breaches of the lines in Sin4 Bihar 
and Assam due to floods during the monsoon and in November a cyclone was the cause 
of a breach of the line in Oiissa. In August a campaign of destruction of the rail- 
ways was started by misguided people and their attempts to interrupt communi- 
cations adversely affected traffic especially in August and September. The list of dis- 
turbances would be incomplete without reference to enemy bombing though this has 
not been severe. Our expenditure has been increased by the employment of many 
additional men for the prevention of accidents due to sabotage and whilst in most 
cases their efforts have proved successful there have been regrettable accidents to 
running trains some with loss of life. 

In view of the ever-increasing demand for rail transport we may assume that 
during 1943-44 the railways will as in this year be worked to full capacity. The 
dislocation to traffic caused by sabotage and by foods and cyclones has to some 
extent adversely affected this yearns earnings and though it would be unwise to 
assume that there will be no dislocation next year, we do assume that any which 
may result from unforeseen occurrences will have less effect than those of this yean 
We, therefore, expect that the gross traffic receipts in 1943-44 will exceed the 
estimate for the current year by i of a crore and will reach the record figure of 150 
crores* In addition we expect a net revenue of 2,17 crores from miscellaneous 
transactions.” 

In conclusion he said : ‘T would commend to the House the railwaymen who 
have done so well during a year in which the pressure on them has been greater 
than ever before* The greatest trial with which they have had to contend was &at 
imposed by those who set out to destroy the track and other railway property^ and 
in this trial they displayed the courage necessary to restore the damage and to keep 
the traffic moving. On each of the many occasions of sabotage to the track, a 
derailment with loss of life might have occurred, had it not been for the 
vigilance of the staff. Despite the vigilance there have been derailments 

ana loss of life. Yet the train staff continued to work iheir trains 
in the face of this danger* There have been several panic evirnuatimifl 
due to bombing or the fear pf it, yet those who left the danger area 
railwaymen to continue at work ana Mb they did with few excemions, Mmm 
is nothing more infectious than panic, I said In this House imt year that the 
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country expects railwaymen to carry on despite the fear or consequences of enemy 
attack. I said then that I believed they would do so and I still hold that belief.” 

Changes in E. P. T. Act Urged 

16th. FEBRUARY The Council today rejected by 31 votes to 2, Mr Hossain 
Imamus resolution recommending changes in the Excess Profits Tax Act, 1940 
increasing the percentage to 80%, lowering the taxable limit from Rs. 30,000 to 
Rs. ipOOO and requiring that no standard profit should be less than 4®/o on the 
invested capital, and that standard profit should not be higher than that shown 
in the return submitted by the assessees. Mr. Imam said that he believed in the 
theory that the war should not be made an occasion for profiteering, and his 
resolution would not only be helpful to the Government but a large number of 
people. He wanted a large number of those persons who were making huge 
pronts from war supplies to come under the purview of the Act. Opposing the 
resolution, Mr* P. N, Sapru said that to work a capitalist system or economy 
the incentive effort should be kept alive. He wondered why the so-called 
capitalists had been marked out for a special attack. Mr. F. F. Ealikar was of 
the opinion that if the mover’s new point was accepted, it would help to kill 
Indian industry. Speaking on behalf of the Government, Mr. C. P. JoneSt 
Finance Secretary, said it was impossible to discuss the present resolution at a 
time when the whole budgetary position was not before the House. An isolated 
aspect of the budget could not be discussed in advance. The resolution affected 
the incidence as well as the working, of the ept Act, and it was regarded by 
the Government as entirely unnecessary. As there was considerable opposition 
to his resolution, Mr. Imam wanted to withdraw it but the House insisted that 
it should be put to the vote. 

Decontrolling of Prices 

Pt. H. N, Eunru moved a resolution urging a co-ordinated policy throughout 
the country in respect of wheat and other foodstuffs, following the recent decon- 
trolling of prices. He criticized the Government of first adhering to price-control 
and trying to make it effective by exports and also by the increased requirements 
of the country resulting from the greater purchasing power of the people. A 
situation like the present, Pt. Kunzru said, called for effective remedy, and the 
whole country should be treated as one economic unit. He also urged for substantial 
shipments from abroad to relieve the food situation. Sir Jogendra Singh said 
that one striking result of the removal of control was that there was no black 
market now in the Punjab and that prices were now steadily going down. He 
said that an incentive bad also to be provided to the producer so that more 
food could come into the market, which would result in an automatic fall in 
prices. Mr. R. U. Holdaworth, explaining the Government’s attitude, said that 
he was prepared to accept the resolution. He said the Government did not 
remove the maximum price of wheat to please the Punjab Government as was 
suggested in some quarters, but in order to try to restore normal conditions of 
trade with a view to restoring confidence in the country, for want of which, and 
consequent hoarding, the country had to face the present condition. He thought 
that a return of confidence would bring out supplies and ease prices. Mr. 
Holdswoith added that the Government of India were getting a good deal of 
co-operation from the Provincial Governments who were putting their surpluses 
at the disposal of other deficit provinces. Discussion had not concluded when the 
House adjourned till the 22nd. 

General Discussion of Railway Budget 

22nd. FEBRUARY The Council held a general discussion on the Railway 
Budget today. The War Transport Member, Bir Edward Benthall referred to the 
manufacture of locomotives in India, and said that the Government had already 
decided to manufacture them in this country. The question was how soon 
construction could be taken in hand. He referred to the recommendations of the 
Humphrey-Srinivasan Committee, which were about to be implemented, when the 
war broke out. The scheme had to be held in abeyance in order to take up 
munitions production, more vitally important at that time. He claimed that the 
Government were perfectly justified in converting railway work-shops in India 
into munition -production factories. Consequent on Japan’s entry into the war 
pressure on India’s transport considerably increased, and in, order to cope with 
the situation, there were heavier demands on locomotives ' and rolling stock 
available in the country* Bir Edward stated that all wagons ordered by the 
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Railway Board were being constructed in this country, very largely from Indian 
material but ordeis had to be placed abroad for locomotives. After explaining 
that a sudden turn-over to locomotive production in India was not possible as it 
involved the setting up of large new munitions factories in place of the railway 
workshops and also raised the question of availability of locomotive construction, 
the War Transport Member declared that the Government were discussing for 
the past several months, with experts the question of the best design for India, 
After it was decided upon, he said, they would consider whether at the juncture 
it would be profitable to have their own locomotive factories or to continue for 
the war period to obtain them from America, Referring to dismantlement of 
certain branch lines, the War Transport Member stated there was no likelihood 
of any further dismantlement, judging from present conditions. The post-war 
rail-road problem would be given serious attention at the proper time, but at 
the moment, there were other more serious problems facing us. and it was not 
possible to study a problem of such vast dimensions now. It bad pleased him, 
he said, to find that the House bad liked the Government's endeavours to syste- 
matize railway finances with regard to the Reserve Fund Depreciation Fund and 
transfer to General Revenue of portions of the surplus. 

* Sir A, P. Pairo urging a revision of the allocation policy, said there should 
be a steady development of the Reserve Fund to enable the railways to stand on 
their own resources during the coming years. He further regretted that nothing 
had been done to provide facilities to passengers in spite of huge profits. He urged 
the speedy restoration of dismantled lines, as their removal had caused distress 
to the people. 

Mr* Bbssam Imam, referring to the walk- out by the Progressive Party 
earlier in the day, said : “We are in sympathy with our fellow countrymen, 
but we have a duty to those who have sent us here and therefore we are taking 

E art in the discussion. Stating that the operating expenditure of the railways 
ad increased enormously, he said a watch should be kept that increased income 
was not being squandered away in increased expenditure. He urged that more 
attention should be paid to the transport of people’s food and asked the Defence 
Department to limit themselves to the bare necessity in the matter of wagons, etc, 
Mr. M, N, Dalai referring to locomotive construction in India, said that if 
200 locomotives had to be ordered from abroad, alternative arrangements should 
be made to replenish our stocks by starting locomotive factories in this country. He 
said that even experts had recommended that the use of railway workshops for 
other purposes was not proper. 

Sir ShanMaa Askuran also stressed the need for manufacturing locomotives 
in this country, apart from other reasons, in the interests of India’s future 
industrial development. He said : “We have large sterling assets accumulating 
to our credit. There is the danger of utilizing these assets merely to patronize 
British industry even after the war. I want to guard against all such dangers”, 

Mr. B, JH, Parker asked the Government to give proper consideration now 
to the difficult rail-road problem that would face them soon after the war, and 
give the matter proper weight while considering different aspects of the problems 
of railways. 

Ordinances During War 

24th. FEBRUARY The necessity for giving the executive authority a free band 
in all matters concerning the prosecution of the war was stressed by Sir Sultan 
Ahmed, Law Member, in the Council today. He emphasized this point during a 
debate on Mr, P, W. Sapru^s lesolution uiging the appointment of a committee to 
review the scope of ordinances promulgated by the Governor-General since the 
commencement of the war and their efftet on the powers of the High Courts as 
criminal courts of appeal. 

Sir Sultan said : “The power to issue oidinances is vested in the Governor- 
General under Section 72, Schedule 9 of the Government of India Act, 1925. He 
is the sole authority in cases of emergency to make and promulgate such ordinances 
and no authority can question his power to do so and ordinances so made have 
the like force of law as an Act passed by the Indian Legislature, That being Uie 
fiosition if the Governor-General has promulgated an orainanc% tiie scope 
provision of which does not appeal to anyone else, neither the GoverndrnGeneralr|%* 
Council nor the Legislature have any jurisdiction to question his 
The Law Memiber, therefore, considered the resolution futile, 
however, given him ant opportunity to deal with the queslloii 
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generally about which misconception seemed to exist in the country. He said that 
when a country was at war the safety of the people depended on the eflScient 
conduct of the war, for which the executive authority, as opposed to the Legisla- 
ture, was primarily responsible. In conducting the war, the executive authority 
must not be hampered by the law but must be allowed to invoke it to its aid 
quickly. One way of enabling it to do so was to have an Act empowering it to 
make the rules. The other way was to use the ordinance making power. Analyzing 
the directions in which these powers had been used he said that at the time when 
India was not involved closely in the active operation of the war and when the 
chief task was to organize production and control activities which might help the 
enemy directly or indirectly, the most important ordinances of the peiiod related to 
man-power. After the entry of Japan into the war when the menace to the safety 
of India became obvious a large number of ordinances had to be promulgated. 
The main principle of these was, in accordance with the first duty of the 
Government, to protect the law-abiding population from any outbreaks and to 
enable Government to act effectively. Dealing with the question of the effect of the 
ordinances on the powers of the High Courts, the Law Member said that the 
right of appeal as such was affected only in the ease of 2 or 3 ordinances from 
among the 116 or so which had been promulgated. He gave the assurance that 
the Government of India would consult the Provincial Governments whether any 
feasible procedure could be adopted regarding the revisional powers of the High 
Courts. Government would also consider the removal of certain other technical 
difficulties in respect of the Special Courts Ordinance and the Enemy Agents 
Ordinance. In conclusion he pointed out that law-making in peace time and law- 
making during war were different. In peace-time, there was time for a leisurely 
examination of problems and law to a great extent was designed to regulate 
conditions which had already arisen. In war, speed was essential, and Government 
had to legislate largely for conditions which might aiiso but had not arisen. He 
declared thot no one would be more pleased than the Governor-General or the 
Governor-General-in-Council if some of the situations envisaged in Government 
legislation never materialized, but wisdom demanded that Government had ail its 
preparations made. 

Moving the resolution, which he later withdrew on assurances given by the 
Law Member, Mr. P. N, Sapru said that the ordinances were extremely drastic and 
had tended to substitute a reign of the executive for a reign of law. Assuming that an 
emergency existed and there was need for expedition in passing them, at least 
they could be referred to the Legislature for ratification. He claimed that the need 
for judicial safeguards in the country was greater to-day than ever before and no 
attempt should be made to override the powers of High Courts. 

The resolution was withdrawn. 

Amendment of India Act 1935 

Pandit Knnzru^s resolution, demanding an amendment of the Government of 
India Act, 1935 in order to make the Section 98 provinces subject to the control of 
the Governor-General-in-Council instead of the Governor-General, was rejected by 
7 votes to 6, Government remaining neutral. Moving the resolution, Pandit 
Hunzru said that nearly 181,000,000 Indians living in the 6 provinces now under 
the direct rule of Governors had no means of ventilating their grievances. Six 
Governors were exercising dictatorial powers. The main purpose of his resolution, 
he said, was to enable the Central Legislature to discuss the provincial administration. 

Sir Mohammed Usmans on behalf of the Government, announced that the 
Government would remain neutral on the resolution. Referring to Section 93 
provinces he said that the fault lay with the Congress who had gone out of office 
and refused to serve the country in time of its dire needs. Sir Mohammed 
claimed that under the Act the provinces were free in their own field of activities. 
Section 93 provided for the breakdown of the constitutional machinery and there- 
fore it was of a temporary nature. The proposal on the other hand would acquire 
for the Centre powers of interference in the provincial field of administration, 
which was opposed to the spirit of the 1935 Act. Furthermore in oases of difference 
between the Centre and the Provinces, the latter would be placed at a considerable 
disadvantage. Giving the Government of India’s view-point with regard to 
“discriminatory legislation” in Ceylon, Mrt G. jS". Bozman^ Secretary, Overseas 
Department, during question hour, said that there were measures on the Statute 
Book in Ceylon to which the Government of India had taken and still took 
objection. Certain administrative instructions also appeared to the Government of 
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India to deprive Indians in Ceylon of that equality of opportunity to which the 
Government of India considered them to be entitled. The Government of India 
had made suitable representations on all cases where they seemed to be required 
and were continually watching the interests of Indians in that Island. 

The Council adjourned till 5-30 p. m. on Feb. 27 when the Finance Secretary, 
Mr. U. E. Jones, preheated the Budget for the year 1943-44. 

OoNTEOL & Distribution of Foodstuffs 

2nd. MARCH The House took up consideration of non-official resolutions to-day. 
BIr. Hossain Imam moved a resolution urging the appointment of a committee of 
economists and representatives of parties in the Central Legislature to go into the 
question of distribution and control of prices of the necessaries of life, especially 
foodstuffs, and to suggest remedial measures, which should be implemented by the 
Government. Messrs Dalai, Bad^liah Sapru, Sir Shantidas Askm^an, Sardar 
Bahadur Sobha Singh and Blr. Kalikar supported it. Sir 8 , AT. Boy, War 
Transport Secretary, explained the position with regard to the alleged lack of 
transport. He did not think that the alleged wagon shortage had in any manner 
appreciably affected the transportof foodstuffs. Since August last the Government had 
been giving the highest priority to food but 3 months later a situation arose in 
which nothing was offered to be transported although the wagons were there. There 
was a tendency to put the blame on transport, [t was not right or just. The 
Government, he said, never for a moment overlooked the urgency and the impor- 
tance of transporting the people’s goods. Regarding coal, he said, that everything 
possible was being done to improve the wagons^ position and to approach the stan- 
dard of quota already laid down. The Commerce Secretary, BIr. AT. i?. Pillai 
explained the Government’s position with regard to charcoal, firewood and kerosine 
and cloth. He declared that cloth puichases by the Supply Department this year 
would be on a lower scale than last year. He considered that the setting up of a 
committee of the kind suggested in the resolution would be of little value because 
the Government were determinedly set on comprehensive plans regarding the 
supply of the necessities of life in this country, The Council rejected the resolution 
without a division. 

Accumtjuatxon of Sterling Resources in IT. K. 

A brief debate followed on Bir. If. DalaVs resolution urging prompt and 
speedy measures in regard to the situation created by the huge accumulation of 
sterling resources in the UK and the huge expansion of the volume of currency. 
The discussion had not concluded when the Council adjourned till March 6. 

General Discussion of Budget 

6tli. BIARCH : — ^The Council of State held a general discussion on the 
Budget today. Sir iT. F, Menon dwelt on the urgent need of mitigating the hard- 
ship caused by the recent rise in prices, especially of foodstuffs. He had no doubt 
that the additional purchasing power of the public and the stationary or dimini- 
shing supply of goods available for purchase were the chief causes of the increase 
in prices. He welcomed the scheme for increasing; food production and stressed 
the need of controlling prices and introducing rationing wherever necessary and 
feasible. He hoped the new loan would have a great anti-inflationary effect. For 
providing rupee finance for purchasing war supplies for the Allies in future, he 
thought that the experiment of fioating special Government of India rupee loans 
was worth trying. He approved of the new taxation proposals, which in his c^inion 
were very light. 

BIr. M* N, Dalai said that the new taxation wasliigh considering the poverty 
of the people of India. He remarked that an increase in the Oorporation tax would 
impede the growing habit of the people towards investing in industrial and other 
shares. In view ot the rising cost of living, he said, middle-class people were 
really in need of relief and, therefore, the exemption limit for income-l»x should 
have been raised from Es. 1,500 to Es. 2,500. Eegarding the tobacco tax, he wanted 
Government to exempt country ’‘biris.” He also held the other taxes unjustifiable 
and said that the Government could have borrowed a little more. 

Sir P, Pairo, championing the cause of the ryots, said that the burdens 
imposed on them by the proposed new taxation would be very heavy. While he 
did not approve the tax on tooacco he hoped that Government while making ndes 
would frame them so as to miniiniase tneir effect on the ryots. He said that the 
decision of BMQ to continue the present financial ammgement wiih InxKii was 
highly gratifying. 
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Mr. P. Sapru dealt with the financial settlement and declared that the 
fact that it was possible for xis to release portions of our troops for service abroad, 
showed that all the troops we had in the country were not needed for local defence 
and it struck him that the principle of regarding them as constituting joint war 
measures required that the portion of the cost which was due to the expansion of 
the India Army for service abroad should be borne by HMG irrespective of 
whether these troops stayed in India or went out of India. He saw no reason why 
the entire cost of the British garrison should not be borne by HMG. 

Mr. N* K, Das complained against both the direct and indirect taxes 
announced in the new Budget and said their pinch would be felt by the middle 
and poor classes. The Posts and Telegraphs Department was a public utility 
concern which was at present making profits. To further increase its profits by 
raising the postal rates, was entirely unjustified. 

Mr. P. H. Parker could not understand ^ how borrowing alone could have 
balanced the Budget. The critics of the settlement regarding war expenditure and 
the Lease and Lend arrangements, he said, ignored altogether the hnge contributions 
made by Britain for Indians benefit and the huge sacrifices of other members of the 
United Nations for the safety of India. He favoured the keeping down of prices 
instead of increasing wages and dearness allowances in order to provide relief to 
those adversely affected by the rise in the cost of living. 

Mr. Hoosain Imam complained that with the exception of the Posts and Air 
Departments, expenditure had mounted up as compared with last year’s figures of 
expenditure. He also protested against *‘the suppression of Mussalmans” in the 
Government of India services, in which he claimed all the higher posts were held 
by non-Muslims. Mr. Imam urged that HMG should take over the sterling 
liabilities of Burma and should give credit for them to India by reducing India’s 
liabilities. He also wanted the remaining “agency charges” of the India Office to 
be borne by England. India’s Supply Department was today doing agency work 
for Britain free of any charge. Why should not, he asked, the British Govern- 
ment free this country from the liability on account of India Office charges, 

Hirdaynath Kunzru confined himself to military expenditure. He felt 
that to divide military expenditure into revenue and capital expenditure, when both 
the items were being financed from current revenues, was not justified. After 
referring to the Auditor-General’s Eeport on Appropriation Accounts, Pt. Kunasru 
said that it was true that the phrase “joint war measures” did occur in the report, 
but he could find no evidence for the Finance Member’s claim that the measures 
adopted and allocation of expenditure made followed from the basic principles laid 
down in the Indo-British defence expenditure allocation agreement. Similarly, he 
claimed that the increase in the expenditure on the Air Force, aerodromes and 
other items was not justified on the basis of that agreement. The allocation of 
expenditure between India and England was no longer a simplified process, nor 
was it according to India’s capacity, which were the 2 virtues of the agreement 
as claimed by the Finance Member 2 years ago. Pt. Kunzru claimed that, with 
this experience, they did not know with what new items of defence expenditure 
India would be saddled next. Referring to “White troops” in this country 
pandit Kunzru felt that their replacement by Indian troops would increase the number 
of troops B times. He, however, asserted that the strength of the present Army in 
India was kept up to reconquer Burma and Malaya both of which were Imperial 
concerns. It was, therefore, HMG which should bear the cost of such additional 
army needed for reconquering Burma. 

Replying to the discussion, Sir Jeremy Raisman^ Finance Member, said that 
it appeared to him from the course of the debate that he was widely regarded as 
entertaining complacent feelings on the subject of inflation and the expansion of 
? currency. His object had been to give the country a considered and balanced view 
of the currency position as a whole. He did not want to give the impression that 
the diffiouliies did not call for the exercise of imagination or the finding out of 
some constructive remedy. He said that the difficulties mainly arose from the 
existing large amount of free purchasing power in the country, which could be 
dealt with by either borrowing or taxation. The Government of India had 
constantly in mind the subject of mopping up this surplus power. Another 
method was to use the methods of control and stabilizing prices. Experience had 
proved that the best method was not a simple price control ; it was only effective 
when there was entire control over supplies, and, for a country like India, that 
involved the setting up of vast machinery. Sir' Jeremy indicated that in wartime 
the ideal handling of economy could be achieved by stabilizing wages, stabilizing 
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prices, restricting dividends, restricting and rationing consumption and immobili- 
zing additional purchasing power. To do all this, the powers and macbineiy at 
the disposal of a dictator were required. With the powers at his command, he 
said, he was doing his best to appro ich a wholesome ideal and he was certainly 
not complacent. 

Bir Jeremy pointed out that a good deal had been said about the financial 
settlement, particularly uboiit the use of British troops in India. The {dea had been put 
forward that their cost .snou Id he borne by the British Government. He reminded 
the House that HUCt and the Government of India were sharing the coat of the 
expansion of the land forces in India. A very important element, which should 
be remembered, he s.ud, was the cost of equipment of guns, aeroplanes and tanks, 
which were siip’*lud irce by HMG. Only the pay and rupee expenses of the 
British tioopa \ihiie on Indian soil weie borne by India, whereas the entire cost of 
their training and equipment was borne by HMG. Explaining the reason why 
defence exprnditure last \ear iiacl increased beyond the estimated figure, he referred 
to Uie dovJo )inent of the military situation. While the troops were engaged 
beyond the Jndian bolder, Uieir cost was not borne by India, but when they were 
actually in tho country and defending the country’s soil, their liability had to be 
borne. It was extrAoidinary to find that the magnitude of the defence expenditure 
had shocked some the members. Replying to the criticism relating to the 
capital expannion of the Bupply Department, Bir Jeremy Raisnian said if we were 
able to pick and choose items which were going to be of real value to us ahev the 
war, wliy not bear their whole cost. The 50-50 settlement was commendable for 
its simplicity and equity and it saved having to go into details of what we were 
going to have or not. An arrangement of that kind could not be criticized as 
unfair to India. Coming to the question of sterling balances, he said a remark 
had been made that these balances should be left for the future Government of 
India to deal with. He did not see how any future Government was prevented 
from handling these balances to the advantage of India. The Government of India 
were anxious, he said, when thinking of a mutual aid agreement with America to 
see that India’s fiscal policy after the war was not unduly hampered. In the 
post-war world there would be international economic arrangements which would 
tend to prevent future wars, and also prevent a return of the anarchic conditions 
of trade prevailing between the last and the present war and, in this world 
arrangement, India would surely find her rightful^ place and have her special 
economic circumstances iccognized. The Council at this stage adjourned. 

Accumulation op Steeiano Resoueoes in U. k, 

loth. MARCH The Council to-day resumed discussion on Mr. M. N. DalaVa 
resolution relating lo the utilization of sterling balances held in Loudon. Pandit 
Hrtdaynath Kunzra through an amendment, wanted a committee of the Central 
Legislature to be appointed immediately to examine the best way of utilizing 
sterling balances in the interest of India, He claimed that the issue of sterling 
balances was intimately linked with inflation which was not merely an economic 
question. The constitutional issue overshadowed economics in this country. The 
Government should take immediate steps to conciliate puDlic opinion by the 
transfer of political power to Indians. ^ That alone would attract larger amounts 
of money to defence loans and would in its turn check inflati^. Sterling balances, 
notwithstanding large-scale repatriations, stood at Rs. 460 crores on Feb. 12. 
Large sums of money on account of goods and services sold to HM’s Government 
were still due lo be paid and prolongation of .the war, say by another 2 years, 
would further increase sterling balances in London. He suggested various proposals 
for utilizing sterling balances, including buying up of the remaining 3 company 
managed railways, acquiring of non-Inaian investments m India and securing 
machinery and plant for setting up in this country of machinery and machine tool 
industries. The Government should not repeat **the reverse councils incident” 
which cost India Rs. 40 crores. As for inflation, he showed by figures that the 
rise in prices had been steeper since March 1942. This he attributed to the expan- 
sion of currency on account of payments made in India for goods and services 
purchased on behalf of HM’s Government. He maintained that taxation having 
reached a high watermark, inflation could only be checked by ^borrowing. This in 
its turn depended very largely on the solution of the political He urged that 

in order to check effectively the growing menace of inflation, Cfovernmenfc should 
take early steps to end the constitutional deadlock. 

Mr. C, E. Jones, Secretary, Finance Departmiant, replying on behf^lf bf the 

IQ . . , - " 
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Govern men fc, observed that from the debate it appeared that both the sterling 
balances and the expansion of the currency were regarded as a menace. The 
argument had been advanced (hat the rise in prices iv^^ulted from expansion of 
currency and expansion ot the cuirency was due to nccamulating sterling balances. 
On the other hand, the House had shown its anxieiy to get full value of the sterling 
balances. This snowed that the utility of the sterling balances was in fact recog- 
nized. He emphasized tuat all these naturally risnUed »rom India’s huge war effort 
against the Axis Powers. A country at war had inevitably to face various difficult 
problems and one of them was expansion of curiency owing to large amounts 
required for the raising, equipping and training of the country’s armed forces. The 
rate of expansion of curren.*y must follow the tempo of the war effort of a 
particular countiy. He roeaUed the imminent dinger of land invasion and ex- 
posure to aerial attack wiih which India was threatened a year ago, to prepare 
against which a huge expenditure on defence piogrammes'had to be incurred. 
Similarly the rise in prices was alone one of the direct zvaults of the war. The 
greater the war efiTort the gieiter would be the rise in prices. He, however, 
admitted that expansion of the currency and the rise in prices did act and react 
over each other. Pioceeding, iUr. Jones said that the statement that the growth 
of external assests lepresented saeiifice of domestic consumption by the people of 
India, was exaggeialed. He considered these steiding balances to be largely the 
result of I .dia’s ludustrnd deve!o{fraent which had taken place owing to the war* 
Replying to criticism levelled against (he utilization of India’s sterling assets, Mr*. 
Jones pointed out that it was biseless to regard the discharging of pensionary 
and other liabilities with suspicion. The whole arrangement was nothing more than 
the extension of the repatriation jjolicy. Moreover, it was not proper to remain 
indebted on the one side and a<jcumulate credits on the other. With regard to the 
constitution of a Reconstruction Fund, the Finance Secretary pointed out that the 
proposal was still in its early stages. He thought India would welcome this, 
because it would ensure a systematic and orderly flow of her capital needs in tlie 
post-war period, a period of acute scarcity the world over, in ’.“vinch, if the needs 
of the countries were not met in a systematized manner, there was a danger of 
the repetition of the conditions of trade prevailing after the last world war. He 
revealed that the proposal for a Reconstruction Fund had been referred to the 
Reconstruction Committee, on which are represented the Central Government, the 
Imperial Council of Agricultural Research, the Board of Scientific and Industrial 
Research, the Provincial Gjvernments, Indian States and i>rominenfe public and 
businessmen of the countiy. 

Mr. Dalai agreed to the alterations, and the Council passed the resolution 
which read : “This Council recommends to the Govern or-General-in-Oouncil that 
such measures as are possible should be taken in regard to the situation created 
by the accumulations of sterling resources in the UK and expansion in the 
volume of currency,” 

RATiONisra op Pafek 

Mr. Hoosain Imam, by another resolution, recommended that paper be rationed 
to all consumers, including the Central and Provincial Governments, and that a 
small committee of Government officials and representatives of parties in the 
Central Legislature be formed to devise methods of economy, especially by controling 
advertisements, size and copies of news-papers, exports Central and Provincial 
Government publications, rules of procedure, the kind and quantity of paper 
manufactured by paper mills, and the Defence Department’s consumption. Mr. 
Imam said that he wanted immediately an all-embracing action so that the situation 
created by the black market might be eased. Referring to newspapers, he 
complained that as much as 50% of space was being taken up by advertisements, 
particularly of goods not available in the count’ y and of the National War Front. 
He also wanted total stoppage of export of paper from India, He urged standardi- 
zation of certain qualities of paper to intensify production. By quoting Budget 
figures, he deduced that the Government were acquiring paper in excess of their demand 
and were, therefore, hoarding paper. In this view, rationing was the only remedy 
to meet die situation* Mr* B, (7. Friar, Labour ^Secretary, explained the steps the 
Government had taken to economize paper consumption. He said that the original 
demand of the civil departments had been reduced by 13,000 tons in the period Oct. 
1942 to March 1943 and publication of forms alone had given them a saving of 
126 tons. The Government had appointed a committee to examine the question 
of publication of reports and effect economies. Economies in consumption of the 
Defence Department were also being rigorously pursued. 
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Mr, Imam withdrew his resolution and the Council adjourned. 

Official & Non-Official Bills 

11th. MARCH The Council of State passed today 8 Bills— 7 official and 1 
non-official. The official Bills were adopted as passed by the Assembly, while the 
non-official Bill, namely, the Delhi Muslim Wakfs Bill was slightly amended. 
Its passage was greeted with applause by Muslim League members. 

The House generally welcomed the official Bill to amend the Indian Hallways 
Act, 1890, which renders railways liable to compensation in all train accidents 
whether due to negligence or not but limits the liability to a maximum of Es, 
10,000 for any indiTidual pas'^enger. 

The other 7 Bills adopted were the Bills to amend the IPO, the Currency 
Ordinance, the Blotor Vehiclfs Act, the Government Savings Bank Act, the Post 
Office Cash Certificates Act, the Aligarh Muslim University Act, the GPO and 
the Coffiee Market Expansion Act, The Council then adjourned. 

Indian Finance Bill Inteoduced 

20th. MARCH : — The Council of Siute held a 2-minute silting this evening when 
the Secretary laid on the i able the Fhinnce Bill^ the Tobacco Excise Bill and 

the Vegetable Product Excise Bdl, a'3 pafi<-<’d by the Assembly on Thursday and 
Saturday. The Council then adjourned iill Mar. 24. 

COMMDNAL EaTIO IN GOTT. SERVICES 

24th. MARCH The Coniicil loduy lepcttd without a division Mr. Hossain 
Imam's resolution reconinirnding lO the Gtnnnor-Gnicral in Council to direct all 
departments of the Government or India and thar a. taolu d and subordinate offices 
to submit annual returns sbowina the communal pioiorlion ot persons appointed 
each year, both in tiio?c dcpunmeuls to wnicU the Govern nniiiTs* commuimi ratio 
order applied and in those to which it did not apply, and to pLice the returns in 
the library of the Legislature. Mr. Imam said that the Go\ermnent’h n solution of 1934 
regarding communal representation in the seivices was honoured more in the breach 
than in observance. When questions bad been asked oa the subject the Government 
had given “evasive” and “stereotyped” answers, as if they wanted to hide the wrongs 
committed. Mr. F. criticizing the resolution, as worded, said that the 

Government could not aocepr it. Had it referred only to those posts and appoint- 
ments to which the resolution for communal represemat ion applied, Government 
would have no objection in acce ‘ting it. He could not understand what justification 
there was in devoting time, money, labouiv paper and printing on returns for posts 
and ai)f)ointments to which the communal ratio order did not at all apply. He 
repudiated the suggestion that by giving “stereotyped” answers ihe Government 
were concealing something. He said the Government would gladly give all the 
information asked for if theie had been no demands on time and labour owing to 
the war. Mr. Ooiiran-Smith assured the House that Government were seeing to it 
that their order on communal lepresentation was duly observed. He also pointed 
to the Government’s instructions in the matter of promotions, which were issued in 
Sept last. The resolution was rejected without a division. 

. Laws for Relief to AGRicxTLTURiS'rs 

Sardar Nihal Singh moved his resolution recommending the introduction of 
legislation at an early date to efiVet unformity of laws in the various provinces of 
the country to prevent alienation of agricultural lands, relief of indebted agricul- 
turists by advance of loans without interest ; and enforctmeiit of the law of Bandu 
pat in respect of all debts advanced to agiiculturists. Sir Jogendra Singh said that 
the matter was primarily the conceni of the provinces. The resolution was with- 
drawn* * 

The Council also passed the Eeciprocity Bill as passed by the Legislative 
Assembly. 

Condition of Assam Tea-Garden Workers 

Mr. P. Sapru moved his resolution urging the appointment of a mixed 
committee of officials and non-officials, with adequate representation of labour 
therein, to investigate the conditions of work and living, rates of wages and methods 
of recruitment, of workers in the Assam tea gardens. The Leader of the House, 
Sir Mokd, Usman having agreed to allot another day for the further discussion of 
this resolution and Ft Kunzru’s resolution recommending that members of ibe 
Legislature should be treated as visitors to jails and camps where security 
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are detained, farther discussion was thereupon postponed and the House 
adjourned. 

Indian Finance Bill Debate 

liSth* MARCH The Indian Finance Bill, as passed by the Lower House, came 
up for consideration in the Council today. Support to the idea of forming; a united 
national opposition in and outside the Legislature, in order to force the hands of 
the Government to concede power to India was given by Pt. H, N, Kunzru^ who 
spoke for hours. Quoting pronouncements by Mr. Churchill and other spokes-* 
men of the British Government, Pt Kunzru said : “The indications are that they 
hold out no promise of the establishment of a free government in this country 
either now or in any measurable time.” Stressing the need for constitutional 
advance and the solution of the political deadlock in the country, he said tha^fe 
Britain had “accused us of taking advantage of her difiSculties, but the boot was on 
the other leg.” In his opinion, India could more ^ legitimately accuse Britain of 
hardening her attitude towards this country and strengthening her resolve not to 
part with power owing to an improvement in her military situation. He commented 
on the Viceroy^s reference to the Federal part of the Government of India Act of 
19B5 in his Calcutta speech of December last and asked if the Viceroy had shown any 
keenness or desire to be constructive since then. Had a Federal Government been 
established at the Centre, India’s position would have been much stronger.” He 
criticized the publication of the “Congress Responsibility ” pamphlet, which, according 
to him, hardly contained any matter of which the public was not already aware. 
He asked what was the good of publishing it when it did not contain anything new 
and if all that was valuable was too confidential to bo published. If the object bad 
been to impress U.S. public opinion the Government had even failed in that, as 
borne out by Hir Mohd, Zafrulla’s Press interview. Pt Kunzru maintained that 
Government had indulged in exaggeration and tried to pile up chaiges against Mr. 
Gandhi who was summed up as pro-Japanese. Pt Kunzru expressed dissatisfaction 
with the result of the Aiakan campaign. Glad at the expansion of the Indian Air 
Force, which was in the hands of Indians from top to bottom, Pt Kunzru said its 
size was still small. After referring to the paucity of Indian Staff Officeis at GHQ. 
and the large number of European officers attached to certain units, he replied to 
the Government’s assertion that “sufficient number of candidates with the lequisite 
qualifications were not applying for emeigency commissions,” by saying that the 
political situation in the country was to some extent responsible for holding back 
qualified young men from training as military officers. 

Earlier in his speech, Pt Kunzru dealt with the expansion of currency, gpd the 
utilization of India’s sterling balances. He asked Government to take over the 3 
remaining railways under companies, and to acquire port trusts, improvement trusts 
and other European-owned public utility concerns with these sterling balances and 
also nationalize the oil and coal industries in India. 

26tb. MARCH :-~Mr, Boomin Imam, who opposed the bill to-day, claimfd that the 
Government had failed to populaiize the Central Executive. Concluding his over- 
night speech, he detailed a 5-point charge sheet against the Government : First, 
he said, the Government had not reached a decision on capitation charges, 
though the question had been pending since 1939 ; 2nd. the appor- 
tionment of capital defence expenditure was one-sided without any sanction 
from HMG: 3rd,, the Government had misconceived the idea of financial settlement 
under which Britain was trying to foist the maximum financial burden on India : 
4th., the manner in which India’s resources were being handed over to Britain did 
not do credit to the India Government ; and 5th., he objected to the way the Govern- 
ment were treating the Central Assembly in regard to adjournment motions.* Mr. P. V, 
Bapru said that the winning of freedom was the paramount problem before them, 
and although he would deeply regret a partition of India, he held that questions like 
the geographical unity of India which in itself was a creation of a foreign power, 
were of secondary importance. Ho also claimed that the apportioning of lesponsibility 
for the August disturbances was of minor importance. Ihe more imporlant question 
was the transference of power to Indians. 

An appeal to the country to unite in the demand for Federation was made by 
Sir Jogendra Singh ^ Member, Education, Health and Lands, He said that the presence 
of Indians in the Viceroy’s Executive Council was a harbinger of coming events, 
when India’s Government would be completely in the hands of Indians. At present 
England and India were partners in the great cause of world peace, and that part- 
nership guaranteed peace and symbolized independence. The unity symbolized in 
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India’s Array, the War Effort and the National War Front provided the foundation 
of Federation, which must come to serve now and for the future peace. After 
referring to the perils that threatened India and the need for in a kins*, a united effort 
to avert those perils, he said : “Let an appeal go out from all India that Fede- 
ration should be brought into action and let us buiid from stage to stage that 
Federation till we get independence, which is what India desires. He considered 
that that independence would create a sense of inter-dependonce and peihaps draw 
close India and England together, and it might bring other countries also to the 
great fold of world peace and world order, auai an teeing secuiity and jrogress. 

Eai Bahadur S, K. Das uigfd the Government to talre energetic steps to im- 
prove the food situation in the eountiy. He also asked for relief to labour in the 
interest of the successful prosecution of the war. 

Mr. M. Padshah said that India, while having no grouse about its present 
Defence expenditure, wanted to be spared from being over-burdened and he there- 
fore supported the demand that a ceiling be fixed for it. He protested against the 
position of Muslims in the Services and said thal there had been hardly any improve- 
ment in their position, in spite of the Hume Department resolution on com- 
munal representation and the periodical promises made by the Government in the 
Legislature. 

Mr. F. F. Kalikar maintained that Britain, whose agent the Government of 
India was, had failed in its duty to give attention to the establishment of major 
war industries in India. If the Government had taken proper care of that, he said, 
there would have been no need to place orders abroad for new types of aeroplanes, 
heavy machinery, etc, “There is no use finding fault with the Biitish Government 
for not resolving the political deadlock. The Bolution is in the hands of the people,'’ 
declared Hir Mohd, Usman^ Leader of the House. ‘’When theie is no agreement 
between all the important communities and interests, the transfer of power into the 
hands of a very anti-British and pro-Japanese party will land the country in utter 

confusion and chaos.” Was this the time, he asked, to try this experiment when 

the whole country was engaged in a life and death struggle ? He said that six 
months after the rebellion of August last when Mr. Gandhi saw that there was 
no chance of Congress capturing the Government of this country, and did not like 

the Allied victories, he began his fast with the object of coercing the Government 

to come to terms with him. When the Government of India stood firm and refused 
to yield, Mr. Gandhi recovered from his fast, Sir Mohd^ maintained 
that some political leaders who believed in the Gaudhian policy of 
“quit India” and indirectly carried on his work, made statements and 
speeches which would not only go against the war effort of this country 
but would also directly help the enemy. The censorship was thoroughly justified. 
Some of the members opposite, went on Sir Mohd., had great faith in the demo- 
cratic form of Government. They found fault with the present Government of 
India for not being representative— as if India had enjoyed before the advent of 
the British in this country a democratic and representative form of Government. 
Becently we had witnessea the fate of democracy in this country. The moment 
the Congress Governments rssigned in the provinces, it was an occasion of great 
festivity throughout the whole country, ending in the celebration of “Deliverance 
Day.” Parliamentary democracy was not an indigenous institution. It had been 
imported from England to India and, in his opinion, had been a thorough failure in 
some of the provinces on account of the attitude of the Congress. The Leader of 
the House continued: “It is to be regretted that the Opposition is now getfcii^ 
into the habit of constantly abusing and attacking the British Government. It 
does no good to anybody. Mr. Ameiy has rightly said that the British people 
need not be ashamed of the great services they have rendered to this country. 
To mention some of them, they have introduced into this country the British 
system of education, the British system of justice and British parliamentary insti- 
tutions and maintained law and order in this country- The majority of the people 
of this country realize and recognize the great work accomplished by Britain in 
India and are very grateful to them.” About the criticism that the Muslims and 
the minorities were not properly represented in the Services, he gave the assurance 
that no a« ministrative department could ignore their claims to a proper share in 
the administration of the country. 

During the 3rd reading of the Bill there were heated exchanges between 
Sir Mohammed Usman and members of the Opposition led by Ft Kunsru^ 
Mr. Sapru and Mr, Kalikar who entered vehement protests against Bir Mohammed’b 
observations on the failure of democracy in India, Ft Kunzru said that^ 
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Mohammed had made it appear that the British Government were opposed to the 
establishment of democracy in India. He wanted to know whether that was the 
considered view of the India Government and whether they rejiarded all criticism 
as incitement to violence. He added that Indianization of the Council was a 
“curse.” Mr. Kalikar aeseitfd that if Sir Mohammed was responsible to the 
House he would not have made those observations. The fault lay with the system. 
Mr. Sapru said that the statement made by Sir Mohammed would have to be 
repudiated by Mr. Churchill and Hr. Amery. Mr. Hossain Imam said that 
Muslims did not believe in the western form of democracy and he therefore did 
not find fault with Sir Mohammed. He blamed the Sapru Conference for the 
Council expansion. Sir Mohammed reiterated that democracy had failed in India 
because Muslims would have nothing to do with it. It was not his fault if it 
were not palatable to some members. 

With regard to martial law in Sind, the Depdty-C-in-0, Gen Sir Alan 
Hartley, said that it would be withdrawn as soon as the Hur menace was elimi- 
nated completely and the local police was stiengihened adequately for the purpose 
of mamtaining order. He related the circumstances in which martial law was 
declared at the request of the Sind Government and the difficulties the troops and 
the police had to contend against. He said : “intensive opeiations by military and 
police over the ten months have done a great deal to break the Hur rebellion, 
arrest Hur leaders, destroy gangs of criminals and restore public confidence. On 
account of the difficulties of terrain and the large areas involved, it was found 
necessary to employ aircraft to assist the troops and police in the location of gangs, 
patrolling of communications and protection of isolated localities against sabotage. 
Allegations that aircraft have used explosive boml)8 are quite untrue and had 
already been denied,” Gen Hartley said that Pir Pagaro had a fair trial in the 
military court. The Government had engaged at its ov\n expense a well-known and 
leading advocate of Hyderabad to defend the Pir. Every facility was given to him 
to cite witnesses for the defence and the trial was a lehg.hy one, lasting 26 days. 
Gen Hartley countered Pt Kunzru’s remark ^ that “the Army was the chief agency 
which fostered racial feeling,” by saying that it was the chief agency which fostered 
racial fellowship. There was hardly a race or caste or creed in the whole of this 
sub-continent which had not some representatives iu the present day Indian Army, 
He said : “This best body of human beings, of different creeds, castes and races live 
together, work together and do their duties together in perfect amity. I should have 
thought, and I believe, that most membeis of this House will agree with me that 
the Indian Army is an example for the whole of India, as a symbol of Indian 
unity.” Eeplying to the allegation that racial discrimination was one of the 
reason why suitable Indian candidates were not coming forward for emergency 
commissions, Gen Hartley said that if the reference was to differences in pay, he 
would only remaik that the pay of, the ICO in India was exactly the same as the 
pay of the British Hervice Officer in England ; in fact, it was some what higher in 
the earlier stages. He hoped this would be regarded as a fair basis for fixing 
remuneration. “We always set our face,” he declared, “against what may be cons- 
truted as discrimination in general treatment.” In order to assist soldiers after 
the war to adjust themselves to civil life, he said, in addition to deferred pay, the 
Government credited amounts equivalent to deferred pay to a reconstruction fund, 
to be devoted for schemes for the permanent welfare of the soldiers. There were 
also other saving schemes which were nearing finality and about which announce- 
ment would be shortly made. Eeferriog to airfields, he said they had been 
sited with a view to the most efficient prosecution of the war, both for the defence 
of India and also for operations against enemy-occupied territory. It would not be 
right to allow considerations as to the i^eace time utilization of such airfields to 
detract from operational efficiency : but, subject to paramount operational needs, a 
considerable number of airfields iiad in fact been so sited as to make them extremely 
useful fox communication in peace-time. 

The Commerce Secretary, Mr. N.' E. Pillai announced that the Government 
had decided to publish the report of the “fact finding committee” relating to the 
handloom industry. They had also under consideration a scheme for the proper 
control and distribution of yarn. Referring to industrial development since the 
war, Mr. Pillai said that their policy had been to scrutinize every item of import 
and to see whether import could not be substituted by local production, with 
regard to availability of raw mateiials, economic production and possibilities of 
post-war survivaL Among non-feirous metals a notable example of development 
was the production of aluminium* There had been substantial development in the 
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field of chemicals and many articles which were hitherto imported were now being 
produced in India* Ibeii cost of production showed that they would be able to 
face post-war competition. Mr. Pillai particulaily mentioned safety razors, the 
production of which had been developed at a number of centres and was sufficient 
to meet the vast rcquiTements uf the Defence Services and which would in peace- 
time go a long way towards meeting civilian demand. Heferring to post-war planr* 
he Shid that six sub-conimiltees of the Beconstruetion Committee had recently been 
set up to deal with the different aspects of the problem, 

Eeferring to criticism relating to urants for Provincial Police Mr. C. E. Jones, 
Finance Secretary said that the prircipie was approved by tlie Standing Finance 
Gommitteet as eaily as September 19d0. The dangers fiom external aggression and 
internal commotion were so real and giave then that the India Government had 
advised the piovinces to proceed with the scheme regardless of expense and that 
they would share in the co^t ot the additional security measures* As for Mr. 
Hossain Imam’s suggestion that the Iteserve Bank should not buy sterling at rates 
in excfss of the official rate, Mr. Jonc'^ said that in the opinion of the Government, 
opeiations of the Cential Bank shoi Ul not be carried iin primarily with a view to 
profit. As for depreciation allowance, he said that the Government's schedule had 
been framed after a conference with the interests concerned. There had been no 
complaints until EPT was introduetd, qiie Government would strenuously resist 
all attempts to secure a higher depreciation allowance, because they were convinced 
that depreciation of plant and machintjy had no relation to working of shifts. If, 
however, in individual eases it wa» proved to the satisfaction of the Government 
that the basic rate was inadequate, the Government would give their favourable 
consideration to these cases. Kefeiiing to the shortage of small coins, he gave 
figures to show how the output had increased in recent months. Mints were working 
24 hours at considerable risk to plant and machinery. A 3rd mint was expected 
to commence work by June. He also expected active public co-operation to 
safeguard the poor man’s interest. Mr. Jones regretted that it was not in the 
interests of India to give details of Idilver sales. The Silver market was an ex- 
tremely sensitive and speculative market, which reacted on other markets and any 
disclosure of Silver transactions was bound to have serious repercussions all round. 

Dealing with currency expansion and inflation, the Finance Secretary said 
that the operation of two factors, speculation and fear of invasion, was bound to 
result in a general rise in prices. He claimed that the present expansion of currency 
did not justify the extent of the rise in prices. In recent months people in increas- 
ing numbers were writing and speaking on this problem and were using phrases 
such as “inflation” which created what might be called an “inflation psychology.” 
q^his was having a serious effect on the ignora»»t masses. The Government were 
fully aware of the potential dangers of such a situation, and would not hesitate to 
take efiective steps to deal with it. They were determined to use all the resources 
at their command and he hoped that the Council would lend its full support to 
any anti-inflation measure the Government might bring in the future. War 
saving was the crux of the problem, declared Mr. Jones. The obvious way was to 
mobilize the resources of the country and return money to the Government in the 
form of loans. Those who generally cited the UK and the USA should know 
that war saving was the only method by which prices were being kept in check 
there. The existence of external assets would provide for resumption of the import 
tiade and automatic contraction of currency. Increase in currency was therefore 
only a temporary phase. Mr. Jones asserted that sterling would not depreciate 
after the war as was feared by some persons. As for “joint war measures.” he 
said that the term was used by the Finance Member two years ago. He, however, 
claimed that the result of the financial settlement was all to India’s good, India 
for instance would be able to show that she had paid off her foreign debt and had 
created a sufficient reserve to rehabilitate her industries after the war. The public 
debt of India had increased to a moderate extent. India would be able to show 
considerable progress in industrial expansion and would have trained personnel to 
man her industries. 

The Tobacco Excise Bill 

^9tb* MABCH The Council of State today adopted without a division the 
Tobacco Excise Bill and the Vegetable Product Excise Bill as passed by the Legi- 
slative Assembly. The OpposWon challenged a division on the motion for consi- 
deration of the Tobacco Bill but was defeated by 21 votes to 11. 

Opposition criticism against the Tobacco Bill was that it imposed not only an 
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additional burden on the poor consumer but excessive responsibilities on growers. 
They also expressed the apprehension that cultivation of tobacco might be given up 
altogether by a large number of growers, who would not like to sow a crop which 
would involve them in risks and troubles. The fear was also expressed by Pandit 
H, N. Kunzrii that a premium would be placed on the cultivation of tobacco by 
capitalists on small cultivatois. He also questioned the validity of the Bill as 
agriculture seemed to him a matter entirely under the control of the Provinces, 

Reiterating why his party were opposed to the bill, Mr, Hossain Imam, 
Leader of the Muslim League Party said that they were not going to support any 
taxation measure because the Government bad not given them a share in the 
government of the country. He referied to Mr. Fazlul Huq’s resignation and said 
pointers were coming up daily and proof multiplied to show the populaiity of 
the League and the unanimity with which it was representing the cause of Muslims, 

Mr. Shavax A, Lai, Deputy Secretary, Legislative Department, referiing to 
the constitutional validity of the Bill, quoted an authority on the Canadian Consti- 
tution which was similar to the Indian Constitution to prove that any measure 
which impinged on the Provincial sphere was to the extent of ensuring the success 
of an essential Federal measure, “intra vires” of the Federal authority. Ho said 
the provisions of the Bill had been brought to the notice of the Provincial 
Governments and none of them had questioned any of the provisions. 

Replying to the debate, Mr. Harry Green-field, Director of Central Excises 
explained the whole system of licencing and returns and said the GovernmcMt was 
anxious to get the growers on their side. He assured the House that the rules 
would be worked lightly for the cultivators and that they should look forward to 
reaping the benefit of the scheme for the improvement of tobacco cultivation as 
early as possible. The House then adjourned. 

Indian Tea Control Amend. Bill 

30th. MARCH The Council of Btate this morning adopted the official Bill to 
amend further the Indian Tea Control Act as passed by the Assembly. 

Assam Tea Labour 

The House then resumed discussion on Mr. P. iV. Sapru'a resolution 
recommending the appointment of a committee to investigate the conditions of 
work and living, rates of wages, and methods of recruitment of workers in Assam 
tea gardens. The resolution was rejected without a division. Mr. H. C’. Prior, 
Secretary, Labour Department, expressed sympathy with the resolution and declaied 
that the Government of India considered that an enquiry of the kind suggested was 
necessary not only to investigate conditions of Labour on tea gardens in Assam, 
bnt also on other plantation areas in India but the inquiry could only be taken up 
when the time was opportune. The reason why the Government were not able to 
accept the resolution at the present time was that the time was inopportune for 
conducting such an inquiry when the war and defence were uppermost in the minds 
of everybody in E. India* Moreover, in the interests of labour itself, an inquiry in 
the present abnormal times was not suitable to get a fair picture of the real 
conditions of the responsibility of holding an inquiry at the earliest opportune time. 

Visit to SBOURiTy: Prisoners 

Pandit V. Kunzru moved a resolution recommending to the Governor- 
General in Council to suggest to Provincial Governments that members of the 
Central Legislature should be treated as visitors to jails and camps in their consti- 
tuencies where security prisoners were detained and allowed to perform the same 
functions for such prisoners as non-official visisors did for ordinary prisoners. The 
resolution was withdrawn after the Home Secretary, Mr, L* Conran Smith had 
explained the Government's viewpoint. The Home Secretary claimed that there was 
no difference of opinion between the Government and the Pandit as far as the 
question of non-official visitors visiting detenus including Congress security 
prisoners was concerned. The difference, however, lay in the personnel of non-official 
visitors. The Government maintained that the members of the Central Legislature 
had no special qualification for that type of work except if the object of the 
resolution was to discuss policies with Congress detenus. This, however, was not 
permitted under the rules governing non-official visitors. Furthermore, in some 
Provinces members of Provincial Legislatures were already appointed ex-officio 
non-official visitors to jails, and the Govern men t saw no reason to superimpose on 
them or supplement them by members of the Central Legislature. If, however, the 
object of appointing members of the Central Legislature as non-official visitors to 
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jails was to amend or modify the jail rules, even then the Central Legislature was 
not the proper place to achieve that object, jail rules being entirely a Provincial 
subject. He disclosed that in the Chief Commissioners’ Provinces non-official visitors 
were permitted to visit detenus including Congress security piisoners and the 
Government were prepared to advise the Provincial Governments to do the same. 
The Government agreed tbit there should be non-otficial visitors for security 
prisoners. The Council at rhisstaie adjourned till April 1. 

HiNPU SUCGESSIOK BUjL 

1st. APRIL The Oounell of State to-day concurred in the resolution passed 
in the Legislative A«8pmbiy lecom mending that the Bill to amend and modify 
the Hindu law relating to intestate succession be committed to a joint committee 
of the Central Letiislatiire, The Council elected the following to serve on the 
eomniittee. I'andit H. N. Kauziu, Hr. F. N, Saoru, Rai Bahadur tSri Narayan 
Slahta, Mr. V. V. Kaiikar, Mr. >ii hil Kumar Roy Chaudhuri, fc3ir A. P. Patro, 
Bardar Bahadur Sir Jar Subha Siugn, iMr. Imam and Sir. Shavex A. Lai. 

Recommending to the HoU'-e’ ids raoion for reference of the Bill to a select 
committLe Mr. Sbavax A. Lnf, Deputy Legislative Department, said if 

comi lete unaniniijy in a uum.. uni;y was to be a c«>ndition for bringing forward 
a leformatory legislation it to total })iohibilion of that legislation. 

Pandit //. iV. i?ail V.ui hire j icti ir.'d tbit the status of a daughter 

should be raised and that phe labonul nave both in ner Lither’s and father-in-law's 
house ^ greater independence tl an nt iireKiP. considered it his duty to support 
the principles iindeihing tb^ Bill flc lefn ed the ctiar^ie oi haste brought against 
the Government and the R lo Coiiiraittfe and iid the latter’s lecommendation for 
the eodifieadon of Hindu lav in «at‘cc*^‘-ive Kta-,ei ot‘te amt ly supported by Hindus. 
The Bill had thcrefme beai druftni in dt'icrcnce to emi cn^. Hindu opinion in the 
country. He appreciated “the statesmanlik'j aititi'dc of uie Law Member.” who 
had given several assurances to the opponents of the Bill. He did not think the 
Government c.iuld liave tak*^a a more reasonable view than that. Sir Sultan 
Ahmed, Law .Member, leplying remarked that much that he hid to say had been 
said by Pandit Kunzru. He was not at all going to apologize for the legislation ; 
on the other hand. h« considered it a pri^^ilige tu.p he brought forward a legisla- 
tion whk*h was bound to improve the status of this cuiuitry both internally and 
internationally. He related the circumstances since 1937 under which the Govern- 
ment undertook lo bring forward this legmlalion, not of their own volition but 
faced with a barrage of privalc Bills on the subject of im’>rovmg the position of a 
daughter. On the qaeeUon of the lemoval of sex disqualification he would have 
no compromise. He challeimed the critics to show him any “sriu” proving that 
women could not hold propeny. If tbey could, he would., instantly withdraw the 
Bill. He said by passing this legislation they would have met both the internal 
and external ehargen levelled against Indians with regard to the treatment of 
Hindu women and their lights. When the PresiJent put the motion to the vote, 
no one opposed it. The House adjourned till the 3rd. April. 

Military Prisons Bill 

3rd. APRIL -The Council of State adopted to-day the Militaiy Prisons Bill, the 
Trade Marks Bill and the Muslim Personal Law (Shariat) Application Act (Amend- 
ment) Bill, as passe 1 by the OentrM Assembly. 

During consideration of the Military Prisons Bill, Pandit H. N' Kunzru 
asked whether the military auUiorities \iere thinking of making rules for the 
appointment of non-official viftitors to military prisons. In several provinces, 
even at the present time, non-officials hud been appointed as visitors to civil 
jails. If military prisons were estrblished and people who had formerly been 

confined in civil prisons were to be confined in these military prisons, it was 

desirable that there should bo some means by which their grievances could be 

ascertained in the same way as those of the civil prisoners. 

The Deputy C-in-0. General Sir Alan Hartley, replying, said that as far as he 
was aware, no such suggestion had ever been made. As regards British military 
prisons in this country, there were military visitors who were responsible for 
visiting these prisons and hearing complaints and seeing that the prisoners were 
properly treated ; and similarly Indian prisoners would have military and or air 

rorce omcers as visitors. 

The Oounoil at this stage concluded its Budget Session and adjourned dk. 
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93. Nawab Siddique Ali Khan, m.l.a. 

94. Seth Sheodass Daga. m.l.a„ 

95. Waman Gopal Joshi Esq., m.l.a., 

(8) Assam — 4. 

96. Kuladhae Chaliha, Esq., m.l.a., 

97. Seeejukta Ananga ^.ohan Dam, 

98. Abdue Rashbbd Choudhury, Esq., 

99. P. J, Geipfiths, Esq., c. i. e. m.l.a., 

(9) Delhi— I. 

100. M. Asaf Ali, Esq., m.l a., 

(10) AJmer-Merwara— I. 

101. Rai Bahadur Seth Bhagohand 

SONI, O B.B., M.L.A. 

(11) North-West Frontier Province— I. 

102. Abdul Qaiyum, Esq., m.l.a,. 

MOMlNATED-(39). 

(a) 0!ficials-(20). 

103. The Hon’ble Sir Reginald 

Maxwell, k,o.8,i., c.i.b., 

104. The Hon’blb Sir J erem y 

RaISMAN, K.O.S.I., 

105. The Hon’blb 1)e\yan Bahadur 
Sir Argot Ramaswami Mudaliar, 

K.c.ai., 

106. The Hon’blb Sir Sultan Ahmed, 

107. The Hon’ble Sir Jwala Prasad 

SRIVASTAVA, 

108. The Hon’ble Sir Edward 

Charles Benthall 

109. The Hon’ble Dr. B. R. Ambedear 


110. The Hon’ble Sib M. Azizul 

HUQUE, 

111. The Hon’ble Dr. N. B. Khare 

112. The Hon’ble Sir Asoka Roy 

113. Zahid Hussain, E&q., g.le. m.l a., 

114. Sir George Spence, k.c.i.b., o.s.i., 

M,L.A , 

115. Sir Gubunath Bewooe, c.lb., 

M.L A., 

116. J. D. Tyson, Esq., o.b.e , m.l.a.. 

117. 0. M. Trivedi, Esq., o.s.i., g.le, 

o.b.e., M.L.A., 

118. L. J. D. Wakely, Esq,. m.b.b., 

M.L.A., 

119. Dr. N. G. Abhyankar, Esq„ 

M.L.A., 

120. Dr. T. G. P. Spear, m l.a., 

121. Y. N. SUKTHANKAR, ESQ., O.I.E., 

M.LA., 

122. H. Greenfield, Esq., c.i e,, m.l.a., 

(b) Non-OrficiaIs-(l9). 

123. Sardar Bahadur Sardar Sib 

Jawahab Singh, g.le., m.l.a., 
124 N. M. JosHi, Esq,, ml. a., 

125. Dr. Sir Ratanji Dinshaw Dalal, 

C.I.E., M.L. A., 

126. Major Nawab Sir Ahmad Nawaz 

Khan, o.i.e., o,b.e., m.l.a., 

127. Rao Bahadur N. Siva Raj. m.l.a., 

128. “Shams-ul-’Ulbma” Kamaluddin 

Ahmad, m,l.a., 

129. Muhammad Muazzam Sahib 

Bahadur, m.l.a., 

ISO. Seth Sunder Lall Daga, m.l.a., 

131. KuNWAR HajEB ISMAIEL AlIKHAN. 

132. Hony. Captain Sardar Bahadur 
Dalpat Singh, o.b.i., io.m., m.l.a., 

133. Saiyid Haidar Imam, Esq., m.l a., 

134. Major Thakur Singh, m.o., o.bj., 

M.L,A., 

135. Sir Henry Richardson, m.l.a., 

136. Khan Bahadur Shamsuddin 

Haider, o.b.b., m,l.a., 

137. Frank R. Anthony, Esq., m,l.a^ 

138. Mrs. Renuka Ray, m.l.a., 

139. Khan Bahadur Sheikh Habibur 

Rahman, m.l.a., 

140. Principal S. 0. Ohattbbji, m.l.a., 

141. Piara Lall Kubebl Talib, Esq.. 

M.L.A,, 



Proceedings cf the Assembly 

Budget Session — New Delhi — lOih. February to 2nd. April 1943 

Shortage Of Small Coins 

The Central Legislative Assembly commtnoed its Budget Session at New Delhi 
on the 10th. February 1941b The news of Mr. Gandhi's fast became known just 
about the time the House was assembling and members reccivfd it with grave, and 
for the most part, silent concern. Mr. Wtlham Phillips, President Eoosevelt's 
representative was in the Distingnisbed Visitois’ Gallery. 

The House discussed Mr, Baijnath Bajoria’s adjournment motion on the 
“failure of the Government of India to cope with the serious situation created by 
the shortage of small coins.” Members of the Muslim League and Nationalist 
parties voted for the motion which was rejected by 32 votes to 26. Mr, Bajoria, in 
his speech, asked for a categorical answer to the question whether Government 
minted small coins for Australia. He asked for rigorous punishment for hoarding 
but not of people who kepi small quantities of coins. 

In his reply to the debate, the Finance Member, Sir Jeremy Eaisman stated 
that the existing 2 mints, one in Bombay and another in Calcutta were working 24 
hours a day, turning out small coins at the rate of 123,000,000 pieces a mouth and 
it was hoped that when the 3rd mint was put up the output would be increased by 
30,000,000 pieces a mouth. Government had ample stock of metai and would go 
on turning small coins out as long as the demand was there. On the preventive 
side, he mentioned tiie recent Ordinances designed to facilitate detection of hoard- 
ing and punishment of hoarders. Beferring to the comidaint of minting coins for 
other countries, Sir Jeremy said that the minting of small coins was a lucrative 
operation and foreign orders for minting were accepted at a time when it was not 
expected that conditious would become so acute in India. In any case, foreign 
orders absorbed less than 1% of our capacity, and Government had slowed them 
down to the minimum. 

Paper Control Order 

llth, FEBRUARY The Assembly to-day passed by 32 votes to 28, Mr. 
Baijnath Bajoria^s adjournment motion to censure Government on their Paper 
Control Order. The Nationalist X^arty, the Muslim League and the Europeans voted 
for the motion. Mr. Bajoria, initiating the debate, drew attention to the great 
hardship caused by the older requisitioning 90 per cent of papeiy manufactured in 
India, Mr. Bajoria explaintd that pre war Indian production of paper amounted to 

96.000 tons annually and the civil consumption then was 199,000 tons annually. 
This consumption had been reduced to 10 per cent, which would amount to about 

19.000 a year. I'bis worked out to about 4.8 per cent of pre-war consumption. The 
Government consumption, on the other hand, had increased by 432 per cent since 
the war began. He admitted that the Government had cut down their demand by 
10 per cent, but there was still considerable room tor economies. Sir Federick 
James characterised the Government of India a “Paper Government” and asserted 
fl had not yet begun to exeicise any economies in paper consumption. He referred 
to the “wastage” in the P. W. D., the Inlormalion Department, particularly in its 
publication, Indian Information and the Government generally in the publication 
of the Gazette of India and the Legislative Assembly Dejartment. Sir Frederick 
suggested that on the British model the Government of India should appoint a 
Paper Economy Committee of non -officials to assist the Government in trie paper 
economy campaign and that the Paper Control Order should be rigidjy enforced. 

The Labour Member, Dr. Ambedkar, replying to the debate, explained that 
the Paper Control Order was merely a freezing and not a requisitioning order. 
The order was served on the mills and not on the stockists. The implication of these 
two factors was that the Paper Controller 'could allow the mills to sell more than 
10 per cent to the public and the public itself could buy its supplies from stockists 
and hoarders of paper. Explaining the immediate causes for passing the order, 
Dr. Ambedkar said that in the first six months, April to September, Government 
demand for paper amounted to 34,100 tons. It was found that the mills had 
already deliveied 16,OCO tons. The Government bad contracted for 25,400 tons of 
paper from the mills. Ihe Government, therefore, ^weie left with 9,000 tons to 
carry on for six months. Ihey therefore revised their estimates and unified theiy 
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methods oi requisitioning paper. The position at the end of October was that 
the Gov'ernmenfe demand amounted to 43,500 tons, while lie mills couid produce 
47,575 tons. In other woids. tiie Government drtnand ainout^ted to 87 mpf cent of 
the mills’ production for sis months. This was vhy the »!pr cent fieeziim older 
was issued by the Government, The Labour ]^Icmber esplunnd tic me-iMirts the 
Government had adopted to increase production of paj er. Fustiy, lh<,y appointed 
Mr. Bhargava as Paper Production Oummis^ioner. Secondly, thVy cut out non- 
essential lusuary varieties and resliioted Go\ernment requinments to only a few 
easily manufactured standard qualities, Thfidly the Government had set* led the 
qualities that would keep each mill’s production at the m tximum. By the^e methods 
the Government anticipated an increase of 12,000 tons in the paper producuon in 
India. The Government had also taken stei s to economibe paper by arbitral ily 
cutting down quotas for deiartments and had efficted a saving of 11,5C0 tons. He 
stated that by these methods the Government hoped fo be able to make available 
to the public about 33 i^er cent of its normal paper consumption. He did not 
deny that there was room for further economy and he promised to biing to the 
notice of the departments concerned the bu^ugestions made dining the debate. Mr. 
Bajorta was not satisfied with the Governnieni’s reply. Uhc naotion was pressed 
to a division and passed by 32 votes against 28 votes. 

Whipping Of BauDENTS In Sind 

12th. FEBRUARY : — “Whipping is one ot the forms of punishment approved 
under Martial Law Begulatious and the Government see no reason to interfere 
with the discretion of Martial Law tribunals in this mattei,”* said Mr. 0. M. 
Trivedi, War Secretary in reply to Mr. Ka^allai in the Central Af-semhly to-day. 
Statistics were not available, he added, to show what proportion of the youths 
whipped or caned in bind were actual students, but the majority weie of the 
student age. There was no case of fainting duiing the inliiction of either whipping 
or caning. 

Sales of Silver 

The Finance Member reiterated in reply to Mr. Navalrai that no sales of silver 
had been made to His Majesty’s Government since the beginning of the war 
at rates lower than the American acquisition rate for imported silver and that 
since the rise in that rate on August 31 last, His Majesty’s Government had not 
approached the Government of India for any further sales to them. 

Defence of india Rules 

Arising from Sir Feroz Khan ^toon’s answeis to Mr. Navalrai’s question on 
the working of the Defence of India Rules, Mr. Bajoria asked: Aie the Govern- 
ment aware that the Defence of India Buies have superseded the Penal Code and 
the Criminal Piocedure Code ? 

Pandit L. K. Maitra followed with the query : Are they aware that even for 
restitution of conjugal lights, the Defence of India Rules have leen used ? 
(Loud laughter). 

Pice Pieces 

The Finance Member, in reply to Mr. Navalrai, corrected a miaundeistanding 
which, he said, had arisen in relation to the press reports of an observation made 
by him in the course of the debate on small coins. “It is not coriect,” Sir Jeremy 
Raisman said, “that Government are withdiawing the old bronze pice pieces 
and melting them down either for new coinage or for any other purpose. Such 
bronze coin as is returned and is seiviceable is put back at once into circulation 
and it is contemplated that the two types of pice will remain in circulation 
together.” 

The present output of pice coins was ten million pieces a month, said the 
Finance Member, replying to Mr. Neogy. ’ibis, he added, would be augmented 
when the position in regard to small com ol higher denominations had been res- 
tored. In addition, 30 million two-pice pieces were being minted eveiy month. 
The Reserve Bank suggesud that the example set by the Bombay Electiic Supply 
and Tramways Co. and followed by the Calcutta Tramways by issuing coupons 
as substitute for one pice coins might be copied by other companies and firms. 

Q. Is it the policy of the Government to encourage an extension of this 
practice 7 

A. Until the position can be restored, such expedients will be unavoidable* 

In reply to supplementarics, the Finance Memner added that though coupons 
of this kind were not legal tender, there was no reason why, in the abnorxaiil 
situation, commonsense local arrangements should not be made* 
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Minting of Coins for Other Countries 

The Finance Member reiterated that, in accordance with the Government’s 
policy of utilising to the full their available rcROurces to further the cause of 
the Allied Nations, certain foieign oideis weie in the past undertaken from time 
to time mainly for Middle East. Some of these orders included coin of smaller 
denomination. The only Older executed for Austialia consisting of nine million 
bronze pennies and six million bronze half pennies was undertaken as long ago 
as December 1941. 

No foreign orders had been accepted since the small coin shortage became 
manifest in India and the rate of execution of outstaiiding commitments was 
slowed down at once to a minimum and now represented less than one per cent 
of our minting capacity. These transactions were all carried out at a reasonable 
profit to Goveinment. 

Mr. Bajoria asked if the Finance Member would enquire into what happened 
to the large number of small coins paid into the railway stations and post and 
telegraph offices. 

Sir Jeremy explained that in normal times these places had to be provided 
every day with a certain amount of small coins and under present conditions, the 
net result of the transactions was an outgo of small coins and there was therefore 
only a small quantity of small coin available even at these places. 

Brothels in Calcutta 

In reply to Mr, Neogy, Mr. Trivedi stated that following a strong remonst- 
rance on the part of the military authorities, the allegaiitms made against those 
authorities in the November issue of the Calcutta Diocesan Record about the 
provision of brothels for the fighting forces were substantially withdrawn in an 
article in the December issue. 

The Government of India had been informed as follows by the Provincial 
Government as regards the question whether respectable people of the localities 
concerned were asked to leave their houses in order to make way for brothels : 
‘*With the arrival of large numbers of troops, brothels sprang up in various 
localities in Calcutta. Numbers of these were at once closed down, but some 
started in the vicinity of existing brothels were allowed for a time to remain : but 
there was no question ot turning residents out of their houses to make way for 
such establishments, nor was any action with the object taken ; and on receipt of 
various complaints, including complaints from the Metropolitan of India, these 
were also closed down* No brothels for the troops have been provided by the 
authorities.” 

“It is no part of the policy of the civil or the military authorities,” added Mr. 
Trivedi, “to provide brothels for troops or to assist in such provision,” 

Govt, and the Press 

Sardar Rant Singh asked a number of questions about the *’breach” between 
the Government and the Indian Press over the publication of news concerning 
Professor Bhansali^s fast. 

Q. What steps do the Government propose to take to conciliate the Press ? 

The Home Member : As what the hon. Member calls the breach has been 
closed, this part of the question does not aiise. 

Mr. Navalrai : Is the breach completely closed ? 

The Home Member : A breach is either closed or open. I think it is closed. 
(Laughter). 

Q, is the Press satisfied ? 

A, I have no means of knowing that. 

Air Raid Casualties 

The Civil Defence Secretary, replying to Mr. Chattopadhyaya, gave details of 
the time and date and number of air raids in Calcutta, Chittagong and Feni areas 
from September 16, 1942 to February 10, 1943. 

In reply to supplementaries, Mr. Symons said that the total casualties in 
all raids in India since April 1942 were 348 killed and 459 wounded. 

War Position In The East 

Mr. C. if. Trivedi read out a lengthy answer to a question on the situation on 
the Eastern and Southern borders of India. 

Ihe Trendmt pointed out that the object of interpellations was to elicit answers 
on definite points and it was a well established rule of the House that during 
question time any lengthy statement on any subject was not the proper way a 
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replying. What the Chair would siijr^pst was that as regards the war situation 
the Government might consider whether it was not desirable to issue a proper 
statement and whether the Meml)er responsible for Defence should not take the 
House into confidence in some other manner so far as the progres'^ of war was 
concerned. 

Mr. Trivedi^ in his reply to the question, stated : 

“The defence policy on the Ei&tern border of India, which was necessary 
during the time when the Burma Army had to be reorganised and re-equipped 
following its withdiawal, has now given place to one in which the armed forces 
in India are only waiting for the most Fuitable moment to take the offensive. 
During the Summer of last year there was every possibility that the Japanese 
would follow up our withdrawal by attempting to invade Northern Assam and our 
forces were disposed to meet no^ only the threatened land invasion, bat also the 
possibility of a seaborne attack eituec in Bengal or on the coast of Eastern and 
Southern India. 

“The eastern frontier mny be considered in two parts; the Assam-Bnrma border 
and the frontiers of EASleru In the former, there has been, as yel, no 

major encounter with the enemy and aotn» y has been confined to patrolling hy 
both sides, Ihe situation is, however, veiy satisfactory, the morale of the troops is 
high and we may be confident of the results of any action with the enemv. 

“On the Bengal Frontier, we have mule an advance down the Arakan Coast 
which has removed the immediate hind thieat to the Bengal Frontier and has 
carried our pressiue against the enemy’s forward troops into Japanese-occupied 
territory. There is little which I can add to the reports which have been published 
in the press, except to sav that, owing to maintenance difficulties in a country 
largely devoid of roads suitable for military transport, operations have necessarily 
been slow. The morale of the trooos in this area also is very high and good rela- 
tions prevail with the civil population who have given our troops much assistance. 
The Royal Indian Navy has played its part in the Arakan operations in support of 
our military forces. In the air, our forces and those of our American allies are 
being steadily augmented with modern types of aircraft, and bomber formations are 
regularly attacking military objectives in areas occupied by the enemy, while other 
aircraft carry out fighter sweeps and escort duties. The results of these air 
operations have been most satisfactory, 

*Tn Southern India, energetic preparations for defence still continues ; but 
although the threat of sea-borne invasion has not entirely disappeaied, allied naval 
successes in the South-West Pacific have considerably reduced the possibility of 
such attacks and our forces are fully sufficient to deal with any attack 'which could 
possibly develop. 

Jap Am Raips 

‘‘There have been no naval or land attacks on the frontier of India. Enemy 
air forces have, however, attacked certain areas in Eastern India. Chittagong 
district has been raided ten times and on the whole damage has been slight. 
There have been five attacks in the Feni area which have caused negligible damage. 
On three occasions in October 1942, aerodromes used by American forces were 
bombed. Calcutta has been raided seven times and full reports of these raids have 
appeared in the press. Apart from this, there have been no other air raids on India 
during the last six months. 

“I am afraid that it is not possible for me to give details of defence arrange- 
ments, since these details might assist the enemy in planning further attacks. 
The Hon’ble Member may, however, rest assured that adequate precautions have 
been taken and that full use is being made of modern equipment. Our defences 
are capable of dealing with any scale of attack which the enemy is likely to 
deliver. It is, of course, impossible to guarantee interception of enemy aircraft 
but the recent successes of our night fighters over the Calcutta area have provided 
impressive evidence of what the enemy is up against in any attempt to penetrate 
far into Indian territory,” 

Alleged Police Excesses 

The House next resumed discussion of Mr. K, Q Keogy^s resolution moved 
in the last session urging an enquiry by a committee of members of the House 
into allegations of ^‘excesses” committed by the police and the military in dealing 
with the recent disturbances in the country. The debate did not conclude to-day 
and was adjourned to the next non-official day, February 18. 

In the course of the debate on Mr. Neogy’s resolution, Mr. Jamnadas MeMet, 
in an unreserved denunciation of the movement which followed after August 8 
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last, declared that it lacked not only an appreciation of the j>;rave international 
situation, but al^o lacked all sense of proportion ; it was a movement for the 
enslavement of India by the Japanese. He believed that the people responsible for 
it has been airested too late. He, however, could not see how ‘‘excesses*’ could be 
justified in suppiessin«i: distuihances. In the interest of the war effort these 
excesses could not be allowed to occur. At present in the provinces a policy of 
frightfulness was followed in older to terrorise the people and it fell on the 
Government to enquhe into ca*^e9 of intimidation and terrorisation and to punish 
those responsible for them. 

Pandit JSfilakanta Las urged that instead of entrusting the enquiry to the 
merabeis of the House, the investigation should be carried out by a judicial body 
to he appointed by the Government. He wanted to incorporate this amendment 
in the resolution. 

Sir Mohd* Tamhi Khan (Muslim League), supporting the amendment of Dr, 
Ziauddm that the enquiry should also be held into the “excesses** on the other side, 
said that the policy of the Muslim League bad been not to allow or tolerate 
excesses by any party, either by hooligans or those in charge of law and order. 

Sardar Sant Shigh asked it any steps had been taken to verify the allega- 
tions made in the House during the last session against the Government. The 
Government’s present policy was a negation of the Rule of Law. 

Mr. Govinl Deuhmukh and Mr. Lalchand further supported the 

resolution, Mr. Deshmukh giving details of incidents in his province, the Central 
Provinces, including those of Ohimiir. Mr. Navalrai said if the Government opposed 
the demand for an enquiry, it would be construed as an attempt to screen their 
own men. 

The Home Member, Sir Reginald MaxwelL replying to the debate, announced 
that the Government would oppose all attempts to place their employees in 
the dock. Public seivants must be supported, he said, in all their legitimate 
actions. The House, he was sure, would agree that all outrages must 
be 8Ui)pressed by all means available. Law a&d Order would become 
impossible if Government seivants had to face an enquiry as proposed by 
the resolution. Without a firm and loyal police and public services the writ of the 
House and similar instiHxtions could not run. 

The Government had not been idle since the resolution was fi^rst debated 
last session. They had sent round to the Provincial Governments copies of the 
debate for such action as they thought fit to take. He explained that no enquiry 
was possible into vague and indefinite allegations and most of the allegations made 
during the debate were vague, iTideiiuite or represented only one ‘side of the story. 
For instance, Mr, Jamnadas Mehta’s story of Nanderbagh omitted the fact that 
the police had to deal with a mob of over 1,000 strong, which was pelting stones 
and brickbats on the former* The police fired 19 rounds. Fourteen people were 
injured and five killed, but only one amongst those killed and three amongst the 
injured were under 16 years of age. The House must remember that Mr. Jamna- 
das Mehta was not present on the spot and his statement was based on hearsay 
evidence. 

Mr, Neogy : Was the hon. gentleman present on the spot ? Sir Reginald : No. 

Mr. Neogy: Then his statements are equally based on hearsay statements. 

Sir Reginald referred to the Law Member’s speech on the resolution during 
last session and said that the Government entirely stood by the assurances given 
by Sir Sultan Ahmed then, “Government entirely deny that there is any policy of 
frighifulness as alleged by Mr. Jamnadas Mehta”, he declared. The Home Mem- 
ber asserted that no excess were committed and no excessive force was used in 
putting down the disturbances of last August. If excesses had taken place, they 
represented only isolated cases and not the general policy of the Government. The 
Governments concerned, however, had taken action against persons in those cases. 
For instance, cases against policemen were pending in O. P., U. P, and Delhi. As 
these excesses were not a part of the general policy of the Government, there was 
no ease made for an All-India enquiry, 

T’he Home Member asked the House to be careful in judging so-called excesses. 
The House must remember that it was the mob which was violent to begin with and the 
police had the arduous task of restoring order and protecting Government property. 
Sir Reginald disclosed that till the middle of November last, 49 fata! and 1,363 non- 
fatal cases amongst the police force were reported from mob violence. Mob violence was. 
responsible for detroying or badly damaging 192 police stations and posts. 494 
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Government buildings, 318 railway stations and 309 post and telegraph offices* 
There were 103 cases of serious damaa:e to railway track and 11,285 eases of serious 
damage or destruction of telegraph and telephone lines and installations. There 
were three cases in which military property atid installations were destroyed or 
damaged. There were 14 fatal cases and 70 non -fatal cases amongst the military 
from mob violence. These figuiea would indicate the seriousness of the rebellion, 
the government had to face in this country. 

As for women and children the Home Member said that it was not denied 
that in dealing with mob viol<»nce of the character referred to above, in some cases 
innocent persons had suffered. But he assured the House that it was not wilful 
action against them. The House, he said, must also take into consideration how 
innocent t)ersons were made to suffer by mob violence and bomb outrages in various 
parts of India. He was surprised that no demand had been made for an enquiry 
into the conduct of the perpetratuis or such outrages. Looking from this .point 
of view, Sir Ziauddin’s amendment was more logical. The Government, however, 
were opposed to any enquiry and, thorofjro, would oppose the resolution and the 
various amendments. 

Dr. Bannerji gave full support to the resolution. He had not concluded 
when the debate adjourned to the nest non -official day and the House took up 
Mr. Jamanadas Mehta’s adjournment motion. 

Inadequacy of Deaene^s Allow ange 

Mr. Jamnadas Mehta's adjoumment motion, expressing dissatisfaction with 
the dearness allowance recendy given to non -railway Government employees 
was next debated and rejected by 37 voles to 27. Members of the Muslim League 
Party voted for the motion. Tne Kuroj»faii Gioup voted against it, although 
earlier in the silting when Government objected to admitting the adjournment 
motion and the Chair asked supporters of the motion to stand, members of the 
European Group were among members who stood. 

Moving bis adjournment motion, Mr. Jamnadas Mehta criticised the Govern- 
ment policy with regard to the question of dearness allowance to all low-paid 
servants and said that whereas the cost of living had risen by 103 per cent the 
maximum compensation granted to a low-paid Government servant was only 21 
per cent. What should have been done was that Ihe low-paid staff should have 
been treated as they were in {September 1939. He also protested strongly against 
the “conduct of the Government tor not consulting the representatives of the 
various employees most vitally affected by the ri^e in the cost of living”. In any 
case, he said, those living on the verge of starvation should be fully compensated. 

Replying to the motion, Dr. Aaibedkar said that it raised two points, namely, 
the meagreness and inadequacy of the dearness allowance announced on January 
23 and the failure of the Government to consult the representatives of the trade 
unions. He said be had great sympathy with the motion, but it was evidently 
based on misunderstanding. There was no finality in the decision of the Govern- 
ment and there was no reason to assume that the amount granted could not be 
altered subsequently. It wi\s a matter for the Government to decide the form of 
any further dearness allowance whether it should be in cash or foodstuffs. With 
regard to the other point, he explained that there was no difficulty in contacting 
the representatives of labour. The Government could easily do so in the case of 
railwaymen, whose Federation existed, but similar contact with other departments 
could not be established for want of single representative bodies. Even then, he 
pointed out, that the Government made efforts to consult the representatives of 
the postal employees and the secretariat staff. The policy of the Government was 
that it always consulted its workers in such matters as far as possible. 

Railway Budget foe 1943-44 

15th. FEBRUARY -The Railway Budget for 1943-44 was presented in the 
Assembly today. Presenting the estimates, 8ir Edward Benthall, Transport Member, 
forecast for 1942-43 a surplus of Hs. 36,28 crores (Rs. 8.20 crores more than last year 
and Rs. 8.33 crores more than the original estimate) and for 1943-44 a surplus of 
Es. 36.04 crores. Increase in earnings, he said, had been almost continuous, though 
varying in extent practically from beginning of the year, except during periods affected 
by political disturbances and widespread sabotage, when a decrease occurred only in 
goods traffic. The broad fact was that in spite of a severe strain, the Railways had 
succeeded in maintaining the life of the country while meeting the demands of ti^ 
military and every essential industry. Food had been given high transport priority and 
would be transported at all events. 

20 
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In his review of a year of “unparalleied activity and prosperity” for Indian 
State-owned railways. Sir Edward said : “Prosperity is illusory but although critics 
will give the Railways little credit for it, I would remind the House that if that 
been earned not as in other industries by a heavy increase in the price of what 
we offer, transport, but mainly by making the best of the available equipment. 

“For the Army, we are running more than 400 special troop trains every 
month, and we estimate that in the current year we shall carry 15 millions 
tons of military trafiSc, compared with 500,000 tons in peace-time. 

‘The Railways have provided a large number of vehicles, specialized and 
otherwise including ambulances, for use in India and on other fronts, and also 
a very large mileage of sidings and a number locomotives and wagons for 
Army Depots; while 19,000 men in railway workshops have made a notable 
contribution on the munitions front. 

“We have the assurance of the military authorities that the requirements 
of the' Army have been met satisfactorily”. 

In 1942 -4‘d total traffic receipts were expected to be Rs 149i crores (Bs. 144 
crores from State-owned lines and Rs 5J crores from worked lines), i. e. Rs. 14 
crores more than last year and Rs. 19 crores more than the original estimate. 
Total working expenses including Rs. 12.58 crores for depreciation and Rs. 2.67 
for payment to worked lines are Rs. 86.52 crores, and exceed last year’s expenses 
by Rs. 7 crores. Of the expected surplus of Rs. 3628 crores, general revenues 
will receive the originally budgeted amount of Rs, 20.13 crores, which is Rs. 2.36 
crores over and above the current and arrear contributions actually due from 
railways under the existing convention and the railway depreciation fund 
will receive Rs. 16.08 crores, the balance of Rs. 7 lakhs going to railway reserve. 
The depreciation fund will also receive Rs. 6.30 crores by transfer from the 
the railway reserve and the railwayj^’ debt to the depreciation fund will thereby 
*be wiped out. The balance in the fund will be Rs. 82.19 crores. The balance 
in the railway reserve will be about Rs. 56 lakhs, 

Against a works programme of about 26i crores, including Rs. crores for 
the balance of the purchase price of the B and N W and R and K Rys. there is a 
provision of Rs. 24 crores (Rs. 13 crores from capital and Bs. 11 crores from 
depreciation fund), more than half of which is for locomotives and wagons. 

Sir Edward pointed out that despite a vigorous campaign to induce passen- 
gers to travel only when they must, there had been an increase of 3,000 million 
passenger miles last year as compared with lOSS-SU, while this year these figures 
had been exceeded. Reductions in passenger train services amounted to a 
saving in train miles of approximately 37% of the pre-war figure, and this 
curtailment had been necessary to provide for military and goods traffic and to 
conserve coal stocks. 

He could offer uo hope at all of any improvement in respect of comfort 
or speed in passenger travel so long as priority demands continued, but if it was 
any solace to passengers in this country, he would mention that he 
had been informed recently by a prominent American railway official that in 
the TJ. passenger trains were on certain lines subject to the same great delays 
as in present-day India. 

No change in fares and freights is contemplated in 1943-44, and the budget 
estimate assumes traffic receipts of Rs. 15 crores, Rs. 75 lakhs more than the 
current year. Total working expenses, including depreciation and payment to 
worked i lines, are estimated at Rs. 88.14 crores, Rs 1.62 crores more than the 
current year. Of the surplus of Rs 36.04 crores, to which strategic lines 
contribute Rs. 29 lakhs, Rs. 27.10 crores will go to general revenues and Rs. 
8.94 crores to railway reserve. At the end of the year there will be a balance 
of Rs. 84 crores in depreciation fund and Rs. 9J crores in railway reserve. 

He paid a tribute to railway officers and staff, of whom 99.7% are Indians 
or Anglo-Indians, for their loyalty during the open rebellion of last autumn 
and for carrying on in dangerous areas. They had deserved well of India during 
a difficult year. No less than 126,000 men serving therein have voluntarily 
enrolled the Defence of India Units. 

Referring to the grant of relief to railway workers he said : *Tn addition to 
dearness allowance, numerous other arrangements have been made to assist them, 
such as family evacuation concessions, war injury relief, emergency allowances, 
educational concessions and so on. The scheme of dearness allowance sanctioned in 
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August 1942 is estimated to cost Rs, 5 crores a year.” Grain shops had been opened 
which were gradually being extended to supply other necessities of life at prices 
which would help stabilize the cost of living for the workers. 

Stating the position of wagons and locomotives he said : “So far, we have 
placed orders for 9,973 broad gauge wagons of which we have received 265 and 
expect to receive about 6,207 by the end of 1943-44. Of metre gauge wagons we 
have ordered 736, all of which we expect to get. Pressure has been maintained on 
the UK and US Governments for the supply of broad gauge locomotives, and 
although some outstanding orders on England have been suspended, arrangements 
have now been made for the supply of 40 heavy goods engines from America. 
Deliveries of these are expected to begin in June 1943. 

“Indian railways are also to receive 12 metre-gauge heavy goods engines from 
England and 80 from America. It is hoped that 45 heavy goods engines for the 
broad gauge will be followed by 145 more goods engines, but the date when these 
may be expected has yet to be settled. It has been requested that arrangements be 
made for the supply of a further 130 broad-gauge locomotives during 1944. 

The house will be interested to know that plans are already actively being 
prepared to set up a locomotive construction shop in India during the war if 
physically possible, although this is unlikely owing to the difficulty of securing 
plant and raw material, and if not, as part of the immediate post-war reconstruc- 
tion plan. 

Referring to the transport of food he stated that, in order to remedy the 
serious mal-distribution which was the chief cause of the present grave food situation 
rather than any substantial shortage of food grains, special priority had been given 
to the movement of foodstuffs and assured the House that so long as the need 
arose, foodstuffs would be moved in high priority. If confidence were restored and 
bumper rabi crops were harvested the railways would be further strained to move 
such crops promptly but it would be done. 

By the end of the current year, the railways hoped to pay off completely the 
debt both to general revenues and to the depreciation fund. In the division of the 
next year’s surplus 2 conflicting interests had to be considered, viz., the provision 
of adequate funds to cover post-war rehabilitation and to meet interest charges in 
periods of trade depression on the one hand, and the plight of the general taxpayer 
on the other. According to Sir Edward, in peace-time the convention had brought 
the railway flnances into a most parlous position from which they had been secured 
for the present by the abnormal conditions of a world war. The convention bad 
equally failed in war-time since it gave inadequate relief to the general tax-payer 
and it has been necessary to introduce a moratorium from time to time in order to 
secure to general revenues an increased share of the surplus. The Government had, 
therefore, decided to abandon so much of the existing separation convention as 
provides for contribution and allocation of the surplus to general revenues and to 
distribute the surplus expected irom commercial lines in 1943-44 between general 
revenues and railways in the proportion of 3 to 1 

Till a new convention was adopted the distribution of each year’s surplus 
would be decided ‘‘ad hoc” after duly weighing the respective needs of general 
revenues and railways, A resolution seeking the approval of the Assembly to this 
arrangement would be moved later during the session. He considered that these 
proposals, which were an initial step towards a fresh settlement, were a reasonable 
mean between the claims of Railways and general finance. In the opinion of the 
Railway Department, from a financial point of view, it would be thoroughly unsound 
to allocate such a large percentage of railways surplus to general revenues unless 
railways were relieved ot the burden of a fixed annual contribution, regardless of 
whether a surplus is actually earned or not, and that the canons of sound railway 
finance dictated that apart from contribution to the depreciation fund at least 8 
crores per annum should be set aside annually to railway reserve. 

It was not proposed to ask the House to consider the terms of a new con- 
vention until it was possible to foresee, with greater certainty, the future trend 
of railway earnings. The Government’s proposals provide a fixable arrangement 
which, while relieving the raiways of the necessity of making heavy provision out of 
of surpluses, prosperous times to meet future fixed contribution to general revenues 
would enable them to make some substantial provision to meet post-war contin- 
gencies and at the same time make large contributions when most needed to general 
revenues for .the benefit of the tax-payer. 

In conclusion Sir Edward said ; war-lame it is not the profits but the 
service rendered which must be the measure of success in railway operations, In 
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thecsoming year, I pray, to use Mr. Ohurchiirs words, that railwaymen may 
escape blood and tears, but come what may, we will dedicate ourselves to another 
year of sweat and toil to the service of the nation and to the cause of victory.” 

Food Grains Situation 

15th. FEBEUARY ‘*The net gap in our total supply of food grains during 1943 
after taking into account the increase in our requirement, will not exceed 2 000,000 
tons, representing a deficit of not more than 4% in our total annual production of princi- 
pal food grains,” said Mr. N. R, Barker, Food Member, initiating a 2-day debate on food, 
fuel, drugs and standard cloth. “In some ol the years immediately preceding the 
war we pulled through equal or bigger shortages without feeling much strain,” 
Mr. Sarkar*added. “The carry-over from previous years might no doubt have stood 
us in good stead, but even after allowing for this, the Houhc will agree that the 
estimated deficit as such is certainly not of an order that will warrant any panic 
or alarm. The scarcity of which we hear so much at present is confined almost 
entirely to the urban centres of the country. We must realize that there is no 
suggestion of a famine in the country but a stringency which it is hoped will be 
temporary in the urban centres of the non-agricultural production. The efiect of 
the measures taken by Government, he said, had been seen in the past faw days. 
Government agents operating in the Punjab had been able to purchase over 60,000 

tons of wheat as against the 8,000 and odd tons which was all that they could 

purchase during the month previous to the lifting of the control price. These 
purchases had no doubt been effected at a price considerably above that fixed by 
the recent control measures. It was encouraging however that the price, despite 
the heavy purchases of the last few days, was still falling and there was good 
reason to hope that it would fall still further. Government, he assured the House, 

did not propose to relax- control over the trade in grain. While their policy was to 

free the primary wholesale markets from price control, they contemplated that the 
retail prices for grains would continue to be controlled on the basis of the prices 

g revailing in the primary wholesale markets. Summarizing the present position, 
Ir Barker referred to the steps taken to improve the supply position and said that 
in addition to the grow -more-food and fodder campaigns, the arrangement for 
imports of wheat from abroad and the scaling down of exports to neighbouring 
countries, there would soon be a drive to cut down all internal wastage in food 
consumption. Referring to standard cloth, Mr Barker said that it would reach the 
market by April. The debate was adjourned to February. 17. 

Release of Mahatma Gandhi Urged 

Pandit L. K, Maifra next moved an adjournment motion on Mr. 
Gandhi^s fast and appealed to members of the House to set aside all 
political considerations and unite in demanding the “immediate and unconditional” 
release of a great Indian who, he said, was revered by all classes of people. 

He was supported by Mr. N* M, Joshi, Bardar Sant Singh, Dr. P. V. 
Banerjee, and Mr. T, T, Krishnamachari, Sir Henry Richardson, NawaHada 
Liaquat AU Khan and Sir Cowa»j Jehangir put forward other points of view. 

Pandit Maitra said he was not concerned' with vindicating Mr. Gandhi’s 
political policy. But, he asserted, on an impartial perusal of the correspondence it 
would appear that Mr. Gandhi could not by any honest man be accused of personal 
complicity in the violence that swept over the country. 

Mr, Joshi said that if Mr. Gandhi was released unconditionally, he would 
reconsider the situation. He himself had said so in his letter. Mr. Gandhi had 
Bifid be wanted to help the country out of the present situation. The question had 
been asked why should not Mr. Gandhi condemn violence from prison ? Mr. Joshi 
said it was against the dignity of a human being to ask him to express opinions 
while in prison in order to secure release. It was wrong and unworthy of the 
British people and of the Government of India to impute motives to Mr, Gandhi 
and say that the fast was blackmail. 

Bardar Sant Singh asserted that the position now was the result of frustration 
caused by the absence of a National Gavemment at the Centre. He urged Mr. 
Gandhi’s release in order to enable him to review the situation in the country 
and evolve a better order for the world. 

Dr. P. AT. Banerjee said the object of the motion was not to censure the 
Government but to save a precious life about which people all over the world were 
greatly perturbed. 
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Mr T. T, Krhhnamaehart protested against the use of the word blackmail and 
said it would go down in history as having been flung against the greatest among 
living Indians. , , „ 

Nawabzada Liaquat Ali Khan expressed full eyxnpathy with the sentimental 
concern which the Hindu members felt over the self-inflicted ordeal which Mr. 
Gandhi was undergoing and he joined in the hope that he would survive the ordeal. 
After reiterating the Muslim League declaration that there was no freedom for 
this country unless every nationality in it was made to feel free, Navrabzada 
Liaquant Ali Khan said that the correspondence between the Yiceroy and Blr. 
Gandhi did not disclose any likelihood of any effort being made to secure a Hindu- 
Muslim settlement. He requested the mover and his supporters to convince him 
(the speaker) that if Mr. Gandhi was released there was a probability^ of a Hindu- 
Muslim settlement. The correspondence revealed that the Viceroy believed that the 
Congress was an enemy of the country and yet the Muslim I-.eague was asked to 
come to terms with the Congress before tbe British would transfer power to other 
Indians. The Muslim League, he said, had not the power and authority, and it 
could neither support the release nor the detention of Mr. Gandhi. It was the 
Government’s duty to maintain law and order and it was their responsibility to 
decide for themselves whether this could be done by Mr. Gandhi’s detention or his 
release. If the Muslim League was in power and in a position to control the 
situation then it would have been for it to decide, but as it was the League did 
not propose to take responsibility when it had not the means to control the situation 
that might be created in the country. 4 . i- . , 

Sir Henry Richardson (European Group) said that putting aside political 
views, his Group fully understood and appreciated the great respect and reverence 
which Mr. Gandhi commanded and they fully sympathized with the horror which a 
fatal result to his fast would evoke. On the other hand, they^ viewed with no less 
horror the deaths of all those innocent victims who died violently as a result of 
the declaration of civil disobedience. The fast was no less a threat to authority 
without which there would come a chaos which bis Group daied not contemplate. 
The fast was coercion and no Government worth the name could submit to it and 
retain any authority. His Group, therefore, fully approved the attitude which the 
Government had taken. * j 

Sir Reginald Maxwell referred to Mr Gandhi s demands,^ and said that the 
Government, without granting any of them, informed Mr. Gandhi that they would 
release him for the purpose and for the duration of the fast in order to make it 
clear that they disclaimed responsibility for its consequences. On that Mr, Gandhi 
replied that if he were released he would at once abandon the fast and that he had 
conceived tbe fast only as a prisoner. Thus, if he were released the object for 
which he declared bis fast although still unfulfilled vrould recede into background.- 
As a free man he would neither demand these objects nor fast. Interpreted in 
this way, his fast would seem to amount to little more than a demand for release. 
The Home Member went on to quote from Mr. Gandhi’s earlier writings, declaiing 
that hungerstrike had positively become a plague and it was well that the Woiking 
Committee had condemned the practice in unequivocal terms so far at least as 
hungerstrike for discharge from imprisonment was concerned. Continuing, Sir 
Reginald said Mr. Gandhi was the acknowledged leader of an open rebellion in 
which be denied the authority of tbe existing Government and sought to overthrow 
it. Before that, he was entitled to be heard by the Government like any other 
subject and was heard. But by declaring civil war, i. e. repudiating the method of 
discussion, he forfeited that right so long as he remained an open rebel. He could 
not claim to function except through the success of his method. He could not 
take part in public life under the protection of tbe law he denied. He could be a 
citizen yet not a subject. This was the position resulting from the Congress 
resolution of August 8. In some of the published correspondence, Mr. Gandhi had 
made much of his intention of seeking an interview with tbe Viceroy. But the 
Congress resolution still stood together with Mr. Gandhi’s own words ‘do or die.’ 
It was not the method of peaceful persuasion to come to the person whom you 
wished to convince, armed with a resolution declaring mass rebellion. He also 
quoted from Mr, Gandhi’s speech *at the AI. 0.0. after the resolution of August 8 
was passed, when Mr. Gandhi declared he was not going to strike a bargain and 
he was not going to be satisfied with anything else than complete freedom. ^ , 
The Borne Member went on to repeat that the Government did 
hold Mr. Gandhi responsible for the recent happenings that had^ so 
peace of India, caused so much loss of life and property of 
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btought the country to the brink of a terrible danger. Mr, Gandhi and his 
colleagues might seek to repudiate their method now that it had proved unsuccessful 
but none-the-Iess the responsibility was theirs. Those deeds could not be undone. 
If Mr. Gandhi wishes to dissociate himself from them, he could have spoken for 
himself without consulting the Working Committee. Could he then, without cancel- 
ling the Congress movement, without even assurances for the future, claim at any 
moment to step back as though nothing had happened into the public life of the 
country and be received by the Government and society as a good citizen ? When, 
therefore, the Government found that the fast could only be prevented by 
unconditional release, they had no choice but to adhere to the policy already 
declared. The policy was either right or wiong in itself. If the Goveinment con- 
scientiously believed that it was right a fast could make no difference to it. The 
Government of India could not surrender their judgment under the threat of a fast. 

The Home member referred, in conclusion, to the privileges given to Mr. Gandhi 
during the fast, and said that short of artificial feeding, to which Mr, Gandhi 
strongly objected, he was denied no medical attention or nursing which might 
possibly help to save his life. He had stated that this was a fast according to 
capacity and he did not desire to take his own life. The Government could only 
hope that at this late hour he might realize the peril and the folly and the 
unworthinesB of attempting to do what might prove beyond his powers. 

Mr Jamnadas Mehta said that the speech of Sir Keginald Maxwell was itself a 
reason for Mr. Gandhi’s release. Sir Reginald wanted Mr. Gandhi to return to 
citizenship. Mr. Gandhi had given ample proof that he himself was hoping to return 
to citizenship. The very fact that he had promised to examine the situation de novo 
was proof of that. The Government should not take their stand on technicalities. 
He assured the Indian members of the Viceroy’s Executive Council that this was 
a most favourable opportunity to lead to conciliation. 

Sir Cowasji Jehangir said nobody wanted Mr. Gandhi imprisoned. The 
correspondence, however, had taken his breath away. If Mr. Gandhi was a faithful 
follower of non-violence, he ought to be prepared to condemn violence unequivocally 
from wherever that violence came. He appealed to Mr. Gandhi to make an 
unequivocal statement that he condemned violence unconditionally. If he made 
such a statement be ought to be released. 

As he was speaking it was 6 o’clock and the motion v^s talked out, 

Bestkiotion on Delhi Newspaper 

16th. FEBRUARY The Assembly today rejected without a division Sardar 
Sant Singes adjournment motion to discuss the restrictions placed upon the '^Hin- 
dustan Times'^ with regard to publication of news of Mr. Gandhi’s last, Sardar 
Bant Singh said that the order amounted to this— that the Chief Commissioner 
wanted this newspaper to be not a newspaper for the public but an agent for the 
publication of news given by Government. He did not think that was the function 
of newspapers in any civilized country. He asked why this particular newspaper had 
been singled out for this treatment and how the use of the I>,1. Buies for the pur- 
pose was justified. 

Sir Meginald Maxwell^ Home Member, reminded the House of the history 
behind the action taken against the newspaper. He referred to the stoppage of its 
publication following the pre-censorship orders in September and its resumption at 
the beginning of the year after the withdrawal of restiictions as a sequel to the reso- 
lution passed by the AlMndia Newspaper Editors’ Conference in Bombay in October 
enjoining restraint on the publication of news relating to the disturbances. When the 
restiictions were withdrawn, the Chief Commissioner made it clear that he would 
have no option but to reimpose them on any newspaper which disregarded the 
spirit of the Bombay resolution. On the let day of its republication, the "'Hindustan 
Times” came out with a great deal of objectionable news relating to Prof. Bhansairs 
fast and other matter showing it had no intention of observing the spirit of the 
Bombay resolution and consequently the Chief Commissioner found it necessary to reim- 
pose pre-censorship orders on this paper. That was the position when Mr. Gandhi’s 
fast started. When that happened, the Chief Commissioner at a coiifeience of all 
editors in the province communicated the advice and the wishes of the Government. 
There was no attempt in the Ist instance to pass any restrictive orders, but the 
editors were asked to avoid unnecessary display such as would be likely to excite the 
public or stir up popular resentment or apprehension. At the same time, it was 
realized that on the 1st. day of the fast papers would give it wide publicity. The 
^'Hindustan Times” came out with big banner headlines and made the most of it. 
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On Feb. 11, it came out with more fullpage headlines and a great deal of other 
news about Mr. Gandhi and also, in the correspondence between Mr. Gandhi and 
the Home Department, omitted the most vital sentence in Mr. Gandhi’s letter to 
the Department and created a false impression of what he had said. The Home 
Member added that he had been informed it was unintentional. But such an error 
in publishing the coirespondence indicated a certain amount of irresponsibility. 
When it was clear that the '^Hindustan Times^* did not intend to observe the 
Bombay resolution, it was necessary to pass pre-censorship orders. The action taken 
was taken only because the paper refused to co-operate with the Government after 
having been given an opportunity to do so. There was no question of taking 
matteis out uf thp hands of the editor. He had been given a chance and he had 
to avail himself of it. He had made it clear yesterday, proceeded the Home 
Member, that the Government regarded this fast as a form of pressure upon them 
and they did not legard this method of applying pressure justified, and it was 
similarly not justifiable if publicity was given to it in a way that tended to increase 
that pressure. The Government utilized the D.L Buies to fight this open rebellion. 
They could not allow a situation again to arise in consequence of pressure of this 
kind in which fresh life was given to a movement which had caused such a large 
amount of disorder and disturbance in this country. The general public, he said, 
were sick of the mass disturbances and he was confident that the Government 
would have the support of all reasonable sections of the public. 

Dr. P. i\r. Banerjee said that the order was vexatious and irritating. The fast 
had perturbed the whole of India and people were anxious to know the state of 
Mr. Gandhi’s health. If an enterprising newspaper gave news which was not given 
by others, should that be regarded as a crime ? 

Earlier, the House passed Sir Ourunath Bewoor^s Bill further to amend the 
Motor Vehicles Act and his Bill further to amend the Government Savings Banks 
Act and the Post Ofiiee Cash Certificates Act. 

Food Geaihs Situation 

17tli. FEBRUARY : — Discusson on India’s food, fuel, drugs and cloth situation 
was continued in the Assembly today. Mr, Azhar AU suggested the stopping of 
exports and the setting up of a committee of officials ana non-officials to advise 
the Government, He also suggested that there should be no more taxation on the 
necessities of life* 

Mr. Hossainhhai Laljee, after referring to acute transport problem which 
had made the movement of foodstuffs difficult, stated that the Central Government 
should have more authority than the Provincial Governments, in dealing with the 
situation. 

Sir Abdul Halim ^ Qhuznavi criticized the Government’s price control policy 
and said that while prices of wheat and certain other commodities were fixed, the 
Government agents bought freely at higher prices and thus nullified their own 
price-control. 

Sir Edward Benthalh War Transport Member, made a statement on the fuel 
situation in the country and gave details of the Government’s coal provision scheme 
recently put into operation. He said that a Controller of Coal Distribution had 
been appointed with headquarters in Calcutta who looked to the despatch of coal 
to different parts of India according to a priority list regarding Government, mil- 
tary and public needs. He said a few months ago 18 or 14% of the available 
wagons at collieries in Bihar and Bengal were allotted for the public, but as a 
shortage of wagons had occurred, this percentage bad now been reduced to 6, but he 
thought it was sufficient for public needs. He said the provincial coal schemes 
were put into operation to ensure equitable distribution, make possible a control of 
coal piices and maintain supply. According to these each provincial controller 
would directly place orders with the collieries in accordance with fixed quotas. The 
working of the schemes, Sir Edward considered, was dependent on adequate supply 
of wagons, which was one of Government’s major pre-occupations, and he hoped 
there would be a general improvement shortly. 

After giving details of the coal and soft coke situation in Delhi and (Jalcutta, the 
War Transport Member made a reference to charcoal and firewood supplies and ssM 
that the best thing would be that they should be locally organized by the provin- 
cial or local Governments, but railways would assist in the matter of transport 
where it was urgently required. Sir Edward also said that the movement oi peopteV 
food was a matter of the highest importance for the Governing t and 
gladly receive complaints or suggestions for improvements in this ' 
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Sir Ziauddin Ahmed, criticizing the fuel supply scheme, said that distribution 
ought to have been decided not on the basis of population, but on the consideration 
of what particular kind of fuel each area or town used. Referring to the food situa- 
tion, he said that the control of prices without first controlling the stocks was like 
putting the cart before the horse 

Mr. K, 0, Beoqy wanted the Government to explain how the extraordinary 
shortage of wagons h^d come about and also why each province had not been able 
to obtain even its quota from the collieries. He said some of the provinces had 
defied the instructions of the Controller of Coal Supply in the matter of distribu- 
tion and fixation of prices. 

Mr. h, Ti/son^ Secretary, Education, Health and Lands Department, referr- 
ing to the proluodon aspect of food and drags, assured the House that there had 
been a remarkable increase in the number of essential drugs produced in India 
since the war. and many of these were obtained by Government Departments 
entirely from Indian sources. If they were not so obtained it was because the 
supply from those sources was not at present sufficient, either owing to absence 
of basic raw materials or of plant or chemicals required for the treatment of raw 
materials. Speaking on prodution of food, Mr. Tyson said, that as a result of the 
“grow more food” campaign, for the “khrif** season alone, 8,100,000 acres of land 
had been brought under food crops, about J of this area by transfer from cotton. 
In “kharif” season 3,000,000 more tons of food had been produced than in the pre- 
vious year. Provinces had now been asked to undertake all-out production and to 
ensure that no desirable scheme was omitted merely for lack of funds. The Central 
Government had offered financial assistance for approved schemes. The post of 
Director of Agiicultural Production had been created, and he would advise the 
Provinces about their schemes, 

Mr. E, L, C, Qwilt (European group) referred to profiteering in the retail of 
drugs in the country which he considered was of the grossest order and 
asked what manner of man was the trader who cornered quinine to make 
his forfcue in a country where malaria killed hundreds of thousands of people 
yearly. What punishment did he deserve ? Mr. Gwilt dwelt on examples of 
drastic punishment given to profiteers in the TJ.K. and said that if severe action 
were taken tomorrow against those engaged in anti-social activities and profiteering 
in essential drugs, the price of a large number of the drugs upon which life 
depended would substantially fall the day after. 

Mr. V. AT. Joshi pleaded for the enforcement of proper price^control throughout 
India, together with a control of supplies, treating the country as a single unit. He 
held that rationing could solve part of 'the problem, 

Mr. Prank Anthony (Anglo-Indian) in his speech attacked the traders and said 
that there was a lamentable lack of honest businessmen in the country. He was in- 
clined to think that those handling the trade of foodstuffs, etc., were indulging in 
hoarding and profiteering. He suggested drastic action against profiteers. 

Mr. Jamnadas Mehta said that the Government’s primary duty was to look after 
the equitable distribution of food to all the people of the country. Provincial auto- 
nomy should have no consideration in this matter. He wanted the Government to 
intensify their drive against those who were making fortunes out of the misfortunes 
of the people. The House at this stage adjourned. 

Police and Military Excesses 

18th. FEBRUARY : — Discussing non-official resolutions today, the Assembly 
rejected by 40 votes to 17, Sir Zia-ud-Din Ahmed* s amendment to Mr. i?. C, Neogy*s 
resolution to the effect that ,the enquiry proposed by the resolution into the 
“excesses” alleged against the police and the military should cover investigation of 
the nature of the organization leading to dislocation of communication, murder, 
loot and forcible extortion of money and certain allegations against factory owners. 
The House then rejected without a division Mr. Neogy*s original resolution also. 

The resolution urging the suspension of the Central Legislature was not 
moved as the mover, Mr, K. 0. Neogy, was one of the Nationalist Party members 
absent from» the House for the day. 

Federal Government as Solution of Deadlock 

Pt Nilkanta Das, another member of the party, moved his resolution asking 
for the implementing of the Federal part of the Government of India Act. 
Discussion on it resolved itself into a debate on Pakistan. 

The mover declared that a composite Government at the Centre envisaged in 
the Federal part of the Act together with Coalition Governments in the provinces, 
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was the only solution of the present deadlock caused by one of the two principal parties 
adopting a policy of negation and the other taking its stand on impossible demands. 

Sir Sultan Ahmed, Law Member, intervening early to indicate the Govern- 
ment's attitude, said the House would realize that this was primarily a matter for 
H.MG. to consider, but the Government of India would welcoine discussion on the 
resolution because the suggestion made in it was one of the solutions of the deadlock. 
The Government would remain neutral, but he hoped that the debate would be 
carried on with cordiality and goodwill and contributions would be made which 
would be useful in solving a most difficult problem. 

Sir Yamin Khan declared that Federation had been shelved for ever and 
could never be revived. The Muslim League would never accept it, and he 
suggested to the movers and the supporters of the motion that the only way open 
to them was to come to a settlement with the League. 

Sir Frederick James (European Group), speaking entirely for himself and not 
for the group, asked for clarification of certain points about the demand for 
Pakistan. After referring to the diffeient definitions of Pakistan and the guarantee 
of fair treatment for minorities under it, Sir Frederick asked : Assuming your 
goal is achieved, assuming the principle of home-lands for the various communities 
in the country is carried out as is suggested in the Pakistan resolution, what 
then ? Once you have your sovereign units_ will there not come upon those units 
the dire necessity of coming together again into some form of union for common 
purposes ? Would not the compelling forces of^ history and geography and 
economic development bring together those sovereign units into some Federal 
system which would give them protection not only against military aggression but 
against economic aggression against which not even politically independent and 
sovereign States could always stand by themselves ? Is it not the tendency in all 
parts of the world for units, though politically sovereign, to come together for 
common purposes ? . , t ^ , 

Supporting the resolution, Mr Jamnadas Mehta said that under the Federal 
scheme, which the resolution advocated, the House could have a Government of 
men elected by it instead of this “wretched day-to-day, hand-to-mouth Government." 
The demand for Federation was put forward only as a temporary solution and with 
no intention of anticipating the post-war constitutional development of the country, 
Ths Hindus would gain no undue advantage under the Federal scheme— the 
British Parliament had seen to that— for out of a House of 250, Muslims would 
have 80 seats and Hindus 112. . . _ 

Nawabzada Liaqat AH Khan, explaining the Muslim League viewpoint, declared 
that there were other direct, more wholesome and happier ways of achieving the 
object of a responsible government than the method of enforcing the Federal part 
of the Government of India Act. The more wholesome and happier way was 
agreement between the parties m the country. The Muslims of India would never 
accept any form of Central Government which placed them at the mercy ofThe 
majority community. He requested the Governor-General to convey to H.M.G. that 
if they tried to enforce the Federal scheme in this country under some pressure or 
other, they would be making the greatest mistake. The only solution ^ was Pakistan. 

Eeplying to Sir Frederick James, the speaker declared : “Our difierences with 
our Hindu friends are not greater than the differences between othei nations of 
the world and therefore, there is no reason why these sovereign and independent 
States of Pakistan and Hindustan should not be friendly to each other and work 
as good neighbouim and good friends and if ultimately they decide to have some 
sort of co-operative body for certain purposes, who am I or anybody else to stop 
them from doing so As regards^ defence, he believed that humanity would in 
future devise some method by which the defence of any country would not 
assume such importance ns it did today. Even if the United Nations should fail 
in devising such a method, the interests of Pakistan and Hindustan would bring 
them together to defend their territory because if one was gone the other would not 
survive. 

Ft, Nilhanta Das, replying to the debate, regretted that the Pakistan con- 
troversy had been introduced into the debate. He held that the British Government 
stood pledged to Federation. Moreover, the attitude of those who opposed, meant 
that they did not feel responsible enough for providing a popular government fior 
the country. The resolution was rejected without a division. 

Pbohibition of Tbxtiub Exfobt 

The House rejected by 37 votes to 18 , Mauivi Jlf. A* Qhan^s resolution 
the "prohibition of export of tesetile goods from India <411 such 
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of the people of the country were fully met with.’' The resolution was supported 
by Sir M. Yamin Khan, Sir Ziauddiii Ahmed, Mr. Jamnadas Mehta and Maulana 
Zafar Ali and was opposed by Mr Gwilt (European Group). 

Mr. T. S, Pillau Joint-Secretary, Commerce Department, replying on behalf of 
the Government, said that there* was no ease for total prohibition of exports of 
cloth, but the Government had been restricting exports. He pointed out that India 
was fighting a common war and it was incumbent on her to go to the rescue of 
other nations just as they were helping India in several other matters. The 
Government did not deny that there was shortage, but it was not grave The 
Government were trying to increase the production of standard and other types of 
cloth to relieve the bituation. He also maintained that in the interest of India’s 
textile industry, contact with her foreign markets could not be entirely discontinued. 

General Discussion of Budget 

19tb. FEBRUARY t— During the general debate on the Railway Budget in 
the Assembly today, Dr. Sir Zta-ud-Din Ahmed suggested that the railways 
were at present being run neither as a purely business concern nor as a purely 
public utility concern but as a mixture of both and as one or the other af‘cordii)g 
as Government liked. He favoured their treatment as a public utility concern 
and not as money-making concerns. He urged the amalgamation of all railways 
in India into a single unit administered by the railway authority responsible to 
the Indian Legislature. 

Mr. T Chapman Mortimer congratulated the War Transport Member on 
achieving for the Indian railways a position which was a long way off from 19:56, 
when Sir Otto Niemeyer characterized the condition as disquieting. But while 
congratulating Sir Edward Benthail, he should not like it to be thought that his 
group were completely satisfied. They hoped Sir Edward would “keep it up” and 
continue to contribute at least Rs. 8 ciores to the reserve and make generous 
contributions to the general revenues. Reserves built up now would put the 
railways in a state of readiness to meet replacements in the ]>ostwar years, provide 
a “cushion” against post-war depression and make it possible to lower freights 
and fares in diificult times. 

Mr, Jamnadas Mehta said that the huge profit was a matter for congratula- 
tion, but it came largely from tax on transport, and was therefore a burden on 
the poor. Of the surplus shown Rs. 10 crores resulted from increases in rates 
and freights, and this extra revenue was unwarranted and unjustifiable considering 
the scale of railway finances. In the present food crisis, the railway administra- 
tion should have transported articles of food free. 

He urged the reduction of rates and freights to the level prior to 1936. 
Reciprocating the compliments paid to railway work rs by the War Transport 
Member, Mr Mehta pleaded that the Government should keep them contented 
as regards provision of food and dearness allowances by giving adequate compen- 
sation against the rise in the cost of living. 

Sir A, H. QhuznavU examining Sir Leonard Wilson’s speech in the Council 
of State, said that Sir Leonard had made certain revelations which were not to be 
found in the Budget speech of the War Transport Member. He said that while 
charges for the transport of certain commodities belonging to the public had 
been increased, those levied for military goods had remained unalfered. He 
interpreted this as a clever attempt to conceal what India was 

incurring owing to the war. He claimed that this would affect adversely the 
finances of India at the time of the allocation of expenditure. He also wondered 
why rolling stock and railway lines to the value of Rs 160 lakhs and Rs. 42 lakhs 
respectively had been taken out of India and fresh imports were being arranged 
at a cost several times higher. The cost of militarization of certain railways in E. 
and S. India, he said, should have been borne by the War Department alone and 
not shared equally by the railway administration and the War Department as at 
present. 

Mr. Frank Anthony associated himself with the tributes paid to railwaymen 
and drew the attention of the War Transport Membt^r to certain grievances of 

the railway staff in the matter of classification, system of ranking, overtime work 
and promotions. He pleaded that adequate dearness alowanoe should also be 
given to those receiving salaries between Rs. 100 and JKs. 500. 

Khan Bahadur Shahban asked why Rs. 27 crores from expected surplus weife 
marked for transfer to the general revenue, The amount could have been spent ’in 
improving transport facilities. 
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Sir Mohammed Tamin Khan held thafc the GovcrnmeDt had done well in pay- 
ing a large sum from the railway surplus to the general revenue in order to relieve 
the tax-payer to some extent. He claimed that it was unnecessary to go on accumu- 
lating the Depreciation Fund every year. Sir Mohammed urged the abolition of the 
policy of 25% recruitment to the superior railway services from England, and wanted 
complete inaianization. la the matter of experts, he said, they could be recruited 
from abroad, but the Government should not undertake to offer them extra salaries 
by way of overseas pay. etc. Further, he said, the present prosperity of the railways 
made it imperative that larger relief allowances should be paid to the staff, especially 
those whose salaries ranged between Es. ICO and 250. 

The Eailway Member, Sir Edward Benthall, replying to the debate, repudiated 
the suggestion that in the railways they extracted the maximum amount of work 
for the minimum amount of pay. The Government, he said, had already looked into 
the complaint regarding long hours of work on the railways but their inquiries did 
not substantiate the allegation. They had, however, issued instructions that hours of 
work on the railways should be reasonable and additional staff should be employed 
to cope with additional work. They had also asked the railway administrations to 
provide temporary quarters for fcuch additional staff. The question of giving exten- 
sions to men on the verge of retirement was considertd very carefully, each case on 
its merit. The House, he asked, should not forget that in times like the present 
they did require experienced bauds, particularly to fill the places of those who had 
joined the defence services. Rebrring to Indiauization, Sir Kdward said that bet- 
ween I9.i4 and 1941, the Indian element in the superior services had risen from 
43.40% to 61.10%. This would indicate that as men at the top retired, their places 
were being taken by Indians. He also disclosed that recruitment from the UK had 
been in abeyance for tiie last two years. Dealing with rales and fares, Sir Kdward 
explained that the total aveiage increaBe since the war began had been 6.J%, the 
increase compared very favouiably, he claimed, with the increases made in other 
industries during the same period. Sir Edward Bentball reminded the House that 
during this period they had not enhanced the rates for full wagon loads of foodgrains, 
I'hey were carrying food at pre-war prices and were giving priority to it and move- 
iifg it as fast as it could be earned. He claimed that the benefit of carrying food 
free of charge would I'Ot go to the consumer. He shared in the hope that the 
railways had reached the peak of wartime rates and fares but said that the whole 
question would only be examined after the «ar. Keferring to Sir A. H. Ghuznavi’s 
complaint that charges for military traffic had remained unaltered, the Kailway 
Member reminded the House what Sir Andrew Clow had declared two years ago, 
that military traffic would not be subject to enhanced rates. He wondered why Sir 
Abdul had chosen to accuse the Government now. As for the sale of rolling-stock 
and track to the w’ar Department, the recoverits were made on the basis of prices 
prevailing immediately before the war, subject to such depreciation as was regarded 
suitable. Sir Edward claimed that charging railways with 50% of the militariza- 
tion cost in the’ defence of India zone, was beneficial to the railways. Eeferring to 
the question of dearness allowance, Sir Edward Bentball said that the policy of 
the railways was not only to compensate railwaymeu but to provide them food at 
cheaper rates. He said that the dearness allowance scheme had cost the Eailway 
Administration Es. 5 crores since August last and this year they hoped to spend 
Es. 3 crores on the food provision scheme. He said they were doing everything 
possible to stabilize the cost of living of the workers. The question of raising the 
limit of application of dearness allowance to those receiving salaries higher than 
Es. 120 was a complicated one, in view of the Government of India’s recent 
announcement in t&s matter, because railways were a Government Department and 
what they decided was apt to affect other departments also. He, hoped, however, 
that the cheap food they proposed to provide would relieve some of the hardships 
of the staff! This concluded the debate and the House adjourned till the 22nd. 

Debate on Food Situation 

22na. FEBKUARY The Assembly today concluded discussion on the motion 
moved last week by Mr. E. Barker, the then Commerce Member, that the situ- 
ation in this country as regards food, fuel, drugs and the production and distribu- 
tion of standard cloth be taken into consideration. 

Mr. L S* JPiitap placed before the House the Commerce Department’s viewpamt 
regarding kerosene and standard doth. India, he sgid, had never been sdf^snffioi^ 
m the matter of kerosene and imported the bulk of her requirements from BmrM 
The Government had to introdtkee the system of rationing by gradual eul^ng: 
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of its siiijplieB to the market. Kerosene prices were fixed by periodical agreement 
with oil interests in a manner which eliminated speculation. 

As for standard cloth, Mr. Pillay explained that till leceutly 70% of the pro- 
vinces were indifiPerent to the scheme from its veiy inception. He denied the alle- 
gation that the Central Government were lukewaim because it might have affected 
their receipts from the taxes on profits. After describing the stages of the negotia- 
tions with the textile industry. Mr. Pillay'said that notwithstanding the attitude of 
the Provincial Govenments, the Central Government in November 1942 booked 
orders for the supply of a certain quantity of cloth, and leached a settlement with 
the mill owners last month under which the latter had agieed to place b0% of the 
manufacturing capacity tor the production of standaid cloth. Prices for standaid 
cloth would be fixed ny the Government and not by the industry. The Govern- 
ment would allocate quotas and supply standard cloth to the provinces participating 
in the scheme. A Standard Cloth Commissioner with H.Q. in Bombay bad alieady 
been appointed. It was anticipated that 50,000,000 yds of cloth would be made 
available during the next 3 months. 

Mr. C. P. Lauson felt that agricultural statistics were mere conjectures and 
required better organization. He emphasized the impeiative need of Government 
cutting out dealeis where there was shortage on aciount of manipulation of dealers. 
He also stressed the need of publicity to eliminate uneconomic ciops and methods 
of production. Lastly, he urged co-ordination of Central and Provincial activities in 
connexion with the food drive in all its aspects. 

Mr. H. M, Abdulla was opposed to reimposition of control of wheat, which, 
he said, would again result in hoardings of wheat and black markets. 

Mr. Lalchand Navalrai complained that the Bind Government had introduced 
rationing of foodstuffs without ensuring its supplies. 

Mr. A, N, Chattopadlmya felt that the “grow more food” campaign would not 
succeed because the peasantry had not taken to it. Unless the Legislature gave the 
peasantry the proprietory right to land, they would not work 'heart and soul. As 
for hoarding, the speaker wanted the Government to take over the distribution of 
foodgrains if they were anxious to put the hoarder out of court. 

Moulvi Abdul Ohani claimed that defective control, misuse of powers by pro- 
vincial officers and discrimination in allocation of transport were the main factors 
responsible for the present food situation in India. He strongly objected to export 
of rice to Ceylon which caused great hardsiiip in the rice consuming areas. 

Mr. Af. A* Kazmi spoke on “the gross mismanagement of the Food Depart- 
ment” and complained ot the way in which permits were issued. He maintained 
that the Food Department was meddling with the economic problems of the country. 

Ds. P. AT. Banerjee suggested the removal of all impediments to the move- 
ment of crops from one part, rrovinee or district of the country to another, the 
abolition of price-control, the cessation of exports, the bringing in of imports, pre- 
vention of hoarding, stoppage of profiteering and the affording of greater facilities 
for the transport of foodgrains by the railways. 

Replying on behalf of the Government, Maj-Gen. E, Wood, gave in detail the 
Government's scheme to resolve the food problem as it related to the procurement 
and distribution of food in the different parts of India, He said: “In the matter of 
procuring normal surpluses, the Government considers that there should be a 

minimum of impediment and obstacle to the market where he can hoi>e to get a 
reasonable price. It is at this point where the Central Goveinment propose to 
acquire the surpluses and intend that there should be both a control 
over the price and control over both the movement and distribution.” 

Referring to the exports of foodgrains, he said that they were 
substantially lower than they were in past years, and they were being further cut 
down, but to those who suggested total cessation of exports, be would say : *Tf 
we deny essential help to others what help will we in our turn receive in our 
difficulties.” He repudiated the charge that the military were hoarding and said 

the stocks held by the Defence authorities could be counted in terms of weeks. 

The total annual defence requirements today *plus^ the annual exports of today 
were comparable in terms with the average of exports for the 3 years before the 
war. Coming to the question of punishment for hoarders he expressed the hope 
that the new penalty of confiscation in conjunction with the existing penalties 
and of imprisonment and fine would be used in a salutary and effective manner. 
As regards the consumer-hoaider, whose panic buying results in the disappearance 
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of working margins and working balances from the retail shops and whose nervons- 
ness gives opportunity to unscrupulous traders, he said that every one of them 
should be brought to realize that it was he who was grinding the faces of the 
poor. Maj-Gen. Wood reminded the House of the results achieved by the abolition 
of price control on wheat, and said that not only the black market prices of wheat 
broke but the prices of ‘bajra’ and ‘jowar’ subsided and conditions in retail 
markets became easier. He claimed that certain stocks were progressively coming 
into circulation and that prices of different foodgrains were being brought into 
line with the normal relationships. Beferring to comments made on the apparent 
lack of co-operation between the Provinces and the Centre, he assured the 
House that there was a very marked anxiety of allowing Provincial Governments 
to play their part in solving this all-India problem. He said he was hopeful of 
bringing the divergencies of method into line and very shortly replace 
extemporized arrangements with permanent machinery that would 
fulfil the purposes the Central Government had in view. For this purpose he 
declared, a conference was being held with the Provinces during the week. 
Concluding he said : “We require and seek all the help that the public can give. 
When we have secured that help then this Government’s firm determination to 
see to it that the peoples of India do not starve will not remain an expression 
of their resolution, but will become an established and assured fact.” 

Voting on Bailway Budget Demands 

23rd. FEBRUARY -The possibility of railways running air services in India 
after the war was indicated by Bir Edward Benthall^ War Transport Member, 
Government of India, in the course of the debate on problems of post-war recons- 
truction on a cut motion moved by Sir Frederick James on the Railway Budget in 
the Assembly today. Bir Edward said : “It is true that the railways 
will experience competition from the air after the war, but I do not rule out the 
possibility of railways running their own air services.” 

Sir Frederick James, presenting what he termed a 4-foinfc programme of post- 
war reconstruction for the railways, suggested rationalization of transport, the 
reconstruction and betteiment of railways, a comprehensive bousing programme for 
labour and future control and management of railways. He said it was difficult to 
anticipate post-war conditions, but there would be an enormous number of transport 
vehicles and trained drivers and mechanics available after the war. He, therefore, 
urged that provinces, in co-operation with the Centre, should now be asked to 
prepare extensive road construction and betteiment schemes. Both roads and 
railways were national assets and they should grow together. The first task, he 
concluded, was admittedly to win the war. but the responsibility of those now in 
power was not to neglect the future. ‘Tf plans and preparations are not ready, 
when peace comes, as it will with the collapse and utter defeat of the enemy, the 
result will be a ‘flat spin.' Energies will be wasted, not used and chances of 
reconstruction lost.” 

Sir Edward Benthall, replying, explained that it was not possible to tackle 
the whole problem of post-war reconstruction as it related to the railways at this 
time, without serious impediment to the war effort. The war, he said, must be 
our first care, and we should not divert our energies. He admitted that the subject 
was one of vital practical importance to the railways, but made an emphatic assertion 
that the Government were not entirely asleep in this matter. The problem of 
reconstruction was a world problem, and the Government of India could not settle 
it alone. However, they had set up a Reconstruction Committee before which 
railway planning would also come up for consideration. Beferring to rationalization 
of transport, he said that the Government would consider these and all other 
problems at the proper time. For the present, he could say that there was a 
probability of maintaining priority control before the rail-road question became 
normal. Beferring to the question of road development and the employment of 
demobilized technicians, he said that it was a subject of primary responsibility of 
the provinces. The Government, he concluded, were anxious to deal with post-war 
reconstruction problems and he would seek to obtain experts to advise them and 
to find funds for the purpose, as soon as it was expedient and possible. 

The mover thereupon withdrew the cut motion. 

Wagon Allotment 

Mt. K, 0. Keogy earlier moved a cut motion to disouss the wagon allotmiaDt 
and problems of distribution. ^ ' 
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Mr. N, AT, Josht, supporting the cut motion, caused amusement iwhen he 
declared that ‘’the bangle industry in Ferozabad is not a war industry.” He added 
that large numbers of workers depended on this ancient industry for their livelihood 
and arrangements should, therefore, be made for the provision of wagons to carry 
raw mateiials such as coal to Feiozabad m Older to keep the industry alive. He 
also referred to unemployment among textile workers in some parts of Bombay 
piesidency owing to shortage of wagons to carry coal. 

Six Edward Benthall^ replying, remarked that in the bangle industry, Mr. Joshi 
had chosen a classic example of the transport problems which the railways faced. 
1 hough the bangle industry did not help the war his department recognized that 
failure to supply it with raw materials was bound to cause unemployment and 
distress. In the UK where total industrial effiirt was directed to winning the war 
and where the whole system was more highly organized, such industries would be 
wiped out and workers transferred to war production. That was not possible in 
India. But though the bangle industry must have a low priority, that did not 
mean the department had no sympathy with the men engaged in it, and he assured 
Mr. Joshi that industries like this were constantly before the department. Eeplying 
to Mr. Neogy’s demand for the establishment of an advisory committee of consumers 
to help the department in the allocation of wagons, {Sir Edward thought that such 
a committee was unnecessary because the present system was working satisfactorily 
on the whole and was being constantly revised in the light of experience* When the 
motion was put to the vote, official benches, apparently absorbed in other matters, 
failed to say “No,” and the Chair announced “Yes have it”. The Opposition mildly 
cheered the unexpected adoption of the motion. Government membere were starled 
but looked on helplessly as the House passed on to the next motion. 

Kates And Fares ^ 

Mr. Lalchand Namlrai then moved a cut motion to protest against the en- 
hancement of rates and fares in the last few years. He argued that the increases 
were decided upon owing to deficits, and later, on account of the war. But now that 
there was a large surplus it was reasonable to demand a reduction in them, parti- 
cularly in 8rd and Inter class fares. He questioned why a part of the surplus was 
being diverted to general revenues. 

Sir Hugh Baper, replying on behalf of the Bailway Department, asserted that the 
Government were conscious of overcrowding in the train. The fact was that in spite of 
“Less Travel” campaigns there were more passengers wanting to travel than the railways 
could accommodate. Over-crowding would rather increase than diminish by a reduction 
in rates and fares. Moreover, railways would have to cope with more goods. In the case 
of 3rd class traffic the fares had increased by only .05 pies per mile from the pre-war 
level and certain concessions which were introduced in order to compete with road 
traffic were withdrawn when there was no iustification left for keeping them in 
force. Deterioration in accommodation was inescapable but the Government were 
doing all to prevent it. He held the view that by keeping the rates and fares up 
at least to some extent, more travellers and more goods would be avoided. 

The motion when pressed to a division was lost by 38 votes to 20. 

Grievances of Bah^wav Servicemen 

Mr. Joshi, by the last cut motion moved during the day, dwelt on the 
grievances of railwayman regarding conditions of service. He objected to the 
scheme of dearness allowance under which railwaymen were classified according to 
localities and scale of pay. He wanted the abolition of these categories and urged 
a uniform flat rate of dearness allowance to be paid to workers with pay up to 
Es. 250, He further complained that there was no relation between the rate of 
dearness allowance and cost of living and suggested that the creation of a machi- 
ne{^y, such as was suggested by the Eau Committee, by which dearness allowance 
c<mld be incresed automatically with an increase in the cost of living. As for the 
proposal to pay dearness allowance in kind and not in cash in order to prevent 
inflation of currency, Mr. Joshi said that inflation was due to a wrong currency 
policy and not because dearness allowance was paid in cash. Industrial workers 
were small in number as compared to the total population of India and their 
payments would not aflfect the currency position appreciably, he claimed. 

The debate was continued on the nextday, the 24tli. February, when 
Sir Eaward Bmthall announced that certain modifications in the scale of dearness 
allowance were under consideration, but he was not in a position to announce them 
today. Government’s proposals would shortly be discussed with the representatives 
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of railwaymen and a decision would be announced. His department, he emphasized, 
was always anxious to meet the legitimate demands of workers and he had taken 
note of the views expressed in the House. At this assurance, Mr. witharew 

bis motion. 

Appeals of Railway Employers 

Complaints against the manner in which appeals of railway employees in the 
matter of service, emoluments, etc., were dealt with, were made by Mr, Ftank 
Anthony on a cut motion which was supported by Sardar Sant Singh, Mr. Lalchand 
Navalrai and Mr. Joshi. Mr. Anthony expressed disappointment with the existing 
conditions and urged the establishment of a tribunal consisting of men with 
judicial experience to deal with appeals from railway employees. 

Sir Edward Benthall, characterizing the motion as an attack on the 
impartiality of the senior railway staff, said that he came into the department as 
a sort of new broom looking for cobwebs to sweep away, but, as he had alieady 
publicly declared, he had found in the senior administrative staff not only justiee 
but also humanity. From his examination of the situation, he was cjuvuictd that 
the existing system was sound and he did not believe that the provision of otiicers 
with judicial experience was desirable in the railway administration. The proper 
way was to make adequate regulations and trust the officers to carry them out. It 
was, of course the business of the department that officers had right ideas in the 
matter. He had heard complaints in the House, but, he should like to hear reference 
made to cases where men had been unjustly dismissed or superseded. 

Mr. Anthony withdrew his motion. 

Recognition op Muslim Workers’ Unions 
The House rejected by 42 votes to 12, Mr. 3fd. Nauman's cut motion urging 
the recognition of railway Muslim, emplayces’ unions and associations. He painted 
out that in the peculiar conditions obtaining in India the establishment and deve- 
lopment of communal unions were not only desirable but necessary in the interests 
of labour and the administration. The argument that membership of labour anions 
should not be based on religion was not sound because in Europe all labour 
organizations consisted of Christians. He complained that existing non-Muslim 
unions were influenced by the Congress and manned by Hindus. 

Sir Hugh Raper, Transportation Member, Railway Board explaining Govern- 
ment’s attitude said that under the rules Government servants’ unions should first 
consist of a distinct class of Government employees and secondly, all Government 
employees of the same class must be eligible for membership. The question of 
recognition of associations of Government seivants formed on a communal basis 
came under consideration many times but the 2nd rule referred to above definitely 
ruled out a communal union. Government felt that there was an excellent case for 
unions being organized of a particular class of workers such as railwaymen or 
Posts and Telegraphs’ employe s and so on, 

Mr. Joshi f opposing the motion, challenged the statement that the existing 
trade unions were dominated by the Congress. There were no Hindu or Christian 
interests to be served in the trade union movement, he said. Muslim workers 
themselves had not shown a desire to have a separate organization. If members of 
the Muslim League Party took more interest in the Muslim workers, they would 
find that the economic interests of Muslim and Hindu workers were identical. 

Mr. Qovind Deshmukh^ opposing the motion, referred to the fact that the 
dearness allowance which the existing trade unions fought for and secured was 
not meant for one community only but accrued to woikraen of all communities. 

8ir Ziauddin Ahmed referred to the growth of trade unions in other countries 
such as Holland, and explained that separate unions for Roman Catholics and 
other denominational groups were features of the intermediate stages of deve- 
lopment and these different bodies ultimately merged into one national organization. 

Sir Edward Benthall, replying, said that he recognized that the demand made 
in the cut motion was a natural consequence of the present policy of the Xeagne 
and he realized that they felt very strongly in this matter. I'he question o“com* 
munal unions had been considered only in 1941 and Government bad decided not to 
change the policy of non-recognition of communal unions. He declared that he 
was not convinced by the speeches from the Muslim League benches that the in- 
terests of Muslim employees has suffered* Figures of recruitment, for instance- 
show^ that the Muslim percentage in the subordinate service fwas steadily inerees^ 
ing and nearing the proportion prescribed lor them* As regards promotion, Mr. 
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had investii^ated complaints of Muslims having been wrongly passed over and had 
given his findings. He reiterated Government's opposition to communal unions 
whether they be Hindus, Muslima or Europeans, and at the same time he assured 
the House, that so long as he was Meraber-in-charge he would do his utmost to 
see that the settled policy of Government to secure a fair deal to Muslims was 
rigidly and faithfully carried out. 

In the division, Government, Nationalist, European and some unattached mem- 
bers combined to throw out the motion. 

Extension to Railway Employees 

8eth Yusuf Abdulla Haroon moved a cut motion to discuss the extensions 
given to the employees in the railway services and said they adversely affected the 
promotion of junior officers, especially Muslims. 

Sir Hugh Raper said that the number of those officers granted extensions 
was very small and the number of additional officers required was larger and 
therefore the extensions did not really affect promotions. The House was under 
the erroneous impression that junior-grade officers had actually suffered or their 
claims to promotion had been ignored. He further repudiated the charge that any 
discrimination was made against the Muslims. 

The motion was lost without a division. 

Quota for eoe Muslim Employees 

Sir Zinuddin Ahmed, by another cut motion, wanted to discuss the need for 
fixing a quota for Muslims and other minorities in the selection grades in the 
railway services. 

Sir Edward Benthall said that the cut motion raised a major question of 
policy. The policy of the Government was to avoid communal consideration at 
promotions from grade to grader and selection was based on merit combined with 
seniority and this was strictly adhered to. He said the House would agree that 
the railways should be run as a commercial concern and the best men should come 
on top. The motion was rejected without a division. 

The guillotine was applied at 5 o’clock and the demands were voted. The 
House adjourned. 

Railway Supplementary Grants 

25th. FEBRUARY : —The House disposed of demands for supplementary grants 
in respect of railways for 19424S including a block of demands totalling some 
Rs. 10| orores, out of which Mr. T. S* Sankara Ayyar, Financial Commissioner, 
explained that some Rs. 3 crores would be covered by saving in non-voted portions of 
the grants. The net amount would, therefore, be about Rs. 7i crores, attributable 
mainly to increased dearness allowance, to supply of foodgrains to employees at 
less than cost price, A. R. P. additional police for patrolling railway tracks and 
repairs to damage caused by floods, cyclones and sabotage. 

Indian Railways Act 

The Assembly passed Sir Edward BenthalVs Bill to amend the Indian Railways 
Act as reported on by a select committee. The Bill deals with compensation to 
passengers involved in accidents, whether or not the accidents were the lesult of 
any wrongful act, neglect or default on the part of the railway administration such 
as would under the present law entitle a passenger to damages. The select com- 
mittee raised the limit of a railway administration’s liability in respect of any 
one person from Rs. 7,000 to Rs. 10,000 and also omitted the provision which 
specifically debarred a passenger travelling without having with him a proper pass 
or ticket from having any right to compensation if involved in an accident. 

Aligarh University Amend. Bill 

The Assembly passed Mr. J. D. Tyson's (Becretary, Education, Health and 
Lands) Bill to amend the Aligarh Muslim University Act and Sir Sultan Ahmed's 
Bill to amend the Civil Procedure Code. Mr Tyson’s Bill, inter alia, sought to 
enable the university to modify its ordinances expeditiously and provide special 
courses of study for students who wish to join the fighting forces. The House then 
adjourned till 5 p.m. on February 27, when the annual budget was presented by 
the Finance Member. 
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FINANCIAL STATEMENT FOR 1943-44 

Financial Statement for 1943-44 

27th, FPBRtJARY— Introducing the India Budget for 1943-44 in the Central 
Assembly yesterday, Sir Jeremy Eaisma7i, Finance Member, disclosed a revenue 
deficit of Rs, 94.66 crores for the current year and a prospective deficit of Rs. 60.28 
crores next year on the basis of existing taxation. 

The revised estimate of Defence expenditure in the current year on revenue 
account is placed at Es. 189,75 crores and in 1943-44 at Rs. 182 81 crores. 

Defence Capital Expeiidituie in the current year is Rs. 49.14 crores and next 
year Rs. 16.85 crores. Capital expenditure is on account of aerodromes, industrial 
expansion, reciprocal aid, new construction for the BIN etc. HM’s Government do 
not intend to pursue the proposal to modify the character of the present Financial 
Settlement on which the apportionment of India's defence expenditure between 
British and Indian revenues is based. 

New taxation proposals include a central surcharge on taxes on income above 
Rs. 5,000 a year, increase in supertax on slabs between Rs. 25,000 and tls. 3J lakhs 
by a uniform half-anna in the rupee, in corporation tax to 2 annas in the rupee, 
further increases in postal and telephone rates and an excise duty on tobacco. The 
EPT is also to continue for another year. *v 

The Finance Member urged the need for economy in personal expenditure. He said 
that during the war there was an obvious alternative to piivate spending which 
most powerfully assisted the war effort — investment in loans of the Government of 
India on the largest possible scale. 

Announcing tbe proposals of the Government for dealing with ths revenue 
deficit of Rs. 60.29 crores which, on the estimates presented is anticipated in the 
forthcoming financial year, the Finance Member said : We have, in this context, 
to bear in mind that the current year will, it is estimated, close with a revenue 
deficit of Rh. 94.66 crores. By far the larger part of these sums has, of course, to 
be met by borrowing, but it is proposed to raise Rs. 20 crores, or approximately 
i of the prospective deficit, by new taxation. 

Last year we introduced into our system of direct taxation certain features which 
combined the methods of borrowing and taxation* Whilst such experience as we 
have had justifies the retention of these features, it is not proposed to endeavour 
to extend their scope further this year. The reasons are not far to seek. The 
incomes which come within the orbit of our income-tax system are those of a 
comparatively small fraction of the population, a section in which, moreover, the 
habit of investment in public loans is generally speaking already well established. 

It is impossible to deal adequately with the problem oi surplus purchasing 
power by methods which do not touch agricultural income at all and which are 
inapplicable to that vast body of industrial employees whose incomes fall below 
any taxable minimum which it is practicable to adopt. It is, therefore, clear that 
the National Savings Movement must cast its net far more widely and must secure 
the co-operation of large elements in the country who are not affected by direct 
taxation. Whilst action on these lines thus calls for unremitting attention and a 
constantly renewed endeavour, it will not affect our immediate proposals. 

To deal first with income-tax, there will be no change in regard to incomes 
tip to Rs. 5, WO. On the next slab of incomes from Es. 5,000 to Rs. 10,000 the 
Central surcharge will be increased from 9 pies to 10 pies in the rupee, and on 
the slab from Rs. 10,000 to Rs. 15,000, it will be raised from 14 to 16 pies in the 
rupee : on the balance above Rs, 15.000, the surcharge will be increased from 15 to 
20 pies in the rupee. 

The effect of these changes will be to impose a surchage amounting uniformly 
to 66% over the basic rates of income-tax. At the same time, there will be an 
increase in the super-tax on the slabs of income between Es. 25,000 and Bs. 3^^ 
lakhs : here the surcharge will be raised uniformly by half-an-anna in the rupee. 

The resultant aggregate rates of super-tax, including surcharge, will thus 
ruif from 2 annas in the rupee on the lowest slab to lOJ annas on the top slab. 

Corporation tax will also be raised by half-an-auna, to a rate of 2 annas in 
the rupee. 

The Excess Profits Tax will be extended to cover the profits of a further 
period of one year, but the rate of 66|% will remain unchanged. The additional 
revenue from these changes in direct taxation is estimated at Rs. 7 crores in 
the coming year. 

Tax On Tobacco 

Turning now to indirect taxes, I would observe in the first place that it is 
proposed to continue for a further period of one year the levy of the emergency 

22 
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surcharge of 1/5 over the schedule of Customs import duties which was imposed 
in the last Finance Act. We are still fully^ conscious of the disadvantages which 
would attach to a measure of this kind in normal times, but our import trade 
must remain subject for the time being to highly abnormal restrictions and 
emergency contral, and in these circumstances, we cannot afford to forego such 
gain as accrues to our revenues from the additional duties. For the rest, we 
propose to introduce 2 new taxes, an excise duty on tobacco and an excise duty 
on a vegetable product. 

The quantity of tobacco^ consumed in Tndia is extremely large but, while 
imports have long b^en subject to Customs duties at luxury rates, the problem 
of the internal taxation has hitherto defied solution, thus, leaving notable gap in 
Indians fiscal system. 

Tobacco’s unique eligibility for taxation is universelly acknowledged : it is 
not a necessity of life, its use is widespread and its consumption can be varied 
greatly, according to the means of the consumer. By ^ various methods, ranging 
from a State monopoly to the licensing of vend, it is taxed in almost every 
other civilized country in the world, and experience in these countries shows its 
immense revenue possibilities. 

The fea'^ubility of systematic taxation on all-India basis was repeatedly 
examined by ihe Government of India, and in 1925 the Indian Taxation Inquiry 
Committee observed that “tlie considerations which led in other oountiies to the 
selection of tobacco as 2 of the principal subjects for consiimplion taxation apply 
with equal force to India.” 

Tile problem was last investigated in i930-31 but no soluliou was found and 
Provinces were accordingly encouraged to derive what revenue they could from 
the control or taxation of retail vend and generally to dt^velop this fitdd of taxation 
in the hope that experience of the various schemes suggested might lead to the 
evolution of a practicable general excise system. Apart from the obvious 
administrative diificiilties the two chief obstacles at that time were that the tax on 
tobacco was not then a Central prerogaiive and that even if the Provinces 
Introduced identical legislation, there then existed no organization capable of 
operating the excise on an all- India basis. These obstacles no longer exist, as 
under Uio present Oonstifiuiion Act the power to levy a tobacco excise has 
been clearly allocated to the Centre, and with the development of Central excises 
which has taken place in recent years we have organized the administrative 
machinery on lines which now enable us to tackle the operation of a new all- 
India excise. In view, therefore, of the compelling need for additional revenue we 
have decided to introduce a Bill for the levy of excise duties on tobacco produced 
or manutactured in India, with the exception of the tobacco grown for the personal 
consumption of the grower or the members of his household. 

Administrative difiiculties undoubtedly remain, but we have for some time now 
been engaged on a detailed survey of the field, and we are convinced that with 
care and close attention they can be satisfactorily overcome. The system will be 
more fully described when cousiderafion of the Bill is moved : all 1 need say now 
is that it embraces all forms of tobacco, that the duty will become chargeable 
only after the tobacco has been cured and will in some oases be charged on the 
manufactured product, that the rules allow payment to be postponed till the 
tobacco is about to pass into manufacture or consumption, that the scale of 
duties has been so devised as to cause only a modest increase in retail prices ; 
that full drawback will be granted on exports and that the cost of administration 
will form but a small percentage of the yield. On the limited data now available 
the yield of the tax cannot be precisely calculated but we estimate a gross return 
of BiS. 10 crores during the first year. 

I may observe here that, in the course of our inquiries we have been impressed 
by the considerable scope which exists for the development of this important cash 
crop, both in extending the cultivation of and the internal and external trade in 
hi^ quality le’af, and in generally improving production and marketing ; and we 
propose to make an annual grant of Bs. 10 lakhs for the purpose of financing 
measures designed to bring about such improvement. 

The proposed excise on a vegetable product, sometimes known as ‘Vanaspati,’ 
raises no administrative dlMculties. There has for a long time been public 
agitation against the frequent use of this product for adulterating natural ghee, 
but that is an aspect which is not directly relevant to our present purpose, 
which is to raise new revenue. The rate proposed for the new tax is Bs 7 
per owt, and the estimated yield is Bs* 140 lakhs. 
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We |)ropose finally to make certain increases in our postal and telephone 
rates, which are estimated to yield approximately Rs. 120 lakhs. The chan|ye8 
are an increase in the inland letter rate for each tola after the Ist from balf-aa 
anna to 1 anna : an increase in the inland parcel rate for the 1st 40 tolas from 
4 annas to 6 annas and an increase in the existing surcharge on telephone 
rentals from l/6th to l/3rd. 

The total estimated yield from new taxation thus amounts to Rs. 201 crores 
leaving a revenue deficit of Rs. 40.19 crores to be covered by our borrowing pro- 
gramme. When it is remembered that this is the estimated position for a period 
which will carry ns to the end of 44 years of war, it can, I submit, only be viewed 
with extreme satisfaction. . 

Tbe Hon. Members will find, in the explan a torsHmemorand urn, a statement 
summarizing the position in regard to our public debt as it stood before the war 
and will stand on the basis of our present estimates at the end of Mar. 1944. These 
figures are explained in the memorandum which shows that, as compared with the 
last pre-war figure of Rs. 3185 ciores, the total interest-benring obligations of the 
Government of India will have increased by Rs. 8G crores by the end of the current 
year and by Es. 146 crores by the end of next year. Practically the whole of this 
is in the form of internal rupee debt and the increase covers the estimated revenue 
deficit and capital expenditure on defence. 

It will be seen that excluding the capital of Railways and of Posts and Tele- 
graphs certain loans and advances, investments ami cash, the so-called deadweight 
debt at the end of 1943-44, is estimated at no more than Rs. 317 crores. Even 
against this we shall hold, in addition to a vast amount of Central property, a 
quantity of partially remuneiative assets. As against the modest net annual 
liabilities which the service of this debt will impose, we i<ave in recent years called 
into being important new sources of revenue, which cannot full, even after purely 
war-time features have been discarded, to contribute powertuliy to the strength of 
the budgetary position. 

In the consciousness of this inlrinsic strength, India can face the future with 
confidence and can play her part among the United Nations. Immediately ahead lies 
the stage of final effort which alone can lead to the consummation of victoiy, a stage 
which can be shortened not by eager hopes but by unremitting endeavour. Beyond 
this lies the stage of international co-operation in the great labks of reconstruction 
and in laying the foundations of a peace that can be maintained, and here too India 
will have a part no less significant than in the winning ot victory. 

BTOOET fcfPEBCH 

The following is a summary of the Finance Member’s Budget speech : — 

Against an expected deficit of Rs. 17.27 lakhs the actual deficit turned out 
to be only Rs. 12.69 lakhs chiefly due to improved revenue. 

Revised Estimates, 1942-43— Revenue 

Revenue is estimated to show an improvement of Rs. 26.76 lakhs, while 
expenditure is expected to increase by Rs. 86.35 lakhs chiefly on account of Defence 
expenditure. Deficit in tbe current year is expected to increase from Ks. 35.07 lakhs 
to Rs. 94.66 lakhs. Mainly due to the war in the Pacific a shrinkage of Es. 4.35 
lakhs in customs revenue is expected which is more than offset by Rs. 14 crores 
improvement under Taxes on income and Rs. IJ crores under Salt. Provincial 
share of divisible pool of incometax will be approximately Es. 10.55 crores 
excluding arrears. 

{Surplus profits of the Reserve Bank paid over to Government have amounted 
to Rs. 3.24 lakhs as compared with Es. 2,62 lakhs originally estimated. Posts and 
Telegraphs Department is expected to add Rs. 1,35 lakhs more in current year 
while Railway contribution to General Revenues remains unaltered at Es. 20.l£ 
lakhs. 

Expenditure— Defence Services 

Details of revised estimate of Defence expenditure for 1942-43 amounting U 


Rs. 189,76 lakhs are as follows 

Revenue portion 

Lakhs of Rs. 

{ 1 ) Basic normal budget ... 36.77 

{ 2 ) Effect of rise in prices on ( 1 ) 8.61 

( 3 ) India’s war measures ... 135.96 

(4) Non-effective charges 8.41 


• 189.75 
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Capital portion 

Lakhs of Rs. 


( 1 ) Air Forces, Aerodromes 18*37 

( 2 ) Oapilal outlay on industrial 

expansion ... i2.00 

(3) Reciprocal aid— Aeiodromes 12.75 

( 4 ) New construction for the 

RIN ... 4.72 

( 5 ) Capital outlay on Telecom- 

Munications Scheme ... 1.30 


• mr 

It became clear in the current year that substantial increases in the 3 arms 
of the Defence Services beyond those envisaged in the last Budget Speech were 
called for to protect India against fresh dangers to which the course of war had 
exposed her. By the middle of the year recruits at the rate of about 70,000 per 
month were enlisted. For equipping additional troops India is obtaining her full 
share of the greatly increased production of the United Nations. Land Forces in 
India during 1943-44 are expected to reach a stage of reasonable adequacy to meet 
all likely demands for the defence of India. 

Existing financial settlement which has worked very well in an atmosphere 
of mutual cordiality and tiust was concluded at a time when no major expansions 
in land, sea and air forces or our supply activities were in sight. Measures of 
expansion were then inangmated and it soon became obvious that all expansions 
in the land forces in India must be considered as one joint war measure and that 
the cost thereof should be divided as follows 


(a) India should pay for the raising, training and equipping “from Indian 
resouices” of all land forces raised in India for their maintenance as long 
as they stayed in the countiy and were available for the local defence 
of India, When they left for overseas the cost of India of raising and 
training them and also of equipping them would be recovered from HMs. 
Government who would assume all further liability for them. 

(b) All imported equipment and stores for such expansion measures of the 
land forces from whatever source ( with a few exceptions ) would be 

provided free by HMs Government. 

The allocation of the cost of expansion of the RIN raised no special problem. 
As regards the Air Forces in India the cost of major expansion, like that of the 
land forces, was a joint war measure* The incideuce of expenditure on 2 kinds of 
activities called for special attention in this connexion, viz., expansion of the 
Supply Department’s activities and reciprocal Lease-Lend aid to American Forces 
in India. Capital expenditure was being incurred by HMs Government under the 
former, while a good deal of the industrial development taking place under the 
expansion schemes would be to the permanent advantage of India. It was to the 
mutual interest of both parties that the allocation of capital expenditure on supply 
measures should be reviewed. 


The Finance Member proceeded to England to discuss these and other major 
aspects of the Financial Settlement. While HMs Government pressed for a revi- 
sion the Government of Indians contention was that the present Settlement should 
not be abandoned. Sir Jeremy Raisman announced that “the Government of India 
have been inarmed that HMs Government do not intend to pursue the proposal 
to modity the character of the present Financial Settlement. The Settlement 
therefore stands.” 

As regards allocation of cost of Air Force expansion India’s liability will 
relate only to the amount of exjjenditure actually brought to account by India, 
viz., the capital outlay incurred in India on the provision of airfields and other 
ground and operational facilities and the recurring costs of the squadrons and 
connected services while employed in India. As regards Supply measures it is 
proposed that India should provide J of the capital required and own all the assets 
already created or to be created* 

In the matter of Reciprocal Lease-Lend aid to America the possibility of 
entering into a direct Mutual Aid Agreement with the USA is at present being 
considered. In the meantime Reciprocal Lease-Lend has been shown in the Defence 
Estimates as a charge to Indian revenues. At the same time credit has been taken 
in the same estimates for all receipts from the sale of Lease-Lend supplies to the 
public Provincial Governments, Railways and Government Departments run on 
commercial or quasi-commercial lines. Accurate assessment of the cost of Beci- 
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procal Aid to the TJ S Forces in India is not possible ; the total expenditure iind< 
this head has been shown as Es. 16.70 crores in 1942-43 and Es. 8.04 orores i 
1943-44. 

Civil Expbnditueb 

Neglecting certain accounting adjustments on account of premia on War Eist 
Insurance Funds, civil expenditure in the current year has increased by Rs. 14 
crores. This is attributable in the main to causes connected with the war. An impox 
tant aspect of this is the grant of increased dearness allowances to Oentn 
Government employees ; this is estimated to amount to Es. 170 lakhs in a fu 
year (excluding Posts and Telegraphs, Eailways and Defence Services 
Measures connected with helping evacuees are expected to cost Es. 100 lakh 
The abnormal conditions created in the civil life of the country since August last ha^ 
rendered it necessary to help the Provinces to strengthen their police forces at a 
estimated cost of Es. 100 lakhs. The Siipply Department has continued to expan< 
The value of contracts placed by its Purchase Branch from the outbreak of tl 
war up to Dec. 31, 1942 amounted to Es. 464,5 crores. 

Financial Year 1943-44: Revenue 

Total revenue estimates for 1943-44 amount to Ez. 199.30 crores as compare 
with Es. 178.76 crores in the revised estimates for the current year— Customs ax 
expected to yield Es 30 crores as against Es.'Sl crores in the current year. A 
increase of Es. 84 lakhs is expected under Central Excise Duties chiefly on account < 
sugar. The yield under Corporation Tax and other taxes on income, including EF 
is expected to better by Es. 17 crores, taking into account the trend of receii 
collections. EPT alone is expected to yield Es. 40 crores. Es. 27.10 crores are allowe 
as contribution from the Eailway to the General revenues. Provincial share of divi 
Bible pool of income-tax is estimated to touch the record figure of Es. 12.10 crores. 

Ebduotion iN Defence Expbnditueb 

The budget estimates of Defence Expenditure for 1943-44 amount to Es. 182.8 
crores under revenue and Es. 16.45 crores under capital, details being as under 


Ebvbnub Portion 

Crores of Es. 

(1) Basic normal budget ... ... ... ... 36.77 

(2) Effect of rise in pieces ... ... ... 10.62 

(3) India’s war measures ... ... ... ... 127.01 

(4) Non-effective charges ... ... ... ... 8.41 


182.81 


Capital Portion 

(1) Air Norce— Aerodrome ... ... ... 2.52 

(2) Capital outlay on industrial expansion ... ... 4.00 

(3) Eeciprocal Aid— aerodromes ... ... ... 2.85 

(4) New construction for E.I.N. ... ... ... 3.28 

(5) Capital outlay of Telecommunications sche ... 4,20 


16.85 


For the first time since the war began, the estimates envisage a decrease in tb 
Defence budget, as compared with the revised, so far as expenditure charged t 
revenue is concerned. Eeferring to this phenomenon, the Finance Member stated 
“Although it would be unsafe to conclude from this that India has now reached tl 
peak of her own war expenditure, it is legitimate to hope that the stage of hea^ 
additions is past.” 

Ebduotion in Civil Expenditure 

Civil expenditure estimates also show a reduction of Es. 7 crores as compare 
with the revised estimates for the current year. Of this about Es, crores a 
accounted for by smaller receipts from the Factories War Eisks Insurance Schen 
which figure as expenditure on transfer to the relevant fund. A reduction of Es. ‘ 
crores is anticipated in Civil Defence expenditure. There is a slight increase und 
interest which is explained by increased interest charges payable on loans xvm 
in 1942-43 and proposed to he raised in 1943-44, 
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Financial Measures foe Tackling Food Problem 

It is conjectured that the scale of purchases of foodgrains by th€ - Food De- 
partment in 1943-44 will be Rs. 75 crores. This \\ill be financed by the Central 
Government in the first instance and later recovered from Provincial Governments 
on whose behalf purchases are made. 

The Government of India are determined to spare no effort to increase the 
production of essential food commodities and are anxious that at this stage no 
scheme which affords promise of making an early and substantial contribution to 
this end should be excluded from consideration on purely financial grounds/* stated 
the Finance Member. “Pending a decision on the specific measures to be taken, we 
have provided in the budget a round sum of Rs. 50 lakhs, but we would limit our 
expenditure to that figure if further outlay were to offer a greatly enhanced pros- 
pect of achieving our object.” 

The Financial Position 

The Financial position for the coming year can be summarized as follows 

In crores of Rs. 


Civil estimates ... ... ... ... 76.78 

Defence services ... ... ... ... 182.81 

Total expenditure estimate ... ... ... 259.59 

Total revenue at the existing level of sanctiion ... 199.30 

Prospecting deficit ... ... ... 60.29 


Ways afd Means 

Dealing with the ways and means position, the Finance Member stated that 
total borrowings in the 7 months July 1942— January 1943, averaged Rs. 19 crores 
a month. Subscriptions to the Defence Loans from February 1, 1942 to January 31, 
1943 amounted to Rs, 34| crores, raising the total proceeds to Es. 145 crores since 
the Defence Loans were fiirst issued in June 1940. In addition, there was a steady 
investment of new money in thef* rupee counterparts of the repatriated Sterling loans. 
Total investments of Defence Loans counterparts and certain provincial loans (raised 
to repay a part of the debt due to the Centre) aggregated to Rs. 93 crores over the 
12 months and to Rs, 267J crores since the beginning of the war. ‘‘Apart from the 
greatly increased war exijenditure in India'’, said the Finance Member, “the general 
economic situation resulting from the war conditions makes it imperative for every 
citizen to defer private expenditure to the utmost of his capacity in the common 
interest and to transfer the investible surplus to Government in the form of loans”. 

Steeling Debt Ebpateiation 

The necessary sterling required to repatriate the 2|% and 3°/o undated sterling 
loans was provided with ease by the Reserve Bank. No counterparts weie created 
this time and the entire rupee finance was raised in the first instance by means of 
*ad hoc’ treasury bills issued in favour of the Reserve Bank. Subsequently stray 
lots of the vested stocks as well as the market purchases of the 3J% stock were 
financed from the balances. For the last and final stage of redeeming million 
of the 3J% stock the rupee finance was again in the form of ‘ad hoc* treasury bills. 
“That some iSSOO million of sterling debt should have been repatriated since the 
outbeak of the war with so little disturbance to the “money market,” observed tbe 
Finance Member, “is a consummation for which the country may well feel gratified.” 
The balance of sterling stock, not yet redeemed as falling beyond the scope of the 
vesting orders, amounted to dBlB million. 

After referring to the funding of tbe Railway Annuities by the payment of a 
lump sum of £30 million to H.M.’s Goveinment, the vesting ot Railway Debenture 
Stocks of the face value of £29 million and tbe giving of one year’s notice for the 
redemption of three other such stocks, the Finance Member observed : “And thus 
India has completed the transition fiom a debtor to a oi editor country and extin- 
guished within the brief space of about three years accumulations over decades of its 
public indebtedness to the IJnited Kingdom.” 

Of the Rs. 400 crores raised bo far for financing the various repatriation and 
funding operations only Rs. 160 crores may be legaxdtd as being still in the foim 
of Central Bank finance, 
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Utilization of Steeling Balances 

The future utilization of sterling balances has engaged the continuous attention 
of the Government of India. With the virtual ce*^sation of payments on interest 
account to external bond holders, vyhieh has resulted fiom the operation of the 
sterling debt repatriation schemes, the only substantial liability still lemaining on 
account of which sterling remifilaiwes would normally be necei-sary will be payments 
on account of sterling pensions, family tiensions and provident funds. is esti- 
mated that these ehirgrs in the pori-ul that lies ahead will be fr>m £3 to £6 
million a year. The Government of India have aceordiiigly under consideration 
a scheme for making arlvance pyovi^-i*^ for the requisite sterlint£ remittance 
wherewith to meet future payments in le^pect of these liabilities on the lines of the 
arrangements recently made for Sterling Enilway Annuitks. It is not contem- 
plated that the rights of any class cf Government servants would be affected or 
that the liability to pensioners should be transferred from the Government of 
India. The Government of India are a^so considering a propn=iai that something in 
the nature of a Eecoubtiiiction Fund should be constituted to provide for the 
financing of a programme of post-war i^-construction including the rehabilitation 
and re-equipment of indnstiy. In the post-war period India will have heavy 
demands for imported machinery and plant to equip her greaUy expanded 
industrial system and it will be IKve^«‘M•y to proceed on some orderly' programme 
to purchases from overseas. The existence of a Reconstruction Fund with a 
concerted programme of requirements w» «ld enable India to go ahead with post- 
war reconstruction with minimum delay. 

The Finance Member dealt in detail with the problem of inflation and referred 
to certain postulates which sboiild be borne m mind in considering this problem. 
These are : 

(1) India's war effort has not ^et reached the ceiling of the maximum 
utilization of available man -power and lesources ; and public expenditure still 
continues to promote this end 

(2) In a common war effort the usual methods of settling international 
indebtedness in goods and services are not available. It is not also possible to 
employ the usual checks to adjust international trade relations. 

(3) Since disbursements should be made in Indian currency, the question of 
how war expenditure is allotted is ii relevant so far as the inflation aspect of the 
problem is concerned. 

(4) Both the UK and the Government of India will be in a position *to 
pursue sound financial policies and therefore there is not the remotest risk of 
inflation of the nature and on the scale which occurred in some of the countries 
which suffered utter defeat in the la at war. 

On the value of sterling baliaces he said : **Apart from their being available 
as a reserve wherewith to pay for the capital goods which the UK will be in a 
position to supply for India’s industrial expansion and the rerdacement of 
machinery after the strain which will have been put on it during the period of 
the war, India's balances should enable her to trade as one of the principal 
commercial countries of the world and play a helpful part in building up a system 
of international trade such as would ensure a fair market for goods of export," 

Some Misconceptions Cleared 

The Finance Member then cleared certain prevalent misconceptions on the 
subject of inflation, namely, 

1, Failure to distinguish between pure credit inflation and the temporary 
situation in which an increase in the volume of purchasing power impinges for a 
time on a stationary or diminishing volume of consumable goods. “Here in India,* 
he said, “the Government has at no time resorted to credit inflation. The easy 
expedient of boirowing from the Reserve Bank has not been adopted for making 
up the revenue deficits of government budgets or for augmenting governmental 
balances for the purpose of meeting disbursements.” 

2, The misconception that a general rise in prices must mean inflation and 
that it is caused by avoidable expansion of currency, "This notion," according to 
the Finance Member, “is the result of confusing oause and effect and misinterpreting 
the elementaiy fact that all the expansion and intensification of Government's war 
activities involves cash payments to an ever-widening circle of recipients in return 
for labour and raw material or service,” 

Ther Finance Member explained thar '‘not all the Government disbursement on wars 
purposes necessarily or proporldooately contribute to a rise in prices," He fur^r elated 
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that “in assessing the significance of a rise in prices it is also necessary to remind 
ourselves that we did not start from an optimum price level and that the prices 
of many essential articles, particularly agricultural commodities, had been by 
general consent unduly depressed for years prior to the outbreak of hostilities and 
the problem had been not how to keep them from rising but how to stimulate 
them,” Continuing he said that there was urgent need for economy in personal ex- 
penditure to check the upward trend of prices to conserve the supply of scarce 
materials for war purposes and to save and spend in the post-war period when 
increased spending would be a valuable safeguard against falling prices. During 
war itself, there was an alternative to private spending, viz,, investment in Govern- 
ment toans, which would greatly reduce tho risks attaching to the increase in the 
volume of purchasing power. A free flow of savings into Government loans 
will not only gieatly care the strain on Government finances, but it reduces com- 
petition for the greatly shiunkcn volume of consumers' goods which is all that is 
now available, “Our sheet-anchor in the present emergency, the Finance Member 
emphasized, must be more and more borrowing.” 

Changes in Railway Convention 


2nd. MARCH:— The ^ Assembly to-day agreed to Sir Edward BenthalVs resolu- 
tion recommending certain interim changes (as war-time arrangement), in the 
Convention of 19^34, separating Railway Finance from General Finance, 

The changes proposed are : — (1) for the year 1942-43 a sum of Rs, 2,35,00,000 
shall be paid to General Revenues over and above the current and arrear contribu- 
tion due under the Convention, (2) from April, 1943, so much of the Convention 
as provides for the contribution and allocation of surpluses to General Revenues 
shall cease to be in force ; (3) for the year 1943-44 the surplus on commercial lines 
shall be utilized to repay any outstanding loan from the Depreciation Fund and 
hereafter bo divided 25% to the Railway Reserve and 75% to General Revenues, the 
loss if any on strategic lines being recovered from General Revenues, and (4) for 
subsequent years, and until a new Convention is adopted by the Assembly, the 
allocation of the surplus on commercial lines between the Railway Reserve and 
General Revenues shall be decided each year on consideration of the needs of the 
Railways and General Revenues, the loss if any, on strategic lines being recovered 
from General Revenues. 

Sir Ziaaddin Ah fried and Mr. Govind Deshmukh moved amendments urging 
the appointment of a committee of the House to examine the whole question, Mr, 
Deshmukh suggesting that the committee should he directed to report on ; or before 
Aug. 31, The amendments were supported by Mr. Md. Nauman, air. Lalchand 
]Sfavalrai\ Mr, T. T. Krishna?nachari, Pandit Maiira^ Mr. Jamnadas Mehta, Mr. 
Kunzru and Mr. A. N, Qhattopadht/aya, all of^iWhom commented on the unfairness, 
of asking the House to agree, without proper examination of the subject previously, 
to the changes proposed in the Convention, Sir Henry Richardson, Leader of the 
European Group said that his group were not against a committee of the House but 
against having it at this juncture. - He asked for an expert examination of the 
whole subject first. 

Sir Edward Benthall, replying, declared that after a careful examination of 
the subject by technical experts, it was the conclusion arrived at by the Department 
that neither the rates of contribution to the Depreciation Fund nor the balance in 
it were excessive. He said that he proposed to circulate to members a paper 
dealing with the subject. He suggested that the resolution should be passed in 
order to enable the Railway and the General Budget to be got through. He thought 
the difTerenee disclosed in the coarse of the debate was not one of what should be 
done but whether it should be done by an ad hoe committee of the House of the 
Standing Finance Committee for Railways. Provided the resolution carried the 
support of the movers of the amendments, Sir Edward said he would agree to a 
committee of the House on the lines pioposed in the amendments being set up to 
discuss the question. He would give early consideration to the procedure of setting 
up that committee and to the scope of its functions. ® 

The amendments were withdrawn and the original resolution was adopted. 

Penal Cod Amend, Bill 


The House p^sed Sir Jeremy Raisman^s Bill to amend the Indian Penal Code 
and the Currency Ordinance so as to prohibit photo-prints or other re-producSons 
of currency notes and bank notes even though these be done for innocent DurnosM 
by advertisers and the like, ^ 
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Coffee Maeket Amend. Bill 

Mr. T, S, PillaVs Bill to amend the Coffee Market Expansion Act bo as to 
give effect to certain recommendations of the 3rd. Coffee Control Conference was 
passed. 

Indian Army Amend. Bill 

Mr. C, M* THvedi, Secretary of the War Department moved a Bill to amend 
the Indian Army Act to provide for the establishment of military prisons. Discussion 
had not concluded when the House rose till the next day. 

Reciprocity Bill 

r-ird. MARCH: — ^'rhe Assembly today passed Mr. Govind Deshmukh^s Reciprocity 
Bill providing that ptrsoiis domiciled in any British possession shall be entitled 
only to such rights and privileges as regards entry, travel, residence, acquisition, 
holding and disp »sal of^ property, educational facilities, franchise, the holding of 

E ublie office, or the carrying on of any occupation, business, trade or profession in 
ritish India as are accorded by the law or administration of such possession to 
persons ot Indian origin. 

General Discussion op Budget 

5th. MARCH :*-"Strong support for Ihe Budget proposals was expressed by Sir 
Henry BicJiardsov, leader of the European group, opening the gemral debate on the 
Budget todiy. “We of fhis irroup”, he said, “supf'ort the proposals and if we have 
any general criticism of them at all, it is that the country might reasonably have 
been called on to mnke even greater sa^'rltices. Come what may we are determined 
to do everything in our power to bring aiioiit victory at the earliest possible date 
and whatever saciifice that defeiminalion may involve, we are prepared to 
make it.” He saul that whilst it might be claimed that this budget did meet 
India’s war requirements, it could not be said to be in any sense comparable to war- 
time budgets which had to be shouldered by the people of other belligerent countries. 
It might he urged that this was as much as India could afford but he should 
hesitate to agree with such an opiiiiun. He did not deny that conditions differed 
in this country from those which obtained in other countries and this 

might be advanced as an argument against a more ruthless type of war 

budget. In this connexion Sir Henry directed the attention of the House 

to the enormous profits to some which war production had brought* 

If this point was examined he ventured to assert that there was ample justification 
for a larger measure of sacrifice bt ah those to whom the war had brought almost 
unparalleled benefits. Referring to indirect taxation, the speaker considered the 
Finance Member’s choice of tobacco and vegetable product as satisfactory. On 
the subject of dearness allowance "Sit Henry said : “As a business man, I know 
what the cost of these dearness allowances must mean especially when we add 
cost of providing foodstuffs to labour below the purchase price. Also owing to 
inefficient provincial control such supplies have more often than not, to be 
purchased in a moie or less black market. The amounts involved are growing 
greater and greater and the total of all this expenditure amongst commerce and 
industry in the country as a whole must by now be enormous. The Finance 
Member knows very well, that this expenditure is a revenue charge in company 
balance sheets and consequently in the cases of all those companies which are 
liable to pay ELT, the actual result is that Government itself is paying the greater 
portion of these uearness allowances and cost of foodstufs and the revenue of 
the country is suffering to the same extent. From all points of view, therefore, 
we hope that this problem of food supply is being tackled with all the firmness 
and energy which the situation calls for.” 

Referring to the problem of agricultural indebtedness, the speaker asked what 
was being done for tlie permanent benefit of the Indian cultivators who formed 
by far the largest portion of the population of this sub-continent and on whose 
efforts at this time the success or failture of the grow mor^ food campaign so 
much depended. It seemed to his group that within all the various measures for 
the control, supply and distribution of foodstuffs, there lay the opportunity not 
only to diminish this burden of agricultural indebtedness, but to do much else 
besides. His party believed that the Government bad now the chance to sow the 
seeds of future benefit by framing a comprehensive policy of co-ordination in 
matters such as crop planning, crop prices, co-operative societies and the many 
other inter-connected agricultural problems. On the subject of the financial 
settlement between Britain and India, the speaker said that “the Finance Member’s 
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visit to England last summer has been amply justified and none of the gloomy 
forebodings of which we heard at that time have come to pass. Rather, should 
we express to him our grateful thanks for the exceedingly able manner in which 
he must have handled India’s case in his negotiations to have succeeded in obtaining 
from HMG a continuance of the very favourable terms on which military 
expenditure is apportioned between the 2 countries.’* 

Dr. P, K Bannerjce, Leader of the Nationalist Parr,y, criticized the new 
taxes on tobacco and vegetable ghee, It must be remembered, he said, that the poor 
artisan, cultivator and industrial workers looked on smoking as something to soothe 
and stimulate him after his hard work. ‘*For people engaged in intellectual work,” 
Said Dr. Bannerji, “smoking is a poison, (laughter and cries of no, no). Poispn 
of tlxe worse soit : but for these hard-working people it is soraeibing like medicine, 
and I therefore object to this item of taxation.” He also objected to the tax 
on vegetable gheo because it taxed the poorer sections of the people. Criticising 
the new phrase “joint war measures**, Dr. Baneiji said the House did not know 
how much expenditure was covered by the phrase and was placed on India’s 
shouldexs. India was the base for the United Nations* war effort in the East and 
the Financial Betllement should not theisfore be interpreted as though whatever was 
spent in India must be borne by India. As regards the Reconstruction Fund, he 
asked what would be the types ot equipment to ho rolsabilPatcd and what type 
of equipment would be purchased, whether it would be purohased in the cheapest 
market or would India be compelled to buy it in England, where the money lay. 

Sir Ziauildin Ahmed urged the advisability of entiies into a direct mutual- 
aid agreement with USA in order to get the requirement ot India’s industry from 
that country. He said the time had come to link up the currencies of the United 
, Nations in order to ensure stainliiy, and asked the Government of India to give 
a lead by taking up these matters witli other members of the United Nations. As 
regards the disposal of India's accumulated balances, he said, the ])ropohal for a 
reserve for annuities, pensions and liabilities etc. wns exceedingly unpopular* He 
inferred that the present Government were thinking of quitting India leaving the 
oouulry to an administration on which they would not place any reliance regarding 
these matters. He asked why present day India should suffer for future liabilities 
or future generations. The best method of dealing with these balances was to treat 
them as a “fioatiug reserve.” 

Mr. Jamnadas Mehta declared that the Budget taxed every article that the 
poor man needed— salt, matches, sugar, the postcard and now tobacco and vegetable 
ghee. *rhe industrial worker whom the Finance Member praised but left to starve 
had beeu given a 10% dearness allowance against an actual dearness which was 
reflected in the 150% rise in ])rlces. As regards the sterling balances, Mr. Mehta 
asked ; “Have you heard of another instance in which you get the goods and you 
keep with you the money which you are supposed to pay for those goods ?** Mr. 
Menta uttered a strong note of warning against hasty or ill-considered reconstruc- 
tion plans and against dissipation of sterling balances. He referred in particular to 
what happened after the last war when the Government of Bombay for instance 
indulged in development programmes for which the people were still paying Es. B7 
lakhs as interest charges, 

Mr. Mohd Nauman, referring to the Financial {Settlement between England 
and India, said that in any country but India a settlement of such vast 
dimension could not have been negotiated and arrived at behind the back of the 
Legislature. Hardly less ‘'sordid,” in his opinion, was the story of the sterling 
balances. While the Dominion Governments has refused to trade except for 
payment in gold, the Government of India had accepted without a prick of 
conscience payments in sterling. He suspected that India was being placed in a 
position in which she could buy jrom England only and lose her sterting balance 
and become England’s dumping ground. In this respect the Government 
ought to have acted with more responsibility. Mr, Nauman endorsed the new 
taxation proposals and said the choice was quite satisfactory. 

Maji Ismail doubted if the people could bear any further taxation while 
Khan Bahadur Shahban drew the attention of the Government to the dangers 
of inflation. He advocated the revaluation of the Reserve Bank gold in India, 

Mr, Lalchand Navalrai condemned the new taxation and said that if Rs. 40 
crores could be borrowed, why not Rs. 20 erores more ? 

Mr. Krtshmmachan urged that direct negotiations with America for a 
Lease-Lend arrangement should be taken in hand immediately. The Government 
seemed to he passively if not actively engaged in credit inflation policy. 
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Mr. Eossainbhai Laljee could not see any justification for the presumption 
that there would be less defence expenditure this year. He characterized the new 
taxes as a heavy burden on the already heavily taxed people ol India, and lie 
could see no justifilcation at all for taxing tobacco “which provided solace to manv 
a poorman. 

Sir Jeremy Baisman, replying on the debate, dealt first with the question put 
Jo him as to whether tiie Government of India, ‘in agreeing to the financial 
settlement with HMG. bad kejjt in mind India’s financial capacity. His answer 
was emphatically in the affirmative. By no other criterion could this settlement be 
justified. There was no argument which would allot to India so small a share 
of the cost of defending the country against genuine and imminent danger. 
There was no logical criterion that would lead to that result except the estimated 
inability of India to make a larger contribution. The Government of India had 
been fully and constantly conscious of that factor in deoling with the matter 
and he could conFcientiou^ly say tl at no point that could possibly have been made 
or gained on behalf of India had hern overlooked. He asked the House to take 
it from him that if there was any disadvantage arising from India’s political 
status in relation to HMG., it had led to the paradoxical iiosition that India 
had done belter than she would otherwise have done. In the desire to avoid 
exploiting the political position, India had actually derived an advantage. 

In reply to Mr. Jamnadas Mehta’s inteirnption expressing doubt about this, 
the Finance Member said that he could only give the House his sincere otifnion 
and judgment on the matter. It was open to any member to question that. 
These matters had been dealt with not merely by himself but by the whole 
Government of India — a Goveinmciit which con rained a number of Indians who 
were just as anxious to see justice done to India as anybody outside. 

Mr. K. C, JVeoyy:--**\yeie they unanimous? 

The Finance Member replied that the questioner was too experienced to 
expect an answer to that question. 

Mr. Neogy suggested that if it was in order to refer to particular members of 
the Government of India, it might also be in order to make clear whether they 
were unanimous. 

Sir Jeremy proceeded to reiterate that the Government of India were fully 
satisfied in regard to the arrangements which he had placed before the House. 
Beferring to the criticisms of the taxation proposals, he said that he was surprised 
to find how many membeis th re still were who thought that revenue could be 
raised financial deficits dealt with by measures which would afftct nobody, 
neither the poor not the middle class, nor trade or industry — measures, which 
would not only avoid hitting the neccbsities of life but also conventional necessities 
or even luxuries (laughter). He claimed that consistently with the responsibilities 
which lay on him, he had pursued a policy which was as favourable to the poor 
man as could possibly be expected in these abnormal times. Dealing with sterling 
balance, Sir Jeremy pointed out that the treatment of these balances, except to the 
extent to which they could ' be dealt with by repatriation, was essentially a 
post-war problem, and it was not possible for him to foresee the exact circumstan- 
ces in which we would have to deal with this matter after the war. He would, 
however, remind the Bouse that the sterling balances arose not only from goods 
exported out of the country or sei vices rendered in the theatres of war, but that, 
in BO far as under the financial settlement with HMG. the whole cost of the defence 
of India was not borne by India, the remainder of the cost of defending India 
and the measures taken in India became part of sterling balances. 

Mr. Md, Nauman ; *‘What about other Dominions ?” 

The Finance Member explained that all expenditure incurred by the Dominions 
in their own territory was borne by tlie Dominions and also the cost of troops sent 
overseas. In the ease of Canada, the arrangements were now practically Lease- 
Lend in character. So that, if the hon. member was trying to get examples from 
the Dominions in support of the ease that the financial settlement was not in 
India’s favour, he would get a dusty answer. Begaiding criticism of the Pensions 
Scheme he pointed out that it was purely a financial proposal, and it meant that 
steHing which could not be utilized now was invested so that it would yield a 
return when it could be utilized. The scheme did not arise from any fear of 
repudiation, or from any desire at this moment to provide any additional Ba%wd 
for any class o! officials. Actually the proceeds of the settlement would again 
be at &e disposal of the Government of India and no other authority. The 
in that resj^t would remalh Unchimged ; tie Babiiity would remain wMa wB 
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Government of India $ and the amounts would ^ come into the hands of the 
Government of India. Speaking of the Reconstruction Fund, he said that it was 
premature to disparage a scheme of that kind which was capable of being of the 
utmost value to India* The statement that the scheme was not for the reconstruction 
of India but for the reconstruction of British industry was a sample of suspicion 
and prejudice imported into the discussion of these matters* Ke could not foresee 
the exact international and currency arrangements as they would be after the 
war ; but to the extent that goods required for India’s reconstruction and re- 
equipment were available in Britain, he saw no reason why the fact that they would 
be obtained from Britain should be regarded as a disadvantage* It was obvious 
that there would be a situation of great difficulty for some time after the war ; 
goods would be scarce and it would ne difficult to obtain them. 

Sir Cowasji Jehmigir interruping pointed out that criticism was that India 
would be limited to buying only from England, What was the Finance Member’s 
reply to that? 

Sir Jeremy said he could not give a categorical answer because for a time 
after the war there would obviously be conditions of conirol and restrictions such 
as there were during the war. 

Sir ••‘It the conditions are favourable, is there anything contemplated 

in the Fund whereby India will be prevented from buying say Irom America?” 

Sir Jeremy :~“C(*rtaiuly not. as far as I am aware. I cannot foresee the precise 
conditions in which these funds will be employed, but I can state categorically that 
it is not intended as fir as we are concerned to limit the object of the Fund in 
any way. The fact however remains that they do consist of sterling balances and 
at present the sterling area is one and the dollar area is another and the relation 
between the two is a matter which will be settled as a postwar pioblem. Concluding, 
the Finance Member expressed his belief that it would be entirely to India’s advan- 
tage to look at the problem from the point of view of international co-operation. 
We had to remember that India was only a part of the world —a world which 
was getting more and more intimately linked, each part finding it 
more and more impossible to pursue an msolated policy* If there was one 
thing which the war was teaching them, it was the impossibility of any country living 
alone in its own world. India would be dependent on the resources of great coun- 
tries after the war in order to build up her productive resources. She would not 
be able to improve her standard without the closest co-operation and assistance from 
more powerful and better developed countries, and therefore, these problems must 
be looked at entirely from the point of view of co-operation in international 
matters. The Assembly at this stage adjourned till the 8th March. 

Voting on Budget Demand 

8th. MARCH.— Discussing cut motions on the Budget, the Assembly today 
rejected without a division Sardar Sant Singh's motion to discuss “the repressive 
policy of the Government.” Denouncing the Government for the measures adopted 
for putting down the so-called rebellion in the country, the mover said that the 
liberty of the people was being suppressed ruthlessly. Mr LaJehand Navahai 
asked how long the **tug of war” would go on between those bent upon creating 
internal trouble and the Government determined to suppress thtir activities. Dr. 
P. i\r* Banerjee referred to the treatment meted out to 2 members of the Central 
Assembly, namely, Mr* Kailash Behari and Mr. Johri. The former, who had ceased 
to belong to the Congress Party, had been detained in order “to prevent him from 
relating the happenings in Bihar in the September session of the Assembly” and 
the latter “was let off from detention in such a condition that 4 days later he 
expired.” If such a policy continued, Dr. Banerjee pointed out, the Government 
would have no friend left. Mr. A. N* Dam appealed to the Government, by a 
friendly approach, to usher in a new era of peace and goodwill in the country. 
Mr Jamnadas Mehta emphasized that in wartime certain restiictions on the acti- 
vities of the public were inevitable and these must be voluntarily and willingly 
suffered. If that was called repression he did not agree with that description. 
Anything done to prevent gossip mongering and spreading of false rumours or 
prevent impairment of public morale could not be called repression nor could he 
concede that any Indian should he allowed to do anything to make the path of the 
aggressor easier. Action taken against misguided youths and others engaged in 
activities of this kind must be considered legitimate. Referring to the political 
deadlock, the speaker said that it could not be made an excuse for anti-war 
activities. He deprecated loose talk in the same breath of Nazi and British 
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methods as if both were comparable. Mr Mehta, however, gave instances in which 
he alleged the innocent had suffered and in which Bir Sultan Ahmed’s (Law Member) 
promise given to the House in this respect had not been honoured. The Govern- 
ment, he complained, had refused even to make inquiries into allegations of this kind. 

Sir Reginald Maxwell, Home member, replying to Dr. Banerjee’s references 
to individual instances, reminded tlie House that most of the action taken in legard 
to the disturbances had been taken, and must necessarily have been taken, by 
provincial Governments on their own authority and the details of such action, 
apart from policy, were not a matter with which the Home Department of the 
Government of India could fairly be charged. That was also his answer to Mr, 
Jamnadas Mehta’s observation on the Nandurbar case about which, however, 
information at the Government's disposal considerably differed from that relied on 
by Mr. j^Iehta, Continuing, Sir Ileginald observed that he had never said that no 
innocent person ever suffeied in the course of action taken by the Government. He 
admitted, with regret, that innocent persons very often suffered. That was one of 
the responsibili ies which lay on the head of people who promoted these dihorders. 
He had also given to the House instances in which action taken by persons engaged 
in the disturbances had caused loss of life or injury to innocent people engaged in 
lawftil occupations. While he admitted that innocent persons must occasionally 
suffer in the couise of action taken by Government to put down disturbances, the 
Government could not be censured for such incidents, unless it was also shown 
that those things were part of the Government’s policy. The mere fact that certain 
individuals had suffered by the Government’s action did not mean, and could not 
be interpreted to mean that such things were part and parcel of the Government’s 
policy. He declared that no opprobrium attached to the word repression. Whether 
it was right or wrong would depend entirely on the things repressed. 

He referred to Mr. Gandhi’s attitude to non-violence and quoted from the 
latter’s own description of a mouse which should be considered to be non-violent 
if it defended itself with its teeth against a cat. What was happening, Sir 
Reginald said, was that a small force of half-a-dozen policemen were confronted by 
a violent mob of hundreds. Which of these, he asked, was comparable to the cat 
and which to the mouse ? If the small force of policemen was the mouse, that 
was the non-violent party. The Home Member did not disclaim that the (Govern- 
ment must and did use repression at certain times to meet situations that occasi- 
onally arose. He had never denied that force must be met by force and crimes 
must be repressed ; but the Government could not be condemned for any measures 
taken to repress crime. He went on to give figures of convictions of Congressmen 
after trials, numbering nearly 30,000 up to the middle of January compared to about 
70,000 in the movement in 1932-34, and claimed that no one could say that action 
taken had been excessively repressive. Reiterating the Government’s policy, the 
Home Member declared that with its respoiibibility not only to India but to the 
Allied cause, the Government could not and would not permit activities designed 
to interfere with the successful prosecution of the war and xesistanee to HM’s 
enemies. Nor could political or any other motives be regarded as extenuation of 
offences deliberately . calculated to impair the war resistance of the country or 
undermine order. The Government’s policy had also been to take only such action 
as was necessary to sefeguard vital obligations. The removal of the ban on the 
Communist Parly and on the Khaksars showed that the Government were ready 
enough to withdraw repressive measures as soon as they thought there was a reaso- 
nable prospect of withdrawing them with safety. There had been, he asseited, no 
repression of any ordinary social or political activities or expression of opinion and 
the Government sincerly hoped that improvement in the situation would be such 
that further repressive action might not be necessary again while the war Jastwi. 

The motion, as stated, was rejected without a division. 

Utilisation of Sterling Balances 

The House also rejected without a division Mr. JT. C. Neogy^^ cut motion to 
discuss the utilization of sterling balances. Mr. Neogy, referring to the Finance 
Member’s remaiks about the importation of suspicion Into the discussion of the 
subject, pointed out that in the evidence given before the Joint Parliamentary 
Committee retired British officials had voiced suspicion about the safety of their 
pensions and provident fund, and had suggested the funding of these liabilities. 
The Secretary of State himself talked about the funding of these obligations. The 
speaker suggested that the demand voiced on that occasion was prabably repealed 
on the occasion of the Finance Member’s visjit to England. 
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Sir Jeremy Hoisman, intervening, declared this was quite inaccurate. 

Mr. Neogy said Indian opinion demanded that British and other foreign 
investments in India must be acquired with the help of the sterling balances. He 
also wanted to know whether any action was proposed on behalf of the Indian 
Government as regards the maintenance ot the value of sterling, whether any 
guarantees were to be obtained fiom HMG in this matter and whether the conver- 
tibility of sterling into foreign currencies would also be ensured. Also whether 
steps had been taken to see that in the event of a depreciation in the value of sterling 
this country would not stand to lose. 

8%r Jeremy Batsman confessed to a certain amount of embarrassment in 
attempting to discuss matters of this kind on the floor of the House. I’he financial 
relations, not merely of ourselves and Biitaiu, but of Britain with other countries 
were also involved, and he could not repeat too often that this matter could not be 
viewed or dealt with on the simple lines which some members seemed to take. It 
would hardly be possible for a matter of this kind to be discussed with complete 
freedom in any legislature and there were many aspects of such a question with 
which Governments could only deal in consultation with each other and it was 
quite impossible that at every stage the relations of countries in matters of this 
kind should be fully explored and explained in public discussion. It was therefore 
from no desire to do anything behind the back of this House that he would have 
to refrain from going into this subject in the detail which some members seemed 
to expect, 

India, Sir Jeremy went on, had a stake in victory. All the United Nations 
stood or fell by victory in this war. It was impossible to conceive what the conse- 
quences would be to the major portion of humanity if victory were not achieved. 

How did the sterling balances arise ? India was providing certain goods and 
services for the war effort and she had a very favourable balance of trade with Britain 
and the United Nations. Was it because the United Nations were not providing in 
return the goods which India needed ? No. The point was that at the present time 
the goods which India needed were goods necessary to ensure her safety. The whole 
productive capacity of Britain was concentrated in the production of weapons for 
victory. It was because Britain was producing them not only for herself but also 
for India and others that she was not left with any margin of productive capacity 
with which to balance the goods and services she was receiving from India. Did Mr. 
Jamnadas Mehta in the present circumslauees expect that Britain in addition to send- 
ing the only goods she produced, should send other goods in order to extinguish the 
sterling balances ? 

Eeplying to Mr. Neogy’s remarks about the evidence before the Joint Parlia- 
mentary Committee, Bir Jeremy said there was all the differen<*e in the world bet\\een 
the proposal vegaiding pensions then suggested and the proposal now made. here 
was no question now of safeguaidin^. It was not as if jou were handing over money 
to anybody else The result of the investment would come back into your bands 
and you had the same disci etion as ever in the application of these funds. It was 
still in the stage of a pro} oaal and was still under the consideration of the Gotern-- 
ment of India and not actually tormally put before H.M.G. Dealing with Mr. 
Neogy’s criticism of the lieconstruction Fund, Bir Jeremy explained: “If a man 
owes you a debt he can pay by goods or services. It is a commonplace in the 
international field that you must ultimately be paid in goods or services. Yet jou 
start off by saying that any scheme which keeps him employed in services to you 
or making goods ior you must be barred.” It must be xemembered, said Bir Jeremy, 
that after this war the position would be different from what it was a few yeais ago. 
It would not be a case of a world producing vast quantities of goods and looking 
eagerly for customers. The^positioa for a long time would be exactly the reverse. 
There were the devastated countries of Europe, China and Eussia and there was the 
enormous material damage which Britain had herself suffered. In the circumstances, 
was it absurd to foresee difficulties in getting goods from any part of the world ? 
Our proposition, therefore, was that we should set to work to examine our own 
circumstances and see to what extent we could prepare now and put ourselves in a 
position to take advantage of the circumstances as they would exist after the war. 
if any one saw a sinister motive in that, he (the Finance Member) could not under- 
stand it. 

Press Censorship 

Mr. T, T, J^rtshnamachari, by his cut motion, raised a debate on the attitude 
of the Government towards the Press in India and the working of Press censorship. 
After tracing the history of the relationship between the (Government and the Press 
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since Delhi agreement of November, 1940, he said that there was a general unwill- 
ingness to work the agreement on the part of the Provincial Governments, He 
reminded the House that there were no popular Governments in many Provinces 
and public meetings had been banned almost throughout the country. It was 
through the medium of the Press alone that the public could bring their grievances 
to the notice of the authorities. Reasserted that through the system of Press 
Advising, Government ^Y€re able effectively to prevent publication of a certain cate- 
gory of news through the news agencies. Although the system was pinely volun- 
tary, papers which did not accept the advice were penalized. Instructions were often 
given by the Press Advisers on the telephone. Further restrictions have been placed 
on the Press in May last. The speaker urged, in conclusion, that the Press control 
should be centralized and be handled by the Government of India. 

The Home Member complimented Mr. Krishnamaebari on his reasonableness 
and said that there was nothing he said to which Government objected. “If there 
is one thing I have worked hard for ever since 1940, it is to improve the relations bet- 
ween the Government and the Press. I believe that I have been successful. I can 
honestly say that I have given the best consideration to the newspapers' point of 
view to the Provincial Governments and have often succeeded.” He reminded the 
House that there were strong influences at work to persuade the newspapers to their 
viewpoint. He also reminded tbe House that the whole administration of tlie Press 
rested with the Provincial Govern menlB, 1 1 was, therefore, very difficult to take the 
whole matter out of the Provincial Governments' hands. Conditions varied from 
province to province and particularly m the provinces where Minisfcrries were func- 
tioning. It was difficult to impot^e conditions on them. The policy the Government 
of India had adopted was this. In matters of all-India importance, they endea- 
voured to place certain objectives before the Provincial Governments and leave it 
to the provinces to work out and achieve those objectives. The Government had 
stressed that those objfctives were to be reached by voluntary agreement with the 
Press, 8ir Eegiuald Maxwell said that editorial comments had not been subject to 
any restrictions. But if any newspapers published anything which was regarded as 
objectionable from the all-India point of view, action was taken against such a paper. 
The Home Member promised to inquire whether any restrictions had been placed on 
publishing by the vernalular Press of items which had appeared in the English Press. 
He, however, did not think that any instructions were given to newspapers on the 
telephone. As for the present position, the Home Member said that the Government 
had approved the Bombay resolution of the Newspaper Editors’ Conference of Oct. 
2 and had resi^onded to it at once. As a result, almost all the provinces accepted 
the resolution in the spirit in which it was offered. This did not indicate any 
breach and so long as co-operation was offered the Government would welcome 
it and meet it. The motion was rejected without a division. 

Dearness Allowance 

Mr. Mehtah cut motion to discuss the question of dearness allowance was re- 
jected by the House without a division. Sir Jeremy Batsman declared that the 
Government were fully and deeply conscious of the difficultif-s and hardships not 
only of their servants but of the geneia! public. Speaking of Government servants, 
he said that in addition to their wages Government provides them with a good deal 
of shelter and clothing. After rejecting the resolution the House adjourned till the 
next day. 

Demand for More Sessions ^ 

9th. MARCH— The prospect of 2 more sessions of the Central Legislature 
instead of the usual autumn session in September, was indicated by Str Sultan 
Ahmed, Leader of the House, speaking on Mr. Hussoinbhai LaJjee*s cut motion 
to discuss “the necessity of holding more sessions of the Legislature in view of 
the war and the future position of the country in the great ilevelopments that are 
taking place in. the world at laige.” *T am desired to state,” said Sir Sultan 
Ahmed, speaking immediately alter the mover, “that if the debate on this motion 
reveals a general desire for more frequent sessi^s, the Governor-General will be 

B red to to holding a short session daring the latter part of July or the 
ning of August and another short session in the latter part of October or 
the beginning of November. An arrangement of this nature would materially 
reduce the length of time between sessions and is as far as wa can reasonably he 
expected to go.” Earlier in his speech, Sir Sultan Ahmed expressed happiness that 
though only a few days a motion was tabled that the Oeatral 
should be suspended, the utility of the House had now been 
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demand was made for holding more sessions. “The Government” said the Leader 
of the House, “have always taken the view that our legislative chambers are 
useful bodies and the Government always welcome their views and reactions to 
Government decisions and actions. The feeling that in time of emergency the 
Central Legislature should have moie frequent opportunities for contact with the 
executive and foi making its views on important questions of policy known and 
felt is one with wlncii the Government have every sympathy.” 

Sir Sultan referred to ceitain difficulties of holding more frequent sessions, 
namely, the pressure on railways and other forms of transport, shortage of accom- 
modation in Delhi and the inteiference with the day to day woiking of the 
administrative machine. On the last point he said that one member during the 
present session put l8 questions on 1 day, which engaged a senior officer for 2 full 
days before the replies were prepared* In spite of these difficulties, however, the 
Governor-General would be prepared to agree to the holding of more frequent 
sessions if there was a general drsire in favour of it ; and if the House would 
co-operate with the Government in securing maximum results in tlio shortest 
possible time. 

ISardar Sant Singh (Nationalist Party) Sir Ziaiiddin (Muslim League), and 
Mr. P. J. Griffiths (European Grhip) generally welcomed the proposal. Sir H, 
Ohu^navi supported the cut motion, which was eventually withurawn. 

National War Front 


The House rejected without a division Mr Hossainbkai Laljeeh cut motion 
to discuss means whereby peotde might have a better opportunity to place their 
views before the Government regaiding war acliviiies an<{ the futuic position and 
prosperity of the country. Mr Laljee, in his speech* complained that the bulk 
of the people in the country had not been taken into confidence by the Government 
in the matter of war effort nor was there an opportunity for the people to make 
their views known to the Government on matters like India’s status, the nature 
of the Government in the Provinces and other vital subjects. 

Sir Sultan Ahmed pointed out that as far as the Centre was concerned it 
was doing all that was possible, particularly by the establishment of the National 
Defence Council and through the National War^ Front, to keep the people 
informed of relevant topics connected with war activities. Provincial War Committees 
were also at work, but if the mover wanted further efforts made, it was open to 
him to make representations to the Governor of his own Province of Bombay and 
suggest to Sim ways and means, which. Sir Sultan had no doubt, would be 
considered. 

Mr. Griffiths explained the ways in which the Front was working and invited 
helpful suggestions for improvement. He made an offer to any member of the 
House to undertake to address 13 war meetings in the couise of 2 months. He 
undertook to meet the expenses and arrange the meetings. Mr. Ghiasuddin declared 
that the Government had failed to make full use of people who were prepared 
to help them, while Sardar Sant Singh asserted that the War Front would not 
be national until a national Government was formed at the Centre. Mr. Jamnadas 
Mehta claimed that it was the labour organizations, particulaily tlioae with which 
he was concerned, that propagated the idea among the workers that this war was 
for the security of the country and for international goodwill. Sir Cowasji 
Jehangir said that the idea of the National War Front originated with Indians 
who felt the need to make the people realize what were the issues involved in 
the war and make them realize also that assistance given to the war effort was 
assistance given to India herself to gain independence. Pandit Nilkanta Das 
urged that representative non -officials should be associated with the National War 
Front and for this purpose it might be necessary to release men from the 
jails. Mr. T- T. Krishnamachari said the present war effort was only intended 
to create a party to support the Government. The motion was lost without a 
division. 

On an assurance given by Mr. T. 8. Fillai, Joint Secretary, Commerce 
Department, that tiie Goveinment would see that in the case of trade with E. 
Africa, normal trade channels were not unduly disturbed, Mr. Hosseinhhai 
Laljee withdrew his cut motion “to discuss the exports from India and the trade 
relationship with other countries.” Mr. Pillai said that Government policy with 
regard to exports had been to allow only those commodities which could foe spared 
consistent with the war effort and to maintain contact with various markets out- 
side India as far as possible. The E. African Government was probably attempting 
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to establish price-control and were thinking of an agency to handle imports. 
There was no attempt on the part of the E. African Government to monopolize 
imports from this country. 

Indian Seamin' 

Mr* Laljee^s cnt^motion ‘Ho discuss the position of labour, including Indian 
seamen who were still under the Commerce Department and whose grievances had 
npt been heeded/* was rejected without a division, Mr* Pillai, re]>lyn»g on behalf 
of the Commerce Department, said the conditions of these seamen were not as 
they had been desciibed. No case of delayed payments of wages had come to 
his notice, but the Government were prcpaied to make a full inquiry if any such 
ease was brought to their notice. He also referred to the various comforts 
provided for Indian seamen at different parts in this country. 

Urdu Language in Broadcasting 

By 31 to 14 votes, the Assembly rejected the Mu‘>«lim League Party’s cut 
motion to “discuss the grievances of Miislims with regard to the service, language 
and programmes of the Broadcasting Department.’* 

The mover, Nawab Siddiqm Ali Khan criticized what he described as ATE’s 
‘•language policy of encoarauing high-flown Sanskrit and Hindi words and of 
coining ridiculous phrases’* iu'^tead of using the Urdu language, which, according 
to him, was the language spoken and understood all over India. He also said 
that items of Muslim inteiest did not find their due place in the programmes and 
there was. also favouritism shown in the choice of artistes. He complained about 
the paucity of Muslims in the Broad-casting service and said that their percentage 
was only 9.6. 

Sir Fetoz Khan Noon, Defence Member, said he intervened in the debate 
because he took a great deal of interest in the possibility of a common language 
for India. Not one of the members opposite, he said, had objected to the use of 
simple words from any language and they all realized that Urdu was the language 
originally intended so that people from all parts of the country and from across 
its border might converse with each other, and that Urdu or Hindnsiani if they 
preferred to call it, contained words from ill languages such as English, French, 
Sanskrit, Arabic and Peisian, and it was a growing language. He had recently 
visited S. India and there he found that recruits from Madras learnt in 10 days to 
communicate oidinaiy ideas in simple Hindustani and were becoming literate in 
that language in about 10 weeks. He appealed for tolerance and a spirit of 
compromise and patience with the effort to evolve a “lingua franca** for the 
country. 

Sir Eeginald Maxwell, Home Member explained that it had been recognized 
that the salaries paid in this department were inadequate: their readjustment had 
been under active consideration and it was hoped that results would be reached 
fairly soon, Eeferring to communal com position of the staff, he pointed out that 
after careful examination of the nature of the qualifications necessary and other 
factors, certain posts in the department bad been exempted from the Government 
order regarding the percentage of communal representation, but the bulk of the 
posts came under the communal order. Among all the non-gazetted posts, 
Muslims had their 25% representation. The paucity of Muslims in the ranks of 
assistant engineers and technical assistants was explained by the difficulty in 
obtaining Muslims with the requisite technical qualifications, but special efforts 
were being made to find ways in which better facilities might be afforded to 
Muslims to enter the technical grade. As regards programmes, AIR’s policy 
must be to make programmes acceptable to the general listener and to reduce the 
number of items of quasi-religious or mainly communal items without reducing 
purely religious items. Tho motion was pressed to a division and was lost by 
14 votes to 31. The House then adjourned. 

Mabtiad Law in Sind 

loth. MARCH The Assembly today rejected by 39 vates to 34 the cut motion 
moved by Mr. Ymuf Earoon, Muslim League member from Sind, to discuss the 
administration of martial law in Sind. Mr* Haroon condemned the introduction 
of martial law in parts of Sind where the Hur trouble did not exist and alleged 
that during the 9 months since the introduction of martial law, Sind had passed 
through '‘a reign of terror.’’ He referred to a number of incidents in which he 
asserted that innocent persons had died or suffered In concentration camps. The 
Hurs themselves, however, were at large in great numbers, and cultivators in the 
24 
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area affected had left their villages with the result that laud was lying uncultivatec 
He asked that martial law should be removed from areas where there was no Hu 
trouble and that an inquiry shpuld be made into the charges made against il 
administration. The Governor of Sind in December had announced that at least i 
the West part of Sind martial law would be abrogated, but so far that had nc 
been done. 

Mr. AT. Trivedi, Defence Secretary, denied that there had been ‘*a reign c 
terror” in the martial law area If the incidents alleged by the mover ha 
happened, how was it that no member bad mentioned tium eaiiier in the House c 
brought them to Government's notice? This was the fii&t time that they had bee 
mentioned and as tar as information available to him went, the allegations wei 
incoriect. The military and the police had worked under conditions of grei 
difficulty ; the area was enormous and the country d»lficult owing to lack < 
communication while the civil disobedience movement and the floods added to tl 
difficulties. But the situation had now improved conhicleiably and a sense < 
security and order had largely been restored. The ta^k, however, was not com[)Iete 
all the Hur leaders had not been disposed of ; and it was clear that though tl 
state of aflairs had changed for the better, the stage had no* been lesichod wh€ 
withdrawal of martial law would be justified No one wuft. more anxious th a 
Government that martial law should not be retained a day longer than Wi 
absolutely necessary. 

Muslims in Supply Department 

The House rejected without division Mr. G. B, Nai}a7ig^$ cut motion to diseu 
the grievances of MuMims in regard to their “meagie iliaie in the services of tl 
Supply Department and ill the contracts given by the DtiflUment.” Blr. Nairar 
referred to correspondence which he had with Sir Homi Mony on the subject ar 
said that Sir Homi gave him a detailed reply but since he usigned the [)Ohilion 
Muslims had deteriorated. Mr. Nairang explain* d that bttvicdi Aug 1941 snd 0( 
1942 there had been a fall in ttto percentage of Mu'-lims. For instance, in the gra* 
routine staff, the percentage had fallen fiom 25 to 20. The argument that Muslin 
with technical qualifications were not available had no suhstanoe because there we 
hundreds of posts which required no technical qualifications. 

Mr. J* A* Macheowir^ Joint Secretary, Supply Department, said that he must oppo 
the motion not because the department contended "‘that the position of Musli 
representation was in all respects satisfactory, but be(*au80 he contended th 
considering the difficulties they had to face and the effort they we 
making, they deserved no censure but credit for the degree of succe 
achieved. It was correct that between August, 1941, and October, 194 
there had been a fall in tlie percentage of Muslims employed compar* 
to the total number of staff, but the actual number of Muslims had 
most cases increased. Even as regards percentage, it was in excess 
certain rases. For instance, in the grade of officers of the Chief Con toll 
of Purchase and Supply the proportion of Muslims was 40%. Mr. Mackeow 
referred to the difficulties of getting suitable Muslims and said tl 

department would welcome help from members of the House in the matti 
If members of the Muslim League Party would give them the names 
suitably qualified Muslim officers, the department would give them 1 

fullest chance. 

Agriculture in India 

The House gave over two hours to the European Group’s cut moti< 
to discuss means whereby the iiiesent prosperous agricultural conditioi 

might be used for the permanent rehabilitation of agriculture. Mr. 0. 
Lawjsort, moving the motion, wished that something more than a fra 
tion of the hundreds of crores which might be spent to defend the count 
against Nazi domination could be spent on defending it against bad agi 
culture and against a standard of life among agriculturists which w 
lower than that of any other section of the people. He suggested, amoi 
other things, the fixation of minimum prices for crops and the makii 

of central arrangements for dealing with surpluses or deficits. He al 

suggested a crop planning developement of Hydro-electric schemes for t 
supply of power for a number of minor industries and for tube-wells ai 
a review of minor crops which could be grown in India and whi* 

could be used not only for internal consumption but also for export. U 
B* L* Gray supported the motion and said that minimum prices could n 
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be maintained unless some purchasing organization on the lines of farmers’ 
co-operative societies existed. Sir Frederick James suggested that one of the 
most valuable uses to which the sterling balances could be put was for 
reconstruction of agricultuie, by providing pumps for water supply, tiactors, 
tbrusbing machines and ploughs. Sir Frcdeiick emphasized the need tor the 
provision of cheap and effective transport tor the agricnltuiist so that he 
could market his goods. Sir Jogendra Singh, i^iem her for Agriculture, gave 
the assurance that all the suggestions made in the courfce of the debate 
would be examined. Mr, Lawson withdrew his motion. ’3’he guillotine was 
then applied and all the demands weie passed. The House then adjourned. 

Debate on the Finance Bill 

llth. MARCH The Assembly began the debate on the 1st reading of the 
Finance Bill to-day. Sir Uowa^ji Jehnitgir suggested the establishment of an ad 
hoc committee consisting of membeis of both Houses and men remesenting finance 
and business and those «hose 0]nnions on finance were woith while to advise the 
Government on quc'^lions such as joint war moaHiires arising from the 
financial settlement of 19.^9 between HMG and India He expressed doubts about 
the necessity of eieating the pension fund now and said eueh a procedure might 
result in ultimate loss becaufec the Finance Member would pay a much higher rate 
of interest on the treasury bills which he would have to issue in India than the 
rate he would get fiom HMG on the fund. Rcffrriiiir to the leconsliuction fund 
he said unless the intention was to sterilize a portion of the sfeiling balances he 
could not understand why large amounts should he eai marked fop an object which 
could not be fulfilled now. He thought it possible for the Government to make a 
statement that they did not intend that sterling balance bh<nild be earmaiked for 
goods purchased only from UK. The question whether it would be po'-sible to get 
goods from the UK or not was a domesde one, but the fact that India should be 
free to buy in the cheapest market could not be contested. He also thought that it 
was possible to come to some airangement whereby the value ol steiling vis-a-vis 
the rupee would be stabilized. 

Bit Frederick James said thut little reference had been made during discussion 
on the Defence {Service. ‘Ihty owed a duty to these men, who had joined from all 
parts of India. He paid a s|ecial tiibiite to the woik of the Indian Navy and said 
he undeistood that Adm. Filzhcrbeit was shoilly leaving India. The Admiral had 
done a great deal to bring the EIN to its present strength and would leave behind 
in India a great many who would remember his great woik (cheeis). About the 
Indian Air Force, Bir Fiedeiick asked whether the laiebt machines and equiiment 
to which the Finance Member referred had arrived. He dealt with a number of 
of difficulties felt by officcis, such as the difierenee in pay and allowance between 
emergency commissioned and regular officers, passage facilities, accommodation and 
differences in allowances made to dependants of Emopean ami Indian prisoners 
of war 

Mr. Qovind F. Deshmukh joined in paying a tribute to the services to this 
country of Adm. Fitzherbert. He sUessed the need of having a well-planned post- 
war reconstruction programme and urged that steps be taken to prevent a slump 
in trade and agriculture. The purchase of tractois and high-power machinery for 
use in India would be sheer waste of money unless it was preceded by the 
introduction of a system of collective farming With the present small holdings 
and lack of settled labour, it was no use buying heavy agricultural goods. Propa- 
ganda by the National War Front was also criticized by Mr. Deshmukh who felt it 
was not good to be told that if we did not do a certain thing we stood to lose. 
The line should be that if we did a certain thing we stood to gam. The proposal 
of a direct reciprocal aid agreement with the UB. would not only be of financial 
advantage but would also help India to improve her political status especially if 
other similar agreements with other United Nations could follow. 

Sir Ziauddin Ahmed spoke next for 75 minutes and had not finished when the 
House Tose. He explained why sterling credits arose and accumulated and sug- 
gested that they should be kept as a floating account and not he invested in long 
term contracts for it was uncertain when money would be required. These assets 
should be spent in purchasing heavy industrial machinery which India would 
require immediately after the war and the purchases should be made from any 
country and in the cheapest market. He emphasized the importance of entering 
into a direct Lease-Lend arrangement with tbs US and said it should not be 
limited to our defence requirements hht i^ould also eovpr trade needs and 
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apparatus. The time had also come for economic link-up amoup; the United 
Nations. If this was done it would give great currency stability both in war time 
and after the war. If this was not done now there was a danger of a defence in 
world economy after the war. The Finance Member should put this proposal on 
behalf of India to the other members of the United Nations. He deprecated talk 
of inflation and traced it to enemy-engineered plans to upset trade, dislocate currency 
and disturb the food markets. If business increased, currency would increase and 
expand. The tendency of hoarding encouraged by enemies of the country must 
also be taken into account. The theory of a metalling backing of currency was 
out of date. Gold and silver were no longer currencies or commodities because no 
value could be attached to locked up treasures. Currency had to expand with the 
needs of the country. Sir Ziauddin strongly criticized the reduction in the per- 
centage of Muslims in the Supply Department. He had not finished when the 
President adjourned the House. 

12th. MARCH : — Szr Zia-^ud-din Ahmed commented on the preference 
shown to the textile industry by the Supply J-)epartment at the expense 
of other industries particularly leather. After urging strict adherence to the 
communal riots resolution of 1934 in all Departments of the Government 
he criticized the food policy and concluded by emphasising that the three 
essentials to be safeguarded for the welfare of the country were food, currency 
and transport. 

Dr. Sir Eatanji Dalai dwelt on the advantages to India of the Indo- 
British connexion* He was convinced that India would become a self-govern- 
ing unit of the British Commonwealth of Nations. India required large 
naval, land and air forces for her defence, particularly when she became 
free. The present expansion of the Defence forces was a step in the right 

direction. Defence expenditure was not in any way greater than India’s needs. 

“In the battle of bread, bania has beaten the British hollow,” said 

Mr. Jamnadas Melita^ attacking the Government of India’s food policy. On 

the last years of war, India has reached the peak of her sacrifice and 

a vast majority of the people were underfed and underclothed. Disput- 
ing the statement that the purchasing power of the people had increased, 

he said that withdrawals to the extent of Rs. 51 crores had taken place 
in the present war peiiod from the post office savings banks and cash 
certificates. Food and clothing were the two most vital problems of the 
country today. The Government had failed to achieve any success in reliev- 
ing the situation. He criticized the Government’s withdrawal of control of 

wheat prices and remarked that, whereas in England prices of essential commodities 
had only increased by 21% above the pre-war level in India, the price was 

between 100% and 200®/p, Mr. Mehta complained that the Commerce De- 

partment had not explained what exactly was the position of the UK.C.O. 
Reports had reached him regarding the increasing influence of the Corpo- 
ration in India’s export trade. Referring to su^^ar, he said that the Govern- 
ment, by permitting an increase in price of Rs. 2-5 per maund, had made 

a free gift of Rs, 3J crores to the manulactureis at the cost of the 

consumer. Some of the biggest manufacturers in Bombay and the U.P. had 

told him that they never wanted the increase. He argued that inflation 
existed in the country to the extent of Rs. 200 crores of currency, mak- 

ing allowance for increase in population, expansion of trade and industry, 
and hoarding etc., It was wrong, therefore, to say that there was no infla- 
tion at all in India. Dwelling on the political deadlock, Mr, Jamnadas 
declared that the solution of the deadlock which began on August 8 last 
year was incredibly simple j but fasting was not the method and the con- 

ference-holders in Bombay were not the people to bring it about. Who were 
these busy bodies to presume to stand as hostages for Mr. Gandhi ? Mr. 

Gandhi himself had declared that he was prepared to reconsider the posi- 
tion. Mr. Gandhi should, therefore, be allowed to be among the members 
of the Working Committee even under detention, and, if they came to 
the conclusion that the ‘^sabotage resolution” of Congress of August 8, should be 
withdrawn, the Government should also withdraw the order of detention of 
all Congressmen. In order that prestige on both sides might be saved* 
both decisions might be announced simultaneously. As regards the solution 
of the larger deadlock between Britain and India, he asked that H.M.G* 
should declare their loyalty to the Atlantic Charter in respect of India* 
India’s freedom would then be assured. 
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Mr. Lalckand ^ Navalrai complained that the Honfie and even the Finance 
Committee were not informed when a decision was reached m respect of joint war 
liabilities. He joined in the demand for an ad hoc committee to consider the 
question at this stage. Coming to taxation, he considered that it was quite unneces- 
sary as the whole deficit could have been met by borrowing. Fie said that the 
middle classes and the small industrialists were already overbuined. Ihe tax on 
vanaspati was also unjust. He criticized the Government on the working of the 
policy of Indianization in the Army and said that there were not enough Irjdians 
in officers’ ranks. He also said that the majoiity of the clerical staff at HQ were 
Europeans. Mr. Navalrai had not finished when the House adjourned till the 15th, 

15th. MARCH Mr. Lalckand Navalrai^ conclnding his unfinished siieech of 
Friday last, urged the Government to start iiegoliations with the Congress for the 
removal of the political deadlock and to release Congress leaders, or at last allow 
the members of the Congress Working Committee to be with Mr. Gandhi in order 
to give them the opportunity to revise their attitude and thus throw the burden 
on them. Outlining the Muslim League attitude towards the Finance Bill, 8ir 
Mohammed Yamtn Khan said that, m view of the Government’s attitude, the 
Muslim League Parly had no choice but to vote against the Finance Bill. If 
prices had been effectively controlled, the food and cloth situation in the country 
would not have deteriorated. He thought that the whole deficit could have been met 
by a stricter control of Government expenditure. Regarding the political problem, 
he wanted the British Government to trust the country if the Congress could 
not be trusted. There should be a clear declaration of India’s freedom so that 
she could fight the war as one of the United Nations. 

Mr. K. (?. Ambedgaonkan Deputy Secretary, Food Department, replying to 
Mr. Jaranadas Mehta, said that, if in the battle for bread the bania had triumphed, 
it was not only against the Government but against the consuming public. It 
was not a matter for gloating over but for strong public condemnation. It was 
not only Government action that could remedy this, but strong public opinion, 
and he hoped the House would give its co-operation in order to create it. 
Referring to sugar prices, Mr. Ambedgaonkar said that, so far as manufacturers 
in Bombay were concerned, the statement that the increase of Ks. 2 5 per md. 
was a gift to them was correct, but on other points Mr. Mehta’s informant was 
wrong. It was only after examining the question in great detail that the increase 
of Rb. 2-5 was decided upon. Many factories would otherwise have closed down. 
It was true that even the increased price had not solved the problem in Bengal. 
The price was not fixed in relation to the cost of production in Bengal but on 
the average cost in the whol& of India. On any other basis it was not possible to 
have a control price. The fact remained that sugar was still the cheapest commo* 
dity in the country. 

Mr. E. L. C. Gwilt (European Group) urged the collaboration of the Central 
Government with the provinces in an attempt to reach uniformity in the pa>;raent 
of dearness living allowance by the various industiies and the immediate intro- 
duction of pace control measures. He considered there was little reason shown in 
the adoption of the payment of deainess allowance on a scale dependent upon the 
incidence of the cost ot living if there was no parallel price control of the product 
of the industiy concerned, and, if this procedure was permitted to continue without 
the fixation of ceiling prices of commodities, it would inevitably lead to economic 
disaster, for who but the State and the individuals comprising it paid these 
allowances ? Turning to the subject of import licences, he^ pointed out the delays 
that occurred in granting them and said a huge waste of time oe<?urred not in the 
actual examination of the files, but in transit from one Department to another and 
suggested that, if the Government could employ commercial* experts to assist them 
in production, they could also import similar advice to overhaul their filing 
system. Mr Gwilt also referred to the constant changes, resulting from the rapid 
expansion of so many Departments in Delhi, not only in their personnel, but in the 
location of the Department itself and asked the Government to set ut> a Central 
Inquiry Bureau for the convenience of visitors. Mr Gwilt drew the Government’s 
attention to the need to control prices, especially of foods and drugs, imported not 
only at the peril of the ships that brought them to India and the lives of those 
who manned these ships, but at great sacrifice of the people from whose countries 
they were shipped. He asked what the attitu<i|P of HHG would be if they were 
made aware of the fact that the people of Britain were being asked to make 
sacrifices in older to provide a black market for the middlem^ in this eoun,try« He 
asked the Government to put a stop to this profiteering immediately. 
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Mr C, M. Trivedt, Defence Secretary, endorsed wholeheartedly the appreciatiTe 
eferencps made in the House to the brilliant achievements of the troops, the 
vfavy and the Air Forces in India and their many deeds of conspicuous gallantry 
nd valour in several theatres of war. 

About Sir Fiederick James’s observations on war correspondents, Mr. Trivedi 
aid that the majority of war correspondents had taken a consistently balanced view 
►f our operations in Burma and bo had the Indian Picas on the whole, though 
t was true that in certain sections of the Prcsa particularly overseas the modest 
announcement made in the communique of December 19 was hailed as the beginning 
the recouqueat of Burma. On occasions it was advisable for those responsible for 
mblicity to pass over in silence speculations or even exaggerations in tlie Press 
n order that the enemy might not obtain information of some value. Subject to 
his consideration, he assured Sir Frederick that it had been and would continue to 
)e the constant endeavour of the Directorate of Public Eelations through contacts 
vith the Press or war correspondents or by other means to ensure that publicity 
vas conducted in a manner which would avoid either excessive optimism or undue 
'lessimism. Mr. Trivedi declared that in no single comparable case was the pay 
)f an officer of the Indian Army while a piisoner of war less than the pay drawn 
>y a British Service olTicer in captivity : in fact, the pay of an officer of the Indian 
^rray while a prisoner of war was always greater than tliat of a Biitish Service 
)fficer. He added that it had now been decided that the marriage allowance and 
edging allowance of officers of the Indian Array would not be cut by 25% while 
.hey were prisoners of war. In addition, separation allowance which was not 
granted vreviously would be given in full. 

Mr. Trivedi said that the completion of the 10-squadron plan for the Indian 
Air Force announced in the Assembly in Nov. 1941 was now in sight. A certain 
number of modern airexaft had already reached India and more were due to arrive. 
The limiting factor now was not the lack of modem types of aircraft but an in- 
sufficiency of trained technical Indian personnel for ground duties. It was hoped 
biowever to form 7 squadrons by the end of June, 1943, and to complete the full 
lO-squadron programme by the end of this year. This would give India an air 
Eorce exactly 10 times Us size at the outbreak of the war and for the Ist tipie in 
its history India would have a modern air force equipped with modern aircraft and 
able to take an active part in the defence of her frontiers. In addition to this 
scheme, it had been decided to undertake 2 further important Indian Air Force 
expansion measures ; (1) The introduction of a scheme for the appointment of a 
number of Indian Air Force personnel to EAF staffs and units in India ^ to gain 
experience in established units working under war conditions and (2) Indian ization 
of the balloon equadrons. 

Mr. Trivedi announced that arrangements had been made for a squadron of 
the lAF to be at the Delhi airport on March 21, to give members of the Central 
Legislature an opportunity of seeing for themselves a modern squadron of the 
lAF. He hoped members would give Government their advice and assistance in 
obtaining the airmen -technicians necessary for the expansion of the lAF. 

Giving figures of the proportion of British and Indian officers in the army, he 
flaid at the oui break of war it was 5*5 British to 1 Indian officer. On September 
3, 1942, it was 4.5 to 1. Permanent commissions, however, were not given at present 
either to Indian or British officers, and officers for the expanding forces were 
obtained by the grant of emergency commissions. On Septembeii 3, 1940, the 
proportion of emergency commissioned British officers to Indian officers was 2.75 
to X* On September 3, 1942 the corresponding proportion was 1.5 to 1. While 
the number of British emergency commissioned officers had increased since 
September 3, 1940, by about 350%, the number of Indian emergency commissioned 
officers had increased by over 600%. 

A voice : “Thai is not the way to look at it." 

Mr. Trivedi said that there was practically unlimited further scope for the 
appointment of Indians as emergency commissioned officers. The difficulty was a 
shortage of suitable candidates coming forwaid. The suggestion made by Mr. 
Navalrai that permanent commissions should be given could not possibly be 
accepted. It would be out of the question both on financial and other grounds to 
build up the army required for war on the basis of peimanent employment. The 
Indian Air Force was purely an Indian service but because fully trained Indian 
officers were not available, it bad been necessary to employ a small number of EAF 
officers as a temporary measure. Their percentage was only 

Sir A, B, Qhaznavi, speaking amid many interruptions, particularly from the 
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Finance Member, dealt with the sterling balances and said that the Oanach 

and 6* Africa had all obtained from Britain payments mo'e by dis-in\'estm€nts o 
British assets in those countries than by oiiening sterling credits in LomI mi. 

Finance Member ; What is Canada doing now ? 

Sir Abdul Ealim said that on the Argentine’s insistence, Britain had agrerc 
to give thorn a gold guarantee clause. 

Finance Member : — ^That was before the war^ 

Sir Abdul Halim x — Whether before or after the war does not Giv< 

us the same guarantee. 

He went on to endorse the suggestions made by the Federation of Indiar 
Chambers of Commerce and Industry to utilize the sterling balances for *he liquida 
tion of British investments in India, ])ayment for purchases in durable asset 
like capital goods and payment iu part in gold and dollars. He entered a protes 
against ‘*the frittering a\\ay” of the sterling balances in funding ]*ensions an< 
creating a Reconstruction Fund. Criticizing the income-tax admini'^tratiou, h 
took strong exception to the iusisience on Indian assessers. ar.d not Eur »peai 
assessees, submitting on oath a statejnent of total werlth. The iav did no 
require this, and he indicated that a test (*‘pe might have to be fough" in (^rde 
to establish the law on the subject. He dwelt on what he described as the Biitie^l 
business man’s cry for more agricuhiuization of the eoiiritry and on Mr. It. R 
Haddow’s “closed fist” shown at Indian industrialists and declared that ludi 
would resist any attempt to deprive her of her right to shape her economic am 
industrial structure in her best in*-erests. 

Speaking on the general situation, Sir Abdul Halim comnlained that Govern 
ment by their action in connexion with !\lr. Gandhi’s fast had not only missed j 
great opportunity of bringing about an atmosphere in which reconciliation hot! 
between the communities and between th#"m and Government would have beei 
possible, but they had in the process lost the services of 3 Members of the Viceroy’ 
Council who had the largest support of the people. Mr* Gandhi’s release migh 
well have enlisted the energies ot the remaining years of his life to the healing o 
differences between the communities and between them and Government. Si 
Abdul Halim, however, affirmed his faith in the good sense of tlm British people 
if not in the present ruling class, and he hoped that co-operation between Britaii 
and India would soon be established. 

16th MARCH Dr. B. R. Amhedhar, Labour Member, replying to t‘harge8 o 
Government “extravagance” in the use of paper, pointed out tha% while shortag 
of paper did exist, there was no acute suffering. He gave figures of publication 
in England and India and said that, while in England in 1940, 11,000 publication 
were issued the figure for India was 15,000. Sir Frederick James had referred t 
the waste involved in republication in provincial “Gazettes” of notifications in ih 
“Gazette of India.” Dr. Ambedkar said this was neccbsary because the “Gazette 
provided the primary proof in law and the “Gazette,” therefore, was the last thin 
to which economy should be ruthlessly a])plied. The Oovernmeut nevertheless ha 
applied as much economy as whs possible. Matter which once occupied page 
was now compressed into i a column Margins had been cut out and the Govern 
ment had circularised Provincial Governments lo ascertain whether republicatio 
of certain matter in provincial “Gazettes” was absolutely oshential. The Govern 
ment of India had also abolished about 140 forms and suspended others. “India 
Information” was to be reduced to 4 its present size and the Controller of Printin 
and Stationery had been given power to examine the essentiality of any )mb!icatior 
Dr* Ambedkar said he was not ready at this stage without further informatio 
to accept the suggestion to form a committee of the kind which was said to b 
at work in the uK. but the Govtrnment of India had obtained financis 
sanction for the apiiointment of a commercial Blaster Printer who would be abl 
to do what the Committee in England was said to have done. 

As regards Mr. Jamnadas Mehta’s complaint that no Indian labour represer 
tative had been invited to the Dominion Labour Conference, Dr, Ambedkar sai 
that his Department was not consulted by the conveners of the Conference an 
it could not therefore, do anything in the matter. ^ 

Sf/ed Bhutan Bhih Nairang (Bluslim League) raised the question of represex 
feation of Muslims in the Central Government Berviees and objected to tl 
Government’s answers to questions on the subject. He also referred to tl 
difficulties of Oriental language newspapers in the matter of newsprint and askc 
the Government to increase their quotas. 

Mr« Frank Anthcmy referred to the salaries and allowances of BriMi^ an 
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Indian commissioned officers. He alleged that 99-9/10% of the British emergency 
commissioned officers at present were really 'Anglo-lndmiis, but because of the 
higher scale of pay given to European commissioned officers, tliey made the 
statement that tliey were Europeans. It was also the case, he declared, that 
the better educated class of Anglo-Indians refused to deny their Indian parentage 
and drew the lower sealo of pay. He was not asking the Government to lower 
the salary of British officers but to increase the level of income and allowance 
of Indian commissioned officers. Mr. Anthony complained that Anglo-Indians 
were not permitted to offer themselves for service in the I AF., so they went to 
England and were admitted to tlie RAF and were doing well. Dyson, who 
held the record with 6 Italian planes brought down in 15 minutes, was an 

Angiodndw^u^^^ .Varai/an Chandavarkar, attempting to clear up misunderstandings 
about the part played by the cotton lexlilo industry, said that, if there was any 
industry which had foreseen the wisdom of control of production for war purposes 
and for civil supply, it was the textile industry. It had done its best to maintain 
urodiionon at its highest level and hud done everything above board. One reason 
for the rise in prices was the failure oi export control. Men came from the 
Middle East and in a short time were able to export large quantities of cloth. 
Sir Vithal Narayan agreed with the criticism that Rs. 40 crores as the yield from 
EPl’ was an under-estimate and said that a substantial amount of this would be 
contributed by the Bombay mills alone, including those controlled by him. He 
charged Government with laxity in the collection of EPT and said ^me of 

the concerns controlled by him had not yet been assessed for Oct. 1941. He also 
Buffgosted the issue of taxation reserve certificates through which Government 
eoiild get advance payments of taxes in cash on payment of a small interest 

*'*(>itich!ing the payment of cash bonus to employees, he said it was the Bombay 
Government wliioh was substantially responsible for the ititrodnetion of this system 
in Bombay and he knew of oases in which even 6 months’ wages had been paid as 
bonus Government themselves were encouraging this because the Income-tax 
Denartment had exempted these amounts fiom Bontember. Haying once introdiic^ the 
Astern of cash bonus, it would not be possible to alter it, but he suggested that 
« /.fiiUnir limit should bo placed on cash bonus and investment of the balance in 
other wav™^ should be encouraged. He objected to the fixing of Rs. 5,000 as the 
limit for the income-tax surcharge and said it should not be less than 16,000, 
The lower limit was hard on fixed wage earners, who were mostly middle class 
pwle and the backbone of the country. About inflation, he deolar^ that it was 
Sme for Government to have an Economic Advisory Council which the Treasury 
should consult. He also asked that no decision ought to be taken regarding the 
dSsal of sleiliiig balance now. He urged political parties m the country to 
fS at least a united national opposition if a National Government was 

impossible. „ , , ^ ^ Shahban, surveying the different aspects of the 

Finance Member’s Budget speech, expressed satisfaction with the allocation _ between 
Kv^fng and taxation and asked if it was not proper to make borrowing more 
Ke^ive in view of the fact that public rapouse m the past had not been what it 
=i,isniA ha He maintained that national leaders whose co-oporation the Government 
hartumedforTaSor reasons, could raise few months loans 

far exceeding those which the Government got in the last 3J years war. 
tar exoMQ g funding of reconstruction plans with the country’s sterling 

assets in England, as an unfair financial deffi, and said it had evoked the deepest 
sSion in the country. He asked the Government to lespect national opinion. 

also lefetrsd to the growing resentment in India’s commercial circles 
the aeffis of the United Kingdom Commercial Corporation, 
ale establishment of a National Government at the Centre .immediately 
to end the present impasse and to stir up India s war effort was 
dtemanded by Sardar Sant Singh, who narrated ‘ the repeated failures 
A? the British Government to meet the political aspiration of India. He 
Bueeested that the Viceroy should invite the different parties and interests in 
the eountrv and ask Uiem to select a leader, who should be entrusted with Uie 
•t«St o! forming a National Government. If the Congress and Muslim League stood 
rmt let them do so, but power should be transferred to other elements in the 
Xntrv He urged the Government not to intensify feelings of frustration in the 
country -any mow to try to end the political deadlock with the least possible 
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delay. Criticizing the recent Government booklet regarding Congress responsibility 
for the disturbances, he asked what was wrong in the motives of Mr. Gandhi and 
the Congress if they desired the freedom of the country and wanted to prevent 
Indian ^ soil from becoming a war theatre. He gave the analogy of England and 
asked if similar motives did not prevail among the entire p( 0 ]»le there. Ho 
objected to the presence of a large number of foreign troops in India and asked 
why the manpower of India was not fully tapped. He demanded more representa- 
tion^ of Sikhs in the higher Government services, and supported the demand for 
the increase of newsprint quota for vernacular newspapers. 

Mr i/. N'auman commented on the paucity of Muslims in the Services and 
the small share they had in promotions and extensions of service. lie said that 
the Goveinment which had called Congressmen rebels were treating them differeniy 
from Hurs who were aho called rebels. What was the explanation for this 
discriminatory treatment ? Was it because one was Hindu and the other .Mublim ? 
He asked Government to do something for the vernacular Press in the country in 
the matter of newsprint. The Assembly at this stage adjourned. 

17th, MARCH By 48 votes to 21, the As«?embly this afternoon pas'-ed the 
Ist. reading of the Finance Bill. The motion that the Bill be taken into 
consideration was passed. When the House resumed discussion of the Bill today. 
J)r. P, AT. Bather jea, Leader, Nationalist Party, said that the Bill was the 7th, or 
8th. measure of taxation of the country in recent yeais. He complained that the 
Finance Member's reply on the question of sterling balances was unsadbfact 027 
and asked that a committee of the House be a]»i»ouited to place itaeit in touch 
with the currents of thought abroad and safegiiaid the interests of this country. 

Mr. Hoosmnbhoy Luljep, Leader, ln(!c}>eudent Party, after observing that India's 
contribution to the war effort had been great and that many Indians had gone 
abroad to defend the Empire, asked if it did not entitle India to be treated on a 
par with other membeis of the United Nartions. Hu said that no regular post-war 
reconstruction ]>lans w**re being thought out by the Indian Government, whereas 
the USA.. Britain and other countries acre a(‘tirely planning for their peace-time 
future. He pleaded that war industries should be made permanent. In overseas 
trade the Government should see to it that the commerce and industry of this 
country ditl not occupy a subordinate position, but a position of equality with 
other countries. 

An emphatic demand for the immediate transfer of power to Indian hands 
was made by Nawab'snda Ltaquat Alt Khan, Deputy Leader of the Muslim 
League Party, who asserted that the present Government of India was completely 
divorced from public opinion and did not enjoy the confidence of the people. 

He said : “It is most unfortunate that although every other country which 
is involved in this war is making an all-out effort, in India alone the (-Jovernment 
and the people are total strangers. It is, therefore, natural that the India Govern- 
ment, not enjoying the confidence of the people, should have its actions looked upon 
with suspicion.’' The Nawabzada observed that “Indianization without populariza- 
tion" was like changing a gramophone without changing the records. Criticism of 
the present Government would continue, he said, until real power was transferred to 
the lepresentatives of the people. “If you want the people to be with you, 
you must take into your confidence at least those parties which are willing to 
co-operate with you.” He claioued that the assertion that Britain's readiness to 
transfer power had started trouble in the country did not hold water. On the 
other hand, it was an excuse for not transferring power. He referred to the Home 
Member's speech in which the latter had declared the Congress a party of rebels 
who had forfeited the lights of citizenship. The Government's demand for unity 
amounted to the Muslim League going and negotiating with the Congress, which, 
accortliug to Government, had foifeited ^ the right to citizenship. This alone 
would show, he said, that theie was no willingness on the part of the Government 
to part with power. , . , , . . , . . . 

Explaining the Muslim League’s view-point, the Nawabzada said that the 
Muslim League had left the decision about Pakistan to the Muslim masses who 
had been characterized by Pt. Jawahailal Nehru as “not reactionary and are with 
the Congress.” If that was so, there could have been no^ apprehension among the 
Hindus that the League might influence the decision of the Muslim masses. 
The apprehension, however, was based on the fact that the Muslim masses were 
the Muslim League and the Muslim League was the Muslim masa^. He asserted 
that the demand for Pakistan was not undemocratic and said : “Democracy does 
not mean tyranny of the numerical majority over the minority but a system ol 
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ascertaining the will of the people as to how they desire to be governed ” About 
Sir Frederick James’ ideal of a United States of India, the speaker said that 
there must be independent States before there could be a United States of India. 
He appealed to the Hindus to realize that it was impossible to ignore 100,000 000 
Muslims and their separate existence. Appealing to the United Nations, he con- 
cluded : *‘lf you want to save humanity and shoiten this war, you must fully 
mobilize the resources of this country. Today only 10% of these resources have 
been utilized. The response to war loans is a case in point. India has immense 
resources and manpower, and even now the fullest support and co-operation of the 
parties willing to co-operate are available to the United Nations. Take the hand 
of friendship now offered once again, for nothing will satisfy the people of India 
unless real power is transferred to their representatives. It is for you to make 
the choice.” 

Sii' Jeremy Baisman, Finance Member, winding up the debate, concluded 
with a stern warning to the Bombay Cotton Market. ’‘He had,” he declared, 
“rarely seen a more disgusting or disgraceful spectacle than that piovidcd by that 
market during the last tew days. There was no justification to have run the level 
of the price of cotton as had been done. If they indulge in this type of action, 
Government will mobilize the whole of its resources in older to defeat and crusli 
them (Loud cheers). They have not only made it ditlicidi to provide cheap cloth 
for the poor man ; they have introduced a serious obstacle in our programme of 
crop planning in order to secure the i cod production which wo need to solve the 
food problem ; they have acted in the most anti-social way ttiey possibly could. 
It is nothing leas than economic sabotage. I assure the House that Government 
is cenainly not going to take that kind of thing lying down and are going to take 
the most drastic steps to prevent it, I have learned a hsson fiom the behaviour 
of the raaiket, and if the specxilatois think I base said my Inst word on February 
27 they may find they are very badly mistaken” (Henewed cheers). About post-war 
reeonsti action, Sir Jeremy, earlier in his speech, said that Government were 
acutely couf-cious that reconstruction had become an uigent matter and it had to 
he dealt with now and they had decided to take up the matter at the highest level. 
They had decided that reconstruction should be dealt with by a committee of the 
Executive Council in the same way as the gearing-up of the war effort was dealt 
with by the War Besources Committee of the Council. The Viceroy would 
naturally be President of the committee as he was President of the War Besources 
Committee* The deputy president would be Sir J. P, Srivastava who had been 
asked to undertake the responsibiliiy of presiding at all ordinary meetings. 
There would be various sub-committees of that committee and these would be 
presided over by members in charge of the subjects most directly affected, and in 
these sub-corn miltees the association of non-official representatives would naturally 
arise. One of these committees would be the committee dealing with internal and 
international trade. 'Phe Finance Member emphasized that reconstruction was 
essentially the work of the whole Government and it could not be a question to 
be left to a single department to be set up. About the Keconstruction Fund itself, 
the Finance Blember made it clear that he would not hesitate to abandon the idea 
of segregating funds if the House did not like it. It was not necessary for the 
idea of the Keconstruction Fund that a part of the sterling balances should be 
removed from the Issue Department of the Beserve Bank, it might be found 
equally effective to determine what was the amount of these assets which should be 
earmarked for post-war reconstruction. 

On the question of defence expenditure, Sir Jeremy observed that he was not so 
innocent or foolish as to hope that in the task which he had had to undertake of 
arguing with HMG the case on behalf of the Gevernment of India and on behalf 
of the country of India he would receive any single word of approbation whatever 
might be the outcome of his efforts ; and he had not been disappointed in that ex- 
pectation (Laughter). He accepted the observation of one of the speakers that the 
test of Governments efforts in this respect should be the results. Then could it 
be argued, he ask^, that the charge which India had been asked to bear was 
unreasonable in relation to the magnitude of the cost of defending this country in 
the circumstances which arose during the last 12 months. If members looked at a 
country like New Zealand with a population of approximately 3,000,000 people 
they would be surprised to find that the defence expencliture borne by a country 
of that size was not entirely incomparable with the Defence Budget that India 
has hitherto had to shoulder. There were certain people who would argue that 
this was not India’s war in the sense in which it was a war that concerned other 
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members of the Commonwealth or the United Nations. He knew that very few 
members of the House would support that argument, but there was a considerable 
body of Indian opinion which put forward that view. Nevertheless, he was 
surprised to find that same body of opinion considered that India should make a 
profit out of the war and they did not think there was anything tainted in the 
profits which accrued to them from activities no part of which, they say, should 
be charged to the cost of India. 

Dealing with ciitics who argued that the Financial Settlement regarding war 
expenditure laid upon India a burden which was beyond her capacity, the Finance 
Member pointed out that these critics were in a dilemma. On the one hand they 
complained of the amount of the total cost charged against India, and on the 
other expressed considerable uneasiness about the size of the sterling balances 
mounting in India’s credit, Surely they must realize that in so far as the cost of 
operations was not borne by India, to that extent the payments she received from 
HMG must increase and the sterling balances must also increase with them. The 
cost of war fell either on the one or the other side, and you could not legitimately 
complain at the same time that India’s defence expenditure was too high and the 
sterling balances which a<*crued to India were too high. Moreover, was there any 
one who, when his house was on fire and he and his family were in danger, would 
say it was too expensive to save himself and his family and property 2 S5ir 
Jeremy then spoke on the difficulty of obtaining exact information about Lease- 
Lend supplies, particularly the difficulties of determining on whose account various 
categories of goods were received, whether they were on account of HMG or of 
India herself, and also Ihe complications introdu<‘ed by the non-arrival or delayed 
arrival of documents giving the value or quantity of goods, and so on. It was 
because of these difficulties and not because of any secretiveness that fuller 
information could not be given at this stage. - Accounts could only be made up at 
the end of the year when it was known for what paiticular purposes the articles 
had been utilized, and this was being done in respect of I94‘i in which year 
Lease-Lend supplies first began to aiiive in India in substantial quantities. About 
Sir 0. Jehaugir’s estimate of the pioceeds of EPT still outstanding, the Finance 
Member expressed disagreement with his figure and said that Gbvernment had 
gone into the matter with some care, but he was aware of the difficulties and was 
making every effort to ensure that the lag between the time when the tax became 
available and was collected was shoitened as far as possible. The whole of the 
Moslem League Party and some members of the Nationalist Paiiy voted against 
the Government, while other Nationalist membeis and all members of the 
Independent Paity voted with the Government. 

tStli. MAK6 h The Assembly today passed the Finance Bill without division, 
after agieeing to 2 official amendments of a minor character. ‘I be amendments 
were moved by ^ir John Sheeky and were for the omission of the piovisoiis to 
sub-clauses 5 and 7 of clause 5 of the Bill. Sir John exidained that these 
provisions had been included in the Bill by inadvertence. 

During discussion of the clauses, Fandit Nilkuniha Dash amendment for the 
omission of the salt tax was lost without division, bo were Mr. A, N* 
Chattopadhyah amendment seeking to reduce from 1 anna to J anna the postage 
rate for every tola or fraction thereof exceeding a tola and Mr. Lalchand Navalraih 
amendment to reduce from 6 to 4 annas the parcel rate over 40 tolas. 

Tobacco Excise Bill 

The House also passed today the ^st reading of the Tobacco Excise Bill and 
was discussing the clauses when it rose for the day. Mr. Jamnadas Mehta declared 
that the tax would press more heavily on the lower grades of tobacco than on the 
higher and would, therefore, hit the poor man more than the rich. Mr. T. T, 
Rrishnamachari regarded the Bill as an invasion of the provincial sphere of 
taxation and said that in making the agriculturists lesponsible for filling complicated 
forms and returns, the Government showed total ignorance of the Indian 
agrioultuiists’ condition. Mr, Hossainbhai Laljee considered that this obligation 
imposed on the agriculturist would lead to harassment and be an additional tax 
on him because he would have to employ someone else to fill in forms, Messrs 
A, Ohattopadhyayaf Azhar AH and A. N. Dam opposed the Bill. Ft. Nilkania 
Da$i describing tobacco as *‘an index of the conquest of the civilized Bast by the 
uncivilized Wesf* (laughter), declared himself in favour of the tax, but asked 
Government not to '‘molest’^ the cultivator in levying it Dr. Bannerjee opposed the 
tax on country tobacco* Maulana Zafaratif after remarking that he could not 
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compose yerses without a “hookah” in front of him (laughter), asked that the 
rules under the Bill should be examined by a commitiee of the House before 
enforcement. Mr. Oovind Deshmukh suggested * that the filling in of forms should 
be Government’s responsibility and not the cultivator’s. Sir Jeremij Raismayi 
explained that though the idea of introducing the tax occiuied to him at the 
time of last budget, it was realized that the matter lequiied a gioat deal of caretul 
woik and accordingly an officer was placed on speciai duty to study the matter 
in all its details. That officer made a report fiom which the Finance Member 
concluded that the tax was feasible and that there were no seiious difficulties 
provided certain important piinciples were kept in mind. One of these was that 
the tax should be levied at a point most removed trom the cultivator. Government 
had in fact taken the gieatest care to letiain as far as possible from any 
undue inteifeience with the grower. The Finance Member claimed that so 
far from being any disadvantage, the tax would be a gieat advantage to the giower. 
In the course of the Government’s investigation, numerous ways of improving the 
position of the grower had been found, and those concerned with tlie im])ro^ement 
of the glower’s condition, the quality of the leaf and the conditions of marketing 
regarded the Es. 10 lakbs allotted for the grower’s benefit as a very nsetul sum 
indeed and considered that a gieat deal could he clone with it. The House passed 
the motion for consideration, and during discussion of the clauses rejected without 
a division Mr. Ohattopaddhya’s amendment ])ro])osiiig omission of the tax on 
country tobacco. The House then adjourned till Saturday, the 20th. March, when 
the Bill was passed by 4:^ votest to 23. The Muslim League and the Nationalist 
Party voted against the Bill. All amendments moved by “the Nationalist Party 
were lost. The only amendment accepted was the one moved by Sir George 
Spence, Secretary Legislative Department, to define “factoiy” as any premises m 
which tobacco was manufactured. 

During the debate on the Bill Sir Jeremy Batsman, the Finance Member 
assured the House that it would be the piimary care and object of Govern- 
ment to seo that the tax was collected with the minimum inconvenience 
to the grower and in a manner which would not constitute a tax on 
agriculture. Moving consideration of the Vanaspati Excise Bill, the Finance 
Member said that the import of vegetable oil which was as high as 458, 

000 cwts. in 1929 fell away until it was practically negligible. 'J’he total 

production at present in India was estimated at about 100,000 tons p,a. 
There was further potential capacity for expansion, but the difficulty of 

f etting plant and metal containers and of transportation were some of the 
actors which restricted expansion. He refuted the idea that he had a pre- 
judice against this commodity. He recognized that this was a« useful food 
product and an element m the diet of the people. As for the objection 

to a “kitchen tax,” he said he was satisfied that it would not be posi- 
sible to found a system of taxation in India on a basis which entirely 
excluded taxation of articles of food. Judging from figures in his poRses- 
sion, it was curious that the price level which had been put up lollow- 
ing the announcement of the duty was at the present moment only a 
little higher than in December. In fact, piices had reached a point at 

which it was impossible for the trade at the present moment to pass the 
duty on to the consumer. A greater part of the tax would come out of 
the profits of the trade and not from consumer. Moving that the Bill 
be circulated, Sardar Sant Singh asserted that, notwithstanding public pre- 
judice in the past, Vanaspati ghee had come to be used as an indepen- 
dent medium of cooking and occupied its own place beside ghee. He pleaded 
that the public be given a chance to discuss the evils and benefits aris- 
ing out of this taxation. Nawabzada Liagat AH Khan, declared that members 
of the Muslim League Party had decided to oppose every taxation measure 
of (Government, irrespective of its merits, because when people had no confi- 
dence in the Government they did not like to place more and more money 
into its hands. Government was only interested in the Assembly passing 
Bills to raise taxes and was absolutely unresponsive to public demands and 
wishes. He claimed also that Government had different standards for dif- 
ferent communities. Sir Frederick James wanted to know the reason why 
Government selected Vanaspati for taxation. Was it due to the fact that 
there were no administrative difficulties in respect of this trade, he asked. 
He, however, did not oppose the tax as it did not amount to much and 
was only a war measure. Mr. Jamnadas Mehta said that even if Vanaspati 
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was left uncovered by a tax, Government would be able to balance its bud- 
get by other ways and means. He, therefore, appealed to Government to strike 
a compromise with the Opposition and respect their wishes. His main com- 

g laint was that the poor weie taxed by Government and at the same time 
eeced by the maiket and the cumulative effect of it all was that their 
vitality was being sapped. Sir Cowasjt Jehangir said that the vegetable 
product industry was fully oiganized and the manufacturer would be able 
to see that tax was paid by the consumer. Mr. Ramratan Gupta took 
the view that it was not fair to tax a vital part of the poor man’s 
food. Sir Abdul Halim Ghuznavi and Bhai Parmanand also opposed taxation 
of the poor. Sir Jeremy Raisman, replying to the debate, opposed circulation 
of the Bill because it was a simple measure. He explained that he had never 
said that such and such a tax was merely a war-time or emergency tax. 
He knew that a certain amount of taxation which had been necessitated 

by the war would, in due course, come under review and he trusted that 
a time might come when it would not be necessary to pinch the demands 
of the State so high. He, however, would not give any kind of guarantee 
on that subject. Replying to other points of objection, bir Jeremy leiterated 
what he hacl emphasized on several occasions before that nobody would be 
happier than he if not a single rupee of the E.P.T, accrued to Goveinment 
from the operation of the textile industry. If those who carried on the 
industry were content to trade upon a basis which left them nothing more 

than their standard profits, he would be quite happy. He would repeat 
that if that industry or any other industry would so organize itself as 

to sell its products to the poor at a price which would not yield profits 

higher than what they made in their standard periods, he was prepared to 
base his budget on that basis. (Cheers): He referred to the numerous amend- 
ments tabled for the reduction of the duty and in order to cut the pro- 
ceedings short, announced that if the Chair would admit an amendment 
reducing the tax from Es. 7 to Es. 5 per ewk he would be prepared to 
accept it. Sardar Sant Singh moved an amendment to this effect and it was 
passed. The House then adjourned till March, 23. 

Railway Convention Resolution 

2Hrd. MARCH The Assembly to-day carried without a division the motion 
of the War Transport Member, Sir Edward Benthall^ for the election of a committee 
of 9 to serve with the War Transport and Finance Members, and the Financial 
Commissioner, Railways to consider matters arising out of clause iV of the RaiUay 
Convention resolution adopted by the House earlier in the session. A number of 
speakers, including Sir Ziauddin Ahmed, Syed Murtaza Sahib Bahadur, Mr. 
Jamnadas Mehta and Mr. Lalchand Navalrai stressed the importance of enlarging 
the committee and its scope. Sir Edward Benthall, replying, said that the resolu- 
tion gave the committee a wide enough scope to discuss all the Convention, and 
that after discussion with party leaders he had decided on the size of the committee. 
It was desirable that it should be a small and efficient working body not 
exceeding 12. 

Tea Control Amend. Bill 

After disposing of all demands for supplementary grants» the House took up 
Mr. T, S, Ptllaya Bill to amend the Indian Tea Control Act, seeking to extend the 
measure for the period of the war and 2 years thereafter. Mr. Pillay, moving 
consideration of the Bill, explained that the interests concerned had unanimously 
agreed to extension and said that control would be so worked as to leave ample 
tea lor consumption in India. 

Maulvi Abdul Ghani moved circulation of the Bill and was supported by Dr. 
Zia^ud-Dln Ahmed who opposed control of production declaring that it was 
against the cdffsumer’s interests. The consumer, he pointed out, had now to pay 
for his tea 3 times the price he once paid for it. Mr. N, if. Joshi dwelt on the 
conditions of labour in plantations and said that their wages were the lowest paid 
to industrial labour iu this country amounting to Rs. 7 or 8 a month to a man, 
Bs. 5 or 6 to a woman and Rs, 4 or 5 to a child. It was true they got certain 
concessions, such as 1/5 of an acre of land each for tilling, huts for living in and 
fuel ; but the labourers suffered from restriction on freedom of movement ; and 
labour legislation, such as the Payment of Wages Act or the Maternity Benefit Act, 
did not apply to them. 

Mr. jP. Griffiths, giving figures, said the total quantity exported was 
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421,000.000 lbs. leaving a balance in India of 147,000,000 lbs. against an estimate of 
internal consumptton placed at its highest at less than 1BO,000,000 lbs. Any rise 
in price, theiefore, did not arise from shortage of supplies. Speaking for the 
planters, he said that they welcomed eveiy fall in tirices and the various planters* 
associations had agreed that at no time should exports be allowed to go so higli 
as to load to a shoitage in India. Control of the production under the Act had, he 
said, rescued the industry fiom a precarious condition. 

Dr. B, B. Ambedkar, Labour member, claimed that much serious blame 
could not be laid at Government’s doors, for of the 5 main iccommendations of the 
Labour CommisBion 4 weie fundamentally of provincial concern and 1, namely, 
the establishment of a Wage Fixing Board, had been given effect to by the Centre 
aiul an Act was already on the Btatute Book. About the other 4 recommendations, 
neither the Assam Government nor Mr. Joshi himself moved in the matter until 
at the Central Government’s instance the Congress Ministry in Assam appointed a 
committee of inquiry, but that committee languished following a conflict within 
itself. Boon after that war broke out. The protection of labour interests the 
Government regarded as of paramount importance, said Dr. Ambedkar. No exact 
information was available about wages in tea plantations, but it was noticeable 
that conditions in the plantations were unregulated and they varied enormously from 
garden to gaiden. That was a state of affaiis which the Government of India 
would not tolerate, it was also clear that the Government could uot enter upon any 
legislation unless they had sufiicient material brought before them as a result 
of an impartial inquiry. An inquiry of this nature was one of the riders put for- 
ward by the Labour Commissiou itself. The question, however, was whether an 
inquiry could be instituted at present. It would not be right to start any inquiry 
in Assam or Bengal where the bulk of the plantations existed, namely some 607,000 
acres, because it would have a distuibing effect in areas which were greatly 
exposed to enemy action. Could the Government begin an inquiry into the 
plantations in B. India ? They could, but the acreage there was only 163,000, 
representing a veiy small proportion of the total tea area in the countiy and it 
seemed to the Government of India that no good could accrue to labour as a result of 
an inquiry into such a small part of the area* Closure was moved and accepted 
at this stage and Mr. Fillay, replyin, said nothing of value could be 
gained by circulation and pointed out that extension of control was necessary 
in the consumers’ interests* The circulation was lost, and the House 
agreed to the motion for consideration. Further debate on the Bill 

was adjourned till the next day, the 24tJbi. March, when the House passed 

the 3id reading of the Bill by 41 votes to 31. Mr. M* Naumant Mr. 
Jamnudas Mehta. Str Zia-u&Din Ahvted and Mr. Govind Deshmukh opposed tha 
Bill which, in their view, took no note of the consumers’ interests. Mr. Griffiths 
and Mr. Euasainbhai Lalji argued that the Bill was nccessaiy in order to 
protect the inteiests of the industry. Dr. Bannerji^ while not opposing the 
principle, asked that its application should be pioperly made, Mr. T, S. Pillay 
said that the consumers’ interest was constantly present befoie Government 
and that the BUI was in the consumers’ interest and was necessaiy if the industiy 
was to be placed on a reasonable maintenance basis. 

Hihdu Intestate Succession Bill 

The House next took up Sir Sultan Ahmfi.d's motion for reference to a joint 
committee of both Houses of the Bill to amend and codify the Hindu law relating 
to intestate auccession. 

Ft, Nilkanta Das moved circulation of the Bill for eliciting opinion thereon 
by Dec. 31, 1945, while Mr. Baijnath Bajoria moved postponement of consideration 
till after the cessation of hostilities. Mr. Bajoria made it clear that he did not 
mean cessation of hostilities between man and’ woman. (Laughter.) Ihe Chair 
ruled Mr. Bajoxia’s motion out of order under the rules. 

Sir Sultan^ commending his motion, expressed the hope that the Bill would be 
one of a seiies of measures which would foim the constituents of a comprehensive 
code of Hindu law and simplify the rules laid down under that system by 
different commentators on the original codes and give them* a statutoiy basis. 
After referring to the series of private Bills which sought to remedy defects, 
Sir Sultan discussed the main structure of the Bill, 

From every point of view, political or otlierwise, the assimilation of the 2 
schools in matters of succession was to be welctmed, and indeed so far as the 
Mitakshara jurisdictions were concerned, the Legislature had already by the Act 
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of 1929 given ^ a higher place to the sou's daughter, the daughter’s daughter, the 
sister and the sister’s son. and in the circumstances, it would not be fair to 
suggest that any violent change had been made which would shock the cmscience 
of even the orthodox Sanatanist. “Our aim and endeavour should Se to apply 
the true Hindu spiritual outlook to the task of tielping Hindu f wiety to move 
on with the march of time. It is not foreign to that cultuie if w' attempt to 
blend stability with movement, eternal truth with external evolutin* I he Bill, 
he said, haa to come into force on Jan. 1, 1946. The main reason for thi«i was 
to give Governors’ provinces sufficient time to pass complemeninry legihlatiou 
in respect of agricultural land whi di was a provincial subject, ^nv enactment 
relating to it had been held by the Federal Court to be outside the competence 
of the Centre. 

Bhai Parmanand^ opposing the Bill and supporting postponement, ask^d 
where was the urgency of a Bill of such a revolutionary character? For those 
modern Westernized Hindus who were fond of changes in Hindu Law, there 
was the Civil Marriage Act of which they could take advantage. What riuhi had 
these people to enforce this Bill on all IJindus and attempt to change the whole 
law? The Bill, in his view, would destroy the family, which was the unit of 
Hindu society, and lead to ti agmentmion and disinregration of pioperty. Bhai 
Parmanand asked that the Bill should either be postponed or made an isbue 
in the next election, and then proceeded with if the electo.ate sunported it. 

Mrs. Renuka Ray, the woman representative specially nominated for the debate 
on the Bill, did not think that the Bill could have come as a aurfiiise to any one. 
The vast majority of opinion on the Bill was in favour of it. Sl\e referred to the 
countrywide agitation^ that was carried on 10 years ago in favour of women’s 
rights and she maintained that it was not necessary to wait fur the new elections 
to discover how far the country was in favour of the Bill, If a referendum were 
taken today, the result would show that Hindus were not only willing to support 
the principles of the Bill but would go much further. Mrs iU\. hofied that the 
Bill would mark the beginning of a new era of social reform in India, 

Pt. Nilkanta Das disputed the claim that the Congress Party if it were present 
would have supported the Bill. Mr. Deshmokh’s Bill, he said, originally proposed* 
“absolute estate” for widows, and that provision was opposed both by the 
Government and the Congress Party, Pt. Nilkanta Das asked if it was the inten- 
tion to amend the Code of Manu. 

Sir Sultan Ahmed : Certainly not. 

Pt Das had not concluded when the House adjourned. 

Detenus & Political Peisoners 

25th. MARCH Mr* T, P. Krkhnamachari moved to-day his resolution recommend- 
ing drastic revision of the Government’s policy on the treatment of political prisoners 
and detenus and asking that members of the Central Legislature should be allowed 
to visit prisoneis and interview political prisoners so that they could draw attention 
to the inconveniences and restrictions imposed on these prisoners with a view to 
eliminating them. 

Four amendments were moved. Mr. N* M, JoM wanted prisoners to be 
provided with better living conditions in jails and adequate provision made for the 
maintenance of their families and for an impartial review of their cases. Pt. 
Nilkanta Das wanted the revision to be such as to facilitate the lelease of those 
who were in favour of co-operation in the war effort The amendments moved by 
Mr, Neogy asked that at least 2 interviews with relatives and friends be allowed to 
prisoners who should be permitted to receive and dispatch at least 2 letters 
every month. 

Mr, Krisknamachari made it clear that the resolution did not ask for the 
release of such prisoners or seek to discuss Governmeut’s policy. He also argued 
that the question of treatment of these prisoners was within the purview of 
of the Central Government. 

Sir Reginald Maxwell, Home Member, speaking in response to a request to 
explain the Government’s attitude at an early stage of the debate, said that the 
number of persons detained in connexion with the Congress movement was 8,120 on 
Feb. 1, 1943. and he claimed that the House would agree that, considering the 
extent of the movement the number was small and that there was no policy of 
indiscriminate arrest, for otherwise the number would have been very mnch larger. 
The Home Member referred to Mr. Josbi’s recommendations following his visit to 
the Deoli detention camp and said that the Government of India had addressei} 
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the provincial Governments on a number of matters to which Mr, Joshi had 
drawn attention including classification, diet allowance, receipt of funds from 
outside, family and personal allowances, censorship of correspondence, release on 
parole, etc. Tiie provinces had generally accepted the Government of India’s views 
in the matter ; but the Home Member explained that it was not possible for the 
Central Government to take all these matters out of the provincial Governments, 
hands nor could the Central Goveinment be responsible for the administration of 
these matteis, particulaxly where they had Ministries responsible to popular legis- 
latures which were t le proper place in which questions should be addressed with 
regard to treatment of these prisoners. 

Sardar Sant Singh : What happens when they refuse te answer questions in 
provincial legislatures ? 

Sir Reginald remarked that the Ministries were put in power by the people. 

A voic ^ : When about provinces where legislatures are not functioning ? 

The Home Member replied it was not his fault that the legislatures were not 
functioning in eeitain provinces. 'Hiose legislatures were withdrawn by the very 
people who were security prisoners now. (Laughter). Sir Reginald proceeded to 
point out that the Central Goxernment were thus concerned with the Chief 
Commissioner’s provinces and there they had put into practice Mr. Joshi’s recom- 
mendations which had been accepted. On the whole, the treatment of prisoners 
there was humane and reasonably liberal in the matter of privileges, but of course 
the latitude allowed and the privileges given must be consistent with the reasons 
and objects of detention and consistent ^ with the practical possibilities of jails 
administration. Ot these practical possibilities the Governments themselves must be 
the judges Hcciirity prisoners detained in connection with the present movement, 
said the Home Member, were governed by the same rules that applied to all security 
prisoners in general, but there were certain modifications based on the reasons and 
objects of theii detention. Those modifications were precautionary and not penal. 
The movement, such as it was, continued “and we must remember that as active 
organizers most of the persons detained were probably even more dangerous than 
many of those who were convicted, who were merely tools of these other people.” 

The Government, he said, took a very serious view of the dangers to which 
India was exposed by the movement and they could not take any risk in dealing 
with them. The policy from the first had been to segregate these people and 
prevent them from establishing any contact with the outside world, barring letters 
on purely personal and domestic matters. No relaxation of these restrictions 
could at present be contemplated because the war was not yet won, the danger was 
still there, and the Congress movement was not yet dead. The underground 
organization of the Congress still existed and was bent upon carrying on the move- 
ment. The more Government relaxed these restrictions the more cases occurred 
of escapes from jail and mutiny in jail. 

*‘We must have something tangible to convince us that India’s obligations for 
her own defence and for the defence of the United Nations stand in no further 
danger from these people.” Bo long as the Congress resolution stood, so long as 
the underground organization existed, the Government could take no more risks. 
Bir Reginald went on to remind the House once more that the restrictions placed 
on these prisoners were governed by the nature and continued existence of the 
situation with which the Government had to deal, but at the same time the 
position of these people had in the past received careful consideration. 'J'hese per- 
sons would not be detained indefinitely. Government were anxious to relieve pre- 
sure which existed in the jails. The House must not suppose that the present 
state of things was at all welcome to the Government, and with due caution they 
would do the best they could to let these people go, but in the meanwhile there 
was no room for special investigation into the condition on their detention. 

Further debate on the resolution was postponed till the next session, today 
being the last day for non-official lesolutions this session. The House then adjourned. 
Hindu Jntek-Castb Marriage Bill 

26th. MARCH : — A Bill to validate marriages between Hindus belonging to 
the same “gotra” or “pravar” and between Hindus belonging to difieient sub- 
divisions of the same caste, was discussed in the Assembly today on a motion by 
the mover, Mr. Gooind Deshmukh, who asked for its reference to a select committee. 
Mr. Deshmukh said that the Bill was an enabling measure and as such should not 
be objected to from the orthodox view- point. The question might be asked why 
people who wanted a reform of this kind should not take advantage of the Civil 
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Mpriage Act. The reply was that a Hindu marrying under thal; Act sujSered 
civil death” and was immediately separated from the joint family. Mr. Deshmukh 
made it clear, however, that if the Hindu Mairiage Bill diafted by the llau 
Committee which had already been introduced in the Assembly had a reasonable 
prospect of being proceeded with soon, he would withdraw his Bilf, 

Mrs, Eenuka Roy hoped that the Bau Committee’s Bill v^ould be taken up in 
the next session and that members would give the Law Mtmber an assmance that 
it would receive their support, so that it could be carried through even without it 
being referred to a select committee. Women in India, she added, were against 
piecemeal or patchwork amendment of the type attempted by Mr, Leshmukh and 
she hoped that the Bau Committee’s Bill was only the first chapter in a comprehen- 
sive revision of the Hindu Marriage Code. 

Sir Sultan Ahmed expressed sympathy with the mover and Mrs. Boy, but said 
that the orthodox point of view had also to be taken into account. He himself was 
prepared to proceed with the Ran Committee’s Bill today, but that was not possible 
and he could only say that it would be proceeded with when the time was propitious. 
At present he was opposed to Mr. Uesh miikh’s Bill, 

Mr, Deshmukh withdrew his motion. 

The Assembly, however, agreed to the continuance of Sir. (r. V, DeshmuWs two 
Bills, one further to amend the Special Marriage Act and the other to give Hindu 
married women a right to separate residence and maintenance in ceitaia circums- 
tances. Mr. Deshmukh (Congress) attended the House today in order to make his 
motion for their continuance. 

The amendments made by the Council of State in Mr, Abdul GhanVs Bluslim 
Wakfs Bill were accepted by the House which adjourned till the *.:i9th. 

Eindtj Intestate Succes<?ion Bill 

29th, MARCH:— The Assenibly today resum d the debate on Sir Sultan 
Ahmed* s motion for reference to a joint committee of the Hindu Intestate Succes- 
sion Bill. Pandit Ntlakanta Das uiged postpoutment of the cuuhideratioii of the Bill 
till after the war. He said there wis no evidence that women in India wanted 
the Bill that the procedure adopted in ascertaining public opinion on it was 
defective ; that there were many public t^en who opposed it. Mr, V. D, Savarkar, 
President of the Hindu Mahasabha, for instance, wanted postponement in view 
of the strong opinion expressed against it. 

Mr. Eamratan Gupta supported the principle of giving daughters a proper 
share in property but obj^.cted to extending this prin'‘ii)Ie to a daUvhter’s son or 
daughter and so on. He also objected to retrosptcthe effect being given to the 
Bill. He felt that the publicity given to it was not sufiicieiit. 

Mr. Govind Deshmukh said the question ot a daughter’s right to property had 
been agitating the public mind ever since the Deshmukh Act and it could not 
therefore be said that the problem had not received sufficient public attentioiii. 
Even if more opinion remained to be elicited, there was time to do so before the 
Select Committee met. Those who took their stand on Manu should in his opinion 
remember that the structure of Hindu society had changed greatly since those 
days as it must if it was a living organism. 

Opponents of the Bill said the measure would lead to fragmentation of 
holdings. 'but this could be remedied by legislation providing for consolidation oi 
holdings and by giving the right of pre-emption to a co-tenant when one of 
them wished to dispose of his holding, 

Mr. Baijnath Bajoria moved an amendment for circulation of the Bill till 
t>ec 31. 1943. He strongly objected to the Bill being brought at the fag end of 
the session. The Government of Bengal had expressed the opinion that the 
consideration of this Bill should be postponed till after the war. Coming from 
Bengal, he knew that the people there with bombs overhead and mines like this 
Bill under their feet (laughtei) were not in a fit state of mind to give proper 
consideration to a measure of far-reaching social reform. 

Mr. Jammdas Mehta strongly supported the demand for more time to 
consider the Bill. He said he had received a representation from the Gujerafc 
Bhatia 8tree Mandal saying that they had not had sufficient time to study it. He 
pointed out that social custom at present gave, ensured and perpetuated what the 
law might not at present provide as a matter of legal right for women. He knew 
wealthy Hindu families who had given dowries and presents to daughters far in 
excess of anything that sons could expect as legal shares in the property. He 
supported the demand that until autonomy was restored in the Brovinoes, 
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measures necessary to complete the legislation on the ^bject ^ould not be 
undertaken. The Assembly then adjourned till the next day, the SOth. March, when it 
agreed without a division to refer the Bill to a joint select committee of both 
Houses consisting of 18 members. The Ho^e earlier rejected two motions for 
circulation, one by Ft. Nilakanta Das till Dec. dl. 1945, and the other by Mr. 
B. Baioria till Deo 31. 1943. Mr. Bsjoria’s amendment was lost by 35 votes to 7. 
M. K.O. Neoqy continuing the debate on the select committee motion on this 
Bill exnresse'd sympathy with the complaint that suMcient time had not been 
riven for public opinion to express itself fully on a measure which, it must be 
remembered, was likely to give a rude shock to age-long traditions. He quot^ a 
number of authorities to support his point of view that Hindu l^aw and custom 
had undergone changes and these changes had been approved and sanctioned by 
authoritative exponents and commentators It was this elastic and growing 
character of Hindu law that great Hindu judges of Bengal and Madras had 
stressed. Mr. NeO}i;y suggested that when the Bui was passed it should be placed 
on the* Statute Book as a permissive measure in order to give the provinces 
sufficient time to pass complementary legislation in respect ot agricultural 
property. This Bill would, in that case, be brought into force m the provinces 
as and when complementary legislation was passed. Otherwise, there would be 
two different rules of succession and that would lead to complication. 
Mr A, M. Dams supporting the amendment for circulation till Dec. 31. 1945, 
said it ’ was’ not a dilatory motion because even the Rau Committee did 
not expect the Bill to become an Act till 1940. ^ Mr. Ghulam 

B Nairang, explaining the Muslim League’s attitude, said that Islam 

gave the lead to the world in recognizing women as equal partners in life, 
and also the lead in raising the status of women in society to one of independence. 
Muslims would therefore emphatically endorse any measure undertaken to give 
women’s rights practical shape and force. The Bill however concerned the personal 
law of the Hindu nation. The attitude of the Muslim League Party would there- 
fore be one of benevolent neutrality. They would help and co-operate in passing 
any part of the Bill which was non-eonteniious and would remain neutral on any 
part of it which was liotly contested. That attitude would be maintained by them, 
e^ven though he regretted to find that Hindu members of the House obstructed and 
criticized measures which related solely to Muslim personal law. 

Sir Sultan Ahmed, replying on the debate, said that if necessary he was 
prepared to examine before the select committee two or three experts particularly 
from Bengal who might be of help to the committee. He was also prepared to give 
time for expression of public opinion on the Bill if it emerged from the select 
committee in a form that made this neoeasary. He gave the aBsurance that the 
select committee would not be packed with eupporters of the Bill but would have 
on it men who held very strong views against the Bill. He agreed to invite the 
opinion of one or two women’s associations in Bombay or Poona who had not 
expressed their views. Beyond that he would not go. He- was not prepared to accept 
the motion for circulation. The Law Member explained why circulation was 
unnecessary and pointed out that since April 1941, when the Rau Oommittee made 
its preliminary report based on a questionnaire previously issued, the subject h^ 
been constantly before the public and the opinions received on the Bill in its 
' present form covered 107 closely printed pages. 

T.yii-nviRa RbEDSED TO INTBKVIBW QANDHI 


Snd APRIL— Mr. T, T, Krishnamachari attempted to move an adjournment 
to-day to'disouBB the Government’s refusal to permit leaders to interview Mr. Gandhi. 
The Home Member, Sir Reginald Maxwell objecting said that the application for 
an interview was presumably made to the Viceroy as head of the QOTOrnment of 
India and his reply was based on the policy already laid down by the Government 
in regard to the conditions of detention, a policy to which Government had 
consistently adhered. There had been no change m that policy, which had been 
in existence for a considerable time and had often been before the House already. 

Mr. N. M. Joshi said that there had been a great change in the situation. In 
reply to the President's question it was stated that the interview sought was for 
- poliaoal purposes. The Chair observed that if the purpose was purely political and 
aimed at resolving the deadlock, it was not a new matter. 'The motion was, there- 
fore, out of order. The House at this stage adjourned "sim die.” 
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Proceedings of the Assembly 

Budget Session — Calcutta — 12th. February to 29th. March 1943 

Mahatma Gandhi’s 21-day fast and Dr. Syamaprosad Mookerjee^s statement on 
his resignation from the Bengal Cabinet, were the two subjects wbith figuied 
prominently at the opening day’s sitting of the Budget session of the Bengal 
Legislative Assembly held in jibe Assembly Hall, Calcutta on the 12lh, February, 
1943. The Assembly, by unanimous Indian votes— the European group opposing 
— urged immediate and unconditional release of Mahatma Gandhi. The discussion 
on this special motion took place in remarkable silence prevailing in the House 
and was over in quarter of an hour’s time. 

Dr. Mukherjee’s Statement on His Resignation 

Dr. Syamaprasad Mookerjee spoke for "over three-quarteis of an hour detailing 
events leading to his resignation from the Cabinet. Bis speech received tiemendous 
applause from all sections of the House save the European group, and Dr, Mookei jee 
was greeted with shouts of “Bands Mataram” as he resumed his seat, Mr, Abdur 
Eahman Siddtqui and a few other leading members of the Muslim League Party 
in opposition congratulated Dr. Mooberjee on his speech when the House rose for 
a short recess. Said Dr. Mookerjee ; — 

As members of the House are aware, I felt compelled to resign drst because 
I found that the continued policy of the British Government and the Government 
in this country was to ignore the claims of Indians to fuller political power, to 
hamper good Government consistent with the true interests of the people. 

Present Indian Deadlock 

BuflBce it to say that I definitely regard the authorities as responsible for the 
present deadlock in India. The Indian public on the whole can possibly have no 
sympathy with any foreign aggressor. The reason is simple and straightforward. 
We do not want a change of masters. We would like to see our country attain as 
speedily as possible that political status which is its birthright. There is no sense 
in our asking to be rid of British oontioli if we simultaneously wish to place 
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ourselves under a fresh foreign yoke. The deadlock however suits the reactionary 
elements that dominate over the Indian administration and it is manifest that 
the Biitlsh Government has no desire to part with power in India. Excuse after 
excuse is trotted out for holding India under its heels against the will of her people. 

During my experience as a Minister I found to my utter surprise that in many 
vital matters affecting the rights and liberty ot the people the advice tendered by 
the ministers was invariably subject to revision in the light of the counsel tendered 
by the more trusted members of the seivices whose omnicompetence was almost of a 
divine character. Let me make it clear be>ond dispute that I do not charge 
public servants as a class with having failed to respect the spirit of provincial 
autonomy in this province. I know of officers, British and Indian, whose services 
have been ot inestimable value to the province. My charge is directed against a 
coterie of officials forming the Fourth Estate or the Eeal Estate who to-day 
exercise a malign influence over the affairs of the province, and according to 
the language of the Defence of India Rules are dangerous men. I cannot possibly 
discuss all the details of the provincial administration in respect of wliich the 
farcical state of a Government within a Government has been the main characteristic. 
But such matters related not only to the department of Law and Order but also 
to other departments. The keynote of the policy of interference was that people 
of the land were not to be trusted and power, whenever possible, must remain in 
the hands of chosen British officials enjoying the confidence of the Governor and 
his coterie. 

Release op Politicals 

In the matter of release of political prisoners the Ministers were anxious to 
pursue a policy which while fully consislent with the present war emergency would 
at the same time help to mobilise public opinion of all shades in favour of the 
defence of the province against Axis aggie^sion. Whether the recommendations 
affected the general state policy or individual eases, systematic obstruction came 
from the permanent officials, whom ministers could not remove. The revised 
scheme of Home Guards approved by the Council of Ministers calculated to lay 
the foundation of a people's armyi irrespective of caste, community or politics was 
summarily rejected by the Governor inasmuch as the stalwarts of the department 
of law and order were not prepared to trust Bengalees to unite in the defence of 
their own motherland or in maintaining internal security. The present situation 
regarding food and supply of essential commodities has taken an acute turn* But 
here also the interfering hands of the Governor and the policy of his own selected 
officials whom the ministry was bound to accept, whether it liked them or not, 
have been mainly responsible for the lack of co-ordination and for the failure to 
draw up a comprehensive scheme for the relief of the people at large. 

When the political disturbances due to the Congress decision in August had 
not broken out, the policy of combating the movement was outlined by the Govern- 
ment of India and such is the nature of responsible Government functioning in this 
unfortunate land that the communication was not allowed to be placed before the 
Council of Ministers inspite of repeated demands made! by the Chief Minister himself. 
A coterie of public servants could however see this document and they were ready 
with plans and proposals* But Ministers were allowed access to it only after the 
policy had been given effect to by the Government of India on August 9 last. In 
the matter of appointments an Indian Civil Sei van t who was a Bengali, could easily 
be superseded by the decision of the Governor in spite of ministerial advice, on the 

E lea that all appointments and transfers were to be made by the Govern or ‘.acting in 
is own discretion under the, Government of India Act. One may stop here and 
ask, is that discretion intended to be exercised only in favour of protecting the 
vested interestsndf choosen officeis or the interest of members belonging to the 
Governor’s own community ? Another British Civil Servant had the audacity to put 
down In writing that the rates of payments made to the unfortunate evacuees of 
Eastern Bengal were much higher than what they deserved and as “an Imperial 
officer”,— the words are not mine but his— (and who will dare say after this that 
Impenalism will ever die on the soil of India ?)— as an Imperial officer he refused to 
carry out the orders of the provincial Government. This officer still remains in 
power and enjoys position of trust and responsibility. 

Collective Fises 

The history of imposition of collective fines is another chapter of deliberate 
violation of justice and fairplay. The Hindus were singled out for mass punishment 
In respect of collective fines. X never suggested for a moment that the remedy waa 
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the inclusion of Moslems as a whole. My claim has been and is today that fines 
should be imposed only on persons who can be held to be guilty arcoiding to the 
provisions of the Ordinance. There should no imposition based on communal con- 
sideration. Just as innocent Moslems should be excluded, so also mnocent Hindus 
should be excluded, unless the policy of Government is to terrorise the Hindus as a 
community. We as Ministers asked for the whole policy being reconsidered by 
the Cabinet and demanded a correct application of the Otcdmnce in suitable cases. 

The House will recall that in course of a recent discussion the Indian ineiuhers 
of the legislature belonging to all groups pressed Government for liberalising the 
conditions for admission to the Army an ! for taking steps for organising a national 
militia which would be charged with the solemn duty of defending our hearth and 
home. The ministry unanimously advocated the creation of such a militia but there 
was systematic obstruction from higher quarters. Want of arms and ammunitions, 
want of trainer, want of time were some of the pleas that were put forward time 
after time. We were reminded that the task of armed defence might be left in the 
hands of non-Bengalees and we in our turn could well prepare the minds of the 
people for putting forward an effective p’ssive resistance should the enemy ever 
penetrate into our land. The real reason was not a sudden affection for the doctrine 
of non-violence discovered by Biitish representatives in this province, for England 
would not rightly agree to follow it in her own case. It was deep-rooied distrust of 
Bengalees, be they Hindus or Moslems, that justified a deliberate policy of emascu- 
lation of the manhood of this land. 

The Denial Policy and the schemes for compulsory evacuation for military 
purposes have caused the greatest possible hardship to thousands of poor people in 
Bengal. The Council of ^linisteis prepared a unanimous vote indicating with suf- 
ficient clearness that the Denial Policy which w \8 the outcome of a theory of defea- 
tism could easily be avoided consis ^nt with military re<jUiremei.ts. Tliat memoran- 
dum was not even forwarded to the Government of India and the advice of the 
ministers though it ultimately secured some alteration in the detailed application of 
the policy, could not undo the total mischief which has caused au unprecedented 
social and economic disaster in many parts of Bengal. 

Appeal foe Unity 

When we come here as members of the legislature, we seek to reach the goal 
of our national freedom through the path of constitutional struggle The history of 
countries, which still form part of the British Empire but had to wring from un- 
willing hands the charter of their liberty, affords glorious examples of constilu- 
tional struggle and victory. One had to read the histories of Canada and Australia 
for the purpose of recalling how sharp was the difference between local power and 
constitutional rights in these Dominions and many a Governor was actually recalled 
at the instance of the legislature for ther flagrant acts of arbitrary dictatorship. The 
Government of India Act of 19B5 will not indicate the manner and method of fight- 
ing for our constitutional rights. The legislatures of India will have to create new 
usages and conventions and demand the abrogation of arbitrary rule. After all, 
what is it that we want in this province and country of ours ? We have as much 
right to throw off the yoke of British domination as England is anxious to save bet- 
self from Hitler's profane hands. Are we to be guilty of treason or branded as 
fifth-columnists if we re-echo President Roosevelt's historic utterance that it is much 
better for a nation to die standing on its feet than to live on its bended knees ? 
We claim the liberty to shape the administrative policy of this province with the real 
needs of the people. We want that the will of the people will be reflected truly 
and forcibly in the voices of the members of the legislature and unmindful of 
all consequences, its members will compel the executive to proceed on lines ^ which 
are in accordance with national interests. If in the process of so doing the 
legislature finds disturbers and obstructionists seated on high pedestals standing 
in the way, it must fearlessly demand their removal from office. Let me make 
this appeal to all section of this House so that we may unite in our own struggle to 
uproot tyranny and oppression we have often fought with each other and thereby 
not only weakened ourselves but have strengthened those reactionary forces whose 
very continuance depends on our difference. To day in the crisis that threatens us, 
not as Hindus or Moslems as such but as Bengalees and Indians, let us demand the 
inauguration of an administration which will recognise our just economic and 
political rights. A Hindu and a Moslem may differ on man^ things. But do they 
not equally detest slavery,-— and it is for ending the state of intolerable slavery that 
I am asking for your support and oo-opem<uon« 
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The Assembly next passed Dr. Shyama Prasad Mooherjee's special motion 
urging the Government of Bengal immediately to take necessary steps to represent 
to the Government of India that in view of the fast undertaken by Mahatma 
Gandhi in the piesent stage of his health, he should be unconditionally released 
forthwith. The motion was suppoited by all non-official members of the House 
excepting the European Group. 

Moving the motion, Dr Mookerjee pointed out that the motion was not 
to raise any controversial political issue. “The life of one of the greatest men of 
the age,*^ he said, “is to-day at stake. That life is considered valuable and sacred 
by millions of men irrespective of caste, religion and^ politics and that life to-day 
should be saved fiom impending peril by his immediate release. Bengal wants to 
add her voice to the demand raised by the rest of India that Mahatma Gandhi 
should ^ forthwith be released from detention and his fast brought to an 
immediate end.” 

Speaking on behalf of the Government, the Chief Minister, Mr. A. AT. Fazlul 
Huq said that Goveinment as such had nothing^ to say in the matter. What he 
ptoposed to do was to fqrwaid the proceedings of the House in regard to the 
Oential Government for their consideration. Speaking as an individual, Mr. Huq 
said that he shared the feelings expressed by different sections of the House. He 
pointed out, if the Central Government took action in a particular direction, it was 
not open to the Provincial Government to interfere in that action. The Provincial 
Government as such therefore could not offer any advice to the Central Government 
in matters of police or in regard to any action that might be taken by the latter. 

Supporting the motion on behalf of the Muslim League Party in opposition, 
Sir Nazimuddtn made it clear that they did not support the political stand taken 
by Mr. Gandhi and his followers. Out of deference, however, to the reverence with 
which Mr. Gandhi was held by a large section of their Hindu brethren, they 
associated themselves with the motion moved in the House. Mr. K. S. Boy, Leader 
of the Official Congress Party, the hon. Mr. Santosh Kumar Basu^ Leader of the 
Congress Parliamentary Party, and the hon. Mr. Skamsuddin Ahmeds Leader of the 
Eiishak Proja Party, supported the motion. Opposing the motion on behalf of the 
European group, their leader, Mr David Hendry pointed out that they greatly 
deplored the decision taken by Mr. Gandhi to enter upon a fast and they were 
deeply concerned of the risk which he had exposed himself to by resorting to a 
fast in his old age. At the same time, Mr^ Hendry added, they felt that Mr. Gandhi 
might have accepted the offer of the Government of India for his release for the 
period of his fast. He regretted, therefore, that they had to oppose the motion. The 
motion was passed. The House then adjourned till the 15th. 

Thb Midnaporb Inoiubnts 

15th. FEBRUARY An adjournment motion moved to-day on behalf of the 
Congress Parliamentary Party (official) to discuss the situation in Tamluk and 
Oontai sub-divisions in Midnapore district, was talked out after a full drese 
debate for two hours. The adjournment motion ran -as follows : 

“This Assembly do now adjourn to discuss a definite matter of urgeiH 
public importance and of recent occurrence, namely, the repressions carried oul 
in the Tamluk and Oontai sub-divisions of Midnapore district, including the 
arrest of innocent persons, destruction of property, burning of houses and assaults 
on men and women”. 

The adjournment motion was moved by Dr. Nalinaksha Sanyal and support- 
ed among others by Mr. Narendra Narayan Chakravarti^ a supporter of the 
Government. Others who participated in the discussion included Dr. Shyama 
Prasad Mukherjee, ex-Finance Minister and Sir Nazimuddin, Leader of the 
Muslim League Opposition. Pome of the speakers narrated the alleged excesses in 
Midnapore district. Dr. Mukherjee demanded an open and independent judicial 
enquiry into the reported instances in Midnapore. 

Sir Kazimddin, in the course of his speech, said that if the Ministry thought 
that excesses were committed in Midnapore then the House and every one would 
demand an enquiry into the allegations made. It was for the Chief Minister 
either to defend the officers of the Government or to appoint a committee of 
enquiry. He hoped that the Ministry would make its position clear in regard to 
the matter. Replying to the debate, the Chief Minister, Mr. A. K. Fazlul Euq 
announced the Government decision to hold an independent and impartial enquiry 
into the allgations of excesses in Midnapore. He added that persons of the eminenec 
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of Hig;h Court Judges would be appointed to hold this enquiry, Mr, Huq, who is 
in charge of the Horae portfolio, gave a brief review of the state of affairs prevai- 
ling in Midnapore, The Government, he said, had in their possession abundant 
evidence to show that for some time previous to the adoption of the resolution by 
the All-India Congress Committee on August 8 last there was something like a 
network of parallel administration set up in the district of Midnapore, 

Dr. AT. 8anyal { Congress ) : We challenge you to prove that, 

Mr, Buq : If a proper enquiry is made, these things will come out. 

Continuing, Mr, Huq said that the people who had set up the parallel 
administration had their district magistrates, sub-divisional ofiicers, the police, C. I, D, 
etc, “When Dr. Sanya! challenges me,” 21r. Huq pointed out, "let me remind 
him that after August 8 when lawlessness broke out in Midnapore, these ‘police 
officers of the Congress actually ‘arrested’ persons whom they put in jails which 
were called ‘Gandhi jail’ There is also evidence that many of these persons who 
called themselves volunteers and the ‘police’ force of the Congress, actually 
committed acts of violence on persons who resisted these acts of lawlessness,” 
Proceeding, Mr. Huq said that the movement broke out with such intensity 
in Midnapore that the local officers had in many instances to cal! in ^e 
aid of the military. The Government got reports that post offices and police 
stations were burnt, people were kept confined, lO or 25 people were kidnapped 
and some of them were kept confined and of some, no trace yet had been found. 
When these things were going on, it was true that strong measures were taken 
by local officers. Even now the Government were receiving from various parts 
of the district reports that lawlessness was far from being at an end there. In placing 
before the House this version of the incident received from local officers, the Chief 
Minister said that of the charge made on the floor of the House, many had been 
repudiated by local officers. On the one hand it was his duty as Home Minister to 
place before the House and I lie public an official version ; but he also did feel 
impressed by the narration of events made by representatives of the people as 
r^ards the alleged excesses committed by or under the direction of some of the local 
officers. He had been particularly distressed to hear of the ghastly tales of rape 
and repression occurring after the cyclone. Justice demanded, and in fact, the very 
interest of the officers concerned demanded that there should be an impartial 
enquiry regarding the affairs relating to Midnapore, 

Dr. Syama Prosad Moolcerjee said that within the time at his disposal it was 
impossible to give a true picture of Midnapore. He would only give as briefly as 
possible, a picture of Midnapore before and after the cyclone. 

The House would recall that before the "Civil Disobedience” started the 
denial policy was enforced by Government in many parts of Bengal. So far as 
Midnapore was concerned, the policy of removal of boats and other conveyances, especial- 
ly bicycles, went on unabated. Nearly 10 thousand bicycles were taken away from the 
district, a large number of boats were ordered to be surrendered at a very short 
notice and a few hundreds were destroyed, because people failed to surrender 
them in time. How these acts should arouse strong feelings in the minds of the 
local inhabitants could be comprehended. 

Continuing Dr. Mookerjee said that then came the Civil Disobedience Move- 
ment. Dr. Mookerjee would not go into details how that movement went on. 
He would accept for his present purpose the statement made by the authorities that 
the movement took a serious turn, and there was a deliberate challenge thrown out 
to Government. He also assumed that the situation took a bad turn. But the 
fact remained that men who were carrying on these 'subversive' activities were 
doing them non -violently. When the Chief Minister would make his statement, 
Dr. Mookerjee could dare say that the Chief Minister would say that there was not 
a single allegation of violence used by the workers until the situation worsened by 
the ‘extraordinary’ repressive policy of Government went on. Arrests went on ; 
burning of houses and looting went on. This was how the district fared. 

"Now, under what authority the burning of people’s houses was being 
carried on, I do not know. I do not know if the Chief Minister will be able to 
say under whose orders these acts of violence were committed. Dr. Mookerjee said 
that it might be assumed that -before the X6th of October the movement had 
assumed an extraordinary character. Any legitimate steps taken by the local 
officers for curtailing the activities of the workers or for re-establishment of law 
must be supported by any Government. "But Government officers overstepped 
this and carried on”, Dr. Mookerjc® alleged, ^a deliberate policy of destruction”. 

27 
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SUTPRESSION OF NEWS 

Oontinuiag he said that the cyclone came* And the first charge he would 
level against Government was the suppression of news until the Minister had 
visited the district* He hoped that the Chief Minister would deal with this 
question* The communique was issued. Dr* Mookerjee said, only after the return 
of the Ministers on the 4th November. Not one single item of news was allowed 
to be published. News was published about certain other parts of Bengal, 
about Noakhali, Paridpur etc., and that a severe cyclone had passed through 
certain areas of Bengal. , , , . . , 

When a Bengali daily merely asked about happenings in Midnapore. there 
went a warning from the Secretariat that it must not refer in any way to the 
happening in that district* 

Nobody knew anything about the extent of disaster in Midnapora Did 
the Chief Minister who is also the Home Minister know ? Not a single 
Minister knew anything about it. When the Ministers demanded an answer 
from the Home Department, the reply was “military consideration pre- 
vent the circulation of the news.” The Defence of India Bales prohibited the 
circulation of news which give information to the enemy apout the weather of any 
prrticular area, and that no news should be circulated which would disclose 
information to the enemy about the breakdown of comnuinicii lions. It was news 
of this description the circulation of which had been piohiimed by the Government 
of India. In fact, the Idinistcrs reminded some of the oilieeis that they were not 
giving information to the enemy, but the Japanese were brmuleasting that a lakh 
of Bengalees were killed by the cyclone. “This’*, Dr. Mookcjjee declared, ‘‘was a 
criminal neglect on the part ot the Home Deartment”. In tact, the Government 
communique was issued when the Chief Minister and other Ministers stated, after 
their visit to Midnapore, that they would issue communique oa their own 
responsibilities* 

Situation Bungled 


The report came from the district ofiQcer, Dr. Mookerjee continued, minimising 
the gravity of the situation. Did that report, asked the speakm*, suggest that relief 
should be withheld for the purpose of teaching the people a permanent lesson ? 
(Cries of Shame, shame). The district olhcer reported that not a single person 
came forward to receive relief. But shortly report came that thousands of persons 
were coming to receive doles. The whole situation was bungled. There was 
practically one man ; ihoro was no organised relief. The Bevenue Department 
tried to do certain things but on account of the obstructive attitude taken up by 
the Home Department it could do little. 'I’here was, Dr. Mookerjee said, relief by 
day and raid at night. Dr. Mookerjee challenged Government to produce reports 
of some responsible otficers of the distiict which, ho said, would bear out his 
allegations (Shame, shame). Government said that they wanted peace. All the 
Ministers tried to release political prisoners of Midnapore wlio gave undertaking 
that the political movement would cease. The prison ern ]>kaded for seven days* 
release. But thai was not given. Some of the Ministers found themselves helpless 
in the matter This was the true picture of Midnapore. “We demand an enquiry. 
There must be an open independent judicial inquiry. We know the Chief Minister 
feels in his heart the necessity of this inquiry. Let him say what prevents him 
from doing so. He must take the House and the public in the fullest confidence 
and tell us who are preventing the Chief Minister from accepting our request and 
setting up an inquiry.’* 

Budget foe 1943-44 

16th. FEBRUARY The Bengal Government’s budget for 1043-44 presented 
to-day disclosed a deficit on revenue account of one crore and 53 lakhs. 

Presenting it in the Assembly, Mr, A. K, Fazlul Bnq, the Chief Minister and 
Minister for Finance announced the Government decision to raise additional 
revenue during the coming year by enhancing the rates of some of the existing 
duties. Ihe estimated yield of the enhanced taxation will be about Bs* 33 lakhs. ^ 


The Finance Bill 1943 

presenting the budget, Mr* Fazlul Buq introduced the Bengal Finance 
Bm 1943, which sought to raise additional revenue to the extent of Bs. 88,00,000 by 
enhancement for a maximum period of two years of the rates of the following 
taxes : Entertainments Tax, Totalisator Tax and Betting Tax under the Ben^l 
Amusements Tax Act, 1922, and Electricity Duty under the Bengal Eleotrimty 
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The proposed enhancement in taxation nearly doubles the existinij; rates of 
Entertainment Tax payable for admission to cinema houses, increases both the 
Totalisator Tax and Betting Tax from four per cent to ten per cent and enhances 
the existing rates of Electricity Duty in respect of supply of energy for lights 
and fans. 

Debate on Food Suppta^ 

17th. FEBRUARY The debate on food, coal, kerosene oil and cloth situation 
in the province was initiated on behalt of Government by Pnnce Yusuf Mirza, 
Chief whip of the Government Party, The Congress Party ou timed a scheme for 
effectively dealing with the situation. In doinjr so, its spokesman, Dr. Nahnakshya 
Sanyal said that Government's complete failure to tackle the problems was due to 
the lack of a poli<‘y. Government, Dr, fcJanyal said, had not considered the 
situation on an all-Bengal basis, but were concerned for maintaining supplies for 
the industrial and other workers engaged in war works. !Mr. Tattuzuddin Khan^ 
on behalf of the Muslim League party in opposition, also made several suggestions 
to improve the situation, at the same time htrongly criticising Government tor its 
“failure”. Prince Yusuf Mirza^ Chief Whip of the Ministedalist party, moved 
that the situation in the province relating to the supplies and distribution of food- 
stuffs, coal, kerosene oil and cloth be taken into consideration. Prince Mirza said 
that the problem was not merely a rn’oviucial one but a complicated one linked 
with the whole of India. He hoped that the <‘ombined wisdom of the House would 
help Government greatly in meeting the situation. 

18th. FEBRUARY Mr. David fftn Iry, leader of the European group, saitl 
that the debate had been left a good deal in the air in the absence of an opening 
statement from the Minister-in -charge setting out the real food situation in the 
province and what he was doing to cope with it. While it must be admitted 
that for imported commodities, acute shortage and abnormal prices had been 
largely due to factois beyond the control of the Bengal Government, but so far as 
the essential commodity, rice, was concerned, the responsibility for controlling 
the situation rested entirely with the provincial Government. In normal years, 
Mr* Hendry said, there was only a small margin between imports from Burma 
and exports from Bengal, and the province was really self-sufficient. Last year 
Bengal’s rice crop was a uood one ; this year it was not so good, but with the 
carry-over from last year the possible ahortaire could only be very small. “Exports 
and military consumption”, according to Mr. Hendry, **ean only amount to an 
extremely small percentage of the total available supplies, and shortage, if any, 
cannot account for the fantastic prices which have prevailed for rice in Calcutta 
and the mofussil areas since November last.” Maharaja Sris Chander Nandy 
of Oassimbazar said that there was a good deal of public anxiety at the way 
in which food situation was being handled by Government for the past one year. 
Government failed to take into consideration the fact that the control of price 
could not succeed without control of supply. The speaker ifi^oke in favour of 
creating a Food Department under a Minister responsible to the legislature. The 
Maharaja regretted that while Government had not made any effective attempts 
to meet the deficit of rice supply arising out of the oecupaiion of Burma and 
Siam by Japanese up till now, they should have allowed exports of rice to Ceylon 
and other countries. Mr. D. AT, 8m (Bengal National Chamber of Commerce) 
said that the food position had become serious from the point of view of the 
cost of living ot the working class which had moved from 100 to 218. The average 
price of -rice had gone up by nearly 300 p. c. and ‘Ata’ by more than 200 p. c. 
The reason why the effort to impose price control had led to chaos lay primarily 
in the fact that Government always sought to control prices without obtaining 
control of the total supply of the commodity. If the Government seriously 
wanted to obtain control over the supply of various foodstuffs, it must have an 
Intelligence Bureau for compiling statistics of food production in various districts. 
Once it is done the Government .would be able to formulate their policies on the 
ascertained date. The available' data showed that Bengal was a deficit in respect 
of food supply. The imperative need, therefore, was to increase the food supply 
at once* The grow more food campaign which had been successful in Madras 
failed in Bengal on account of the action taken by the Government in encouraging 
increasSl acreage of jute area. The Government should also stop all exports 
of rice from Bengal unless they knew the stocks available in Bengal* The 
Government must also effect better co-ordination through a central organisation 
in order to obviate sudden fiaotuatkms in demand* The Government must ulso 
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combat the psychological tendency of hoarding rice by law and by total purchase 
of all available ' supplies accompanied by all-round rationing if necessary. If an 
examination of the statistical positions revealed a shortage in foodstuffs, there 
could be nO way out but rationing rather than to allow a few rich people to 
monopolise the available food supplies at the cost of general public. He concluded 
by warning that the outlook was very gloomy and unless the Government acted 
quickly and boldly they might soon experience food riots all over the province. 

Detenus in Bengal 

ISth. FEBRUARY Replying to a question in the Assembly to-day. Mr. A, K. 
Fazlul Euq, Chief Minister and Minister in charge of the Home portfolio 
informed the House that 1,019 persons had so far been arrested and detained under 
Rule 129, and 1,210 persons under Rule 26 of the D. I. R. in the province. He 
further stated that number of persons convicted under the Defence of India Rules 
in the Province in connection with political and anti-war activities and the Civil 
Disobedience movement from August last to the end of December, 1942, was 1,559. 

The Assembly discussed non-official bills to-day and adjourned. 

Bengal SBOURiTy Prisoners 

20th. FEBRUARY During question-time this morning the Chief Minister, 
Mr. A. iT. Fazlul Bug informed the House that the tribunal sot up by the Govern- 
ment to review the cases of the security prisoners submitted their findings on 
August 27 last. But, in view of. he said, the widespread campaign of sabotage 
and violence, which followed the ratification by the All-India Congress Committee 
of the Congress Working Committee's resolution of August 8, 1942 and the 
subsequent arrests of leading Congressmen which had introduced an entirely new 
factor in the situation, and in the interest of public seciiiity, the Government 
had been compelled to postpone consideration of the recommendations of the 
tribunal. He added that the campaign of violence and sabotage was almost at an 
end and if the present improvement continued, the Government would be able to 
consider the matter and make an announcement as early as possible. 

Minister’s Advioe to Governor 

22nd, FEBRUARY A point of constitutional importance was raised by 
Dr, Nalinakhya Sanyal (Congress) to-day when he sought, on a point of order, a 
ruling from the Chair as to whether the House had a right to know what advice 
a Minister had tendered to the Governor in relation to a particular matter. The 
point arose out of a question put by Dr. Sanyal last week when he wanted to 
ascertain from the Home Minister, Mr, A, K* Fazlul Hvq whether Dr, Buresh 
Chandra Majumdar, Dr, Batyapriya Bannerjee and Mr. Sasanka Bekhar Sanyal had 
been detained as security prisoners under Rule 26 of the Defence of India Rules with 
his consent or not. 

Speaking on the point of order raised by Dr. Sanyal, Mr. Bug said 
that he had tried to ascertain whether the Vi(‘eroy*s declaration made in June 
1937 defining the position of a Minister a Provincial Governor had been 

modified in view of the circumstances consequent upon war conditions and he 
(Mr. Huq) had been assured that the declaration stood good, Mr. Huq said that 
in relation to a matter falling within the sphere of individual Judgment’ of the 
Governor, a Minister had the right to differ from a Governor and had also a right 
to tell the Legislature, if he so desired, that he gave a ijarticular advice and that 
it was not accepted. But if the Minister did not desire to let the Legislature 
know what passed between him and the Governor, Mr* lluq did not think that 
the constitutional position came to this, that he (the Minister concerned) could 
be compelled by a series of questions to disclose the advice that he had tendered* 

The Chair said that the point of order raised by Dr. Sanyal was an important 
constitutional question and a ruling was given by Mr. Byed Jalaluddin Haskemy^ 
Deputy speaker, on the 24th. February expressing that **it is absolutely within the 
discretion of the Minister to take the House into confidence”. The Deputy 
Speaker said that the whole question hinges on the point whether the Speaker had 
got the power to compel a Minister to disclose to the House as to what advice 
he had tendered to the Governor in a case where the Minister’s advice was not 
mandatory upon him. He, however, stated that the message of Lord Linlithgow, 
dated the 2Ist June, 1937, in defining the position of the Ministers vw-a^^vis th^ 
Governor, clearly laid down that the Ministers were entitled, if they so desired 
publicly to state their responsibility for any particular decison or even the advic« 
they tendered in a particular case to the Govemor. '’So in this particular case”, h 
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said, “Mr. Fazlul Hiiq will be within his right if he discloses to this House what 
advice he had given to the Governor”. 

No Truth In Enemy Eadio Eeports 

23rd. FEBRUARY Questions regarding the truth or otherwise of certain 
assertions made recently by enemy radio stations, particularly German and, Japanese, 
were asked in the Assembly to-day. 

Replying the Chief Minister, Mr. A, K. Fazlul^ Huq pointed out that the 
reports alleged to have been broadcast by the Berlin Eadio that British armed 
police opened fire on February 1 and 2, upon students of the Dacca University 
singing *‘Bande Mataram” and injured a number of them was without any foun- 
dation, The only foundation for such a report apparently was, said the Chief 
Minister, the objection that was taken by some students to the singing of the 
song by others and the scuffle which followed among the two groups of stuHents, 

As regards the broadcast from Saigon, dated February 5-6, alleging that a 
demonstration of nationalists in front of the Chief Minister’s residence bad been 
dispersed by a police lathi charge, the Chief Minister said that the story was also 
completely without foundation. He added that these reports were so palpably 
wrong that he did not consider it necessary to give further publicity to the 
actual facts. “The enemy broadcasts about conditions in India are absurd and 
carry their own condemnation”, pointed out Mr. Huq. “The people of the province 
are intelligent enough not to attach any credence to them. No other action is 
necessary.” 

Debate on Food Situation 

25th. FEBRUARY :-»The announcement of a definite policy from Government 
to deal with the food, fuel and cloth situation in the province was demanded by 
speakers participating at the resumed debate on the Government motion in this 
regard to-day. Members participating in the discussion dwelt mainly on the food 
situation, and the suggestion of the Congress Party for a Central Food Committee 
composed of Government, non-official and trade representatives to guide and 
advise Government in the execution of its policy, was supported by majority of 
them. ’.’Quick decision” on the part of Government was urged by M. 8yed Abdul 
Majid (Muslim League), while stressing the immediate need for ‘introducing 
rationing of rice in view of the acute shortage of the crop. Mr. Abdul Hafiz 
(Moslem League) asked Government to stop export of lice from the province, 
and to take steps to ensure adequate transport facilities. Mr. Atul Sen (Progressive 
Coalition) demanded a more vigorous “grow more food” campaign among the 
peasants. He complained that Government propaganda in this regard bad up till 
now been done mostly through newspapers which did not reach the peasantry. 
Large tracts of land were still left uncultivated, and such land should be given 
to the peasants for cultivation without rent. Mr. P. Banerjee (Congress) gave his 
unqualified support to the amendment of his party moved by Dr. Nalinakhshya 
Bauyal. The scheme contained in that amendment, in his opinion, would 
ensure a fair measure of ‘8ucce8s^ Mr. J, N* Qupta (Labour) drew a ‘pathetic’ 
picture of the distiess among the labour and poor sections of the population at 
the scarcity of cloth at cheap rates. Goveinment’s promise to supply standard 
cloth had remained unfulfilled and strong indications were not yet available to 
its realisation in the near future. Moulana Abdul Aztz (Moslem League) referred 
to the ‘extreme’ difficulty of obtaining kerosene oil in mofussil districts. Many 
houses were going without light. In black market, however, the speaker allied, 
abundant quantity of oil was available at inordinately high piiee. He criticised 
Government for having failed to cheek corruption and black market, and pleaded 
for effective control. Mr. Amndilal Foddar ( Nationalist) deplored that the food 
situation had be<n aggravated by Government creating panic by ilLconceived 
measures. He also criticised Government for altering their original decision 
of reducing jute acreage by one-thiid and making it one-half at the instance of 
interested trade. Mr. Foddar doubted if rationing would be a success with the 
existing “incompetent’' machinery. Dr. Sanaullah (Progressive Coalition) and Mr. 
Abdul Waheh (Progressive Coalition) also spoke. The House then adjourned. 

Small Coins 

Replying to a question put by Khan Bahadur Mohammed AH, 
the Hon. Mr. A. iT. Fazlul Huq stated that he was aware of the great 
hardship and distress that was being caused to the people of Bengal 
due to an acute shortage of coins of small denominations. Currency, emniigs and 
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legal tenders were central subjects and the Government of India were taking 
steps to increase the supply of small coins. This Government have directed that 
prosecutions shall be instituted wherever hoarding is detected and have announced 
that rewards will be paid to persons furnishing information leading to conviction, 
Piosecuting officers have been instructed to press for deterrent sentences on 
conviction. 

Replying to supplementary questions by Mr. Anandi Lai Poddar and Khan 
Bahadur Mohammed Ali, Mr. ffuq confessed that he did not know what amount 
of coins constituted hoarding in the law court nor could he give any assurance 
that no i>rosecution should take place so long as an explanation on that point was 
forthcoming. He, however, thought that hoarding punishable in a court of law 
could be defined according to individual cases. 

Nijmbee of Detenus 

Replying to a question by Mr. Nagendra Nath Serif Hon. Mr. A, K, Fazlul 
Euq stated that the latest figures (end of January 1943) of detenus detained in 
goal under the Defence of India Hule 26 or Defence of India Rule 129 are (1) 
Special security prisoners — ^2,355 ; (2) others— 1,643 : Restrained under Detence 
of India Rule 26— (1) Criminals- -1,464 and (2) others 1,698. 

Ministe&s Nor Ekee Agents— Mr. Huq’s Statement 

27th. FEBRUARY A statement on his position as a Minister under the 
present condition was made by Mr. A. K. Fazlul Huq, Chief Minister and Minister-in- 
cbarge of the Home Department in the Assembly this morning, Mr. Huq said : 
“I have to work under considerable limitations. It must be understood that provin- 
cial autonomy does not mean that I can do whatever I like. In many cases, I 
have got to do things contrary to what I would have done if I were a free agent. 
In these cases, there are moments when I do feel that the beet course for me would 
be to walk out, and if that moment does arise, I shall not be slow to adopt that 
course, because I am fed up with the position which gives me very little opportunity 
of conceding to what I know is public opinion , in view of the overriding consequences 
which have been imposed upon me as a result of the war.” 

These observations were made by the Chief Minister, while speaking on a cut 
motion by Dr. Nahnakshya Sanyal (Official Congress) to raise a discussion on 
the ‘grievances’ of persons arrested under the Defence Rules in connection with the 
Bengal Government’s Supplementary Budget demand under **Jails and Convict 
Settlements” for the current year. 

Earlier in his speechs, Mr. Huq referred to the criticism that the Ministry had 
not been able to do anything to meet the public demand that the lot of security 
prisoners should be improved or that the grievances of the public regarding arrests 
and detention might be removed as far as possible. 

Asking the House to judge the constitutional position, Mr. Huq said that 
under section 49 of the Government of India Act, Executive Government had to be 
carried on by his Excellency the Govenor with the help of subordinate officers. In 
this connection, he referred to the judgment of a special bench of the Calcutta 
High Court which definitely held that ministers were not subordinate officers in the 
sense in which that expression was used in that hJection and that they were merely 
to give advice. The position, therefore, was that “His Excellency the Governor on 
one side and the departmental officers on the other who carried out the wishes of 
lais Exellency in respect of the Executive Government have got the Ministers sand- 
wiched between them and the utmost that the Ministers could do was only to ofier 
advice.” 

As regards security prisoners the present was an occasion of extreme urgency 
in various matteis because they were passing through abnormal times in conse- 
quence of the war. The Defence of India Rules bad given powers which govern- 
jneni did not previously enjoy, and the Government of India Act plus the Defence 
of India Rules bad given to the Governor and the executive authority powers 
which they did not have in normal times. If in these circumstances the military 
authorities or the police or any other department gave advice that the detention in 
custody of a particular person was essential for the preservation of peace and order, 
Mr. Huq said, in the last resort, the 'judgment of His Excellency must prevail. 
There had been cases in which Mr. Huq thought that neither the arrest nor the 
detention was justifed and be bad tendered that advice to His Excellency but Bis 
Excellency, in exercise of his individual judgment, had thought it fit to override 
his advice. 
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In conclusion, Mr. Huq pointed out that within the limitation of the powers 
given to them under the Government of India Act, further restricted by the De- 
fence of India Rules they had done something in regard to meeting pulilie opinion 
in the matter of alleged grievances of security prisoners to which they could point 
as an honest attempt to meet public opinion in this matter. 

The cut motion was withdrawn and the demand was passed. 

Casualties in Auoust Disturbances 

The disturbances that had occurred in August ‘last following the Arrest of 
Congress leaders were recalled in reply to a question to-day. 

Replying, the Chief Minister said that 20 persons were killed and 152 persons 
injured as a result of police actions during the period of disturbances in August 
last. Asked whether the action taken by the police in this conneclion had been 
approved by the Council of Ministers or the Home Minister, Mr. Huq said that the 
action was taken by the police in the restoration of law and order necessitated by 
•‘riotous and subversive” demonstrations accompanied by “sabotage” on “an alarming 
scale.” The police had taken that action in the exercise of powers conferred upon 
them by the law for the exercise of which they were not required to obtain any 
further sanction or ar)proval from Government. 

In Calcutta, 30 persons were killed and 56S persons injured, by military lorries 
in 1941-43, according to a statement made by the Chief Minister, Mr, A, K, Faziul 
Huq, in reply to another question. 

Replying to another supplementary question, Mr. Huq said that Government 
had approached the military authorities and he was glad to say that the military 
authorities had nob only promised to see that these acci<lents were minimised 
but they had also taken strong measures in those cases in which action could be 
taken. 

Election op Speaker 

lat. MARCH -Mr. 8yed Nausher Ah\ ex-Minister, was elected Speaker of the 
Assembly this evening. The voting was as follows : Mr. Syed Nausner AK (Pro- 
gressive Coalition. Party) 318 votes; Mr. A. R, Siddiqui (Muslim League) 95; Mr. 
Nishit Nath Kundu (Progressive Coalition— now a Security prisoner) nil. The 
vacancy was caused by the resignation of Sir Aziz-ul Huq, on his being appointed 
High Commissioner for India in London, 

Deaths in Midnapobb Cyclone Disaster 

Replying to a question, Mr. P. H, Bauer jea, Revenue Minister, gave the 
official figures of the number of casualties resulting from the cyclone and flood 
in Midnapore District in October last. The actual number of persons killed was 
about 15,0(30 while the cattle casualties numbered 60,(XX). 

'i’HB Vagrancy Bill 

2ttd. MARCH : — Mr. Santosh Kumar Basu, Minister for Public Health and Local 
Self-Government introduced the Bengal Vagrancy Bill to-day whereby the Govern- 
ment propose to take powers to collect all genuine vagrants and place ^ them in 
homes established by the Government. The Bill, when passed, will come into force 
in the first instance in Calcutta. 

Convictions of August Disturbances 

Six hundred-and-thirty-nine persons have been convicted in the Province up 
to January 28 of offences connected with the movement that had started following 
the arrest of members of the Congress Working Committee, according 
to a statement made by the Chief Minister, Mr. A. K, Fazlul Huq, in reply to a 
question. 

The number of prisoners detained up to that period without tiial is as follows: 
Security Prisoners for political reasons: 1,643; prisoners not yet confirmed as 
security prisouers : 142 ; and other detenus— 2,355. The number of persons whose 
movements have been restricted for political reasons up to Januaiy 26 is 3,052,— 

SPBOiAii Judges Ordinance 

Srd. MARCH An adjournment motion to discuss the allied misapplication 
of Ordinance Number 11 of 1942, promulgated by the Central Government^ by 
appointing special magistrates in cases not contemplated in the Ordlnano& 
was talked out in the Assembly to-day. The motion was sponsored 
by Mr. H. B. Buhrawardy (Muslim League Opposition). The point of view of 
the mover and his supporters was that, if the Provincial Government waH 
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satisfied on the existence of an emergency arising from hostile attack on India or 
from the imminence of such an attack, it was expected to declare the Ordinance 
to be in force in the Province. It surely was not meant to apply to breaches or 
distui bailees of the peace or to ordinary dacoity or thefts or even to cases of 
ordinary sedition or to ordinary political disaffection. 

Replying to the debate the Chief Minister, Mr A» K, Fazlul Huq^ said that 
the question of emergency was beyond dispute, but as regards misapplication of 
the provisions of the Ordinance, he assured that the Government would reconsider 
each case that had been mentioned or might be mentioned later on merits and 
if they found that the Ordinance had been misapplied, they would set aside the 
convictions and set the men conceined at liberty. Replying to the point raised by 
Sir Nazim uddin that before a case went to the special magistrates for trial under 
the Ordinance, it should receive the appioval of the Provincial Government, Mr. 
Huq promised to consult legal opinion and to see that the suggestion was 
accepted as far as possible. 

In the course of the. discussion, some members cried ^‘shame” in relation to 
certain alleged misapplication of the Oidinance, when the Speaker, Mr. Nausher 
AU, intervened and said that the woid was unparliamentary and directed that it 
should not be used in the House in future. 

Bengal Finance Bill 1943 

At the afternoon session of the Assembly, the Chief Minister, Mr. A, K. 
Fazlul Hvq, (who is also Minister-in -charge of Finance) moved that the Bengal 
Finance Bill, 1943, be taken into consideration. The Bill nearly doubles the present 
rates of amufeement tax on cinema-goers and the electricity duty and raises the 
betting and totalisator taxes from four per cent to tea ’per cent. 'I'he proposed 
enhanced taxation would be emergency taxation for two years only in the first 
instance.^ The Opposition moved an amendment urging the circulation of the Bill 
for eliciting opinion thereon by March 15. 1943. Mr. 8, Siihrawardy, ex-Finance 
Minister, (Muslim League) suppoited the motion for circulation. 8ir Nazimuddin^ 
leader of the Muslim League, thought that the whole scheme of taxation in the 
Bill was wrong. Speaking on behalf of the Euiopean Group, Mr. i>, R Gladding 
said that they approved of the extra taxation as a purely temporary war measure. 
"J'he debate on the motion had not concluded when th^House adjourned till 
March 5. 

Casualties in August Disturbances 

6lh, MARCH Detailed information about the number of persons killed as a 
result of police firing in Oaleutta pioper and in some other parts of the Province, 
since the movement started in August last, was given by the Chief Minister, Mr. 
A* K. Fazlul Huq, during question hour to-day. 

The figures of those killed are as follows : Calcutta proper— 20 including one 
woman; Dinajpur Distiict— 4 ; Oontai sub-division (Midnapore district)— 13 ; and 
Tamliik sub-division (Midnapore District)— 32 including a woman. 

Thirty-six non-officials and thirteen Government servants were kidnapped by 
‘rebel elements’’ in the Midnapore District from the commencement of distur- 
bances to date, according to a reply given by the Chief Minister, Mr. A. K. 
Fazlul Huq, to a question by the Leader of the European Group, Mr. David Hendry, 
IVo persons, added the Chief Minister, were killed, this latter figure excluding 
eight persons who were kidnapped and still untraced and believed to have been 
murdered. 

Giving further details, the Ohxef Minister said that there were 55 cases of 
intimidation and extortion by “rebel elements” in the area during the period. 
Thirty persons were assaulted or intimidated by them on grounds that they 
were supporting the Governmeut forces. Twenty-nine Government buildings and 
houses and three officers’ quaiteis and two thanas were burnt as well as 21 private 
buildings and a bazaar. Other Governmeut property burnt included the records 
of eleven post offices and three thanas. Under the head ‘private pxoperty’, a kerosene 
oil tank, school furniture and records, a motor bus, two boats full of kerosene 
oil, boats loaded with essential commodities and three wooden bridges were also 
burnt. 

Non-Ofeicial Resolutions 

The question of imposing collective fines in the province was discussed on a 
non-official resolution. The resolution, which was moved by Rai Barmdranath 
Chowdhury (Progressive Coalition), expresses the opinion that collective fines should 
not be imposed on those areas where ofienders have not been or could not be 
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traced and where it has not been possible to establish by evidence that the inhabi- 
tants in general have been harbouring the alleged offenders. The discussion on the 
resolution had not concluded when the House adjourned till March 8. 

The Bengal Finance Bill 1943 

Assembly to-day, the Bengal Finance Bill 1943 intro- 
duced by the Mnance Minister was refeired, on a Government motion, to a Select 
Committee with instructions to submit their report by March 16. The Opposition 
amendments urging ^ circulation of the Bill for eliciting public opinion 
thereon were negatived without a division. The Chief Minister stated, 
in reply to an interpellation, that the Government were aware of the fact that some 
residents or this Province had been detained in enemy-occupied territory, such 
as Burma and Malaya and, th^t in many cases, their family members were in great 
mstress. The Bengal Government, he added are granting repayable advances to 
the dependents of these persons for their maintenance under the authority delegated 
to the Provincial Governments by the Government of India. All District Officers 
had been given necessary insti notions and autherrity to deal with such cases. The 
House then adjourned till the 10th. 

Debate on Fool Situation 

loth. HAHCH An exciting three-day debate on the food situation in the 
province concluded in the Assembly to-night when the House rejected by 92 to 
78 votes, the Muslim League opposition’s amendment which sought to censure 
the Government for its alleged failure to tackle satisfactorily the food situation in 
the province. The European group voted iivith the League Opposition while the 
Opposition amendment was ouposi'd by the Government party. The official Congress 
party remained neuU-al. Two indepench nt Labour members and six Scheduled 
Caste members of the Government party did not participate in the voting. On 
behalf of the Government, the Chief Minister Mr. Huq assured the House that 
they were prepared to accept in principle the operative side of the official Congress 
Party’s amendment, which contained ccrtum suggestions for tackling the food 
situation of the province, d'he Congress Party’s amendment was then withdrawn. 
The debate concluded in a tense atmosphere and the result of the voting was 
greeted with cries of “shame” “shame” both from Government and Opposition sides. 
The Speaker pointed out that the teim **8hame” was an unparliamentary one, 
and warned that it should not be used in future. In winding up the debate, the 
Chief MzitUier dcclaied that the Government had de<*ided that there should be a 
Minister for Civil Supplies assisted by a strong and lepresentative advisory com- 
mittee. He further declared that Mr. Nalinir.uijan Sark^ir, lately Commerce Member 
of the Viceroy’s Executive Council had agreed to be the Chairman of the Com- 
mittee. On the question of supply of rice, Mr. Huq said that the Bengal Govern- 
ment had approached the Government of India in this connection and he was now 
in a position to announce the wel ome news that m the very near future the 
province was going to have a sufficient amount of lice He added that as to 
whether the future policy of the Government should be control or decontrol, the 
Cabinet would meet to-morrow and come to a decision. 

A strong attack on the Ministiy “that has proved thoroughly incapable of 
handling the food situation” was made by Mr. H, o* Buhramardy, 

The Nawah Bahadur of Dacca ^ Minister for Civil Supplies, gave brief out- 
line of how the situation developed since Burma nee ceased coming into Bengal, 

The scheme of the denial policy further aggravated the situation. He explained 

the steps taken by Government to deal with the position. 

’Fhb Mxunabore Incidents 

12th. MABCH : The words “smashed by the Congress agitators” appearing in 
the printed answer to a question in connection with the destruction of telegraphic, 
postal and other communications in Midnapore District before the cyclone in 
October, were delated by the Chief Minister, Mr. A. K* Fazlul Huq, when he read 
out the answer to the Assembly to-day. The Opposition wanted to know if in giving 
a printed answer, the Minister was entitled to add or alter the answer. The opeakert 
Syed Nausher AU said that as the answer was given according to information 
received by him, he thought the Minister was entitled to do so, if he so Ukea. 

Explaining to the House why he deleted the words, Mr. Huq said : It is 
true that the answer as drafted by the Department concerned was approved by me. 
After that was done, there was another question in the House in the course of me 
reply to which the words ‘Congress agitators’ were used and there were questlana 
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from various sides as to what I meant by ‘Congress agitators,* In order to make 
my position clear, I therefore got into touch with the district authorities, and 
asked them whether they were prepared to stand by the statement that the com- 
munications had been smashed by the Congress agitators before the cyclone. The 
reply I got was that the fact remained that the communications bad been destroyed, 
but there was no positive evidence as to who had done it T, therefore, thought that 
I should not give the reply in the form in which it was drafted by the Department. 

Allowance to Detenus 

Of the 756 security prisoners and detenus who had applied to the Bengal 
Government for the grant of family allowances, 160 had been granted such 
allowances, according to a statement made by the Chief Minister, 'Fhe number 
of security prisoners and detenus who were granted family albiwances exceeding 
Es, 25 and Ks. 50 were 32 and 3 respectively. There was no security prisoner 
or detenu who had been granted an allowance exceeding Hs. 100 per month. 

The Chief Minister answered in the negative an enquiry whether any amounts 
as family allowance had been granted to members of the Legislature who were 
now security piisoners. 

Asked as to whether the Government contemplated granting any dearness 
allowance to those who received family allowances in view of iticrenrse in the 
price of foodstuffs and other necessaries of life, the Chief ]Minist(3r said : “fc?ome 
such relief measure is under the consideration of the Govennnent.” 

Adjudication of Labour Disputes 

I3th. MARCH The decision of the Government of Bengal to set up a 
permanent Court for adjudication of labour disimtea. as has been done in Bombay, 
was announced by the Chief Minister, Mr. A, K, Fazlvl Hiiq to-(lay. Mr. Huq 
added that Government had already taken steps for securing the services of a 
High Court Judge for the otiice of President of the proposed Court. On the 
question of prosecution of workers in essential services who wont on strike without 
notice, Mr, Huq said that necessary instructions had already boon issued to the 
district authoiities for taking action in these cases. Although Government had 
always been anxious to secure the full amount of relief that could be given to 
labour under the present conditions, the Goveinment’s policy was to apply the 
provisions of the Defence Rules most rigorously, so that the number of strikes 
might he reduced. 

This statement was made by the Chief Minister while speaking on a cut 
motion moved by Mr, W, A. M. Walker^ European Group, m which the latter 
sought to raise a discussion on the question of full ntilisiition and enforcement 
of the provisions of the Defence Rules lelating to the settlement of labour 
disputes, In moving the cut, Mr, Walker remarked that by not enforcing the law 
Government had encouraged the people when they intended to ignore the law 
and that labour might go on strike * without notice at any time and with 
impunity. His grievance was that Government had not fully adopted the provision 
of the Defence Rules and the Essential Service Maintenance Ordinance, and in 
one instance Government ignoted them. 

In view of the Chief Minister’s assurance regarding the constitution of a 
court to adjudicate on labour disputes, Mr, Walker withdrew his cut motion. 

Govt. Decision on Floud Report 

15th, MARCH The decisions of the Govern men t of Bengal on the Land 
Revenue Commission’s recommendations were announced in the Assembly to-day 
by Mr. P: N. Barter jee. Revenue Minister. The Commission had recommended 
tfie abolition of Permanent Settlement and acquisition by the State of all ren.t- 
teceiving interests with a view to bringing the cultivators directly under the 
Government. 

Speaking on a out motion in connection with the land revenue budget, Mr. 
Banerjee said that the Government accepted the policy of bringing the actual 
cultivators into direet relation with the Government and of securing, in the first 
instance, the interests of all classes of rent receivers above the lowest grade of 
each paying under-ryots, On the question of payment of compensation to rent- 
receiving interests whose interests would be acquired by the State, the Government 
accepted that the rates of such compensation should vary from ten to fifteen 
times the net profit, according to the nature and circumstances of each estate. 
The Government had decided that a tribunal of a judicial character should be set 
up for the iissessment of compensation in each case and the tribunal’s deelsicm 
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hA final The Government also agreed that they ehould undertake legislation 
i^n £ Setter on tSee TneTaV early as possible after going through the teehnioa 
■jn ttiifiAa Anininpd under the Government of India Act* In view, however* of 
the finaLial ^and other risks involved the Government had decided that State 
Suisufon Luld be undertaken on an experimental basis in one district, when 
the^evisional operations now going on there were brought to a close. 
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of them might be matters of opinion of Dr. Mookerjee on the relation 
between him and the Governor* Mr. Huq thought that this was a confusion of 
facta and he did not think that he was in a position to give any answer. Mr. 
Tamizuddin Khan sked if it was a fact that in all these cases in which the 
Governor did not accept the advice of the Ministers, he took the Ministers into 
subsequent consultations and the Ministers concerned agreed with the views of 
the Governor. Mr. Huq ; I am not in a position to answer. 

Eixation op Acreage for Jute Cultivation 

18tb. MARCH Hon. Mr. A, K.Fazlul Huq explained the reasons why the 
jute acreage for the current year had been fixed at eight annas in the 
course of the debate on the demand of Hon, Mr. Hashem Ali 

Khan for a sum of Rs. 51 54,000 for expenditure under the head 

“Agriculture.” Mr. Huq said that it would have been dangerous if they would fix 
it at lower acreage, fie also announced that Government would ensure a fair 
market for the jute cultivators. Mr. fiuq also observed that growing of more jute 
did not mean growing of less food crops. The Chief Minister also stated that culti- 
vators were free to grow jute on any area of land as they liked. The eight annas 
was however the maximum area on which they were to grow jute. 

The Congress parly pressed their cut motion criticising the fixation of jute 
acreage at eight annas to vote. The motion was however lost by 10 to 78 votes, 5 
members of the Muslim League party as also three members of the Coalition party 

remained neutral, while the Eiuopean group voted against the moiion. All other 

cut motions moved to this demand were also lost, and the entire demand was 
passed. The House then adjourned till Monday the 22nd. 

Detention of Legislators 

22nd. MARCH:— A point of privilege as to whether the membeis of the Bengal 
Legislature, who are now being detained as security prisoners under the Defence of 
India Rules, could absent themselves from the meetings of the Legislature without 
the permission of the House, was raised in the Assembly to-day, Mr. Charu 
Chandra Roy (Bose Group), who raised this point of privilege, maintained that 
Section 68 (4) of the Act was not applicable in the case of members of the Legisla- 
ture, who are now detained under the Defence of India Rules as security prisoners* 
These members were not willingly absenting themselves from the meetings of the 
Legislature. The bpeaker, Mr. 8yed Nausher Ali^ said that the point of privilege 
raised by Mr Roy was a very important one and that on this point he had also 
received a letter from the Speaker of the Orissa Assembly, He reserved his ruling. 

Censure Motion on the Ministry 

23rd. & 24tli. MARCH What he described as a motion of censure on the 
Ministry was moved to-day on behalf of the Muslim League Opposition by Mr- 
Tamizuddin Khan^ ex-Minister, when the demand for a grant iinaer General Ad- 
ministration was taken up. Mr, Tamizuddin Khan said that his motion was a 
motion of censure and must be taken as such. It sought to raise a discussion on 
“the failure of the Ministry to assume responsibility for the actions of officers of 
the Government” and charged the Ministry with “grave constitutional delinquency”. 
The psychological background of this tendency as well as of the perpetration of the 
ofTence, he said, was provided by “the unnatural political situation” arising out of 
the Bengal Ministry’s “adherence to office” in spite of the fact that the ministry did 
not agree with the Government of India in their policy to combat the subversive 
movement following the arrest of Congress leaders in August last. Ths Bengal 
Ministry did not agree with the Government of India and yet pretended to carry out 
the latter’s policy instead of boldly avowing their disagreement and gracefully 
stepping out of office. Me alleged that instead of resigning office, the Ministry had 
fallen back upon the “dangerous and preposterous alternative” of disclaiming respon- 
sibility for the actions of their officers. (‘Not only by bis conduct but also by his 
utterances, inuendoes and insinuations the Chief Minister has disclaimed responsibility 
lor the actions of permanent officials on many occasion. If things continued like 
this for a little while longer the result will be irretrievable administrative chaos.” 

Moving another out motion. Dr. halinaksha Sanyal (Official Congress Parlia- 
mentary Party) demanded that the total number of instances as well as specific 
details in which the “advice tendered by the Council of Ministers has been super- 
seded or sought to be modified by the Governor in regard to matters entirely within 
the ministerial field or within the special responsibility of the Governor “should be* 
pjade known to the House”. The debate was aajourned till the next day, the 
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24th. March, when the censure motion was defeated by 116 to 86 votes. 
The European group voted in favour of the motion, while the official 
Congress Parliamentary Party voted against the motion along with the Ministerial 
Party, To-day*s debate lasted nearly* five hours, more than a dozen speakers including 
the leaders of different parties participating in the discushion. The result of the 
voting was received with loud applause in the Ministerial benches. 

Speaking on the Muslim League Opposition party’s motion, the Leader of the 
European group, Mr. David Hendry said that the contessions of the Chief Minister 
showed, not that he was being frustrated by the permanent officials, but that he 
was failing to govern and direct the administration for which he was responsible. 
The events of this and the last session of the Assembly had shown that not only 
was the motion justified, but that it was an urgent necessity. 

Mr. Kiro7i Sankar Boy the Leader of the Official Congress Parliamentary 
Party, said that the motion was ill-advised and the arguments advanced in its 
favour unconvincing. His party, therefore, proposed to oppose it. He thought that 
in the present circumstances no single ])arty was capable of dealing with the 
problems that had arisen in Bengal. The best course would be to form an 
administrative cabinet of all parties prepared to work the present constitution, 
excluding, of course, the Official Congress Party. Efforts were being made during 
the last few days by some leading membera of the Legislature for tiie formation of 
such an all-paities goveinment, but the present motion was a “bomb shell” which 
had spoiled the atmosphere in that regard. 

Dr. Shyama Prasad Mookerjee, ex-Finance Minister and Leader of the National 
Party, said that the responsibility for striking at the root of the constitution did not 
rest on the Chief Minister, but on the Governor, He added that he was criticising 
the Governor, not in his personal capacity, but as part and parcel of the Govern- 
ment of Bengal and as the head of the executive of the Province, and claimed that 
he could do so. He concluded with an ai>peal for unity among the Hindus and 
Muslims in view of the present crisis. 

Winding up the debate on behalf of the Opposition, Mr. Suhrawardy, 

Deputy Leader of the Muslim League Parliamentary Party, said that they were 
anxious to come to an agreement with any gioup that could deliver the goods 
and pool all their resources for the betterment of the province, but they refused 
to be made pawns in a political game. Dr. Bhyama Prasad Mookerjee was not 
serious when he made the appeal for unity between Hindus and Muslims. On 
the plea of unity Dr. Mookerjee, said the speaker, wanted to create disunity among 
the Muslims so that his community might, rule in Bengal. 

Replying to the debate, the Chief Minister, Mr. Fazlul Huq said that he was 
prepared to take the fullest responsibility for the actions of officers of the 
Government in so far as he found that those officeis had cariied out their duties, 
true to the traditions of British rule, and of the traditions of justice, humanity, 
equity and righteousness. But he did not wish to encourage the idea that officials, 
Indians or Europeans, could flout public opinion and in the exercise of their duties 
trample upon the rights and liberties of the people. 

The cut motion moved by Dr. Nalinakskya Sanyal ^official Congress) by 
which he demanded that the total number of specific instances in which 'The 
advice tendered by the Council of Ministers had been superseded or sought to 
be modified by the Governor in regard to matters entirely within the ministerial 
field or within the special responsibilities of the Governor” was negatived by 
the House by 101 votes to 87. 

Other cut motions also having been lost, the main demand under “General 
Administration” was then voted without a cut. The House then adjourned# 

Incidents in Noakhadi 

25th. MARCH Moving a cut motion in the police budget of the Government 
of Bengal for 1943-44, Mr. Harendra Kumar 8ur (Official Congress) alleged that the 
police had utterly failed to enforce law and order in cases where military were 
involved. He referred to an incident in a village in Noakbali District and said 
that the police there failed to give protection to unarmed villagers. 

The Chief Minister, Mr, A, K, Fazlul Huq said that he was aware of the 
incident in Noakbali District where military people had committed acts which 
amounted to an offence under the Indian Penal Code. A magisterial enquiry was 
immediately held and although the main allegations were substantiated, there could 
not be a prosecution because there could be no identification. All that they could 
do was to pay compensation to the relations of four persons who had lost their 
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lives in consequence of the firing. In another incident the military authorities 
permitted the men concerned to be tried by an ordinary court and they \pere 
convicted. 

Women Killed During Shooting Practice 

26th. MARCH Two women were killed as a result of practice shooting in the 
evacuated area in Sonarpur Thana, 24-Parganas District, according to the Chief 
Minister, Mr. Fmlul Huq, repl>ing to a question to-day. Be added that measutes 
had been taken by the armed forces concerned to indicate the area within which 
firing was to be confined in such a manner as to minimise the risk of 
such accidents. 

In connection with the case in which one Manindra Chandra Das of Budhair, 
police station Buiichang, 'iippera, was alleged to have been shot dead by a 
European soldier at Mainsvmati, Tippera, Mr. Huq said that the case was already 
in the file of the sessions judge, but owing to the absence, on active service at the 
front, of the principal military prosecution witnesses, it had not been possible to 
present the whole evidence in court and the trial had been consequenily delayed. 

Black Market and Profiteering 

27th MARCH:— By a majority of 10 votes, a cut motion moved by Mr AT. A, 
Hamilton (European Group) in connection with the budget demand under the head 
“Extraordinary Charges in India”, censuring the Government for alleged failure to 
deal with black markets and speculation in and hoarding of foodstuffs, was rejected 
this afternoon, the voting being 109 to 99. The motion was supported by the 
European Group, the Muslim League Opposition and eight scheduled caste 
members in opposition, while it was opposed by the Ministerialist party and 
the members of the official Congress Gioup. 

Mr. Kiran Shankar Roy, Leader of the Congress Parliamentary Party, said 
that they were not satisfied with the Cabinet as they thought that the food question 
had been bungled by them. They, however, did not approve of a vote oi censure as 
a method of leshuffiing the existing Ministry. They were for a Cabinet consisting 
of representatives of all parties and they were prepared to work for its constitution. 
Mr. Koy asked the Chief Minister to take the House into his confidence and say 
whether he was being frustiated by the permanent officials. 

Mr. Damd Hendry, leader of the European group, said : “I want to make it 
quite clear that this cut motion is not a condemnation of the new Food Minister who 
has just taken over the new portfolio. This is a condemnation of black marketeers 
and speculatois who are depriving people of their food, and a condemnation of the 
Ministry which has done nothing to stop them. We are not condemning the culti- 
vator who holds ou his paddy, for he has lost his confidence, and Government state- 
ments in the past and piesent have tended to increase that loss of confiidence than 
to restore it. ^ Be knows perfectly well that when his paddy goes to the hoarder at 
higher price it will not in any way go to the benefit of the people. The confidence 
of the cultivator can be restored, and that can very well be done by propaganda 
and persuatiqn. So far nothing has been done in the direction.” 

Continuing, he said that this piobiera iiadnot come upon the province over- 
night. It must have been brought about by the persistent failure of the Ministry as 
at present constituted to take any effective action or any action against those social 
lepers who were driving the country into a state of desperation. 

Mr. Sukrawardy began by saying that the Ministry had not only failed 

in its food policy but had deliberately supported blackmaiketeers and hoarders. He 
did not know where the leader of the Congress group was when the problem came 
up before the House last year. He seemed to be of the opinion that evils had come 
upon them only since the establishment of the Directorate of Civil Supplies, He 
would take Mr. Roy’s mind back a little further. One might trace it long before 
such a directorate was even thought of. The price of sugar was first controlled and 
later came the control in price of rice, Permits were issued and not even traders 
could get sugar without permits. The Ministry, it was well-known, interfered with 
the issue of permits. There used to be long queues of applicants for permits 
before and in the House of the Hon. Minister in charge of the department and 
other Ministers including the Hon. Chief Minister. 

Did, asked Mr. Suhrawardy, Mr. Kiran Sankar Roy expect the House to believe 
that 25 or 35 shops allotted to Kali Babu was done for the benefit of the Direc- 
torate of Civil Supplies* There was no Directorate then in existence. Even the 
regular traders could not get their supplies, but Kali Babu could get permits for 
10,000 maunds at one time. Did Mr. Roy expect the House to believe tliat the pro- 
secution against Kali Babu and other favourites of the Ministers was withdrawn... m» 
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Dr, Nalinakshya Sanyal : Who is this Kali Babn. Is he Kali Bose ? 

l\lr. Sukrawardy : Yes. 

Dr. Sanyal : He is your friend also. 

Mr. Suhrawardy—'Di, Sanyal is entirely mistaken. I heard his name but I 
have not seen him. 

It was clear, proceeding; Mr. Suhrawardy said, that black-market started long 
before the Director of Civil Supplies came into existence. And then long queues 
before shops es^-ablished after the Directorate came into existence started. Calcutta, 
the city of palaces became the city of beggars. Black-markets had become tbe stan- 
dard feature of the Ministry. They had ceased to be a scandal and they had ceased 
even td be a crime and they were considered a coneomiiant of the Ministry so long 
as it remained in power. 

Punish the Hoaedbrs 

Discussing the question of hoarding and speculation, Mr. Suhrawardv said that 
this thing practised by persons who had tiaded in rice before should have been 
stopped right from the beginning. Hoarding was always a grave danger ; it was 
responsible for the sudden withdrawal of good amount of rice from circulation. 
People who did not wish to hoard anything began keeping ba<‘k good amount of 
rice. In consequence more and more of the essential commodities were withdrawn 
from tbe market. The dangerous nature of hoarding should have been realised from 
the very beginning. They of the Moslem League Party drew pointed attention to it 
and suggested remedies. Unfortunately those steps never were adopted and hoarding 
had continued until the present time. The reason for the Government not taking 
the people into confidence ... 

Dr. Sanyal : Who are the biggest hoarders ? Are not those Europeans the 
biggest hoarders ? 

Mr. Suhrawardy : It does not matter who are the biggest hoarders. Steps 
must be taken against the biggest hoarders although they may be the biggest persons 
in the commercial field. What was the use of taking the last minute step in this 
matter ? It was no use coming to the House and attempting to wash one-self of his 
past guilt. The co-operation of the people was off»‘red. It was stated that they 
belonged to political parties and therefore their offer was not accepted. The vast 
majority of the people of this province belonged either to one or the other political 
parties. They were kept outside, the Government being all along the sole represen- 
tative of the political thought. 

“Our people”, said Mr. Suhrawardy, “are patient, they can starve, they can com- 
mit suicide but a time comes when their exasperation is bound to break the bounds 
of law and order. And when it passed beyond endurance you have the looting, 
arson and crimes which have already commenced. Is it not time that something 
was done, something drastic— and the only way it can be done is for the Ministry 
to realise what it has done and suffer if necessary self-immolation for the good of 
the people and as a penance for irs own crimes ? 'fhe Hon. Chief Minister does not 
appear to appreciate mass psychology. People can bear up to a point. It they lose 
respect for law and established order then no restraint can possioly be put on them. 
I hope the Ministry will not bring the country to that sorry pass. 

People Wanted Change 

Proceeding Mr. Suhrawardy stated that he did not follow the arguments of the 
leader of the Congress group when he stated that a chance should be given to the 
new Minister for Civil Supplies. The very fact that Mr. Banerjee had been put in 
charge of the department was itself a censure on his predecessor for his incompe- 
tence. But if this was allowed to go uncensured then at every turn a Minister 
might be put in charge of a new portfolio and there would be occasion for giving 
him a chance. Apart from that Mr. Banerjee was in the Cabinet when this change 
took place. The Minister whom he had succeeded was hie colleague and because all 
the Ministers has joint responsibility for tbe acts done by one or the other, no 
-Minister could save himself of the responsibility and acts of his tjolleague or of Ms 
predecessor, insides he would ask the House fi) believe Mm that the very name 
of this Ministry was nauseating outside. The people outside wanted a change and 
the Moslems had shown that Mr. Huq and his Ministry did not enjoy the coafi- 
’denqe of the people. If the Ministry had enjoyed the confidence of the people, then 
Mr. Huq would have a better reception from the country than the defeat of his 
present supporters including one of hie ministers. He would make bold to say, 
although he might not probably have justification in saying so— having talked with 
his ffindu brethren, having discussed with them and particularly in the mui 
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past — he would make bold to say that Mr. Huq did not enjoy the confidence of the 
Hindus as well. Wherever they had gone and talked about the Hindu-Muslim 
settlement, they bad found the Hindus speaking bitterly about the present 
Ministry. Mr, Huq and his friends were all exposed, because all the communities 
both inside and outside the House were now aware that Mr. Huq changed his 
opinion as it suited his prospects. He regretted that some Hindu leaders were still 
utilising Mr. Huq, 'rhey were propping him up because it was advantageous to do 
so, Mr, Huq the other day stated that he would get 50,000 men supporting him, 
Mr. Suhrawardy did , not think that Mr. Huq would get the support of those 
Hindus who believed in Hindu-Moslem settlement. He did not think that he would 
get the support of that vast and growing majority of the Hindus who believed that 
there should be a settlement as early as possible between the Congress and the 
Moslem League. It was the support of those few who believed that ^ this Ministry 
ought to continue because through Mr, Huq they could preserve their influence on 
the administration of the country. 

Proceeding, Mr. Suhrawaidy said that Mr. Kiran Sankar Boy had said that 
if Mr. Huq went out, Sir Nazimuddin would come into the picture. Could he 
have the support of the Hindus ? They could not, said the speaker, answer that 
question. But they could make it plain that they were going to make a determined 
effort to secure the co-operation of the Hindus. For the last five years the Ministry 
in Bengal had depended and relied only upon the support of one community. If 
the reins of the Government were placed in their hands, whether it was the party 
of Mr. Boy or the suspended Congress Party or the party led by Dr. Syamaprasad 
Mocker jee, it should be their endeavour, even if they did not succeed, in securing 
their co-operation. The other day, Dr. Mookerjee jeered them stating that the 
Moslem liCague Party approached them with a proposal. Perhaps Dr Mookerjee 
thought that by giving out that news he would be able to expose them showing 
that the Moslem League intended to make friends with the Hindus. That was 
entirely misunderstanding the ]>OMition of the Moslem League. Dr. Mookerjee 
perhaps believes that the Moslem League Party was a blood-thirsty organisation 
and was out to rob the Hindus. They had been making speeches in mofussil 
to find out what the Muslim community thoiight and he could tell the House that 
wherever they had spoken of the Hindu-Muslim co-operation — that in this country 
they had got to live side by side— the Muslim community had supported them and 
had applauded them. The Moslem community had endorsed their efforts to bring 
about peace between the Hindus and Muslims and establish communal harmony. 
They had tried desperately for it not because they wanted to get power but because 
they felt that Hindus and Muslims must get together. They had felt tliat so long 
as Mr. Huq was there, so long the Hindu party could utilise him, there was very 
little chance of a compromise between them. A compromise and an honourable 
understanding could come, if that impediment wAs removed. It was often said that 
the British Government could remain in power only by dividing the Hindus and 
Muslims. That was exactly the position here. They could come to an agreement 
if that particular person was not propped up. He could make this declaration with 
a full sense of responsibility of the Muslim League that should this impediment be 
removed they would sit together and on the part of the Muslim League there could 
be no stone unturned to come to an agreement between the Hindus and 
the Muslims. He therefore urged the House to support the motion of censure on 
the Ministry, 

The Hon. Mr. A. K, Fazlul Eaq, Chief Minister said that Mr. Suhrawardy had 
concluded his remark by saying that so long as a particular individual, Mr, A. Kn 
Fazlul Huq, was alive there would be no peace in Bengal and there was hardly any 
prospect of a stable and useful Government. Mr. Suhrawardy was in a communi- 
cative mood this morning because he was apparently in high spirits that the dis- 
solution of this cabinet was at hand and that he would have once again the oppor- 
tunity of having the commerce portfolio.” 

do not know if the House is aware,” Mr. Huq said, that Mr. Suhrawardy 
is a man who throughout has shown hostility towards me especially of a persona] 
character. 

Mr. jy. S, Suhrawardy z Mr. Speaker, every time when statements have beer 
made regarding his political conduct, Mr. Fazlul Huq has replied by personal attack* 
and personal insinuations. 

Mr, Speaker : I will not allow that. 

Mr. Fazlul Huq : I may tell you without going into details that his hostility 
to me has been traditional. He has never missed an opportunity of doing barm tc 
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me, and he has delivered a speech to-day full of venom of a personal character and 
not as a public man or leader of a community or a party. I would appeal to those 
who go in the same lobby with Mr. Suhrawardy to-day if they really and sincerelv 
believe that my personal presence in the cabinet or the fact that I am still alive can 
ever be taken to be an obstacle to good Government and prosperity of Ben^ral. if 
not, I will urge them to dissooiate themselves from the observations which have been 
made by Mr. Suhrawardy.” 

As regards the main question Mr. P. N. Banerjee had replied and he had told 
that whatever might be the f>re8ent condition of affairs, however unsatisfactory the 
Department of Civil Supplies might have been, it was hardly justifiable and fair to 
throw the blame on the Ministry for what had been done or what had not been done, 
for what had occurred due to circumstances over which the Ministry had no control. 
It was obvious that at a time like this and when they were faced with an imminent 
enemy invasion, the Ministry felt that it would not be proper for the Minister who 
bad practically no knowledge or experience of business to interfere with what the 
Director of Civil Supplies had been doing or to thrust their own opinion in modi- 
fication or amendment of the policy that was laid down by the Civil Supnlies Direc- 
torate. 'Fhe Directorate was headed bj one of the most eminent Indian Civil Service 
men. Whatever his faults might be, he had a reputation of being a very resourceful 
energetic and honest public servant. His devotion to duty was well known and 
they all thought— when his name was suggested for the post of the Diiector of Civil 
Supplies — that the matter would be in a safe hand. Mr. Pmneli had belore him 
examples of what had been done in England. He tried to follow the method that 
had been adopted in the United Kingdom with such modification as was necessary 
for the peculiar circumstances of Bengal. 

Dr, W. Sanyal Who told you that ? 

Mr. Euq ; That is my information, I got the information from Mr. Pinnell. 

Mr. Huq said that he was not defending what Mr. Piniiell had done, but he 
was defending the officer, Mr. Pinnell. 'I'he Ministry trusted that he would be 
able to do something . to meet the exigencies of the situation. Mr. Pinnell was 
assisted by Indian members of the Civil Service who had great reputation behind 
them as successful public servants. The ministry thought that the policy they had 
formulated would be the best policy in the circumstances that had arisen. 

A voice : They were not trusted. 

Mr, Huq : JNo, they were trusted. We have to take them into trust and if it 
is found that the policy that they have undertaken had not met with complete 
success, the Ministeis cannot be blamed of that failure. Apart from the question 
of policy, it is true that at the present moment the situation is very acute. It is 
easy to formulate a ciiarge-sheet against ihe Ministry upon a scheme which at the 
present moment is drawing the attention of every Indian and European. It is easy 
to draw a conclusion in condemnation of the Ministry for all that have been done 
for the past few months. 

*T do not for a moment,” Mr. Huq continued, “minimise the seriousness of 
the situation. If there has been a failure, and if the House thinks that the failure 
was due to what the Ministry has done, it is not for me to dictate the opinion. 
They should be examined. So tar as I am concerned and 1 say this with the 
grave sense of responsibility that I have never been anxious to cling to office.” 
(Loud applause from the Ministerial benches, and counter jeerings from the 
Opposition benches!. 

“There is no room for murmuring on this point,” Mr. Huq continued. *T 
have never been anxious for office, and during the last few months I have told His 
Excellency the Governor to taks steps to constitute a National Government in 
Bengal composed of representatives of all sections of the House. I have asked His 
Excellency and also my friends of the European group to use their influence to 
constitute a National Government. 

“I may tell the House” Mr. Fazlul Huq said, “that even yesterday I told 
His Excellency. I have written to him that nothing is nearer to my heart than 
to see a National Government established in Bengal, and I have gone so far as 
to say that if at any time it is found that I am a hindrance to the formation 
of a complete National Government I will resign. If necessary, I will even remain 
afar in order that such a Government is formed. It is for His Excellency to 
decide in consultation with the leaders of the groups what should be^ the form of 
Government that will be best suited ,to meet the needs and requirements of the 


province. 

*T do not for a moment wish to cling 


to office if 1 find that I have forfeited 


29 
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the confidence of the members of this House or for that matter of my countrymen,” 
(Applause). 

Mr. Fazlul Huq said that it was not a satisfactory state of things at a time 
when the situation was so serious — without having a proper machinery of Govern- 
ment. It was now proper at present to have a party system of Government. 
Party system of Government was bound to give rise to bickerings, charges and 
counter-charges on the floor of this House. “It is a time,” Mr. Huq said, “when 
the best ^ talents in the country should be harnesed to the cause of the province. 

It is a time when everyone shoula give up all considerations, party or otherwise, 
put their heads together to find out what is the best remedy for the present state 
of things in this country.” 

“So far as this is concerned,” Mr. Huq proceeded, “I have pleaded for the 
formulation of a complete National Government. I am saying this now. This is 
not the first occasion that I am saying this. I have been saying it for month 
after month, week after week. If I am a hindrance, I am prepared to walk out. 

I do not wish to be a hindrance for the formation of a complete national cabinet 
in Bengal. If it be the opinion of Mr* Suhrawardy that for its formation I should 
be blot out of existence 1 am prepared to take that fate. I do not want to be 
there where I am not wanted. But 1 would say if at any time it is felt that 
my services are necessary they will be at the disposal of my countrymen in any 
way they would like me to serve them.” 

Proceeding, Mr. Fazlul Huq said that Mr, Suhrawardy had stated that Mr. 
Huq had never asked for their co-operation or the co-opeiation of the public in 
tackling the various problems. Many a time, the Chief ^linister said, they wanted 
to set up a committee of all parties and Mr. Fluq would remind Mr. Suhrawaidy 
that they wanted to have their (Muslim League) cooporatioii. But for various 
reasons known to himself, Mr. Suhrawardy could not condescend to give the 
benefit of his service. The question of food supplies, the question of necessaries 
of life could never be a party question. “It is a matter ot vital impoitance that 
we should always place it beyond party or sectional polities. Fiora that point of 
view it is essentially necessary that there should be a non-party cabinet in i)Owei,’ 

As regards the cut motion he had already submitted that although things 
were unsatisfactory and although it might be that the Ministry should have 
interfered or at least intervened in what was being done, nothing would be gained 
by merely pasing a vote of censure. “I submit,” he said, “we are here to bear 
great responsibility. We have never for a moment assumed to ourselves the 
position that we alone can solve the problems. But we have done, we have tried 
to our best under most tUfficuIt circumstances and #^eie are people who can 
do better, it is for the party. T shall be ready and willing to co-operate and biing 
into operation any bill for meeting the situation with which we have been faced.” 
(Applause and cheers). 

The cut motion was then put to vote and lost, with the result stated. 
The House then adjourned till Monday the 29th. 

Mr. Huq Resigns— His Statement 

29th. MARCH The Hon. Mr, A. K. Fazlul Huq resigned his ofiice as Chief 
Minis er. He handed in his resignation last night and the resignation wa 3 accepted 
by H.'.E. the Governor. This information was disclosed in the Assembly by Mr. 
Fazlul Huq this morning when the House met to consider budget demands 
for grants. 

Mr. Euqh resignation followed a ninety-minute talk with H. E, 

the Governor last night during which a long discussion took place about the 

formation of a National Caoinet. Mr. Huq gave in the Assembly certain 
details of these discussions and added that he would make a further statement 
on his return from Delhi, whither he was proceeding to-morrow night. 

Mr. Huq had been the head of three successive Ministries in 

Bengal and the present one was formed in December 1941. Last week two 

motions of censure were moved against the Ministry in the Assembly. Both of 
them were lost but the Government’s majority on the second occasion was 
reduced from 30 to 10, 

Before the business of the House was taken up, Mr. Kiron Shankar Eoy^ 
Leader of the official Congress Parliamentary Party, said that the city was agog 
with the rumour that the Chief Minister had tendered his resignation. He wanted 
to know if it was a fact. Mr. Boy also wanted' to know under what circumstances 
the Chief Minister had resigned and further whether his resignation meant the 
rasiguatioa of the Cabinet also. 
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Replying to *Mr. Kiron Shankar Roy, Mr. Fazlul Huq said: *T would have be 
reluctant; to say anythiner. But as a pointed question has been put to me by t 
Leader of the Congress Party, 1 feel I owe it to the House to take it into my cc 
fidence and to state the facts. It is true that last night 1 was sent for by t 
Governor, and I was with him from 7-30 p. m. to over 9 p, ra. A long di‘?cussi 
took place about the formation of a National Cabinet and various proposals w< 
put forward, some of w hicli I could not accept consistent with iny self-resj ect. I 
Excellency the Governor suggested to me that I should formally tender my les' 
nation, and 1 said that I could not do so unless I had time to consult mj }>arty a 
my colleagues. 'I'o this, the Governor did not agree and I iiad to sign a letter 
resignation. I do not wish to disclose any farther details Just now and I wish 
make a further s^airment on my return from Delhi, where I am proceeding 
morrow night, Tne letter ot rebigiiation which I was^ persuaded to sign in ore 
to make the toimation of a National Government possible at the eailiest, has be 
accepted by \iu Es^*illency, and the letter of acceptance reached me at about 
last night." In spit^» d all that huS ha^jpeued, I maintain and I am confident, 
still enjoy the eo« fi en^’c of the nnq nty of the IJouse. I’lieufore m> answer is tl 
J have teiideicd my a ioM and dia*’ the rt-i^nation Inis been accepted, 
regard® the ciicum-ttanct-H, I have made a statement, and I would defer a detail 
statement to a sut>s quent date.” 

Mr. K, 8, Jtotj : What is ‘he position of the Cabiin^t in view of yc 
reply ? 

Mr. Huq said that the constiturhuial ^ 'isliion wns that with his resignati 
ipso jacto the Cubi set went. 

“Whether my colleagues go out ot the Cabinet and fmmally tender th 
resignation, it is not ior me to say. Ho far a« I am .* na* riud. T have tendei 
my resignation and that ieMLna‘i>n bus been aeceptei,” Mr Huq added. 

Dr. Nalinaksha 8anml (Official Oonjres*^) : Is it a fact that the letter 
resignation was kept typed ana ready at Government House tor your signati 
and that you were also asked to choose between si„iung that letter and bei 
diismissed ? 

Mr.* Huq : If my friend, Dr Sanyal puts that question to me as a meml 
of this House and claims the privileges of the House to have that statement fr< 
me, I have to mak^ a statement. Of course, if he insists, I will do that. 

l)r. Santfal : i do, Sir. 

Mr. H%iq .* It is true tout a le ter of resignation was ready typed. ( Cries 
“shame, shame” from the Ministerialist Party and the Congrees benches ), 

Khan Bahadur Mj%anmed Ah ( Mu<^lim Lfagiie Oiqosition ) : On yc 
suggestion ? ( Ciits of “no, on” from the Ministermtist Party benches ). 

Dr. Sanyal { to Khan Bahadur Mohammed All ) : Would you kiu< 
enlighten us? 

Proceeding, Dr Sanyal observed: In the circumstances, we feel that 
House would be unanimous in demanding the recall of the Governor, Hir Jc 
Herbert^ { Cries of “hear, hear” from the Ministerialist Party benches ). Woi 
you, Mr. Speaker, let us know the nro(*edure for that ? 

The hon Hpeakcr ( Mr. Syed Hauser Ah): Order, order. So far as the hi 
ness of the House is concerned, let us finish it. I do not mean the business 
the agenda, Let us see what we can do now. Whether there can be any rect 
ing of the Governor that is a separate matter. You may consider it on a sub 
quent occasion. Now, Mr. Huq, may I^ know from you, what is the position 
regards Ministers’ responsibility ? Is it joint or several or joint and several ? 

Mr. Huq : Joint and several. Under the circumstances as a matter of fi 
constitutionally the Cabinet ought to be functus officio with my resignation. I 
not sure at this moment whether any formal resignation has been tendered by 
other Ministers. So far as I am concerned the matter is finished. 

Dr. Sanyal : In view of this statement of the Chief Minister, we feel t 
the House can no longer proceed with the Budget discussion and therefore, 
want first of all a vote of confidence to be moved in the Chief Minister, Mr. A. 
Fazlul Huq and his Cabinet colleagues. (Cries of “hear hear” from the Mil 
terialist Party benches ). I therefore give you, Mr. Speaker, due notice thei 
just now, immediately after the statement and I would request you to postp 
further discussion of the Budget until the disposal of that motion of confidence. 

Mr. Huq : As regards the Budget cannot some other Minister move 
( Cries “no on” from all sides of the House ). 

The Speaker ; In view of the statement made by the Chief Minister that 
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resignation has been accepted and that in view farther of the fact that the respon- 
sibility of the Ministry is joint and several the Ministry in my opinion, has ceased 
to exist* Consequently, no business of the House whatsoever can be transacted 
unless a new Ministry is formed. The House, I declare, stands adjourned for a 
fortnight. 

Application of Sec, 93-~Offigial Statement 

31st, MARCH His Excellency the Governor of Bengal brought into force 
the provisions of Section 93 of the Government- of India Act 1935 and took 
upon himself the administration of the province, announced a communique from 
Government House, Calcutta. 

Narrating the events leading up to the present decision bringing into force 
the provisions of Section 93, the Communique said : 

On Sunday the 28th March, the hon^ble the Chief Minister, Mr. A, K, Fazlul 
Huq, in order to enable the exploiation of the possibility of re-forming the 
Ministry on a wider and more stable basis tendered his resignation to His 
Excellency, who accepted it. On Monday, the 29th March, Mr Huq announced in 
the Assembly that he had resigned. On the question being raised whether the 
other members of the Council of Ministers were competent to function, the Speaker 
expressed the view that they were functus officio, and stated that as there seemed 
to be no Ministry, the Assembly stood adjourned for a fortnight. The ejffect of this 
order of adjournment were that the Assembly could not, without legal question, be 
reassembled before the Ist April. 

The 29 March had been fixed by His Excellency as the final date for voting 
of demands for grants for the financial year 1943-44. His Excellency was advised 
that unless the Ministry could secure the agreement of the legislature before the 
Ist April to demands for grants there would, after that date, be no lawful supply 
available for the administration. Meanwhile, following Mr. Huq^s statement regarding 
his resignation, the other Miuistcrs represented to His Excellency that they consi- 
dered themselves to have demitted office and they subsequently formally tendered 
their resignations, which His Excellency accepted. 

His Excellency found himself on the 3l8t March without a ministry and in 
a position where it was impossible to put through the Assembly the remaining 
demands for grants before the Ist April. Emergent action to secure supply before 
that date thus became an imperative necessity. Having explored alternative possi- 
bilities, His Excellency has bad no choice but, with the utmost reluctance, to bring 
into force -the provisions of Section 93 of the Government of India Act, 1935. He 
has, therefore, issued the necessary proclamation under that section and taken upon 
himself the administration of the province. 

His Excellency proposes as soon as he is satisfied that a stable and repre- 
sentative Ministry is available which commands the confidence of the legislature 
and is willing to assume the responsibilities of office, to revoke the proclamation. 
It is the earnest desire of His Excellency that the emergency administration under 
Section 93, which was introduced primarily to resolve the difficulties relating to 
supply, should be replaced at the earliest possible moment by a regularly consti- 
tuted Ministry. 

New Minxstey Fob med— Official Announcement 

24th. APRIL The Governor of Bengal revoked to-day, with the concurrence 
of the Governor-General, the Proclamation bringing into force in Bengal the provisions 
of Section 93 of the Government of India Act 1935, which was issued on March 
31, 1943. This was announced in a Proclamation by H. E. the Governor to-day. 

His Excellency appointed the following as members of his Council of 
Ministers, with the portfolios mentioned against them : (1) Khwaja Sir 
Nazimuddin — Home Department {including Civil Co-ordination) : (2) Mr* H, S, 
Suhrawardy — Civil Supply : (3) Mr. T, C. Gosicawt— Finance ; Mr. Tamizuddin 
Khan — Education ; (5) Mr. B. P. Patn— Communications and Works (6) Khan 
Bahadur M, A* Muazzemuddin iTMssatn— Agriculture (including Rural Recons- 
truction) : (7) Mr. Tarakanath Mukerjee—Ueveime (including Evacuation and 
Relief) ; (8) Bahadur Nawah Musharraf PTwssam— Judicial and Legislative ; 

(9) Khwaja Commerce, Labour and Industries (including Post- 

war Reconstruction) : (10) Mr. I. PT. Rzirwi an— Forest and Excise *, (11) Khan 
Bahadur Jalaluddhi .dAmed— -Public Health and Local Self-Government: (12) 
Mr. Putin Bihan Publicity ; (13) Mr. Jagmdra Nath Mandat-^ 

Co-operative Credit and Rural Indebtedness. 

The new Ministers took the oath of office to-day. 
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Proceedings of the Bengal Council 

Budget Session — Calcutta^ — 12tb. February to 2nd. April 1943 

Condolence Resolution 

Members belonging to different parties in the Bengal Legislative Council 
combined in paying tributes to the life and work of Sir Thomas Lamb at the 
opening of the Budget session of the Council held on the 12th. 
February As a mark of respect to the memory of Sir Thomas, who was a 
sitting member of the legislature, the Council was adjourned for the day till the 
17th without transacting any business. 
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Budget voir, 1943-44 

17th. FEBRBART Mr. A, K. Fazlul Huq presented the Budgst estimates 
for 1943-44 which he had on the previous day placed before the Lower House. 

There were notices of as many as six adjournment motions, but the movers did 
not press them in the hope that two special days would be allotted for the discus- 
sion of the food and jute situation. The Council then adjourned. 

Funds foe Food Grains 

18th. FEBRUARY A supplementary demand for a grant for the current year 
amounting to over Bs. 3 crores was presented by Mr. A. AT. Fazlul Huq to-day. 
Explaining the details he said that more than half of this total was outside the revenue 
account and came under two heads, namely, Interest-free Advances and Loans and 
Advances. The demand under the former was a little over Rs. 79 lakhs, 
including an advance of Bs- 53 lakhs to the Directorate of Civil Supplies for the 
purchase of foodgrains and the distribution of imported stocks of sugar and an 
advance.of Ks. 15 lakhs for the acquisition of motor vehicles for civil defence pur- 
poses. The demand under Loans and Advances was Es. 96J lakhs. The extra 
expenditure was due mainly to the distribution of agricultural loans on a large 
scale in areas devastated by the recent cyclone and flood. 

Under the head Famine the demand was Bs. 481 lakhs. This was due to the 
organization of large-scale relief measures in the eyclone-aflected areas. Other larjie 
demands were about Rs. 32 lakhs under Extraordinary Charges, Bs. SlJ lakhs under 
Police and Bs, 18 lakhs under Agriculture. The increase under Extraordinary Charges 
was due partly to non-votable civil defence expenditure undertaken by the Gdvern- 
ment in regard to its own property or for its own employees and partly to special 
emergency measures such as employment of additional wartime poU»»e, the grant of 
separation allowances in non-family areas, the organisation of Home Guards and the 
setting up of a Directorate of Civil Supplies. 

Out of the total increase of Bs 21 J lakhs under Police, over Rs. 13 lakhs were 
due to the grant of enhanced dearness allowance and the police emergency areas 
bonus, the balance being accounted for by the expansion of the Civic Guards 
organization and the rise in the cost of clothing and other materials. The increase 
of Bs. 18 lakhs under Agriculture was due to the purchase and distribution of seeds 
of various kinds of food crops in connexion with the “Grow More Food*^ campaign. 
Mahatma Gandhi’s Eelbasb Urged 

I9th. FEBRUARY :-~The Council passed a resolution to-day requesting the Govern- 
ment of Bengal to move the Government of India for the immediate and unconditional 
release of Mahatma Gandhi. The resolution was opposed by the European members 
while the Moslem Leaguers remained neutral. 

Mr. Lain Chandra Das, who moved the resolution, said that Mahatmaji was 
known throughout the world as the greatest man of the age. He was now 74 
years of age. On humanitarian grounds, if tor nothing else, he should be released. 

Mr. Kamini Kumar Dutta, leader of the Congress Party, lending his support 
to the motion said that the Mahatma was known as the greatest apostle of peacef For 
the sake of humanity and for the sake of world peace he should be released. His 
death would be an irreparable loss to humanity. Mr. Hamidul Huq Chaudhu/y, on 
behalf of the Moslem League, said that nothing would have given them greater 
pleafaure to associate themselves with the resolution, had it nob been for the fact that 
Mahatma Gandhi had undertaken the fast in support of a political demand on 
which they as Moslem Leaguers were fundamentally at variance. They had not been 
able to induce Gandhiji or the Congress to accept the Moslem point to view, namely 
the place of Muspalmans in the future constitution of India, fc?o it was not easy 
for them to lend wholehearted support to the resolution. The Moslem League was 
not responsible for the situation that had arisen nor had they the power to secure his 
release. In view of the political implication of this fast their party would, therefore 
remain neutral. Khan Bahadur Ataur Rahman, on behalf of the Progressive Partv’ 
said though they did not share the political views of Gandhiji they must ac- 
knowledge his contributions in social and economic spbeies. If they would have 
followed the programme of Mahatmaji they would not have faced the nakedness that 
was staring them. They would support the resolution. Mr. /. B, Ross, on behalf 
of the Euiopean group, regietted that he thought it his duty to oppose the resolution 
The fast was undertaken by Mahatma Gandhi, as far as he could see, from purely 
political motive, that was to obtain his release. He had also said that the fast was 
one of capacity. And it remained with him tp call off the fast if he felt that it 
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would endanger his life or he had overestimated his strength. While the death < 
Mahatma Gandhi would be an irreparable loss to this country, they also felt thj 
the whole basis of oidered Government would be nullified, if a person who had bee 
incarcerated in the judgment of thobe who had incarceiated him, resorted to fast s 
that the sentence or detcnrion be cancelled. If so, the writ of the legislature in th 
country would not run Ir would be a better gesture if they appealed to Mahatm 
Giindia to call the fast od. In that case they would support the resolution. The Hon’bl 
Mr. A. K* Fazlul Huq said m far as (hindhiji’s action was a piote«t against tb 
policy of the Central (lovernmenr they had nothing to say* No Piovis^eial Govern 
ment could criticise the policy of the Central Government. But the fact remaine 
that Gandhiji’h fast had cast a deep gloom throughout the country. They full 
shired that iecliuir and as human beings and on humanitarian grounds they assf 
(dattd tnem^elves \uth the praytr for rrleise. As the Government of Bengal the 
would forward pioccedintfi of th** House to the Central Government, The Hous 
at this stage adjourned till Monday, the •iJnd. 

Exrnss ItoUNDS for 1940-41 

22iid. FEBRUARY The (’ouinul Lei a short session today when the onlv iter 
of businfes.s betoic tnc lJuu'-c ivas the ♦* m^idcration of Excess Deniunds for 1940-41 
^Ir. Nur AhmM of the Moslem Dagiie was the only speaker to offer soai 
criticisms Ho prefaced his romaiks by saying that they were very much concerned 
o^er the condition of one of the greatest men whom India had ever produced, whe 
as reported in the Press, was hov ring between life and death. Referring to certaii 
items .of the demuad, he said that they should have been brought before th 
House earlier. The Hon, IMr. P. A", Bmierjpe, who replied on behalf of the Government 
said that these exnendi lures were incurred at a time when they were not ministere 
t;^till, as Government was a continuous institution they had to own responsibilit, 
for the work of their predeceaaois. These demands could not be broutiht up befor! 
tiie Rouse earlier as the Andihir-General’s report was not received until ^klay, 1942. 

General DrsccssiON of Budget 

23rd. FEBRUARY GovernmeuPs policy in relation to various department 
of administration was subjected to sharp criticism when discussion on the budge 
estimates for l9‘^-44 was initiated to-day. Mr. Kamini Kumar Dutt, Leader of th 
Congre-is party opening the debate, felt that there was no policy behind the budge 
^ at all. It appeared to him a mere conglomeration of certain makeshift arrange 
ments. It was no excuse to say, he ailded, that because it was war time the onl; 
business of the Government was to make make-shift arrangements and carry o! 
tht* war effort. Mr. Dutt bad no objection to prosecution of war efforts which wer 
bound to be carried on. He had, however, heard people talk glibly of the nei 
order. He would like to inquire, were they prepared to welcome the new order c 
tilings ? Were then trying to make themselves fit for the reception of the net 
order ? If so, what were the actual facts the province was confrqnted with ? Al 
the nation-building departments had been completely starved. ’There had bee 
reduction under the heads, Education, Piiblio Health, Industry and Agricultun 
Mr. Dutt recalled that certain provisions had been made for furtherance of adul 
education but the amount was not utilised. While this was the case here, Chim 
passing through a life-or-death struggle, had not only carried on her educatio 
but, at the same time, given it a fresh orientation on a huge scale. 

In the domain of public health no provision for sinking tube-wells in run 
areas had been made in the budget on the plea that materials for tube- wells wes 
not available. It seemed that so long as the war lasted the rural people woul 
have to go without water 1 The absence of quinine had left the masses a prey I 
malaria which disease was creating havoc in the countryside, especially in Easter 
Bengal. Quinine could be produced in the province but no attempt at chinchor 
plantation had been made. Food problem, Mr. Dutt proceeded, was an agricultur 
problem. Had there been an adequate food planning, a comprehensive agricultur 
policy on the part of the Government in the present situation would never have arise 
Had there been a regular system of marketing cottage industries the people won 
not have been forced to buy their essential requisites at fabulous prices. There w 
no policy but the policy of drifting. If there was any policy at all. Mr. Du 
would say, it was the policy of scramble for jobs for the supporters and dependents 
the Government. There was a Oivil Supply Directorate but fox the solution of tl 
food problem of this country experts had to be requisitioned from the Unih 
Kingdom* There was, in the opinion of the speaker, hardly any co-ordinath 
between the Directorate and the dlstnot magistrato* Price control wi&out pxovidli 
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means of supply had been resorted to and it naturally resulted in the growth of 
black market and prosperity of profiteers and hoarders. If things went on in this 
manner, Mr. Dutt felt, doomsday would not be very distant. If there was no 
way out the country would welcome even rationing and even that would be better 
than the present state of affair'?. Mr. Butt suggested more effective co-ordination 
between the Centre and provinces. 'I'he central committee should be in touch with 
district committees which should consist of real representatives of the people. The 
whole thing must be tackled boldly, honestly and sincerely. The operation of 
extraordinary laws and the Defence of India Rules which was the concern of the 
provincial Government, Mr. Butt continued, had left no vestige of civil liberty for 
the people. The Provincial Government had never cared to scrutinise what classes 
of eases were tried by 8])ecial tribunals and special magistrates. There were cases 
transferred to special tiibunals which ought to have been tried by ordinary couits 
with the right to appeal. 1'here were lapses on the part of the Provincial Govern- 
ment in the operation of emergency laws. But in the budget ample provision had 
been made for oiling the machinery for the maintenance of law and order. 

Even during wartime, Khan Bahadur Moazzemuddin Hossein said, the 
Government could have done a lot for the improvement of agriculture and 
industries. By doing so they could have rendered real assistance to war efforts. 
Government had, in effect, let slip an excellent opportunity for bettering the 
economic condition of the masses. In order to augment revenues the Government 
had sought to impose taxes on certain kinds of amusements and other heads. The 
Khan Bahadur would nut object to those taxes. Rather the rates proposed should have 
been higW and the scope should have been made more extensive by including in it 
taxes on cigar, cigarettes and silk, that would have touched the pockets of the rich 
alone. Advocating the imposition of an agiicuHural income tax on agriculturists 
having an income of over Rs. 2,000 a year, the Khan Bahadur held that they were 
to-day in a position to pay the tax, for the price of crops had risen by two to 
three hundrel per cent. He characterised the failure of the Government to spend a 
part of the proceeds of the Sales tax to the betterment of the people as a “breach 
of faith.” The Government, he concluded, had not only failed to initiate any 
ameliorative measures but they had definitely ignored the claims of the masses. 
They were doing practically nothing to relieve the deplorable condition prevailing 
in the country. 

^4th. FEBRUARY Speaking on the Budget estimates, Mr. Birendra Kishore 
Ray Chaudhury said that the stop gap arrangement by which the Home Minister 
had to hold the Finance portfolio also after the resignation of Dr. Syama I^osad 
Mookerjee should have been replaced long before the presentation of the Budget. 
Referring to Civil Defence expenditure, he said that this expenditure should be 
wholly Dome by the Central Government. He criticised the activites of the Civil 
Supplies Directorate, which he said, had failed to cope with the situation. The 
emergency should have been foreseen by the Government and suitable arrangements 
made. The muddle in Civil Supplies Department, which was run by LO.S. 
officers, was a sad commentary on the vaunted efficiency of the I.O.S. Mr. 
Bhirendralal Barua criticised the absence of any special provision for the 
advancement of the education of Buddhists. Mr. Nur Ahmed (Moslem League) 
characterised the budget as do-nothing and gloomy from the national point of 
view. It did not contain any scheme for the betterment of the masses of which 
the Chief Minister claimed to be the leader. He referred to what had been done by 
the Punjab Government for the improvement of the condition of the masses, 
Khan Saheb Abdul Qua»em (Moslem League) said that the piesent siippoiters of the 
Government called themselves progressives, but what they had done was to keep 
in check the ameliorative measures which had been initiated by the previous 
ministry. Mr. Rader Baksh (Moslem League) said that the present Ministry had 
shown activity only in the diiection of keeping down their political opponents. 
Maulana Akram Khan in a satirical speech twitted the Government with 
neglecting the vital bread problem. 

25th. FEBRUARY The present food situation is due mostly to the fact that 
there is really a shortage of available food-stuffs in the country”, remarked the 
Hon ’hie Mr. A, K. Fazhil Huq^ Chief Minister, in reply to the general discussion 
of the budget to-day. With refexence to the failure of the Government to deal 
with “black maikets”, the Chief Minister said that these were there all over the 
world. “Even Great Britain is not free from it. There are eountries on the 
Continent where black markets are positive scandals. They arise out of the fact 
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that in abnormal times there are people who try to make fortunes out of the misfor- 
tunes of other people. It is difiicult to control because it is a kind of dishonesty 
which is inherent in a certain section of humanity/’ He assured that all that 
Government could do to control these things would be done, and Government 
proposed to control as much as possible the abnormal situation tha^* now pievailed 
in the country. 

The Chief Minister went on that their field of taxation was very limited 
and they had got. to make a very careful choice. As regards the «utiji:estions of 
taxation on luxuries and agricultural income, he informed the House that taxing 
luxuries bad been under the consideration of Government for some time past 
and the Government was still considering the question. As regards taxation on 
agricultural income, a bill would have been introduced but had been held up for 
circumstances over which they had no contiol. Government had however not lost 
feight of these two^ pO'^sible aouices of revenue. He indicated that a modest 
scheme for e=>tabliahing eotnmunal harmony had been put forward and they 
hoped to be able to take up this question an I make some bea:innin:: before the 
close of the present financial year, lie aanounced that they had made some 

progress towards materialising the idea of having a full-fledged Fishery Department 
in the province. Befereneo had hem mide continued the Chief ^Minister, to certain 
confidential circulars in connexion uMi Ilouir Guaids to the effect that Govern- 
ment recommended to di-»tri<*t autinrities tUar only ^jcrsons r, -commended by the 
Hindu Mahasabha should be reciui*od. I here 'i’i as iiusoluttily no basis lor such 
a rumour he said. With regard to the crhicism that there was no policy behind 
the budget and that it was a heritage ol the ilie Oliiet Minister said that 
it was impossible to bieak away fiom the pa^t. 'h.ey had got to carry on and 
build on the past. As regards the policy undci lying the budget, he reiterated, 
the policy was to provide for such measures as were indispensably necessary for 
the purpose of civil defence for the effective prosecution of the war. With the 
limited resources at their disposal that was the only practical thing to do. Giving 
the assurance that everything possible • would be done by the Government to 
utilise the available^ supply of quinine to the best advantage, the Hon. Mr. Huq 
referred to the criticism made by Mr. J* B. Boss (v>iih regard to the proposal of 
Grow More Food campaign), and he was prepared to admit that there was a great 
deal of truth in the criticism made by Mr. Boss. Mr. Huq then referred to the 
Black Markets and Government’s determination to control them. 

Mr. J. B. Eo&s in his speech expressed his party’s dissatisfation with regard 
to the failure of the Government to deal with the Black Market and speculations. 
His criticism of the budget was that theie was no indication in it of any attempt 
to develop agriculture which was absolutely essential if “Grow More Food” 
campaign was to be effective. 

Dr. Badha Kumud Muhherjee emphasised the initial financial handicap which 
was throttling the economic life of the country. He urged the Bengal Government 
to take up with the Central Government, the question of redistribution of revenue 
between Bengal and the Centre. The Bengal Government eater^ for a population of 
about 60 millions with a revenue of 10 crores which showed that there was not 
enough money to go round. Nation-building departments could not thrive so 
long as this initial financial inequity remained. 

Dr. Kumud Sankar May stressed the character of the present war which 
was a total war and therefore if they wanted to get the maximum work from the 
people, it should be seen that their needs were met. They could not expect 
unhealthy people putting forth maximum efforts in times of emergency. 

K]han Bahadur Nazhuddin Ahmed ^ Frof. Eumayum Kabtr and Mr. Lalit 
Chandra Das also participated in the discussion. The Council then adjourned. 

SUPFLEMElffTAB'X DEMANDS DISCUSSED 

26th. FEBRUARY The Council discussed to-day the supplementary demand 
for the current year amounting to over Bs. 3 crores presented by the Chief 
Minister, Mr. A. K. Fazlul Huq, Initiating the discussion. Khan Bahadur Baiyed 
Muzzamuddin Eossain^ leader of the Opposition, said that the supplementary 
estimate should have been presented in the autumn session of the Council ana 
not now* It was but a mockery to present the estimates before the legislature 
after expenditure had been incurred. Commenting on the details of the estimate, 
the speaker remarked that the loan of Es. X crore from the Government of India 
for advances to small jute growers was a great mistake. The Government should 
Imve known that most of the small jute growers had already sold their jute and 

BO 
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did not require any advance for deferring sale till the rise in prices. The major 
portion of the money must be lying idle and yet Government had to pay interest 
on it. The estimate show^ a provision of Rs. 8 lakhs for a vagrants’ home and 
Rs. 53 lakhs for advance to the Director of Civil Supplies for purchase of food- 
grains ^s additional grants, but there was no word of explanation or the details of 
the policy underlying the scheme of control. The demand under Loans and 
Advances was Rs. 96i lakhs. This extra expenditure, it was stated, was due mainly 
to the distribution of agricultural loans on a large scale in areas devastated 
by the recent cyclone and flood. Such palliative measures, the Khan Bahadur 
said, would be of no help in the long run. They should have a comprehensive 
policy regarding agricultural credit instead of giving loans to agriculturists 
haphazardly, fie suggested the establishment of than a agricultural banks in this 
connexion. 

Replying, Mr. P. V. Banerjee, Revenue Minister, said that owing to the abnormal* 
situation prevailing in the province at the time, the question of a large part of 
the demand arose after the autumn session, and that was why it could not be 
placed before the House earlier. The provision of Rs 96i lakhs under the head 
“Loans and Advances”, and Rs. 49 lakhs under “Famine” had been the direct 
result of cyclone and flood which had devastated the province in October last. The 
establishment of a Directorate of Civil Supplies and the advance of Rs. 53 
lakhs under that head for the purchase of foodgrains was a development which 
normal human eyes could not foresee. Nor could they anticipate that a liberal 
scale of dearness allowance had to be granted to their employres. This allowance 
had been due to factors over which this province or the provincial Government 
had no control. Referring to the grant regarding the housing of vagrants, the 
Minister said that the question of control of vagrants had engaged the attention 
of the Calcutta Rotary Club for years past. The Government proposed to bring 
forward a Bill providing a home for 5,000 vagrants. The infirm and deceased 
vagrants would require proper treatment and attempts would be made to find 
employment for all those who had been cured and cleansed, schools would have 
to be established for children vagrants and arrangements made for the treatment 
of the sick. Turning to the demand regarding loans to small jute growers, Mr. 
Banerjee said that the loans was necessitated by the fact that the prices of jute 
last year came down considerably. In order to enable small jute growers to bold 
over their stock unfcill there was a rise in prices, roughly about Rs. 10 lakhs had 
been advanced. It was discovered later that the prices of juje had gone up and 
it was no longer necessary to make further advance. The advances were made 
from funds given by the Central Government who were not insisting on payment 
of interest. As regards the question of an advance to the Directorate of Civil 
Supplies, the Minister said that the matter would be dealt with separately and 
all inquiries would be answered. 

Election op the Peesident 

2nd. MARCH i^Bir Bijoy Prosad Singha Hoy^ ex-Minister, was electee 
President of the Council to-day. T'he vacancy was caused by the death Mr. Satyendre 
Chandra Mitter, Sir Bijoy obtained 29 votes while bis rival candidate, Khai^ 
Bahadur Ahdul Hamid Ohowdhury {Deputy President of the Council), secured 21 
votes. ^ One vote was rejected. Altogether 55 members praticipated in the election 
Sir Bijoy was the candidate of the Moslem League and the European Group whih 
Khan Bahadur Abdul Hamid Ohowdhury belonged to the Progressive Coalitioi 
Party. 

Non-Ageiceltdeal Tenancy Act 

3rd. MARCH The Council sat for half an hour to-day. The business before 
the House related to the consideration of the bill to amend the Bengal Non 
Agricultural Tenancy (Temporary Provisions Act), 1940, introduced by the Hon 
Mr. Framatha Nath Benarjee, Minister. But as the Opposition insisted on havini 
time to put in amendments, the President (Sir B. P. Singha Roy) granted then 
^ ? 1 ^' S: ^wrsday. The period of the Act in question will expir 

on Mar 1943. Phe Bill sought to extend its operation for one year more penefinj 
the introduction of a permanent and more comprehensive legislation on the subject. 

Waste Lanp Reclamation 

4th. MARCH Council passed a non-ofSieial resolution to-day urging th 

allotment of sufficient funds” m the next year’s Budget “for small irrigationa 
projects in E, and Nt Bengal “for the purpose of reclainaing cpltivablo wash 
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lands.” Khan Bahadur Satyed Muzzamuddin Eosain (Leader of the Muslim 
League Opposition), who initiated the discussion, suggested a provision of Re. 10 
lakhs for the purpose. I’d this an amendment was moved by Rai ^ahib J. M. 
Sen (Progressive Coalition) urging the allotment of ‘‘sufficient funds” for the 
purpose. The House agreed to the amendment. 

Replying to the di*^cu8Pion that followed, Khan Bahadur Bashem Alt Khan, 
Minister for Agriculture, observed that the object of the resolution was laudable 
but the problem was a vast one. Ihere were thousands of acres of lands lying 
waste in the province, which if made arable would no doubt prove of immense 
benefit to the people. But it was not possible for this Government or any other 
Government, even in normal times to tackle this question easily I’he Government 
were however doing something in this respect. They had already had certain 
schemes one of whien aimed at helping district boards in taking up small projects 
like this. In last year’s Budget they had piovided Rs. 50,(Xi0 for the purpose, and 
some of the di«^trict boards had taken advantage of the Government schemes. 
Besides this, the Government also dit-tribnted loans for excavation of tanks, and 
in this connexion, K&. 47,000 was advanced by the Government by^ way of loan. 
The resolution was ijassed as amended. The Council then adjourned till Monday. 

Supply & Cokteol of Foodstuffs 

Sth. MARCH : — I he food situation in the countiy was discussed in the Council 
when the Leader of the Opi>o&ition (Khan Bahadur Saitjed Sfuazzamu^din Ho&sain) 
moved his special motion urging the Goveinment to launch upon a comprehensive 
scheme for supplying the requirements of the people. O'he Khan Bahadur moved : 
“That this Coun<‘il is of opinion that the mea^-ures so far taken by the Government 
for ensuring supply and control of piices of food, clo^h and other necessaries of 
life, have been wholly inadequate and ineffective and urges Government to draw 
up immediately and iraj lemenfc a comprehensive scheme for supply and control 
01 prices of food and other necessaries of life both in urban and rural areas, if 
necessary, in consultation with the leaders of all parties and other prominent 
members of both Houses of Legislature who take interest in such matters.” 

While not minimising the needs of the uiban and industrial areas, the Khan 
Bahadur specially refOKTed to the distress of the poorer section of the people in 
rural areas and urged that unless steps were taken to save these people, there 

might have a repetition of the havoc that was caused to the country in last 

century when people died in thousands. He asked Goveinment to think out a 
comprehensive scheme of rationing for the whole of Bengal and not merely of the 
city and of the industrial areas. I'he price of rice was rising and he charged the 
Government with abetting profiteers and hoarders by not fixing a maximum price 
of rice earlier. If that was done, the poorer section of the people would not have been 
hit. Giving a constructive suggestion, he said that if the whole of the Government 
staff in the ruial areas* was utilised, they could get complete figures for the purpose 
of introducing card system. In this connexion he offered his services for a time 

and averred that necessary provisions could be made for a proper rationing. It 

was high time that the policy of drift should be given up and a comprehensive 
scheme on a systematic basis should be launched upon and it should be seen that 
the scheme was given effect to. Otherwise they should lay down their office. 

Begum Hamida Momtn said that it was an irony of fate that the Chief Minister 
had shouted that the problem of Bengal was the question of dal and bhat and 
now they were faced with a serious food situation. There was no indication 
that Government was anxious to relieve the distress. Rice was selling to«day 
at Rs. 20 per maund. If that was the position now, what was going to happen 
in the interval before they got the new crop t Ordinary people did not under- 
stand politics. They wanted food and if that was not formcoming, Government 
was to be blamed. 

Supporting the motion, Mr. J. McFarlane said that it was sufficient to say that 
the food position had been and was still grave and all steps hitherto taken had proved 
ineffective. The problem of adequate food-stuffs was not peculiar to this country but 
was commom practically in all other countries, and he doubted whether anyone of 
of them had found complete satisfactory solution of it But with regard to rice, 
this province had hitherto shown to be more or less self-sufficient In 1941-42 there was 
considerable surplus. People generally held that a large stock of food-stuffs 
existed in the country but they unfortunately in the main appeared to be under 
the control of profiteers and headers and it was dealing wim these rather that 
Government had shown such lamentable weakness. The only method to de|d 
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witJi them was to confiscate their stochs, fine them, imprison them, all three* 
It would do no harm to treat them rough, No treatment was too severe to such 
enemies of society. He hoped Government would adopt this view and broadcast 
their intentions of dealing mercilessly with these people, and they would find 
plenty of support if they did it Let the names of those people who had been 
found guilty of the crime and the punishment meted out to them be published 
in the press. Much criticism had been heard, he continued, in regard to the 
personnel of the Director of Supplies. He asked Government to consider whether 
it was fair or reasonable to expect that officials, however willing they might be to 
apply their minds to the new task, should suddenly become possessed of intimate 
knowledge of business of purchasing and supplying foodstufis. Was Government 
satisfied that the essential qualifications, knowledge arid experience of business 
were not to be found outside the' rank of the civil service ? Finally, he asked for 
an assurance from Government if they regard dearness allowance as only 
temporary and unsatisfactory expedient for meeting the high price and they 
recognised the inherent danger of such allowance, one of which was the danger 
into the hands of the profiteers. 

fith, MAHCH : — Mr. Humayun Kahir moved an amendment to-day reading : “That 
for the words ‘^ensuring supply and control of prices of food, cloth and other ne- 
cessies of life have been wholly inadequate and ineffective and urges Government 
to draw up immediately and implement a comprebensive scheme for supply and 
control of prices of fuod and other necessaries of life both in urban and rural 
areas, if necessary”, the following words be substituted : — 

“Ensuring supply of food, clothing and other necessaries of life at controlled 
prices requires revision in the light of experience so far gained and urges upon the 
Government to declare Bengal a deficit piovinee immediately and take such steps 
as may be necessary tor ensuring the supply of a minimum quota of food and 
other necessaries to all persons in rural as well as urban areas.” 

Mr. Kabir wanted to know whether Government had been advised that Bengal 
might very soon face a serious situation of famine and whether it was not a fact 
that the export of rice was going on from this province. He criticised the wisdom 
of giving news about the contemplated introduction of rationing system 
prematuiely which had only the effect of raising prices. 

“As the wording of the special motion may imply a vote of censure on the 
Ministry,” the Hon’ble the Chief Minister intervened in the debate and said that 
he was free to admit that the result so far taken to tackle the problem had not 
proved satisfactory or adequate. From that point of view, without admitting that 
“we are liable to be censuied,” they were prepared to announce here and now that 
they were taking most adequate steps that were possible to be taken in order tc 
meet the emergent situation. If necessary, they weie prepared to accept the specia] 
motion so long as it was understood that Government did not accept its implications 
of their failure to deal with the situation. If that was made clear, Government 
would accept the resolution and take steps on the lines suggested by the Leader of 
the Opposition. It was not their intention to have the matter talked out and It 
necessary they would give this House another day, any number of days in order t< 
give suggestions. Government were not going to evade facing the situation arising 
out of the motion. The was the view of the Government. 

In his statement the Hon’ble lifawah ffabibuJla Bahadur of Dacca, Ministei 
for Commerce and Labour said that the provision of foodstuffs at reasonable pricet 
for the people of Bengal had received his closest attention since he took charge ol 
the depaitment He emphasised that for rice the loss of import from Burma, the 
denial of boats, the demands for military, the normal commitments to Bihar and 
Assam, hoarding on a fairly extensive scale had all tended to create local shortages. 
Except rice, this province was deficient in respect of all other essential food 
supply, viz, wheat, dal, mustard, sugar and salt and had to depend in varying 
degrees upon the supplies it could secure from the producing provinces. Thus foi 
wheat Bengal was dependant on the Punjab, for dal and mustard largely on Bihai 
and the United Provinces, for sugar again on Bihar and on salt for supply from 
overseas and the Weast coast of India. In any scheme of controlled distribution, 
the Minister proceeded, it was necessary that the price at the source should* be 
known and controlled. In almost all the food-stufis they had to obtain from other 
provinces this diflSculty was experienced. Added to this was the difficulty that no 
province now appeared to admit that it had surplus in respect of any food*stuff£ 
and they had often to contend with other provincial embargoes on the export oi 
their food-stuffs. “The Government of India”, he told the House, “are now evolving 
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a scheme for control of food-stuffs on an All-Tndia basis» It is hoped that when 
this scheme is under way we shall receive the share we are entitled to not only 
on the basis of our large ]>opulation, our contribution to war effort and industry, but 
also upon the ground that this province must receive a preference being mosi 
exposed to enemy attack/’ 

The Hon’ble Minister then indicated the action taken by the Government in 
respect of different food-stuffs, kerosene and coal. As regards rice, Government pro- 
posed to create and maintain in Oalcntta and at principal deficit areas a reserve oi 
paddy or rice. This reserve would not be for consumption but for throwing or 
the market whenever necessary at moderate prices under a system of free trade. I 
was obvious that such a reserve could only be obtained on the new crop and i 
good new crop. Government had their agents now operating in the elected district’ 
and had fixed a ceiling price for purchase. As regards the price control on ric’ 
that had already been relaxed on executive instructions to district magistrates no 
to take action except in cases of gross proffteenng, the Minister hoped that the, 
would be able to build up a reserve as intended. Failing this their future polic. 
must depend on whether they could succeed in creating a “ bottle neck control” ii 
rice at least in the now dominating market of Calcutta. In this connexion th 
Minister pointed out that the agency system had been given a go-bye and unde 
the new system there would be only buyer and that was the Government. Unde 
the new system the Government had appointed a food giain officer who along wit' 
his officers would purchase rice at a fair and leasouable price. So far as whea 
was concerned, the Government of India put the Bengal Government into difficultie 
by fixing a price of wheat in the primary markets. Eecently the Government c 
India had decontrolled the price but supplies had been coming in only in driblet* 
The 3 import of wheat into Calcutta which normally had been 18,000 tons a mout 
had during the last six months totalled only 25,005 tons. In January the suppi 
was as little as f87 tons. He hoped that with the adoption of the new purchase polic 
by the Government of India the position would improve. With regard to mustan 
oil, a small stock of oil lifeely to meet Calcutta’s requirements for about 2 week 
was now held on Government account by a leading Calcutta firm. The inteiitloi 
was to use it in case of emergency which might result in the city mills temporaril; 
closing down. Ihe disturbances in last August effected very seriously the supply o 
dal from Bihar. The position had somewhat improved since then. Importers c 
Bengal whe had made large purchases in U. P. had their stocks suddenl; 
immobilized. Their protest to U. P. and the Central Governments yielded n< 
results. On their renewed represeutaiion to the Government of India agams 
Bengal’s immediate demand of 75,000 maunds, their agents had lately receive 
permit for a little over 2,000 maunds from the Bihar Government, i,e, a little ov€ 
one day’s lequlrement of Calcutta. As in the case of whtat so this case also d« 
monstrated the futility of attempts to safeguard the supply position of a defic 
piovince without the active assistance or pxoiection from the Centre. He hope 
the position would impiove with the new policy inaugurated by India Governmen 
In respect of sugar, they might have to revise quotas allotted to different areas an 
channels of supply but the piesent scheme, he claimed, had already had tl 
beneficial result ol making sugar available in the Calcutta markets, Wo tar as sa 
was concerned, airangemeuts had been made with the Government of India 
secure vessels to cany the salt cargoes. The present position was that there wj 
I ff lakhs maunds of salt in the Government gola { adequate for two months ) ar 
the dealers had an additional supply lor about three or four weeks. As regard 
coal the problem was essentially one of transport and there was no dearth 
coaf. Lately an agreement had been reached whereby Bengal had been alloth 
its own quota of wagons, —Bengal’s share being 360u wagons placed at the dispos 
of the Director of Civil Supplies, There were still difficulties in as much as t! 
collierieB on oue excuse or other had been avoiding entering into coniracts wi 
the coal dealers to whom Government had allotted wagons and there was still t 
shortage of total wagons available, With the strong action taken against a ve 
bific coal dealer for disobeying the order against retail sale it was hoped that so loi 
wagons continued to be made available the supply for the city would not 
allowed to fall short seriously. As* regards kerosene, Government had lately pi 
naied a scheme for the distribution throughout the province. Coder the sdba* 
the Dt. Magistrate was to be kept fully informed of the dealers selected by t 
asent of the Oil Companies and of the quota of oil allotted during the montli 
delivered to approved dealers or consumers during the month. Bengal's 
gtandaxd cloth for the quarter February-April was 75 lakhs yards. 
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86d distribution in the first instance mainly in the jute growing districts which had 
not been benefited from an increase in the price of paddy and in the district of 
Midnapore. The actual distribution would be made through the existing trade 
channels subject to the supervision and control of the local officer. The provincial 
Government, he added, had now agreed to bear financial responsibilities for this 
scheme. 

Mr. J. B. Boss, Leader of the European Group, said that there was no 
doubt that Government had been attempting to tackle the food problem but there 
was also no doubt that Government had allowed the position to go completely out 
of hand. The fundamental problem within the province at the time was adequate 
supply of rice. As regards wheat, they had heard a great deal some three months 
ago about Government having arranged with the British Government that shiploads 
of wheat were ariiving at Calcutta from Australia to supplement their requirements. 
But they had not heard anything about the arrival of wheat since then. He 
thought that if the shipment of wheat materialised, the rice position of the province 
would be considerably eased. The minister had stated that a Food Grain pun'bas- 
ing officer had been appointed and he and his staff would have the monopoly of 
purchase of rice of the province. But there were ceitain forces at work which 
would prevent him and his officeis from cairying out their duties satisfactorily. 
Mr. Ross referied to the statement made the other day by the minister concerned 
about tile rice position for 1942-43 wherein it was stated that the estimated 
production of rice was 23 per cent short of their requirements and remarked 
that a reply of this nature, if correct, must have the effect of aggravating the 
position. It would inevitably encourage the tendency on the part of the cultivators 
and the stockists in the rural areas to hoard stocks. If the Government were 
convinced that the figures given were substantially correct, they should be 
endeavouring to seeuie additional supplies from other provinces and seeking the 
the help of the Government of India in this respect. But they had not heard that 
Government had taken any action in this matter. If, on the other hand, 
Government considered that the figures about liee were unreliable, it was their duty 
then to use the whole machinery of administration to ascertain the fact. 

Debate on Floud Commission Report 

11th. MARCH Non-official resolutions were discussed by the Council when it took 
up further consideration of the resolution moved by Mr. Latafat Hussain asking the 
Government to take decision without delay on tne recommendations of the Floud Com- 
mission and give effect to them within the next financial year, Khan Bahadur 
Satyed Muzzamuddin Hossaln said that it was imperative on Government to con- 
sider seriously what could be done to improve the lot of agriculturists. It would 
be a crime to sit idle even after getting sufficient material for proceeding with the 
' task of overhauling the whole land revenue structure of Bengal, more suited to the 
present condition. A conference was convened in July last which was postponed 
sine die. The agrlcultuiists of the country were now in a desperate condition and 
Government could at least take decision on the recommendations of the Commission 
regarding reduction of abnormally high rentals, stoppage of enhancements and 
imposition of agricultural income tax for improving agriculture. Experiments 
could also be made as to the best scheme of nationalising lauds in small expert- 
menal areas. If Government sat idle it could be then rightly charged with culpable 
negligence. 

Replying the Revenue Minister { Hon^ble Mr, Framatha Nath Banerjee) said 
that the acceptance of the recommendations of the Floud Commission would involve 
a change in the economic stiucture of the province, In view of the various diffi- 
culties in the way of accepting the recommendations, he agreed that it would be 
useful for them, for the leaders of the different parties, to meet and give him 
advice about the practicability of carrying out all or some of the recommendations 
of the Commission in the altered situation of the countiy. The Minister admitted 
that there was an urgent demand by the vast majority of people for something to 
be done in this matter. He also realised that some change in the economic land 
system was absolutely essential. He was aware that the land system was too 
wooden and too anti-diluvian, but the question was one of practicability. Ihey had 
in front of them the biggest war, and what economic organisation there would be 
after the war no one knew. They had however to pioceed on the present basis. 
The Minister proposed to give his decision in the matter within the next few days 
but before he gave his decision he w^ould like to get the co-operation of all sections 
of the House. He agreed with the view that in abuoixna! times like this if the 
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economic structure of the proviq^e was to be altered, that alteration should have 
the willing co-operation of all sections of the communities as far as possible. In 
that view he proposed shortly to convene a conference of leaders of the different 
parties to discuss this matter, and he would request the mover no" to press his 
motion. 

With the leave of the House, Mr. Latafat Hussain withdrew his le-olution. 

Expenditure on Civiu Defence 

12th. MARCH:— The Council adopted a non-official tesolution to- lay urging 
that 90% of the expenditure on civil defcn<e measuies in the province be met from 
Central levenues. The Government was lequested to make a representation to the 
Government of India. Mr. Nur Ahmed, mover of t'»e re-»olntion, and its supporters 
stressed the need for Ad^^quate provision tor nation-building departments and said 
that much money would he available for the purpose if the Government bore a 
large propoition of the expenditure on civil defence measures in Bengal. Ths 
Piemier, Mr. A* Fazlul Huq expres^-ing his sympathy with the ohj»^ct of the 
motion said that the Government wnild forward the proceedings to the proper 
quarteis with thfir “htrongest ivommendution.” He added that they w mid wel- 
come the day when they received substantial help in the matter fiom the Govern - 
ment of India. 

Improvement of "'ailors’ Condition 

Mr. Nur Ahmed in another ivsolution asked the Government of India to place 
at the disposal of the Bengal Government at lump sum of Rs. 50 ciores for im- 
proving the condition of sailors, seamen, soldiers and nou-combatanis actively 
participating in the war effort in Bengal and for the rehabilitation of the families 
that evacuated from their homes on military ground. The resolution was accepted 
without opposition. 

Salt Manufacture in Bengal 

The 3rd resolution, moved by the same member and accepted by the House, 
requested the Governo* to make an immediate representation to the Government 
of India to give all reasonable facilities and assistance for developing the manu- 
facture of salt in Bengal. Mr, <7. K Burman, Minister for Excise, said that 
arrangements had been made in certain parts of the 24 Farganas and Midnapore 
districts for producing salt as a cottage industry. There was no difficulty about 
that. The Government’s scheme for production of the commodity on a big scale 
was still under the consideration of experts and the Industrial Survey Committee. 
It had, therefore, not been possible for then to forward the scheme to the 
Control Government. The Council at this stage adjourned till March 22. 

Debate on Food Situation 

22iid. MARCH The question of rice shortage was again raised when Mr. 
iV. Burman, Minister on behalf of the Nawb Bahadur of Dacca, informed Khan 
Bahadur Saiyed Muzzamuddin EosaiKii Leader of the Muslim League Opposition, 
that the actual deficit was not expected to be more than 10 against which there 
was the probability of some stock remaining from last year’s exceptionally good 
crop. The total quantity of rice required for consumption could not be accurately 
estimated, the estimated requirements being based on an average of ^4 lbs of rice 
per capita annually. The crop forecasts together with net imports lor B years 
preceding 1942 placed the average resources at about 76 lakhs tons againa the 
average requirements of 92 lakhs tons. 

The Government, however, were trying to import from surplus provinces 
through the Government of India who had inaugurated a scheme of co-ordinated 
purchase of foodgrains. Along with a scheme of distribution which was now 
under consideration these supplies were expected to reduce the deficit to a 
minimum. In the light of latest information it might be stated that imports were 
expected at once in substantial quantities aud special arrangements were being 
made by the Central Government to expedite it. It would not be in public interest 
to disclose the figures. The imported rice would benefit not only Calcutta but 
also other deficit districts. 

Later» during the resumed debate on the special motion of Khan Bahadur 
Muazzamuddin Bosain about the food situation, Mr. Bur Ahmed {Muslim Les^e) 
emphasized tlm seriousness of the position and urged the Government to take 
immediate stei^ to bring relief to the sufferers. 

Mr. Hamidul Euq Ohowikury (Muslim League) accused the Ministry of not 
paying sufficient attention to the food question. He said that if a weU*tihimil^bt-ont 
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echeme had been adopted ia 1942, the present crisis might have been averted. He 
had not concluded when the Council adjourned. 

23rd. MARCH The four^day debate on the food situation in the Province 
concluded this afternoon when the House, hy 16 to 15 votes, passed a Government 
party member's amendment on the subject. The substantive motion of the 
Opposition (Muslim League), which ‘expressed the opiniou that measures so far 
taken by the Goverament for ensuring supplies and control of prices of food, cloth 
and other necessaries of life have been ‘^wholly inadequate and ineffective”, was 
lost without a division. The European Group voted with the Muslim League 
against the amendment and of the three members of the official Congress Party 
present in the House, two voted with the Government Party for the amendment 
and the third remained neutral. The amendment expressed th,e view that measures 
so far taken by the Government for ensuring su{>ply of food, cloth and other 
necessaries of life at controlled prices required revioion in the light of experience 
so far gained and urged the Government to declare Bengal a deficit province 
immediately and take such steps as might be necessary for ensuring the supply of 
a minimum quota of food and other necessaries to all persons in rural as well as 
urban areas Replying to the debate, Mr. P. 2V. Ba7ierjee, Minister in charge of 
Civil Supplies, said that he would accept the Opposition motion if its “censure 
portion” was left out. He announced that the Government of India had expressed 
its willingness to help Bengal in every possible way and food grains had got 
started coming to Calcutta for the purpose of replenishing supplies in the city. He 
further informed the House that the Government would soon consider the question 
of introducing rationing system in Calcutta. The Council at this stage adjourned 
till the 2iid. April but iu view of the development regarding the political deadlock 
in the Assembly and the Governor’s proclamation subsequently, no meeting was 
held on this day and the House adjourned sine die. 
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Proceedings of the Assembly 

Budget Session — Shillong — 8th to 27th. March 1943 

Financial Statement for 1943—44 

The Budget session of the Assam Legislative Assembly commenced at Shillong 
on the 8th. MARCH 1943 with the Hon’ble Bj. Basanta Kumar Das, Speaker 
in the chair. 

Introducing the Budget for the year 1943-44, Mr. Abdul Matin Choudhury, 
Finance Minister disclosed an estimated revenue deficit of Rs. 10,10,000. 

The year 1943-44 starts with an estimated opening balance of Ks. 70,39,000. 
Receipts are estimated at Rs. 10,40,08,000 (Revenue Receipts Rs. 3,64,20,000 and 
Capital Receipts Rs. 6,75,88,000.) The estimated expenditure has been taken at 
'Rs. 10,7-i.l8,(^0 (Revenue Expenditure Rs. 3,72,29,000 and Capital Expenditure 
Rs. 7,00,89,000 thus leaving a closing surplus balance of Rs. 43,29,000. 

The Revenue Budget shows a deficit which is estimated at Rs. 8,09,000 This 
again does not reveal the true position as it includes (1) Rs. 1,0'J,0{X) on 
account of Collective Fines and (2) Rs. 18,90,000 less Rs. 17 89.000 shown on the 
expenditure side or Rs. 1,01,000 net on account of Receipts from the Motor 
Transport Organisation, the expenditure on which except for the recurring charges 
is debitable to the Capital Head 55B. The result is that the real revenue deficit is 
estimated to be Rs. 10,10,6{X), 

Mr. Ohoudhury said that war conditions still pervaded the atmosphere and 
problems brought in their train still continued to influence and determine the 
policy of the Government. 

Tne food situation, he added, was absorbing the anxious thought of the 
Government and provision had been made for an increased expenditure on the 
‘*grow more food” campaign and for bringing more land under cultivation. 

Turning to the Budget proper he said that according to the revised estim ite 
for 1942-43 a revenue deficit of Rs. 9,^,CXX) was anticipated but the real deficit was 
not likely to be more than Rs. 2,42,000. The Budget estimate for 1943-44 anticipa- 
ted a revenue deficit ot Rs. 10.10,000. 

Mr. Bohini Kumar Choudhury, Leader of the Opposition sought to move an 
adjournment motion over the Jorhat jail disturbance on Feb. 24. But Sir Md. 
SaiiduUa, the Premier having stated mat a judicial inquiry by the Deputy Com- 
missinuer of Jorhat was proceeding the motion was not pressed. 

General Discussion of Budget 


10th. MARCH The general discussion on the Budget began in the Assembly 
today. Mr. Baidynath Mookherjee criticized the Government for the lack of any 
well-thought-out plan for improving the conditions of the people. Judging from the 
poor attendance of members, he said the Assembly was no longer representative of 
the people and as such he appealed to the Governor either to dissolve the House 
and order fresh elections or suspend the constitution. He referred to the rising 
prices of foodstufis and criticized the Government’s policy of price control as 
ineffective. Mr. Bohini Kumar Chowdhury urged the need for adequate provision 
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for families of security prisoners. Mr. Arnold Whittakar^ leader of the European 
Group, after congratulating the Government on estimating a deficit of only Rs. 10 
lakhs in a province now situated in a theatre of war, said that unless new sources 
of revenue weie found to cover wai-timc windfalls, the province would be fa<*ed 
with deficits^ alter the war, and there would be a shrinkage, instead of expansion of 
nation-building activities. Mr. Maghul Hm&ain Chowihury asked tor sinpension of 
the collection of agricultural loans in distress areas in the ^^iirma Valley. Mr. 
Abdur Eahman said that the supply and price control policies of the Government 
were a failure. 

11th. MARCH The Budget debate in the Assembly concluded today. Two 
members from the Congress group out of four ])resent in the House paiticipated 
in the discussion. Mr. C\ Goldsmith said that freedom from want wouid solve 99% 
of the problems of the people of Assam. I he time was not opportune for the 
taking up of big objects. If the people were kept contented, it ivoiild help the war 
effort indirectly. Replying to the debate, the Premier Sir Muhammad Saadulla 
said that his Ministry was not responsible for t!ie arrest of MLA.’s in the Province. 
Criticisms of the Natiniijil War Fiont Movement were based on civil information 
or misinformation. The movement had justified its existence. Regarding the treat- 
ment of prisoners in jails, ,<ir Mutiammad r**tnarked timt those who wanted home 
comforts in jail were miMtnk^*n. He in'UcatMd the steps taken in the matter of 
allowances to security prisoners and asnured the House that each case would be 
carefully considered. Referring to tl e loss sustained by the Government, lo<sal 
bodies and private persons as a re'»iili of arson and looting during the past few 
months, the Premier asked his ciilics whose creed was non-violence whether any 
words of condemnation were forth ’orainii: from tltein auainst these acta of sabotage. 
Mr. Dak$hina Gupta (Congress) aaid that indnidual ld)» rty and individual 
freedom of speech and a<'tiou had been denied to all and the Press had been gagged. 
•‘Suppression of normal life and suppression of news was the order of the day,” 
said Mr. Gupta. He asked the Premier to shake off his ‘pen'oek’s feathers” lent by 
the bureaucracy and follow the only honourable cour.se which Mr. Alla Bux and Dr, 
Syamaprosad Mukherjee have followed. 

CouET OF Wards Bill 

I2th. MARCH The Assembly today passed the Assam Court of Wards 
(Amendment) Bill of 1941 and considered the Shillong Execution of Decrees Bill, 
1943 and the Shillong Attachment of ii^alaries Bill, 1943. 

Nurses’ Registration BhjL 

13th. MARCH 'Pbe Assembly today passed the consideration stage of 
the Assam Nurses’, Midwives’ and Health Visitors’ Registration Bill. Mr. Arnold 
Whittaker^ leader of the European Group, expressed satisfaction that the Bill was 
an all-party measure and had emerged from the select committee in an improv^ 
form. Dr. G* G* Terrell said that the Bill, if passed into law, would fulfil a long- 
felt want in the province. He expressed gratitude to the Shillong Welsh Mission 
Hospital for havinij shouldered the responsibility for training nurses at present, and 
hoped that this legislation will encourage the starting of additional training centres. 

AI.LEGBD Police Excesses 

Mr. Rohini Choudhury asked leave to move an adjournment motion to consider 
the situation arising out of alleged indibcriminate house-searches, arrests and 
assaults and detention of a large number of people in Qauhati Jaib in certain 
villages in Nalbari 'I'hana from the 2nd to 9th March last b;^ way of what he 
described as a reprisal, being unable to detect the offenders responsible for stealing 
six guns from licence-holders. Sj. Choudiury said that about ox more than 2(D 
men of the Nalbari Thana went to different villages. There was no warrant of 
arrest against any particular individual and theie was no mention of any bouse, 
where the search was to take place, because nobody could say who had stolen the guns. 
Almost every house was searched and nothing incriminating was found. People, 
who raised a single word of protest was arrested, handcuffed and sometimes 
assaulted and were brought to Gauhati. People, against whom there was no 
evidence, were arrested and put into jail simply on suspicion. Bail petitaons were 
moved, &ey were rejected. Some villagers, through fear, ran away from villages. 
The occurrences of assault took place in 14 villages. Sj. Choudhury said that on the 
3xd Marcht 44 persons were still detained in jsdl. 

Premier, Sir Ud. Saadulla, replying, said that the modon was out 
order. Bj* Choudhury should have come with this motion on the ffrst day 
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instead he came to-day after the House sat for one week. The Premier explained 
the circumstances necessitating the sending out of raid parties to these areas where 
persons impersonating as policemen in Khaki dress had been terrorising the 
people and in fact took away six licensed guns from Nalbari by false irapersoni- 
fication^ Similar methods, he added, had been adopted previously too in Nowgong 
where 17 guns were stolen out of which 16 were since recovered. He said that the 
searches were made not to terrorise people, but to maintain law and order. Con- 
tinuing, Sir Md. Saadullah stated that 22 persons, wanted in other connections, were 
arrested from Nalbari in the course of the searches there. He said that there was 
no case of assault by the Police. 

Sj. Choudhury did not press the motion, when he was assured by the Premier 
that in future he would see that a big police force would be accompanied by a 
Magistrate. 

Black Market Activities 

15th. MARCH : — Questions relating to black market activities in the province 
were raised in the Assembly today on a cut motion moved by Mr. Baidyanath 
Mookerjee under general administration. Mr. F, H, 8. Lewis recommended seveie 
punishment to people connected with such activities. Dr. C. G. Terrell said that 
the price of quinine in the black market was many times more than the Govern- 
ment price. Sir Mahammad Saadulla, Premier, replying said that there was no 
black market for quinine in Assam and that Government had taken steps to provide 
quinine at as fair a price as possible. Referring to the supply problem, he said 
that Government has been doing its utmost to secure essential foodstuffs, such as 
dal, atta, flour, mustard oil and kerosene. Mr. Karunasindhu Roy (Congress) 
suggested the opening of Government shops in all rural areas for a fair distribution 
of footstuffs. The House ultimately passed demands under the heads general 
administration and revenue and civil defence. 

18th. MARCH : — The Assembly today passed all demands for grants under 
police, public health, education (other than European) and medical. The cut 
motions were either lost or withdrawn. Moving a cut motion under public health, 
Mr. Baidyanath Mukherjee criticized Government policy of giving inadequate grant 
to this department. He condemned the present dual control under which public 
health officers had to work in districts. He suggested that these officers should be 
brought under the control of Assistant Directors of Public Health instead of the present 
arrangement of being under Civil Burgeons. He complained that the number of 
dispensaries was inadequate and the stock of medicine meagre. Maulvi Abdur 
Rahman^ Maulvi Amjad Alt and Mr. Nirendra Nath Dey also criticized the work- 
ing of the department in certain matters. Replying Miss Mavis Lunn, Minister, 
Public Health, said the question of the reorganization of the Public Health depart- 
ment was under the consideration of the Government. Mr. Mookerjee’s cut motion was 
lost and the original demand passed. 

When the House discussed medical grants, Mr. D. R. iST, Moore referred to the 
inadequate supply of quinine. 

Security Prisoners in Assam 

. The number of security prisoners detained in different jails in Assam was approxi- 
mately 227 and amongst them only sixteen were getting family or personal allow- 
ance— thus said Mr. Rupnath Brahma^ Judicial Minister, replying to a question of 
Mr. Kamim Kumar Sen (Ex-Minister) today during the interpellation peiiod. The 
Minister added that orders had been passed for grant of allowances In other cases 
and those were constantly increasing. Being asked on what basis the amount 
of such allowance was fixed, Mr. Brahma said that it was fixed on a consideration 
of what was strictly necessary to maintain the family in view of its numbers and 
ordinary habit of living* 

Stating the policy of releasing the Security prisoners, Mr. Brahma said that 
Government were prepared to release those who would give an undertaking to ’abstain 
from in any way promoting the activities of any movement which aimed at the 
sub-version of Government if their undertaking could be trusted. In the matter of 
release the Deputy Commissioners used their discretion and the Minister expressed 
his inability to inform the exact number of prisoners released in pursuance of this 
policy. But he stated that some 30 had already be<m released. 

Regarding the policy adopted by the Government in the granting of parole to 
political prisoners, Mr. Brahma said : ''Government are not ordinarily prepared to 
grant parole since little reliance can be placed on persons who are not prepared to 
give a general undertaking to be of good behaviour in the respect already indicated! 
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but desire release for particular private ends. Release on mere parole Is therefore 
confined to cases of proved necessity where reliance can also be placed on hononr- 
abie observance of the conditions which must necessarily as a rule be stated 
by “writing’^ 

The FiNAircE Bill 1943 

22nd. MARCH:— The Assembly today passed the Shillong (Execution of Decrees) 
Bill, Shillong Attachment of Salaries Bill, and the Assam Finance Bill, 1043. 

The Finance Bill imposes taxation at the current year’s rates under the 
Agricultural Income Tax Act, 1939. The Execution of Decrees Bill provides legal 
machinery for the purpose from British courts to Khasi State tenitofy and vice 
versa. By the Attachment of Salaries Bill the basic salary exempted is raised to 
from Rs. 40 to Rs. 100. 

Supplementary Demands 

23rd. MARCH The Assembly to-day passed supplementary demands for 
grants for 1942-43 under various heads amomiting to Rs. 6936,843. All cut motions 
were either lost or withdrawn. During the debate several members urged suggestion 
of the realization of agricultural loans in Surma Valley. 

Maulavi Manawar AH, Revenue Minister said that orders had been issued not 
to use coercion but persuasion in realizing loans. The dual control of the Public 
Health Department was criticized by several members when grants for the depart- 
ment were discussed. Replying Sir Mohammad Saadulla, Premier said that the 
separation of the Public Health and Medical Departments was a complicated 
problem. He, however, assured the House that prompt measures had been taken to 
deal with malaria. 

Surplus Rice in Assam 

27th. MARCH i—Assam would have a rice surplus of approximately five million 
maunds (5.000,000) — this was disclosed by the Premier, Sir Muhammad Saadullah 
today. Sir Muhammad said that to keep this surplus in stock would be depriving 
many hungry mouths of food in other provinces. He leminded the House of the 
situation in Bengal, as a result of shortage of rice, and said that on the suggestion 
of the Government of India the Assam Government has agreed to send 5,000 tons 
of rice to Bengal. In this respect his Government was not guided by any mercenary 
motive, but simply on humanitarian considerations. Dealing with the question of 
export, Sir Muhammad said that whatever quantity the province could afford to export 
would go to the Government of India. The l^remier appealed to the members to 
forget all their differences and rise equal to the occasion in extending their whole- 
hearted co-operation. The statement was made in the course of the four hours’ 
debate on the economic situation in the province. The House then adjourned. 


The Assam Legislative Council 

Budget Session— Shillong— 3th. to 13th. March 1943 

Rice Position in Assam 

9th. MARCH Ihe Council todajr passed the Goalpara Tenancy (Amendment) Bill, 
the Bylhet Tenancy (Amendment) Bill, and the Assam Moneylenders’ Bill, as pass^ 
during the last sesion by the Assembly on amendments suggested by the Governor. 

A statement on the rice position in Assam was made by Sir Muhammad 
Saadulla, Premier replying to a debate raised through a resolution moved by 
Mr. Satyendra Mohan Lahiri who urged stoppage of export of rice from 
the province. 

The Premier said that he estimated a surplus of about 2,100,000 maunds of 
rice of which 1,400.000 maunds are to be allotted for military requirements and for 
labourers in Assam and the rest would be kept in reserve for any emergency.. It 
would be costly, he added, to undertake any statistical investigation into rice crops 
as advised by the mover. He also stated that the Government of India had asked 
the Assam Govarnment to give the province’s marketable surplus for the benefit of 
other deficit provinces. He, however, added that at present rice exports outside the 
province were prohibited. 

Mr. Barat Chandra Bhattaoharyya requested the Government not to allow 
exports of rice until the next erop was harv^ted. The resolution was withdrawiif 
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Gbneeal Discussion op Budget 

12th. MARCH:— The Council to-day concluded dipcussion on the Budget. 
Replying on the debate Khan Bahadur Moulvi Saiydur Rahman, Minister for 
Education, said that the Government would consider the criticisms made by mem- 
bers. Regarding land revenue remission the Government, he said, had decided to 
stop it unless there was flood, pestilence or famine to justify remission. The 
Government was fully alive to the problem of food and cloth supply and hoped to 
meet the situation through its supply department. Nothing would be done by the 
Ministry to jeopardize the province's food supply. Referring to dearness allowance 
for primary school teachers, the Minister said that the responsibility rested with 
local bodies. 

At yesterday’s meeting some members criticized the mass literacy campaign of 
Government and suggested that the money spent for the campaign be devoted to an 
extension and improvement of primary education. 

The need for more subsidised dispensaries in the countryside was pointed out 
by Mr. H. Emhlen, Leader of the European Group. He also referred to the “grow 
more food” campaign and said : “Last year Government inaugurated a “grow more 
food” campaign with gratifying results ; but just what it actually meant in terms of 
maunds of foodstuffs produced is the problem at Calcutta. The present situation 
emphasises the need for more up-to-date and ^ accurate methods of assessing the 
total crop production of foodstuffs in the province,” He pointed out the necessity 
of bringing waste land under cuLivation and advised Government to make a small 
grant on all new land brought into cultivation. He also advised Government to 
obtain from the Government of India a substantial grant for opening up new land. 
He thought that the cultivation of tobacco might be taken up with profit both to 
Government and to educated young men. Government should arrange for the 
training of a few young men in the cultivation of tobacco. In conclusion he said 
that Government should from now think of the post-war reconstruction problems of 
the province. In this connexion he stressed the necessity of modernization of the 
provincial road transport system and improvement of village roads. 

Maulvi Abdul ma^eed Choudhury referred to the deplorable condition of non- 
Government schools and said that suitable grants be given them. He advised 
Government to start dispensaries at suitable places for the treatment of poor 
village people. 

Mr. Bhimhor Deori said that Government was not justified in stopping remission 
of land revenue. He criticized the mass literacy campaign. 

Bai Bahadur Hem Chandra Butt said that the nation-building departments were 
not well looked after. He requested Government to improve the condition of 
primary school teachers on the lines of the suggestions made by the Sargent 
Committee, 

Mr. W". R, Cawthrop (European Group) said that on account of the grant of 
Rs. 32 lakhs from the Central Government, budgetary problems in Assam were not 
so dijficult as might have been expected, but Government should prepare for the 
day when such income would no longer be available. He stressed the importance 
of adopting a courageous ffnaucial policy of expansion and reconstruction for post- 
war years, otherwise Government might have to curtail even the few nation-building 
activities that existed at present. 

Khan Sahib Maulavi Abdur Rahim Chaudhury said the Government’s “grow 
more food” campaign could not be successful because there was a heavy cattle 
mortality in the countryside and cultivators were not in a position to purchase 
cattle 

Mr. Satyendra Mohan Lahiry said that the outturn of the rice was likely to fall 
in Assam and outside import was not likely. It was therefore necessary to increase 
production by bringing waste land under cultivation and by the grant of improved 
seeds and good manure. 

Mr. ^ogmdra Nath Qohain suggested that the mass literacy campaign should 
be merged in general education. 

18lh. MARCH The Council to-day passed the Maternity Benefits Bill, the 
Forest (Amendment) Bill and the Temporarily Settled Districts Tenancy 
(Amendment) Bill and then prorogued. 
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Proceeding of the Assembly 

Budget Session— Cuttack — 25th. February to 24th. March 1943 

Official Bills Passed 

The Orissa Legislative Assembly commenced its Budget Session at Cuttack 
on the ’5th. February 1943 and passed the Weights and Measur#*B Bill and the 
State Aid to Industries Amendment Bill, as amended by the Select Committee- 
and adjourned til! March 1 when Pandit Go iamrie Miara, the Finance Minister, 
presented the budget. Only one member was present on the opposition ben<dies. 

Budget for 1943-44 

1st. MABCE A deficit of Rs, 3.81 lakhs in the Budget Estimates for 
1943-44 was disclt^d by PL Godavaria Msra, Finance Minister, in presenting 
the Budget this morning. He said, however, that subsequent information had 
been received from the Government of India that on account of the province’s 
share in income-tax it would get Rs. 805000 more than that provided in the revised 
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Budget for 1942-43 and Rs. 120.000 more than that provided in the Budget for 
1943-44 The deficit would thus be reduced to Rs. 1.81 lakhs. 

In the revised estimates for 1942-43, revenue is estimated at Rs. 218.92 lakhs 
and expenditure on revenue account at Rs 2,25.65 lakhs. The year's revenue 
deficit is, therefore, expected to be Rs. 6,73 lakhs. The balance in the Government 
account which was Rs. 21.18 lakhs at the beginning of the year was, therefore, 
likely to fall by Rs. 6.73 lakhs at the close of the year. The year 1942-43 which 
opened with a cash balance of Rs 39.01 lakhs is expected to close with a balance 
of Rs 26.19 lakhs. 

According to the Budget estimates for 3943-44, the total revenue is put at 
Rs. 212.21 lakhs against Rs. 2.18.92 lakhs in the revised estimate. Thus, there is 
a drop of Rs. 6.71 lakhs. 

The Budget provides for expenditure on revenue account at Rs. 2,16.07 lakhs 
against Rs. 2.25,65 lakhs in the revised estimate for 1942-43. 

Outside the revenue account the Budget anticipates a receipt of Rs. 5, 02,56 
lakhs and an expenditure of Rs. 497. 61 lakhs, which gives a surplus Rs. 4.95 lakhs. 

Under Civil Defence, a separate cadre of Civil Defence officers has been 
sanctioned which will comprise^ civil defence officers, assistant civil defence officers 
and ARP inspectors and sub -in spec tors. The existing staff of ARP officers will 
be absorbed in the cadre. The total estimated cost of the scheme is Rs. 109 lakhs. 
To afford training facilities to various ARP personnel within the province, a 
provincial ARP training school has been opened at Cut lack with 1 deputy director 
at its head and 5 instructors. 

The number of paid personnel of wardens, first aiders and rescue services has 
been considerably increased. Provision of Rs. 3 lakhs has been made on account of 
their remuneration. 

All this does not however show, said the Finance Minister, that air raids 
are impending. There are on the contrary distinct indications that possibilities 
of air raids are moie remote now than sometime ago. 

Referring to the problems of unification between the 2 parts of this province 
which came from Bihar ‘and Madras, Pt Misra said that diversity has existed in 
a number of things. Government have, however, laid down a policy of bringing 
about unification. Thus the Stamp Act has been unified, a unified Forest Bill has 
been introduced in this Asseranly ; constant process of blending is going on by 
the transfer of officers from one part to the other ; recently steps have been taken 
to bring about complete fusion in the educational sphere. 

The syllabuses in the 2 halves of the province at the school final and the 
matriculation stages have been unified. The courses of study for the secondary 
school leaving certificate examination in S. Orissa have except for Telugu, been 
made exactly the same as those prescribed for the matriculation examination 
of Patna University. The interests of the Telugu students have been adequately 
safeguarded. With the inauguration of an Orissa University the edhcational 
bifurcation between the 2 halves of this province will finally disappear. The 
Orissa University Act will further consolidate the long-existing relation between 
the Orissa States and the British districts of Orissa. So jtar as national aspirations 
are concerned, there is hardly any difference between the States and the British 
districts. Both have one language, one literature and one culture. Each forms an 
inseperable part of one united nation. 

GbSBEAL DiSOtJSSlON OF Bodoet 

3rd. MARCH The Budget proposals were discussed in the Assembly today. 
Initiating the debate Srimati Bctrala Pevi cirticized the present policy of the Gov- 
ernment in regard to the export of rice from the province and said that while 
there was deficiency in the province the Government were allowing the export of 
rice. Bhe also criticized the Government's excise and education policies, 

Oriticiring the policy of co-education in the primary stage approved by the 
Government, Mr. Lutifur Rahman said that he saw in this policy indirect coercion 
on the Muslims to give up the purdah. 

The Baja Bahadur of KhaiUkote feared that with profiteering and hoarding and 
with the exports allowed by the Government to other provinces, from May or June 
onwards there would be very little gain left in the province for local consumption. 
He reminded the Government that the next harvest would not be ready until 
December next. 

Replying on the debate, Bandit Oodavmris Misra^ Finance Member, referred 
to the rice situation and said that although Orissa was known to be a surplus 
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province because of the annual exports from the province in the pastf it has not 
been definitely ascertained whether it was a surplus province or not. Figures are 
now being collected. The Government of India had, he said, advocated a certain 
policy not only for controlling export and import of foodstulfs but for distributing 
the entire output in the country between the exporting and importing and between 
the surplus and deficit provinces. The Central Government relied mostly on the 
provincial Governments for the success of the schemes which they were going 
to enforce. ® ^ 

Lathi Charge in Berhampobb Jail 

16th. MARCH Replying to a question by Srimafi Sarala Devi^ Hon, ^ulavi 
Schhan Khan stated that a detachment of armed reserve was taken to the district 
jail at Berhampore on November 15 which made a short lathi charge on the politi'-al 
prisoners there as a result of which some political prisoners sustained injuries of a 
simple nature on their persons This was done as the prisoners became unruly* 
'rhe Minister further stated that a case of arson was registered in regard to the 
burning of the contents of a P. W, D. shed adjacent to the jail and circumstances 
indicated that either poltiical or security prisoners of tliat jail might have been 
responsible, but no conclusive evidence was forthcoming. The District Magistrate 
of Ganjam made an enquiry among the jail staff in his administrative capacity but 
no report was prepared by the District Migistrate. 

After question time, Pandit Qodavans Misra^ Finance Minister presented the 
supplementary demands for grams for the >ear 191 ’-13. He also presented the 
report of the Public Accounts Committee relating to the aimropriation accounts 
for 1939-40, 

Legi8i*ators Under Detention 

17th. MARCH:— The question as to whether Section 6S(i) of the India Gov- 
ernment Act regarding the vacation of seat'^ In the piovitndai legislature apidies to 
a case of voluntary absence of a raemlxT or whether it applies to cases where the 
absence is involuntary, that is *‘as ociMsijned by the absence of a member by events 
beyond his control, such as detention in jriil under the Defence Ritles*^ came up 
for consideration today. Mr Muktinda Prasad Das, Speaker, raising the question 
to-day, said that Mr. Mohandas who did not attend meetings of the 
Assembly for a period exceeding fiU days apparently on account of detention under 
the Defence Rules, and some other members who had not attended meetings of 
the Assembly for different periods for the same reason, had applied for permission 
to be absent from meetings of the Assembly, Mr. Das concluded ; “Before arriving 
at a definite decision in the matter of correct interiiretation of Section 08 (4) of the 
Act, the Ohair would like to have the views of some of the members including the 
Leader of the House. It is needless to add that a very important constitutional 
question like this which aficcts the rights and privileges of members of the House 
will be approached by the members in a dispassionate spirit.'’ The Speaker fixed 
March 25 to hear them on the point. 

Tactics of the Ministry 

24th. MARCH '.—Strong criticism of the spirit in which democr^y was worked 
out in the Orissa Province was made by the Paja Bahadur of KhalUkote^ speaking on 
a cut motion to the demand under “General Administration” today. He said 
that the costitution had been worked by the previous Ministry as well as the 
present in a “spirit of vindictiveness and adventurism.” 

As for the working of Provincial Autonomy in the Province, the Raja Bahadur 
said there was no parallel to it in any of the democracies of the world. The total 
strength of the House was 59, excluding the Speaker. Nineteen of the members, 
because they happened to be in opposition, “have been safely lodged behind prison 
bars under the all-embracing sections of the Defence of Inaia Rules without any 
trial. The remaining twelve members of the majority party as a protest are not attend- 
ing the Assembly except when it suits them quietly to step in to sign the atten- 
<^nce register lest they should lose their membership, ^ With the majority of the 
members disposed of in this convenient way, the majority party is carrying on the 
administration in the name of the people or the province and democracy and under 
the auspices of the Government of India Act.” 

The Raja Bahadur referred to the occasion when the House was adjourned 
for want of a quorum and at another time when a time of 30 minutes was allowed 
to “enable the Ministerialists to muster even this minimum strength of ten” and 
said : **There cannot be a greater mutilation of democracy or Provincial Autonomy 

32 
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as it exists in this province, and it is indeed an example or a model that should be 
incorporated in the famous Atlantic Charter,” He concluded ; “After all, Provincial 
Autonomy has failed in six provinces out of eleven in India, What does it matter 
if we acknowledge the fact and say that it has failed in tiny Orissa also instead of 
permitting this unreal and artificial atmosphere to continue any more ? 

Legislators Under Detention 

25tli. MARCH The Advocate-General was present in the Assembly today to give 
bis opinion on the question whether Sec 68 (4) of the Government of India Act 
about vacation of seats for absence from the A‘^aembly for 60^ days applies to the 
voluntary absence only of a member, or whether it also applies to cases whether 
absence is involuntary i. e, as occasioned by absence of a member by events beyond 
his control such as detention in jail under the DI Rules. 

Mr. Mukunda Prasad Das, the Speaker, pointed out that in the Constitutions 
of the Dominions in the British Empire — Canada, New Zealand and Australia— a 
different phraseology was used. In these Constitutions, he said, the word * fails to 
attend’ were used in the place of “is absent” used in the present Government of 
India Act, To him it appeared that in India, having regard to the peculiar position 
and the struggle for independence, a definitely different, word was used. 

The Advocate General quoted portions of a number of judgments of the Privy 
Council as well as of the India High Courts to prove whether the word “absent” 
implies voluntary absence only or absence for any reason whatsoever, 

He said that all the dictionaries gave the meaning for the word "absent” as 
“not present”, “being away”, and so on, and not “keeping away” Now,^ he added, 
any person who was not present in the Assembly was absent. Nothing else was 
required. If in Australia or Canada a different language was used, it was with a 
view to declaring the seat automatically vacant. 

The Speaker then read out a letter received from Mr. Mohan Das, dated 
February 7, 1942, in which he said that the Governor had notified the session of 
the Assembly which called for his attendance. He was detained in the Berhampur 
jail without trial under an executive order of the Government. He also said 
that he was prepared to attend even under police escort. He wanted the Speaker 
also to bring this “serious and unconstitutional” position to the knowledge of the 
House and said that if he was not present his absence was involuntary and 
unintenti onal. 

The Raja Bahadur of Khallikote said that the member could not be deemed to have 
been absent as the Government “has closed the doors of this House against him.” 
It was open to the Government to detain him inside rhe precincts of the House. 
Ha wondered if members, who ware kept under detention, could even apply for 
permission as laid down in Rule 33 (4) of the Assembly Rules. 

Mr, B. N, Das, Deputy Leader of the Congress Party, held that the section 
should not apply to cases wheie absence was involuntary due to detention under 
the DI Rules. He said that Mr. Mohan Das had written to the Speaker to make 
arrangements so that he might attend the Assembly even under detention. No 
arrangements had been made. 

The Maharaja of Parlakimedi, Leader of the House, said that the absence of 
Mr. Mohan Das was voluntary in the sense that he (Mohan Das) knew before- 
hand that for committing certain offences he would be put under detention. The 
absence from the House, therefore, amounted to voluntary absence. 

OoiigRBSs Leaders’ Censure Motion 

26th. MARCH : — Replying to a question standing in the name of Mr. Jagannath 
Misra (Congress), Mr. PgaH Shankar Roy, Parliamentary Secretary, stated in the 
Assembly today that Mr. Biswanath Das, Leader of the Orissa Assembly Congress 
Party, had sent a motion of no-confidence in the present Ministry from Berham- 
pore jail. Mr. Das bad also made a demand fox giving facilities to him and to 
the other members of the Orissa Assembly Congress Party, who were in different 
iails under detention, to attend the budget sessiou of the Assembly, 

^ Questioned as to whether Mr. Das had addressed a letter to the Governor of 
O^ssa in this connection and whether the Government would place on the table 
aU tte corx^pondence between Mr. Das and His Excellency and the Government, 
Mr. Roy said that as the qustion related to H}s Excellency the Governor, the 
Cmvernment could not furnish any reply. 
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Proceedings of the Assembly 

Budget SesBion— Karachi — ^24th. February to 6th. March 1943 

Budget Statement foe 1943-44: 

A net deficit of Es. 63 lakhs for the current year and an esti- 
mated deficit of Es. IS lakhs for the new year were revealed in the financial estimates 
for 1943-44 presented by the Premier, Sir Qhularn Buamn Hidayatullah, in the 
Sind Legislative Assembly which commenced its Budget Session at Karachi on the 
24th. February 1943. 

The figures are : 1942-43- revised revenue : Es* 57, 021,000 : revised expendi- 
ture : Es, ©,361,000 : 1943-44— estimated revenue : Es. 49.641,000 ; estimated expen- 
diture i Es. sb.9B7,000, 

The memorandum accompanying the estimate shows that two main factors, 
namely, the Eur rebellion and Uie fioods turned what might have been a fairly 
prosperous yaar, into a bad financial year. Nevertheless, thanks to the pruden) 
husl^nding of the resources of the province in previous year, the Government was 
able to withstand one financial shock after another. Actually, says the memoran- 
dum, the deficit expected two or three months ago was over a crore of rupe^ but 
improved receipts p^Ucularly from land sales, enabled the Government to reduce 
It considerably. 
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One other interesting feature of the budget is the way in which the war affected 
the provincial finances. The rise in industrial activity and the agricultural pros- 
perity due to the war led to rises in revenue under a number of heads and the 
Government of India paid for the construction of strategic roads which are ulti- 
mately for the benefit of the province. The cumulative effect of all this was a net 
excess in receipts of over one and a quarter crores but this was more than nullified 
by a net excess in the expenditure side of over Rs. 1S7 lakhs and a fall of about 
Rs. 40 lakhs in irrigation receipts due to the floods and Hur trouble. 

Fresh Taxation Proposals 

25th. FEBRUARY ‘.—The Premier announced in the Assembly today the fol- 
lowing proposals to meet the anticipated deficit of 1.5 lakhs during the year 1943-44, 

Firstly/ an increase in the entertainment duty providing for the payment to 
Government of 20 per cent of the gross takings at all entertainments other than 
an admission to the race course where TO per cent will continue to be levied; 
secondly, increase to one anna per unit of the existing electricity duty and the 
imposition of a duty of one pice per unit on industrial uses of electricity ; thirdly, 
there would be an increase in certain stamp duties on the transfer of property in the 
city of Karachi and an increase in certain registration fees. 

Other sources of revenue that Government would depend upon to tide over 
its financial difficulties were the profits that the Government were expected to make 
through its own trading in the ex!>ort of surplus food grains and the anticipated 
extra revenue through the introduction of the revised settlement in July this year. 
In respect of the last item Sir Ghulam Hussain announced that it was proposed to 
introduce a sliding scale for the three main crops — cotton, rice and wheat— and to 
fix 00 *^ asse-i'i ti'inl on the average at 30 1/.3 per cent of the net assets. 

The Premier referred to the Government's proposals for irrigation development 
costing Bs. 15 crores and hoped that the profits on Government's export trade of 
surplus food grains will go some way forwards finding funds required. 

Defending the Government policy in acting independently in respect of the 
sale of surplus food grams, the Premier said the Sind Government had no inten- 
tion of subsidising other provinces by providing them with cheap food when the 
later, in return, only provided this province with manufactured articles and other 
produce at prices which had increased more than twice, proportionately above the 
pre-war level. Very considerable profits are expected by the Sind Government by 
itself trading in exportable surpluses. *Tt is realised’^ said the Premier, “that thereby 
the Sind Government will receive a considerable income which it is denying to its 
own producers, but after all this Government aud the people generally 
will reap the advantage which is denied to individuals.’’ 

Sind Hindu Women’s Property Eights 

A Bill extending the provisions of the Hindu Women’s Rights to Property 
Act of 1937 to aaricultural lands in its application to Sind was passed into law by 
the Assembly today. 

General Discussion op Budget 

27th. FEBRUARY i— The Sind Government’s policy of “trading in commodities 
for the purposes of making profit” by purchasing surplus wheat within the Province 
at controlled prices and selling it to other Provinces at higher prices was criticised 
by Mr Mchaldas Wazirani, a former Sind Minister, when the general discussion of 
the Budget began today. Mr- Wazirani, who initiated the debate, said that it was 
not proper for the Government to convert itself into a commercial concern nor was 
it lawful for them to do so under the Defence of India Rules. He maintained that 
the purpose of the Defence of India Rules, as far as the control of prices and 
movements of commodities were concerned, was the “maintenance of supplies,” 
Moreover, the Government of India, Section 297* prohibited the Provincial Govern- 
ments from controlling exports between the Provinces. 

Sir G'hnlam Eidayatullah, the Premier rermarked “We are On safe 

ground and if anybody doubts it, let him go to court.” 

Mr. Q* Byedt a member of the All-India Muslim League Working Com- 
mittee, urged the Government to bring forward its agrarian relief bills without fear 
or favour. The Government should not follow “Hindu Imperialist policy,” he said. 

lat. MARCH :--The general discussion on the budget concluded to-day. I'he 
Premier and Finance Minister, Sir Ghulam ffusmin Hidayatullah^ replying to 
the various points raised by the earlier speakers, rebutted the charge tJiat the 
revenue returns had been underestimated. He maintained that, exposed as the 
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province was to tbe vagaries of the Indus, locusts, frost and other troubles, the 
only safe course for them was to budget on conservative lines and not live for 
the present only. To go on borrowing would be bad finance. 

In a snirited defence of the Government’s decision to trade in surplus food 
grains produced in the Province, Sir Ghulam Hussain said that the require- 
ments of the people of the province would be first fully met. it was not true that the 
primary producer would be deprived of all benefit of the prices by reason of the 
Government’s buying at the controlled rate because the Bauia would, in any case, have 
purchased the entire crop beforehand. Under the new arrangement the producer would 
get more than twice of what he would get otherwise. If the control was not there the 
producer would get about four annas more, but the middleman would get Bs. 2. 

Concluding, the Premier maintained that the operation had been authorised 
by the Government of India and Buie 81 of the Defence Rules was clear on the 
point. If anyboy thought otherwise, he could challenge the Government in a 
court of law. 

Taxation Measures 

2nd. MARCH In order to meet the deficits with which the Province is 
faced the Assembly to-day imposed two additional taxes, both being increases 
in the existing duties on entertainment and dectricity. An additional levy of one 
pice per unit on the industrial uses of eMctricity was also imposed. These 
proposals were expected to yield about Bs. 6 lakhs. 

Some opposition was encountered before the measures were passed. A 
concession of three-fourth anna per unit of electricity consumed in the mofusstl 
was also announced. 

The House also voted supplementary budget estimates for the current year 
amounting to Bs. 162,33,CXX). 

Bbsolution on Pakistan 

3rd. MARCH >A resolution on Paki8tan-->the first of its kind to be passed In 
any Provincial Legislature— was passed by the Assembly to-day. Twentyfour votes 
were east in favour of the resolution and three aga!nst*-~the latter consisting of 
the two Hindu Ministers, Dr. Hmnandas and Hat Sahed Qokuldas^ and one Hindu 
Parliamentary Secretary. All tbe European members remained neutral. 

There was a lively debate over the question of admission of the resolution. 

After the resolution bad been admitted by the Speaker, the non -official Hindu 
bloc, consisting of seven members, led by Mr. Nichaldas Wazirani staged a 
walk-out. 

Eventually. Mr. Syed^a resolution was passed in an amended form providing 
for safeguards for the. minorities and substituting the words ’‘disastrous and 
unhappy consequences” in place of “civil war with grave end unhappy conse^iuen- 
ces.” The following is tbe text of the resolution moved by Mr. Byed i 

“This House recommends to the Government to convey to His Majesty’s 
Government through H. E. the Viceroy the sentiment and wishes of the Muslims 
of this Province that whereas the Muslims of India are a separate nation possessing 
religion, philosophy, social customs, literature, traditions ana political and economic 
theories of their own quite different from those of the Hindus, they are justly 
entitled to tbe right of a single separate nation to have independent national States of 
their own carved out in the zones where they are in a majority In tbe sub-con- 
tinent of India. Wherefore, they emphatically declare that no constitution shall 
be acceptable to them that will place the Muslims under a Central Government 
dominated by another nation, as, In order to be able to play their part freely on 
their own distinct lines in the order of things to come, it is necessary for them to 
have independent national States of their own and hence any attempt to subject 
tbe Muslims of India under one Central Government is bound to result in civil 
war with grave unhappy consequences,” 

Mr. Nichaldas Wazirani, leader of the Hindu Independent Group, and 
Mai Saheh Gokuldas^ Minister of Public Works, at the outset op}>osed consideration 
of the resolution on the ground that the resolution raised not one single issue as 
required under the Buies but many Issues and that the subject matter of the 
resblnflon was not primarily the concern of the Provincial Legislature but of the 
Central Government. 

lie Premier, Sir Ghulam Eussdn Bidayatullah stated that the issue was 
quite clear and added that when the House passed a motion on Oonsdtufenl 
Assembly in 193?, none of the Hindu members had raised any objection although It 
was opposed by others. 
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The Speaker over-ruled the objections holding that the issue of whether Mus- 
lims should or should not remain under a Central Government “was not merely 
the primary but the fundamental concern of the Legislature,” because a Central 
Government such as that envisaged m the Act of 1935 was to be constituted of 
provincial units and, therefore , their legislatures had a right to express their view 
on that issue. 

Mr. G. M, Syed^ the mover of the resolution, in a long speech which the House 
heard with rapt attention said there was no other solution for the salvation of the 
country than Pakistan. He dwelt on all the aspects of this question — histori6*al, 
geographical and national and cited the instances which he considered parallel and 
decisive for his argument Tenbion, however unpalatable, he said, was a necessary 
condition of progress, liecause anyone aiming at a fruit becoming sweet before it 
had matured and passed through the stage of being completely sour was destroying 
the life of the fruit and would never achieve his purpose. He drew a picture of a 
subcontinent of people ‘ more or less homogeneous and geographically, socially, 
economically, religiously and politically one — yet impossible to unite or to be 
governed as one,” 

The difference was not only one of class but a material solid fact of the two 
communities* So long as the Hindus remained as Hindus there could be no 
possible basis of one nationality, Mr. Syed concluded by expressing the earnest 
hope that Mr. Gandhi would see the futility of artificial unity. *■! venture to hope 
that his inner light will reveal to him the imperative need to concede to the Muslim 
nation the right of self-determination and thereby he will spare us all the tragedy 
that will inevitably happen leading to disastrous consequences if this fair demand 
of the Muslims is opposed and any condition that does not confer this right upon 
Muslims is thrust upon us against our wishes.” 

The resolution was supported by Sheikh Abdul Majid who, in moving his 
amendment, said that the Muslim League had never stood in the way of safeguards 
for minorities. 

Khan Bhadur Khusro^ Eevenue Minister, supporting the resolution said it 
was a mistake to suppose that the Oripps proposals had conceded the Muslim 
demand for self-determination. He leferred to the geographical position of Sind 
and said the Muslims* right of self-determination must be accepted by the British 
Government. 

The Hindu Ministers, Dr. Bemandas and Rai Saheb Bokuldas, both of 
whom are representatives of the Hindu Mahasabha opposed the resolution. 

Eai Saheb Gokuldas said no such resolution had been passed in any other 
provincial Legislature or in the Central Houses of Legislature. It 'appeared to be 
moved in the Bind Assembly because its passage was eonsidered to be a certainty 
in view of the Muslim 'League majority. He dwelt on the practical difficulties of 
Pakistan and to the warnings of history against its implementation. 

After the Premier had supported the resolution, a division was demanded by 
Dr. Bemandas, The division resulted in 24 votes being recorded in favour of 
the resolution and three against it, namely the two Hindu Ministers and one 
Hindu Parliamentary Secretary. Ihe three European members remained neutral. 
The House then adjourned till the 6th. 

Budget Demands Passed 

eth. MABCH The Assembly to-day created another record by passing the 
entire budget demand for the new year at one sitting, although six days had been 
allotted for the purpose in the programme. 

The Eevenue demand was debated upon and passed during the afternoon, 
and the whole of the remaining demands amouiiting to nearly tour orores were 
pasB^ in exactly two hours. 

Five cut motions moved by the Opposition were withdrawn. During the 
discussion of the Police demand, Mr. Oazdar, Minister for Home Affairs 
said that there were 80 security prisoners in the province. He added that he had 
ordered a re-examination of their records. 

As regards charges of corruption against the police Mr. Gazdar said that one district 
police omcer against whom allegations of corruption were made had been reveled. 

The Speaker, Syed Miran Mohamed Shah, referring to this record, said that 
nowhere in the history of provincial autonomy had any legislature passed the 
entire budget within a day. He considered that this demonstrated the strength 
of the Ministerial party. 

As a result of this quick adoption of the budget, the session ^concluded before 
the end of the wei^. 
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Proceedings of the Punjab Assembly 

Budget Session — Lahore — 4th. March to 25th. March 1943 

StlPPLEMlNTAEy ESTIMATES 

The Budget session of the Punjab Legislative Assembly commenced at Lahore 
on the 4th* Mareh 1943 when supplementary estimates of expenditure for the current 
year aggregating to Es. 238,00,000 were presented by Sir Manohar Lai, Finance 

The estimates revealed that the Punjab Government have advanced Es, 

30.40.000, to the Co-operative Department for the purchase of maize, bajra and rice 
to supplement stocks of wheat and gram stored under the wheat storage scheme 
and Es. 17,00,000 to Deputy Commissioners for the purchase of food grains for the 
people of the province. 

It was also disclosed that out of the current year s anticipated surplus of Es. 

85.00. 000 the Government had de(*ided to augment by Rs* 00,00,000 the Peasants’ 
Welfare Fund, which was started last year with a su^m of Es* 30,00,000. and increase 
by Es* 20,00,000 the special development fund, which was cieated by the Sikandar 
Ministry in 1938 with an initial sum of Es. 55,00,000. 

The supplementary estimates also provide a sum of Es. 1,20,000 for the grant 
of loans to owners of transport vehicles to purchase producer gas plants in ortter to 
encourage the saving of petrol. 

Financial Statement for 1943-44 


5th. MARCH:— A surplus of Es* 6 lakhs in the current year on the basis of the 
revised estimates and a likely surplus of Es. 50 lakhs in the coming year was shown 
by Sir Manohurlal, Finance Minister, presenting the Budget estimates in the 
Assembly this afternoon, ^ ^ , 

The figures for the 2 years are 1942-43— Revised revenue Es, 15,77 lakhs ; 
revised expenditure Es, 15,71 lakhs ; 1943-44— Revenue estimates Es, 15,19 lakhs ; 
expenditure Es. 14,69 lakhs. 

In view, however, ot the present abnormal conditions which might call for an 
increase in expenditure and his pessimism about any real prospect of increase in 
revenue, the Finance Minister uttered a warning that the estimated surplus of Es* 
50 lakhs was not a fact on which they could saiely build plans of expenditure. 

Dealing first with 1941-42 the Finance Minister said that at the time of the 
Budget for the year a surplus of about Es. 4^ lakhs was expected but the accounts 
now revealed that the year actually ended, wita a surplus of Rs. 64 lakhs* 

Analyzing the position during 1942-43, Sir Manoharlal said : “When the 
Budget for the current year was framed, a deficit of Es. 10 lakhs was expected* The 
Revenue was estimated at Es* 13,53 lakhs and expenditure at Rs 13,63 lakhs. As 
the year advanced large claims for expenditure for ensuring security, providing 
against the threat of air raids and the pressing necessity for the grant of dearness 
allowance, bore heavily on our revenue and at one time I apprehended the likelihood 
of a deficit of at least Es. 1 crore : but the revised estimates now before the House 


show actually a surplus of Es. 6 lakhs. The surplus that stood out was rei^gy Es. 
86 lakhs, and it is only due to a transfer of Es. 60 lakhs to the Peasants’ Welfare 
Fund and of Es 20 lakhs to the special development fund, for which supplementsoy 
estimates were presented yesterday that the surplus stands at this reduced nominal 
figure of Es. 6 lakhs.” 

The revised estimates of receipts, Bir Manoharlal pointed out, showed an 
improvement by Es. 224 lakhs. 

Against this big increase in receipts, the Finance Minister said there was a 
large expansion of revenue expenditure. Ihey included pxovisioni during the year 
of an additional sum of Es. 31 lakhs for police to strengthen the machinery for 
securing peace and order ; expenditure on A, B. P- of Bs. 72,54,000 ; expenditure of 
about Es, 60 lakhs for dearness allowance to Government mnployees drawing pay 


about Es, 60 lakhs for dearness allowance to Government employees 
up to Es. 100, 

Continuing, Bir Manoharlal said that the revised JLfg 

current year showed a betterment by thostugenoousifignte## 
an aggre^te sum of Bs. 102 lakhs, represent^^ 

Award (Rs. 27 lakhs). Forests (Rs. S6t 
receipts from the Central Road Ftod i 


ntsfor the 
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(Es* 12 lakhs) could not be anticipated at all. Of the other items of increase, the 
largest increase was that of Es. 68 lakhs under Land Ee venue. 

Against this big increase in receipts, the Finance Minister went on, there is 
also a large expansion of revenue expenditure. The most striking features of the 
year’s finance are : (1) a farther addition of Es. 20 lakhs to the Special Develop- 
ment Fund, (2) the transfer of Es. 60 lakhs to the Peasants’ Welfare Fund, (3) 
provision daring the ;year of an additional sum of Es. 31 lakhs for police to 
strengthen the machinery for securing peace and order, (4) expenditure on A. E. P. 
that now stands at the high figure of Es. 72,54,000, (5) expenditure of about Es. 
50 lakhs in providing dearness allowance to all Government employees drawing 
pay upto Es. 100. 

For the current year, Sir Manoharlal poinied out, the budgeted provision for 
Police was Es. 1,67,75,000. This had to be increased during the course of the year 
by about Bs. 31 lakhs. It had now been found necessary to provide Es. 2,13,40,000 
for 1943-44. 

Tebatmbnt of Detenus 

8th. MARCH The Punjab Government have forbidden the levy of any 
contribution to the War Fund, whether voluntry or otherwise, based on the land 
revenue demand or collected through the revenue agency, This was announced 
by Mr, Maqhool Mahmood^ rejilying on behalf of the Piemicr to a question. 

The House then proceeded to diacuss the supplementary demands for grants 
for the current year. Speaking on a cut modon on the grant for Es, 11,05,990 in 
respect of jails and convict settlements, Sir Qokulchand Narang, on behalf of the 
Opposition, made a stirring appeal to the Premier to accord better treatment on 
humanitarian grounds to Congress prisoners like the Leaders of the Opposition 
and other Congress members of the Punjab Assembly who had been detained since 
August 1942. 

Lt.-Col. Malik Khizar Hyat Khan^ Premier, in a brief reply, pointed out that 
since the Civil Disobedience movement was an all-India movement, the Government 
of India had laid down the broad principles of policy which had been applied by 
the Provincial Government in the light of the local circumstances. 

Eeferring to the demand for better treatment of detenus, the Premier recalled 
that the matter was discussed threadbare during the last session after which the 
Provincial Government issued a communique setting forth the concessions granted. 
He assured the House that their intention was to be as human as possible. 

The cut motion was lost and the House voted the supplementary demand for 
grant. 

Congress Detenus in Punjab 

12th. MARCH :-~If the Congress leaders at present detained in the Punjab 
give assurances that they will not thwart the war effort, then the Government 
would be prepared to consider the question of their release in suitable cases.— This 
announcement was made by Malik Khizar Kyat Khan Tiwana, Premier, 
intervening in the general discussion on the budget in the Assembly this 
afternoon. 

Malik Khizar Hyat Khan offered a vigorous defence of the Government’s 
policy in detaining those persons and assured the House that it was not vindictive 
in any sense. On the other hand, their intention was to be as human as possible 
in dealing With them short of converting the jails into political clubs. He pointed 
out that there were at present less than 500 civil disobedience piisoners in the 
Punjab Jails and that 25 percent of the total number detained had already been 
released on giving suitable assurances. 

The premier explained that civil disobedience had been launched in the shadow 
of a danger of invasion and was an open rebellion. It could not be tolerated in a 
province which had pledged unconditional support to the successful prosecution of 
the war and whose seven lakhs of soldiers were fighting the battle of India’s 
freedom. He declared that the Punjab Government, which were the chosen 
representative of the martial classes, found themselves in complete agreement with 
the action which was necessary to prevent the persons they represented from being 
stabbed in the back. He took legitimate pride in the fact that the province had 
been completely free from the disturbances which had occurred elsewhere and that 
there had consequently been no firing. Only one shot, he added, had to be fired, 
but no one killed. 

Replying to the criticism as to why no interviews had been allowed with the 
Congress prisoners, the Premier said that the policy of not allowing interviews had 
been consistently followed by the Government of India in the case of the high 
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Congress leaders except for the interlude of Mr. Gandhi’s fast. He, however, 
stressed that the Congress demand for one class of prisoners had been conceded 
and the diet money had been gradually raised in accoidance with the lise in prices 
and was now more than double of what was sanctioned in August 1942. 

Referring to the security prisoners, the Piemier said that on the first March, 
1943, the total number of those detained under Buie 129 of the defence of India 
Rules was 49, while those detained under Rule 26 were 164, of whom thirteen had 
been detained under the orders of the Government of India. 

Malik Khisar Hyat Klian revealed that an underground movement had been 
unearthed and a large number of arms and sabotage materials had been recovered. 
Three revolvers had also been recovered from a lady. 

Concluding, the Premier warmly reciprocated the feelings of communal 
harmony expressed by several speakers and said that a board for dealing with 
postwar problems was already at work. 

Wheat Purchase for Cjlntral Govt. 

An assurance that the Punjab Government had no intention of 
interfering with the purchasing oi^rations of the existing trade agencies and 
that the Indian firms would get their due siiaie of comniihsion for the purchase of 
wheat for the Government of India, was given by the Premier this afternoon, 
replying to a short notice question about the purchase of wheat on behalf of the 
Government of India, 

Bai Bahadur Gopal Das askfd whether it was a fact that the sole agency for 
buying wheat for the Government throughout the i’uiijab was intended to be given 
to a European firm ; if so, what were the reasons for the step ; why was such a 
serious departure was being made from the set l olicy of the Government to 
encourage indigenous tiade and venture ; what was the special reasons for over- 
looking the interests of the traders of this province, and whether the Government 
had invited the views of the Punjab public bodies including the Chambers of 
Commerce on this question ? 

Replying on behalf of the Development Minister, Ohoudhri Tikaram said 
that the Government had no intention of giving aio thing in. the nature of a 
monopoly on Government account. The arrangements contemplated by the Govern- 
ment would allow the existing trade agencies to function to the full extent of their 
capacity. Ihe major portion of the commission would_ go to^ the existing trading 
agencies. The arrangcra^‘nt8 b(ing made were not designed in any way to interfere 
with the existing trade channels. 

The answer evoked a barrage of supplementary questions fiom the Opposi- 
tion. 

Replying, the Premier aesuml the House that the Indian firms would get 
their due share, but the Goveinment could not discriminate SLainst any European 
firm which had been acting as agent of the Goveinment of India for the supply 
of wheat. 

Premier ok his Delhi Speech 

* 2nd. MARCH “I stand by the commitments made by my predecessor, the late 
Sir Sikandar HyatEhan,” declared Malik Kkiz? Hyat Khan Tiwaua^ Premier, in the 
Assembly this afternoon, replying to the criticism of his statement at the recent Delhi 
meeting of the Council of the AU-IiidIa Muslim League about the Bikandar-Jinnah 
Pact. He added that he was a layman and did not wish to enter into high politics, 

' Speaking earlier, Malik Barkat AH (League), welcomed the Premier’s speech at 
the League Council meeting. The declaration contained in that speech, he said, was 
an important departure from the past. Now the Muslim League Party would enter 
into a coalition with other parties and this coalition would be called the Unionist 
Party. 

Choudhri Sumer Smgh asked why Malik Barkat Ali was sitting on the Oppo- 
sition benches. , , , - , , ....r 

Malik Barkat Ali replied that he did not sit with the Unionist Party 

because it did not owe allegiance to the Muslim League and Mr. Jinnaii, but as 
soon as the formation of the Muslim League Party was announced, he together with 
his colleagues would cross to the Ministerialist benches. 

Pub. Aocouhts Committee Report 

The report of the Public Accounts Committee was placed before the House by 
the Finance Minister, Sir Manoihar Lah The Committee expressed satisfaction with 
the revenue and financial position of the province. The debt position was equally 
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sound* The net debt which on April 1, 1940, stood at Rs* 356,700,000 rose to Rs. 
371,000,000 on Mar 31, 1941, thus adding Rs. 17,300,000 to the debt liability of the 
province in spite o£ the loan of Rs.17,500,000 raised during the year. 

These figures demonstrate the sound financial policy which is being pursued 
by Government in systematically reducing every year part of the debt previously 
incurred. Against this net debt of Rs. 371,000,000, the capital expenditure outside 
the revenue accounts up to the end of the year 1940-41 amounted to Rs. 44,99,00,000. 

The capital expenditure is thus higher than the net indebtedness by nearly 
Rs. 80,000,000 and has to this extent been met by the Punjab Government from its 
own resources. The Punjab irrigation schemes on which by far the greatest part of 
the capital expenditure has been incurred, have shown themselves over a long series 
of years to be definitely remunerative. 

Fasting in Jail 

23rd, MARCH il/wws/w Harilal, M. L, A., (Congress) and another Congress 
prisoner, Swami Kuhan Das undertook a 21-day fast in Mianwali Jail in 
sympathy with Mr. Gandhi's fast. This was revealed during question hours 
in the Assembly this afternoon by Syed Amjad Al% replying on behalf of the 
Premier. Byed Amjad Ali said that fresh and dry fruits at his own expense in 
addition to as much milk and cind as could be covered by the Government 
allowance at annas 12 pies B, was the daily menu of Muuslii Haiilal during the 
period of the fast. Swami Kishan Das .prescribed tor himself the following scale 
of food : milk one seer, curd half seer, oranges two, and dates two chhaiaks. 

Syed Amjad Ali added that in view ol the diet prescribed and consumed by 
the two detenus their health was not affected. That was why the Government did 
not consider it necessaiy to issue any communique in this respect. 

Syed Amjad Ali also informed the House that facilities in the matter of 
games were allowed to civil disobedience prisoners at their own cost. 

There is no suppression of news in the Punjab nor is there any pre-censorship 
order imposed on newspapers. This statement was made by Syed Amjad Ali on 
behalf of the Premier replying to a question by Sardar Kapur Singh. Syed Amjad 
Ali added that the newspapers were at liberty to consult the Press Adviser tor 
guidance whether the publication of any news would amount to a prejudicial 
report. 

Restriction on the Press 

25th. MARCH The question of restrictions on the publication of news in 
connection with the Civil Disobedience movement of 1942 was raised during the 
queBtion*-hour this afternoon by Lala Duni Chand, who asked whether the 
Government intended to remove or lelax the restrictions. 

Syed Amjad Ali, replying on behalf of the Premier, stated that the arrests 
since August 9, 1942 had been allowed to be reported by the press subject to certain 
restrictions designed to prevent such news coming from unauthorised and irrespon- 
sible sources. So far as the Punjab was concerned, no factual news of importance 
had been suppressed, while happenings in other parts of India, as was evident from 
newspaper reports, had receivea the fullest publicity. Syed Amjad Ali assured that 
the restrictions would be removed or relaxed as soon as it was desirable to do so. 

Answering another question, Syed Amjad Ali said that no newspaper suspend- 
ed publication in the Punjab as a result of any general order issued to the press. 

A series of questions were also asked regaiding detenus and the House was 
informed that they were receiving unifoim treatment in the different jails of the 
province where they were confin^. 

After the question, the Assembly passed supplementary estimates for the 
current year (third instalment) aggregating to Es. 2,86,380 and adjourned. 



The Government of Bombay 

Financial Statement for 1943*>44 

The Congress Ministry having resigned in 1939, the Governors of 
Bombay, Madras, Behar, United Provinces, Central Provinces and 
N.W. Pr. Province assumed Administrative and Legislative powers 
assisted by advisers. The following is a summary of the Pinancial 
Statements for the year 1948-44 : — 

A revenue surplus of Bs. 46,000 is anticipated in the budget of the Govern- 
ment of Bombay for 1943-44 published on the 17th. March 1943, The estimated 
revenue receipts are Es, 1,769,20 lakhs and Eevenue expenditure Bs, 1,768,74 lakhs* 

There have been increases in Bevenue during the current year, the more sub- 
stantial being under provincial Excise Bs, 73.21 lakhs, Forest Bs, 73,67 lakhs, 
and Taxes on Income Es, 50.60 lakhs. Increased sales of Indian -made “foreign** 
liquor consequent on curtailment of the import of liquor from abroad account 
for the bulk of the increase in excise revenue. The supplies of timber for the 
use of the Defence forces have been vastly extended during the course of the year, 
and the prices of forest coupes have also increased Hence the larger returns on 
this account to provincial revenues. The province gets a share of income-tax 
receipts and has stood to benefit by the general improvement in these receipts. 

The accounts of 1941-42 show that the year closed with a free cash balance of 
Bs. 291.49 lakhs. The closing balance in the Bpecial Development Fund was 
Bs. 230.37 lakhs. Apart from the cash balances, there was an investment of 
Bs. 75 lakhs in long-dated securities, which the Government had made daring 
the course of the year. According to the explanatory memorandum, the accounts 
for 1941-42 show a surplus of Bs, 161.01 lakhs against the estimated budget surplus 
of Bs, 0,65 lakhs. 

The year 1942-43 which is drawing to an end, is expected to show a revenue 
surplus of Bs. 59,07 lakhs and to close with a free balance of Bs. 341.39 lakhs. 
This is on the provisional basis of the eight monthly revised estimates. On the 
same basis, the closing balance of the Special Development Fund is estimated to be 
Bs, 202.03 lakhs, after taking into account a transfer of Es, 20 lakhs to that Fund 
during the course of the year. 

It will be recalled that, in announcing the budget proposals for the current 
year, the Government expressed its intention to start a Post-war Beconstruction 
Fund, with an initial amount of Bs. 22.40 lakhs. Qhis amount has been transferred 
to the Fund during the year, and it is not unlikely that a further amount of 
Bs, 60.53 lakhs will be added to the Fund during 1943-44, In fact, it is the 
Government’s hope to bring the total provision in the Fund to Bs. two crores by 
the end of 1943-44. 

The programme of post-war reconstruction is already the subject of careful 
investigation by the Government. It is pointed out that any programme for 
post-war reconstruction will require a financial outlay far beyond the scope of 
the annual revenue of the province. For instance, considerable amounts of money 
will be required for the renewed conservation of forests, which are now hmnk 
heavily drawn on for Defence needs. The resettling of demobilised personnd m 
the Defence services will netd funds and schemes already proposed by the Director 
of Agriculture will cost over a crore of rupees. 

During the year under review, there have been increases in expenditure under 
the head “Forest**, Bs. 38.09 la^s and additions to the police force and other 
allied items of expenditure have caused an increase of Bs. 35.61 lakhs over the 
budgeted amount under “Police.” On account of the prevalence of famine in the 
Bijapur District and of scarcity conditions in parts of Dharwar, Bholapur and 
Belgaum districts, there has been an additional expenditure of Bs, 10.50 lakhs under 
femme icellcd, 

The current year has seen an enormous expansion of the food supply schemes 
of ihe Government, These are being financed by advances from provincial balances 
to be recovered by the sale of foodstuffs. At the stage of the eight-monthly 
estimates, the amount so advanced was more than three crores of rupees, , ^ . 

In view of the need to build up post-war reserves tlm Government has deeldm 
that no reduction can be effected In esIstiBg taxes, though it has at the eMe 
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time recognised that there need be no additional taxation in the present state of the 
finances of the province. 

The only notable increase in the next year’s budget estimates of Eeceipts, as 
compared with the eight-monthly revised estimates for the current year, aie under 
“taxes on income” (Es. 24.00 lakhs) and ‘‘Forest” (Rs. 19,32 lakhs). It is anticipated 
that Excise revenue, the present steep rise of which is stated to be due to temporary 
factors, will in 1943-44 record a fall of Bs. 28.11 lakhs. 

The provision on account of dearness allowance is distributed between various 
heads of expenditure, and the total cost, at the present rates, is estimated to be 
approximately Bs. 87 00 lakhs per annum, including grants-in-aid on this account 
to local bodies which adopt similar schemes of dearness allowance like that of the 
Government for their establishments. 

The estimated expenditure for the coming financial year on nation -building 
services such as Education, Medical, Public Health, Agriculture, Rural Development 
etc., is Rs. 404.83 lakhs. 

The Government propose, as an experimental « measure, to re-equip and re- 
organise certain municipal dispensaries and convert them into “cottage hospital,” at 
a cost of Rs. 73.386. The cottage hospitals will take over from the rural practi- 
tioner such cases as cannot be treated at the patient^s home and will pass on to the 
bigger hospitals at the district headquarters. To meet the acute shortage of trained 
nurses Government, as an experimental measure, propose to start a College of 
Eursing in Bombay. 

On the several schemes figuring in the Special Development Programme there 
is one which makes a provision of Rs. 5 lakhs for measures to ameliorate the condition 
of backward classes and another of Rs, 5 lakhs for anti-erosion schemes. 


The Govt, of the United Provinces 

Financial Statement for 1943-44 

A revenue surplus of Rs. 8 lakhs is anticipated in the budget of the U. P, 
Government for 1943-44 published on the 20tb. March 1943. The estimates of 
receipts and revenue expenditure for the year have been put at Rs. 2,026 and Rs. 
2,018 lakhs. In a Note, the Financial Adviser, 8tr Sloan says it is certain that the 
close of the present year will find the Province in a sound financial position and 
the prospects for next ;^ear are equally good. The main heads are taxes on income, 
excise, forests, police, civil defence and industries. 

In the revised estimates for 1942-43 receipts have risen from Rs. 1,712 lakhs 
to Rs. 2,011 lakhs and revenue expenditure from Rs, 1,708 lakhs to Rs. 2,000 lakhs, 
leaving a surplus of Rs. 11 lakhs. Capital expenditure shows an increase of Rs. 62 
lakhs. This is due to an outlay of over Rs. 73 lakhs on the Government’s grain 
purchase and storage scheme. Under the debt and deposit heads there has been a 
deterioration of Rs. 110 lakhs. 

Irrigation receipts are expected to reach a new high level of Rs. 227 lakhs in 
the current year owing to the increase in sugarcane area and more facilities for 
inigation provided by the Sarda Canal extension and expansion of the tube-well 
system* The debt position is practically the same as a year ago. Total liabilities are 
estimated at Rs. 3.783 lakhs at the end of the current year and Rs, 8,955 iaj^s at 
the end of the budget year. 

Regarding 19^-44, under the debt and deposit heads receipts are expected to 
exceed deposits by Rs. 217 lakhs, and the result of transactions is expected to be an 
incoming of Rs, 167 lakhs and a closing balance of Rs. 229 iakbs. By the end of 
the current year Rs. 217 lakhs will have been paid into the Revenue Reserve Fund 
which was opened last year to enable Government to conserve any revenue surplus 
primarily to meet the increasing expenditure on civil defence and secondarily to 
provide money for post-war reconstruction. Government expect to put another 
Bs, 148 lakhs inh> the fund next year, making a total of Rs. 365 lakhs, of which 
Rs, 310 lakhs will have come from sale of equipment. Expenditure on civil defence 
in the same period^ is at present estimated at Rs. 235 lakhs, though it may be less. 

While the policy of the Government is to restrict new expenditure, they have 
made provision for new items of total cost of Rs. 18 lakhs, which is Rs, 15 lakhs 
less than in the current year. Es, 6J lakhs goes to nation-building departments 
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and R9. 4J lakhs to police and jails. In the education department of Rs. 1.35 
lakhs, Es. 1.06 lakhs is for girls, scheduled castes’ and backward classes’ education. 

Accounts for the current year show that on the receipts side there are 
substantial increases under taxes on income, namely, Es. 35 lakhs, land revenue 
Es, 14 lakhs, other taxes and duties Es. l4 lakhs, irrij:ation Es 17 lakhs, adminis- * 
tration of justice Rs. 28 lakhs, police Es. l9 lakhs, civil defence Es. 35 lakhs and 
transter from Revenue Reserve Fund Rs. 65 lakhs. On the expenditure side, important 
increases are under forests Rs. 14 lakhs, jails Rs. 16 lakhs, police Es. 51 lakhs, 
industries, Es. 44 lakhs, civil defence Es. 65 lakhs and transfer to the Revenue 
Reserve Fund Es. 90 lakhs. 

The increase of Es. 72 lakhs in excise receipts since 1940-41 is due to 3 main 
causes — ( 1 ) increase in the consumption of country liquor and drugs, ( 2 ) substitution 
of wines and spirits and malt liquor from overseas by commodities manufactured 
in India, and (3) increased demand for power alcohol. 

The account for 194142 shows that in revised estimates the Government 
expected a surplus of about Es. 18 lakhs after allowing for expenditure of Es. 75 
lakhs not included in the original budget. The actual surplus was Es. 37 lakhs of 
which Es. 35 lakhs was transferred to the Revenue Reserve Fund and the actual 
surplus shown in the account is Es. 2 lakhs. Revenue receipts rose from Es. 1,434 
lakhs in the original estimates to Es. 1,650 lakhs and revenue expenditure from 
Es. 1,429 lakhs to Es. 1,648 lakhs.*. Capital expenditure at Es. 39 lakhs was Es. 
lakhs less than estimated, aud there was a deterioration of Es. 141 lakhs under 
the debt and deposit heads. 


The Govt, of the Central Provinces 

Financial Statement for 1943-44 

The budget estimates of the 0* P. and Berar Government for 1943*44 
published on the 25th. March 1943 In a Gazette Extraordinary reveal a surpuls of 
Es. 7,04,000. Revenue receipts are estimated at Es. 6,39,61,000 and revenue 
expenditure at Es, 6,32.57,000. 

Estimates of both revenue and expenditure are abnormally high due to 
factors arising out of the war. Revised estimate for 194243 indicates a surplus 
of Eb. 14.64 lakhs as against 3.24 lakhs in the budget. This Increase in the 
surplus is due to increase in revenue under Forests due to large orders for 
timber and other forest produce required for war purijoses. On the expenditure 
side there is a large increase of Rs. 16 18 lakhs under Civil defence as only a lump 
provision of Es. 4 lakhs was made in the budget. 

A new feature of the budget is the creation of a post-war reconstruction 
fund which by the end of the next financial year will stand at Es. 30,00,000. 

There is no fresh taxation, but taxation measures due to expire are extended 
by another year. 

A notable feature of the budget is the reduction of expenditure under Civil 
Defence from Es. 20,18,000 to Rs. 16,86,000, showing a saving of Es. 3.32,000 during 
the next financial 7 ear, owing to Improvement in the war situation. 

Government have decided to grant free legal aid to aboriginals in accordance 
with the recommendations of the Aboriginal Tribes Enquiry Ofecer, and a b^inning 
has been made by providing funds for the aboriginals of Mandia district. 

The scheme for the encouragement of hand-spinning and hand- weaving in rural 
areas under the auspices of the All-India Spinners Association will be continued 1 
and provision for grant of Bs. 12,560 to the association has been made. 


The Government of Bihar 

Financial Statement few 1943-44 

A Bttrplas of Bb. 61 lakhB is estimsted in the Bihar tSoTernment Budget for 
1943*44 published on the 28th. March 1948. 

The receipts for the year are estimated at Rs. 697 lakhs and the expenditure 
at Rs. 636 Isihs. The total revenue budgetted for 1942-43 was Rs. 603 lakhs against 
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which the revised estimates are Rs. 721 lakhs. Against the total budget ted expendi- 
ture of Rs. 580 lakhs for the current year the revised estimates amount to Rs 665 
lakhs. There is nothing special in this budget except that the Government are to 
continue the Prohibition, Basic Education and the Mass Literacy schemes of the 
Congress Government. The Rural Development Department has been abolished. 


The Government of Madras 

Financial Statement for 1943-44 

A revenue surplus of Ba. 10,05,000 is shown in the Budget Estimates for 
1943-44 of the Madras Government published on the 22iid. March 1943, receipts 
amounting to Rs. 21,32,63,000 against expenditure of Rs. 21,22,58,000. 

There is no proposal for new^ taxes nor for floating loans, but the estimates 
envisage withdrawal of the usual revenue remissions for the coming year amounting 
to about Rs. 75,00,000. 

The year commences with an opening balance of Rs. 92,66,000 against a closinec 
balance of Rs. 50,68,000. 

Transactions outside the Revenue Account show an excess of disbursements 
over receipts of Rs, 41,98,000. 


The Government of N. W. Fr. Province 


Financial Statement for 1943-44 


The Budget Estimates of the NWFP Government for 1943-44 published ou 
the 22iid. March 1943 show a deficit of Rs. 7,73,000 on Revenue Account. 

The total revenue for the year is estimated at Rs. 2,06,94.000 against which 
expenditure inclusive of new items is expected to amount to Rs. 2,14,67,000. 

Formation of League Ministry 


A communique from the Government House, Peshawar, announced on the 
25tb. May 1943 that his Excellency the Governor has been pleased to appoint the 
following to be members of bis Council ot Ministers : — 


Speaker, 

The Hon'ble Saedab. Bahadur Khan, 

B.A., LIi.B. 

Ministers, 

The Hon’ble Chief Minister Sardae 
Mohd. Aurangzeb Khan. The Hon’blb 
Sardar Bahadur Rab Khan, Nibhtar, 
B.A., LL.B.. Finance Minister. The 
Hon'blb Sabdar Ajit Singh, Minister 
P. W. D. The Hon’bdb K. 8. Raja 
Abdar Rbhman Khan, Minister for 


Information^ The Hon^blb Khan 
MAHA aiMAD SAMIN JAN, B.A., LD.B., 
Minister for Education. 

PaHiamentary Secretaries. 

PiR SvED Jalal Shah, Chief Parlia* 
mentary Secretary. K. S. MaIjIK-ur- 
Rahman Khan, M.A. Parliamentary 
Secretary. KhAN Nasrudlah Khan, 
B.A., LL.B. Parliame?itarj Secretary, 
Raja Manochenr Khan, Parliament 
tary Secretary. 


The following communique was issued after the new ministers had taken the 
oath of office on the 25th. May 

* ‘Tn exercise of the powers conferred upon him by sub-section 2, section 93 of 
the Government of India Act 1935, the Governor of the N,-W. F. P., by his 
proclamation made with the concurrence of the Governor-Geaeral, is pleased to 
revoke the proelamation dated November 10, 1939, as subsequently varied by the 
proclamation^ dated December 2, 1939.’^ 


Ori^OB Of Adviser Terminated 

Another communiqae states that wiih the proclamation of the Governor, re- 
voking the proclamation under section 93 of the Government of India Act pre- 
viously in force, the office of tho Adviser to the Governor held by Mr. I. G. 
Acheson, i. 0, s., has been terminated. Bfis ExoeUency Sir George Cunningham 
tak^ this opportunity to express his grateful appreciation of the valuable 
as^tance renamed to him by Mr. Achesou as Adviser. 
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The All India Hindu Mahasabha 

All India Committee— Cawnpore— 1st. January 1943 

Office'Beaeers for Ensuing Year 

The All-India Committee of the Hindu Mahasabha met at Cawnpore on the 
1st January 1943, Mr. F. D, Savmkar presiding. About 150 members attended. 

The Committee at the outset accepted a leBolutioa authorising the President 
to select office-bearers for the next year. 

After two hours’ deliberations, the Committee approved of the names proposed 
by Mr. Savarkar in consultation with Mahasabha leaders. 

As regards representation from the piovinces of Bihar, Agra and Oudh, it 
was decided that the President should appoint aibitratois to hold fresh elections 
in these Provinces and thereafter representatives will be nominated to the Working 
Committee. 

The following were selected office-bearers for the ensuing year : Dr. Shyama 
Prasad Miikherji { Woiking Pi evident ) ; Dr. P. Y. Naidu, Mr. B. G. Khaparde, 
Mr. N. 0, Ohatterii, Bai Br.badur Harisb Chandra ; Bhai Parmanand and 8ir Gokul 
Ohand Nanang, ( Vice-Presidents ); Dr. B Mionjee and Mr. Ashutosh Lahiri 
( General Secretaries ) ; and Mr. Chandra Gupta Vedalankar and Mr. G. Y. Betkar, 

( Secretaries ). 

New Working CoMMiTrEE 

The personnel of the Working Committee of the Ail-India Hindu Mahasabha 
announced to-day consisted for the present of 17 members and included one repiesen- 
tative of women. Bepreseiitatives from the Provinces of Bihar, Agra and Oudh 
will be nominated later. 

The following are members : Mr. S. B. Date ( M^harashtia ). Dr* XJdgaonkar 
( Bombay ), Mr. Madhusudan Blajumdar ( Giiierat ), Mr. M. N. Ohatate ( Central 
Provinces ), Dr. Kane ( Berar ), Mr. K. M. Palat ( Kerala ), Mr. M. N. Mitra 
( Bengal ), Oapt. Keshav Chandra ( Punjab ), Mr. Chandrakaran Sarda ( Bajasthan ), 
Mr. T. Ram Kribhna Pandey ( Mahakoshal ), Pandit Sheonath Vaidya ( D3hi ), Mr. 
D. L. Patwardhan ( Karnataka ), Bai Bahadur Mehr Chand Khanna ( Frontier ), 
Mr. P, B. Garu ( Andhra ), Mr. Ganpati ( Madras ), Mr. Bhojrai Advaui < Sindh ) 
and Srimati Janaki Bai Joshi ( Poona, women repiesentative ), 

Next Session in Amritsar 

The All-India Committee of the Hindu Mahasabha accepted the invitation 
of Capt. Kesho Chandra ( Punjab ) and resolved that the next annual session of 
the Hindu Mahasabha be held at Amritsar in the Punjab. 

Working Committee-New Delhi— 13th. & 14th. Feb^juary 1943. 

The Working Committee of the All-India Hindu Mahasabha met at the Hindu 
Mahasabha Bhaban, New Delhi, under the presidentship of Veer Savarkar on 13th* 
and I4th. February 1943. The following members were present ; 

Dr B. S. Moonje, Pt. Chandra Gupta Yedalankar, Dr. M. B. Udgaonkar, 
Oapt. Keshav Chandra, Sjt. Gulabchand Hiracband, Bjfc, S. B. Date, Sjt. V. B. 
Gogte, Pt. Anand Priya, Lieut. D. L. Patwardhan, Bjt. Bhojraj Ajwani, Lala 
Narain Dutta, Sjt, A. S. Bhide, and Pt. Shiva Nath Yaid. ^ 

The audited, accounts of the past year and budget for the current year were 
read and passed. The time limit of the “Charter of Rights” sub-committee was 
extended to six months. 

( 1 ) Anxiety About Gandhi’s Fast 

Anidety about Mahatma Gandhi’s health in view of his ^fast was expressed in a 
resolution* The resolution proceeds ‘prayerfully to wish that his spiritual strength 
will enable him to survive the ordeal.’ 

“In case, however* the strain of the fast threatens to endanger his health to 
any serious extent’, says the committee, ‘Government must set aside all political 
considerations and release him to save his precious life. 

“Nevertheless, the meeting notes emphatically that fasting as a political 
weapon used with a view to bringing about constitutional changes and political 
revolutions, irrespective of their inherent merits or demerits, especially under the 
political circumstances and foreign domination prevailing in India to-day, is bound 
to be futile, detrimental and suicidal. 
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‘’Consequently any move on the part of Con^jiTSs or others to exploit thi 
fact for political ends as, for example, to negotiate with the Muslim Leajriie or h 
arrive at an agreement to end the piesent deadlock, without consulting the Hindi 
Mahasabha and securing its agreement, would not in any ca^e he binding on th 
Hindus. The Mahasabha desires all political organisations and the Goienimeut U 
Understand that the Mahasabha will resist any encroachment on Hindu rights o 
any scheme undermining Indian integrity,” 

( 2 ) Condolence 

This meeting of the Working Committee of the A. I. B. Mnhafcabha, expiebsc 
its profound grief and ofiers as hearttelt condolence on the iinexpected death c 
His Highness the Maharaja of Bikaner, the gieat lation oi the Hindu culture an< 
a prominent representative of Rajput chivalry, 

( 3 } Agitation 

This meeting of the Working Commitfre of the A. L H. Mahasabha offer 
its congratulations to yiriman Sctl Jugal Ki«Iorf}i Birla, h^ji. Pt, Chandra Gupti 
Vedalaukar, Secretary, A* L H, Mahasabha, and Kr. Cband Karan ji Sharda, win 
were deputed hy the Hindu Mahasabha, and oh#r Jlindn Sanghatanifi^s such a 
Pt, Ram Chandra Sharma for hiuiig hrni^ht about the seitiement of the eontro 
versy regarding the instalment of the Hindi ^agri Suipt and Lanuuage as th 
Official and Court Language in the Jaipur j^iaie and ihe nmoiHl of tax on Cow 
Grazing in the State, and uffeis il« grahtul thanks to His lligi the Maharaji 
for having favourably considered the reasonable and legitimate demunds ot tlj< 
people of the State. 

t 4 ) Hindu Righis in Sind 

This meeting of tlie W. C of he A. I. H. I\hdJ}»r**b} a, rondfmn«« the com 
munal policy of theMn«hm Lratue Mini-ur^- In mPteis of ^rmiai admin is fiatior 
in the Province of Sind and the Sen tees, by dis iiibuiir nrio tif struces settled bj 
the Cabinet. The Committee aho \iews with grave e(m<crn the proposal of foin 
Black Bills and calls upon the Hindu** to opio'^e such miauircs and clauses in lh( 
Proposed Bills as are detrimental to Hu dus of tic iiwince and are based or 
Communal considerations as any legislation ba^ed on Communal ( onsideratiana i« 
sure to lead to disastrous results. 

Working Committee — New Delhi“-“9th. May 1* 4K 

The Woiking Committee of the Hindu Alaha^abha met on the 9th, May, 1943, 
in the Hindu Mahasabha Bhavan, New lielhi, under the president*^hip of Mr, T"'. D 
Savarkar, The following members were present: 

Bhri Ashutosh Lahiry, Kr, Ohand Karan ji Fharda, Ft. An and Priyaji, I^t 
Ram Krishana Paiidey, Lt. 1), Fatwaidhan, Shn A. b. Blade. Dr. M. B 
Udgaonkar, Dr, S. K. Kane, ^ hliri R. M. Palal, Oapt Kesbab Chandraji, Mrs 
Jankibai Joshi, Dr. P. V. Naidii, Shii Aiiang Mohan Dam, R B. Harish Chandraji 
Shri G, V, Ketkar, Shri V. B. Gogte, Pt, Chandra Gupta Vtdalankar, Dr, B, fe 
Moonje, L. Narain Dattaji, Bhri B. G. Khaparde. 

The following resolutions were passed : — 

Bouth African Anti-Indian Legislation 

This meeting of the Working Committee of the Hindu Mahasabha strongly 
condemns the Anti-Indian legislation pasbed by the Bouth African Governmeni 
in Natal without paying any heed to all India protests to the contrary, and urgei 
upon the Government of India to realise that discriminatory lejiislation of thi* 
type in the British Commonwealth should be stopped by the British Governmeni 
and that the Indian Government should immediately adopt retaliatory legislation 
and that the High Commissioner stationed there be recalled and that exports o 
jute, cloth and foodstuffs to that country be forthwith stopped in accordanci 
with Reciprocity Act. 

Mover, Shri B. R. Haru Chandra, Shri Dr. P, F. Naidu 
(Passed uaanimoudy)^ 

Mahasabha Accounts In Banks 

This meeting of the Working Committee of the Hindu Mahasabha authorise 
L. Naram Dattaje^ Treasurer, Hindu Mahasabha to open and operate upon th 
Hindu Mahasabha accmints in the Central Bank of India Ltd., Delhi, and th> 
Punjab National Bank Ltd., New Delhi* 

Moved from the chair, (Passed unanimously), 
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THE ALL INDIA HINDU MAHASABHA [ NEW Delhi- 
Civil Suit Expenses Sanctioned 

This meeting of the Working Committee sanctions all expenses that have 
been incurred in connection with the civil suit to be hied in pursuance of the 
resolution No. 5 dated, 13th February, 1943 and authorises all other expenses to be 
incurred in that connection. 

Moved from the chair, (Passed unanimously). 

Mahila Conference 

This meeting of the Working Committee resolves that in view of the 
resolution No. 6, passed in the last All-India Hindu Conference at Cawnpore, 
for holding the session of All-India Hindlu Women's Conference with that of the 
All-India Hindu Mahasabha every year, this committee urges upon all the 
provincial Hindu Sabhas that in order to make this Hindu Women's Conference 
representative, they should start the Hindu Mahila Sabha organisation in their 
Provinces subject to the condition that members of this organisation should also 
be members ot Hindu Mahasabha. 

Mover, Mrs. Janhibai Josht^ {Supporter, Mr. Chandra Karanjee Sharda^ (Passed 
unanimously). . 

Action Against Baja M. D. Seth 

This meeting of the Working Committee of the Hindu Mahasabha feels that 
the recent speeches of Baja Maheshwar Dayal Seth of Kotra, at the Jwalapur 
Hindu Conference and elsewhere, while going beyond the legitimate liberties allowed 
to a dissenting member in a democratic political organisation, to express his 
views, has misrepresented the resolutions and the leadership of the Sabha 
which is calculated to harm the prestige of the Hindu Mahasabha. This 
meeting of the Working Committee, theiefore, authorises the President to call 
for an explanation from the Raja Sahib with regard to this matter and take such 
further action as he may deem fit. 

Mover, Dr. M, Udgaonkar, — Supporter, Lt. D. L. Patwardhan, 15 voted for 

the Resolution and 2 against it, 1 nou-voting). 

Shri. Ashutosh Lahiry then explained the Bengal situation and it was decided 
that a draft resolution should be placed before the Working Committee meeting 
at 10 A. M. next day. 

The President then announced the formation of Orissa Provincial Hindu 
Sabha and the affiliation fee having been paid it was decided that it is affiliated 
to the Mahasabha. The meeting was then adjourned for XOth May, 1943. 

Working Committee— New Delhi— 10th. May 1943 

The adjourned meeting of the Working Committee of the Hindu Mahasabha 
was held on the 10th May, 104$, 

Pt. Nilkanta Das was present by the special permission of the president. 

The following resolutions were passed after free discussion. 

Merger of Hindus in Muslim States 

This meeting of the Woiking Committee resolves that in the new scheme 
of merging smaller principalities into larger States j^articularly in Gujrat and 
Kathiawar, certain Hindu Taluqdars and Hindu territories have been put under 
the rule of Nawaba of Junagadh and Radhanpur, who are notorious for their 
communal rule, for instance, in Junagadh the Muslims have been given 
50 per cent representation in services when they are only 8 per cent of the 
population. Ibis meeting of the Working Committee urges upon the Crown 
Representative to put the Hindu States and teiTitoiies under the Hindu Princes 
instead of the Mohammedan rule who have no affinity with them and accordance to 
tie principle laid down by the Crown Representative himself. 

Mover, Pt. Anand Priyajh Supporter, Shri T. JB. Gogte, { Passed unanimously), 

Hindu Intestate Succession Bill 

This meeting of the Woiking Committee is of opinion that the consideration 
of the Bill to amend and codify the Hindu Law relating to intestate succession, 
which has been introduced in the Central Legislative Assembly should be postponed 
till after the war, in view of the following reasons amongst others : — 

S That it involves revolutionary changes in the rights of succession to property, 
) Hbat in the present disturbed condition of the country various provisions 
of the Bill could not receive proper consideration from the diffisrent sections of the 
public. 
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adversely criticised by a nunsber of provincial Govern- 
ments, High Court Judges and other Judges, Hindu leaders and representative 
bodies, and 

(IV) That in view of the fact that the representative Hindu element is not 
present in the Central legislature. Mover—Mrs- Jankihai Josftf,— Supporter— Shri 
Anang Mohan Dam. ( Passed unanimously ). 

Agea, Oudh and Bihar Awards Ratified 

This meeting of the Woiking Committee ratifies the awards of Dr. B. S. 
Moonje for settling the disputes of the Agia and Oudh Provincial Hindu Sabhas 
and of Ft. Rama Krishna Fandey in settling the dispute of the province of Bihar. 

^ { Passed unanimously ). 

Pt. Neelkanth Das Taken on the Working Committee 

It is hereby resolved that Pt Neelkanth Das be taken on the Working 
Committee as a representative from the Province of Orissa and this will take 
effect from today’s proceedings of the Working Committee. —Moved from the 
chair, — ( Passed unanimously ). 

Resolution on Bengal Situation 

The Working Committee of the Hindu Mahasabha condemns the action of 
the Governor of Bengal in securing the resignation of Mr. Fazlul Huq in spite of 
the fact that he possessed a clear majority in the Legislative Assembly, at the time, 
and in installing Sir Nazimuddin Into power by questionable tactics, and contrary 
to all constitutional practice. 

The Committee notes that the Hindu members of the Legislative Assembly 
were willing to co-operate on the basis of an agreed programme in the formation 
of an All-Party ministry which was the ostensible plea of His Excellency the 
Governor in securing the resignation of Mr. Faziul Huq, but that nevertheless 
the leader of the Muslim League was allowed to form the ministry without 
including any representative Hindu in the new cabinet, 

Q'he Committee deiilores the conduct of the three ministers who were mainly 
instrumental in establishing the Muslim League Ministry against the decisive 
opinion of the overwhelming majority of Hindu members of the legislature. 
—Mover, Shri Ashutosh LaAin,*— Supporter, 8hri V, B, Qogte, <16 voted for the 
resolution and 1 against it and 2 non-voting ). 

XI. Muslim League Activities 

This meeting of the Working Committee of the Hindu Mahasabha notes with 
satisfaction that the president of the Muslim League made no reference to Hindu 
Mahasabha which was a sure indication of the full consciousness of the firm and 
clear cut ideas and attitude of the Hindu Mahasabha which was characterised by 
him as ‘*an absolutely incorrigible and a hopeless body" on the question of 
Pakistan. The fact that he invited a letter from either Gandhiji or Congress, is 
suggestive of his expectation of a favourable response from quarters from which 
wellknown *‘P. S." letter in which Gandhiji wrote to the Viceioy that he was ready 
to agree to a cent per cent transfer of Governmental power to the League emanated. 
Past experiences of bis dealings with the Congiess and Gandhiji’e attitude 
exhibited in his "blank cheque” perhaps justified his expectations from a body 
which resents to be called "Hindu." The Hindu Mahasabha realises that under 
the circumstances they may have to meet and fight the danger of Pakistan single 
handed, and urges upon all Hindu brethren to prepare and be ready for the sama 
One of the remedies, amongst others, is to elect none but a sworn Hindu to ail 
representative bodies. . * . ^ . 

This meeting further wishes to bring to the notice of the Local and Central 
Governments that in case they continue to show the indifference they have done so 
far towards the irresponsible and violent communal uttexances of the leaders of the 
Muslim League, misapprehensions and misunderstandings are likely to grow in the 
public mind, which may not be conducive to public peace, since such violent 
language as has been used recently from the Muslim League platfrom lends itself 
to me interpretation of being a direct challenge to both the traditional patience and 
bravery of the Hindus, —Mover, Bhri. R. G* Khaparde, —Supporter, Dr. P. F. 
J<iaidu ( 16 voted for it, 1 against it, 1 non-voting ). 

Intensive Programme 

The Working Committee after deliberations evolved an intensive programme 
of constructive work in order to enable the Hindus to face anti-Hindu aggression 
whether from the outside or from inside. , . 

The meeting came to an end with a vote of thanks to the Obaxr, 



Punjab Provincial Hindu Conference 

Annual Session— LyaJlpur — 30th. April 1943 

Presidential Address 

The Punjab Provincial Hindu Conference opened at Lyallpur on the 30th. 
April 1943 in a tastefully decorated pandal. Prominent among those sitting on the 
dais were Dr. B. S. Moonje, Eai Bahadur Mehrchand Khanna, Sir Gokulchand 
Narang, Eaja Narendranath and Mr. Goswami Ganesh Dutt. A big map of 
“Akhand Hindustan” hung outside the pandal. 

Eaja Narendranath, inaugurating the Conference, vigorously opposed Pakistan, 
which, in his. opinion, might lead to civil war. He urged the organisation of Hindu 
Sabhas in every town and village in the Punjab. 

We are now in the midst of a woild-crisis and whatever the protagonists of 
a tottering imperial power may say, exploitation of the kind that we have suffered 
from for a century and a half will no longer be tolerated in the new world, to be 
born out of the present chaos and conffict,” observed Dr. Shyamaprasad Mookerjee 
in the course of his presidential address. 

“A gigantic work of social reconstruction,” continued Dr. Mookerjee, “awaits 
us, for it is only by this process that the masses will be roused to a new race 
consciousness which will be the first step towards political solidarity. Let the 
message of unity and organisation be carried to the distant town and village and 
let every Hindu feel that however poor or forlorn he may be, he has at his back a 
strong friendly and powerful organisation which will advance his welfare and 
defend any unjust aggression on his rights and privileges.” 

In extending felicitation and good wishes of his province to all, Dr. Mookerjee 
said : “Though Bengal and the Punjab are separated from each other by more 
than 1,000 miles the problems facing the Hindus in both the provinces are remark*** 
ably similar. It is of paramount importance that they should jointly endeavour to 
face them and solve them consistently with vheir own welfare and the advancement 
of the country as a whole. While there will be problems in each provincial sphere 
peculiar to itself there must be an all-pervading sense of unity among Hindus of 
all classes throughout India, for only thus can we hope to fight successfully those 
reactionary elements who are out to keep India in perpetual slavery.” 

Ho Mo&e Platittobs 

Eeferring to the international situation, the speaker maintained that if the 
object of the Allied Powers in carrying on the present deadly struggle was to free 
the world from the tyranny of unjust domination, they had every justification in 
asking them, and especially the power that rules over India, to apply this noble 
principle to the case of India herself. 

“Once India gets a free status subject to such transitory arrangements that 
may be agreed to for securing satisfactory war operations based on a common 
policy the entire approach to the problem will undergo a tremendous change. Our 
past experiences manifestly direct us to the conclusion that our masters have little 
desire to part with power. 

“The history of Indo^British relationship has been one of forgotten and broken 
pledges, followed by a systematic policy of “divide and rule” and a rigorous appli- 
cation of administrative safeguards which have reduced thei constitution to a 
mockery. Indians confidence can no longer be won by words and platitudes.” 

Pakistani Opposed 

Dealing with the two-nations theory, Dr. Mookerjee said : “We have made it 
dear beyond dispute that a division of India is no solution of India’s communal 
problem. Financially, it is unworkable. Elconomically, it is disastrous. Politically 
it is ruinous for India as a whole.” 

“It is not on the ground of sentiment alone or merely as Hindus that we are 
opposed to the vivisection of India. We condemn it as it offers no solution for 
lasting communal peace and understanding. There can be no compromise on this 
issue. 

“In spite of diversities peculiar to India there is a commonness of aim of 
thought and outlook, strengthened by economic interdependence and by time- 
honoured cultural contacts which we can never permit to be weakened^ Let the 
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provinces, their boundaries redistributed by agreement, if neoessarv retain 
fullest possible autonomy; let Muslims develop thenaselves and their culture in their 
own zones, subjeet to full and equal rights of citizenship enjoyed by minorities 
resiamg therein* 

a Strong representative Central Government responsible for 
welfare of India as such, controlling such essential subjects as Defence, Foreign 
Relations, Customs, Currency, Communications and Army. For each such paSt-* 
mount suWeet there must be a central policy affecting the welfare not of Hindus, 
Muslims, Sikhs and Parsees as such but ol India as a whole.” 

Call Foe Unity 


While mviting all to stand united for the safety and integrity of our 
common motherland, Dr. Mookerjee observed: ‘^I^once the Congress, the League, 
the Hindu Mahasabha and other imixirtant elements join hands for facing the 
common crisis that threatens Indians welfare, without being called upon to forego 
any valued principles that each holds dear and sacred, if each makes an open 
declaration that there will be a genuine endeavour on the part of all to come to an 
agreement at the end of the war and before the new Oonstirntion is framed, if once 
this appro^h is made fo the Indian problem, the solution will be easy one. 

We have declared times without number that the future constitution of India 
must safeguard the religions and cultural rights of all communities, major and 
minor. As regards political rights the major community will not abk for itself any 
special privilege and will accept equal and common citizenship.” 

Answering the question why the Hindu Mahasabha must continue to function 
^ a sepa^te organisation, the speaker said: **There are many problems affa'ting 
Hindus who are mready torn into divisions and subdivisions, whict have to be 
boldly faced m order to maintain its social solidarity. It will be the greatest 
blander if the Mahasabha remains occupied only with political problems. 

’It is necessary that there must exist a political organisation in India, which 
will remain loyal to the nationalist ideology for which Hindus have lived and died 
for generations, will genuinely foster communal peace and harmony but at the same 
time will have the courage and capacity to protect the legitimate righte and aspira- 
tions of Hindus whenever there is an attempt to encroach on them or to surrender 
&em for false Mitical expediency. So long as political rights are made to depend 
by the decree of our rulers pn^ religious coitsideration, Hindus for their sheer exis- 
tence must have a well-disciplined and well -organised party of their own. The 
expression * Hindu ^ must be interpreted in the most liberal sense including all 
who are born in this country professing different Indian religions or faiths, and 
regarding India as their holy Fatherland. 

“It is only when Hindus and Muslims will stand tc^ether, strong, fearless 
and well-trained both understanding each other’s point of view and realising that it 
Is not Hindusthan or Pakistan they now live in, but Eiiglishtban in the truest 
sense of the word, they will then unite for the attainment of their country’s 
freedom,” 

Alluding to the Punjab, Dr. Mukherjee said : 

*T appeal to the Hindus of the Punjab to stand united. I specially plead 
wUb all my earnestness for a complete and' permanent understanding^ betwLn thd 
Dikhs and the Hindus of this province, 1 shall not take upon myself the 
responsibility of comparing Sikhism with Hinduism. Sikhism came with a new 
message, but when the first shock was over, thoughtful men could see that its 
newness consisted not in the newness of its fUhdamenta! doctrines but in the 
newness of its emphasis. Indeed it can be safely asserted that of the various 
features of Sikhism, taken separately, there are not many which we do not come 
across in the^ past history of Hinduism. What Guru jNanaka did was that he 
selected certain aspects aud put an almost exclusive emphasis on them with the 
result that the whole, ^ as it emerged, appeared more or less new. It was not, 
however, _ a purely ^ religious movement. It was also a movement for social 
r^eneration and uplift. Let us recall in no faltering terms that in most cases tie 
Sikhs and the Hindus were the oppressed at the hands of a common oppressor and 
in peace and adversity both remained tied to each other. 


Crisis Faces Ponjab 

day the crisis that faces the Punjab can be solved in a manner which will 
redimnd to the welfare or the province and advance the prestige and self-r^pect ol 
^di^ u the Hindus remain united and there is complete co-operation between the 
Hindus and the Sikhs. This will also pave the way for a teal and honoun^e 
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understanding with the Muslims which will not be unfair to them and win * 
the same time lower the flag of Indian unity and liberty. I hava^nn dMi« ‘11 

m my speech to the various proposals which have from time to Hma tlil to refer 

one party and another. I pl^ad'^for a dispassioLte “nd LVrM survev““„t 
conflicting schemes by chosen representatives of each communitv so^^haf 
underetand each other’s point of view and stand united for comm 
enemies want that we may be divided and we must resist thirby dl possifle meaMf 

The Cause of Hindus 

What tha Hindus need most to-day is a burning faith in fho £ xt • 

cause. Their cause is not sectarian or communal. ^Their cause 
liberty jteelf. Ihey foim about three-fourth of India’s vMt populatio? 
responsibility for winning and retaining India’s freedom must ult?m.toi5® 
them. But the task will be easier, if they can work with^ t?n*L « 

other communities in India. ^ ° ^ “ co-operation of all 

“In any event during this crisis the task of mobilisine the Tlindr, ™ - 
go ahead nreespeotive of all obstacles. The gigantic work^ of 
awaits us..for it is only by this process that tfe mLsr will be roLpnn®‘^^^ 
race consciousness which wijl be the first step towards political sjlidaritv* ! I “ir 
message of unity and organisation be carried to the distent town and *?■? 

every Hindu feel that however poor or forlorn he mav he L S and let 
strong friendly and powerful organisation which wflladvan^ce^his welfare* J’nd 5 
py unjust aggression on his rights and privileges FreeXm will lef® ^ 
boon from above. It will have tUe tekeii from nnwillK °* as a 

and vigorous preparation. It will not come unlesreaci of ^th^rndf.^n^* ®^*i**‘™ 
proceed with the task of reconstruction, consistent wit^L i 

the power that we enjoy in constitutional sSs "onttotlv 
pitiable state of puppet Governments set up m territories* now un^r^tt a 
I’ r®"- Here the external mani/estetions S brilss bSLro1,a 

the heart of an agonised and enchained India fhnf is 

work of the Indian AdminisSon hammered bv^ 

»>a .iin& dC:£.fi 

Concluding Dr. Mookerjee said ; With a firm faith in thA •srvi.* 

take stock of the achievements that we claim to ba on r own an A 

mes on a pattern consistent with our highest tradftions. In a snirit'^^of 

ness let us proc®ed along the path of dfty and Se! asktog fS L co nTr«HAn 

of all who believe in our cause irrespective of race, creed or rommunitv an(?^nn*t°^ 

bute our humble share in the building of a free aid unUd 

Resolutions— 2nd Bay—Lyallpur— 1 st. May 1943 
Rbdbabb of Mahatma Gandhi 

Moving the resolution, Dr. B, 8. Moonje said that Hindn« «hA«w ^ 
Jinnah. Hindus were not concerned if Mr Jinnah^wifnfff 
British Government but in case he attempted to give'^ efiect^^o 
to Hmdus he ought to know toiat Hindus were prepared to dSd ?h«¥r® 
pd homes. He ppeal^ to the Hindus to join the amy to k^n 
m the army wludi might be a decisive factor. ^ ^ ^ “®“ strength 

l*r >• seconded the resolution. 

refpred to the last part of the resolution and ^d^t* A J^aJS-o ^ America, 
»“d eympatoy for India but since the launching of toe* respect 

19^, the situation had changed. The nlaoe nf -^wgnst, 

had been takp by Mr. Jinur^nd thefeul to 

were now being considered as rebels, lie Bai Bah^ur fiSsed toe®nSSri™ 
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of establishing a Hindu organisation in America to pat forth their true case before 
the Amencan public and the press. 

Ihe conference also adopted a resolution relating to the organisation of Hindu 
S^bhas in the province. The resolu ion was moved by Sir Gokul Chand Karang 
and seconded by Oapt. Kes>*ah Okand^r and Aoswami Ganesh Diitt. 

The fourth resolution rfco.nibes th^* impera«i?e nece^bity of solidarity and 
consolidation of the Hindus and '^ikhs and vi^ \ s with disapproval an v mo%^ement 
regarding the partition of Punjab or any other scheme which may lead to dishar- 
mony between the Hindus and Sikhs or any sec? ion of ihem, 

A resolution passed by the Conference empowered the Fiesident to nominate a 
committee of five members to take steps to conbolidate the Hindus of the Punjab 
under the banner of the Hindu Mahasabha and to organise ths Hindus in the 
Province. The conference then adjourned. 

Resolutions— 3rd. Bay— Lyallpur— 2nd. May 1943 
Opposition to Pakistan 

Moving a resolution opposing Pakistan, Rai Bahadur Mchrchand Khanna 
( Frontier ), said that he did not oppose the t’^biciple of rictht of eelf-determination 
provided it was applicable to all omraun^fi^s and not to one particular community. 
No other nation, he added, cmld ever aar^e to dhidc their country. He asked 
Mr. Jinnah if he was prepare<l lo allow dni«ion of hirypt into * Muslim Efeypf' 
and “Pope-Egypt”. Tne speaker was sure that I\Ir. Jinnah would never agree to 
such a proposal. If that was the case why was Mr. Jinnah pressing for the 
vivisection of India? Mr. Jinnah was gi\ina thre *s of “bio 'id, strife and misery" 
Wt the Hindus, he pointed out, were not di.dl of su i threats. Concluding, tne 
Bai Bahadur warmd the British Government that the Hindus were fully prepared 
to resist any attempt at dividing their motherlauil. 

8%r Gohul Chand Narang^ supporting the resolution, said that the Congress 
was adopting a policy of appeasement towards Mr. Jinnah and the Muslim Lei^ue. 
In his opinion, this policy of the Congr^^ss wan responsible for the demand for 
Pakistan. He, however, was convinced that the dream of Pakistan would never 
materialise and there would never be a Pakistan in uis opinion. Mr. Jinnah was 
putting forth the demand of Pakistan in order to force Hindus lo give Muslims 
fifty per cent representation in the Central Government Sir Gokul exhorted the 
Hindus that they would never agree to give wei^htage to the Muslima in the 
Centre. If any weightace was given the Hindus would be reduced to a minority 
which in his opinion would be a death knell to the ilindns. 

The resolution which was further su, ported by Goswami Ganesh Dutt was 
carried amid shouts of '‘Akhand Hindusthaii.” 

Two other resolutions passed by the Conference disapproved of the scheme 
of ‘‘Azad Punjab” and criticised the Unionist Government for enacting "discrimina- 
tory measures calculated to seriously affect their economic and cultural interest 
in various ways.” 

De. Mukubeji’s Appeal to Punjab 

In his concluding remarks Dr^ S. P. Mukherji thanked the people of the 
Punjab for the warm-hearted welcome accorded to him. He said that he was 
going back with a new message from the Punjab to his Province and the rest 
of India, 'lhat message was that the Punjab of Lala Lajpat Eat was not deaid 
but was fully prepared te defend any attack on the liberty and honour of its peopla 

Speaking on the resolutions passed at the couferencef Dr. Mukherji said that 
so far as the general condition in the country was concerned he was sure that 
no object could be served by sending petitions to the Viceroy but freedom would 
have to be won by Indians in India without outside help. He complained that 
systematic propaganda was being carried out in America to lower the prestige of 
the Indian flag of liberty. He warned American correspondents in India that if 
they wanted to remain in India as exponents of democracy they should not take 
sid4 but present true facts about India to their countrymen. 

Referring to the Pakistan resolution, Dr. Mukherji said that the cry of 
PaHstan was raised from the Punjab. Therefore the graveyard of Pakistan must 
be found in the Punjab. It was up to the i^ple of the Punjab who believed 
in the digjiity of their country that the monster of Pakistan should not be allowed 
to go any further.’ 





The All India Muslim League 

Mr. Jinnah’s Reiteration of Pakistan Demand 

“The key to resolving the present deadlock primarily rests with Mr, Gandhi 
and the Congress leaders* If they show real and genuine desire, it is possible to 
solve the problem,” declared Mr. M. Jiwiah, President of the All-India Muslim 
League, replying to the numerous suggestions made that Mr, Jinnah holds the key 
for resolving the deadlock. Mr, Jinnah was addressing a meeting of the Muslim 
federation at Bombay on the 24th. January 1943. 

“It is suggested,” observed Mr, Jinnah^ “that the Muslim League and I, as 
its President, should take the initiative to get the Congress leaders released from 
jail. It is flattering and complimentary to me, but let us examine the situation in 
the country.” Mr. Jinnah recalled the Congress resolution of August 8th, last and 
the attitude which the Congress bad adopted during the last two decades towards 
Indian freedom. As late as 1942, Mr, Gandhi had said, “So long as there is no 
workable arrangement with the Muslim League, civil resistance must involve 
resistance against the League. No Congressman can be a party to it,” On anotW 
occasion, Mr. Gandhi had said that a mass movement during the war, without 
communal settlement, would lead to a civil war and would be an invitation to 
suicide. Mr. Gandhi had emphasised that independence could never be achieved 
without a Hindu-Muslim Agreement. 

CONGEESS EBSOLTJTION OEITIOISED 

The next question was, Mr. Jinnah continued, why suddenly Mr. Gandhi and 
the Congress had adopted a policy which culminated in that resolution of August 
8, 1942. The policy of independence flrst and Hindu-Muslim settlement afterwards 
and the adoption of the slogan of “Quit India” against the British was a sudden, 
complete and a revolutionary change and an unprecedented somersault. This policy 
had naturally resulted in the British Government adopting their policy against 
the Congress mass civil disobedience. 

“Do the Congress or Mr, Gandhi or other Hindu leaders think that they can 
achieve the independence of India without an agreement with the Muslim League ?” 
asked Mr. Jinnah^ and continued : “The policy adopted— as has been stated by Mr, 
Gandhi— 4b a suicidal policy. May be, that the Mussalmans are numerically one- 
fourth, But you cannot always go by counting heads. The Muslims are a very 
powerful nation in this sub-continent. The attitude of the Congress leaders is 
quite clear. Mr. Gandhi and the Congress think that they are strong enough to compel 
the British Government to surrender and submit to their demands at the sacriflee 
of the vital and paramount interests of Muslim India. Ignoring the Muslim 
League could have no other meaning,” 

, Mahasabha Attitude 

In this connection, Mr. Jinnah referred to the recent resolution adopted by 
the Hindu Mahasabha at Cawnpore and said : “The Mahasabha, which is a 
counterpart of the Congress, makes no bones about it* They say, “We are going 
to get the freedom and independence of India with you, if you like, and without 
you if you won’t come.” 

Proceeding, Mr, Jinnah said that the parties concerned, apart from ignoring 
the Muslim League, were attempting to coerce and intimidate the British Govern- 
ment with threat of dire ccmsequences. He asserted that the hundred million 
Muslims would undoubtedly revolt and would never submit to be at the mercy of 
a Hindu Eaj. 

Mr* Jinnah continued, “On the contrary, the decision of the Mahasabha would 
only give a handle to British diehards to use the unanswerable argument that ‘we 
can do nothing If Idiere is no agreement among the major parties.’ Supposing the 
Congress succe^ed or that the British Government quitted India and according to 
the conception of the Congress, India became independent, Mr. Jinnah asked 
whether the Congress would be able to retain the freedom of the sub-continent. It 
was obvious that Muslim-India would never submit to a Hindu Eaj and the 
result would only be anarchy and chaos. 

Mr, Gandhi himself had stated that after the British leave they might come 
to a settlement or they might not, and farther stated that there might even be 
bloodshed and civil war. It was therefore difficult for cue to understand and 
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follow the policy of the Congress or that of the Hindu Mahasabha. But there 
were newspapers that kept on writing and made suggestions that some sort of a 
compromise should be effected. Several other suggestions and proposal had 
emanated from various ocher quarters also. They clearly showed that they did not 
believe in the ‘Quit India’ policy. What they wanted was compromise, compromiHc 
not with the Muslims, but compromise with the British Government. They wanted 
the British in this country, though that was not their othcial poli<‘y. they were 
not for immediate independence or for “Quit India” but for the establishment of 
some sort of Government which would enable the Hindus to dominate and strangle 
the Muslims gradually under the aegis of the British. 

Mr. Jinnah characterised such dreams as mere “moonshine” and a«ked 
whether the British Government were going to put “Gandhi and Nehru t>n the 
gadi of the Government of this subcontinent to dominaie over the Muhlims and 
others with the help of the British bayonet. If the Oongieps and the Hindu hade.s 
sincerely wish for tbe freedom and independence of both the nations, Hindus 
and Muslims, then there is no other way except to agree to tbe PakiNthan s^dieme. 
If the Congress continues to talk of Akhand Hindustan and a United Indig, 
the prospect is continuation of slavery for all.” Mr. ]%nnah asserted that “Akliand 
Hindustan” meant, as had been made clear by the Mahasabha KesoUition passed 
at Oawnpore, complete domination by the Hindus, 

Replt To Mb. Ambry 

Once again, referring to the suggestion that the League should take the 
initiative in solving the deadlock in India. Mr. Jinnah said that in this connection 
the reaction of the British should be studied. He read out extracts from Mr. 
Amery^s recent speech and said : ‘ Mr. Amertf has made a discovery of a historical 
nature and has been studying the pattern of Akbar’s Government for the post-war 
reconstruction of India. The British Government in India, too, is constituted like 
Akbar’s Government. Akbar had Hindu Ministers and Muslim Ministers. Akbar 
knew he had to rule over both. He was eminently concerned with his own 
autocratic role and that was no rule at all. He went as far as he can placating the 
Hindus at one time and placating the Muslims at another. He nominated his 
own Ministers from different nationalities for civil and military administration. 
The Hindus were never reconciled to his rule, and when there was any trouble 
either with the Hindus or with the Muslims, Akbar did his job whether through his 
Muslim or Hindu Ministers That is the system of government which is sought to 
be perpetuated in this country. United India means that so far as the people are 
concerned they have no voice and it is the rulers who who will rule by manoeuvring. 
It is that system which the British Government in India is following and desires 
to continue. The present. Executive Council of the Viceroy is on the same pattern 
as that of Akbaf s. There are Muslims, Hindus, Faxsis, and the Bikhs, all 
nominated by the Vicerory to this job.” 

Eeferring to H. E. the Viceroy’s sijeech at the Associated Chambers of 
Commerce in Calcutta Mr. Jinnah said : “While Mr. Amery was engaged In 
research of Indian history and preached united India, we find that the Viceroy 
Lord Linlithgow has suddenly discovered, almo'^t seven years after his stay here, 
that India is geographically one. What does this indicate to any intelligent man ? 
The Hindu Mahasabha by its Akand Hindustan resolution, which it adopted at 
Oawnpore, has made a new year present to the British diehards”. 

“No Sion of Change of Heart in Congress” 

Under the circumstances, Mr. Jinnxih asked how he could resolve the deadlock. 
Thera had been no*" evidence of a change of attitude on the part of the Congress 
since August 8th, Though many Congressmen were in jail, yet all Congressmen 
were not in jail, and “the Hindu Frees was not in jail.” So far, there 
was not any sign of any change of heart. There had been no great 
proposal except rigid adherence to tbe position that the Congress has taken 
up by the resoluBon of August 8 and which has been endorsed in a 
most aggressive form by tbe Hindu Mahasabha.” “Is there^ no body of men with 
a clear iiead, a body of Hindu opinion with sanction behind them, who ^have 
a proposal for the solution of the present deadlock 7 Is there any body of opinion 
wMdh can give some assurance-nand which has some sanction and authority 
bAInd any definite proposal it makes— of a change of heart and a change of 
^ attitude and desire to negotiate and come to a settlement with Muslim India 
and the Muslim League?” asked Mx* limmh, *I£ you analyse the 
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poaition,” he added, you will find that the key to resolving the present 
deadlock is in the hands of Mr. Gandhi and the Congress by evincing a real and 
genuine desire for a change. Otherwise, the great authority attributed to me is 
merely in the nature of a compliment. I did not have the power to put them in 
jail, and how can I have the power to open the jail gates ? 

After reiterating the Muslim League demand for Pakisthan, Mr. Jinnah 
advised Muslim students, without in any way sacrificing their studies, which 
were absolutely necessary, to engage themselves in social work amongst 
Mussalmans during their vacation. He also advised them to study the state of 
affairs in India and abroad. 

Dr. Latif Criticises League Attitude 

Dr. Abdul Latif of Hyderabad (Deccan), author of the Pakistan Scheme, 
blames the League President, Mr. Muhammad Ali Jinnah and appeals for contact- 
ing Congress Leaders in a statement issued to the Press on the 3rd. February 
1943 : The following is the text • 

“Yesterday the Muslim League appeared to hold a key position in Indian 
politics. But how does it stand to-day ? 

Mr. Jinnah in his latest utterances at Bombay complains that the key has 
passed on to other bands. If that is so, who is responsible for it ? 

“Several opportunities did present themselves to the League last year to take the 
lead in improving the situation ; but one by one they were thrown away in sheer 
petulence. 

“Its supreme moment came when during the first week of August last, the 
Congress, at my instance, clarified its attitude ‘vis-a-vis’ “Pakistan”. It was an 
earnest attempt to placate the Muslim League. The Congress held out the largest 
measures ot autonomy to units, residuary poiivers and even the right of secession. 
All that argued sovereign status to units including Pakistan areas. 

“The Congress also looked forward to the opening of formal negotiations with 
the League to afford further clarification of its attitude, if necessary. But Mr. 
Jinnah would not appreciate the move. 

“Instead, he stiffened his intransigent attitude by coming upon the British 
Government on the one hand and Indian political parties on the other, first to 
guarantee an undefined Pakistan before he would entertain proposals from them 
for the formation of an interim Provincial Government to rally the people for the 
defence of the country* 

“What was the response ? The Congress Executive was by now in jail and 
could not speak, 

“The Mahasabha at first did try make overtures, but soon realized that counter- 
intransigence was the only answer to Mr. Jinnah. 

“The leader of the Depressed Classes, Dr. Ambedkar refused to involve him- 
self in what he considered a mere personal feud between Mr. Jinnah and Mr, Gandhi. 

* Even Mr. Rajagopalachari forsook Mr. Jinnah in despair ; while Sir 0. P, 
Bamaswami Iyer, Dewan of Travancore, in what he considered the abiding interests 
of Indian States, was not prepared to understand him. 

“From the British side also nothing encouraging came forth. The Viceroy 
gave Mr. Jinnah a cold shoulder and friend Mr. Amery, forgetting every 
promise made in the past, seriously put the question to himself whether Akbar's 
plan of administration would not suit future India. 

“On the top of all this, the Turkish Mission chose to administer a *coup de grace’ 
to all expectations of active sympathy from independent Muslim countries by making 
it clear in their reply to the League Secretary’s address that Turkey was not 
interested in the domestic squabbles of India such as Pakistan, 

0. RJs New Offee 

“This is the position to which the League has now been reduced. To disturb 
its equanimity stul further and complicate the situation, Mr. Rajagopalachari 
has evolved a new technique to hoist the League with its own petard. “Have your 
pound of fiesh,” says he in effect to Mr. Jinnah, a tiny lump to the West of Lahore 
and a tiny lump round about Dacca and Mymensingh, poverty stricken patches. That 
is the utmost that you can have in terms of your Pakistan resolution and your 
creed. Have it. It will be a good riddance for us ; for then, we Hindus, shall be 
free to have a strong Central Parliamentary Executive for the rest of India, a single 
party Government under whose dispensation your Muslim minorities shall have 
to live.” 
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Angulaeities Must Go 

**How does all that strike Mr. Jinnah ? Will he, for a moment, think that he 
is simply eddying about in blind uncertainty obsessed with meaniiuless egoism ? 
The Muslim League on his account is still a concern of the easy goin^-— of those 
who would lie in ambush to pounce upon gains gathered by others.” 

Council Meeting — Resolutions — New Delhi— 7th. March 1 943 

Mr. Jistnau Elected Peeside2Jt 

At the session of the All-India Muslim League Coimcil held at New Delhi 
on the 7th. March 1943, the Secretary of the League announced amidst cheers, 
that all provincial Leagues had unanimously recommended Mr, Jinnab’s name 
for the presidentship. 

Prominent among those present were Nawah Mohd. Ismail, Ckoudhry Khali* 
quzzaman, Lt -Col. Khtzar Hayat Khan, Mr. Abdul Hayc^ the S!awab of Mamihi^ 
Begum Aizaz*Rasul, Dr, Bir Ziauddin Ahmed, Sir Taiiiin Khan, Mr. Eossain 
Imam, Mr. Yusuf Harooa and Moulvi Abdul Ghani, 

Smn Pakistajt Resolution Approved 

The Council adopted a resolution approving the decision of the Sind Assembly, 
endorsing the Pakistan resolution of the Lahore session or the All-India Muslim 
League. The Council felt confident that other Muslliu majoiity provinces would 
follow Sind’s lead.* The resolution was moved by Maulana 21akr AH Khan, m«l.a, 
(Central). 

Punjab Ministry Formation Discussed 

The position of Muslim members of the Punjab Assembly in relation to the 
League was explained by the Punjab Premier, Lt.-Col. Mahk Khtzar Eyat Khan, 
speaking on a resolution moved by Maulana Jhdul Hamid Badaunt, to the effect 
that these Muslim members should form a Muslim League Party as soon as 
practicable and in accordance with the League policy. 

The Punjab Premier pointed out that the resolution was unnecessary as a 
Muslim League Party existed under the terms of the Bikandar-Jinnah Fact. He did 
not wish to enter into a controversy whether this Party had been working as 
effciently as was expected of it, but he assured the Council that he would 
endeavour to put life into that Party, eonsolulate it and bring it up to a standard 
worthy of the great organization of the Muslim League and the Muslims of the 
Punjab and serve the true interests of the Muslims. “You will never find me and 
my Muslim colleagues failing in our loyalty to the cause of Mussalmaiis and their 
sole lepresentative body— -the All-India Muslim League.” 

The Sikandar-Jinnah Pact, he said, had laid down that Sir Sikandar Eyat 
Khan was to convene a meeting of the Muslim members of his Party and advise 
them to join the League and as such they were to be subject to the rules and 
regulations of the central and provincial boards of the League and this was not to 
affect the continuance of the coalition of the Unionist Party and that the existing 
combination was to maintain its name— the Unionist Party. 

The Punjab Premier also explained the circumstances in which he was invited 
by the Governor to foim a Government after the death of the late Bir Sikandar 
Hayat Khan, Be said he had an opportunity of consulting a large number of 
Muslim members of the Assembly before accepting the invitation. The action of 
tho Governor was unanimously approved at a meeting of the Muslim I^eague Party, 
convened by the President of the provincial Muslim League In the Ist week of 
January. Bubsequently at another meeting of the party on Jawuaiy 23, he explained 
that he had accepted the Governor’s invitation because an emergency had arisen, 
but it was open to the party to have any one they liked as their leader, and he 
assured them that be would most faithfully abide by their decision and would 
support any person whom the party decided to have as their leader. •'‘This 
meeting, which was very largely attended, unanimously expressed their confidence in 
me. The decision of the party was subsequently endorsed by the Unionist Party 
and the Minktenal Coalition.” 

He quoted a passage from the Instrument of Instructions Indicating the 
procedure which a Governor had to adopt in making api»ointments to his Council 
of Ministers and said : “In view of this and the facts already stated by me, I am 
sure the House will agree that my acceptance of the (Skivernment invitation was 
constitutional and in accordance with the unanimous wishes of the members of ^ 
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Muslim League Party and all other parties and groups that constitute the 
Ministerial Party.” 

As regards the appointment of the 6th Minister, he said that from informal 
consultations with members of the Muslim League Party he had come to the 
conclusion that an overwhelming majority was in favour of Maj. Shaukat Byat 
Khan, He accordingly asked Maj. Shaukat Hyat Khan to join the Muslim League 
and on his agreeing to do so he (the Speaker) advised the Govertror to nominate 
him as a Minister. 

Mb. Jinnah’s Observations 

* The President Mr. Ztnnalu said ; ‘‘You have heard the statement of Malik 
Khizar Hyat Khan, The main object of the resolution is that a Muslim League 
Party in the Punjab Legislature should be set up. As explained by Malik Khizar 
Hyat Khan a party already exists. It is a different question whether it has been 
functioning efficiently or not. But now a definite assurance has been given that 
efforts will be made to make the party worthy of the prestige and honour of the 
sole authoritative and representative body of the Mussalmans, namely, the Muslim 
League. Therefore, might we not wait and see what efforts are really made ? 

Mr. Jinnah proceeded to recall the terms of the Bikandar-Jinnah Pact, and 
said the essence of the whole arrangement was that Muslim members of the 
Unionist Party were to function as a separate party. Actually, 86 members had 
signed their pledges and given them to him. Constitutionally, the party did exist 
but it did not function properly as it ought to have. Many things would have to 
be done to make it really efficient and strong. 

Maulana Hamid Badauni, mover of the resolution regretted that the Punjab 
Premier before accepting the Governor’s invitation had not consulted the Quid-e« 
Azam. He welcomed the assurances from the Premier and hoped that all Muslim 
Ministers in Ind.a would look up to the All-Indiu Muslim League and its President 
rather than anybody else. He could not understand why he was asked not to 
press his resolution, which only aimed at strengthening the Muslim League in 
the Punjab. . 

Mr. Jinnah said : ‘‘When the Punjab Premier has given the assurance that the 
Muslim League Party in the Legislature will be brought on a proper footing, I do 
not know what the mover wants to be discussed, The basis of the resolution does 
not exist. The party is already there.” 

Maulana Hamid Badauni urged that his resolution be adjourned till the next 
meeting. 

Mr. Jinnah said ; “The point is not that it should be adjourned. I should 
consider the resolution to be out of order, but I leave it to you to withdraw. 

The resolution was withdrawn. 

Muslim Mass Contact 

Dr. Afzal Hussain Qadri moved a resolution urging for the creation of a 
central mass organization committee to organize the Muslims, especially the masses, 
more effectively, and to impart to them a sound and acute political consciousness 
and training and also to bring about greater solidarity and contact between the 
Muslims of the various provinces. 

Mr. Jinnah pointed out that the Muslim League Civil Defence Committee, 
after their first 14,000 miles’ tour of each and every province of India, apart from 
their immediate task of organizing the Muslims to defend themselves against 
external and internal dangers, had brought back ample material relevant to this 
resolution. They were going on tour again and thus they would have another 
opportunity of further exploring the same subject. It was better to wait for their 
return and in the meantime, the resolution could stand open till the session of the 
AlLIndia Muslim League. Further consideration of the resolution was thereupon 
postponed till the next meeting. 

Bind Assemble Ebsoldtion on Pakistan Endoesbd 

Moving a resolution approving of the Bind Assembly’s action in endorsing 
the Pakistan scheme, Mamma Zafar Alt Khan, m,l.a. (Central), remarked that 
Bind had played its historical role. Thirteen centuries ago, Islam came to India 
through that province and once again, that province had shown the way by raising 
the banner of Pakistan. He hoped that similar resolutions would be adopted in 
the Punjab, Bengal and the North-west Frontier Province. 

After the reolution was seconded, the Chair said that, so far as the League 
was concerned, it was not a controversial resolution. Therefore, further discussion 
w^s unnecessary. The resolution was put to vote and unanimously carried. 
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In his conelading remarks Mr. Jinnah expressed his pleasure that during the 
last few months, trying and diMcult, a period of various developments in the 
country, it was dearly demonstrated that Mudlim India stood bohdiy united 
behind the League and spoke with one voice. He said that he would review the 
whole situation at the forthcoming session of the All-India Muslim League in April. 

Earlier, the meeting adopted a resolution of condolence on the lieath of Bir 
Sikander Hayat Khan, ‘‘who h‘id rendered very valuable si*rvices to the Muslim 
League and who was a member of the Council and the Working Committee for 
many years.” 


Open Session of the Muslim League 

30th. Session — New Delhi — 24th. April 1 943 

Presidential Address 

In a tastefully decorated pandal, whijh was full to capacity and amid repeated 
shouts of ‘Allah- 0 - Akbar’ the 30th session of the All-India Muslim League 
commenced at New Delhi on the 24ih. April 1943 under the presidency of Mr. 
Mahomed AH Jinnah, The pandal was decorated with buntings and 
placards with slogans, such as “Freedom of India ties in Pakistan.” There was 
a map of Pakistan placed at the bead of the dais A feature of the audience was 
the presence of a large number of Muslim ladie**, both inside and outside the 
purdah enclosure. 

Long before Mr. JinnaVs arrival, the pandal became crowded and prominent 
persons were seated on the dais. They included the members of the Working Committee 
of the League and distinguished visitors, included among whom were Sir Mahomed 
Usmaut Sir Feroz Khan Noon^ Colonel Khizer Byat Khan^ Premier of 
the Punjab, Sir Cfhulam Busttain Bidyatullah, Premier of Sind, Major-General 
Victor Odium, Canadian Minister to China, Mr. Lao, Secretary to the Chinese 
Mission in India, Nawab Bahadur Yar Jung, Sir Zinuddin Ahmed, Sir Baza 
Ali and Sir Yam in Khan* 

Mr, Jinnah was dressed in white sherwani and for the first time to-day 
wore a button on his collar with ihe letter *P' standing for Paki‘-tan engraved on 
it. He was received with tremendous ovation and cheering. 

‘rhe proceedings started with recitation form the Koran Mr. Jinnah spoke for 
three hours and was heard with rapt attention and in pin drop silence. His speech 
was punctuated with shouts of ‘Allah-o-Akbari, ‘Jinnah Zindabad’ and 'PaMstan 
Zindabad’. There were 1.200 delegates and 350 members of the Oouncil of the League 
present this morning. 

In the course of bis address, Mr. M* A* Jinnah said that nobody would 
welcome it more than himself if Mr. (Jandhi was now really willing to come to 
a settlement with the Muslim League and that would be the greatest day both 
for Hindus and Muslims. He then proceeded to explain the nature of the 
Government under Pakistan and deprecated all loose talk about Federation. 

AppBAn TO Hindu Public 

After charging Mr. Gandhi and other Congress leaders with systematic and 
deliberate attempt to establish Hindu rule in India, Mr. Jinnah said : **Let us close 
that chapter. Even nations that liave killed millions of each other— we have not 
done so yet— even they who were the bitterest enemies yesterday have to-day become 
friends. That is politics. I make this appeal to the Hindu public. If your leaders 
are on this path, as I say they are, and if you do not approve of it, is your 
responsibility to come forward and say, ‘Stop this internecine war. Declare a truce. 
T^t us sit as tm equals and come to a settlement’. That is now the problem of 
Seisms. I ask, how can you keep on saying that it is the British who keep us 
apart? Of courseu I grant the Briti^ take advantage of our policy. But we nave 
devices of oar own which are better than any device that the British Government 
can fashion to keep us disunited (cheers). Why shmild not the country say : ‘Unite 
and drive the British out ?* It is no use appealing to other nations of the world.” 

Hr. Jinnah referred to ^e internal aiairs of the League and daelmd : 
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“There is not the slightest doubt that the Muslim League is moving from strength 
and strength throughout India ” (cheers). 

He congratulated the Muslims of Bengal and particularly the youth of Bengal, 
and condemned the “tyranny, pefsecution, manoeuvring and machinations and dis- 
regard of elementary principle of justice and fairpliy” resorted to by the Govern- 
ment headed by Mr. Huq and said : “We have gone through the crucible of fire in 
Bengal and to-day Mr. Vazlul Luq is no more (laughter and cheers), and I hope 
for the rest of his life he will be no more.” 

Bengal's Example 

“Bengal,” Jinnah went on, “has shown that there is no more room for 
duplicity. Bengal has set an example from which others may learn.” (cheers). 

**The League is now the voice of the people, the authority of the Millat, and 
you have to bow before it, even though you may be the tallest poppy in the Muslim 
world,” he added. 

The League had formed Ministries in Assam, Bengal, Sind and the Punjab, 
but he warned the audience not to run away with the idea that that was all tiiey 
wanted. “This is only the starting point, and it is not what we are willing to make 
sacrifices for the ’^Tinistries. We expect the Ministries to make all the sacrifices for 
us. So long as these Ministries remain within the orbit of the fundamental 
principles and policy of the League, they will certainly have our support, hut I 
want to make it once more clear that the time has now come when we will not 
hesitate to withdraw our support from any Ministry.” (cheers). 

Beferring to Sind, he asseited it would be no exaggeration to say that almost 
99 per cent of Muslims were with the League. In the North-West Frontier 
Province, which was the only Province which remained under Section 93, his in- 
formation was that within the last 16 or 18 months, it was entirely with the Muslim 
League. That information was based on the testimony of foieign correspondents 
who had been there and examined the situation. Similar was the position in the 
Punjab. “But I regret to say that the Punjab has not yet played the part that it 
ought to play and is entitled to play, because, remember the Punjab is the corner- 
stone of Pakistan. I particularly appeal to the delegates from the Punjab, The 
people are all right. I appeal to the delegates, and I ask them to substitute love 
of Islam and Muslim nation in place of sectional interests, jealousies, tribal notions 
and selfishness. These evils have overpowered you, and your being ground down. 
But T think I see light, a very bright light. I was very happy to see throughout 
my tour of the Punjab last November that the people are all right and quite sound. 
My appeal is to the leaders, and I assure you that if our Kaders lu the Punjab.-— 
and we have got able and capable men— if they will make up their minds, I feel 
confident that within six months the face of the Punjab will be changed.” 

HiNDTJ-MDSLIM DrPFBRENaBS 

Mr. Jinnah gave the background of the freedom movement in India and 
traced the development of the constitution from 1861 onwards. Quoting from the 
late Mr. Golchale^s statements, Mr, Jinnah said it was GohhaU and Dadahhoy 
Naorojii at whose feet he bad sat, who inspired Mnssalmans with the hope of a 
fair and reasonable adjustment between Hindus and Muslims. Mr. Jinnah quoted 
extensively from Mr. GandhVs writings to show that he was inspired by the aim 
of establishing a Hindu Raj, and continued : “Now we are told repeatedly by the 
organized Press in India that the Muslim League is a communal organisation. It 
is the Hindu leaders wher have deliberately and with a set purpose destroyed any 
possible chance of the adjustment between these two communities, by well planned 
and sytematie manoeuvres and by organizing themselves and then calling themselves 
nationalists and democrats. I ask you, Is this nationalism and democracy ? (Cries 
of No, no). 

“We learnt democracy 1300 years ago (cheers). It is in our blood, and it is 
as far away from the Hindu society as the Artie regions. It is we who learned 
the lessons of equality of man and brotherhood of man. Among yourselves one 
caste will not drink a cup of water from another. We are for democracy but not the 
democracy of your conception, which will turn the whole of India into a Gandhi 
I say, give up this pose. You have made your bed. You may lie on it. 
Have your Hindu nationalism. Have your democracy to your heart's content. Have 
your Hindustan if you can. I wish you God-speed, but we are not going, so long 
as life is left in a single Mussalman, to have that type of democracy.” Quoting the 
reply by Lord CarBon, Ulster Leader, to Mr. Raymonds he would say to Mr. 
Gandhi ; “I don't want to be ruled by you.” (cheers). 
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COSGEBSS MOVE TO BNPOECB FEBBDOM OF SPBECn 

After referring to the failure of the Crippa proposals, Mr. Jtnnah dwelt on 
the plan to launch individual civil disobedience to enforce freedom of speech aud 
said : think even if it was our own Government, if I had any say in the 

matter, and if an organisation, the most powerful in the country, with all its 
resources, wanted to be let loose to preach against war effort, I would put them in 
jaiL How do you expect any Government to allow this thing to be carried on ? 
(Cheers). Was is really intended to vindicate freedom of speech, or was it intended 
to crush the British Government 

After commenting on the “new technique*^ of the Congress and the “Quit India” 
resolution, Mr. Jtnnah said : “The British say that in resisting the Congiess they 
are protecting us. We say, ‘Nothing of the kind. We don’t believe that you lo\e 
us so much.’ We know it suits them and they are taking the fullest advantage 
of the situation, because if there is any agreement between Hindus and Muslims, 
then they know the net result of that would be parting with power. If we can not 
secure power as a united India, then let us take it as divided India. (Cheers), 

Bbitish Govt’s. Policv 

The British, said Mr. Jtnnah^ knew full well that Hindus and Muslims would 
not agree, and if by some means or other they could agree, then it would be 
nothing but a cock-pit of fued under the umbrella of a united India, with the 
Englishman on top. Lord Linlithgow and Mr. Amery^ who were of the pncca 
diehard brand, were dangling the carrot before the donkey by saving that geo- 
graphically India was one and that under Akhar India was united. If by any 
miracle Hindus and Muslims earae to an agreed eoustitution on the basis of a 
united India, it could only be done for British India, and then the biggest hurdle 
would be the Indian States. There were a series of hurdles. 

“This,” said Mr. Jtnnah^ “is the policy of the British Government pursued for 
a hundred years. Not only have they somehow or other made us miss the bus, 
but put us on the wrong bus. (Cheers). “I say to the Hindus— and the British 
know it— the quickest way for the freedom of the people of India, both Hindus 
and Muslims, is Pakistan, (cheers), whether it comes in my lifetime or not (Cries, 
Tt will’) : 1 can say this with a clear conscience. My regret is that it is the 
Congress and Hindu leadership that is holding up the attainment of freedom for 
both Hindus and Muslims.” 

Nationaii Govt. Peoposaxi 

Mr. Jtnnah referred to the recent correspondence between Mr. Gandhi and 
Lord Linlithgow in which Mr. Gandhi observ^ that the Oonisress was prepared 
to let the Q aide- Azam form a National Government for the duration of the war, such 
a Government being responsible to a duly elected Assembly. What, asked Mr. 
Jtnnah, would be left if this proviso about responsibility to the Legislature was 
carried out ? Lord Linlithgow would immediately be turned into a constitutional 
Governor-General, if he did not get the kick (laughter). The Kecietary of State 
would be abolished, the India Office and His Majesty’s Government would be 
abolished. This simple proposal could only be brought into effect by repealing 
completely the present constitution. It could not be done otherwise. Then it would 
follow that the Provincial Governments should also be overhauled. It would mean 
undeitaking the framing of an entirely new constitution for the whole of India. 

Mr. Jinnah said : “If we proceed on that basis immediately, is it not obvious 
that once that basis is accepted, the Pakistan demand is d^troyed at once, to say 
nothing of the bitter controversy that will arise on the basis of the constitution to 
be set up as described by Mr. Gandhi, namely, a Government responsible to the 
duly elected Legislature. If such a constitution comes into being, it means without 
doubt the establishment of Hindu and Congress Raj.” 

Gandhi Invited to Wbitb 

“Nobody will welcome it more than myself if Mr. Gandhi is now really 
willing tp come to a settlement with the Muslim League. I^t me tell you that 
will be the greatest day both for Hindus and Muslims. If that is Mr. Gandhi*B 
desire, what is there to prevent him from writing dir^t to me t (Cheers). Who is 
there that can prevent him from doing so t (jenewed cheers). What is the use of i 
going to the Viceroy ? Strong as this Government may be in mis country, I 
cannot believe that they will have the daring to stop such a letter if it is sent to 
me (more cheers). It will be a very serious thing indeed if such a letter 
Tvere stopped ” 
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Mr. Jinnah proceeded ; ‘*Mr. Gandhi gets all the information and knows what 
is going on. If there is any change of heart on his part, he has only to drop a 
few lines to me. Then the Muslim League will not fail,* whatever may have been 
our controversy before.’* (hear, hear and cheers). 

Keferring to the nature of the Government under Pakistan, Mr. Jinnah 
declared they visualised it as a people’s government. “When we passed the 
Lahore resolution, we did not use the word Pakistan at all.” Mr. Jinnah said : 
*‘who gave us this word ? (shouts of “Hindus.”) Let me tell you this is their 
folly. They started damning this on the ground that it was Pakistan. They 
foisted this word upon us and they talked of Pan-lslaraism. We ourselves went 
on for a long time using the phrase “the Lahore Resolution popularly known as 
Pakistan”. But how long are we to have this long phrase ? I say to Hindu and 
British friends, we thank you for giving us one word.” ('cheers). 

Deprecating talk of some sort of loose federation, Mr. Jinnah declared : “There 
is no such thing as a loose federation. When a central federal government is 
established it will tighten and tighten until the units are pulverised in the matter 
of real power, and reduced to the same status as Indian States at present.” 

*‘We are opposed to any such scheme. It is bound in the long run to lead to 
certain emasculation of the entire Muslim nation, socially, educationally, culturally, 
economically and politically and to the establishment of a Hindu majority raj in 
this sub-continent. Therefore, dismiss from your mind any idea of this kind that 
might lure you,” 

Mr. Jinnah gave a warning to “landlords and capitalists who have flourished 
at our expense by a system which is vicious and wicked,” and said : “Believe 
me, I have seen them, there are millions of our people getting hardly one meal a 
day. Is this civilisation ? Is this the aim of Pa’ristan ? (cries of no). If that is 
going to be the result of Pakistan I will not have it. Tf these landlords and 
capitalists are wise they will adjust themselves to the new and modern conditions 
of life. If they do not God help them. We will not help them.” (Cheers). 

Proceeding to speak about the British Government, Mr. Jinnah said they had 
declared the Congress was a rebel organisation, that it was only one party and 
the overwhelming majority of the people of India was not with the Congress and 
that the people of India were with the British Government. Having declared 
Congress an outlaw, what had the Government done to the others ? By their own 
admission the British were confessing that their desire and anxiety to move in the 
direction of handing over power to the people was held up successfully by the 
Congress, which was a rebel organisation. It was a confession of failure on their 
part. Either the people of India were at the back of the Congress or not. If the 
overwhelming majority were not—eertainly the hundred million Muslims were not 
-—then what was the answer to India ? 

The Muslim League had been accused of not helping the war effort. “I say 
that so far as Muslim India is oonearned our cup of bitterness is nearly full, I 
once more draw the British Government’s attention to this. It is a very serious 
situation indeed, and the British Government ought to be kept informed. I 
inform them from this platform that the bitterness and disappointment at the 
shabby treatment meted out to Muslim India is a danger to them ( Cheers). 
Therefore, reconsider your position. Guarantee the Muslim right of self-determina- 
tion and give a pledge to abide by the plebiscite of Mussalmans for Pakistan.” 

It was thoroughly dishonest, Mr. Jinnah continued, on the part of the 
British Government to say that the League were non-co-operating* The Muslim 
League said it could not co-operate. “You want me to come as a camp follower. 
What are the prospects for me? If I am defeated, Japan or Hitler will come, If I 
win, I am to be a camp follower and get a bakshish. Is this an incentive to 
co-operation ? Can any honourable, respectable nation accept that position? 
(Cries of no). Therefore, really they have blundered and are blundering or don’t 
want to part with power and are taking their chance, as a gambler does, saying 
to themselves. “If we win, we will keep them where they are. If we lose, then 
alter us the deluge.” 

Dwelling on the nature^ of the constitution under Pakistan, Mr. Jinnah said 
it would be a constitution which would be framed by the Millat and the people. 
“See that you make a oonstitation which Is after your heart’s desire” he exhorted 
his audience. The only question was about the minorities. Minorities, he said, 
were entitled to get definite assurances. Those assurances were part of the 
Lahore Resolution. The whole history of Islam, the Holy Book of the Prophet 
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and the policy followed by Muslim Governments were the clearest proof that non- 
Muslims had been treated not only justly and fairly but generonsly. 

The South African Bill 

Mr* Jinnah commented on the South African Bill and asserted: *‘lhere can 
be no doubt that this legislation is the blackest of its kind. That it should have 
been undertaken at this stage is amazing” On the one hand, every unit of the 
Empire was asked to contribute to the war effort and Indians were considered 
good enough to stand side by side with the whites in the battlefield, but on 
the other hand, this badge of the colour bar was the reward for one of the 
members who was contributing her share. He was astonished that the Secretary 
*of State for India should say he had no statement to make, while the whole of 
India was condemning this Bill, including even the Government of India, which 
was an agent of the British Government. “Can we not learn a less m from that 
with regard to our internal political controversies?” 

Mr. Jinnah said things were not at all well in the Indian States in which 
Hindus were in a majority, such as Kashmir and Kotah. He thought they might 
set a better example. Similaily, where there was a Mut-lim Euler with a Muslim 
majority he ought to set a good example, and if anything w ts brought to his 
notice against a Muslim Euler, he would be equally. grieved. 

Mr. Jinnah referred to the emergence of the Sluslims m a de-'isive factor in 
Modern India and said : '^You have to play your role It is time now to take 
up the constructive programme, so that we can march along the road that will 
take us to Pakistan, It is for you to put your hea*lB together and undertake a 
proper and systematic planning. I can only repeat that we as a nation have got 
to adopt a real concerted programme for educational, social, economic, cultural 
and political uplift. I will conclude by siyiug this. The goal is near us. Stand 
united, persevere and march forward (cheers).” 

Dealing with the freedom movement in India, Mr. Jinnah said that step 
by step during the last twenty-five years, the Hindu leadership, particularly 
that of Mr. Gandhi^ had alienated the Mussalmans resulting in their demand 
for the partition of India. Men like Dadabhoy Naoroji and Gokhale had realism 
and vision. They had a sense of fair play and justice. For instance, Gokhale 
in 1907 declared : “Confronted by an overwhelming Hindu majority, 
Muslims are naturally afraid that release from the British yoke might in their 
case mean enslavement to the Hindus. This fear is not to be ridiculed* Were 
the Hindus similarly situated as are the Mussalmans in regard to numbers, would 
they not have entertained similar misgivings ?” These were men who inspired 
Mussalmans with the hope of fair and reasonable adjustment between them and 
the Hindus. . ^ . 

Then came Mr. Gandhi on the Indian horizion. As early as May 3920, Mr. Gandhi 
announced that “for me there are no politics but religion. They subserve religion.” 
Mr. Gandhi said that he had been experimenting with himself and his friends in 
politics “and he has done so with a vengeance”, said Mr. Jinnah. Writing in the 
Young India in 1921, Mr. Gandhi defined faith as follows : “1 call myself a 
Sanatani Hindu, because, fiistly I believe in the Vedas, the Upanishads, the 
Puranas and all that goes by the name of Hindu scriptures and therefore in 
Avatars and rebirth, Secondly, 1 believe in the Varnashrama Dharma (law of the 
caste system) and its Vedic form and thirdly I believe in the protection of the 
cow as an article of faith, and fourthly 1 do not disbelieve in idol worship” 

Later on in 1924, Mr. Gandhi declared ; “Jt has been whispered that by going 
so much with Muslim friends I make myself unfit to know the Hindu mini Tto 
Hindu mind is myself and every fibre of my body is Hindu.” 

“And yet,” said Mr. Jinnah^ “when I wanted Mr. Gandhi to meet me as a 
Hindu, he refused to do so ” (Laughter). Proceeding, Mr. Jinnah said that from 
1925 onwards many efforts were made for the adjustment of the communal issue. 
Everytime the Mussalmans were the petitioners, standing at the door of Mr. Gandhi 
and Ms friends. Tiie Hindus never made any counter proposal. In 1927, the 
Mussalmans made certain proposals, which were substantially accepted by the 
Oemgresa at Madras. Two committees then were set up to work out further details. 
It was Mr. Gandhi who smashed up these committees and forced tlm Musaalmana 
to withdraw from them* Then came the Hehru Import which provoked even the 
one-time Cbngress leader, Maulana Mohammad AU^ to declare that it would mean 
the Government of India by the Hindu Mahaai^bha. 

Mr. Jinnah next referred to the Sepmid Bound Table Conference where 
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Mr. Gandhi had gone as the sole representative of the Congress* Mr. QandhVs 
one anxiety was to prevent the scheduled castes getting any special treatment and 
on that basis alone be was prepared to settle with the Mussalmans. At the 
Minorities Committee of the R. T. C., Mr. Gandhi^s observations that a solution 
of the communal question would follow the establishment of Swarajt made Mr. 
Bam$ay Macdonald to retort, “Be honest and face facts. The communal problem 
is a problem of fact. Does the problem exist in India or does it not ? I do 
not answer. I leave you honestly to answer it for yourself and to yourselves.” 

Mr. Jinnah next referred to the 8;^eech of Seth Govindas when, as Chairman of 
the Reception Committee of the Tripuri Session of the Congress, he declared : 
“Our Congress organisation can be compared to the Fascist Party of Italy, the 
Nazi Party of Germany and the Communist Party of Bussia and Mahatma Gandhi 
occupied the same position among Congressmen as that held by Mussolini among 
Fascists Hitler among Nazis and Stalin among Communists. The Congress, as at 
present constituted, is the creation of Mahatma Gandhi”^ 

As to the question what Mr. Gandhi had done, Mr. Jinnah detailed nine 
Gandhi institutions. They were the Gandhi Ashram, the Gandhi Seva Sangha, the 
Gandhi Hanjan Seva Sangha, the Gandhi Hindi Prachar Sangha, the Gandhi 
Nagri Prachar Sabha, the Gandhi Gram Sudhar Sahha, the Gandhi Khadi Pratis- 
than and the Gandhi Oow Baksha Sabha. Mr. Jtnnah said that the Gandhi Seva 
Sangha was the Mother Superior of all these institutions Slaughter.) Mr. Gandhi, 
besides dividing the whole sub-continent of India into three definite parliamentary 
zones and appointing three parliamentary zone dictators, also gradually developed 
permanent deputy Mahatmas in almost all the provinces and zones. The object 
of these was nothing less than the production of a new privileged caste of Gandhists 
who alone were thought fit to hold office or rule the country. . 

Attitude To Federation 

Defining the League's attitude to a “loose federation,” Mr, Jinnah said : 
“There are people who talk of some sort of a loose federation. There are people 
who talk of giving the widest freedom to the federating units and residuary 

powers resting with the units. But they forget the entire constitutional history 

of the various parts of the world. Federation, however described and in whatever 
terms it is put, must ultimately deprive the federating units of authority in all 
vital matters. The units, despite themselves, would be compelled to grant more 
and more powers to the central authority until in the end a strong Central 
Government will have been established by the units themselves and they will be 
driven to do so by absolute necessity. We are opposed to any such scheme, nor 
can we agree to any proposal which has for its basis any conception 
or idea of a Central Government, federal or confederal, for it is bound to lead 

in the long run to the emasculation of the entire Muslim nation, socially and 
politically, and to the establishment of Hindu majority Raj in this sub-continent.” 

Kesolntions— 2iid« Day — ^New Delhi — 25th. April 1943 

The second sitting of the open session of the League commenced on the 
25th. April 1943, Mr. M, A, Jinnah presiding. 

The proceedings opened with the presenting of the annual report by the 
Honorary Secretary, Nawahzada Liaquat Alt Khan, 

The report explained in detail the events leading to the rejection of the 

Oripps' proposals. It paid a tribute to Mr. C, Bajagopalachari for his foresight 
and political sagacity in his attempts to persuade the Congress to concede the 
principle of selt-determination to the Mussalmans and to the discipline and soli- 
darity of Mussalmans particularly in keeping aloof from the Congress movement 
of August last. 

The League, said the report, had no opportunity to solve the deadlock. On the 
one side, the Government kept the door locked and on the other side, Congress 
remained adamant. The report also referred to the activities of the Muslim League 
Defence Committee. The other outstanding achievements of the year were the 
establishment of Ministries in Sind and Bengal and conversion of the weekly Dawn 
into a daily paper. 

The session adopted a condolence resolution on the death ^ of Sir Abdulla 
Maroon and Sir Sikander Hyat Khan* 

The South African Bile 

Mr. Z, M, Lari next moved the resolution on South Africa. 

By this resolution, the Muslim Lei^ue “strongly condemns the Trading imd 
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Occupation of Land ( Natal and Transvaal ) Bill passed by the South African 
Parliament and makes it clear that, if the Bill is assented to by the Crown, it will 
lead to the gravest breach between the Indians and South Africans and will go to 
sap the foundations of the future of the Commonwealth of Nations. The session 
urges on the Government of India to intervene in the matter immediately and calls 
upon the Union Government to refrain from enforcing the Bill and convene an 
R. T» 0. between the Government of India and the Union Governmenl; to explore 
all possible methods of arriving at an amicable settlement of the situation that has 
arisen. It is the considered opinion of the Muslim League that the only solution 
of the Indian problem in South Africa is the enfranchisement of Indian* settlers 
there. The session urges upon the Government of India that in case the Union 
Government fails to convene the R. T. 0. immediately and enforces the Bill they 
should examine the position with a view to bringing into operation forthwith some 
of the provisions of the Reciprocity Act recently passed by the Indian Central 
Legislature.” 

Mr. Lari said India could never neglect the interests of her nationals abroad. 
Although India was not in a position to effectively protect such interest on 
account of her present dependent position, yet the course of protest was open to her* 
He explained the history of the Indian problem in South Africa and said that 
Indians were being humiliated in that country. He hoped the Union Government 
would see the wisdom of agreeing to the demand for holding a Round Table 
Conference. If to-day we were not listened to, the day was not far off when we 
would be able to retaliate against the ill-treatment of our nationals. 

Sir Baza Ali, Government of Indians former Agent-General in South Africa, 
seconding the resolution said that the condition of Indians in South Africa was 
pitiable. He criticised the speech of Field-Marshal Smuts in support of the “Peg- 
ging” Bill and observed that while on the one hand he was conscious of the delicacy 
of the situation, yet it made no difference to his determination to seethe Bill through. 
The South African Premier had suave words for Indians but bis action was al- 
together different. Had India been free her nationals would not have been treated 
like this. The resolution was unanimously carried. 

Food Situation 

Sir Ziauddin Ahined moved the following resolution on food 

“Whereas the Government is responsible for the supply of necessities of life 
to the people of India— specially during war time when the movement of merchan- 
dise is controlled entirely by the Government— whereas the marked disparity between 
prices fixed by the Government for their own purchases and the prices at which 
the civil population is forced to buy the same articles is against all sound theories 
of economics and leads to corruption, black markets and exploitation of the public 
whereas the policy of control as devised and practised by the capitalists, traders 
and manufacturers in the name of the Government has failed to acnieve its purpose 
is encouraging hoarding and abnormal profiteering and causing misery to the people 
in general and the poorer classes in particular, the Muslim League urges on the 
Government of India the necessity ot franijpg their policy of control and distribution 
of the necessities of life not so much in consultation with capitalist s and ofiSicialB as 
in consultation with the representatives of the people and of ensuring that (1) nece- 
ssities of life are made available to the people and are not locked up by distributors 

(2) they are sold at reasonable prices proviaing economic profit to the producers 

(3) distributors are selected from all classes of people and (4) retail shops are opened 
in every quarter of a town. 

‘‘The Muslim League further demands that the representatives of the people 
specially of the Muslim League, should be associated with the ofiScials and capitalists 
at every stage in the planning and execution of schemes of production and distri- 
bution.” 

Sir Ziauddin said that the Government had no courage to face textile interests 
and cotton piecegoods were being sold at abnormally high prices while the scheme 
for standard cloth had been in the making for the last two years. Coal was another 
article in the control of which the Government had greatly bungled, particularly 
because consumers’ interests had not been consulted. As for food grains, the Gov- 
ernment controlled the prices without controlling the supplies. The system of 
distribution was equally defective. If the present conditions continued he was afraid 
the worst sufferers would be the Musealmans and the poorer classes in India, It 
was bound to weaken the home front. 

Supporting the resolution, Mi Hoo$ain Imam said that the Government was 
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completely divorced from public opinion. The business were only actuated by 

S rofit-making incentive and not by buman feelings. The price of standard cloth 
ad been increased by 25 per cent even before the cloth bad been placed on the 
market, fie regretted mat the Government had not effectively dealt with the 
profiteers and industrialists in the same way they had dealt with the political 
agitators. The resolution was passed. 

CoLLBOTivB Fines 

Syed Zakir Ali moved the resolution on collective fines vis-a^vis Musealmans. 
This resolution recorded “emphatic protest against (1) imposition of collective 
fines on the Mussalmans notwithstanding the Government’s clear declaration that 
Mussalmans kept strictly aloof from the subversive movement launched by the 
Congress and (2) non-exemption of the Mussalmans from collective security orders 
whiSb have been passed as a punitive measure.” 

Byed Zakir Ali said that defence committees had been set up all over India 
before August last. The result was that through the efforts of these defence 
committees, Mussalmans were successfully kept away, from the Congress movement. 
He added the following to the resolution : “The policy of issuing licenses for 
the sale and distribution of foodstuffs and other necessaries of life to the over- 
whelmingly non-Muslim dealers and demands that the collective fines realized 
from the Mussalmans be remitted and they may be exempted from the operation 
of the orders regarding collective security and watch and ward and urges the 
issue of licenses to Muslim dealers in due proportion,” . ^ , 

Mr. PadBhah supported the resolution and said that m Madras a Mussalman 
has to prove his alibi before he could be exempted. 

The resolution was further supported by^ Khan Bahadur Mohammed Ismail 
of Bihar and was adopted. The session then adjourned. 

Hesolations*^3rd. Day — New Delhi — 26th. April 1943 
Execution of Pie Pagaro 

The third and last sitting of the League started on the 26th. April 1943. 

Mr. Jinnak was in the chair. ^ , . , , . ... , ^ - 

Maulana Abdul Hamid Badaum moved his resolution about the execution of 
Pir Pagaro. Nawabzada Liaquat Ali Khan seconded and the session adopted it 
unanimously. The resolution stated: “This session of the All-India Muslim 
League deplores the unjustifiable action of the Government inasmuch as retrospective 
effect was given to Martial 'Law and Pir Pagaro was tried by the Martial Law 
Court instead of by the normal judicial tribunal of the land for offences alleged 
to have been committed before the introduction of Martial Law in the areas of 
of Sind concerned and the sentence of death passed against him by such a Court 
was executed.” The Nawabzada, in a brief speech, said that incident depicted 
an act of injustice. 

Martul Law in Sind 


A second resolution concerning^ Martial Law in Sind was moved by Mustapha 
Shah Qtlani urging the authorities to entrust the properties and treasures of 
Pir Pagaro to a Committee to be Sind Government. The 

speaker alluded to the difference in treatment meted out to the Hurs and the 
Congress, “both of whom were, in the eyes of the Government, rebels,” and asked 
why it was so. The resolution was supported by Nawab Siddiq Ali Khan M. D. A. 
(Central) and was unanimously passed. , ^ ^ ^ ^ , 

The third resolution protesting against the continuance of Martial Law in Sind 
was moved by Mr. G. if. Syed, who traced the unrest in Sind to the Allah Bux 
Ministry. He eaid the law-abiding section of the population ware suffering 
great hardships on account of the continuance of Martial Law. He demanded 
its immediate withdrawal and hoped that the Government of India would accede 
to demand. 

Mr. 8* H. Abdul Majid SindU said the present Martial Law unlike past 
practice was not preceded by a Proclamation by the Governor-General. He said 
it was still not known under what authority or provision of the Government of 
India Act Martial Law was enforced. No satisfactory explanation had been 
forthcoming from the Government. The resolution was carried. 

The Honorary Secretary, Nawabzada Liaquat Ali Khan, through a resolution, 
reconsfituted a committee of women for the purpose of propagating the Leaguers 
programme amongst Muslim women. 


i 
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The Nawabzada also announced certain amendments to the Constitution of 
the League* The session approved the amendments. 

Declabation Eegarding Pakistan 

Chowdhury Khaliquazzaman moved the main resolution of the session, which 
was as follows: 

“This session of the All-India Muslim League views with concern and grave 
apprehension the failure of the British Government to make an explicit decla- 
ration asked for in the resolution passed by the Working Committee of the All- 
India Muslim League, in Bombay, on the 20th of August 1942. 

•‘Since that resolution was passed, the speeches and statements made by 
responsible British statesmen, both England and in India lead to the conviction 
that not only the declaration such as was asked for will not be forthcoming 
but that some kind of federal constitution, not necessarily on the model embodied 
in the Act of 1935 is under contemplation. This session, therefore, warns the 
British Government in all earnestness that the imposition of such a federal 
constitution will be resisted by Muslim India with all its might, which will 
inevitably result in strife, bloodshed and misery, the responsibility for which will 
rest on the British Government alone. 

“This session of the All-India Muslim League is convinced that the attain- 
ment of the cherished goal of Pakistan is only possible by the untiring effort, 
willing sacrifices and giim delerminatinn of the Muslims, add they should therefore 
do their utmost to acquire the strength requisite for such an undertaking.” 

Chowdhury Khahquzzaman said that the resolution was self-explanatory. He 
traced the history of the constitutional deadlock since ihe beginning of the war 
vis^a-viB the Congress attitude towards the Muslims. The Congress, he said, 
focussed its attention on the future and demanded a declaration of war aims and 
peace aims. The League, on the other hand, declared that it was prepared to share 
in the mobilisation of the war effort on the basis of equality. Then came the 
August Declaration of 1940, which made it clear that no constitution would be 
acceptable to the British Government unless it had the approval of the Muslims. 
That put up the back of the Congress which started “individual civil disobedience.” 

The Bombay resolution of August 20th. 1942, inter alia demanded of the 
British Government an unequivocal declaration, without delay, guaranteeing to the 
Mussalmans the right of self-determination and to pledge themselves that they will 
abide by the verdict of a plebiscite^ of Mussalmans and give effect to the Pakistan 
scheme in consonance with the basic principles laid down by the Lahore resolution 
of the All-India Muslim League, passed in March 1940. By the Bombay resolution 
the League also expressed itself ready and willing to consider any proposals and 
negotiate with any partjr on a footing of equality for the setting up of a provisional 
Government of India in order to mobilise the resources of the country for the 
purpose of the defence of India and the successful prosecution of the war, 
provided the demands of Muslim India as indicated above are conceded unequivocally. 

“Muslims will not accett Federation” 

The Oripps scheme conceded self-determination on provincial basis, which 
led to the “Quit India Movement.” The .suppression of the Congress had changed 
the attitude of the British and their spokesmen had started the slogan of ‘Tndia 
geographically one.” The Hindus would prefer to rot in jail rather than settle 
with the Muslims. The Muslims, meanwhile, were becomitig stronger. Their 
Ministries had been set up in four Provinces and would soon be established in the 
fifth. He made it clear that the Muslims would never accept federation or con- 
federation or any improved constitution. The Muslims could not be fooled and 
did not believe in non-violence. He challenged the British that they would never be 
able to impose any federal or confederal constitution on the Muslims, nor would 
the Muslims ever go again before the British with a beggar's bowl for concession. 
They would have free Governments in their majority Provinces and would see how 
the British imposed their will on them. The Muslim minorities in the Congress 
Provinces made it impossible for the Congress to govern them without going to 
jml. They, the Muslims, knew the art and could dereat with success any attempt 
of the British to impose any unwanted constitution on them, 

Mr. Cazder^ seconding the resolution, characterised it as revolutionary. It was 
clear that no nation got freedom by merely asking for it. He exhorted the Muslims 
to get ready to make sacrifices, for it was only by sacrifices that they would 
achieve their goal. The Muslims were not going to beg for their freedom. 
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Punjab Pbemibe’s Support 

The Punjab Premier, amid loud cheers, rose to support the resolution. He 
said his last statement, made at the meeting of the Council of the Ali-India 
Muslim League, was before the public. He assured them that the Punjab 
Muslims were with their brothers of the other Provinces and if any obstacles 
were put either by the British or the Congress in the way of the legitimate and 
reasonable demands of the Muslims, the Punjab Muslims would not lag behind 
others in making sacrifices. He reminded them that the Lahore resolution of the 
League was passed in the land of the five rivers. Their right of self-determination 
was not unjust, and he assured the Hindus and Sikhs and other minorities that 
they need have no fear of the usurpations of their rights and claims. 

Mr. Abdul Hamid Khan (Madras) further ^ipupported the resolution. The first 
part of the resolution dealt with the period of negotiations during which the 
Muslim League made its demand from the Government and the Congress. The 
Congress summarily rejected their demand, and made the claim to speak for the 
whole of India. The Congress denied the Muslims right of self-determination. The 
British had changed their tune after they had put the Congress in jail. They had 
not shown any response to the Muslim demand. On the other hand, recent 
indications had created apprehensions among the Muslims that some form of 
federal constitution was under contemplation for India. 

Mr. Abdul Matin Chaudhri (Assam Minister) further supported the resolution. 
He said the Congress movement of August last was not only against the British 
but was also against the Muslims of India, whom the Congress wanted to dominate. 
The Muslims kept aloof from the Congress movement. The resolution demanded of 
Muslims to stand on their feet. It declared Muslim opposition to any imposed 
constitution and he assured the session that they would have the full support of 
Assam Muslims. 

Sardar Aurangzeb Khan (N. W.F.) further supporting the resolution, said 
that the Muslims were a separate nation and were entitled to their homelands. The 
Muslims were for free India and free Pakistan. It was their birthright and they 
shall have it. The cup of Muslim patience had overflown and the result was the 
resolution. They, the Muslims, should lose no time and like Turkey of to-day 
should organise themselves in every village and town to face the danger. 

Moulvi Latifur Rahman (Bihar), supporting the resolution, said that their 
religion was the bond which kept them together. He assured the audience of the 
full support of Bihar Muslims to their efforts to win Pakistan. 

Maulana Akram Khan, President, Bengal Muslim League, gave full support to 
the resolution on behalf of the Muslims of his province. He said that the time 
for begging for Pakistan had passed by. The time for grim determination and 
organisation of the Muslims had arrived in order to achieve their goal of Pakistan. 
If, according to the Koran, one was killed for his ideal, he became a *‘Shahid’\ a 
martyr. He said that the colouring of the map into Pakistan and Hindustan 
would soon disappear, as every country belonged to the Muslims, because every 
country belonged to God.^' 

Sir A. K Dehlavi from Bombay said that there was no need of a speech on 
behalf of the Bombay Presidency from which the Qaide-Azam came. He said the 
Muslims did not envisage “non-violent non-co-operation” to fight the imposition of 
a form of constitution detrimental to their interest, but would adopt methods which 
had been employed in the past for winning freedom. 

Qazi Isa Khan (Baluchistan), said that the resolution did not imply a rei- 
teration of the Pakistan demand but it was a farther step towards their goal. The 
resolution demanded solid work. It was an ultimatum to the British Government 
because the Muslims knew that their non-Muslim brethren were powerless to give 
anything to them. The power was held by the British and the ultimatum was, 
therefore, directed to the British. He appealed to Muslims to be ready to fight and 
die for their ideal. He had full confidence in the capacity of Muslims. He derided 
H. E. the Viceroy’s reference to “India’s geographical unity” and Mr. Amery’s 
reference to the days when Akbar ruled and said Muslims would be only too 
pleased to be restored to the position they held in Akbar’s days. He said their 
hand of friendship was extended for co-operation with the British on the basis of 
equality, but they were not prepared to have any humiliating pact. To say that 
the masses of India were with the British Government was a lie. He described 
the Muslim Members of the Viceroy’s Executive Council as Quislings and not 
representatives of Muslims in any sense. 
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Nawab Sir. Mohd Yusuf (United Provinces) said tiie resolution was the pith 
oi Mr. Jimah^s presidential address. The Muslims wanted the right of self-determina- 
tion to be conceded to them and they would oppose all constitutions which 
denied this. Syed Rauf Shah (Central Provinces) ^aida living nation was not afraid 
of death and attainment of P^ki'^tan by the help of the others was “tantamount to 
going <0 hell.” Bet/um Ai^az Rfssul, suoportinu, tlie resolution, remarked that it 
Seemed when all Provinces wer<> exhausted, it was the turn of the women. In other 
words, the women came last of all. 

Nawahzadn L^nqaf Ah, interjecting, said : “No. Women were dominating 
every Piovinee.” Begum Ras'^ul at-sured thit Muslim women were alive to their sWe 
of responhibility and wore ready to make all sacrifices. 'I’hey would resist any imposi- 
tion of a constitution which went against the interests of Muslims and would assist 
the men as 3Inslim women u«ed to help m«n in times of crisis in the early days 
of Islamic histoiy. 

The Raja of Mahmudahad said that for the ^Inslims the means justified the end 
and not vice-versa. {;5aciifi(*e was incumbent on Muslims, when they saw that 
Islam W'R in danger. As the President of the Muslim Students’ Federation be 
exhorted the youth to get ready for sacrifices. 

The resolution was carried with acclamation. 

Arab Tndependbncb 

The following resolution was thm put from the chair and adopted 

“This session of the All-India Muslim League views with great concern and 
alarm the new Zionist propaj^anda and m^we in U W. A. which is putting pressure 
on the U. S. A. Government for exercising ils infliiencc with the British Government 
firstly to remove all present nstrictions on Jewish immigration in Palestine and 
secondly to adopt th^ policy of con vci ting Palestine into a Jewish State. In the 
opinion of this sfanon the aim ol this new Zionist move is to make Jewish 
majority in Palestine a fait accompli by opening her doors to the Jewish war 
refugees on the ground of war emergency and prosecution of the Jews in Europe. 

“This session condemns this new move as a deliberate attempt to perpetuate a 
wrong on the Arab and Islamic world at a time when the Arab National Higher 
Committee of Palestine stands disown*^d and the Arab nationalists are at present 
almost defenceless against organised Jewry and high finance in the world. 

“Thi«» S'^Bsion reiterating its demands for the fulfilment of Arab national 
demands for Arab independence in Palestine and Syria, solemnly warns the British 
Government against any step or move which may prove detrimental to Arab 
national interests and declares that such a policy will be bitterly resented by the 
whole Arab and Islamic world as an outrage on democracy and justice and inalien- 
able Arab rights to their homelands.” 

New Powers For President 

Mian Bashir Ahmad proposed, and Khan Bakkf /a w a Z seconded, and Maulana 
Jamal Mya supported the resolution empowering the President, Mr. Jtnnah^ till 
tiie next session of the League, to take every step or action as he may consider 
necessary in furtherance of and relating to the objects of the Muslim League, as he 
deems proper, provided they are consistent with the princiijles, policy and goal of 
the League or any rrsolutions expressly parsed by the session of the Ali-India 
Muslim League. The resolution was unanimously carried. 

Mr. Jinnah’s Remarks 

Mr. Jinnah, in adjourning the session, declared that there was no map of 
Pakistan to which the Muslim League was committed directly or indirectly. They 
were attempts by individuals to which the League was not committed. 

fcjimilarly there was no scheme of Pakistan to which the League was com- 
mitted directly or indirectly in any way whatsoever, except the Lahore Resolution. 
Mr. Jinnah said : ‘T know many attempts are being made by our opponents to 
father upon us some scheme or map and ‘hang the dog after giving it a bad name'. 
I will say give up these futile attempts.” 

With the approval of the House, Mr. Jinnah announced that the next session 
of the League will be held in Sind during Christmas. « 

Mr. Jinnah said that the Delhi session was a historic session held in a historic 
city and had passed a resolution, which was a turning point in their history. He 
was glad to say that the session had attracted the biggest audience so far at any 
session of the League. 
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The All India Momin Conference 

Eighth Session — New Delhi — 26th. to 28th. April 1 943 

Presidential Address 

The eighth session of the All-India Momin Conference was held in the Queen's 
Gardens, Sew Delhi on the *2ath. April 1943. Over 15,000 persons including 1,500 
delegates and bOO Ansar volunteers attended. Those present included Mr. 
Abdul Qaiyum Awean, Mr. A. Sayeed^ Mr. A. A. Mohmed Noon, m.l.c. (Bihar), 
Mr. Beyazuddin Ahmed^ Mr. Zahir-uUHuq, Mr. Nizam-ud-Diii, Haji Abdul Kadir 
and Kasim Latafat, 

The flag-hoisting ceremony^ was performed in the evening by Mr. Abdul 
Mohmed Noon who ashed the audience to respect their hag and unite under the 
banner to protect the rights of the Momins. 

Mr. Zahir-ud^din^ President, in the course of his address said 

“The solution of the Indian problem should be the just caie of the Dnited 
Nations. Prestige may dilate, but statesmanship demands that the old notions 
must be discarded and a fresh attempt made to gratify the national aspirations 
of India.” The President refuted the claim of the Muslim League to represent the entire 
Muslim community. He called it “w.ong”, ‘’mischievous” and “misleading”. He 
claimed that four and a half erores of Momins were definitely not with the Muslim 
League and their Pakistan scheme. Speaking against the I'akistan scheme, Mr. 
Zahir^ud^din said : “If Pakistan is attained by the Muslim League, it will 
prove detrimental to the interests of the Muslims. Ihe Miiblim minorities in 
Hindu India will become like Moplahs and Hurs and I am confident that the 
Pakistans will not come to the aid of the Muslims in minority Provinces.” 

“India must define her attitude towards the war. It is true that there has 
been a favourable response towards the British Government's cull for co-operation 
in the war effort but this response does not indicate the spirit to win or die, which 
would otherwise mobilise all the forces of Indian nationalism on the side of the 
Allies and sweep away the entire strength of the Axis powers and wreck the entire 
war machine which has challenged civilization ” 

Mr. Zakir-ud-din added : “The present policy of inaction and indecision is 
becoming increasingly unpalatable to a large majority of those who are keenly 
conscious of the Government's failure to end the deadlock in the country. The 
policy of sitting on the fence exhibits bankruptcy of statesmanship and their 
attitude to Mahatma Gandhi’s release exposed their false political facade in 
entirety. This political disguise should now go. 'I’hey should declare their faith 
in co-operation, unconditional and unfettered. Even the policy of the Oongress is 
nothing but one of frustration and desperation. We want that the Government 
should enable dongress leadership to review the present situation in the light of 
recent events and thus make room for rapprochment.” 

Concluding, the President condemned the altitude of the Government of South 
Africa regarding the colour bar and said : “It is one of the blackest spots in 
history. It is a wonder that the Bill is being passed by the South Africa Govern- 
ment at a time when the Allies have declared to the whole world that they are 
fighting for freedom, fair-play and justice. The British Government should hang 
down its head in shame and cease to talk of a British Commonwealth of Free 
Nations. South Africa must take note that India will never forget these wrongs 
done to her.” 

Resolutions— 2nd. Day— New Delhi — 27th. April 1943 

On the next day, the 27th April, the Subjects Committee met and discussed 
resolutions. 

A condolence resolution on the death of Beg^*m Azad was adopted. Mr. 
Zahifudin^ while moving the resolution from the chair, expressed regret at the 
attitude of the Government in not allowing Maulana Azad to see his wife before 
her death. 

Pakistan Oondbmnep 

By another resolution the Conference reiterated its claim to represent four and 
a half orores of Momins. According to the Conference no other party or organisa* 
tion had any right to represent the Momins, Therefore no constitutional or 
political agreement would be .acc^ted by the Momins which did not have the 
support of the All-India Momin Conference. 
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Mr. Taj^ud-^din condemned the Pakistan scheme of the Muslim League 
and said that India was indivisible and was one nation. To divide India would 
mean disaster for the country. A majority of Muslims, namely, the Momin Con- 
ference. the Azad Muslim Conference and other organisations represented over 
eight crores of Muslims who were definitely against Pakistan and would fight 
tooth and nail if such a scheme ever came into force. 

' The Momin Conference was of the view that the primary members of the 
Momin Conference should not be allowed to become members of any other political 
organisation. 

Resolutions — 3rdl. Day — New Delhi — 2Sth. April 1 943 

Complete Independence op India 

The Conference concluded to-day at 1 a. m. after passing a number of 
resolutions. The main resolution of the session which was moved by Mr* A, Syed^ 
runs as follows : 

**8ince the present phase of the war has created immense complications, 
regarding the political problem in India, baffling its real solution, and every poli- 
) tical organisation is in the paramount interest of the country, trying to address 
itself to find an earliest possible solution and in view of the past traditional 
policies as also the present ideologies of each political body, these political parties 
have assumed an attitude of arrogant obduracy, with tlie result that the Indian 
problem has reached a stste of stalemate and has become static, the Working 
Committee of the All-India Momin Conference feel, in the circumstances and in 
the best interest of all concerned, that they should make their contribution to the 
solution of the Indian tangle and are of the opinion that the best way to resolve 
this stalemate lies in maintaining the political unity and integrity of India in its 
future constitution, which should aim at the combination of practically independent 
provincial units having residuary powers under one centre which should be only 
vested with such powers as all the provincial units would, without impairing their 
individual independence, unanimously entrust to it. 

“It further resolves that the complete independence of India is the goal of the 
Conference and demands of the Government a proclamation that soon after the 
end of the war India would be given complete independence.” 

Indian inteeest in South Africa 

By another resolution, the Conference strongly urged the Government of India 
to recall their High Goraraisaioner from South Africa as an initial measure of 
protest against the hiurh-handed and intolerable action against Indians. It further 
urged the Government to resort to retaliatory measures against the South African 
Nationals in the same maner and on the same scale as the discriminatory legislation 
which had been enacted against the Indians by the South African Government. 

The resolution was moved by Mr. Abdul Qayum Ansari, 

Rexeasb op Political Prisoners 

By the third resolution, the Conference expressed the view that the Government 
of India should make a bold declaration and release all the political prisoners and 
the detenus forthwith and set up a national goveinment at the centre, represented 
by various political parties, thereby mobilising public opinion and the resources of 
the country to its full capacity. 

The Conference gave full powers to its Working Committee to co-operate with 
any political party or organisation if and when any occasion arose. 

“Swaraj cannot wait” 

Explaining the objectives of the All-India Momin Conference, Mr. Sheikh 
Mohamed Zahiruddin, President, in a talk to press representatives, said ; ‘*We 
believe that Hindu-Muslim unity can wait but not Swaraj. The amelioration 
of 45 millions of Momins {Muslim weavers) in India, who are in the same 
position in the Muslim community as the depressed classes are among Hindus, is 
only possible under SwaruJ.” One reason why he believed Swaraj would bring 
betterment of their condition was that under Swaraj there would be adult sufitage 
and with adult suffrage they could have adequate representation and voice in the 
l^ialatutes. 

Mr. Zahiruddin did not believe that the Muslim League had either mass 
appeal or cared very much for the common people or had sympathy for any 
programme of uplift of the underdog. He left the League on this issue, Wh^ 
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later, friends urged him to bring about a rapprochment between the League and 
the Momin Conference, he wrote a letter to Mr. Jinnah enquiring whether the 
League had any Intention of a change in its attitude towards the masses. He 
receiTed no reply. 

Apart from the difference in the attitude towards the common people, the 
Momin Conference strongly opposed Pakistan. For one thing he was convinced 
that under Pakistan the difficulties of Muslims in Hindu provinces would be 
intensified. 

This session of the Momin Conference, Mr. Zahiruddin continued, decided to 
sever all connection with the Congress as well as with the League. One reason 
was they were anxious to give no semblance of justification for the charge that 
Momins were working with the Congress to divide the Muslim community. The 
Momin Conference was nevertheless in agreement with the Congress in its ideal of 
complete independence for India and could co-operate with any political body which 
had the same ideals. 

The positive political aim of the Conference, Mr. Zahiruddin said, had been 
declared to be as follows ; The political unity and integrity of India to be main- 
tained ; residuary powers to be given to the Provinces ; the Centre to have such 
powers as are entrusted to it by the Provinces by unanimous agreement. The 
Conference had some 500 committees in districts and villages, particularly in the 
U. P. and Bihar, where the bulk of the community was concentrated. The 
immediate objective of the Conference was to agitate for the betterment of the 
social and other conditions of the Momins. He expressed keen disappointment 
with the absence of a Momin representative on the Fact Finding Committee with 
regard to the handloom industry, although as weavers their interest in the 
committee’s work was obviously intimate. 

Mr. Zahiruddin alleged that obstacles were placed in the way of the present 
session of the Conference -by the Muslim League enthusiasts, who he said, went 
to the length of sending fake telegrams to the delegates, telling them that the 
session had been postponed or that epidemics hud broken out here. However, 
they saw through the game and came to the session, which was a success. Some 
4,060 people had been waiting in Delhi from April 23 for the Confeience, and of 
these, some had to leave, because they could not be away from their places for 
more than three or four days. 

Working Committee — Cawnpore — 19lh. to 21st. June 1943 

' Jinnah’s Attitude Condemned 

The Working Committee of the All India Momin Conference met at Cawnpore 
on the t$th, 20tii and 2lst June, 1943, The Ct>mmittee deplored the attitude and 
action of Mr, Jinnah in couneeiion with Mahatma Gandhi’s letter and regarded it 
as a challenge to the spirit and tradition of Islamic chivalry and love of freedom 
and as a blot on the good and fair name of the Muslim League and in a way of 
the whole Muslim nation. Further, the committee felt that this attitude had put 
back the hands of the clock of the country’s efforts for an early settlement of 
the Indian problem. 

National Government Urged 

The Committee declared that with a view to accelerate the war effort and ensure 
complete and willing co-operation of the country therein the Government should 
release all political prisoners and focus attention on the formation of a national 
Government at the Centre representing all important elements of Indian national life. 

The Committee nominated a sub-committee including the President, Sheikh 
Zahir~ud~Lin and the General Beeretary to tour independent native States and study 
and report on the conditions and requirements of their Momin subjects. 

Co-operation in War Effort 

The Government of India was requested to nominate a representative of the 
Momin Conference on the Textile Advisory Board to be shortly established by the 
Government. The Committee resolved to wait in a deputation on the Commerce 
Member and His Excellency the Viceroy with a view to discuss how best the 
resources of the Momin Ansari community could be harnessed to the war effort. 
The Committee deplored the indifference of the Central Government in not utilizing 
so far the resources of the Momin community in manpower, skilled and unskilled 
labour. 



The Ali India Majlis-i-Ahrar 

Council Meeting — Saharanpur — 29th. April 1943 

Need foe Peace and Motxjal CoNFiDENCE 

The council of the All-India Majlis-i-Ahrar after prolonged discussion at 
Saharanpur on the April 1943 adopted a resolution expressing: the view that 
the complicated pioblem ot Indian politics could be solved only through peace and 
mutual confidence between the people inhabitujg this country The council appealed 
to the protagonists of the schemes of Akhand Bharat, Pakistan and Azad Punjab, 
to proceed on lines of mutual goodwill and understanding and expressed the opinion 
that if any party believed that it could establish any such scheme with the British 
aid, should not ignore the fact that any scheme set up under the auspices of the 
British would lead to the country's perpetual enslavement. The Majlis-i-Ahrar 
therefore, had no interest in any scheme, the success of which depended on the 
assistance of the British. 

The resolution further stated that the Majlis-i-Ahrar was not prepared to ignore 
the fact that friendly negotiations and peaceful atmosphere were conditions precedent 
to the final decision whether one or more centres were to be established in India or 
whether its provinces were to retain their present boundaries. The Majlis-i-.^rar 
considered all provocative propaganda already done or being done by any party 
was fatal to the interests of the futuie of India or the establishment of Aldiand 
Bharat or Pakistan or Azad Punjab. It, therefore, appealed to the protagonists of 
these schemes to refrain from speeches, writings and other types of propaganda likely 
to poison the atmosphere in the country. 

Office Beabees 

The council elected the following oflice-bearers : — SheikJi Hamm^ud^Lin of 
Amritrar, president ; Maulana Mdhd* Ahmad Kazmi^ and Maulana Ghulam 
Ghaus^ vice-presidents and Maulana Mazhar Ali Azhar, m. l. a. (Punjab), general 
secretary. 


The U. P. M a j 1 i s-i-A h r a h 

Annual Session — Saharanpur — 27th. April 1943 
Peesidential Addeess 

Presiding over the annual session of the provincial Majlis-i-Ahrar, U. P., 
held at Saharanpur on the 27th, April 1P43, Maulana Ghulam a ws declared that 

complete independence of India was the goal of the Majlis-i-Ahrar- He said that 
his party was prepared to cooperate with any other party whose object was the 
same as that of the Ahrars. 

Speaking about Pakistan, the president said that if Hindus tried to establish 
Hindu ‘raj’ in India, Muslims would be compelled to establish Muslim ‘raj’ which 
they would achieve with unity and strength. The Ahrars, he continued, were eager 
to live in cooperation with other communities, as their ideal was equality of man, 
Wt neither were they prepared to relinquish their rights, nor ready to deprive 
others of their legitimate rights. 

Explaining the difference between the policy of the Muslim League and that 
of his party, the president said that the Muslim League’s aim was *to divide first 
and then take’, while the Ahrars’ principle was ‘to take first and then divide*. 

Concluding the president criticised the Congress policy. He said if the Congress 
was anxious to settle amicably the question of Muslim rights, why did Mahatma 
Gandhi hesitate to approach other Muslim organisations in ihe country when Mr. 
Jinnah had refused to negotiate. That was one of the leasons, added the president, 
why Ahrars did not follow the Congress progiamme. 

The Punjab Majli s-i-A h r a r 

Presidential Address—Lyallpur— 3 * st. March 1943 

“The Ahrars are not satisfied with the present conception of Pakistan, They 
do not want a geographical division of India. Their conception of Pakistan is 
a form of Government based on the law of Shariat, .“Hfikumat-I-inahia’’, which 
means a constitution based on equality and fraternity”, declared Natvabzada 
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Mahmood AH of the U. P. vbile presiding over the Provincial Ahrar Conference 
held at Ly allpur on the 31st March :948. 

Be pioceeded: “Ibe questioti of Indian indtptndence is also our fiist concern 
and we will not like the issue of independence to be obstructed by any other cry”, 

Maulma Mazhar Ah Azhar, M. L. A., condemned the cries of Akhand 
Hindustan, Pakistan and Azad Punjab and said that thof-e cries were based on 
hatred and contempt for one another. So Icngas the British Government was there, 
be added, those cries had no meaning and it was the will of the Government which 
would finally prevail. 

The Conference passed a few resolutioiis. The main resolution about Pakistan 
was discussed at great length in the Subjects Committee, but as there was great 
divergence of views on the issue, it was decided to postpone the decision till the 
session of the All-India Ahrar Conference* 


The All India Akali Conference 

4th. Session— Bhowanigarh — 14th. March 1943 

Presidential Address 

”Great men are apt to make great mistakes and groat men have made great 
mistakes. What other remarks can an onlooker pass upon the incidents of the 
last year. Neither the Government nor the Congress wanted victory of Japan ; 
yet the incidents of last summer did not contribute to the defeat of Japan,” 
observed Master Tara Singh^ in the course of his presidential Address, delivered 
at the 4th All India Akali Conference held at Bhowanigrah on the 14th. March 1943. 

The President further ’.said : “If the British Government was sincere last year, 
nothing can change its attitude towards our freedom. Why cannot the Biitish 
Government give India what it was prepared to give last year ? Let not the 
Government create an impression that it gives freedom only under threat. There 
is no threat at present from inside or outside and now is the time for the 
Government to prove its sincerity and make a great offer. Of course the Cripps 
proposal of Pakistan should not be repeated. It will only create fresh heart- 
burning and fresh controversy. His proposal of establishing a National Government 
immediately without commitment to any permanent solution of communal problem 
after the war, should be carried, I know the Ciipps-Congress negotiations broke 
on the right of veto to be given to His Excellency the Viceroy. Certainly there 
can be found some via media, provided great men are now prepared to make 
great corrections. There is no doubt that the British Government cannot part with 
such power just at present as it may tell upon war effoits. Successful prosecution 
of war is the primary concern not only of the Indian people also. When we 
agree upon fundamentals, it is not at all difficult to agree upon minor points. I 
may point out here that release of political prisoners, accompanied by establish- 
ment of a National Government, will clear the whole atmospbeie in India at the 
psychological moment,” 

Kef erring to Azad Punjab he said : “By the creation of Azad Punjab not only Sikhs 
and the Hindus of the Azad Punjab will get rid of the present Pakistan, but the 
Sikhs and the Hindus living in the portion of the Punjab which will be cut off 
from the present Punjab will also be in a better position. According to my 
calculations the Sikh and Hindu population in that portion will be about 5 per 
cent and 12 pr cent. They will get weightage on the principle upon which it is 
given to the minorities in other provinces. This means that the Sikhs will get 
15 per cent seats in the legislature and the Hindus at least 25 per cent. This 
makes thear total 40 per cent, while at present the Sikhs and the Hindus both 
together have only 47 per cent representation in the L^islative Assembly. This 
40 per cent will not include any Hindu Jat or Achhut. The common economic 
and cultural interest of these 40 per cent will create cohesion amongst them and 
BO they will be in a better position 'to safeguard their interests than they are in 
the present Punjab where 47 percent Sikh and Hindu representatives consist of 
so many conflicting elements. The mentality of the Jats and Achhuts who in 
the present Punjab always * support the Muslims in order to gain some advanfiage, 
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will change in the Azad Punjab ; for they have no natural sympathy for the 
Muslims. By this device of changing the boundaries of the Punjab we can take 
out overwhelming majority of the Hindus and the Sikhs from Muslim 
domination, while at the same time* improving appreciably the position of the Sikhs 
and the Hindus who remain in the other poition of the Punjab.” 

If any Hindu gentleman convinces me that the scheme is disadvantageous 
to the Hindus, I would give it up. But I have no doubt that the scheme is 
advantageous to both the Hindus and the Sikhs. 


A. 1. Akband Hindusthan Conference 

Annual Session — Lahore — 6th. June 1943 

Presidential Address 

“I can make absolutely no distinction between Pakistan and Azad Punjab. 
Both are schemes for the vivisection of India and both cut at the roots of its unity 
and integrity. One is irresistibly driven to conclusion that the safety of the 
Hindus and the Sikhs of the Punjab lies in nhiiing together and becoming deter- 
mined not to let Muslim communal raj be estuhlished in tlie Punjab in any form.” 
Thus observed Sardar Kharak Stugh m the ccnirse of his presidential address at the 
All-India Akhand Hindustan Conference which opened at the Minto Park, Lahore 
on the 6th. June 1946. 

S. Fritam 8ingh Bhatia^ Chairman, Reception Committee, extending a wel- 
come to all those present at the conference ciiticiscd what he described as the weak 
leadership of the A kalis which is unfortunately misleading the Panth.” He pointed 
out that one seat on the Aurangzt^b Ministry was the price which had been paid “for 
selling the Sikbs and for political dishonesty.” He maintained that even though the 
Bikhs had a different religion it was foolish to contend that thev had nothing to 
do with the Hindus with whom they had common ties of social and political 
relations. 

Sardar Kharak Singh in his address, which was read by someone else said : 

“It is indeed extremely painful that at the critical po'^t-war era India would 
not be free to play her fall part Great Butnin claims to be a champion of demo- 
cracy and freedom for small nations but ifc is not ready to set India fiee. Accord- 
ing to the statement of the Secieatry of Mate for India himself, more than 35.GOO 
Indians were either imprisoned or held under internment m March hst. This 
clearly shows what the fiituie intentions of British Government about India are. 
But nevertheless there is no dearth of Indians who are ready to co-operate with the 
Government. Sir Homy Mody, Mr. Aney and Mr. Sirkar had hardly laid down 
their offices as Executive Cuuneillors of the Viceroy, in protest against the repre- 
ssive policy of the Government before. Dr. Khnret Sir Azts-ul Huq and Sir A&hok 
Kumar have come in to take their places. Even now the Mubhm League is busy 
in forming ministries in the provincea where a complete deadlock existed, Such a 
ministry has been set up in the N. W, F, P. also. It is very regrettable that even 
a Sikh has been found ready to join that miniatry and provide an occasion lo 
others to say that the Sikhs who were so loud in their opposition of Pakistan are 
now joining hands with its protagonists to facilitate its establishment. 

“I liave never been enamoured of this so-called provincial autonomy. To me 
it looks like a farce. That is why I have always been opposed to office acceptance. 
In my opinion the legislative assemblies and ministerships can have little sense until 
we are independent. I really cannot understand the mentality of thuse who seem 
to consider that the salvation of their country or community lies in these institu- 
tions alone. I will not make here any comment about those who conscientiously 
hold the aboye opinion. But the action of those who enter the Assemblies with the 
declared object of wrecking the Ministries, and on a seat behig offered to them in 
the cabinet begin co-operating with it quietly, cannot but bo considered as most 
dangerous. And yet it is this kind of people who pass as leaders of the Panth. 
They carried on what appeared like a most ruthless campaign to wreck the Slkan- 
der Ministry but when they were given a seat in his cabinet their opinion 
about it changed. These people have no prtnoiple at all. They consider that all is 
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lir in politics. Quite recently you must have noticed how they have been issuing 
lutnally contradi<*tory statements regarding their activities in connection with the 
)rmation of the Frontier ministiy and how at the end they have joined the minis- 
7 , their ‘‘fondamental differences” with the Muslim League notwithstanding, 
ardar Ajit Singh claims to be a representative of the minorities and a protector 
f their rights and says that if any injustice is done to the minorities, he will with- 
raw. It recalls to one^s mind how exactly similar statements were used to be made 
y Saidar Baldev Singh on bis join in ir the ministry. He said that all restrictions 
n the use of Jliatha would be removed, Gurmukhi and Hindi would be treated 
t par with Urdu and Sikhs would get their full 20 per cent share in the services. 

L recent case of not allowing Jhatka meat even^ in a preponderatiiigly Hindu 
sikh district of Karnal and the supersession by a junior Mussalman of the senior- 
nost and otherwise a most deseiving Sikh candidate for the Directorship of 
Agriculture are alone siifHcient to show that absolutely no change has come in the 
ommunal policy of the Punjab Goveinment. May I ask Sardar Baldev Singh 
vhat he has done in ]»rotest against this grave injustice to the Sikhs and if he is 
ncapable of doing anything, why he is clinging to his post ? I belbve Sardar Ajit 
3i»gh will also protect the lights of the minorities similarly. 

“So far as I have been able to say I can make absolutely no distinction 
letween Pakistan and Azad Punjab. Both are the schemes for vivisection 
>f India and both cut at the roots of its unity and integrity. The supporters 
)f the Azad Punjab scheme say that they have put forward this 
scheme to wreck the demand for Pakistan but so far as I can see they have by 
espousing this scheme strengthened the bands of the supporters of Pakistan, It is 
luite possible that by taking advantage of this scheme the British imperialists 
nay transfer the present Arabala Division to Delhi or U. P. and thereby the percentage 
the Muslims may increase from 54 per cent to 62 or 70 per cent in the Punjab 
!ind thus a Muslim ‘Baj’ may be established in the Punjab. It is said that^ the 
Oongress and Hindu Mahasabha leaders had become leady to concede Pakistan 
ind thfrefore no other alternative was left except to demand re-distribution of the 
Punjab so as to save as much territoiy as possible from being included in 
Pakistan. As far as it is known neither the Congress nor the Hindu ^ Mahasabha 
have conceded Pakistan but, be it as it may, I want to declare from this platform 
Dnce again* that the Sikhs will resist Pakistan with all their might to the last 
man and if Master Tara Singh and his party join hands with Mr. Jinnah in this 
nefarious business of the vivisection of India the brave Sikhs will fight both 
Mr. Jinnah and Master Tara Singh, 

“From a careful study nf Pakistan and Azad Punjab schemes one is irresis- 
tibly driven to the conclusion that the safety of the Hindus and Sikhs of the 
Punjab lies in uniting together and becoming determined not to let Muslim 
communal ‘raj’ be establishea in the Punjab in any form. These schemes are no 
solutions of the problems of the minorities. Hindus and Sikhs have no need to 
despair if they are united. It is not an easy; task for a majority community 
of just 54 per cent to *‘rule over minorities constituting 46 per cent of the population 
if the minorities are ruled, I have so much love and respect for my Muslim 
brethren as for the Hindus. I am not for a war with Muslims but I am definitely 
for a settlement with them but the settlement must be on a basis which is equitable 
and honourable for both. If Muslims cannot compromise with the Hindus except 
on a basis of equality with them, how can they expect Sikhs to compromise with 
Muslims on any other basis ? The method which has been adopted in the Frontier 
of dividing and demoralizing the minorities is one which must create distrust and 
batied, It has struck the Tanth' with resentment and I take the opportunity of 
declaring that Sardar Ajit Singh does not represent anybody except himself. I 
must also declare that the Central Akali Dal which has the support of the entire 
nationalist element amongst the Sikhs will always stand for independence and unity. 
Our slogan is ‘a united and an independent India’ and in this we will lead the 
whole of the country at any cost”. 

In the end Sardar Kharah Singh referred to the death of ex-Maharaja 
Gurcharan Singh of Nabha who died in internment and the dastardly murder of 
of Mr» Allah Bahhsh whose death, he said, was indeed a great national loss, 

Akali Cottference-^-Resolutions — l^ahore — 7th. June 1943 

Azaj} Punjab Scheme Suppoetbd h Ookbemhed 

Two^ conferences of the Sikhs, hardly at a stone’s throw from each other 
yere held in the Min to Park on the occasion of the Jor Mela — the day of Guru 
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Arjun Dev’s martyrdom. They passed resolutions which, were contradictory to 
each other. The Akali Conference was presided over by Gyani Sher Singh. 
The conference passed a resolution supporting the Azad Punjab scheme of 
the Akali Party and the Akhand Hindustan Conference adopted a resolution 
condemning both the Azad Punjab Scheme as also Pakistan demand. It will 
be interesting to know that both these resolutions were passed unanimously 
without a single dissenting voice in both the conferences where enthusiasm and 
numbers were equal. When these resolutions were adopted at both the conferences 
loud shouts of “Sat Sri Akal” were raised. 

The Akhand Hindustan Conference passed two other resolutions. By one 
of these, it called upon Sardar Baldev Singh to resign as it was of the view that 
no good had resulted from the Sikander-Baldev Singh Pact or as the resolution 
stated Unionist-Akali Pact. 

The third resolution condemned the action of S. Ajit Singh in having joined 
the Mulim League Ministry in the N. W. F. Province. 

The Akali conference passed three resolutions in less than three minutes. 

The resolutions were read and seconded without any speeches. Besides 
the main Azad Punjab resolution of this conference, one condemned those Sikhs 
who had participated in the Lyallpur Hindu Conference. By the third resolution 
the conference condemned the attitude of the Hindu Press and requested the 
Government of India to grant permission to the Akalis to start their own daily 
newspaper. By an amendment which was incorporated in the resolution the 
Government was asked to warn the Hindu Press not to write against the Sikh 
leaders because it might leadi to a breach of the peace. 

Master Tara Stngh^ who made a comparatively moderate speech, declared that 
the Sikhs had a very minor quarrel with the Hindus but with the Miissalmans 
their quarrel was based on political grounds, for the Sikhs could not agree to 
Pakistan in its present shape as it would mean their slavery and the establishment 
of Muslim Raj for ever. 

To the Hindus, Master Tara Singh said that in order that their quarrel might 
end, the Hindus should in the first instance cease to ask the Sikhs to declare that 
they were Hindus. Secondly, they should not maintain, as had been done, that it 
were the Hindus who could make Sikh leaders. Masterjee said that the Sikhs did 
not want to be absorbed by the Hindus, nor did he want the Sikhs to remain under 
the permanent slavery of the Muslims. Masterjee declared unhesitatingly that the terms 
of the Sikander-Baldev Singh Pact had not been honoured fully. Master Tara Singh 
seemed to have grown hopeless about the achievement of ’Swaraj’ as he had lost 
hope of achieving Hindu-Muslim unity. He therefore asserted that under such 
circumstances the “Khalsa Raj” would he the only alternative which, however, he 
said would be maintained by the support and with the goodwill of the two com- 
munities* 

Central Akali Dal— Akhand Hindusthan Conference 

Resolutions — ^Roomi — 10th, and 20th. June 1943 

Under the auspices of the Central Akali Dal an Akhand Hindustan Conference 
was held on 19th and 20fch June at Roomi, a place of historical importance in Ludhiana 
District. Baba Kharak Singh presided. The President, who arrived here accompanied 
by S. Labh Singh Narang and Bawa Sohan Singh on the 19th, was 
garlanded and accorded a warm reception af Jagraon Railway Station by the 
prominent citizens and members of the Gurdwara Parbandhak Committee, 

On the 19th and 20th a grand conference was held which was attended by 
thousands of Sikh people. The Chairman, Reception Committee, General Sham 
Singh Boomi and the President, Baba Kharak Singh, delivered their addresses. The 
conference strongly condemned the vivisection of the Punjab and India and warned 
the public against the activities of the Master group to carry out the Pakistan 
Scheme. Amongst the speakers were S. Labh Singh Narang, Bawa Sohan Singh, 
B^s, Giani Puran Singh and S. Ajaib Singh. The following resolutions were 
adopted 

L This conference considers the Pakistan and Azad Punjab Schemes as highly 
detrimental to the Panth and country and strongly condemns it. India is 
’Akhand’ and shall remain so, 

2. As no condition of the Sikander-Baldev Singh Pact has been fulfilled, the 
conference demanded from B, Baldev Singh to resign from the Ministership. 

3. The conference urges the Government of India to release political prlsohfi?i 
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including S. Sardul Sifigh Oaveesher and Master Mota Singh who have been interned 
without any trial. 

The Shromani Akali Dal* 

Committee Meetings— Amritsar — 4th. & 5th. June 1943 
Azab Punjab Tebritobibs Fixed 

An important meeting of the Executive of the Shromani Akali Dal was 
held at Amritsar on the 4th. June 1943, for three hours in its office under the 
presidentship of Master Tara Singh, 

The meeting discussed the Azad Punjab scheme and after some discussion 
fixed the territorits of Azad Punjab which included the divisions of Ambala, 
Jullunder and Lahore and the districts of Lyallpur, Montgomeriy and a part 
of Multan. , 

The meeting also considered the attitude of the Hindu papers towards the 
Akalis and decided to start a Sikh daily to counteract the propaganda of the 
Hindu papers. The Executive decided to suspend the District Akali Jatha, 
Lyallpur in view of its opposition to S. A. D. and form a new one. 

On the next day, the 5th. June, ‘.the Working Committee of the Shromani 
Akali Dal issued the following statement about the Azad Punjab scheme 

•‘The Shromani Akali Dal have received enquiries from various places about 
its notion of the Azad Punjab and its boundaries. In this connection, the Shromani 
Akali Dal hereby declares that in the Azad Punjab the boundaries shall be fixed 
after taking into consideration the population, property, land revenue and historical 
traditions of each of the communities. An independent and impartial commission 
alone can finally decide the demarcation of boundaries. Further, the Shromani 
Akali Dal is of opinion that if the new demarcations are efiected on the above- 
mentioned principles then the Azad Punjab shall comprise of Ambala, Jullundur, 
Lahore Divisions and out of the Multan Division Lyallpur District some portion of 
Montgomery and Multan districts. The Shromani Akali Dal shall make its demand 
of these demarcations and shall fight for the same.” 


The All India Sikh Youth Conference 

;Annual Seasion— Lahore — 30th. & Slat. January 1943 

Presidential Address 

A call to the Sikh youths to join the military in as large numbers as possible 
was made by Sardar Bahadur TTjjal Singhs M.L.A., presiding over the All-India 
Sikh Youth Conference held at Lahore on the 30th. January 1943. 

He said that if they loved their country they should ne prepared to risk their 
lives for the protection, integrity and honour of their homeland. The war was 
being fought at our gates On the eastern side. People in Calcutta and other towns 
in Bengal had already had a little taste of the horrors of war. Many young men 
had already joined the army and taken to mfiitary careers. 'Ihere was no nobler 
profession during war and also in peace time than the profession of a soldier. 
Military training even though for a short time would make tlxem physically fit 
and would teach them discipline* With a spirit of violence pervading the whole 
world India alone could not rely upon non-violence. 

Discussing the political situation in the country, Sardar Bahadur Ujjal * Singh 
recalled the events following Lucknow Pact of 1916 and said ^ that out of sheer 

a St and desperato, opinion was gaining ground in an important section of the 
community that unless the Punjab was redistributed into two provinces, so 
that the predominantly Muslim areas were separated to form either a separate 
province or Jpin^ with N. W.F. P. there conld be no future for the minorities 
in the Punjab. The propaganda in fpour of Pakistan by the Muslim League, the 
proposals giving provinces the option to join or not to join 
the Indian union the uncertainty of the view of responsible British statesmen 
regarding Pakistan in spite of the authoritative and weighty opinion of H. E. the 
Viceroy in his Calcutta speech regarding the unity of India, had led an imj^ortant 
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section of the Sikh community to adopt the cry of ”Azad Punjab’’. He wished 
that a happier name had been selected for the slogan, but the genesis of it lay in 
the fact that they seemed to have lost all hope of receiving justice from the com- 
munity in power in the Punjab. The originators of the cry of “Azad Punjab” did 
not wish to have an independent province as the name indicated outside the 
Union of India. I’hey only wanted separation of the original Punjab from the 
western districts annexed to it by Maharaja Banjit Singh just as Sina was separated 
from Bombay or Orissa from Bihar. He was personally of the view that this 
propaganda in favour of “Azad Punjab” should not be carried too far, lest they 
should be lost in the maze of internal controversy and forget the real issue of 
of Swaraj for the whole of India. They should not rule out of the possibility of 
the majority community in the Punjab giving the Sikhs their rightful place. 

Concluding, Sardar Bahadur Ujjal Bingh emphasised that it was high time 
that they should all rise above party strife and communal rivalry and with united 
action first try to win freedom. They should have enough time to deal with one 
another if any party persisted in unreasonableness. He exhorted the Sikhs to act 
upon the high ideals of their great gurus and easting away petty bickerings stand 
together in the service of the country and community. 

Before the conference commenced, MasUr Tara Singh, President of the 
Shromani Gurdwara Prabandhak Committee and the Akali Dal, performing the 
fiag hoisting ceremony, stressed the necessity of maintaining internal peace in these 
critical times. 

Resolutions — ^2nd Day — Lahore — Slst January 1943 
Ebfbeenwm on “Azad Punjab” Move 

A decision to take a referendum on the question of redistribution of the bounda- 
ries of the Punjab with a view to establishing “Azad Punjab”, was taken at the 
Conference which concluded on the next day, the 31st. January. The Conference 
was adihressed among others by Dr- B, S, Moonje, Dr. Sir Ookulchand Narang, 
Master Tarasingk and Cfiani Shersing, 

The main resolution of the Conference which was moved by Master Tarasingh’s 
Party and strongly opposed by a section of the Conference representing the Bawalpindi 
division stated-— 

“In view of the fact that the working of the provincial constitution based on the 
communal award has proved detrimental to the Interests of the 8lkhs and Hindus 
in the Punjab that they see no hope of improvement so long as the reigns of 
Government remain in the hands of a permanent statutory Muslim majority ; that 
efforts are being made to make their position still worse by the movement 
of Pakistan ; and that the Sikhs have declared their resolve not to tolerate this 
attack on their culture and position ; this Conference expresses its opinion that 
the Bikh position can only be re-established by readjusting the boundaries of the 
Punjab by the transfer of the predominantly Muslim districts to N. W, F. P. and 
appeals to the Sikh youths to support this demand. This Conference urges that the 
Sikh and Hindu minorities in these separated districts, annexed with N, W. F. P., 
be granted the same weightage and safeguards as are provided for Muslim minorities 
in C. P. and Madras.” 

There was a heated discussion on the resolution for over four hours. The op- 
ponents of the resolution characterised this move as a new stunt started by the 
Government to break the solidarity of the Sikh community while the supporters 
emphasised that it was a counterblast to the Pakistan scheme. The opponents moved 
an amendment to the effect that a referendum be taken and if two-third Sikhs of 
the Punjab voted for the redistribution of boundaries then the demand should be 
pressed otherwise it should be dropped. 

The amended resolution was passed by a majority of votes. 

Formation of National Govt. Urged 

The other resolutions passed by the conference urged the formation of a 
National Government on the basis of coalition of all parties and communities, the 
immediate release of political prisoners ; reservation of five per cent appointments 
in the Central and All- India services for Sikhs. Another resolution urged upon the 
Maharajas of all Bikh States, particularly those of Bapurthala and Jind, to take 
immediate and effective steps to restore me Sikh character of their respective States 
by (a) appointing Bikh Prime Minister : (b) fixing special rights for the Sikhs in 
ite services ^ (c) recognising Punjabi as the officii and court langnage in the States 
and making its teaching compul^ry in the State schools ; (d) enacting SiMi Gurd- 
wsras Acts with a view to handing over the management of Sikh Guidwaras ^ 
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the Sikh public of the State ; (e) observing all the Sikh ceremonials and rules of 
conduct in their own Royal houses- 

Addressing the conference, Dr. Moonjee declared that the Hindus and Sikhs 
would shed every ounce of their blood to oppose the Pakistan scheme which, he 
believed, was the creation of the British Government. The Punjab, he said, should 
notJbe afraid of Pakistan. The Punjab was the sword arm of India while Bengal, 
which was also affected by the Pakistan scheme, was the brain. He was sure that 
when both Punjab and Bengal would rise against the Pakistan scheme, it would die 
its own death. Concluding he appealed to the Sikhs and Hindus of the Punjab to 
join together to oppose Pakistan, 

Master Tarastngh, in the course of a brief speech, said that there seemed to 
have been some misunderstanding about their demand for tbe redistribution of the 
boundaries of the Punjab, As a matter of fact he and his party were strongly in 
favour of the formation of a National Government, but the proposal fox the ^‘Azad 
Punjab” was a move to cripple the Pakistan scheme. He assured the opponents of 
the resolution of the **Azad Punjab” that he was prepared to accept any amendment 
to the scheme for the redistribution of boundaries. 


The All India Nationalist League 

Working Committee — New Delhi — 13th February 1943 

Release op Mahatma Gandhi Urged 

The Working Committee of the All-India Nationalist League, held at New Delhi 
on the 13th. February 1943, Mr. Jamnadas Mehta presiding, passed a resolution 
expressing concern at the oorrespdndence between the Viceroy and Mahatma Gandhi 
which culminated in the fast. The resolution expresses the fear that, in view of his 
age and the duration of the fast, the danger of serious results to his health and life 
cannot be minimised, and it should be the duty of every one to explore every method 
by which his life can be saved, 

” While there has been an improvement in the situation,” proceeds the resolu- 
tion, ^Mahatma Gandhi has himself reaMrmed his faith in non-violent action 
and repudiated the disturbances of the last six months. The Committee, there- 
fore, earnestly suggests his unconditional release to give Mahatma Gandhi an 
opportunity to survey the situation de novo as he himself has stated in his cor- 
respondence with the Viceroy, and feels confident that as a result of his review, he 
will use all his undoubted influence towards checking disorder and violence which 
have already done so much harm to the country.” 

The Committee affirms its support to the Mahasabba in all legitimate steps to 
resist the disruption of the country and expresses gratitude to the Viceroy for his 
recognition of the fundamental unity of India. The committee “has noted a wel- 
come change in Mr. JinnaWs outlook as can be seen from his recent utterances 
and assures him that any settlement of India’s political problem consistent with 
India’s national solidarity that he and the Muslim League might suggest will re- 
ceive the most careful consideration of nationalist India.” The committee notes 
“with particular disapproval the Government’s policy in refusing the demand for 
a National Government by denying the representative character of each political 
party or group by turn, and yet not taking into their counsel at least those groups 
that are willing to run a National Government to-day.” 

The Committee expresses serious anxiety at the shortage of food and condemns 
the dearness allowance given to Government employees as meagre and inadequate. 
It urges the establishment of an evacuees commission to deal with the problems of 
evacuation* 

WorMng Committee— New Delhi— 2l8t. April 1943 

Pakistan Condemned 

The Working Committee of the All-India Nationalist League, held at New Delhi 
On the 21st. April 1943, with Mr. Jamnadas Mehta in the chair, passed a resolution 
replying to Mr. Jimah^s speech at the Muslim League annual session and to the 
proceedings of the session. “Both”, declares the resolution, “displayed a disregard 
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of democracy and nationalism in this country, which the Muslim League seems 
determined to destroy and substitute in their place a vivisected India on the basis 
X)f religious fanaticism .and a political ideology of the Middle Ages wholly unsuited 
to the present times. The tone of the deliberations has been highly provocative and 
'intemperate and plays into the hands of the enemies of India’s freedom. Mr, 
Jinnah's speech in particular is a vain, ignorant and malicious diatribe on the 
Hindus in particular and has been rendered possible because of the pandering by 
the Government of the League’s methods of intimidation and bullying. 

“Jn the name of the Indian nation, this meeting declares that the country will 
never tolerate the proposed Pakistan which will divide the nation into two hostile 
camps, warring on each other for all time. The encouragement which the Govern- 
ment has given to the League is clearly in pursuit of its unabashed policy of divide 
and rule. This meeting earnestly warns its Muslim fellow-countrymen against 
falling into this imperialist trap and thereby leading this country into a disaster 
which will he ruinous alike to Hindus, Muslims and other citizens. As against 
this suicidal policy of Pakistan, this meeting earnestly invites the attention of 
Indian Muslims to the speeches and writings of the Turkish Press Delegation which 
recently visited this country under the leadership of Mr. Atay and commends the 
patriotic example of the delegation to all Muslims in India.” 

BOLOTIOK OF PBESENT DEADLOCK 

The Committee declares that the only way out of the present impasse is the 
simultaneous withdrawal by the Congress of the resolution of August 8 last and 
the rdease of the Congress leaders by the Government. The Committee also says 
it is open to the Government of India and the Secretary of State even in these 
deplorable circumstances to prove their honafides by installing in office those parties 
in the country who are pledged to the support of the war and who though not so 
vocal as the Congress and the Muslim League, constitute an overwhelming 
majority of the people of India. 

Working Committee — New Delhi — 27th. April 1943 

Bbnoal Mibistbeial Tangle 

The Working Committee of the AlLIndia Nationalist League, which met at 
New Delhi on the 27th. April 1943, adopted a resolution on the Bengal situation in 
which it asserted that the Governor had acted in utter disregard of constitutional 
propriety and that **his sole object in taking over the powers and passing the budget 
was to make it easier for the contemplated Nazimuddin Minlstery to remain in 
office without calling a meeting of the Legislature until the next budget and 
enabling that Ministry in the meantime to demoralise the Legislature within the 
next twelve months”. The resolution condemned “the utterly reactionary composition” 
of the new Ministry. 


The Punjab Provincial Women’s Conference 

Annual Session — ^Lahore— 21 st June 1943 

”By refusing to their relatives interviews with the Congress prisoners and the 
detenus, the Government of the Punjab bad set up a new record in the history of 
repression. It is most condemnabie that even mothers put behind the bars, in the 
name of the Defence of India, were not permitted to see their children of tender 
age who had been weeping in vain to have a glimpse of their Mamas.”— Thus 
observed Shrimati Premvati Thapar^ Secretary, Punjab Branch of the All India 
Women’s Conference, while speaking at a conference held under the auspices of the 
Punjab Branch in the Fat^ Chand College, Lahore on the 21st. June 1943 on a 
resolution, asking that mothers at least should be allowed to interview their children 
of tender age. 

ISkrimati Eumeahuri Nehru presided over the conference. 

Among those present at the confer^ce were Mrs. Earn Saran Das, Mrs. Amnd 
Kumar, Mrs. Eai, Mrs. Bueh, Mrs. Makaraj Krishan Kapur, Shrimati Premvati 
Thapar, Mrs. S. i. EalUa Earn, Mrs. Situ Suri, Mrs. Singh, Mrs. Nazir, Mrs, 
Bhim Sain Sachar, Mrs, Qhatrath, Mrs* Sahbermal,JSim Mukand Lai 
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inand, Mrs. Chopra, Mrs. Qodhole and Mrs. Perin Romesh Chandra, besides 
members of the staff of the Mahila Mahavidyalya, Sir Gangs Ram School and the 
i'ateh Chand College* 

Mrs. Rameshtjri Nehru's Speecjh 

In opening the conference Shrimati Rameshuri Nehru referred to the “upheaval 
i the country which had resulted in the imprisonment of Mrs. Vijaya Lakhshmi 
*andit, President of the All-India Women's Conference, of the president-elect Mrs. 
"amala Chhatopadhya, Raj Kumari Amrit Kour and many other prominent women 
orkers." 

Those circumstances resulted in making both the provincial as also the centraP 
rganisatlon inactive and neither could have their annual conferences. 

They were now in a little better circumstance, because they were able to get 
^gather. It, has, therefore, been decided to infuse new life into the provincial 
rganisation, in which young blood had come in. 

The new provincial committee of 35, which was elected to-day, among others 
icludes Begum Iftikhar-ud-Din, Khadija Minhaj, Mrs. Oauba, Mrs. Bedt, Begum 
Imas, Mrs. Kunti Bhandari, Wazir Begum^ Baji Rashida Latif Begum, Mrs. 
mn Romesh Chandra, Mrs. B, L, Rallia Bam, Mr. Soni, 8m, Rameshuri Nehru, 
"atmarani Duleep Singh and Mrs. Wattal. 

Resolutions— E nd Present Deadlock 

Mrs. L, C, Jain moved the first resolution “deploring the state of political dead- 
ck in the country^' and demanding the release of Mahatma Gandhi and other 
»ders “to start negotiation with them with a view to ending the present deadlock.” 

^rhe resolution expressed the view that “that was the only course of action 
bich would lead to the achievement of the ideal of the Allied Nation.” All the 
lople and organisations were appealed to, to “pool their eforts to secure the release 
Gandhijee and other leaders as a preliminary to the formation of a National 
jvernment.” 

Mrs. Jain reviewed the political developments in the country ever since the Cripps 
gglery failed. She maintained that the whole country was at the back of the 
mand for the release of Mahatma Gandhi, 

Mrs. Perin Romesh C hander, who seconded the resolution, urged the British 
wernment to release the leaders without delay, as she maintained fixat only the jail 
tes stood in the way of unity and agreement among the leaders of the various 
rties. 

Shrimati Rameshuri Nehru, while commenting on the resolution, regretted the 
3 Bent attitude of the British imj^iiallsts towards India. 

Bhe asserted that the responsibility of the disturbances did not lie on the 
oniders of the Congress. The present deadlock was due to the attitude of the 
itish Government and their representatives in India. She added that when history 
tuld be written it would reveal the shocking story of repression in India. She had 
doubt that not only the whole of India, but every right thinking person in all 
rts of the world, was at the back of the demand for the release of Gandhijee and 
xer Congress leaders. 

The resolution was adopted unanimously. 

Food Situation in the Country 

Miss Puran Mehta moved the second resolution “drawing the attention of the 
vemment to the gravity of the food situation in the country, the scarcity of food 
I clothing and the abnormal rise in prices” which was “causing intolerable hard- 
ps particularly to the poor population of the towns.” 

The resolution also appealed to the “big zamindars and to the millowners of 
province to do their duty in giving relief to the poor by providing them with 
ins and doth at rates that are within their means.” The resolution expressed 
imn at the closing of atta depots in Lahore and asked the Government to secure 
Bciont foodstuffs for the poor. 

The mover criticised the “unmethodical ways of the Government ' and said 
,t it was a pto that they in the Punjab, which was the home of wheat, 
:e crying for ”^atta”. 

Begum Almas seconded the resolution, which was passed unanimously. 

Eight to Interview Children 

Mrs. Acharya Bam Den moved the following resolution ; 

“This conference feels that the cancellation of the right of political prisoners 
interview their lelaUves and^ friends is indefensible on any grounds whatsoever 
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It is a negation of the code for the treatment of political prisoners, recognized 
by all civilized countries. It is particularly harsh to refuse to mothers the right 
to periodical intervfews with their childern. We request the government to 
revise their policy in this matter and even if they persist m refusing to recognize 
the general right of all political prisoners to interview their friends and relatives, 
at least to permit such interviews in the case of mothers having children of 
tender age,” 

Shrimati Premvati Thapar, in seconding the resolution, said that it was the 
height of injustice that interviews were not allowed to Congress detenus and 
prisoners. Even the non-official jail visitors, who were permitted to see murderers 
in jail, were not allowed to see the Congress detenus. 

Shrimati Rameshuri Nehru^ while commeuding the resolution to the meeting, 
said that no words could be strong enough to condemn the attitude of the 
Government sufficiently in disallowing interviews to or with the Congress 
prisoners. This was unknown in any civilised country. 

The resolution was passed. 

HINI.XJ Intestate Succession bill 

Mrs. Ram Saran Das then moved the following resolution ; 

“This conference appeals to the Hindu public and to the members of 
Central Assembly to support the Hindu Intestate Succession Bill which has 
been referred to a Select Committee by the Central Legislature. This Bill far 
from being contrary to the tenets ot Hindu Law is a correct exposition and 
interpretation of its spirit and of the real intention of its framers.” 

The mover of the resolution, who is the wife of the well-known Sanatanist 
leader R. B. Ram Sara?i Das who is the General President of the Punjab Sanatan 
Dharam Pratinidhi Sabha, said that there was no reason why girls should not 
be given equal rights and a share in the patrimony. 

Miss Sabkerwal, seconding the resolution, maintained that the Bill was In no 
way ^niust the Hindu Dharma and its scriptures. 

The resolution was passed unanimously. 

Shrimati Rameshuri Nehru appealed to the women to send a large number of 
representations to the legislative department of the Central Legislature and the 
Select Committee supporting the Bill. 

Children’s Aid Society 

Mrs. Bai moved the following resolution ; 

“This conference supports the demand of the Children’s Aid Socity for the 
enactment of a Children’s Act for the province. Such an Act is long overdue 
and the world war should not be made a pretext for the refusal of protection to 
thousands' of unfortunate children in this province. We are of the opinion that 
legislation for their protection is the only way to put an end to the exploitation 
of children.” 

Mrs. Rai said that the children of to-day would be the citizens of to-morrow. 

It was therefore their duty to see that the children were brought up pro- 
perly and in a healthy atmosphere. It was the duty of each one of them not 
to look after their own children, but also to see that no child went astray and 
fell into undesirable hands. 

Mrs. Maharaj Kisken Kapur seconded the resolution, which was passed. 
Dearness Allowance 

Shrimati Sneklata moved the last resolution demanding Rs. 15 as dearness 
allowance for every woman teacher in all schools drawing upto Rs, 150 p. M. 

The mover demanded that the status of women teamiers should be raised. 

The resolution was passed. 

Shrimati Bameshuri Nehru in her closing speech expressed the hope that the 
new committee would carry on the work with great enthusiasm. 

Punjab Branch’s Activities 

Shrimati Premvati Thapar^ secretary of the Punjab Branch, while presenting 
the report of the work of the Puiriab Branch said that their activities were all 
round and of a varied nature. The Punjab Branch was doing its utmost to rmse 
the status of women and children and preparing mem to be better 
cltiaens. They were engaged in social reform work and their members 
were running the Lahore Women’s Rescue Hom^ Children’s Aid Society* 
Mangal Sabha, Istri Sahaik School, Uarijan Bewak Bangh, Hospital Sewak 
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3angh, Hospital Welfare Society and some of them helped the women 
orisoners in Jails and looked after them in the mental hospital* The women* 
she said, had faith in the unity of the people of India and in the integrity of 
india herself. Hindustan was their country and they did not believe in vivisecting 
it into separate parts. 


The Communist Party of India Congress 

1st. Congress Session— Bombay — 23rd. May 1943 

Mr. Dange’s Opening Speech 


The first Congress of the Communist Party of India was formally inaugurated 
on the 23rd. May l«43 at the Kamgar Maidan, Bombay, before a large number of workers 
and nearly three-hundred delegates to the party convention who had come from all 
parts of India. Placards were displayed in various languages containing slogans 
appealing to the people to unite to defeat the Axis powers and to grow more food 
and stressing the need for communal unity and demanding the release' of 


Congress leaders. 

Mr. Bankim Mukherji^ President of the All-India Kisan Sabha, hoisted the 
communist flag. Explaining the significance of the flag, Mr. Mukherjl said that 
ai)art from symbolising the solidarity of the woikiug class it was under the Red 
Banner that the Ruasian soldiers gallantly fought and threw back the Nazi invaders. 
He warned the workers not to be complascent about the war but to give their best 


ejBfbrts for the defeat of the Axis powers. 

Mr. S, A, Dange, founder member of the Communist Party of India, ex- 
plaining the significance of the party Congress declared that the Communist Party 
which started with five members fifteen years ago had to-day over 15,000 members 
besides vast number of workers who follow the lead of the Communist Party. 
With its fundamental policy opposed to Fascism and Nazism, the Communist Party 
was quick to realise the grave danger to the entire working class and to freedom 
by the onslaught of the totalitarian powers. The Communist Party of India still 
remained a bulwark against Imperialism and for the purpose of crushing the Axis 
menace and for the attainment of independence they wanted the establishment of a 
national government in India. Congress-League unity, he said, was of paramount 
importance and the party would strain its most for the consummation of 
such unity* Mr. Dange added that the immediate task of the party was to carry on an 
agitation successfully for the release of Congress leaders from the Jails* 

Warning against sabotage and other internal strife, Mr. Dange said that many 
people doubted the wisdom or the Communist Party's stand especially after the 
arrests of Mahatma Gandhi and other Congress leaders on August 9. In spite of 
the calumny heaped on the party members, they stood resolute and warned the 
people not to fall prey to the provocations* offered on all hands. That their advice 
and policy was essentially sound was borne out from the correspondence exchanged 
between Mahatma Gandhi and the Viceroy recently m which the former stated that 
acts of sabotage had not had the sanction of the Congress. 

Messages of greetings from the Communist Parties of Canada, England and 
Bouth Africa were read at the meeting. 


DxsBAisrnMENT OF CoMMraiBT International 


Mr. jp. 0. Joskh General Secretary of the Communist Party of India 
ismied the following statement 

The Communist Party of India fully supports the proposal of the Executive 
Committee of the Oommunist International which frees the communist parties in 
the diferent countries from the obligations arising from the statutes and decisions 
of the various Congress of the Communist International* This proposal is a 
powerful blow against all reactionary elements who are using the existence of the 
world communist centre in Moscow as an excuse for their machinations against the 
Soviet Union and to prevent the closest co-operation between the United Nations 
especially between Britain, America and the tJ. S. S. B., at this critical and decisive 
moment in the war against the Fascist Axis. 

The E. 0. C^ 1* has issued a clarion call to all communist parties to concexi* 
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trate all their effort to unite the working class and the people in * their respective 
countries for the supreme task of striking together against fascist imperialists in 
the final battles which are due to open now after the clearing of North Africa, 
burning patiiotism, self-sacrificing effort for the mobilisation of the people for the 
holy war of liberation of the peoples from the menace of fascism --this is the acid 
test of international communism to-day. 

By knocking the bottom of the prejudices against the Comintern the proposal 
will make the broadest national unity possible in such country and pave the tv ay 
for the closed joint action between the members of the United Nations in dealing 
the final death blow against fascist imperialism for the freedom of all the people 
of the world and lay the basis for the victory of world socialism on a vaster plane 
than ever before. 

Party Convention — Bombay — 26 th. May 1943 

Mr. P. C. Joshi’s Address 

Exhorting the delegates to intensify their efforts on the food and production 
fronts and to wean away people from committing acts of sabotage and hindering 
war efforts, Mr. P. 0. Joshi, General Secretary of the Communist Party of India, 
in an address to the Party Convention at Bombay on the May 1943 emphasised 
that only if they made all those camj)aigns go with a bang would they be 
able to do anything practical to solve the national crisis. “Everything else is empty 
phrases’’, he said, adding, “there is no other short-cut to National Government, 
no other way out of the ditch in which our country is.” 

The Party Convention proper began this morning in the auditorium of the 
R, M. Bhatt School, Parel. The hall was tastefully dccoraled with Red flags and 
portraits of prominent Communists throughout the world were bung ou the walls. 
On either aide of the dais were hung two big portraits of Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru 
and Mr. if. A, Jinnah against the background of thS Congress and Muslim League 
flags respectively. 

As the present Party Congress is the first of its kind since the Communists 
as a party started their activities in India, Mr. ]oshi gave an elaborate review of 
how the party gradually grew up in strength and came to occupy its present position. 
“We have grown from a tiny gioup ten years ago to a major political organisation 
that can stand its own ground among the Indian people on the basis of its own 
political policy, on the stiength of what appeal it makes to our patriotic people. In 
the dark horizon that is India to-day, the existence and growth of our party is 
the silver-lining. We have grown as no other party has grown in the past. From 
a hunted underground organisation, we have become a major political partj,” 

Discussing the war, Mr. JoM said, ‘The dilepama of the Congress patriot is, 
‘How can it be a people’s war for us when the British are bitting on top of us ?’ 
From where did it arise ? They fiddled with two abstract categories imperialism 
and Fascism. They did not see woild imperialism as one system which is finally 
cracking up right under our eyes. They saw our people apart from the peoples of 
the world,” Mr. Joshi asserted that if they regarded it as the war of British 
Imperialists, they would pass helpless from British imperialists to Japanese fascists. 
The path to freedom, he said, lay through successful defence of India, which de- 
manded the uniting of her people in an alliance with the peoples of the world to 
fight this war as the patriotic war for all. 

Geipps Mission 

Referring to the Oripps’ Mission, Mr. Joski said that the Congress stand was, 
“Give us National Government and we will defend the country.” The League said : 
‘‘Give us self-determination and we will help you to defend the country with or 
without the Congress.” “Imperialist reactionaries had won and called off the 
negotiations”, said Mr. JoshL “They used the promise of future freedom to calm the 
peoples of the United Nations. They used the Indian disunity to deny power to 
the L^gue or the Congress. Neither the Congress nor the League took the initiative 
to forge a united front to face Sir Stafford Cripps, blow up the imperialist game 
and jointly rouse the people for national defence. Both looked to the imperialist 
government for power. Neither trusted the other and both lost.” 

Reviewing the events that led up to the passing of the August resolution by 
the Congress and the subsequent happenings, Mr. jo&U said that by the August 
resolution the Congress, for the first time, declared in clear and unambiguous terms 
that the world sto<m divided into two camps and India’s place was with the United 
Nations. The Congress declared its willingness to participate in the war on the 
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basis of a National GoYexnTaeat amd bad asked for a settlement but unfortunately 
neither Mahatma Gandhi nor Pandit Nehru took a step towards national unity 
which alone could Isolate imperialist reaction and be the basis of unity with the 
TJnited Nations Thus the advance in policy —declaradon of willingness to defend 
India in alliance with the United Nations — was negatived by the threat of blowing 
up the defence of India in case the British imperialists did not agree to hand over 
power. *‘What was the basis of this apparent eontradiclion asked Mr. Joshi, 
“How do they evolve a practical slogan that negates their own desired policy ? 
Because they do not regard national defence as a paramount duty. Because they 
think defending India, as it is, is defending their slavery.’* 

Condemning the Government’s action in arresting Congress leaders, Mr. Joshi 
said that the Government’s action threw many patriots into the arms of the “fifth 
column” and destroyed the people’s morale. Forces were let loose out of which 
only the Japanese Invader could gain. 

Gahdhiji’s Stand 

Dealing with events leading up to Mahatma Gandhi’s fast, Mr. Joshi said 
that Mahatma Gandhi’s letters to the Viceroy had great political significance. 
Their positive content was repudiation of sabotage and anarchy, willingness for 
settlement and anxiety over the food crisis. It told Congressmen that sabotaga 
was not Congress policy and his letters became a powerful lever in the hands of 
the Communists to wean away honest Congressmen from the “fifth column.” The 
general outlook of a patriot to-day, Mr. Joshi added, was that he sat at home or 
in jail demoralised. But as long as they held this outlook, they would once again 
fall victim to the “fifth column” at any stage, through the food end or with 
invasion. 

Japan, he said, had entered the war for the domination of Asia. India 
was the biggest and easiest prize for her. She must either get India or see India 
being used as a base to wipe her out. The worse the situation for the Axis in the 
west, the more desperate the Japanese must become in the East and strike hardest 
at the weakest spot. 

After referring to the campaigns carried on by the Communist Fary for the 
release of Mahatma Gandhi and other Congress leaders, Mr. Joshi stressed the im- 
portance of bringing about Congress-League unity. “Hunger had done it better than 
anything else. Formulation of demands was not enough because they were patent. 
What was needed was a positive and widest building of unity to intervene in the 
immediate situation. To abuse the bureaucrat to place the patriot is to go the way 
the patriot himself went and out of which it is our task to rescue him. Verbal 
exposure of the bureaucracy is Satyagraha and not Bolshevism. It is to parade our 
helplessness before the bureaucracy and inability to win the people in support of 
party policy.” 

Referring to the campaign for the release of the Congress leaders, Mr. Joshi 
said that keeping up an agitation as a general anti-repression campaign would be 
playing into the hands of the bureaucracy and not really working to get the leaders 
out. To get Mahatma Gandhi out they should appeal to all to stop sabotage and 
explain that every bomb thrown was a bomb thrown at the leaders. 

India’s Dbffkce 

Discussing the role of the Indian army, Mr. Joshi said that it was important 
to popularise vigorously the role of all Allied armies and above all the Indian 
army. The turn in the war meant a change in the role of the British and Indian 
armies. They must be popularised as armies of Indian defence and not looked 
upon or treated as armies of occupation. It did not matter what the motive of the 
British rulers was in defening India. What would happen to post-war India 
depended upon whether the existing soldiers could hold the front now or not and 
what the Indian patriots did on the home front. 

Concluding. Mr. Joshi said : ‘Tt is a grave and menacing situation. Every 
step that we take towards national unity is one step towards solving the national 
crisis. Every blow that we strike against the “fifth column” is a blow struck 
with the Bed Army and every inch that we make the British bureaucrats move 
brings the day of our free and equal alliance with the British people nearer. Only 
if we act to solve the crisis within our country will others be ableW;o help us. 
Ihe more we hold up the rear, the more we unite the rear with the front, the 
sooner will be dispelled the lies spread by the imperialist propagandists about the 
Congress and the situatioa in India and their own worth as the defenders of Indih 
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and the organisers of our war-effort* India’s defence is primarily the responsibility 
of Indian patriots. It is also that of the United Nations. The more we discharge 
our own duty to our Motherland, the easier we get the aid of the rest of the 
freedom-loving peoples and humanity to fight for our freedom and the 
world’s freedom.” 

Resolutions— Tbibutes To Martyrs 

A resolution paying tributes to the sacrifices made in ths cause of Commuinsts 
by the Indian Communists was next passed. Mr. Bohan Singh Bakhna, 82-year8 
old delegate from the Punjab and founder of the Ghadr Party, moved the resolution. 

Resolutions — Bombay — 31st. May 1943 

Formation op National Government 

‘‘India’s fate and freedom is indissolubly linked with the fight for world 
freedom. This is no longer a fine phrase but a grim reality which emerges ever 
more clearly out of the gruelling experiences of our own people during the last 18 
months as well as from the happenings during the last two years of the war of 
liberation now being fought in five continents,” says a lengthy resolutioti adopted at 
the first Congress of the Communist Party to-day. 

The resolution gives an elaborate review of the war situation, the Indian 
political deadlock and outlines new slogans for the future conduct of the 
Communist Party. The resolution emphasises the need for building up Trade 
Unions, Kisan Sabhas, students’ and women’s organisations for the profecution of 
campaigns for growing more food, acceleration of production, national unity and 
getting the release of Congress prisoners. 

The resolution calls upon all the Communists in the countiy to carry on a 
vigorous campaign to bring about national unity for national defence and tor the 
establishment of a National Government. It exhorts the Communists to work 
against sabotage and “Fifth Column” activities and to join the Civil Defence 
services in the country. Party members are particularly asked to carry on a 
campaign to popularise the role of the Indian and Allied armies as defenders of 
India. “In the threatened areas,” the resolution says, “Communists must offer 
organised co-operation of the people through their mass organisation, and 
party units, to the British or Indian troops for offensive as well as defensive 
preparation.” 

In regard to the campaign for the release of imprisoned leaders, the resolution 
says : “The key sl'Jgan which we place in the forefront before all is “End the deadlock.” 
We want the release of national leaders for making a settlement possible for their 
participation in the National Government for national dt^fence. In uniting Congressmen 
for the release campaign, we must rally them against “Fifth Column” and for accepting 
the right of self-determination for Muslim and other nationalities. In winning the 
support of the League patriots to this campaign, we must explain how the release 
of Congress leaders and Congress-League unity alone is the way of winning self- 
determination and no other.” 

On the food situation, the resolution urges the Party members to carry on 
active propaganda for the prevention of food riots and against hoarding. It 
recommends the formation of “food committees” composed of all sections and 
parties in it, prevention of rioting and exposure of hoarders, securing of a fair 
prices to the Kisan, public control of all stocks, smooth working of rationing in 
towns and regular supply of stocks to honest traders and food committees in 
rural areas.” 

In an appeal to the working class to produce more for the defence of the 
Motherland, the resolution says: “It is the patriotic duty of the worker to 
strengthen defence by taking the initiative for organising more production and 
better transport, and against stoppage of work irrespective of what the boss or the 
bureaucrat does. Communists should take a bold and open stand against 
strikes, as they injure the defence of the country by holding up production.” 

Emphasis is also laid on the need for consoliaatiug the advances made by the 
Party hitherto and for further expansion of the Party on firm and sound lines. 

The resolution pays a tribute to the Bed Army’s achievements and adds: 
“Our people must unite to defend the Motherland shoulder to shoulder with 
the peoples of the United Nations. That alone leads to freedom. Refusal to see 
this leads to the disastrous illusion of freedom through Hitler or the Japs* It 
leads straipit to the other camp and to Fascist enslavement.” 
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THE COMMUNIST PARTY OF INDIA CONGRESS [ Bombay- 

Right OF Secessiok foe Nationlities 
Laying down the main principles of the Communist policy on the Pakistan 
me, the following resolution was adopted by the Party 

To build the United National Front of the peoples of the various communities 
d Nationalities that inhabit India, for the defence and freedom of our country, 
is necessary to dispel the mutual distrust and suspicion that exists among them* 
lis is a remnant of memories of past historical oppression and of present social 
equalities arising out of the feudal imperialist exploitation. For this purpose, 
e basic rights of the communities and nationalities must be made an essential 
irt of the programme of the United National Front. 

The programme of the U. N. F. must declare that in free India, there will be 
jrfect equality between nationalities and communities that live together in India, 
here will be no oppression of one nationality by another. There will be no 
equalities or disabilities based on caste or community. To ensure this, the national 
ovement must recognise the following rights as part of its programme for 
itional unity, 

(A) Every section of the Indian people which has a contiguous territory as its 
>meland, common historical tradition, common language, culture, psychological make- 
p and common economic life would be recognised as a distinct nationality, with 
16 right to exist as an autonomous State within the free Indian Union or Federa- 
on and will have the right to secede from it if it may so desire. This means that 
le territories which are homelands of such nationalities and which to-day are split 
p by the artificial boundaries of the present British provinces and of the so-called 
Endian States”, would be re-united and restored to them in free India. Thus the 
•ee India of to-morrow would be a federation or union of autonomous States of 
le various nationaliUes, su<*h as, the Pathans, Western Punjabis (dominantly 
luslims), SikLs, Sindhis, Hindus than is, Rajasthanis, Gujeratis, Bengalis, Assamese, 
eharis, Oriyas, Andhras, Tamils, Maharashtrians, the people of Kerala, etc, 

(B) If there are interspersed minorities in the new States, thus formed, their 
ghts regarding; their culture, language, education, etc., would be guaranteed by 
/atute and their infringement would be punishable by law* 

(C) All disabilities, piivileges and discriminations based on caste, race, or 
immunity (such as untouohability and allied wrongs) would be abolished by statute 
nd their infringement would be punishable by^ law. 

Such a declaration of rights inasmuch as it concedes to every nationality as 
efined above, and therefore, to nationalities having the Muslim faith, the right of 
utonomous state existence and of secession, can form the basis for unity between 
be National Congress and the League* For, this would give to the Muslims, 
Fherever they are in an overwhelming majority in a contiguous territory, which is 
heir homeland, the right to form their autouomous States and even to separate if 
hey so desire. In the case of Muhlims of the Eastern and Northern districts of 
Bengal where they form an overwhelming majority, they may form themselves 
nto an autonomous region, or may form a separate State. Such a declaration, 
herefore, concedes the just essence of the Pakistan demand and has nothing in 
ommon with the separatist theory of dividing India into two nations on the basis 
f religions. 

But the recognition of the right of separation in this form need not, neces- 
arily, lead to actual separation. On the other hand, by dispelling the mutual 
uspicions, it brings about unity of action to-day and lays the basis for a greater 
inity in the free India of to-morrow. National unity, forged on the basis of such 
I declaration and strengthened in the course of joint struggle in the defence of our 
Motherland, is bound to convince the peoples of all Indian nationalities of the urgent 
md to stick together and to form a free Indian Union or Federation in which each 
lationai State would be a free and equal member with the right to secede. They 
will thus see this as the only path of protecting the freedom and democracy 
achieved and building, on that secure basis, a greater and greater unity of India 
lihan our country has ever seen. 

In spite of the apparent confiiot and seemingly insoluble difficulties, the burn- 
ing desire for unity is taking a firmer hold of the people who to-day follow the 
Congress or the League. Under the stress of the growing menace of Fascist 
invasion and, of the present national crisis, the leadership of two organisations also 
have moved closer together and in the direction of the very solution given in this 
resolution. I here is no room, whatsoever, for defeatism on the question of unity 
The Communist Party calls upon ail patriots to join hands with it in popularising 
the principles laid down herein, and thus speed up the realisation Congress-League 
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unity, which is to-day the only path of national salvation for our Blotherland in 
the hour of her gravest peril* 

ELBCTioisr OF Office-Bearers 

The Congress concluded its session late at night. Mr. P. C. Joshi was 
declared elected General Secretary of the Paity and the following were elected 
members of the Central Committee : 

Messrs. G. Adhikari, B. T. Eanadive, A. K. Ghose, S. Y. Ghate, E. D. 
Bharadwa], S. G. Sardesai, S. A. Dange, N. 0. Krislinan, P. Siindarayya, E. M. S* 
Namboodridad, Somnath Lahiri* D. S- Yaidya, Biswanath Mukherji. bajjad Zaheer, 
Eanen Sen, Bhowani Sen, Iqbal Singh, S. S. Batliwala, Arum Buse, Manzer Eizvi, 
and Mohan Kumaramangalam. 


The All India Christian Conference 

25th. Session — New Delhi — 19th. and 20th. March 1943 

Presidential Address 

*T feel even at this late stage that a small conference of Hindu, Muslim, 
Indian Christian, Sikh and Parsi leaders should be convened to deal with the present 
political situation, for there cannot be peace in India or full co-operation in the war 
effort while thousands of our fellow country m^’ii are in detention and sabotage 
continues,” said Raja Sir Maharaj Stngk, d'divering his prfsideniial address at the 
25th session of the All-India Conference of Indian Christians, which commenced 
at New Delhi on the Idth. March 1948* 

He added : “Merely to fold one’s hands and tell the various political parties to 
come to an agreement is not consonant either with the duty or the dignity of the 
Government in power in India or elsewhere. But we, Indians, cannot blame only 
the Government for the unhappy plight in which India is placed. We also must 
share the responsibility and try to secure Hindu-Muslim unity, for without some 
agreement between the Congress and the Muslim League, there would be no lasting 
solution of the problem of India,” 

Tribute To Non-Party Leadjbes 

Sir Maharaj Singh paid a tribute to Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru and Mr. (7. 
Eajagopalachart "for doing their utmost to bring about a better feding between the 
Government and non-oMcial ludians on the one side and Hindus and Muslims on 
the other,” and said that the various non-party political conferences had done much 
good in spite of apparent failure, and he hoped that they would be continued* 

Sir Maharaj Singh asserted that his community was not behind any other in 
its burning desire for a self-governing India in the immediate future, and while they 
were Christians and proud to be such so far as faith was concerned, in all other 
matters, they were Indians first and Indians last. He maintained that the miiio- 
iiti& question was a world problem and would necessarily be one of the crucial 
difficulties crying for solution at the next Peace Conference. While the Indian 
Christians were bound to sympathise with Muslims, who formed the second largest 
religious community in India, in their desire for the fullest protection of minority 
rights, he was of the view that no final decision could or should reasonably 1^ 
expected at present on questions like Pakistan. He appealed to Hindus and Muslims 
to postpone any final arrangement or decision on one side or tiie other till peace 
had been restored. He considered talks of “fighting” for or against Pakistan highly 
injurious. Indeed, they were suicidal, for the only fighting that one could visualise 
was communal rioting on a large scale and intensified ill-feeling. 

Beferring to Mahatma G-andhVs fast, Sir Maharaj Singh expressed his belief 
that the Mahatma’s unconditional release would have been in the interests of the 
Government, for as a free man “he would no doubt have condemned sabotage and 
other acts of violence and might also have seen his way to a re-exaxninalion of the 
Indian political situation.” 

CoAiMS Of 1N0UN Christians 

He complained that as the largest group among the small minorities, the claims 
of Indian Christians in the past for a fair share of appointments had not met with 
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adequate consideration. He said : “There is a strong feeling among us that the 
Executive Council of the Governor-General, which at present is a composite body 
representing different creeds, groups and interests, should contain an Indian Christian 
representative.” 

Concluding, he saiCt : **Our community has not only increased in numbers but 
firmly believe mat we have risen in the estimation of our fellow countrymen* We 
are now a recognised section of the population of India and will be increasingly so 
in the future. Difficulties and disappointments will, without doubt, lie in our path. 
Against one difficulty. I must paiticularly warn you and that is unnecessary disunion 
and internal dissensions, but with confidence in ourselves and with trust in Provi- 
dence, our progress is assured.” 

Sir Frederick Jamea^ M. L. A. (Central), in a brief greeting address to the 
Conference, hoped that the Conference would do its best to perform the task of 
peace-makers for whicii it was peculiarly fitted. 

Pandit H. N. Ktinzru, Member, Council of State, who also addressed the 
Conference, said it was heartening to find the Indian Christian community striving 
for unity, when threats of divisions were overwhelming the country, and to think 
that Indian Christians were ready to place their country above communal considera- 
tions. He was glad they had taken their part in the national movement for 
secuiing a self-governing and self-reliant India. 

In his address, E. B. S. L. RalUaram, Chairman of the Eeception Committee, 
offered felicitations to Sir Mabaraj Singh on his appointment as the Prime Minister 
of Kashmir. The outgoing President, Mr. Earn Chandra Eoy, related his efforts to 
bring about unity among Hindus and Muslims and said although the results were 
not so encouraging, he was convinced that perseverance and persistence in this 
matter would ultimately bear fruit. 

Resolutions — 2nd Day^ — New Delhi — 20th. March 1943 

Bound Table Confeeencb Suggested 

The demand that a round table conference should be convened immediately 
in India to reach an agreed solution of important constitutional problems was 
put forward by the Conference to-day, when a number of resolutions on the 
political situation in the country were passed. 

The Conference called npon the British Government to make a clear declaration 
as soon as possible that India would attain full freedom within two years after 
the cessation of hostilities. Meanwhile, it appealed to the leaders of the principal 
parties and communities in India to come to an agreed solution on the communal 
problem, failing which the question might be referred for decision to an 
international tribunal. 

Belbase Of Gandhiji Urged 

The Conference congratulated Mahatma Gandhi on the successful termina- 
tion of his fast. In the hope and^ belief that he would condemn violence and 
use his influence against it and would assist in solving the present political 
impasse, the Conference expressed the opinion that the Government should 
release Mahatma Gandhi unconditionally without further delay. 

A resolution deploring and condemning acts of violence and excesses com- 
mitted in repressing violence was also passed. 

The Conference, by another resolution, reaffirmed its adherence to the cause 
of the Allied Nations against the Axis Powers. In order to enlist the full 
co-operation of the people of India in the war efforts, it demanded the immediate 
formation of composite governments at the Centre and in the Provinces consisting 
of non-officials only with the sole exception of the Oommander-in-Cbiei 
and urged that such composite governments should include representatives of 
Indian Obtistians. The community regarded with dee|) concern the non-inclusion 
of an Indian Christian in the Viceroy Executive Council. 

Giving unqualified support to the ideal of a free and independent India in a 
world brotherhood of nations, the Conference considered that after the war all 
empire ideologies should be eliminated as a menace to the future of world peace. 

The Conference pledged support to all efforts made by the JNon-Party Leaders’ 
Conference to find a way out of the present impasse and directed its office to 
ensure that Indian Christians were adequately represented on all such gatherings. 

Condolence resolution on the death of Dr. D. X, De Souza, and Dr. S. K. 
Datta were also passed. 

The Conference reaffirmed its previous resolutions on Mission and Church 
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properties in India and gave expression to its deep concern over the policy of 
some Missions regarding the sale of properties* 

A Oommittee, consisting of seven members, was appointed to consider the 
new draft marriage bill for Christian marriages in India and report the same 
to the Executive Committee, 

The Conference elected the Executive as well as the Council of the All India 
Conference of Indian Chiristians for the next year and fixed the^ next venue of the 
session at Hyderabad (Deccan) failing which it was decided that the Conference 
should be arranged to be held in Bombay. 


The All India Harijan Conference 

Ninth Session — Amritsar — 11th and 12th. April 1943 

Presidential Address 

Advice to the depressed classes not to isolate themselves from the Hindus 

but co-operate with them for their social, religious and political uplift was given 

by Mr, H, J. Kk.ndekar in his presidential address to the ninth All-India 
Haiijan Conference held at Amritsar on the llth. April 1943, 

Refer ling to the Pakistan demand, he pointed out that the Muslims were the 
sons of the soil and as such were entitled to their due, but they should give 
up the idea of Pakistan, which was nothing but an obstacle in the way of ISvvaraj. 
Dealing with the condition of the depressed classes, Mr. Khandehar said ; 

“The Hindus and their leaders talk much about the uplift and betterment of 

the depressed classes, but they do very little. Untouchability Is an awful ghost 
and a dark spot on Hindu society ; it has ruined and does not allow us to 
prosper in any way”. He added that the result of this religious and social 
boycott by the caste Hindus was that lakhs of members of the depressed classes 
emoraced other religions. 

'i'he President made a strong plea for adequate representation of the depressed 
classes in the services, the local bodies and the Legislature and criticised 
the Punjab Land Alienation Act which debarred them from becoming landlords. 

REfeOLDTIONP 

A resolution mouining the death of Mr, Mahadev Deaai^ Begum Azad and. 
Pt. Mamakant Malavtga was moved from the chair and was passed all standing. 

Mr. Prithvi Singh Azad, General Secretary of the All-India Depressed Classes 
League Conference, moved a resolution which expressed regret that despite the 
repeated and united demand of the Indian people for the independence of tne coun- 
. try, India had not been made free. The resolution described as absolutely baseless 
the Government statement that the depressed classes were opposed to the demand 
for the independence of the country and asked for immediate complete indepen- 
dence of India. The resolution was seconded by Mr. Yamna Rai of Bihar. 

The resolution, demauding the release of Mahatma Gandhi and other National 
leaders for the solution of the Indian deadlock and the establishment of an all- 
parties Government at the centre with due representation to the depressed classes 
was moved by Mr. G. JS. Aghnibhoj of Bombay, who, in a short speech, criticised 
the policy of drift followed by the Government. Mr. Matte of 0. P. seconded the 
resolution. 

Moving a resolution on the unity of India, Mr. Chet Ham, of Allaha- 

bad, condemned the Pakistan, the Azad Punjab and other separatist schemes aiming 
at the vivisection of the country. The resolution was seconded by B. Dular 
Chand Bam of Bengal. 

Principal Bamdas moved a resolution, which said that they were a part and 
parcel of the Hindu community and demanded equal rights for the Harijans 
from the Hindus and appealed to the Government that the Harijans should be in 
Government services in proportion to their population. Mr, Satga Paul seconded 
the resolution. 

Another resolution urged the State rulers to co-opt the representatives of the 
Harijans on the State Assemblies or Advisory Councils and give land for cultiva- 
tion to the depressed classes. 
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Hesoltttlons — 2iid. Day — Amritsar— 12th. April 1943 

The Conferenre concluded its deliberations to-day. Half a dozen more resolu- 
tions were passed. 

The first resolution condemned the GoTernment of India Act 1935 for having 
given weighlage to the Muslims at the expense of the Depressed Classes and deman- 
ded of the Government to give them their share in proportion to their population 
failing which the Depressed Classes would oppose any future constitution of India. 

The second resolution urged the Congress and the Hindu Mahasabha to give 
the Depressed Clas^^es equal status and recognise their social, political and religioua 
rights and demanded of the Government to end untouchability through an Act. 

Other resolutions called upon the Depressed Classes to seek the help of the 
Hindus in matters of their welfare, demanded of the Government the recognition of 
the rights of the criminal tribes, appealed to the local bodies to increase the emolu- 
ments of the sweepers and lastly urged the Government to arrange for the education 
of the Depressed Glasses, open industrial schools for them and award them 
stipends. 

Mr. R, B, Matte of Bihar, Mr. Agnibhoj of Bombay, Mr. Yamnalal of Bihar, 
Mr. Dular Chand Ram of Bengal, Mr. Satgapal Bikhshu of Delhi and Mr. Chet 
Ram M.L.A. of Allahabad spoke on the resolutions. 

Mr. Prithvi Singh Azad pie»eiited the annual report and thanked the dele- 
gates. The Conference decided to bold the next session in Bihar. 

At the annual elections held last night Mr. Jagjtwan Ram, m.l.a. was elected 
President and Mr. iT. J. Khandekar was appointed Working President. A Wor- 
king Committee of 21 was foxmed. 


The All India Kisan Conference 

Resolutions — ^Bhakna — 4th. April 1943 

Political Situation is the Countky 

The All-India Kisan Conference was held at Bhakna in the Punjab 
on the 4th. April 1943. Mr. Bankim Mukherjee, M.L.A. (Bengal), presided. The 
gathering at the confeience thinned down to-day as a large number of the 
visitors went away to Tarn 'laran and Amritsar for the ‘holy dip' on the 
“Amavas Day". The proceedings were preceded by a Kavi Dai bar with Mr. Feroz 
join Mansoor in the chair. 

Among those who sat on the ‘dais' was Lady Shaft. There were seated around 
the presidential chair about 40 delegates who had come from other provinces. 

The proceedings which were conducted in Punjabi, Hindustani and English 
were marked by enthusiasm, which was exhibited in abundance, for the “Beds” and 
the Chinese comrades who were fighting their battles. Repeated slogans of “Red 
Army Zindabad" and ‘'Chinese Comrades Zindabad" were raised as speaker after 
speaker referred to what each one of them described as the “most heroic deeds” of 
Reds or the Chinese. 

The one common theme of all the speakers was that the communists had saved 
the people, any way of the Punjab, from going astray after August 9 last Great 
stress was laid by almost every sjieaker on the most dire necessity of preparing 
the country to fight the “Japanese brutes”, “Fascism” and “Hitlerism.” The sug- 
gested remedy for Indians ills at present was also common to all speakers : they 
demanded the release of Gandhiji and other leaders and the estaWishment of a 
National Government. Stress was also laid on the need of Congress-League unitv 

The resolutions adopted at the conference were of unusual length and the 
main resolution on the political situation and a few others covered a number of fool- 
scap single space closely typed pages. 

The main resolution on the political situation in the country fastened the 
responsibility for precipitating the crisis and imperilling the defence and the freedom 
of the country on the head of the Imperialist bureaucracy. Continuing the 
resolution said that the Government measures only worsened the situation “The 
bureaucracy can be fought only by the unity of the Hindu and Muslim mass^ 
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through which alone Congress-League unity can be achieved and a National 
Government for National defence formed/' added the resolution* 

Referring to the Gandhi-Linlithgow correspondence, the resolution stated 
that Gandhi ji took a clear initiative for settlement and for the solution of the 
crisis but the Biitish Government spurned this offer for an honourable settlement 
and showed to what lengths it was prepared to go in its desperate determination to 
cling to power* In the end the resolution warned the Government to turn away from 
the ‘‘disastrous and impossible attempt to crush the Congress and the Indian people." 
It warned the British Government that the attitude of Mr, Amery and Major Attlee 
demanding abject humiliation from Congress leaders could only lead to untold 
sufferings to people and jeopardise the cause of freedom and victory over Fascism* 
The Viceroy's refusal to negotiate with non-party leaders for a settlement of the 
Indian deadlock was condemned. The resolution demanded the release of Gandhi ji 
and other Congress leaders so that unity could be achieved between the Congress 
and the Muslim League and the entiio nation rallied for realising a National 
Government. The resolution set before the kisans the task of “uniting in winning 
Gandh%ji*$ release, joining hands to stop sabotage and smash the fifth column, 
uniting to solve the food erifais and organising a unity campaign in the rural areas 
to promote unity between the Hindu and the Muslim masses.” 

A fervent appeal to the Trade Unions and the Muslim masses and the League 
patriots to join the movement was made. 

By the first resolution the conference conveyed “Red Salute” and greetings to 
the Army and expressed its most sincere appreciation of the heroic deeds of the 
Russian Array. 

Swami Sahjanand, moving the resolution, said that the Red Army had saved 
not only {Stalingrad, but the whole of the world. The world was proud of the 
heroic deeds of the Reds and even their worst critics in England and America were 
their most vocal admirers* The world to-day had realised that its salvation lay 
in clasping the hand of the Red Army and clinging fast to the Soviet friendship* 
The Swami felt certain that Russia, China and other Allied countries were bound 
to win. But what gladdened the SwamVs heart most was that not only had the 
Red Army won and saved India and the world, but as the result of ite victories 
flie supremacy of communism had been established and the Soviet ideal had 
succeeded. Proceeding the Swami demanded the launching of the Second Front without 
any further delay to crush Hitlerism. He pleaded that in India also they must 
forge a united demand before they would ever be able to compel Mr. Churchill^ 
Mr* Amery or Lord Linlithgow to change their attitude, tie asked them to 
remember how Mr, Churchill changed his attitude towards Russia. Mere memoran- 
dums would be of no avail. 

iSf* Acchar Singh Chhima^ while seconding the resolution, said : “Not only 
would Russia win, but Hitler will be slain.” The victory of the Red Army would 
mean the death-knell of Imperialism, and the establishment of Massdoor and 
Kisan Raj all the world over, including India. But that was possible only if they 
would stop the Japanese aggression and defend their own country. 

The resolution was adopted amidst shouts of “Red Army Zindabad.” 

GBBBTm0S TO Ohinbsb 

Mr. Bhagai Singh Bilga moved the second resolution, conveying greetings to 
the Chinese armies to whom he paid high tributes for their acts of heroism and 
said that it was because of the brave Chinese that Japan's designs failed. He felt 
that Japan's grave viould be dug in China. 

Mr. Deshpande ( 0. P. ) seconded the resolution and said that they wanted to 
assure China of India's friendship. He wanted the establishment of a National 
Government in India which would enable them to render efiectave help to China* 

Mr, Eeral (Andhra) moved a resolution regarding 4 ‘Kayyur Comrades’ who 
were sentenced to death. The mover conveyed a message of the 4 condemned 
Kisan workers. 8* Deleep Singh seconded the resolution which was passed. 

PoLiTiOAn Situation in India 

Sardar Teja Singh Swaiantra, moving the main resolution on the political 
situation, said that the credit for saving India from external aggression and internal 
disturbances and riots, which would have resulted in an unknown upheaval, went 
to the workers and Kisans who gave the right lead and remained calm and 
composed. He repeated his story rf a prisoner (India) in chains with a policeman 
|[Brjtish ruler) both faced with a leopard (Japan) and said that India should not 

40 
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out of disgust, because Britain would not free her, try to throw herself into the 
clutches of Japan. Sabotage, he said, was like smashing the means of saving their 
country while the Kisans and Mazdoors were busy organising to help China and 
Bussia and to ward off danger of Japanese ^aggression. He appealed for unity 
among all communities in order to put an end to the activities of the fifth columnists^ 

Mr. Bohhari (Sind), seconding the resolution, said that though the Kisans and 
Communists were called “British,” it had been amply proved that their policy of 
preparing the country against Japanese aggression and of preaching against sabotage, 
preaching unity between the Congress and the ^ League and demanding release of 
Gandhi ji and other leaders was the right policy. They stood fast to that policy 
and their demands* 

Mr, Prolekar (Maharastra) who moved the resolution on the food situation, 
said that the Kisans and the Mazdoors in other parts of the country were not 
getting food and other necessities of life. Citing his own example he said, that it 
was after 9 months that he had seen a wheat chapati and eaten it on coming to 
the Punjab. He held the Government responsible for the present state of affairs. 

Mr. Karam Singh Mann seconding the resolution referred to the food 
situation in other parts of India and the Punjab which was the home of wheat. 
This situation was due not to any lesser growth of food— which had increased— or 
hoarding by Kisans but was due to hoarding by the capitalists who were doing so 
for profiteering. The need for easing the food situation had been felt by Mahatma 
Gandhi, The Punjab Kisans were willing to solve that problem. The difficulty 
was that the “Unionist Lords” who possessed over 200 million maunds of wheat 
did not want that wheat to be exported from the Punjab so that they might earn 
the highest profits. The resolution was passed. 

S, Jag jit Singh moved a resolution regarding “grow- more-food.” He said 
it was a pity that in an agricultural country like India they were feeling the 
paucity of food. The Kisans could certainly help to ease the situation by growing 
more food. Mr. Prasad Mao (Andhra) secQnded the resolution which was passed. 

Abmv of Workees 

Swami Sahjanand moved a resolution regarding the organisation of Klsan 
Sabha. He said the time had come when they must have whole time and even 
paid workers and a complete and well-organised organisation. One-anna member- 
ship of 12 lakh Kisans would give to the All-India Kisan Sabha at the rate of one 
pie per member as its shaie about Es. 12,000 by which they could employ about 
50 graduates to do research and organisation work for them. The present day 
politics and Government were influenced not by mere slogans, but by organisation 
and preparations of files and for that ]>urp 08 e mey required an army of workers. 

Comrade Abdulla Basul, seconding the resolution said that they should make 
the Kisan Sabha their own. The resolution was passed. A resolution moved from 
the chair demanded the release of Sj. Jagjit Singh and Sj» Bhagat Singh who were 
lying ill in jail. 

Sardar Sohan Singh Josh, m, l. A. moved a resolution, condemning the ‘‘policy 
of repression” in India and particularly in the Punjab and in Kerala where the 
Kisan Babha was still banned. 'The resolution specially referred to the continued 
ban on the holding of meetings, restrictions on the press, internments and deten- 
tions of Kisan workers, lathi charge and imposition of collective fines, etc. The 
mover mentioned several instances of alleged police excesses in Ohuhr Ohak and 
Jagraon. It was, he said, essential to put an end to those ‘‘excesses” in order to 
prevent the people turning fifth columnists. He added : “We are proud and we 
can raise our head with pride that the Punjab did not go on the wrong and 
foolish path which misguided people had tried to carve for them during the last 
some months* 'fhe result was that we were saved from ruination and air bombard- 
ments.” He said that he was willing to stand a surety for Dr, Gopi Ohand, Lala 
Bhint Sain Baohar and other leaders that if they were released they would oppose 
sabotage. He asked why these communist Mends in detention were not being 
releasea. Mr* Sharma (BiharJ seconded the resolution which was passed, 

A resolution was moved by Mr. Jamna Karjee (Bihar) regarding the tenancy 
laws. It asked the tenants to mobilise, to take advantage of the existing laws ana 
asked the Government to pass new laws and amend the present laws so as to give 
adequate relief and protection to the tenants. 

Mr. Harsh Dev Malaviya seconded the resolution which was passed* 

Some resolutions regarding the co-operative movement difficulties of Kisans 
in the Indian States^ export of agricultural produce knd cotton ^ etc., and asking 
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the fixing of minimum price of sugar cane and cotton in relation to the price of 
sugar ana cloth were moved from the chair and passed. 

In his concluding remarks Mr* Bankim Mukherjee said that it was a matter 
of satisfaction that they had discussed matters concerning all provinces. Qhis was 
bound to give them a wider outlook. He wanted to see the Soviet system of life 
in action in India which would revolutionise that viewpoint. By meeting together 
however they could understand and know each other. He hoped that the organi- 
sational work, if completed, would give their Sabha strength. They had discussed 
political matters most at the conference and that was due to the present war 
conditions. The only remedy was the establishment of a National Government. 
The political organisations in the country having become helpless, it was for the 
Eisan Sabha to do the job because it was the only long Righted organisation with 
a broad outlook. What the Eisan Sabha was doing to-day would be adopted by 
other organisations to-morrow as the only right policy he said, and added that 
they would have the satisfaction of having given the proper lead in difficult times. 

Mr. Mookerjee concluded : “I can tell you that before the present year 
passes out we would liberate India from her long and old chains and we would 
have a National Government established in India^’, 


The All India Ahrar Committee 

Central Committee — Saharanpur — 26th. April 1 943. 

Statement op Policy About Indian Situation 

The All India Ahrar Committee has given its best consideration to the Akhand 
Bharat, Pakistan, Azad Punjab and other schemes, and has in the meantime 
paid attention to the havoc wrought by the world war as well as to the difficult 
and dangerous conditions created in areas even far away from the war zones. 

Inspite of all careful deliberations, this committee does not find itself inclined 
to change its previous conviction that the complicated problem of Indian politics 
can be solved only through peace and mutual confidence between the people 
inhabiting this country. Therefore this committee wishes to request all protagonists 
of these various schemes that no scheme of the nature of Akhand Bharat, Pakistan 
or Azad Punjab can succeed except through mutual confidence ; and if any party 
believes that it can get any such scheme established with the British aid, it should 
not ignore the fact that any scheme set up under the auspices of the British 
bomber will compel us to live under British enslavement, and will work only so long 
as the chains of British slavery subsist 

Samples of such Akhand Bharats, Pakistans and Azad Punjab, have already 
existed in various Indian States ever since the inception of British rule. Hence it 
is the duty of Indian politicians to see that in their hot headed advances they may 
not ultimately produce only a few more helpless and beleaguered States in the 
country. Under the circumstances this committee wishes to place on record its policy 
in the following words: “ 

1. Majlise Ahrare Islam has no heartfelt interest in any scheme whose 
success depends on paying homage to London or needs the help of the British 
bayonet. 

2. Majlise Ahrare Islam is not prepared to ignore the fact that 
friendly negotiations and peaceful atmosphere are conditions precedent for help 
in the final decision whether one or more centres are to be established in India, 
or whether its provinces are to retain their present boundaries or undergo 
redistribution. 

3. Majlise Ahrar considers all provocative propaganda already done, or being 
done, by any party, whatsoever, fatal to the interests of future India or the 
establishment of Akhand Bimrat or Pakistan or Azad Punjab ; and therefor the 
Majlis appeals to the protagonists of every scheme to refrain from species, 
writings and all other propaganda likely to poison the atmosphere in the country, 
and thns refrain from creating hurdles in their own path. 

4. In view of the conditions prevailing in the country, Majlise Ahrar has 
idready decided that at present it is incumbent on ns to save the country from 
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internal disturbances of communal or economic type and therefore all enerp;ies 
should be concentrated on that work. Hence just as the Majlis is not in conflict 
with the Government it does not wish any conflict with any group or party on 
religions or political grounds ; and just as it does not like any conflict with 
Hindus, Sikhs, Christians or others, it does not consider any internal conflict 
between the Muslims as justifiable. 

5. Although Majlise Ahrar does not consider it advisable to demand any 
lights from the British Government at the present juncture and prefers to consign 
its fate to the hands of the Almighty, nevertheless it does not wish to stand in 
the way of any settlement between the Hindus and the Muslim League and the 
Congress. The Majlis does not feel any great interest in these settlements, yet it 
does not like to hinder those who wish to make any such efforts at the present 
time. Under the circumstances it does not consider it advisable to create ill-will 
among the Muslims by making separate effort for any communal settlement, and 
makes it clear beyond doubt, that whosoever wishes any settlement may 
negotiate with the Muslim League, or any other party he likes, -but he should not 
expect Majlise Ahrar to entangle itself in such affairs and create internectine war- 
fare among the Muslims. 

6. Majlise Ahrar wishes to make it quite explicit that it does not consider 
it a religious, real and final duty of the Muslims to create or defend any 
geographical, racial, linguistic or other boundaries, but that on the other hand, 
under all circumstances, following the path shown by God and his Prophet, living 
virtuously in the world, cooperating with virtue, establishing States based on 
virtue and encouraging virtue in this world is the divine purpose of human creation, 
and Majlise Ahrar desires the establishment of Godly States wherever possible 
in this world, so that it may be demonstrated to the world that by following the 
golden piinciples of Islam this world can be cured of its afiOiictions and the way 
can be paved for welfare in this woild and the next. 

In this connection Majlise Ahrar wants to point out that a Godly State does 
not mean the control of the Government of any State falling into the hands of a 
Muslim majority or Muslim individuals, rather on the other hand such autocracies 
or plutocracies which tried to achieve their selfish objectives in the name of Islam 
only soOed the brilliant face of Islam and gave the world reason to despise Islam. 
This Majlis cannot feel satisfied with making a fresh experiment of that nature 
and handing over the reigns of Government to any party or group which has 
little respect for the religion of God. So the Majlis appeals to the Muslims to 
realise their duties in this respect fully and immediately, not to give opportunity 
to irreligion and profanity to prosper in the name of Islam by shutting their eyes on 
the necessities of establishment of a godly State, and to preach and impress on all 
Muslims the duty to follow the commandments of God and His Prophet. 


The Communal Concord Conference 

Hr. Hnmaynn Mirzia’s Address 

The following is the text of the speech of Mr. Humayun Mirza delivered at the 
Communal Concord Conference convened at Dewas { Junior ) on the 28th. February, 
1848 

I rejoice to be visiting Dewas State on the gracious Invitation of His Highness 
the Maharaia to preside on the auspicious occasion of the Communal Concord Con- 
ference. Cuts is a wide country and most of us know but our own comer of it 
whilei thanks to His Highness, I have been able to add another corner. It is a 
very great privilege to become thus acquainted with this progressive State. 

The feeling of a noble Indian Ruler for his subjects is much more than 
ordinary kindness and compassion. In this attachment, whose roots reach far into 
the i^t, there is something of the deep devotion of kinship. With the gratitude 
that it awakens, it may be felt through all divisions of class and fortune, con- 
ciliating, uniting, a healing and beneficent influence, through the whole atmosphere 
of this State. 

I wonld gladly speak to yon of concord that aionld exist among tbc diverse 
communities wkose home is this land—at least concord and -amity, if not iwiwiyd f a ttii 
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unity. Despite the grave internal incidents with which this country has been con- 
fronted, there is no room for doubt that between the ideals of the present Govern- 
ment and those of the popular leaders there are greater affinities than ever before. 
We well know the discreet line of policy which the Government of India have 
followed since the beginning of the present administration and we must believe 
that they will continue it until the conclusion of their period. This will give 
sufficient time to the leaders of all the communities to arrive at a settlement 
among themselves for effecting the reorganisation of the country and the establish- 
ment of a regime representative of all communities. The series ot controversies with 
Britain and a certain effervescence observed within this country has spread a great 
distrust which in the judgment of sensible people, is not justified. It would be a 
disaster if at the end of the war, we still found ourselves without signs of adjusting 
our domestic affairs satisfactorily. Justly or unjustly, it is a fact that we have 
been losing all our prestige as a people c'apable of self-government. Our impru- 
dences ana our excesses have caused foreigners to judge us as without judgment and 
without true patriotism, our own intemperance in judging one another perhaps 
contributing no little to this lamentable result. 

Our communal and social problems are to be among the greatest problems of 
the generation just moving on to the stage of action. The attitude of the various 
communities toward one another , and particularly of the two major communities 
toward each other will be the chief problem. Already, it is imperatively demanding 
a solution. Gradually, as the years have passed, a separation has been going on 
but never so rapidly as of late. Each has come to regard the other as an enemy, 
with no interests in common, conceiving rather that what is for the interests of one 
must necessarily be to the detriment of the other. It is indeed time to waken np 
to these facts and conditions ; for they must be squarely met. 

Our big men to-day as of yore think of the country, and what they could 
make it and not what they could make out of it. The right sort of Indian isn’t 
extinct by any means. And invisible among our four hundred millions there is a 
quiet legion, living untainted in the depths. Away down deep there’s a cry of 
kinship in each one of us ; and that the one nor the other hears it, has been as 
much the fault of the one as of the other. We see that very well now. We must 
thrash out together the way to an understanding ; an agreement is not In the least 
necessary. We could agree to differ, for that matter, with perfect cordiality, but an 
understanding we must reach. Go course, we have a family quarrel, but we are a 
family all the same, and a fine one, too. We know each other, we visit each other, 
we write letters, send presents, We in short, have joined bands from one generation 
to another. There is a permanent something within us — a Greater Idelf— -a permanent 
something, which has created all the religions all over the earth from the beginning, 
and of which Islam and Hinduism themselves are merely two of the present 
temples. “Wherever I look”, once said Ramkiishna, who was one of the greatest 
religious teachers of our time, fox he taught that every religion is true and a 
possible way of reaching God,— “Wherever I look, I see men quarrelling in the 
name of religion— Hindus, Mohamedans, Brahmins, Yaishnavas and the rest. But 
they never reflect that he who is called Krishna is also called Biva, and bears the 
name of the Primal Energy, Jesus, and Allah^the same Rama with a thousand 
names.” In this message is a means of ending those bitter feuds and quarrels 
which in the name of religion have been, and still are a curse to humankind. 

Our life is full of discord ; but by forbearance this same discord can be 

turned to harmony. It must be left to time and the impulse of educational 

influences to afford the opportunity for the subsidence of fundamental differences. 

Therefore, it is not so much a question of legislation or of education and right 

doing. Whatever India’s political evolution— whether on linguistic bases or any 
other— the problem of minorities will remain. The minority communities are the 
majority communities’ sacred trust. The good ot the whole depends upon the good 
of each, and the good of each makes the good of the whole. Let the majorities, 
then, attend to the safeguarding of the religion, language and culture of the 
minorities and let there be a proper representation ot the minorities in the 
respective legislatures and services and the whole will take care of itself. Let 
each individual, irrespective of caste or creed, minority or majority, work in 
harmony with every other in the various spheres of the activities of their Provinces 
and Btates and harmony will pervade the whole. The old theory of competition— 
that in order to have great advancement, gxeat progress, we must have great 
competition to induce it— is as false as it is savage ana detrimental in Its nature. 
We are just reaching that point where the wiser men and women are b^lnning tq 
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see Its falsity. They are recognising the fact that not competition, but co-operation, 
reciprocity, is the great, the true power — to climb, not by attempting to drag, to 
keep down one^s fellows, but by aiding them, and being ini turn aided by them, 
thus combining, and so multiplying the power of all instead of wasting a large 
part one against the other* Each is but a part, a member, of the great civil body ; 
and no member, let alone the entire body, can be perfectly at ease, when any other 
part is in disease. No one part of the community, no one part of the nation, can 
stand alone ; all are dependent, interdependent. This is the uniform teaching of 
history from the remotest times in the past right through to the present* A 
most admirable illustration of this fact— if indeed the word ‘'admirable” can be 
used in connection with a matter so deplorable — ^is our trouble to-day. We will 
all be wise in our time to learn from exijeriences of this terrific nature. That the 
the combination of the various communities is a matter of the greatest difficulty 
is reason rather for serious effort to overcome it, than for impatiently rejecting all 
overtures for a friendly settlement. The ordinary every day experiences of life 
show quite clearly that human intercourse is possible because of a similarity 
between the different minds. The capacity to understand a common language to 
engage in co-operation for the satisfaction of common needs these and a thousand 
oth^er things reveal an essential likeness which transcends the elements of diversity 
and of opposition. Yet beyond these similarities, the very nature of many of the 
diversities is such that they are able to fit together to make a wider and richer 
whole. I believe that the key to India’s salvation lies with our Indian Eulers. The 
Indian Euler of to-day, whether he be of the same race as his people or not, is 
still regarded as their Ma Bap as he was thousands of years ago. His word is 
above dispute and his merest wish is a command. He is the sun of the local 
firmament, and his office is inseparable from his person : his features are familiar 
in every village, and it is his personal festivals, his birthdays and his wedding-days, 
that are the great holidays of the people, and lend colour and interest to their 
lives. Born to such leadership, we may look to them with confidence to continue 
to accord sympathy and support to the purposes of a conference such as this, 
convened on the initiative of His Highness Maharaja Bhrimant Sadashiv Eao 
Ehase Saheb Pawar of Dewas Junior* 


The All India Jat Conference 

31 St, Session — Lahore — 27th. March 1943 

Proceedings and Resolutions 

A call to the Jats of India to organise themselves for the protection of their 
political and economic rights and as a martial race to make an all-out effort for 
the successful prosecution of the war was made by Captain Naunihal Singh, 
Member of the National a Defence Council, in the course of his presidential address 
at the annual sessiou of the all- India Jat Conference which opened at Lahore on 
the STth. March 1943. 

The Conference concluded its session on the next day, the 28th. March in the 
afternoon after passing a series of resolutions including the one moved by Sir Chhoturam 
Eevenue Minister, Punjab, calling upon the Jats to assemble on one platform irres- 
pective of their religious faiths and to organise, a central Jat organisation in the 
Punjab with branches in all districts. 

Sir Chhoturam made an appeal for two lakhs of rupees to be utilised on the 
organisation of the Jat community to safe-guard their political and economic rights. 
In response to the appeal donations amounting to Es. 12,000 were announced on 
the spot. 

Another resolufion moved by Khan Bahadur Chaudhari Biasat AH, 
strongly urged the Government not to control the prices of food grains. It also 
adopted a resolntion, moved by Mr* Chaudhari Tihha Ram, m*l.a., promiBing co- 
operiition to other political organisations for the attainment of independence by all 
constitutional means. 

Captain Naunihal Singh, member of the National Defence Council, in hie 
concluding remarks, advised the Jats to maintain their glorious martial traditions 
by offering unstinted support in the successful prosecution of the war. 



Mahatma Gandhi’s Fast 

India Government’s Communique 

Mahatma Gandhi undertook a fast of th’*ee weeks' duration from the 10th of 
February 1943. A Government of India Press Communique issued in this connection 
said that it was to be a fast according to capacity and during it, Mahatma 
Gandhi proposed to add juices of citrus fruit to water to make the water drinkable, 
as his wish was not to fast to death but to survive the ordeal. Gandhiji intended 
originally to start his fast on February 9, but later chahged the date to the lOtb* 
The following is the full text of the communique: 

“Mr. Gandhi has informed H.E. the Viceroy that he proposes to undertake a 
fast of three weeks* duration from February 10. It is to be a fast according to 
capacity, and during it Mr. Gandhi proposes to add juices of citrus fruit to water 
to make water drinkable, as his wish is not to fast to death but to survive the 
ordeal. 

“The Government of India deplore the use of the weapon of fasting to achieve 
political ends. There can, in their judgment, be no justification for it, and Mr* 
Gandhi has himself admitted in the past that it contains an element of coercion. 

“'rhe Government of India can only express their regret that Mr, Gandhi 
should think it necessary to employ such a weapon on this occasion and should 
seek justification for it in anything which Government may have ^aid or done in 
connexion with the movement initiated by him and his co-workers in the 
Congress Party. 

“The Government of India have no intention on their part of allowing the fast 
to deflect their policy. Nor will they be responsible for its consequences on Mr, 
GandhVs health. They cannot prevent Mr. Gandhi from fasting. It was their wish, 
however, that if he decided to do so, he should do so as a free man and under 
his own arrangements, so as to bring out clearly that the responsibility for any fast 
and its consequences rested exclusivriy with him. 

^*They accordingly informed Mr. Gandhi that he wotild be released for the 
purpose and for the duration of the fast of which he had notified them, and with 
him any members of the Party living with him who may wish to accompany him. 
Mr. Gandhi in reply has expressed bis readiness to abandon his intended fast if 
released, failing which he will fast in detention, I n other words it is now clear that 
only his unconditional release could prevent him from fasting. This, the Govern- 
ment of India are not prepared to concede. Their position remains the same, that 
is to say, they are ready to set Mr. Gandhi at liberty for the purpose and duration 
of his fast. But if Mr. Gandhi is not prepared to t&e advantage of that fact and 
if he fasts while in detention, he does so solely on his own responsibility and at 
his own risk. He would be at liberty in that event to have his own medical 
attendants, and also to receive visits irom friends with the permission of Govern- 
ment during its period. 

Okigin And Development of Movement 

“The Government of India propose to issue, in due course, a full statement 
on the origin and development of the movement which was initiated in August * last, 
and the measures which Government have been compelled to adopt to deal with it, 
but they think this is a suitable occasion for a brief review of the events of the 
last few months. 

“Mr. Gandhi in his correspondence with the Viceroy has repudiated all res- 
ponsibility for the consequences which have flowed from the ‘Quit India* demand 
which he and the Congress Party have put forward. This contention will not bear 
examination. Mr. GandhCs own statement, before the movement was launched, 
envisaged anarchy as an alternative to the existing order and referred to the struggle 
*a8 a fight to the finish,* in the course of which he would not ‘hesitate to run any 
riskf however great * As much has been made of bis ofier to meet the Viceroy> 
it is necessary to point out that at a Press interview on July 14, after the Working 
Omnmittee resolution was passed, Mr. Gandhi stated that there was no room left in 
the proposal for withdrawal or negoriation* there was no question of one more 
chance ; alter all it was an open rebellion which was to be as short and as swift 
as possible. 

“His last message was *do or die*’ The speeches of those most closely 
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associated with Mr* G-andhi have been even more explicit, and have given a 
clear indication of what the Congress High Command had in mfnd in launching 
their attack— an attack which would, if realised, have most seriously imperilled 
the whole cause of the United Nations- against Government as by law established 
and against the agencies and services by which the life of the country was 
being conducted, in a period, be it noted, of exceptional stress and strain, and 
of grave danger to India from Japanese aggression. 

CiECuiiAR Of July 29 

“The instructions issued by the various Congress organisations, contained 
in leaflets which were found to be freely circulating in almost every part of India 
and which, on the evidence, cannot all be disowned as unauthorised, gave specific 
directions as to the methods which were to be employed for bringing the 
administration to a stand -still. 

“The circular of July 29 emanating from the Andhra Provincial Congress 
Committee is an instance in point. It is noteworthy in this connexion that in 
widely separated areas all over the country identical methods of attacks on railways 
and other communications were employed, requiring the use of special implements 
and highly technical knowledge. Control rooms and block instruments in railway 
stations came in for special attention, and destruction of telegraph and telephone 
lines and equipment was carried out in a manner which denoted careful planning 
and close knowledge of their working. If these manifestations of rebellious 
activities are to be regarded as the result not of Congress teachings, but as a 
manifestation of the popular resentment against the arrest of Mr. Gandhi and 
the Congress leaders, the question may well be asked to which section of the 
public the tens of thousands of men engaged in these violent and subversive 
activities belonged. If it is claimed that it is not Congressmen who have been 
responsible, it would be extraordinary, to say the least, if the blame were to be 
laid on non -Congress elements. The country is, in effect, asked to believe that 
those who own allegiance to the Congress Party have behaved in an exemplary 
non-violent manner and that it is persons who are outside the Congress fold who 
have registered their resentment at the arrest of the leaders of a movement which 
they did not profess to follow. 

“A more direct answer to the argument is to be had in the fact that known 
Congressmen have been repeatedly found engaged in incitements to violence, or 
in prosecuting Congress activities which have led to grave disorders. 

“That political parties and groups outside the Congress Party have no delu- 
sions on the subject may be judged from the categorical way in which they have 
dissociated themselves from the movement, and condemned the violence to which 
it has given rise. In particular, the Muslim League has, on more than one 
occasion, emphasised the character and intentions of the policy pursued by the 
Congress Party. As early as the 20th of August last, the Working Committee 
of the League expressed the view reiterated many times since, that by the slogan 
‘Quit India' what was really meant was supreme control of the government of the 
country by the ‘Congress, and that the mass civil disobedience movement had 
resulted in lawlessness and considerable destruction of life and property. 

“Other elements in the political life of the country have expressed themselves 
in a similar vein, and if followers of the Congress persist in their contention that 
the resultant violence was no part of their policy or programme, they are doing 
so against the weight of overwhelming evidence. 

“Mr Gandhi m his letter to the viceroy has sought to fasten responsibility 
on the Goverment of India, The Government of India emphatically repudiate this 
suggestion. It is clearly preposterous to contend that it is they who are responsible 
for the violence of the last few months which so gravely disorganised the normal 
life of the country— and, ineidentially, aggravated the difficulties of the food 
situation— at a time when the united energies of the people might have been 
devc^ to the vital task of repelling the enemy and of striking a blow for the 
freedom of India, the Commonwealth and the world.” 


Lmlithgow-Gandhi Correspondence 

. The following is the correspondence which passed between His Excellency the 
Viceroy and Mr. Gandhi. Mr. Gandhi agreed to the publication of his personal 
letters of December 31, 1942, and January 19. 1943. 

Mb. Gandhi's Lbttbb to Vicbboy— W en; Year*s 194 $ 

Bear Lord Linlithgow, 

This Is a very personal letter. I have allowed many suns to set on a quarrel 
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I have harboared agaiiisfc you, but I must not allow the old year to expire without 
disburdening myself of what is ranking in my breast against you. I had thought 
we were friends and should still love to think so. However, what has happened 
since the 9th of August la^t makes me wonder whether you still regard me as a 
friend. I have perhaps not come in such close touch with any other occupant 
of your gadi as with you. 

Your arrest of me, the communique you issued thereafter, your reply to Rajaji 
and the reasons given therefor, Mr. Amery^s attack on me and much else I can 
catalogue to show that at some stage or other you must have suspected my bona 
fides* Mention of other Oougressmen in the same connexion is by the way. I 
seem to be the fons et origo of all the evils imputed to the Congress. If 1 have not 
ceased to be your friend why did you not before taking drastic action, send for me, 
tell me of your suspicions and make yourself sure of your facts ? I am quite 
capable of seeing myself as others see me but in this case I have failed hopelessly. 

I find that all the statements made about me in Government quarters in tbis 
connexion contain palpable departures from truth. I have so much fallen from 
grace that I could not establish contact with a dying friend. I mean Prof. Bhansali 
who is fasting in regard to the Chimur affair, and I am expected to condemn the 
BO-called violence of some peo{>le reputed to be Congressmen, although I have no 
data for such condemnation save the heavily censored reports of newspapers. I 
must own that I thoroughly distrust these reports. I could wiite much more but 
I must not lengthen my tale of wo 3. I am sure that what I have said is enough 
to enable you to fill in details. 

Law Op Satyagraha 

You know I returned to India from S. Africa at the end of 1914 with a mission 
which came to me in 19U6, namely, to spiead truth and non-violence among man- 
kind in the place of violence and falsehood in all walks of life. The law of satya* 
graha knows no defeat. Prison is one of the many ways of spreading the message, 
but it has its limits. You have placed me in a palace where every reasonable 
creature comfort is ensured. I have freely partaken of the latter purely as a matter 
of duty, never as a pleasure, in the hope that some day those that have Jhe power 
will realise that tbt‘y have wronged innocent men. 1 have given myself 6 months. 
The period is drawing to a close, so is my patience. The law of mtyagraha, as 1 
know it, prescribes a remedy in such moments of trial, in a sentence it is ‘crucify 
the flesh by fasting.” 5^hat same law foibids Us use except as a last resort. I 
do not want to use it if I can avoid it. This is the way to avoid it. Convince me 
of my eiror or errors and I shall make ample amends. You can send for me or 
send someone who knows your mind and carry conviction. There are many other 
ways if you have the will. May I expect an early leply ? May the New Year 
bring peace to us all. 

I am, your sincere friend, 

M, K. Gandhi. 

The Viceroy’s 'RhVhY---January is, 1943 

Thank you for your personal letter of December 31, which I have just received. 
I fully accept its personal character and I welcome its frankness, And my 
reply will be as you would wish it to be, as frank and as entirely personal as your 
letter itself. 

I was glad to have your letter, for, to he as open with you as our previous 
relations justify, I have been profoundly depressed during recent months, first by 
the policy that was adopted by the Congress in August, secondly, because while 
that policy gave rise as it was obvious it must, throughout the country to violence 
and crime (I say nothing of the risks to India from outside aggression) no word 
of condemnation for that violence and crime should have come from you or from 
the Working Committee. When you were fiist at Poona I knew that :^u were not 
receiving newspapers, and I accepted that as explaining your silence, when arrange- 
ments were made that you and the Working Committee should have such news* 
papers as you desired I felt certain that the details those newspapers contained of 
what Was happening would shock and distress you as much as it has us all, and 
that you would he anxious to make your condemnation of it categorical and 
widely known. 

But that was not the case : and it has been a real disappointment# to me, all 
the more when 1 thiuk of these murdersi the burning alive of police ofiSicials, the 
wrecking of trains, the destruction of property, the misleading of these young 
students which has done so much harm to India’s good name, and to the Congress 

4 ; 
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Party* You may take it from me that the newspaper accounts you mention ere 
well founded— I only wish they were not for the story is a bad one. I well 
know the immense weight of your great authority in the Congress movement and 
with the party and those who follow its lead and I wish I could feel, again speaking 
very frankly, that a heavy responsibility did not rest on you. (And unhappily, 
while the initial responsibility rests with^ the leaders, others have to bear the 
consequences, whether as law-breakers, with the results that that involves, or as 
the viotims). - . . , i. , ^ 

But if I am right in reading your letter to mean that in the light of what has 
happened you wish to retrace your steps and dissovdate yourself from the policy 
of last summer you have only to let me know and I will at once consider ^ the 
matter further, and if I have faihd to understand your object you must not hesitate 
to let me know without delay in what res])eet I have done so and toll me what 
positive suggestion you wish to put to me. You know me well enough after these 
many years to believe that I shall be only too concerned to read with the same 
close attention as ever any message which I receive from you to give it the fullest 
weight, and to approach it with the deepest anxiety to understand your feeling and 
your moti^ s. 

Mr. Gandhi’s Second Letter- Jawwar?/ 19, 194S 

I received your kind letter of the 13th instant yesterday at 2-30 p.m. I had 
almost despaired of ever hearing from you. Please excuse my impatience. 

Your letter gladdens me to find that I have not lost caste with you. 

My letter of 31st December was a growl against you. Yours is a counter- 
growl. It means that you maintain that you were rhxht in arresting me and you 
were sorry for the omissions of which, in your opinion, I whb guilt 

The infeieuce you draw from my letter is, I am afraid, not correct. I have 
re-read your iettpx in the light of your interpretation but 1 liave failed (o find yotir 
meaning in it. I wanted to fast and should still want to, if nothing comes out of 
our correspondence and 1 have to be a helpless witness to what is going on in the 
country, including the privations of the millions owing to the universal scarcity 
stalking the land. 

If I do not accept your interpretation of my letter, you want me to make a 
positive suggestion. This, I might bo able to do, only if you put me among the 
members of the Working Committee of the Congress. 

If I could be convinced of my error or worse of which you are evidently 
aware I should need lo consult nobody so far as my own action is concerned, to 
make a full and open confession and make ample amends. But I have not any 
conviction of error. I wonder if you saw my letter to the Secretary to the Govern- 
ment of India, of 23rd September, 1942. I adhere to what I have said in it and 
in ray letter to you of 14th August 1942. 

Of course, 1 deplore the happenings which have taken place since 9th August 
last. But have I not laid the whole blame lor them at the door of the Government 
of India ? Moreover, I could not express any opinion on events which I cannot 
influence or control and of which 1 have but a one-sided account. You are bound 
prima facie to accept the accuracy of reports that may be placed before you by your 
departmental heads. But you will not expect me to do so. Such reports have before 
now often proved fallible. It was for that reason that in my letter of Blst Decem- 
ber I pleaded with you to convince me of the correctness or the information on 
which your conviction was based. You will, perhaps, appreciate my fundamental 
diflicuht!; In making the statement you have expected me to make. 

This, however, I can say from the housQtoi>-. that I am as confirmed a believer 
in non-violence as I have ever been. You miy not know that any violence on the 
pa?t of Congress workers I have condemned openly and unequivocally. I have even 
dope public penance mare than once. I must not worry you with examples. The 
point I wish to make is that on every such occasion I was a free man. 

, TWf time, the retracing as 1 have submitted lies with the Government. You 
wlH forgive me for expressing an opinion challenging yours. 1 am certain that 
nothing but good would have resulted if you had stayed your h^nd and granted me 
me interview which I had announced on the night of the 8th August I was to seek. 
But that was not to foe. Here, may 1 remind you that the Government of India 
have before now owned their mistakes ? As for instance, in the Punjab when the 
late General Dyer was condemned ; in the United Provinces when a corner of a 
mosque m Oawnpore was restored ; and in Bengal when Partition was annulled, AH 
these things were done in spite of great and previous mob violence. 
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To sum up 

If you want me to act singly, convince me that I was wrong and I will 
make ample amends. 

If you want me to make any proposal on behalf of the Congress you should 
put me among the Oon,L,rcs8 Woikmg Commitke members* 1 do plead with yon to 
make up your mind to Vnd the impasse. 

If I am obscure or have not answered your letter fully please point out the 
omissions and I shall make an attempt to give you satisfaction. 

I have no menral reservation. 

I find that my lettcis to you are sent through the Government of Bombay. 
This proceduie must involve some loss of time. As time is of the essence in this 
matter, perhaps you will issue mstructions that my letters to you may be sent 
directly by the Superintendent of this camp. 

Viceroy On Congress &> The inb'iVK^ATSC'ES'— January i9iS 

Many thanks for your personal letter of the 19th January, which 1 have just 
received, and which 1 need not say I have rtad with close care and attention. But 
I am still, I fear, in the dark. 1 made clear to you in my last letter that, however 
reluctantly the course of events and my familiarity with what has been taking 
place has left me no choice but to recaid the Oougress mevement, and you as its 
authorised and fully empowered spokesman at the time of the decision of last 
August, as lesponsilde for the sad campaign of violence and crime, and revolution- 
ary activity which has done so much harm, and so much injury to India’s credit, 
since last August. J note what yon say about non-violence. I am very glad to 
read your unequivocal condemnation of violence, and I am well aware of the impor- 
tance which you have given to that article of y^ur creed in the past but the events 
of these last months, and even the events that are happening today show that it 
has not met with the full support of certain, at any rate, of your followers, and the 
mere fact that they may have fallen short of an ideal which yon have advocated Is 
no answer to the relations of those who have lost their lives, and to those themsel- 
ves who have lost their property or suff red severe injury as a result of violent 
activities on the part of Congress and its supporters. And 1 cannot, I fear, accept 
as an answer your suggestion that “the whole blame” has been laid by you yourself 
at the door of the Government of India. We are dealing with facta in this matter 
and they have to be faced. 

And while, as I made clear in my last letter, I am very anxious to have from 
you anything that you have to say or any specific proposition that you may have 
to make, the position remains that it is not the Government of India, but Congress 
and yourself, that are on their justification in this matter. 

If therefore you are anxious to inform me that you repudiate or dissociate 
yourself from the resolution of the 9th August and the policy which that resolution 
represents and: if you can give me appropriate asburances as regards the future, I 
shall, I need not say, be very ready to consider the matter further. It is of course 
very necessary to be clear on that point, and you will not, I know, take it amiss 
that I should make that clear in the plainest possible words. 

I will ask the Governor of Bombay to arrange that any communication from 
you should be sent through him, which will, 1 tiust, reduce delay in its transmis- 
sion^ 

Mr. Gandhi’s Third Letter— / a?mary 89, X943 

1 must thank you warmly for your prompt reply to my letter of 19th instant 
I wish I could agree with you that your letter is clear. I am sure you do not wish 
to imply by clearness simply that ^ou hold a paiticular opinion strongly. I have 
pleaded and would continue to plead, till the last breath, that yon should at least 
make an attempt to convince me of the validity of the opinion you bold that the 
August Eesolution of the Congress is responsible for the popular violence that 
broke out on August 9 last and after even though it broke out after the wholesale 
arrest of principal Congress workers. Was not ttie drastic and unwarranted action 
of the Government responsible for the reported violence ? 

You have not even said what part of the August Besolution is bad or offensive 
in your opinion. That Eesolution is in no way a retraction by the Congress of its 
policy of non-violence. It is definitely against Fascism in every shape or form. It 
tenders co-operation in the war effort under circumstances which alone can make 
effective and nationwide co-operation possible. 

Is all this open to reproach ? Objection may be raised to that clause of the 
Resolution which contemplated civil disobedience ; but that itself cannot constitute 
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an objection since the principle of civil disobedience is impliedly concpded in what 
is known as the “Gandhi-Irwin Pact.” Even that civil disobedience was not to be 
started before knowing the result of the meeting for which I was to seek from you 
an appointment 

Then, take the unproved, and in my opinion, improvable, charges hurled 
against the Congress and me by so responsible a minister as the Secretary of State 
for India. 

Surely I can say with safety that it is for Government to justify their action 
by solid evidence not by mere ipse dtxit 

But yon throw in my face the facts of muiders by persons reputed to be 
Congressmen. I see the fact of murders as clearly, I hope, as you do. My answer 
is that the Government goaded the people to the \ uint ot madness. They started 
leonine violence in the shape of the arrests already refeiied to, 'ihat violence is 
not any the less so because it is organised on a s^ale so gigantic that it displaces 
the Mosaic Law of truth for truth by that of 10,000 for 1— ^not to mention the 
corollary ol the Mosaic Law, te., of non-resistance as enunciated b> Jesus Christ. 
I cannot interpret in any other manner the repressive measures of the all-powerful 
Government of India. 

Add to this tale of woe the privations of the poor millions due to India-wide 
scarcity which 1 cannot help thinking might have been largely mitigated, if not 
altogether prevented, bad there been a bonafide Naiional Government responsible 
to a popularly elected assembly. 

If then I cannot get soothing balm for my pain I must resort to the law 
prescribed tor satyagraUis, namely, a fast accoiding to capacity. 1 must commence 
after the early morning breakfast of February 8 a fast for 21 days ending on the 
morning of March 2. Usually, during my fasts I take water with the addition of 
of salts. But nowadays, my system reiuses water. This time, therefore, 1 propose 
to add juices of citrus fruit to make water drinkable. For my wish is not to 
fast unto death, but to survive the ordeal, if God so wills. This fast can be ended 
sooner by the Government giving the needed relief. 

I am not marking this letter personal as T did the two previous ones. They 
were in no way confidential. They were a mere personal appeal. 

The Government have evidently ignored or overlooked the very material fact 
that the Congress by its August Eesolution asked nothing for itself. All its 
demands weie for the whole people. As you soould be aware the Congiess was 
willing and prepared for the Government inviting Q. J.. Jinnah to form a National 
Government subject to such agreed adjustments as may be necessary for the 
duration of the war, such Government being responsible to a duly elected assembly. 
Being isolated from the Working Committee exce)>t fcShrimati Sarojini Devi, I 
do not know its present mind. But the Committee is not likely to have changed 
its mind, 

Loed Linlithgow’s Eeply— 5 tk . 1948 , 

Many thanks for your letter of January 29, which I have just received. I have 
read, as always, with great care and with eveiy anxiety to follow your mind 
and to do full justice to your argument. But I fear that my view of the respon- 
sibility of Congress and of yourself personally for the lamentable disorders of last 
autumn remains unehaned. 

2. In my last letter I said that my knowledge of the facts left me no 
choice but to regard the Congress movements and you as its authorized and fully 
empowered leader at the time of the decision of last August as responsible for the 
campaign of violence and crime that subsequently broke out. In reply, you have 
reiterated your request that I should attempt to convince you that my opinion is 
correct. I would readily have responded earlier to that request were it not that 
your letters have no indication, such as I should have been entitled to expect, that 
you sought the information with an open mind. In each of them you have ex- 
pressed profound distrust of the published reports of the recent happenings, although 
in your last letter, on the basis of the same information, you have not hesitated 
to lay the whole blame for them on the Government of India, In the same letter, 
you have stat^ that I cannot e: 5 pect you to accept the accuracy of the ofBcial 
reports on which I rely. It is not, therefore, clear to me how you expect or ever 
desire me to convince you of anything. But in fact, the Government of India have 
never made any secret of their reasons for holding the Congress and its leaders 
responsible for the deplorable acts of violence, sabotage and terrorism that have 
occured since the Congress Eesolution of August 8 declared a ‘‘mass struggle” in 
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support of its demands, appointed you as its leader and authorised all Congress- 
men to act for themselves in the event of interference with the leadership ot the 
movement. 

CoNOERTBD Plan 

‘ A body ^hich passes a Eesolution in such terms is hardly entitled to disclaim 
responsibility for any events that followed it. There is evidence that you and your 
friends expected this policy to lead to vioknce and that jou were prepared to 
condone it, and that the violence that ensued formed part of a concerted plan, 
conceived long before the arrest of Congress leaders. 1he general nature of the 
case against the Congress has been publicly stated by the Home Member, Govern- 
ment of India, in his speech in the Cential Legislative Assembly on ^September 
15 last, and if you need further information I would refer you to it. 

I enclose a complete copy in case the Press versions that you must have seen 
were not sufficient, i need only add that all the mass of evidence that has since 
come to light has confirmed the conclusions then reached. I have ample infor- 
mation that the campaign of sabotage has been conducted under secret instructions, 
circulated in the name of the All-India Congress Committee ; that well-known 
Congressmen have organised and freely taken ]>ait in acts of violence and murder ; 
and that, even now, an underground Congret-s organisation exists in which, among 
others, the wife of a member of the Congress Working Committee plays a promiment 
part, and which is actively engaged in planning the bomb outrages and other acts 
of terrorism that have disgusted the whole country. If we do not act on all this 
information, or make it publicly known, it is because the time is not yet ripe ; 
but you may rest assured that the charges against the Congress will have to be 
met sooner or later, and it will then be for you and your colleagues to clear 
yourselves before the woild if you can. And if, in the meanwhile, you youisoif, 
by any action such as you now appear to be contemplating, attempt to find an 
easy way out, the judgment will go against you by default. 

Gandhj-Iewin Pact 

3. I have read with some surprise your statement that the principle of civil 
disobedience is implicitly conceded in the Delhi settlement of March 5. 19Ji, which 
you refer to as the ‘*Gandhi-Irwin Pact.” I have again looked at the document, 
its basis was that civil disobedience would be “effectively discontinued’* and that 
certain reciprocal action would be taken by Government. It was inherent in such a 
document that it should take notice '.of the existence of civil disobedience. But I 
can find nothing in it to suggest that civil disobedience was recognised as being 
in any circumstances legitimate. And I cannot make it too plain that it is not 
BO regarded by my Govern me at, 

1 . To accept the point of view which you put forward would be to concede that 
the authoiised Government of the country, on which lies the responsibility for 
maintaining peace and good order, should allow subversive and revolutionary 
movements, described by you yourself as open rebellion, to take place unchallenged ; 
that they should allow preparations for violence, for the interruption of commu- 
nications, for attacks on innocent persons, for the murder of police officers and 
others to proceed unchecked. My Government and I are open indeed to the charge 
that we should have taken drastic action at an earlier stage against you and against 
the Congress leaders. But my anxiety and that of my Government, has throughout been 
to give you, and to give the Congress organisation, every possible opportunity to with- 
draw from the position which you have decided to take up. Your statements of last June 
and July,' the original resolution of the Working Committee of July 14, and your 
declaration on the same day that there was no room left for negotiations, and 
that after all, it was an open rebellion, are all of them grave and significant, even 
without your final exhortation to “do or die.” But with a patience that was 
perhaps misplaced, it was decided to wait until the resolution of the All-India 
Congress Committee made it clear that there could be no further toleration of the 
Congress attitude if Government was to discharge its responsibility to the people 
of India. 

5. Let me in conclusion say how greatly I regret, having regard to your 
health and your age, the decision that you tell me that you now have it in mind 
to take. I hope and pray that wiser counsels may yet prevail with you. But the 
decision whether or not to undertake a fast with its attendant risks is clearly one 
that must be taken by you alone, and the responsibility for which and for its 
consequences must rest on you alone. I trust sincrely that in the light of what I 
have said you may think better of your resolution ; and I would welcome a dedalon 
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on your part to think better of it, not only because of 3My own natural reluctance 
to see you wilfully risk your life, b\jt because I regard the use of a fast for politi- 
cal purposes as a from of political blackmail ( Himsa ) for which there can be no 
moral justification, and unaerstood from your own previous writings that this was 
also your view* 

Mr* Gandhi’s Fourth LBTXER,--February r, 194 $ 

I have to thank you for your long reply dated February 5 last* I would take your 
last point first, namely, the contemplated fast wich begins on February 9. Your 
letter, from a satyagrahi’s standpoint, is an invitation to fast*^ No doubt the res- 
ponsibility for the step, and its consequences will be solely mine. You have allowed 
an expression to slip fiom your pen for which I was unprepared. In 
the concluding sentence of the second paragraph you describe the step as an attempt 
**to find an easy way out.” That you, as a friend, can impute such a base and 
cowardly motive to me passes comprehension. You have also described it as “a 
form of political blackmail.” And you quote my previous wiitings on the subject 
against me. I abide by my wiitings, 1 hold that there is nothing inconsistent in 
them with the contemplated step. I wonder whether you have yourself read those 
writings. 

I do claim that I have approached you with an open mind when I asked you 
to convince me of my error, ’‘Profound distrust” of the published reports is in no 
way inconsistent with my having an open mind. 

You say that there is evidence that I— I leave my friends out for the moment 
■—“expected this policy to lead to violence,” that I was ‘prepared to condone it,” 
and that “the violence that ensued formed part of a coi)e''rtcd plan conceived long 
before the arrest oi Congress liaders.” 1 have seen no e\klence in support of such 
a serious cha ge. You admit that part of the evidence has yet to be published, The 
speech of the Home Member, of which you have favoured me with a copy, may be 
taken as the opening speech of the prosecution counsel and nothing more. It 
contains uusuppoited imputations against Congressmen. Of course, he has described 
the violent outburst in graphic language ; but he has not said why it took place 
when It did. You have condemned men and women before trying them and hearing 
their defence. Hurely theie is nothing wrong in my asking you to show me the 
evideuee on which you hold them guilty* What you say in your letter carries no 
conviction. Proof should correspond to the canons of English jurisprudence* 

If the wife of a member of the Working Committee is actively engaged in 
♦•planning the bomb outrages and other acts of terrorism,” she should be tried 
before a court of law and punished if found guilty. The lady you refer to could 
only have done things attributed to her after the wholesale arrests of August 
9 last, which I have dared to describe as leonine violence. 

You eay that the time is not yet ripe to publish the charges against the Con- 
gress. Have you ever thought of the possibility of their being found baseless when 
they are put before an impartial tribunal ? Or that some of the condemned persons 
might have died in the meanwhile, or that some of the evidence that the living can 
produce might become unavailable ? 

Principle of Civil Disobedience 

I reiterate the statement that the principle of civil disobedience implicitly 
conceded in the settlement of March 5,1931, arrived at beween the then Viceroy on 
behalf of the Government of India and myself on behalf of the Congress. I hope 
you know that the principal Congressmen were discharged before that settlement 
was evfn thought of. Certain reparations were made to Congressmen under that 
settlement* Civil disobedience was discontinued on certain conditions being fulfilled 
by the Government* That by itself was in my opinion, an acknowledgment of its 
iagitimacy, of course under given circumstances. It, therefore., seems somewhat 
siaaugiB to find you maintain that civil disobedience “cannot be recognised as being 
in any circumsfcanw legitimate” by your Government. You ignore the practice 
of the British Government which has recognised this legitimacy under the name of 
“passive resistance.” 

Lastly you read into my letters a meaning which is wholly inconsistent with 
my declaration, in one of them, of adherence to unadulterated non-violence, for, 
you say in your letter under reply tbat “acceptance of my point of view would be 
to concede that the authorised Government of the country on which lies the 
responsibilities for maintaining peace and good order, should allow movements to 
take place that would admit preparations for violence, interruption of communiea* 
tious, for attacks on innocent persons, for murders of police ofiOicers and others to 
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proceed unchecked.” I must he a strange friend of yours whom you believe to be 
capable of asking for recognition of such things as lawful. 

I have not attempted an exhaustive reply to the views and statements 
attributed to me. This is not the place, nor the time, for such ^ a reply. I have 
only picked out those things which in my opinion, demanded an immediate answer. 
You have left me no loophole for escapiiijc the ordeal I have set bef:ire myself. I 
begin it on February 9 with the elearest possible conscience. Despite your *descri- 
ption of it as “a form of political blackmail,” it is on my part meant to be an 
appeal to the highest tribiuiHl for juptiee which I have failed to secure from you. 

If I do not survive the ordeal, I shall go to the Judgment Seat with rhe fullest 
faith in my innocence. Posterity will jud^e between you as representa'ive of an 
all-powerful Government and me as a humble man who has tried to serve his 
country and humanity throiigh it. 

My last letter was wiitten against time, and, therefore, a material paragraph 
went in as postscript. I now send herewith a fair copy tyted by Peareylal who 
has taken Mahadeo Desai’s place. You will find the postscript paragraph restored 
to the place where It should have been. 

Axinexures 

The following annexures containing Mr. GandTiVs letter to the Viceroy on 
August 14 last, the Viceroy's reply thereto, and Mr. GawlhVs letter to the 
Secretary, Eorne Department Government of India, New Delhi, were released for 
publication with the Gandhi- Viceroy correspondence. 

ANisfHsxiiRB 1 — Mr. Gandhi's letter— A li, 194:2 
Dear Lord Linlithgow, 

The Government of India were wrong in precipitating the crisis. The 
Government Besolution justifying this step is full of distortions and misrepresen- 
tations. That you have the approval of your Indian colleagues can have no 
significance except this that in India you can always command such services. That 
co-operation is an additional justification for the demand of withdrawal irrespective 
of what people and parties may say. 

The Government of India should have waited at least till the time I inaugurated 
mass action. I have publicly stated that I fully contemplated sending you a letter 
before taking concrete action. It was to be an appeal to you for an impartial 
examination of the Congress case. As you know the Congress has readily filled in 
every omission that has been discovered in the conception of its demand. Bo could 
I have dealt with every difficulty if you had given me the ooportunitv. The 
precipitate aotio.i uf the Govern mei»t bads one to think that they weie afraid that 
the extreme caution anti gradualness with which the Congress was* moving towards 
direct action might make world opiuioa veer round to the Congress as it had 
already begun doing, and expose the hollowness of the grounds for the Govern- 
ment’s rejection of the Congress demand* They should surely have waited for an 
authentic repoi^t of my speeches on Friday and on Saturday night after the passing 
of the resolution by the A.LO.C. You would havo found in them that X would 
not hastily begin action. You should have taken advantage of the interval 
foreshadowed in them, and explored every possibility of satisfying the Congress 
demand. 

The Besolurion says: “The Government of India have waited patiently in the 
hope that wiser counsels might prevail. They have been disappointed in that hop©^” 
I suppose “wiser counsels” hen* means abandonment of its demand by the Congress. 
Why should the abandonment of the demand, legitimate at all times, be hoped for 
by a Government pledged to guarantee indepenaence to India f Es it a challenge 
that could only be met by immediate repression instead of patient reasoning 
with the demanding party ? I venture to suggest that it is a long draft upon 
the credulity of mankind to say that the acceptance of the demand would plunge 
India into confusion. Anyway the summary rejection of the demand has plunged 
the nation and the Government into confusion. The Congress was making every 
effort to identify India with the Allied cause. 

The Government Resolution 

The Government Besolution says : “The Governor-General in Council 
has been aware too for some days past of dangerous preparations 
by the Congress Party for unlawful and, in some cases, violent 
activities directed among other things to ' interruption of communications and 
public utility services, the organisation of strikes tampering with the loyalty of 
Government servants wid interfsienee with defence measures including reeiuilmi^’’ 
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This is a gross distortion of the reality. Violence was never contemplated at ’any 
stage. A definition of what could be included in nonviolent action has been 
interpreted in a sinister^ and subtle manner, as if the Congress was preparing for 
violent action. Everything was openly discussed among Congress circles for 
nothing was to be done secretly. And why is it tampering with your loyalty 
if 1 ask you to gite up a job which is harming the British people ? 

Instead of publishing behind the backs of principal Congressmen the mislead- 
ing paragraphs, the Government, immediately they came to know of the ‘‘preparations” 
should have brought to book the parties concerned with the preparations. That 
would have been the appropriate course. By their unsupported allegations in the 
Besolution they have laid themselves open to the charge of unfair dealing. 

The Con'gress movement was intended to evoke in the people the measure of 
sacrifice sufficient to compel attention. It was intended to demonstrate what 
measure of popular support it had. Was it wise at this time of the day to seek to 
suppress a popular movement avowedly non-violent ? 

Congress Offer 

The Government Besolution further says ; “The Congress is not India’s mouth 
piece. Yet in the interests of securing their own dominance and in pursuit of 
their totalitarian policy its leaders have constantly impeded the efforts made to 
bring India to full nationhood.” It is a gross libel thus to accuse the oldest 
national organisation of India. This language lies ill in the mouth of a Govern- 
ment which has, as can be proved from published records, consistently thwarted 
every national effort for attaining freedom, and sought to suppress the Congress 
by houk or by ciook. 

The Government of India have not condescended to consider the Congress offer 
that if simultaneously with the declaration of the independence of India, they could 
not trust the Congress to form a stable provisional Government, they should ask 
the Muslim League to do so and that any national government formed by the 
League would be loyally accepted by the Congress. Buch an offer is hardly consis- 
tent with the change of totalitarianism against the Congress, 

' Let me examine the Government offer. “It is that as soon as hostilities 
cease, India shall devise for herself with full freedom of decision and on a 
basis embracing all and not only a single party, the form of government 
which she regards as most suited to her conditions.” Has this offer 
any reality about it ? All parties have not agreed now. Will it be any more 
possible after the war ? And if the parties have to act before independence is in 
their hands? Parties grow up like uiushrooms, for without proving their repiesen- 
tative character, the Government will welcome them as they have done in the past 
and if they, the parties, oppose the Congress and its activities, though they may do 
lip homage to independence, frustration is inherent in the Government offer. Hence 
the logical cry of withdrawal first. Only after the end of British power and a 
fundamental change in the political status of India from bondage to freedom, 
will the formation of a truly representative Government, whether* provisional or 
permanent, be possible The living burial of the author of the demand has not 
resolved the deadlock, it has aggravated it. 

Then the Besolution proceeds :“-The snggestien put forward by the Congress 
Party that the millions of India, uncertain as to the future, are ready, despite the 
sad lessons of so many martyr countries, to throw themselves into the arms of the 
ihvaders, is one that the Government of India cannot accept as a true representa- 
tion of the feeling of the people of this great country.” I do not know about the 
millions, but I can give my own evidence in support of the Congress statement. 

Defence of India 

It is open to the Government not to believe the Congress evidence. No 
Imperial Power likes to be told that it is in peril. It is because the Congress is 
anxious for Great Britain to avoid the fate that has overtaken other Imperial 
Powers that it asks her to shed imperialism voluntarily by declaring India inde- 
pendent. The Congress has not approached the movement with any but the 
friendliest motives. The Congress seeks to kill imperialism as much for the s^e 
of the British people and humanity as for India. Notwithstanding assertions to the 
contrary 1 maintain that the Congress has no interests of its own, apart from that 
of the whole of India and the world. 

The following passage from the peroration in the Besolution is interesting “But 
on them lies the task of defending India, of maintaining India’s capacity to wage 
war, of safeguarding India’s interests, of holding the balance between the differ^t 
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sections of her people without fear or favour ” All I can say ia that it is a 
mockery of truth after the experience of Malaya, Singapore and Burma. It is sad 
to find the Government of India claiming to hold the ‘‘balance** between the parties 
for which it is itself demonstrably responsible* 

The Deolareo Oaosb 

One thing more. The declared cause is common between the Government of 
India and ns. To put it in most concrete terms, it is the protection of the freedom 
of China and Russia. The Government of India think that the freedom of India is 
not necessary for winning the cause. I think exactly the opposite. I have taken 
Jawaharlal Nehru as ray measuring rod. His personal contacts make him feel much 
more the misery of the impending ruin of China and Russia than I carr—and may I 
say than even you can. In that misery he tried to forget his old quarrel with im- 
perialism. He dreads much more than T do the success of Eascism and Nazism. I 
have argued with him for days together. He fought against my position with a passion 
which 1 have no words to describe. But the logic of facts overwhelmed him. He 
yielded when he saw clearly that without the freedom of India that of the other 
two was in great jeopardy. Surely you wrong in having imprisoned such a 
powerful friend and ally. If, notwithstanding the common cause, the Government’s 
answer to the Congress demand is hasty repression, they will not wonder if I 
draw the inference that it was not so much the allied cause that weighed with the 
British Government as the unexpressed determination to cling to the possession of 
India as an indispensable part of imperial policy. Tnis determination led to the 
rejection of the Congress demand and precipiia^ed reprtssion. The present mutual 
slaughter on a scale never before known to history is sufio:5ating enough. But the 
slaughter of truth accompanying the butchery and enforced by the falsity of 
which the Resolution is recking adds strength to the Congress position. 

It causes me deep pain to have to send you this long letter. But, however 
much I dislike your action I remain the same friend you have known me. I would 
still plead for reconsideration of the Government of India’s whole policy. Do not 
disregard the pleading of one who claims to be a sincere friend of the British people* 
Heaven guide you I 

ANHEStfKE II 

The VicEiioi’s Reply— Aizsntsi 2B, m2. 

Thank yon very much for your letter, dated August 14, which reached me only 
a day or two ago. 

I have read, I need not say, what you have been good enough to say in your 
letter with very close attention, and I have given full weight to your views. But 
I fear in the result that it would not be possible for me either to accept the 
criticisms which you advance of the Resolution of the Governor-General in Council, 
or your request that the whole policy of the Government of India should he 
reconsidered. 

Ahhexijbb III 

Mb. Gandhi’s Letter to the Secretary, Governmlbnt oe India 

(Home Department)— b$, 1942 

Sir, In spite of the chorus of approval sung by the Indian Councillors and 
others of the present Government policy in dealing with the Congress, X venture to 
assert that, bad the Government but awaited my contemplated letter to H* E« the 
Viceroy and the result thereafter no calamity would have overtaken the countey. 
^e reported deplorable destruction would have most certainly been avoided. 

In spite of all that has been said to the country I claim that the 
Congress policy still remains unequivocal non-violent* The wholesale arrest 
of the Congress leaders seems to have made the people wild with rage to the point 
of losing self-control* I feel that the Government, not the Congress, are responsible 
for the destruction that has taken place* The only right course for the Govern- 
ment seems to me to be to realeaae the Congress leaders, withdraw all repressive 
measures and explore ways and means of conciliation. Surely the Government 
have ample resources to deal with any overt act of violence* Repression can only 
breed discontent and bitterness. 

Since I am permitted to receive newspapers. I feel that I owe it to the Gove- 
rnment to give my reaction to the sad happenings in the country. If the Govern- 
ment think that as a prisoner I have no right to address such communications, 
they have but to say So, and I will not repeat the mistake. 

Note A formal acknowledgment was sent to this letter* 

42 
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The text o£ certain letters, that passed between the Additional Secretary to the 
Government of India in the Home Department and Mr. Gmdh% is published to 
supplement the Viceroy-Gandhi correspondence. Here are the letters : 

Sir Ricbard Tottenham’s Letter, February, 7th. 1943 

Dear Mr. Oandhi, , „ , 

The Government of India have been informed by H. h the viceroy of your 
intention as communicated to him of undertaking a fast for 21 days in certain 
circumstances. They have carefully considered the position and the conclusions that 
they have reached in the light of such consideration are set out in the statement 
of which a copy is enclosed, which they would propose, in the event of your main- 
taining your present intention, to release in due course to the Press. 

The Government of India, as you will see from their statement, would be very 
reluctant to see you fast, and I am instructed to inform you that, as the statement 
makes clear, they would propose that, should you persist in your intention, you will 
be set at liberty for the purpose, and for the duiation, of your fast as from the 
time of its commencement. During the period of your fast, there will be no 
objection to your proceeding where you wish though the Government of India trust 
that you will be able to arrange for your accommodation away from the Aga 
Khan’s Palace. 

Should you for any reason find yourself unable to take advantage of these 
arrangements, a decision which the Government of India would greatly regret, they 
will, of course, suitably amend the statement of which a copy is now enclosed 
before it issues. But they wish me to repeat, with all earnestness, their anxiety and 
their hope that the considerations which have carried so much weight with them 
will equally carry weight with you, and that you will not pursue your present 
tentative proposal. In that event no occasion will of course arise for the issue of 
any statement of any kind. 

Yours sincerely, 
B. Tottenham. 

Me. Gandhi's February ^ 8, 1943. 

Dear Sir Bichard, 

I have very carefully studied your letter. I am sorry to say that there is 
nothing in the correspondence which has taken place between His Excellency and 
myself or ■jrour letter to warrant a recalling of my intention to fast. I have 
mentioned in my letters to H. E. the conditions which can induce prevention or 
suspension of the step. 

If the temporary release is offered for my convenience, I do not need it, I 
shall be quite content to take my fast as a detenu or prisoner. If it is for the 
convenience of the Government, I am sorry I am unable to suit them, much as I 
should like to do so. I can say this much, that I, as a prisoner, shall avoid, as 
far as is humanly possible, every cause of inconvenience to the Government save 
what is inherent in the fast itself. 

The impending fast has not been conceived to be taken as a free man. Cir- 
cumstances may arise, as they have done before now, when I may have to fast as 
a free man. If, therefore, I am released, there will be no fast in terms of my 
correspondence above-mentioned. I shall have to survey the situation de novo 
and decide what I should do. I have no desire to be released under false 
pretences. 

In spite of all that has been said against me, I hope not to belie the vow of 
truth and non-violence which alone makes life livable for me. I say this if it is 
only for my own satisfaction. It does me good to reiterate openly my faith when 
outer darkness surrounds me as it does just now. 

I must not hustle Government into a decision on this letter. I understand 
that your letter has been dictated through the telephone. In order to give the 
Government enough time, I shall suspend the fast if necessary, to Wednesday 
next, 10th instant. 

8o far as the statement proposed to be issued by the Government is concerned, 
and of which you have favoured me with a copy, I can have no opinion. But, if 
I might have, 1 must say that if does me an injustice. The proper course would 
be to publish the fall correspondence and let the public judge for themselves. 

Sib Biohaed On Govt's Position— F elrwary, p, 194 $ 

Dear Mr. Gandhi, 

I am instructed to acknowledge the receipt of your letter of February 8, 194®^ 
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which has been laid before the Governor-General in Council. The Government of 
India noted your decision with great regret. Iheir position remains the same, that is 
to say, they are ready to set you at liberty for the purpose and duration of your 
fast. But, if you are not prepared to take advantage of that fart, and if you fast 
while in detention, you will do so solely on your own responsibility and at your 
own risk. In that event you will be at liberty to have your own medical attendants 
and also to receive visits from friends with the permission of the Government 
during its period. Buitable drafting alterations will be made in the statement which 
the Government of India would, in that event, issue to the Press, 

Resignation of Viceroy’s Executive Members 

The following joint statement was issued froru Kew Delhi on the ISth February 
1943 by Messrs. M* 5. Aney, N, B, Barker and Sir H, P, Mody ; 

‘•Our resignations fiom H. E. the Govern or-Generars Council have been 
announced and all that we desire to do is to say by way of explanation that 
certain differences arose on what we regarded as a fundamental issue (the issue 
of the action to be taken on Mahatma Gandhis fast) and we felt we could no 
longer retain our offices. 

“We wish to place on record our warm appreciation of the courtesy and 
consideration H. E. the Viceroy extended to us throughout the period during 
which we had the privilege of being associated with him in the Government of 
the country,” 

Government CoMMUNiQrB 

The following Press communiciue was issued on the previous day, the 17th. 
February 1943: — I he flon. Sir A , P , Mody K, B. E, the Hon. Mr. iV", J?, Barker 
and the Hon. Mr, M* B, Aney having tendered their resignation of the office of 
Member of the Governor-Generars Executive Council, His Excellency the Governor- 
General has accepted their resignations. 


The All Party Leaders’ Conference 

Opening Day — New Delhi — 19th, February 1943 

Mr. Rajagopalachari’s Address 

About two hundred leaders, Hindu, Muslim, Parsi and British, from all 
parts of the country, met at New Delhi on the 19th. February 1943 to give 
expression, as Mr. C. Rajagopalachariar in his address of welcome said, 
“to the feeling in this country that Mahatma Gandhi should be enabled to end 
his fast.” 

Among those present at the conference were: Mr. M, B, Amy^ 
Bir Aideshar Dalai, Mr. J. B. D. Taia, Mr. C, Bajagopalachari, Mr. Bhulabhai 
Desai, Dr. B, P, Mookerjee, Bir Maharaj Singh, Mr, K, M, Munahi, Dr. if. B, 
Jayakar, Mr. Abdul Qaiyum, Sir Jagdiah Prasad, Mr* Allah Bux, Mr. Arthur 
Moore, Master Tara Singh, Sir H. Ghaznavi, Mr. G, D, Birla, Sir Bhri Bam, 
Mr* d. L. Mehta, Seth Walchand Eirachand, Mr. Kasturbhai Lalhhai, Mr. N. 
ifef. Joshi, Dr. B, 8, Moonje, Raja Maheshwar Dyal, Pandit AT. N. Kunzru, the Rev. 
J. Mechenzie, Mr. K. Brinivasan, the Maharajkumar of Vizianagram* Mr. S, 
Boy, Dr* P. E* Banner jee, Sardar Bant Singhs Mrs. Bar ala Devi Chaudhurani, 
Mr. Zahiruddin, Khwaja Hassan Nizami, Dr* Bhaukat Ansari, Seth i?* K, Dalmia, 
Mr, K, (7. Neogy, Mr, AT. C7, Chatter jee, Mr. Bhamdas P. Gidwani, and Gyani 
Kartar Singh. 

Mr. Rajagopalachariar*$ opening address was amplified by loud-speakers and 
was listexf^ to by 300 people, including boy and girl students who stood outside 
the tent in which the meeting was held* 

“This gathering*” said Mr* Rajagopalachari, “is a source of great consolation, 
if not strength, on the present grave occasion.” 

Mr* Rajagopalachari added : “Ever^f^^ heart would be gladdened if, by any 
means, Mahatmaji could be released and his fast could terminate. X do not think 
there can be any difference of opinion on that poin^ though there may be 
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difference of opinion as to the policies and programmes from time to time pursued 
by Mahatmaji or other people.” 

Putting himself the question what they had met for, Mr. Eajagopalachari 
said ; “We have met, as far as 1 understand, in the spirit of the Scripture to which 
Mahatmaji is attached, that we should do whatever we can do, not minding the 
results or caring for the fruition of our labours.” He added that they had gathered 
there to give expression to the feeling in this country that the Mahatma should 
be enabled to end his fast. 

Belbasb will Ease Situation 

Beferring to the correspondence, Mr. Eajagopalachari said that Mahatmaji 
had undertaken what he called a fast to capacity. He went in some matters by 
the minimum and in other matters by the maximum. He had judged his capacity 
and taken the pledge to undergo a fast for 21 days, A twenty-one days’ - fast was 
a terribly over-estimated limit he had placed over himself, but having placed it, he 
was not in a position to revise it. The Government apprehended that releasing 
him would create diflSculties. But Mr. Eajagopalachari declaied, on behalf of the 
conveners, that the moment he was released, the work of the Government would be 
eased and would not be made difhcult. 

After dealing at length with the legal and other aspects of the documents 
published, Mr. Eajagopalachari said : “We ask that he should have the opportunity 
to review his position and give his advice to the country.” 

Committee Deafts Besolution 

After the speech, the meeting set up a Committee to draft a resolution to be 
placed before the Conference on the next day. The members of the Committee included, 
Mr. Eajagopalachari ar^ Pandit Kunzru^ Mufti KifayatuUah^ Khwaja Hassan 
Mmmi, Sheikh Mohamed Zahtruddin, Dr. Moonjee, Dr. Shyama Prasad Mookerjee^ 
Mr. Bhulabhal Besai, Sir Maharaj Stnghf Sir A. J3. G-haznam and Mr. Allah Bux^ 

The drafting committee adopted a resolution urging the release of Mahatma 
GandhL 

Second Day— New Delhi— 2vth, February 104B 
SiE T. B. Sapeu's Speech 

The second day’s proceedings of the Conference began with two 
minutes’ silent prayer in which all present joined. 

Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru, addressing the gathering, amid frequent cheers 
said : I am overwhelmed by the gravity of the occasion, and I feel sure that all 
of you are equally overwhelmed by it. I think I can say I have joined you all 
on this occasion in demanding the unconditional release of Mahatma Gandhi 
with a clear consciene (cheers). IMo one knows better than Mahatmaji himself 
that by conviction I have always opposed civil disobedience. I have no hesitation 
in saying that I much regretted the resolution passed at Bombay and no one has 
followed the course of events since then with greater regret than I. I have not 
hesitated to express my candid, frank and unambiguous opinion that it was to me 
a matter of the deepest regret that acts of sabotage should have taken place in 
this country. 8ir Tej Bahadur had no doubt that while those gathered in the conference 
dissociated themselves from acts of rebels and while they made appeals to 
Mahatma and his friends to do everything they could to restore an atmosphere of 
calm and peace, they also expected that if Mahatma Gandhi was released 
unconditionally that would be the first preliminary step towards reconciliation 
which was the immediate need of the country (cheers). 

Mahatma Gandhi had been called a rebel, but, said Sir Tej Bahadur, there 
was a rebel called Smuts who was rendering the greatest possible service to 
Ihe Empire. There was another rebel called Be Valera, whom the British Gbvern- 
ment want«i to remain in the Empire. 

*T believe,” Bir Tej Bahadur declared, “that one lesson which is reinforced 
by British history is that the British Government has always settled with rebels 
rather than with loyalists” (more cheers and laughter). “I am not downhearted 
when Mahatma Gandhi is put down by the Home Member as a rebel. I still live 
in the hope that there will be a settlement with these rebels and when it takes place 
men like you and me will be ignored” (laughter). 

Sir Tej Bahadur refuted the a^ument that the Government could not 
n^otiate with Gandhijt because he was a “rebel.” 

Taking the audience back to the time of the Irish Treaty, Bir Tej Bajiadur 
referred to the opinion recorded bv Mr. Churchill suggesting that Mr« Lmd 
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George erred in applying ‘‘tremendous onslaughts” without making **the fairest 
offer”. The time had come when the British Government remembering their history 
and traditions and remembering also the change in the situation and the irrepres- 
sible urge for freedom in tiis country, should win over the rebels. “Those 
assembled here are actuated by only one motive and purpose, and that is that we 
must see to it that Mahatma Gandiii’s life is saved.” 

Adherence to Non-Viodence 

“Here is a man whose appeal to the imagination of the country is beyond 
doubt, who is going to end his life. It is open to yon to criticise it, but you can- 
not alter the fact. And if it should materialise and if unfortunately he should 
die within the next twenty-four or forty-eight hours, I tell you, the task of 
reconciliation between the British nation and Hindus, I should like to say, the 
Indian nation, would become extremely difficult (cheers). The task of reconciliation 
not only between Hindus and Muslims but between the different sections of the 
country will become next to impossible. 

“I have read the correspondence and the only interpretation I can place is that 
so far as Mahatma Gandhi is concerned, his adherence to the doctrine of non- 
violence is as great as it ever was” (renewed cheers). 

It was plain after the Oripps failure and the Allahabed meeting of the 
A. I. 0. 0. that the situation was deteriorating. If the Congress and Mahatma 
Gandhi were to be held responsible for the situation, no less were Government 
responsible. 

Sir TeJ Bahadur went on : “I do not wish to deviate from the main issue 
and that is that we shall do the best we can under the circumstances to save his 
life in the hope and belief— in my case it is more than belief— that if he is releas^ 
the task of reconciliation will be taken in hand by him. 

“We make on this occasion an appeal to the civilised conscience of 
Great Britain and the United JNations and we do say that if it is intended that this 
country shall settle down to constructive work, then it is absolutely necessary 
that Mahatma Gandhi should be released* 

“Personally I am not in a very hopeful frame of mind because if Government 
intended to release him they would not have accepted the resignation of three 
members. But whatever may be the situation we have got our duty. We have 
got to show that we are anxious for reconciliation for settling down for constructive 
work and we are insistent that Mahatma Gandhi should be released at once”. 
(Prolonged cheers) 

Resolution 

The Conference passed with acclamation the resoluiion moved by Dr. if, M. 
Jayakar^ giving expression to the dtsire that in the interest of the future of 
India and of international good vv ill, Mahatma Gandhi should be released immediat^y 
and unconditionally. The following is the full text of the resolution : 

“This conference representing^ different creeds, communities and interests 
in India, gives expression to the universal desire of this country that, in the mtereet 
of the future of India and of international goodwill, Mahatma Gandhi should be 
released immediately and unconditionally. Uhis conference views with the gravest 
concern the serious situation that will arise if the Government fail to take timdy 
action and prevent a catastrophe. This conference, therefoie, upges the Government 
to release Mahatma Gandhi forthwith.” 

Mr. Jatakar’s Address 

Dr. M. R. Jayakary moving the resolution, said his plea was that the release 
was essentially necessary in the interests of fairness and justice. This fast, Dr. 
Jayakar declared, was in Mahatma Gandhi* a conception the last resource of 
expressing protest against frustration. Six months had passed since Mahatma 
Gandhi and Congressmen were arrested. What bad Government done during this 
period to explain and justify tlieir accusations against the Congiess except repeating 
those charges? 

Need For Campaign in Country 

Pr. SJiyama Pramd Mookerjee^ whole-heartedly associating himself with the 
resolution, felt that the demand for the unconditional release of Gandhiji should 
be made from a non-controversial plank so that Ms life may be spared. “Let Sir 
Tej Bahadur Sapru and Doctor jayakar come out witli us to lead public ppinSou 
in the country.” 
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Sir Maharaj Singh (Indian Obiistian) whole-heartedly associated himself and 
bis community with the resolution* He said, ‘*1 am not a believer in the ethics 
of fasting, but 1 urge that so far as it is humanly possible the valuable life of 
Mr* Gandhi should be saved, fcfentiments and emotions are parts of human nature 
and all of us aie moved to oiir inneimost depths uhen a very great tragedy is 
about to befall us. Our duty is clear, we must do our best to save Mr* Gandhi's 
life.*’ Sir Mabaiaj referred to the Linlithgow -Gandhi correspondence and parti- 
cularly to Mr* Gandhi’s declaration that he had unequivocally and publicly 
condemned violence on the part of Congressmen in the past, but that was when 
he was a free man. Sir Maharaj Singh was confident that given his freedom, Mr. 
Gandhi would have adopted a similar attitude towards the August disturbances. 
Sir Maharaja Singh was equally confident that the death of Mr. Gandhi 
under detention would leave a trail of racial bitterness which it would be difficult 
to remove* 

Sir Eaji Kassem Mitha^ a member of the Council of State, from Bombay, 
supporting the resolution, referred to the fact that the Mahatma was revered by 
millions in India* 

Master Tara Singh (Sikh leader) associated himself and his community with 
the resolution* Proceeding, he assured the conference that he was with them on 
any step they intended to take to implement their demand. 

Dr. McKenzie, Principal, Wilson College, Bombay, said : “We, members of 
British Missionary societies, are in very close touch with the people of India. 
We take no part in politics* We are outside the sphere of political controver- 
sies. If therefore, make no charge against anyone. Our interests in the con- 
feience is to preserve Mr. Gandhi’s life and the restoration of goodwill in the 
country. As Chiistians, we hold that goodwill will be restored if Mr. Gandhi 
weie alive. We are also concerned that this confeience should not end here by 
merely passing a resolution, demanding the unconditional release of Rlr. Gandhi* 
We cherish the hope that the conference will be the beginning of a new spirit 
in India, the beginning of a new movement to bring all parties and interests 
together in order to help^India to reach that high position, which we all so much 
desire.*’ 

Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru here read a Jetter from Dr. McKenzie in which he 
urged that everything should be done to save Mr* Gandhi*s life. Simultaneously 
an appeal should be made to Mr. Gandhi to abandon his fast. Tie letter also 
urged the conference to condemn acts of violence, done in the nam~. of Congress, 
and in violation of Mr. Gandhi’s principles. Lastly, Dr. McKenzie suggested the 
convening of another conference to which people should come with open minds 
not committed to any principles and policies, but with the sole intention of reach- 
ing an agreement on India’s problems. Sir Tej Bahadur said that he fully shared 
the view expressed by Dr. McKenzie. He claimed that the conference should take 
the logical step of making an approach for a settlement. Sir Tej Bahadur also 
expressed himself opposed to waiting in a deputation ou the Viceioy. They could 
only appeal to the Government by forwarding their resolution . 

Sir Abdul Halim Ghaznavi, supporting^ the resolution, said, that there were 
people, who disagreed with Gandhiji in 'practical polities, but not one soul in India 
wanted him to die. If, after the release, the Government found that Gandhiji 
pursued his activities they could again take him into detention, 

Srimati Sarala Devi Chaudhrani supported the resolution. 

Mr. Allah Bux (ex-Premier of Siud) supported the resolution on the ground 
of justice and fairplay. 

Mr. H. M. Joshi supported the resolution in the name of the Trade Union 
Congress. He said that no single man had done so much for the poorer classes 
of this country than Mr. Gandhi. Mr. Joshi protested against the use of the word 
♦political blackmail*’ 

Maulana Ahmed Said, Secretary, Jamiat ul Dllama Hind, and Mr. Zahiruddin, 
President, Momin Conference, further supported the resolution. 

Mr. Abdul Qayum (from the Frontier), supporting the resolution, asserted 
that he was voicing the feeling of Pathans of the Frontier province, particularly 
Khudai Khidmatgars. He wanted the Conference to devise methods for achieving 
their object. 

Mr, Humayun Kabir (Calcutta) supported the resolution and said that the 
Bengal Assembly had backed the demand by passing a resolution almost 
unanimously. 

Mr. h* Mehta (President, Federation of Indian Chambers of Commeroe)f 
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Bupporfced the resolution. Referring to Mr, Ohiirchiirs remarks that the commercial 
community was behind the Congress, Mr. Mehta said that they were proud to be 
a part of the national movement. Their interest, he said, was on the side of law 
and order. They were convinced that Gandhiji was a force working for social 
justice and social harmony. That was why there were some of the biggest commer- 
cial magnates present at the conference to-day, 

Mr. Bandive (Communist), supporting the resolution, said that the release of 
Gandhiji would release forces for unity for national demand. 

Pandit H. N. Kunzm said surely the neople who bad gathered at the conference 
and were demanding the release of Gandhiji were not supporters of violence. They 
made the demand because they believed that Gandhiji was the biggest national 
asset the like of whom was seen onc*> in centuries. To save his life was to serve 
the interest of intcrnalional goolwill. His death under detention would leave a 
trail of bitterness for years to come. He claimed that in the interests of elementary 
justice Mr. Gandhi must bt released at once. 

Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru put the resolulion to the vote of the conference, 
which unanimously adopted it. It was agreed that the resolution together with 
the names of the supporters should be sent to the Viceroy at once. 

Mr. K* M, Munshi proposed and Sardar Sant Singh seconded a vote of thanks 
to the chair, whidi was carried. The c inference then adjourned. 

Resolution sent to Mr. Charehlll & Mr, Amery 

The resolution was cabled to Mr. Uhurchill and Mr. Amery and a copy 
handed to Mr. Phillips at New Delhi. 

Vicbiioy’s Reply 

The following reply was sent to Sir Tej Bahaiur Sapru by the Private 
Secretary to the Viceroy. 

Dear Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru, 

His Excellency asks me to say that he has received and considered the resolu- 
tion adopted by the Conference under your Chairmanship, -of which you were good 
enough to send him a copy to-day. The attitude of the Government of India 
in the matter of Mr. u-andhVs fast is set out clearly and in detail in the com- 
munique which they issued on 10th February, a copy of which I enclose for 
convenience of reference. No new factor has emerged since that date, and as the 
Government of India’s communique brings out clearly, the responsibility in 
connection with his fast rests solely with Mr. Gandhi, with whom and not with 
the Government the decision to bring it to an end must rest. 

Yours sincerely, 
(Sd.) J. G. Laitbwaite. 

Leaders’ communique to Premier 

The Committee of the Leaders’ Conference, after its meeting on February Bl, 
telegraphed the following communique to Mr. Winston Churchill in London : 

’Three hundred puDlio men from different parts of India representing various 
committees, creeds and interests including Commerce and Industry Landed Interests, 
Workers, Communists, Hindus, Muslims, Christians, Sikhs, Parsis and British 
Missionaries met yesterday at New Delhi and unanimously passed a resolution 
urging immediate and unconditional release of Mahatma Gandhi whose condition 
is fast approaching a crisis. We fear that unless immediately released he will 
pass away. 

Fast Explaisted 

**We wish to explain to British public opinion that the Mahatma is fasting 
only to be able to review the situation as a free man and to advise the people 
accordingly and not on the issue of independence. We are convinced that the 
terms of his letter of September 23 recently published by Government, amount to 
an unequivocal disapproval on behalf of himself and the Congress of all acts 
of violence. The Chairman of the Conference, Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru, submitted 
the resolution to the Viceroy yesterday afternoon and immediately afterwards he 
received a reply from the Viceroy declining to interfere as no new factor had 
arisen to alter the previous decision and enclosing the oSleial communication of 
February 10, We deeply deplore that the advice of so many representatives and 
responsible men should have been summarily turned down by the viceroy. 

*‘We firmly believe that if the Mahatma’s life is spared a way will be opened 
to the promotion of peace and goodwill as surely as his death as a British prisoaer 
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'will intensify public embitterment, The charges brought by Government against 
the Mahatma do not rest upon an examination by any impartial tribunal or 
independent body of men. We firmly believe that much of the trouble which 
has arisen was pieventible by timely action on the part of Government last summer 
and that the Mahatma should have been allowed to see the Viceroy to find a 
solution as he desired* 

Plea foe Ebleasb 

‘‘Millions of our countrymen feel that the responsibility for saving the Mahatma's 
life now rests only with the Government* We, therefore, urge that the Mahatma 
should be forthwith released. As under the existing Constitution the ultimate res- 
ponsibility is of the British Parliament for the peace and tranquility of India we 
request that this cable may be brought to its notice in order that it may do justice 
in the matter. We are convinced that wise and liberal statesmanship will solve 
the Indo-British problem more speedily and effectively than stern repression.” 

The Bt Hon. Sir Tej Bahadur 8apru, Ex-Law Member, Government of 
India; C. Eajagopalachariar, former Prime Minister, Madras; Allah Buksh, ex- 
Premier, Sind, and President of the Azad Muslim Conference; V. C* Chatter jee. 
Working President, Bengal Hindu Mahashabha ; Sir Abdul Halim Ghuznavi, m l.a* 
(Central), President, Central National Mahomedan Association of India ; Mrs, 
Saraladebi Chaudhuri, President, Women’s Hindu-Muslim Unity Committee and 
General Secretary, Indian Women’s Association ; Dr, AshraJ, Socialist ; Dr, Shau^ 
katullah Ansan, General Secretary, All-India Independent Muslim Parties Federa- 
tion ; B, T, Ranadive, Central Committee, Communist Party of India ; 8, P, Mookerjee 
Working President, All-India Hindu Mahasahba, and Ex-Fin »nce Minister, Bengal; 
Dr. B, 8, Moonjiy General Secretrary, All-India Hindu Mahasabha ; Raja 
Maheshwar Dayal Seth, Ex-Minister, United Provinces, and President. Oudh 
Hindu Bfibho, \ Bhulabhai J DesaU Leader of the Opposition in the Indian 
Legislative Assembly ; P* V. Banerjea, m.l.a. (Central) ; H, N, Kunzru, Deputy 
Leader of the Progressive Party, Member of the Council of State and President, 
Servants of India Society ; Mrs. Hannah Sen, Vice-President, All-India Women’s 
Conference ; P, Suhharayan^ Member of the All-India Congress Committee, 
and Ex-Minister for Law, Madras ; J, E, D, Tata, Chairman, Tata Sons ; 
N, ikf* Joshi, MX. A. (Central), General Secretary, All-India Trade Union 
Congress ; Sir Ardeshir E, Dalai, Managing Director, Tara Iron and Steel ; 
Sackhidananda Sinha, Vice-Chancellor, Patna University ; G* D. Mehta, President 
of the Federation of Indian Chambers of Commerce and Industry ; Kir an Sanhar 
Bay, Member, Bengal Legislative Assembly ; Mahammad Ahmed Kasmi, m.l.a. 
(Central); Sewa Singh Gill, Zamindar ; Humayan Kabir, Vice-President, Krishak 
Praja Parliamentary Party and Secretary, Hindu-Muslim Unity Association : The 
Bit Hon. Dr. M, R, Jayakar, Ex- Judge, Judicial Committee of the Privy Council ; 
K, M, Munehi, former Home Minister, Bombay ; 8%r Jagdiah Prasad, Ex-Member, 
Viceroy’s Executive Council* 

Premier’s Reply 

The followijdg reply was sent by the Prime Minister to Sir Tej Bahadur 
Sapru, the President of the Conference : 

“The Government of India decided last August that Mr Gandhi and other leaders 
of the Congress must be detained for reasons which have been fully explained and 
are well understood. J^he reasons for that decision have not ceased to exist and His 
Majesty’s Government endorse the determination of the Government of India not 
to be deflected from their duty towards the peoples of India and of the United 
Nations by Mr. Gandhi*$ attempt to secure his unconditional release by fasting, 

“The first duty of the Government of India and of His Majesty’s Government 
is to defend the soil of India from invasion by which it is still menaced, and to 
enable India to play her part in the general cause of the United Nations, There 
can be no justification for discriminating between Mr* Gandhi and other Congress 
leaders. The responsibility therefore rests entirely with Mr. Gandhi himself.” 

Amery Echoes the Premier 

The Secretary of State for India, Mr. Amery, answering questions in the House 
of Commons, on the 25th. Pebraary 1943, said that the British Government entirely 
agreed with the decision of the Government of India not to yield to Mr, Gandhi’s 
efforts to enforce his unconditional release. Mr, Am&ry said; The circumstances in which 
the Government of India found it neeessa^ to detain the Congress leaders are well 
known. The correspondence between Mr. Gandhi and the Viceroy preceding Mr* 
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Gandhi’s fast has been published. It contains no indication that Mr. Gandhi sees 
cause for regret in the outbreaks of murder, violence and sabotage which followed 
the authorisation in August last by the Congress Party of a mass struggle. By 
rejecting the offer of the Government of India to release him for the period of his 
fast and declaring that his fast would be^ unnecessary if he were released, Mr. 
Gandhi has also made it clear that the object of the fast is simply to enforce his 
unconditional release. 

The Government of India composed, when the decision was taken, of nine 
Indian and four European members, including the Viceroy, decided that they could 
not yield to this threat (cheers). His Majesty’s Government are in entire agreement 
with their decibion. India has a vital part to play in the general cause of the 
United Nations. She is still herself menaced by invasion. Theie can be no justi- 
fication for the release of men who deliberately planned to paralyse India’s defence 
at a most critical moment (cheers) and who have shown no sign of abandoing their 
criminal purpo^^e, nor is there any reason in this resi>ect for liiscrimmation between 
Mr. Gandhi and other Congress leaders, Subject to their general decision, the Gov- 
ernment of India have wished to show Mr. Gandui every consideration. He has at 
the Aga Khan’s Palace bis own medical attendants as well as those provided by 
the Government and is allowed, subject to their advice and to Government’s per- 
mission, to receive visitors.” 

There were protests and some interruption when Labourite, Mr. Sorensen asked 
for an early debate “in view of the very real concern in some parts of the Com- 
mons and the country.” 

Mr. Amery replied that was a question for the Leader of the House to deal 
with. Replying to a suggestion that the situation might be eased if Mr. Gandhi was 
placed among the interned leaders of the Congress Working Committee, Mr Amery, 
amid cheers said, “1 leave that to the judgment of the Government of India. 

Labourite, Mr. ShinweU requested Mr. Amery to produce evidence supporting 
the implication in his statement that Mr. Gandhi was responsible for the outbreak 
of violence. . 

Mr. Amery : A good deal has been produced, but fuller matter is en route from 
India and will be published on arrival. 

There were cries of ‘no’ when Labourite Mr. Kirkwood suggested that Mr. 
Gandhi’s unconditional release would be a bign of strength not weakness. 

BIr. ManJer (Liberal) ask^d if Indian leaders had appealed to Mr. Gandhi to 
abandon his fast in public inlercst. 

Mr. Ntchohon (Conservative) said tha^ the Government of India was earning 
universal respect by recognition of its primary duty-— main tenence of conditions 
under which the masses of Indians could lead orderly normal lives, BIr, Amery 
made no reply to these further points. 

Mr. Sorensen questioned Blr. Amery regarding the letter stated to have been 
sent by Mr. Gandhi to the Secretary of State. 

BIr. Amery replied : “The whole correspondence which passed between Mr. 
Gandhi and the Viceroy and the Government of India has been given to the Press. 
No letter was addressed to me by BIr. Gandhi. The Government of India’s state- 
ment of Congress responsibility for the disturbances will likewise be given full 
publicity as soon as it is received here.*’ 

Mr. Sorensen said that Mr. Gandhi had referred to such a letter and asked 
Mr. Amery to enquire why he never received it. 

Mr. Amery : “I have no doubt that if a letter had been addressed to me by 
Mr. Gandhi and sent to the Government of India, it would have reached me.” 

Later, the Leader of the Commons, Mr. Eden rejected a request by the Labour 
leader, Mr. Greenwood, for an early debate on India. BIr. Eden said : ‘The Gov- 
ernment’s view is that in the present state of affairs respecting Mr* Gandhi’s fast, a 
debate would serve no useful purpose, indeed rather the reverse. But, of course, we 
will review the situation as it develops.” 

Independent Labourite, Mr. Maxton asked if it would not be better to debate 
the situation before any tragedy happened rather than afterwards. 

Mr. Eden : “I aid carefully consider the reply I have given. It is Govern- 
ment’s considered view that no useful purpose would be served by a debate at 
present.” 

The Mahatma breaks his Fast 

Mahatma Gandhi broke his fast on the 3rd. March 1943 at 9-34 a.m, l,s*T, (and 8-34 

according to time maintained at l^e Aga Khan Palace). All the six doctors who 
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have beea attending on him during his 21 days’ fast were present. Beside the 
doctors only inmates of the detention camp were present. 

It was a brief but impressive ceremony, performed with due solemnity and 
devotion, that preceded Mahatma Gandhi's breaking of the fast. Mahatma Gandhi 
was in a meditative mood and was lying on the cot in the room where he fasted. 

The earliest to arrive at the Aga Khan Palace was Dr. B, a. Roy and at 
9 a. m. the Surgeon -General to the Government of Bombay, Maj-Gen. E, H, 
Candy, Lt.-Ool. M. G. Bhandari and Lt.-Gol. B, Z. Shah drove in. 

The im mates of the Palace sang Mahatma Gandhi's favourite hymn 
•‘Vaishnava Janatho” and two stanzas from Poet Tagore’s “Gitanjah” “Lead 
Kindly Light” and the Qiioran were also recited. 

After prayers, those present observed a five minutes’ silence. With folded 
hands Mahatma Gandhi was seen to close his eyes and to be in meditation, 

prayers over Kasturba, wife of Mahatma Gandhi^ handed him a glass 
containing six ounces of orange juice. He is reported to have taken twenty minutes 
to sip the juice. . - , 

Before sipping it, the Mahatma, in a feeble voice, thanked the doctors for 
the great care and attention which they bestowed on him and said that more than 
anything < Ise it was their love and affection for him that must have saved his life. 
Further, he told those present, there must be something higher than the doctors’ 
power that had saved him. 

Immediately after Gandhiji had sipped the juice, Mrs. Sarojini Naidu, who 
was dressed in a deep mauve silk saree, rustled into the room and served fruit 
juice to the doctors present. None in the room talked except Mrs. Naidu, who 
insisted that the doctors should have another glass of juice. 

Looking worn out and grave, the Mahatma leclined propped up by pillows 
on the bed. 

Dr. B. C, Roy on the Fast 

“Full control of the mind over the body and strong determination to live, 
for which he fought every inch of the ground— this was how Gandhiji could tide 
over the crisis that threatened Ms life at one stage of the fast”, said Dr. Bidhan 
Chandra Roy^ who attended on Gandhiji, in an exclusive interview to the ‘United 
Press’ prior to his leaving Poona on the 4th. March, 

'‘'Gandhiji helped his doctors so far as elimination is concerned” said Dr, 
Roy, “He tried to take as much water as possible-plain water and water mixed 
wi^ salts or with sweet lime juice which also contains salts, Tn the world of 
to-day physical orgtans of body get more and more under the control of mind. 
Many of the physical functions like hunger and thirst and the different type of 
secretions and excretions are being brought more and more under the control of 
higher centres. That is why the modern man is so complex as compared to the 
village man of older days”. 

“In the case of GandhiW\ Dr. Roy added, “partly as a result of the forces 
operating in all of us and partly as a result of self-discipline, by which he has 
deliberately brought the physical function under the control of his mind, the 
functions of the different organs of his body are being more and more directed 
by the central nervous system. Therefore, our forecasts proved to be erroneous. 
We could only depend upon the law of averages and could only give our opinion 
on the basis of what would happen to an average man under similar conditions”. 

J>r. Roy on the significance of the Fast 

“I do not know why Providence has saved me on this occasion. Possibly, it 
is because, He has some more mission for me to fulfil”,-— this was what Mahatma 
Gandhi said after the fast was over, revealed Dr* B, 0, Boy, presiding at a 
meeting of the staff and students of the Calcutta University held at the Darbhanga 
Hall on the 7th. March 1S4S in observance of the Thanks-giving Day for the 
successful termination of Mahatmaji's fast. 

After offering hie heart-felt prayers to the Almighty for having saved MahaU 
maji'B life, Dr* Roy gave his impressions of “the iapasya (penance) of a great 
devotee” which he witnessed. “The whole fast”, he said, “was in the nature of a 
religious ceremony. If you start from the beginning and go on to the end, you will 
perceive that the whole thing was conceived by Mm as part and parcel of a 
religious ceremony. He started by informing the Government that under certain 
conditions, he was prepared to undertake a fast, which he called a ‘capacity fast’. 
I think the expression has not been properly understood by the people. The 
expression ‘capacity fast’ was used in contradiction to another expression wW*eh, be 
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used in 19fe, namely, ‘fast unto death’* In this instance he mentioned definitely 
that it was not his desire to die, bnt that he would fast for 21 days because that 
was in his opinion the period which he had to*day before himself as a period 
of tapasya**^ 

Dr* Boy explained that Mahatmaji took citrus juice with water only to give his 
system suflBcient oppoitunity of expelling ^ all the waste that must have been 
generating in his body in a large quantity due to the fast* He said that that 
was the only way in which he could give himself and the doctors the opportunity 
of getting proper elimination of the waste products from the system* 

“Kept Himself In Tune With Infinity” 

Continuing Dr. Roy said ; ^"Mahatmaji started his fast with prayer and he 
ended his fast with prayers and throughout the period, he had kept himself in 
tune with Infinity. Day in and day out, while he was being nursed by doctors 
and nurses, he was always in a state of communion with the Higher Power. 
I can assure you, and through you, all in the country, that the whole period of his 
fast, the way he fought Death, the manner m which, from hour to hour he waited 
patiently for the successful termination of the fast, were something of a privilege 
to witness* It was like watching a yagna^ like watching a devotee at his prayers 
and after these prayers were over, I saw him stiut his eyes, leaning against the 
doors, I dare say, to feel the presence of the Almighty nearer his heart and then 
he broke his fast,” 

Oon< luding, Dr. Roy said : ^'Mahatma Gandhi has been saved fot us. What 
were the forces that operated, none of us knew. We bad issued a statement on 
one day that if the fast was not ended, it might be diffif tilt to save him* That is 
what we felt, that is what we were appreh» usive of* Every minute during that 
fateful evening, night and the next morning was innoitant. But the tide turned 
and the Almighty willed otherwise, and we pray to God that he might live with 
us for many, more years*” 


Release of Mahatma Gandhi 

% 

The All India Leaders’ Statement 

Bombay— 9th. and lOlh. March 1943 

The All-India leaders, who had been meeling in Bombay on the 9lh, & tOlh. 
March 1943 at the residence oi Dr* M* R, Jayahar, issued the following statement: 

“We are of opinion that the deplorable events of the last few months require 
a reconsideratiou of their policy both by the Government and the Congress* The 
recent talks which some of us have had with Gandhi ji lead us to believe that a 
move for reconciliation at the present juncture will bear fruit, 

“It is our conviction that if Gandhiji is set at liberty, he will da his best to 
give guidance and assistance in the solution of the internal deadlock and that there 
need ibe no fear that there would be any danger to the successful prosecution of 
the war. 

“The Viceroy may be approached on our behalf to permit a few representa- 
tives to meet Gandhiji to authoritatively ascertain his reaction to the recent events 
and to explore with him avenues for reconciliation,” 

The statement was signed by 36 leaders, including Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru, 
Mr, R, Jayakar^ Mr* Bhulabhai JDesai, Mr* Lh Rajagopalachari and Sir 
Jagdish Framd, 

The following leaders were present at ’.the meetings i-^Sir Tej Bahadur 
Sapru, Dr. Jf. R, Jayakar, Mr. (7. Rajagopalachari, Mr. <?♦ D* Birla, Sir 
Fwruahottafndaa Thakurdaa, Mr. Bhulahhai /. Dcsot, Mr. K. Af. MunsU, Sir 
Ardeahir Mr. Jl R, JD. Tata, Mr. S, A, Brelvi, Mr* Walchand Hirachand, 

Sir Ghunilal Bhaichand Metha^ Sir Bomi Modi, Mr, Devadas Gandhi, Master 
Tara Singh, Mr* S. Ramanathan, Mr* G. L. Mehta, Mr, Alla Bux, Sir Jagadiah 
Praaad, Mr. Kaaturibhai Zalbkai aad Dr. Mackenzie. 

Mr, K. D. Savakar was unable to he present but signified his 
assent to the statement issued* Besides, the following leaders ^who could 
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not be present in Bombay were in agreement with the statement and copies 
of the statement were posted to them to obtain their signatures. 

Mr. Srinivasan, Mr. <7. JR* Snnivasan, Mv. N* E, Sat her ^ Dr. Shyama- 
prasad Mukherjee, Mr. Thakkar^ Baja Maheshwardayal ^ 8eth^ Dr. F, Svhbaroyan, 
Pandit Hndaynath Kanzrti^ Sir Abdul Halim Q-kaznavi^ Mr. N, M, Joshz, Sardar 
Sant Singh and if. S, Amy. 

Leaders* Memorandum to Viceroy 

On the 1st. April 1943, it was announced that the Viceroy had 
declined to give facilities to Mr. Eajagopalachariar and other leaders for 
contact with Mahatma Gandhi under existing conditions. The Deputa- 
tion asked His Excellency to accept their statement, with certain additions which 
they had incorporated in it, as officially presented to him, with a view to publi- 
cation with the Viceroy’s reply, and to dispense with their personal attendance. 
His Excellency readily agreed to this request. 

The Leaders’ Memorandum ran as follows : 

“We are submitting this memorandum in accordance with His Excellency’s 
desire that he should have a written statement precisely explaining \vhat we wish 
to say to which His Excellency proposes to give a written reply. While we do so, 
we hope that the helpful spirit in which we approach this matter also animates His 
Excellency and that it is with a completely open mind that he will receive the 
deputation. 

“We are glad that His Excellency has found the resolution of Bombay Con- 
ference of 9th and 10th March perfectly clear. We have therein expressed a desire 
that His Excellency should permit a few of us to meet Gandhiji, who is under 
detention, to ascertain authoritatively his reactions to the events which have 
happened since his arrest and to explore with him avenues for reconciliation. If 
His Excellency has no objection to this, we shall avail ourselves of the opportunity 
and discuss matters with Gandhi. We will then go to His Excellency again and 
place our proposals before him. In case His Excellency has any objections to 
following this course, we should like to be informed of the objections, so that we 
may try to answer them, and for this purpose we desire an interview with His 
Excellency. 

“We have carefully read the correspondence which has passed between His 
Excellency and Gandhiji and which has been published. We feel that Gandhiji 
has already expressed his disapproval of violence and sabotage, and we have * 
no doubt that he will cast his influence on the side of internal harmony and 
reconciliation. 

“The correspondence and statements published in connection with the fast 
have themselves discouraged the disturbances and the contemplated meeting with 
Gandhiji will, in our view, further the same object, 

“Gandhiji’s Help Essential for Ebstoring Goodwill” 

“We feel that, though order might have been restored on the surface, every 
day that passes without a solution of the Indian problem intensifies the hostility 
between Britain and India, and renders any future solution more and more difficult to 
attain, until, we apprehend, it may become even impossible. We are convinced 
that Gandhiji’s assistance is essential for the restoration of goodwill and for a 
solution of the problem even for thq. interim period, including an adjustment of 
Hindu-MusUm claims. 0n the other hand, unpleasant as it is, we cannot help 
feeling that, refusing to permit us to have contact with Gandhiji now would be 
^uivalent to a determination on the part of Great Britain that there should be 
no attempt at a settlement of the problem and no reconciliation between Nationalist 
India ana Britain. Whatever may be the immediate administrative convenience 
thereof» we hope that His Excellency will not take up this attitude. We feel that 
though there is no present danger of Axis aggression in India, the strained relation 
between Government and the people is fraught with grave evil and all that is 
possible should be done to replace it by a better feeling. 

“As the war is getting long drawn out^ measures to solve the economic prob- 
lems arising out of it, as well as ijlans for increasing the production of food and 
other essential articles and improving transport and distribuion as well as measures 
of control, have to be evolved. Such measures can be organised and regulated only 
by a national administration or a Government that can reasonably claim to 
approach that character and is in a position to justify policies adopted from time 
tp time although they may involve considerable hardships on all sections of people, 
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The situation is growing more and more serious every day, and we feel that a 
Government commanding the loyal and aSectionate co-operation of all the people 
can be constituted for the period of the war, only if we are permitted to talk with 
Gandhiji, consult him and obtain his support. The r€qu€st that we make is 
intended to achieve this object. It cannot hurt the Government or the war effort 
in the least and in our view, is likely to lead to constructive results. 

Viceroy’s Reply to the Memorandum 

The following is the text of His Excellency the Viceroy’s reply : 

“I am greatly obliged to you for the expression of your views which you have 
been kind enough to let me have and for giving me the opportunity of considering 
it in advance. The matter is one of great imjjortance and 1 am anxious -that there 
should be no misunderstanding in relation to it. I made clear, in my correspondence 
with fc?ir Tej Bahadur Sapru, my readiness that your deputation should in their state- 
ment amplify or emphasise any particular points in the Bombay Resolution to 
which they attached importance and indicate the arguments on which they based 
their suggestions. I am indebted to you for the memorandum you have let me have, 
though it is with regret that I do not find in it any fresh argument in support of 
the suggestions which the Leaders’ Conference has put forward and that 1 do not 
find that unequivocal condemnation of the Congress campaign of violence which 
the public and I are entitled to expect from you as representing that Conference. 

**Let me, before 1 proceed to your specific proposals, mention, though in no 
spirit of criticism, that I observe from the list of signatories that the great Muslim 
community was practically unrepresented at the Conference of Leaders, and that 
that body contained no representative of the Scheduled Castes and no one in a 
position to speak for the Indian States. I observe also that the Leader of the 
Hindu Mahasftbha dissociated himself from the resolution passed by the Conference, 
while organised parties, such as, the Muslim League, were not represented at its 
deliberations. X am however, 1 need not say, at all times glad to hear the views of 
persons prominent in the public life of this country on the political issue of the 
day, and to give all attention to any representations that they make to me. 

**The specific proposal that you ask me to consider is that permission should 
be given for certain persons to meet Mr. Gandhi in detention to ascertain his 
reaction to the events that have happened since his arrest, and to explore with him 
avenues for reconciliation. Yon feel, you tell me, that Mr. Gandhi has already 
expressed between him and me his disapproval of violence and sabotage, and you 
add that you have no doubt that he will cast bis influence on the side of internal 
harmony and reconciliation. And you urge that if the pei mission for which you 
have asked is not given to you, the action of the Government will unquestionably 
be interpreted as meaning that they do not wish to see reconciliation. 

The August Distubbances 

‘'Let me remind yon first, of the salient facts in the position. Mr. Gandhi and 
the leaders of the Congress Party, after a long preliminary campaign of incitement 
were finally placed under restraint last August. At the time when they were placed 
under restraint, Mr. Gandhi had urged open rebellion, had adjured his followers to 
*do or die’ ; had made it clear that there was ‘no room lett for ^ withdrawal or 
negotiation’ ; and had, both directly and indirectly, by Ms speeches and writings, 
contributed actively to foment that sad and disastrous series of events that dfs- 
figured the face of India during the autumn and winter of last year. He and 
the Congress Party had been given every opportunity to reconsider their position* 
My Government and I had exposed ourselves to the charge that we ought to have 
taken action against them much earlier and that we ought not to have allowed this 
campaign of violence and sabotage to develop. But our forbearance met with no 
reward, and we were left with no option in the interests of the security of India 
and her defence against Japan and against the other Axis Powers but to take the 
action that was taken last August. 

“Unhappily, the arrest of the leaders did not prevent a shocking campaign of 
organised violence and crime for which preparations had been made before those 
arrests took place. The paper published by the Government of India clearly indi- 
cates the full responsibility of the Congress and of Mr. Gandhi for that campaign. 
The encourageipent which it gave, while it lasted, to the Axis Powers needs no 
emphasis. Its effect on the war effort was severe. It resulted in most material 
damage to communications and to public and private property, and in the murder 
of many innocent persons, who haa no concern with, or Interest in, the poli^c^ 
issues involved. 
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•‘Despite the fact that Mr. Gandhi and the Working Committee have had full 
jceess to reliable aeeouuts in the Press since Ai^ust last, there has never been 
\n'v COD dem nation of those activities by them. They have not dissociated f^bem" 
selves from the resolution of last AuRUst from which so many of these evils flowed. 
Mr. Gandhi’s advice to ‘do or die’ still stands on record ; and while order has been 
restored and the rebellion put down, no one cmi suRgest that the country did not 
pass through a period of grave danger; and that while the Oongr^s creed remains 
what it is, we would again be exposed to that danger if the Congress and its 
leaders are again given full liberty of action. 

*‘No Wish on Mr. Gandhi’s Part to go Back” 


“You mention that you have seen the correspondence that has passed between 
me and Mr. Gandhi. I would draw your attention to one most important point. I 
nut it to Mr. Gandhi, in terms (for I thought that must be his intention) that if I 
was right in thinking that he wished to go back on the resolution of last August, 
to condemn what had taken place and to give suitable assurances for the future, 

I would be very ready to consider the matter further. His reply made it quite 
clear that I had misunderstood him and that that was not his wish, and matters 

Btand^at^tha^t^pouijb^^^^^^ tlie time of Mr. Gandi’s fast, there was the fullest oppor- 
tunity for certain of his trusted friends to make contact with him and many 
indeed of those who were present at the conference in Bombay had the opportunity 
of seeing him. Mr. Gandhi, had he so wished, could then, as he could have during 
the time preceding his fast, or to-da^, have repudiated the violence for which 
Congress was responsible, could have indicated his readiness to lesile from the 
Oongress resolution of August last, and could have given ahSiirances fur the future. 
But nothing whatever positive has emeiged as a resnlt of those contacts, any more 
than from the correspondence that passed between Mr. Gandhi and myself, and I 
have no reason to believe that Mr. Gandhi is any more ready now than he was at 
an earlier stage to repudiate the policy as the result of which the Oongress leaders 

are at present under detention. . ^ Lt. ^ r u u 

**]Now» gentlemen, I have done my very best in the time that 1 have been in 
this country to try to improve relations and to try to get the parties together : and 
I do not think it can be suggested that I have been unsympathetic, or that 1 have 
not throughout been genuinely anxious to give all the help I can^ to the improve- 
ment of good relations and to the solution of India’s political problems. JLf, 
therefore, in the present instance I am unable to accept your proposals, it is not 
from any lack of anxieiy to see the atmosphere improved. But on me there rests 
a very definite and specific obligation, and the same obligation rests on my Govern- 
ment. It is the duty of both of us to ensure peace and good order in this country : 
to see that India is defended against Japanese and other Axis aggression ; and to 
make certain that nothing is allowed to happen that would further the interests of 
the enemy, interfere with the war effort of the United Nations or create interiml 
strife and tumult. So long as that is our obligation, so long as the Congress 
policy remains what it is, there can be no question of any alteiation m our attitude 
towards the Congress. 

♦"No Suggestion of Change of Heart” 

**I'have already pointed out that neiUier from Mr. Gandhi nor from the 
Oongress is there, or has there been, any suggestion of a change of mind or heart. 
They had the opportunity and have the opportunity still to abandon that policy. 
With every respect for jour good intentions and your anxiety to see a happy 
solution 1 cannot agree to give special facilities such as you ask for contact with 
Mr. Gandhi and the Congress leaders while conditions remain as I have described 

^*****'If, on the other hand, Mr. Gandhi is prepared to repudiate in full the 
Oongress resolution of last August, to condemn equally those incitements to violence 
whim are represented by his leferences to "open rebellion’, his advice to Oongress 
followers to ’do or die’, the statement that with the removal of the leaders the rank 
and the file must ludge for themselves and the like ; if, in addition, he and the 
Congress Party are prepared to give assurances acceptable to the Government for 
the future, the matter can be considered further. But till then, and while the 
Congress attitude remains unchanged, Government’s first doty is to the people of 
India, and that duty it intends to discharge. It is not to be deflected from that 
duty by suggestions, ill-founded as I believe them to be, that by doing its duty it 
will add to bitterness and ill-feeling. I do not believe that to be the ease, But 
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even if it were, that is the price that the Government must pay for discharging its 
responsibilities to the people of India, and I feel certain myself, that the people of 
India appreciate fully the dangerous and sinister character of the Congress campaign 
of last year— from which such great sections of them stood wholly aloof— and the 
threat which that cumpaian represented and would represent again if it were revived 
to the safety and tranquillity of this country, 

“Essential Preliminary for a National Govt.” 

“I would add only one word more You speak of the importance of a National 
Government I quite agree with you, and ray endeavours during the time that 1 
have been heie have been devoted to forming at the Centre a Government as 
representative and as broadly based as can be found, in the present circumstances 
in India, But the fact that you suggest, that it is only if you are permitted to 
consult Mr. Gandhi that a genuine National Government can be formed, shows 
that, so far from reilising the true cbara»‘ter of a National Government, you 
contemplate that that Government should be nominated with the ap]>rovaI of a 
single political leader acting independently of other parties and other leaders in 
this country. Not on these hnc'^ is ]»rogiess to be made. No National Govern- 
ment can properly be so desciib-d unless, as in the United Kingdom, it is fully 
representative of all parties and sections of the ])eople based on their ready co- 
operation with the Government and with one another, united in the prosecution of 
the war for the objectivts of the United Nations, of such a character that its 
establishment soothes instf‘ad of aggravating controversy. The essential preliminary 
to that is that a^ireement between parties, communities and interests which I have 
been so anxious to foster, but to whi^h the excessive claims and the totalitarian 
ambitions of the Congress and its leaders have been so consistent an obstacle in 
the past.” 

Leaders Urge Impartial Tribunal 

To inirestigate charges against the Congress 

Sir TeJ Bahadur Snpru, Dr. Af. iZ. Jayakar, Dr. Sachchidananda Sinha^ Sir 
Chunilal B* Mehtas Raja Maheshwar Bayai Seth and bir Jagdish Prasad 
issued a statement from New Delhi on the 22nd. May 1843 urging the appointment 
of an impartial tribunal to investigate the charsres made against Congress Leadeis 
now in detention, or in the alternative, the release of those leadeis so as to 
review the situation and attempt a solution of the present deadlock. The statement 
runs as follows : 

•‘OoR Demand Is For Justice” 

*’His Ex<»eUency the Viceroy’s recent refusal to permit any non-Congress 
leaders to interview Mahatma Qandlit and the speeches of Mr. Amery in the 
House of Commons can be reasonably interpreted as indicating that the British 
Government are resolved to keep Mahatma Oandhi, Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru^ and 
other prominent leaders of the Congress in detention without trial for the duration 
of the war. Even more significant is the denial to Mr, Phillips^ the Personal 
Representative of President Roosevelt of an opportunity to see Mahatma Gandhi, 
We, ourselves, have regretted that the Congress should have passed the resolution 
which it did pass on the 8th of August 1942 at Bombay. We have also condemned 
the acts of violence and sabotage which took place a few months ago in this 
country. We wish to place beyond all doubt that we seek no concessions for 
Mahatma Gandhi and his chief associates. We are not petitioners on their behalf 
for clemency or tenderness. Our demand is for justice, and no more and no less.” 

**Grave charges have been publicly made against Mahatma Gandhi and his colleagues 
and it has been suggested both in England and in India that the Congress leaders 
were pro-Japanese. To the best of our knowledge and belief there is no truth in 
this allegation, Mahatma Gandhi^s pacifism, known all over the world, should 
not in our opinion, be interpreted as amounting to his sympathy with Japan or 
with any of the Axis Powers. The charges brought against Mahatma Gandhi are 
to be found in the published correspondence between the Viceroy and Mahatma 
Gandhi in Government communiques and pamphlets and in the pronouncements 
of the Secretary of State for India. It is somewhat remarkaple that these charges 
have been made at a time when those who could meet them had no opportunity of 
rebutting them. ^ , 

“It has been said that nothing was easier for Mahatma Gandhi than to 
repudiate acts of violence or acts of Sabotfige and to withdraw civil disobedience. 
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We feel that he has already repudiated the acts of violence, and it is our con- 
riotion that so far as he is concerned his adh^enoe to the doctrine of non- 
olenoe is as strong to-day as it ever was. For ouiselyes, we do pot believe in 
ivil ^sobedienoe either on principle or as a matter of expediency, but we 
re constrained to observe that matters were allowed to drift after the failure of the 
bripps MS and no attempt was made to avert a crisis by the exercise of 
imagination and constructive statesmanship. 

A Body of Unchallengeable Impaetiality Needed 
Takina the situation as it is, we urge that the ipse dixit of the Executive 
Governmen^t should not be regarded as sufficient to justify the prolonged detention 
ftf the imnrisoned l^^aders without impartial investigation. Let those exparte 
ioJ^tioK fnvcst gated by a tribunal of unchallengeable status and impartiality 
so constituted as to satisfy all reasonable men that it wi l party on its 
- * wUhmii- tear or favour and that its decision will in no way be 

inflneuMd by theV'blisLd views of the Executive, Government. We consider that 
ae setttng up of such a tribunal is in the highest interests of the Government itself. 

“Sawe Ckiang Kai-shek has recently stated in a public speech, in America 
that pS jawaharlal Nehru should be set at liberty and that speech was made 
after X eLrges against him had been broadcast to the world. Can his continued 
be^justified before world opinion if he is denied every opportunity of 

defending himsgn investigation into the charges 

against Mahatma Gandhi and his co-workers is not teasible during the war, 
we should “ike to point out that in his letter to Mahatma Gandhi dated February 
we sMuiQ I s Viceroy said : If we do not act on all this information 

or Se it publicly known it is because the time is not yet ripe ; but yon may 
rffit Msnred that the charges against the Congress will have to be met sooner or 
liter aXit will then be for you and your colleagues to clear yourselves before 
tXXld if you can'. To this Mahatma Gandhi replied in his letter dated 
F^ruary 7. 1943 : ‘You say that the time is not yet ripe to publish the charges 
agahist tto Congress. Have you ever thought o the Pfsibility of tieir being 
found baseless when they are put before an impartial tribunal or that some of the 
inna«mn8d uersous might have died in the meanwhile or that some of the evidence 
that the living can produce might become unavailable H is ol^r, tberofor^ that 
BO far back as the 5th of Februaiy. 1943 the pqssibihty, of these lexers having 
to clear themselves befoie the world was coneidwed and maintained by His 
Wlency the Viceroy himself. We cannot see, therefore, any valid reason why 
that possibility should not be translated into a fact at this stage. 

Govt. Most Seek Moeal Basis Foe Its Actions 
To the obiection that the setting up of a 'Ecibnnal will lead to public excite- 
ment our reply is that the continued detention of these leaders had already 
wnsed and is causing grave dissatisfaction and a keen sense of injustice m the 
nnblic mind. If Mahatma Gan^i and his colleagues are not allowed to meet 
are cLrges against them until after the war and are to be kept in prison till 
Sin thi pllin implication of this is that some of the most prominent In^an 
Sere will be kept in jail without trial for, may be, five years and some of them 
^ even die during this long interval. Mr., Amery’s tauntingly provMative des- 
criotion of such detention as ‘inoouous isolation’ has only increased public resent- 
St The Government may thiak that they are strong enough te ignore all 
S feelinge and that they are the sole judges as to when and whoin to arrest 
and detain** without tiial for an unlimited period. Whatever may be said of such 
aoHon on the pait of a Government of the people, the same eatmot apply to a 
Government carried on by an irremovable Execnbve irresponsible to the prople 
of aiB country or to its legislature arid in which fee key positions are still lu 
Britirih hands. Whatever the legal position, the Government of India mpt, in 
the eireumstances, seek a moral basis for its actions, and it is with that object in 
view that we suggest an investigation by an impartial tribunal. 

OONTINDANOE OF STATOS QHO BODBS ILL 


“We should, in conclusion, like to point out that the Defence of India Act 
'Rule under which Mahatma Q^andki and his colleagues were arrested was pro- 
nounced last month by the Federal Court in an authoritative decision to be invalid* 
Instead of availing themselves of the opportunity to restore those men to freedom 
under the sanction of a decision by the highest judicial authority in India, we 
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regret that the Govermaaent of India have tried to legalise their action by a 
validating ordinance. No well-wisher of the country can contemplate, without 
grave concern, a continuance of the present state of things, which forebodes ill for 
the mutual relations between India and Britain. The sense of frustration is now 
deeper, if less vociferous.” 

**We sincerely hope that onr suggestion that the imprisoned leaders may be 
given a chance of clearing themselves may be accepted. If Government, fox any 
reason, are not prepared to set up an impartial tribunal, then justice, no less than 
expediency, demand that Mahatma Gandhi and his colleagues should be set at 
liberty so that they may apply themselves, as free men, as we expect that they will, 
to a review of the situation and to the solution of the present deadlock in 
consultation and co-operation with other important parties. 

Gandhi wishes to see Jinnah 

Government Turn Down Request 

On the 26th. May the Government of India received a request from Mr. Gandhi 
to forward a short letter f tom himself to Mr. Jinna\ expressing a wish to meet 
him, said a communique issued from New Delhi, which added : 

‘Tn accordance with their known pohey in rej|?ard to corresoondenee or inter- 
views with Mr. Gandhi^ the Government of India have decided that this letter 
eannot be forwarded and have so informed Mr. Ganlh^‘ and Mr. Jtnnnh, They 
are not prepared to give facilities for political correspondence or contact to a 
person detained for promoting an illegal mats movement which he has not 
disavowed and thus gravely rmbaira'^sing India’s war effort at a critical time. 
It rests with Mr. Gandhi to sah-sfy the Government of India that he can safely 
be allowed once more to participate in the public affairs of the country and until 
he does so the disabilities from which he suffers are of his own choice.” 

Mb. Jinnah’s Speech Bboalled 

In connection with GandUjPs letter, political observers recall the words which 
Hr, Jinnah used in the course of his presidential address to the annual session 
of the Muslim League at Delhi last month. 

Mr. Jinnah had said : “Nobody would welcome it more than myself if Mr, 
Gandhi is even now really willing to come to a settlement with the Muslim League 
on the basis of Pakistan. Let me tell you that it will be the greatest day both 
for the Hindus and Musaalraans. If he has made up his mind, what is there to 
prevent Mr. Gaiidhi from writing direct to me ? He is writing letters to the 
Yiceroy. Why does he not write to me direct ? Who is there that can prevent 
him from doing so ? I cannot believe for a single moment — strong as this 
Government may be in this country— ypu may say anything you like against this 
Government— I cannot believe that they will have the daring to stop such a letter, 
if it is sent to me. It will be a very serious thing, indeed, if such a thing is 
done by the Government. But I do not see evidence of any kind of change of 
policy on the part of Mr. Gandhi or Congress or the Hindu leadership.” 

Mr. Jinnah’s comment on Govt, communique 

*‘This letter of Mr. Gandhi can only be construed as a move on his part to 
embroil the Muslim League to come into clash with the British Government soMy 
for the purpose of helping his realease so that he would be free to do what he 
pleases thereafter,” said Mr. M, A. Jinnah, President of the All-India Muslim 
League in a statement issued on the 28th. May commenting on the Delhi 
communique. Mr. Jinnah adds : 

“There is really no change of policy on the part of Mr, Gandhi and no 
genuine desire to meet the suggestion that I made in my speech during the 
sessions of the All-India Muslim Le^ue at Delhi. Although I have always been 
ready and willing to meet Mr. Gandhi or any otjber Hindu leader and shall be 
still glad to meet him, yet merely expressing his desire to meet me is not the 
Mnd of ephemeral letter that I suggested in my speech that Mr. Gandhi should 
write, and which has been now stopped by the Government, I have received a 
communication from the Secretary to the Government of India, Home Depart- 
ment, dated May 24 that Mr. Gandhi*s letter merely expresses a wish to meet me 
and this letter, the Government have decided, cannot be forwarded to me. 

“My speech was directed to meet the appeals that were made to me and are 
now being made by Hindu .^leaders, that the Muslim League should do sometlung 
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towards the solution of the deadlock and nay suggestions about the kind of letter 
that Mr* Gandhi should write, were in response to those appeals, when I said that 
I myself saw no change of heart. There was no evidence of any change of policy 

on the part of Mr. Gandhi or Hindu leadership and I referred to the recent 

correspondence that had pa^^std between Mr. Gandhi and the Viceroy, which on 
the contrary showed that Mr. Gandhi fully maintained his stand of the 8th of 
August, 1942. But nevertheless some of the responsible Hindu leaders pressed 
upon me that Mr. Gandhi has now realised that he has made a mis*ake and that 
he would be prepared to reconsider and retrace his steps if he were given an 
opportunity to do so and that he chan-iiod his attitude towards Pakistan and 

would be willing to coma to a bettiement on the basis of Pakistan, but the British 
Government are preventing a Hindu- Muslim settlement by retusing people of posi- 
tion and standing permiabion to estiblish oonlaet with him for this purpose. 1 
therefore, suggested that, if Mr. Gandhi were to write to me a letter indicating 
that he was prepaied to retrace his srepb and abandon his policy and programme 
culminating in the resolution of the A. I. 0 0. of the 8th August, and was even 
now willing to come to a setilem^»nt with the Muslim League on the basis of 

Pakistan, we were willing to bury the pas« and forget it. I still believe that the 
Government will not daiv to st-op such a letter if it came from Mr, Gandhid* 

‘T regret that the Congress tu’ess as usual is indulging in cheap gibes and 
slogans based on the publication of isolated passages Irom my speech and even 
those are mutilated and important words are eliminat».d from them. This may 
serve as misleading and inimical propaganda but is no^^i calculated to create the 
friendly atmosphere whi(*h is esscnHal. In my opinion, t^ e Press and those who 
are indulging in varioutj thoughtless but.m^nts are dung great disservice.” 

Mr. Jianah’s StaLemsut on ktter Reiterated 

The position he had taken up following the refusal of the Government of 
India to forward to him Mr. Gandhi's letter was referred to at a press conference 
at Karachi on the 4th. June 1-43 by Mr. Jinnah, 

Mr, Jinnah said that, ev=r bince the Congress resolution of 8th August last, 
he had repeatedly stated that the Congress decision was not a rebellion against the 
British Government only, but an iiuemecine war, a declaration of war against the 
Muslim League and Muslim Indio, and that unless the Congress dropped its pistol, 
there was no chance of a set-lement, “What is the Congress lesolulion of 8th 
August ?” asked Mr. Jinnah^ and said, “It lays down a demand for immediate 
Independence, that a National Provisional Government should be set up and a 
Federal All-India Oonstitiiiion should be fr.»mcd, that the British Government 
should quit India and the National Government would frame the constitution ; 
and that if the d.->mand was not conceded, civil disobedience was to he launched* 
If such a demand was accepted, it would be deceptive of the Muslim demand for 
PaMstan*” Beading passages from his address before the Muslim League in April, Mr, 
Jinnah maintained that the letter sent by Mr Gandhi was not the kind of ' letter 
he had envisaged when he had stated that the Government would not have “the 
daring to stop such a letler” and that the position would be very serious indeed if they 
did so. Mr* Jinnah complained that his April speech had been twisted so completely 
by a section of the Press and by some statements issued thereafter as to make 
one feel that “the organised Hindu press will not give a fair chance or a fair deal 
to any one who does not surrender completely to the wishes of the Congress and 
of Mr. Gandhi ‘If you want to black it out, you may do so,” said Mr. Jinnah, 
‘•but my position is as clear as daylight.” 

At least two Hindu, continued Mr* Jinnah, had the frankness to appreciate 
his point of view* They were Mr, P. (/. JosH, General Secretary of the All-India 
Communist Party, who had pointed out that Mr. GandhVs letter had left a loop- 
hp\e ^by not indicating whether he was going to meet the Muslim League point of 
. jisWi and Mr* C, Bajagopalachari who, in his recent statement, had conceded that 
ms ( Mr, ) offer had not been accepted and therefore ordinarily it would 

due respect to Mr. Eajagopalachari^ Mr. Jinnah did not see 
the distmotion the letter had drawn between national and other affairs. 

Replying to a questioner who suggested that Mr. Jinnah could not have 
known the full contents of Mr* GandhVs letter, Mr* Jinnah said that apparently 
Mr. Gardhi had merely expressed a desiije to meet him and nothing more. “At 
present, I have no reason to doubt this information,” said Jinnah*. 



Federation of Indian Chambers of Commerce 

Sixteenth-Session — New Delhi — 27th. and 28th. March 1943 

Presidential Address 

The sixteenth annual sessicn of the Federation of Indian Chambers of 
Oommerce and Industry eommenoed at New Delhi on the 27th. March I943» with 
Mr. <?, L, Mehta^ Preaidf»nl, in the chair. Those present included Mr, 0, 
EajagopalacMri, Mr. Tushar Kanti Ghosh. Sir Jcreiny Raisman, Sir Edward 
Benthodl, Bit Jogendru Singh, Sir J. P Srivastava, Dr. Avthelkar, Mr. C. 
Jones, Mr. N, B, Pillai, l^lr, T. S. Pillay and Sir Theodore Gregory. 

**We must realise that a fuudamenttil of economic prOf^ress is the condition of 
the mass of people,” observed Mr. Q. L, Mehta in his presidentiai speech, “Industrial 
expansion must,'* said Mr. M hia, “be broadhased on the consuming capacity 
of the people and at the root of economic discontent are dire poverty, giross dis- 
parity in wealth and income, absence of sefurity and the want of "equality of 
opportunity, Dnless a social system and an economic oid'T can cure those evils 
and satisfy the el<»mentary needs of men, it cannot ion}' survive. Crorts are being 
spent to-day on death and destruction, why are they n(tt spent on life and on 
improving the living standard of the starving and underfed, ill-clothed and 
ill-housed humanity ? It is not a problem but an obligation to solve the economic 
maladies from which our country suffers.” M’*. Mehta dealt with severa! important 
economic, financial and commercial questions which have been under the 
consideration of the Federation and the Indiin commercial world during the 
year, and said that what they needed was to have a National Government at 
the Centre backed by public opiiiion which could pool its full wtiglit in imperial 
and international counsels and adequately represent Indian feelings and interests at 
the Peace Conference, 

Eeferring to the political background and the Cripps' negotiations, Mr. Mehta 
stated that the primdpal reason of the deadlock was the reluctance of the British 
Government to transfer effective power to Indian hands, but given the good-wiil, 
trust and desire to achieve reconciliafdon, the question was capable of satisfactory 
solution. Even in the scheme of expansion of Executive Cmincil, which was not 
at all adequate, the policy of distrust of India was evident. Mr. Mehta criticised 
strongly the appointment of a representative of the non-ollicial British community 
as a member of the Council as being tantamount to recognition of the British 
community in India as a minority entitled to a separate scat. He dealt with the 
persistent endeavours being made by Biitish commercial interests in India and 
m England to reverse the principle enunciated by teir Stafford Cripps, that there 
would be no special protection for British capital or commercial interests in 
India, and said that there should be no limitations or restrictions on the powers 
and rights of the future Government of India to formulate and pursue measures 
and policies considered necessary for safeguarding Indian interests. “Without the 
substance of economic and financial independence political freedom is a shadow.” 

Referring to the question of post-war reconstruction, Mr. Mehta said : ‘Tndfa 
along with other Asiatic countries, is not prepared to continue being regarded in 
terms of markets and concessions or as a source of raw materials and cheap 
labour.” Powerful countries adopt the creed of economic internationalism when 
It suits their interest but resort to nationalism when convenient The irony 
of it is that while preaching virtues of internationalism to backward countries 
and inducing or compelling them to adopt it, they themselves practise nationalism. 
Moreover, international standards which might be sot up by highly industrialised 
countries for the reconstruction of the post-war world would not nocebsarily be 
suitable or beneficial to countries like India which will have a vast scope for 
industrial and economic development. Tbe^ criterion of international trade as a 
measure of economic betterment has its limitations and the maintenance of internal 
stability and of domestic equilibium is no less fundamental to the economic progress 
of a country than preservation of international trade.” While welcoming the 
principle of a direct agreement with the tJ. S. A. in resp^ttif lease-lend, Mr. Mehta 
deplored the absence of adequate data regarding lease-lend or reciprocal aid despite 
request of Indian commercial bodies. “In deciding the question of reciprocal 
lease-lend, it is essential to bear in mind that supplies to India have been made no^ 
merely with a view to overcome the deficiencicB of India’s defence but al^ to 
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Rtrenetlien the forces of the United Nations and use India as a base of operations. 
It is necessary for Indian opinion to see that the liabilities of India are not unduly 
\eidened by making India responsible for all lease-lend aid received for Burma- 
Malava on Middle East campaigns. Reciprocal supplies aud services provided by 
Indm in the interests of common defence should be impartially assured. The authori- 
ties should make ample reservation in concluding a direct agreement so as to 
safeguard India’s fiscal autonomy. At the present stage of India’s economic and 
indastnal development as well as constitutional subordination, the Government 
should not make any commitments which might affect the financial, commercial 
and fiscal policies of India in the post-war period. It is not a question of India 
remaining isolated from any scheme of international economic reconstruction but 
one of safeguarding her vital interests and of co-ordinating them in any plan of 
common benefits”. 

Dealing with the principle of equality of sacrifice, between several members of 
the United Nations, Mr. Mehta said “that equality of sacrifice cannot be demanded 
without an equality of status. We are asked to pay the piper but non here are 
we allowed to call the tune. Equality of sacrifice is proportionate to the capacity 
to pay and the ability to bear the burden. Incidentally, the benefits which would 
accrue as a result of this sacrifice should also in equity be taken into account. The 
national contribution of India must be set in relation to her national wealth 
and income as compared to the other members of the United Nations. A very 
large portion of India’s national income consists of goods and services which are 
necessary for bare subsistence and do not provide a source of strength for any 
other purpose. On the other hand, any impartial examination of this question 
should also take into account factors which constitute India’a concealed sacrifice 
and contribution to the war such as the utilisation of sterling balances in England 
at a nominal rate of interest to finance Britain’s war efforts as well as the purchase 
of commodities in India at controlled prices.” 

Dealing with the question of defence expenditure, Mr. Mehta said, “the people 
of India do not desire to shirk the duty of defending their country or of sharing 
on equal and equitable basis the cost of such defence. Apart from the fact that 
the representatives of the Indian people have no control over the defence policy or 
over the armed forces which operate on behalf of India and no say in the foreign 
policy of the British Common-wealth, it need hardly be proved that the capacity of 
India to bear the burdens of war is strictly limited. It is also indisputable that 
an army in India has wider purposes than mere defence of India and is main- 
tained to subserve imperial interests. The terms of the financial settlement are not 
free from ambiguity and the whole question depends upon their interpretation and 
application. India has to bear the burdens, obligations and reBponsibilities of a 
member of the British Empire and the United Nations while being denied the 
rights and powers of a self-governing country.” 

Referring to the question of utilisation of India's growing sterling balance, Mr. 
Mehta observed that India is not in a position either to determine tine terms of 
payment or to safeguard her assets. The Government of India hold the view that 
this is mainly a post-war problem. But this assumption cannot be accepted because 
the question is of urgent importance. He emphasised the nectssity of utilising the 
sterling assets for constructive and beneficent purposes during the war and for 
safeguarding its value and convertibility. Dominions have not postponed this ques- 
tion but have taken care to see that their immediate requirements are met and their 
vital interests adequately safeguarded in transactions relating to sterling by obtain- 
ing gold as well as transfer of British assets. Mr, Mehta criticised the constitu- 
tion of the post-war Reconstruction Fund which would tend to restrict and delimit 
India’s purchasing power outside the U. K, India should not only have the choice 
but also have the wherewithal to make her purchase of her capital goods in the 
cheapest and best markets of the world. The Government should not make any 
post-war commitments about India’s sterling resources which would sterilise our 
sterling balances for purchases exclusively from the U. K. The Government have 
hitherto failed to take advantage of India’s position as a creditor, in order to 
streng&en her financial structure and economic position. The problem of sterling 
securities originates in the Government of India having allowed foreign countries 
to make payments to us in sterling instead of gold securities or in our own 
currency. If borrowing is to be tie Government’s sheet-anchor during the period of 
emergency, the ballast that the ship of the State needs is the trust and goodwill 
of the people.” 

Coming to industrial development, Mr. Mehta said, “the war has revealed the 
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serious gaps in India’s industrial structure and her dependence of imports of plant 
etc., which have tended to limit the scope and pace of industrial advance and are 
likely to affect adversely the post-war competitive power of our industrieB, The 
absence of basic machine-making industries handicaps other industries, b'everal 
mineral products of India are being almost entirely exported in an unmanufactured 
state to foreign countries for years at. comparatively low piices. If these mineral 
resources are not developed i^ithin the country, it is quite conceivable that they 
would be pooled and distributed among the industrially developed countries of the 
world after the war on some international plan of allocation of raw materials and 
minerals. While the United States are building four ships in a day, we have not 
built one single merchant vessel during the last four }ears of war. Similar unhelp- 
ful attitude was adopted in regard to the automobile Industry. What weights with 
the authorities here and in England is not India’s economic interests nor Britain’s 
dire needs but the post-war effects of Indian industrial development on British 
manufactures and exports. The American Technical Mission which aroused great 
expectations does not seem to have led to any appreciable results.” 

Eeferring to the transport system of the country, Mr. Mehta said, 
although an integrated and co-ordinated transport policy for full and effective 
utilisation of all means of communications is essential for the economic development 
of the country, shipping, both coastal and inland as well as roads have in the past 
been neglected owing to bias for railways in transport policy. Nor were any efforts 
made during the 21 years which intervened between the last war and the present 
one to establish locomotive, ship-building and automobile industries in the country. 
The principal cause of the strain on the railways can be traced to the neglect to 
maintain efficiency of rolling stock in the years before the war. During the 18 years 
the number of locomotives has declined annually. We have to depend for our 
railway equipment on other countries and have been obliged to part with locomo- 
tives, wagons and rails from our own slender supplies. If the Indian shipping 
industry had been encouraged by the Government many of the difficulties experiencea 
in regard to maritime trade and internal transport could have been mitigated.” 

Mr. Mehta, in his concluding remarks, stressed that industrial development 
was, after ail, a part of wider economic problem of the country and dwelt on the 
fundamental importance of agriculture and cottage industries. “No one who 
desires to see India ecconomically powerful should discount the imperative need 
of a positive and constructive social policy. We have to see that in our industrial 
organisations efficiency of work is reconciled with security for the worker, that the 
desire for social betterment exists along with satisfaction of immediate social needs, 
that individual initiative fosters ecconomic progress.” He said that in the task of 
economic and social reconctruetiou, the Federation would have an important and 
constructive contribution to make, and that it should strive to be the economic 
front of a healthy and broad-based nationalism. 

Proceedings and Resolutions 
Teansfer op Power Essential 


The Federation then passed three resolutions put from the Chair on the political 
situation. India’s participation in international conferences and the sale of Indian 

silver in England. ^ 

The first resolution expressed grave concern with the political situation in the 
country and reiterated the Federation’s demand for the immediate and effective 
transfer of political power to a National Government. The meeting urged the 
following steps : (1) an immediate declaration of Government’s readiness to trans- 
fer effective political power to the people of this country, (2) release of political 
leaders unconditionally to enable them to review the political situation with a view 
to the establishment of a National Government in conjunction with other political 
parties, 

India and Post-War Conference 

The second resolution urged the Government of India, as at present constituted, 
to desist from entering into any agreement on behalf of India which involved 
acceptance of financial, fiscal or economic principles or policies as basis for post-war 
reconstruction and would commit the future Government in India in that respect. 
The Federation demanded that in any international conferences which are convened 
for arriving at such arrangement or agreement for common objects, delegates should 
consist wholly of representative Indians including representatives of the Indian 
commercial community and should in every instance be responsible to Indian publiq 
opinion andi not function as nominees of His Majesty’s Government, 
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SHiVER Sales 

The Federation strongly disapproved of the policy pursued by the Government 
if India in selling the accumulated stocks of Indian silver in the London market 
,t a low price, which compared unfavourably with the price paid by the U. S. A. 
0 Mexican sellers. It urged that with a view to conserving the bullion reserves, 
fhieh were already comparatively slender, they should immediately stop the sales 
if Indian silver in London and in case of imperative necessity should sell it in 
ndia and fix the price of silver in consonance with the price obtaining in other 
ilver markets. 

The Federation adopted five more resolutions and was discussing the ninth 

vhen the session ajourned till the next day, , , . . 

The resolutions discussed and adopted related inter ^ aha to the allocation of 
lefence expenditure, utilisation and safeguarding of Indian sterling balances. 

ALLopATioN OF Defence Expenditure 

The resolution relating to allocation of defence expenditure urged that India 
ahould be asked to bear only such expenditure as was undertaken strictly for her 
3 Wn defence purposes and that the “terms of settlement should not be widened to 
include items of expenditure under Indians war measures which cannot equitably 
ind legitimately be debitable to India.^’ The Federation was opposed to the 
allocation of capital and recurriug cost of air forces expansion on fifty-fifty basis. 

The Federation asserted that “so long as the control of policy with regard to 
iefence expenditure remained with an Executive not responsible to the Central 
Legislature, the public would not be satisfied with the mere assurance of the Finance 
Idember that the allocation of war expenditure is open to auilit and scrutiny on 
aehalf of the Genual Legislature and to investigation by its Public Accounts Com- 
mittee. The resolution demanded the immediate publication by the Government of 
figures of all purchases made in this country by His Majesty’s Government and 
jther Allied Governments at controlled prices and the services rendered at conces- 
sions rates, in order to enable a proper assessment of this country’s contribution to 
che Allied war effort and particularly to ascertain the magnitude of the invisible 
idvantages accruing to His Majesty’s Government and other Allied Governments 
3 Ut of such purchases. 

The resolution was moved by Mr. Devi Prasai Khaitan, and supported by 
Metsrs* A. D, Shroff and A, JR. Bhait. 

Mr, Khaitan complained that India had been obstructed in the past in her 
ndustrial development, otherwise she would have been in a much better position to 
render assistance in the war effoit. Referring to allocation of defence expenditure, 
Mr. Khaitan claimed that the Government could secure India’s full assistance if 
they associated responsible Indians, who understood the subject, with the scrutiny of 
war expenditure. 

Utilisation of Sterling Balances 

Sir Chunilal R. Mehta moved the resolution relating to utilisation and safe- 
guarding of Indian sterling balances. The resolution expressed dissatisfaction with 
Uie manner in which the whole question of utilisation and safeguarding of India's 
growing sterling balances was being dealt with by the Government of India, The 
Federation demanded that sterling balances should be utilised to repatriate British 
commercial investments in India and “with regard to the balance Of sterling credits 
the Government of India should secure an undertaking from the British Govern- 
ment that in case the value of the sterling duiing or after the war depreciates in 
terms of gold, the British Government shall compensate tlie Reserve Bank of India 
for all its sterling holding to the extent of such depreciation.” 

Sir Chunilal said that reratriation undertaken so far had not resulted in any 
deflation of currency in this country and the Finance Member had made not a 
reference to their demand for liquidating British interests in India by utilising the 
sterling balances. He claimed that theiis was not a political demand, but was 
based on justice and fair-play. 

Sir Fadampat Singhaniu and Mr. B. Jsf, Bhai supported the resolution. Sir 
Padampat claimed that the Finance Member was not right when he said that 
India’s sterling balances were growing because of Britain’s free gift to India, He 
Eisserted that the balances represented a mere fringe of what India was actually 
jontribttting to war effort.^ India’s roads and railways, for instance, were being 
ised to capacity, and it would require a big replacement fund to put them in 
mape after the war. 
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Post-War Reconstruction? 

The resolution on post-war recon si ruction emphasised that international plans 
and standards set np by highly iudastrialised countries for economic reconstruction 
would not be neces'jaiily beneficial to India without important qiialiiications and 
reservations owing to the ladicaliy different conditions m w lich India Is placed. 
In connection with schemas and proposals for the international regulation and 
distribution of raw materials of the world, the Federation made it cleir that the 
producing country will have a prior cluim on its products and it v.iil he entirely 
free to determine the qmntum of f^roducti m of its own raw mater according to 
its own economic needs atid requiiementa. ‘‘India will insist on claiming the right 
and liberty to utilise her own rasv materials in the first instance, and no extraneous 
infiuenoe should be permitted to impede the country’s normal economic development 
to the detriment of her agriculture anti induotry”. 

The Federation also 6mpha*^i8ed that India should have full autonomy to 
determine her post-war economic policy, primarily in accordance with her own 
national interest and to collaborate with other countries on suitable terms so as 
not to injure her own interests* 

Sir Sri Earn, moving the ie-.o!ution, thouiiht it was really inappiopriate in a 
country like ours to s >cak of post-wnr reconstruction, because we had not 
really had any construction so fir regarding our economy. He dwelt on a 
number of aspects of ixcontstrindian in India of industry and agriculture and 
deprecated the “otBcially inspired rift*’ between the two, “We for our part”, he 
said, ‘*are quite willing and anxious to play our part in assisting in the task of 
world reconstruction but it is imtv^ra'ive that India’s aiUhentic voice should 
be heard at the Peace Conference and her lea lets of (‘ommtrce and industry 
and agriculture be given their proper place at the discussions regarding post- 
war reconstruction”. He appealed for mu‘ual help and patronage between farmers, 
manufacturers, bankers* insurance companies and men or science in a sound and 
speedy development of our economic staudaids. 

Mr. T, r. Krishna mach an (South India Chamber) emphasised that without 
a change in our Government daring the course of the war it would be Impossible 
for us to resist the economic pressure enveloping us day after day. He also laid 
stress on the sociological aspect of the reconstruction problem and declared that 
Indian indiistry should adopt a policy of controlled self-interest. He sharply 
criticised the textile industry for tue 400 per cent increase in the price of the 
poor man’s cloth and for the increase in yarn prices, which was likely to throw 
the handloom weaver in the south oat of his emnhiyment. He sus] ec^'ed that the 
recent interest in the Indian agricuUiiiist sho,vii by the Euiopean Group in the 
Assembly was a symptom of a move to get a grip on Indian agriculture similiar 
to the grip already established on Indian industry. 

Food Subtly 

The resolution on food supply expressed anxiety at the present position re- 
garding supply of foodstuffs, and declared that in order to ameliorate the serious 
situation with regard to supply of foodgraius, firstly all exports of foodgrains 
from the country should be entirely stopi^cd ; secondly, cxT»orts of essential food- 
grains from the surplus provinces to the deficit ones should be facilitated, so that 
an equitable distribution of foodgrains in the country as a whole may be brought 
about ; thirdly, the controlled prices should be fixed at a level which would bring 
out supplies ; and fourthly, transport facilities should be arranged for the movement 
of essential foodgrains within the country, I he resolution also urged that the 
distribution of foodgrains under control should be effected as far as possible only 
through the normal channels of trade. 

Major-General E. Wood^ Additional Secretary, Supply Department, who came 
by invitation, explained the food position and the steps the Government of India 
had planned to secure a uniform supply of foodgrains in the country throughout 
the year. 

The resolution was proposed by Mr. Baridas Madhahdas and seconded by Mr. 
J. 0, Setalvad. 

Sir Furshotamdas Thakurdas said that as pointed out by General Wood, the 
Government of India were responsible for the Central Purchasing Scheme and 
transport of grains from surplus to deficit provinces. The main com}*laint in the 
country was against the system of distribution. He agreed with General Wood 
that ladies in Bombay were rendering very valuable services, but even these ladies 
« complained that supplies had run out, Beferring to the demand for the main- 
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aance of the existing channels of trade, Sir Purshotamdas arid that *oidd 
1 taken to mean that “our interests should be safe or were 

ii wended to stand oat if the Government wanted to make its own 

ierments Wgrlater quMtion was to make available foodgrains to evei^one 
to his needs. He insisted that everjone would not only get according to 

qai K" ’SXS. 

var Md pointed out that a responsible Minister at the Centre would be able to 
inderstand the problem in its proper perspective. 

Resolntions — Second Day— New Delhi— 28th. March 1943 
The Federation discussed to-day, among other questions, Lease-Lend supplies 

'S.“SSto t M 

:S ‘'s^rs5t&“s»Si5f, j ,1. 

omission of these points from the resolution he opposed it. 

Lbase-Lend Sdppues 

Mr A D Shroff Bombay, moved the resolution on I^ase-Lend supples. The 

IhOTldbe’^Wly tXTinto°Lount while ^makinf the Inal adjustments under 
T^ael llnd The reLlution further pointed out that Lease-Lend. repayment was 
Lease-Leno. xne lesuu u g of post-war planning in the sphere 

closely linM up with tne wiMr^^^^^ ^ as well as 

ta the Anglo”AmeriMn Agfeement of February 1942, and particularly in Article 
VTTdeaiina irtto Sal reduction in tariff barriers, in or^ to ensure freer 
yil de g The Federation was strongly of opinion that the Government 

‘oflnla dSu d* lit \ntef into su^h international agreements .without specific 
ot India snouiu nui. eu« India’s fiscal autonomy and industrial development. 

Th“lb^?atton alw emphatically urg^ that in vW of the far-rewhing applications 
of any settlSt regarding iease-.Lend supplies no final decision should be 
taken without fully consulting the Indian commercial community. 

Mr. Shroff after referring to the complex e^racter of the Lease-^nd appa- 
t- a .ilait OTifh the nnsslble manner of the settlement of Lease-Iiend Account 
»fJrr‘tKar He sa?d thid a^^^ Roosevelt might feel that the 

rl^toieutsTLewe-S aid should Be let off in view of the help they gave 

WOT. American P«Wio opinion might not be completely .reconciled o 
toat view ani would certainly demand repayment, if not in material, . then in 
toe shawS a very important say in determining toe shape (ff economo affams 
Stet^X WM. ^An Indication of this was frand in the article of the Atlantio 
SrtOT wWch pleaded for a reduction of tariff bwriers and for plans for mter- 
national distribution of raw materials. He urged that Intoa would have to take 

cM^to BM that in any pod that might be formed of raw materials avatiable in 

thS world, India wm not merely treated as a supplier of ra.w matenals but that 
her raw materials were in the first place reserved for exploitation by Indians and 
that toe bdancrmlght be made avi^lable to different countries on terms which 

Mr?* (togd^' National Ohambw of Oommeroe) seconded the 
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resolution* He urged that President Rossevelt’s principle that a country's 
obiigation should be limited to its capacity should be applied in the case of 
India and she should not be made to pay for all the Lease-Lend supplies receired 
for campaigns in the Far East and the Middle East, merely because in a global 
war those operations might be easily connected with the defence of India. It 
was equally important that an accurate estimate of all the goods and services 
giyen by India in terms of the reciprocal aid should be made so that Indian public 
might be in a position to assess the true position. 

Mr. Eanshankar Bagla (Oawnpore) supported the resolution, which was 
passed. 

Burma Indians 

A resolution on the position of Indians in Burma was moved by Kumararaja 
Sir Muthiah Chettiar, seconded by Mr. 8. M. Xauman and Rai Bahadur Virjeebhai 
Dayabhai and Mr. G. M Kapadia, both from Bnima, and passed. 

The resolution urged the Government of India to see that the status, position 
and rights of Indians in Burma of the future were the same as hitherto, and asked 
that plans for reconstruction of Burma, now und^r enemy occupation, should be 
undertaken in close consultation and agreement with the Government pf India who 
in turn should be gnided by Indian public and commercial opinion. The Federa- 
tion deplored the delay in the settlement ot claims of Indian merchants in Burma 
under the Burma War Risks’ Insurance Scheme and in respect of goods supplied 
to or requisitioned by the Burma Government and requested the Government of 
India to press upon the Burma Government the imperative necessity of arranging 
an early settlement ol tho^e claims. The Federation emphasised the need for 
paying adequate compensation to Indian nationals for the losses sustained by them 
by the application of the Scorched Ea th polir7 or as a result of enemy action or 
war operations. The Federation also stressed the need for giving allowance to 
evacuees more generously* promptly and regularly until the end of the war as well 
as providing employment for such of them as were in need of it and urged that 
facilities be given to Indian merchants who bad business connections in Burma to 
carry on business in India. 

Indian Industries and Post-wae Development 

The meeting adopted a resolution strongly urging the Government to set 
apart, out of stocks and Imports of iodustilal raw materials under their control, 
an adequate percentage of such materials so as to prevent the closure of factories 
in India and enable them to carter to the civil needs. The resolution drew attention 
to the serious inconvenience caused to business drms and consumers owing to 
their decision to release only a very small percentage of the production for civilian 
consumption of such commodities as paper, cement, iron and steel, etc. It 
declared that the question of industrial development and particularly of safe- 
guarding Indian induslries established or expanded during the war from any 
external competition or any slump in the post-war period should receive the active 
consideration of the Government of India from now onwards in close collaboration 
with Indian industrial interests. The resolution urged that the Government’s 
taxation policy should taka into account the difficulties which would con&ont 
industries in this country after the war, esf^cially owing to the need for replacement 
and the high cost of mateiiah, plant, machinery etc. for which industries should 
be allowed to make provision from now and to build up adequate reserves. 

The resolution was moved by Bir Padampat Singhania and supported by 
Sardar P. S. Sodhbans, Mr. D. N. Sen and others. 

British Interests’ Move to Secure Safeguards 

On the subject of safeguards for British commercial interests in India, the 
meeting passed a resolution inter alia welcoming the statements made on behalf of 
the British Government by the Secretary and the Under-Secretar^f of State for India 
that ‘*a guarantee of special protection for British commercial interests in India 
would not be a condition for the acceptance of whatever constituUoa Indians might 
evolve.” The Federation viewed with grave apprehension the persistent attempts which 
were now being made by British commercial interests both in India and in 
England, to see that the principle and policy underlying that assurance and a 
similar assurance by Sir Stafford Cnpps during his visit to India were under- 
mine and to secure constitutional safeguards and special protection for them 
even In the future constitution of India and to make this demand a condition 
precedent lor the recognition of Inffia’s sovere^nty. The FederaMon made it 
clear that the Indian commercial community was strongly opposed to such an 
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inequitable demand wbicli would be derogatory to the full Bovereign authority of the 
future Government of India and which might also militate against tne economic expan- 
sion of India including the growth of induatries owned, controlled and managed by Indians. 
The Federation declared that safeguards, which they had always condemned as 
inconsistent with India’s rights and interests, should not find a place in the future 
constitution of India. The Fedention affirmed that there should be no diminution 
of or restriction on the rights and powers of the future Government of India for 
pursuing any policy or adopting any measure they considered necessary for 
protecting and promoting the interests o! India and Indians 

Moving the resolution, Sir Pa^ushotaindas Thakurdas (East India Cotton 
Association, Bombay), took stiong exception to the demand for safeguards by 
the British commercial interests in India and said that the representation of 
the European community in the Viceroy’s expanded Council, which was neither 
asked for nor dreamt of, was a signal of Whitehall’s intentions. He regarded this 
representation as a retrograde step and a cruel pke when the demand was for 
Indianisation and said that its full implication ought to be realised and an 
emphatic protest lodged against* it. It was a question of principle and not of 
personalities. He asked what chances th^re were for future planning of Industry 
according to the wishes of the Federation, when in the Executive Council there 
was a representative of the antagonistic interests. He said that the committee 
should follow up the resolution till the inpistice was removed. ^ . 

The resolution was sseoncled bj Sir Baindas Qomka* Sir P. Singhania, Sir 
Rakimtoola Ckinoy, Mr. Sattjapil Virmant and Sir -4. B* Ghaznavi supported 
it. The last named declared that India vvoulil not accept any constitution in 
which any discriminatory clause existed. 

Activities Of The U. K. C. C. 

A resolution on the activities of the U, K. 0. 0. declared that this powerful 
and influential organisation enjoying several conces&ionB and facilities in this 
country, is seriously prejudicial to the interests of Indian exporters and merchants 
and would also be highly detrimental ta Indian int rests in the post-war i^eiiod. 
The Federation has to point out tha<' (his body has not only intervened in the 
normal channels of trade and adversely affected established exporters,^ but is also 
depriving Indian mercantile interests of the opportunity of maintaining contacts in 
foreign markets and the Indian Exchequer of its legitimate earnings.” 

The Federation strongly protested against the attempt being made in other 
parts of the British Empire to set up similar organisations, such as the Utility 
Textile Impoitiug Oorporatioii of East Africa and the Colonial Commercial Cor- 
poration of Ceylon* designed to control and canalise import and export trade 
with India in the hands of monopolistic trade oTijanisations, thus eliminating 
Indian merchants from established trade built by them after years of effort, en- 
terprise and risk and earnestly requested the Government to take all available 
steps in their power to see that Indian interests were not jeopardised or sacrificed 
through the establishment or operation of such organisations. The Federation 
expressed the opinion that, if on account of abnormal circumstances created by the 
war, normal channels of trade with certain countries could not function for export 
trade, the Government of India should take steps to set up an Indian agency for 
the purpose of handling the export trade from India to these countries so as to 
retain all the benefits of trade and trade contacts with these countries in Indian 
hands. 

Sir B, Ghaznavi, moving the resolution, asked : ‘‘If they want our help 
in war effort, did it not strike them to take at least one or two Indian magnates 
into the partnership of this U. K. C. 0. ?” Criticising the activities of this body, 
Sir Abdul Halim declared that it refused to purchase from Indians even if the price 
was cheaper. He gave a number of instances in support of his statement. Every 
article In which India was trading as importer or exporter, he asserted, had gone 
out of Indian hands completely and the U. K. C. C. had stepped in Nothing 
could be sent out of India, except through this body He gave the example of 
Bugar, which the U, K. C. C, was selling in Iraq and Iran at Rs. 37 a maund 
according to report. 

Mr. M. 0, Mehta^ Sugar Controller, who was present, intervening, stated that 
not a single ounce of Indian sugar was sold to the IT, K, 0* 0, 

Sir Abdul Balim asserted that sugar might not have been sold to the U, K* 
0. 0, directly, but it* had to be sold to them because Indian trade^a themselves 
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could not ship it to Iraq or Iran. He ga^e an instance in which a trader tried to 
get a permit from the Commerce Department for shipping a consignment of sugar, 
but could not get it and had ultimately to sell the whole consignment to the 
U* K- 0* 0* 

Mr. Sankatchand Shah and Lala Wazir Chand Seth supported the resolution^ 
which was passed. 

Mill-Owners and Standard Cloth Scheme 

Defending the textile industry against remarks of Mr. T. T, Krtshnamachari 
yesterday, Sir Shri Ea7n, during the discussion on the annual report pointed out 
that when the Commerce Department eighteen months ago asked the represtutatives 
of the textile industry to supply standard cloth, without any dissentient voice the 
industry offered to supply as much staudaiil cloth as the Government would 
require. They also expressed readiness to supply huge quanaties to the military. 
They went so far as to suggest that th^y would be satislied with no piofifc or a 
very small margin of profit so far as the sunpiy of this cloth to their countrymen 
was concerned. It was not the fault o£ the textile industry, ho asserted, if the 
Government of India did not move in the malter. Again, at a latex conference, 
the industry took the same poHiion and expjtsbtd the ai‘'h that this cloth should 
reach the needy and poor and for that xmrj ose, they ofiered their services for 
distribution even in towns with a population of j.UOO ptoplf. Ue did not think 
that under those circumstances the industry could t)e charged with exploiting the 
poor. 

According to him, the difficulty aro*c from an acute shortage of cloth, as there 
was at present no more than I of the normal cloth available for civil require- 
ment All knew that the mills in Ahmtdabad and other places bad closed for 
political reasons for about three m on tha. 'Ihe mill owl e.s hud no, hand In that 
situation. Further, the iiidiihtr>’s repeated advice to the J^upily Department to 
give up the use of cotton 'doth and <oHim jarn wheie it could be leplaced by other 
fabrics or material, had not had much effect, dhe picsent piices, he said, 

were due to the action of the law of supply and demaml.^ He feared that even if 
the millowners sold their cloth at theater raUs, the ponition wuh such that there 
was no guarantee that it would reach the consumer at loKver piiees. As for the 
industry, he said, everybody miKht rest assured that it was producing as much as 
it could. ^ 

! Election of Offjce-Bearlrs 

The following were elected members of the committee for the coming year : 

Kumararaja Sir Mnthia Chi^Utar {ric4drnt) ; Mr. J. C, Setalvad, Vice- 
President; Bir Chmiilal B> Mehta^ Treasurtr; Lata Kannuch Thappar, (sugar 
mills), Mr, J. C. Setalvad, (Insuranct), Mi. M. A, .Vaster, (Tiaubpori), Mr. Devi^ 
prasad Khaiian^ Mr. Satya Poiil Bn man and Mr. A/. Ispahani, 

The following membeiB were co-opted Mr. 0. L, ^lekta, Sir JPadampat 
Singhania, Mr. N. i?. Barker, Bir A, B. Ghaznavf, Mr. A, D* Shroff, and Mr* 
0, i). Birla. Tbe session then concluded. 


All India Manufacturers’ Conference 

Third Session— Baroda — 13th. and 14th. February 1943 

Presidential Address 

“We are trying to spread the policy of industrialisation in the country because 
it is tbe characteristic of all progressive nations to do so,” said Sir if. Vhvesvaraya, 
delivering his presidential address at the Third All-India Manufacturers’ Conference 
held at Baroda on the J3th. February 1943. 

'Tn ^is connection,” he said, “there are -three important proposals which the 
All-India Manufacturers’ organisation would like the public of this country to give 
their immediate attention to. These are (1) arrangements to establish two heavy 
industries in every province the moment the war is over, (2) preparation of an 
intensive character to develop minor and subsistence industries m every district ; 
and 0) an attempt to piomote all classes of industries, including the above by 
means of a five-year plan.*’ 
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“Heavy industries/’ he said, “will help to keep large sums of money in circu- 
lation, to increase the capital for building up future enterprises to reduce the import 
and increase the export of manufactured goods and to start industries needed for 
defence machinery. Then the eleven provinces of India may develop some twenty- 
four heavy industries in the near future and if a dozen Indian States also follow 
the example of the provinces, all classes of heavy industries will have been estab- 
lished in the country within the next two or three years.” 

But for this “it is necessary that leading citizens and businessmen who have 
the good of the country at heart should come forward and induce their local Gov- 
ernments to help to start these industries. If the Governments do not comply, they 
should, by co-operative effort, mobilise private resources to start them.” 

Referring to the five-year plan, he said that the object of the plan is to give a 
unified concept of the proposed industrialisation in the country as a whole and to 
invite attention to specific practical industries and measures to be promoted from 
stage to stage in the first year, and in the first fiive years respectively. “It will include,” 
he added, “the provincial heavy industries and the distiiet development scheme as 
well as any medium scale or other industries which may be started by businessmen 
themselves without the aid or persuasion of the A* I. M. C.” 

Sir Visvesvaraya also referred to post war reconstruction, which he said, 
“needed special attention in the best interests of both the adminietralion and the 
general public.” He stressed the need to equip the country adequately for future 
economic progress and said that “for this the establishment of an economic council 
or a development board composed of representative businessmen and citizens is an 
immediate necessity.” 

Sir Visvesvaraya appealed for a popular effort to be made to advance indus- 
trialisation. “Particularly,” he said, “the goodwill and active co-operation of every 
right-thinking citizen from the middle and upper classes was what was wanted to 
bring to the forefront the question of industries and their importance to the future 
well-being and safety of the country.” 

The Welcome Address 

Seth Chaturbhujadas, Chairman of the Reception Committee, detailed the indus- 
trial progress of the State especially during the regime of His Highness the late 
Sir Sayajirao and the stewardship of the present Dewan Sir F. T* Krishnamachari. 
He criticised indifferent attitude of the Government of India to industrialisation of 
India. Seth Ohathurbhujadas said that the fast undertaken by Mahatmaji 
in his old age caused great anxiety and concern amongst the people all over the 
country and the Government should reconsider their policy and release Gandhiji 
unconditionally in order to allay the anxiety of the people. 

Resolutions— 2nd. Day — Baroda — 14th. February 1943 

The first resolution, which was moved from the chair and unanimously passed, 
expressed grave concern over Mahatma Gandhi's fast and urged upon the Govern- 
ment of India the need for bis immediate and unconditional release. 

The second resolution, which was moved by Mr. Amntlal D. Ojha, related to 
industrial finance and requested the Government to adopt all possible measures for 
the encouragement of existing and new industries. 

A resolution on post-war economic reconstruction urged the Government to 
set up a Central Post-War Reconstruction Board representing various interests for 
dealing with important subjects, such as, finance, war, demobilisation, conversion 
of war-time factories into peace-time factories and workshops, transport, export 
trade and technical education. It also urged the Government of India to see that 
Indian nationals alone represented Indian interest on any post-war international 
Gon&rence* 

The resolutaott was moved by Mr* Sankalchmd G, Shah, Vice-President of 
the A. I. M. Ot, in short and forceful speech, and was seconded by Mr. S, Baji 
who particularly stressed the latter portion of the resolution by illustrating instances 
as to how Indian interests had gone by the board in the past, 

A resolution moved by Dr. M, Kumar requested the industrialists to 
introduce labour welfare schemes for the improvement of labour efficiency. 

The conference also passed a resolution on the food crisis in the country. 

Bit Visvesvaraya, in the course of his concluding remarks, appealed for 
the establishment of provincial bdards and district councils to speed up the work 
pi industrialisation of the country and to overcome all Ae obstacles in the way. 



The All India Trade Union Congress 

20th. Session — Nagpiir— Ist, andi 2nd. May 1943 

Presidential Address 

Fourteen demands by the workers were enumerated by Dor^tor Chaiucfiandra 
Bannerjee, presiding over the twentieth Bession of the All-India Trade Union 
Congress held at Nagpur on the Ist May t948. 

These demands, he said, were release of political prisoneis, dearness allowance 
to the workers in proportion to the rise of the prices of foodstuffs and other 
commodities, general reduction in the abnormal { rices of food and clothing, 
war bonus, unemployment, war and sickness insurances, maternity benefit, one 
month’s leave with pay, security of service, stoppage of all retrenchment, civil 
liberties, freedom of speech, press and organisation, recognition of trade unions, 
sufficient protection during air-raids, proper compensation to the wounded and to 
the families in case death is caused from injuries due to accidents from war effects 
and transference of power to a National Government, 

Mr. Bannerjee said that in this war the worst sufferers were the workers. They 
were not given proper dearness allowance. He severely criticised the South African 
Government for passing the Bestiictions Bill and suggested as a remedy the 
establishment of workers’ leadership all over the world. 

Over three hundred delegates representing over 350,000 workers attended 
the meeting. The public was not present as the meeting was held in the private 
hall of the City College. Mr. N. M. Joshi\ General Secretary, submitted the 
annual re^rt for last year which was adopted. He hoped that by next year 
the membership of the Congress would li&e to over one million workers. Dr. 
Filial extended the greeting of the International Labour Olllce to the Congress, 

Proceedings and Resolutions 

Mr, Banhim Mukerjee then moved the first resolution extending the May Day 
greeting of the Indian workers to the workers of the woild, particularly those 
in Soviet Russia, The resolution was passed. 

Communist and anti-Communist slogans were raised during the proceedings. 
Feelings rose high after the conclusion of the session when a free fight occurred 
outside the hall between two groups of workers, Some received minor injuiies. 

Two resolutions on the present political situation, one sponsored by Com- 
munists and the other by Nationlists, were rejected by the Congress which concluded 
its two-day session on the next day, the 2nd, May, Mr. Ckaruckandra Banerjee 
presided. 

Both resolutions protested against the continued detention of Mr. Gandhi and 
other leaders, condemned the Government’s decision not to allow interviews with 
Mr. Gandhi^ urged the leaders’ unconditioual release and expressed the view that 
the present policy of the Government showed determination- not to part with 
power. Both resolutions also demanded the immediate tiansfer of power by 
establishing a National Government at the Centre in order to organise the defence 
of the country against the invader. 

The resolutions, however, differed in two respects. While the one moved by 
Mr. Somnath Lahiri (Communist) wanted Hindu-Muslim understanding, particularly 
with Mr. Jinnahi the resolution moved by Mr. F, R. Kalappa supported the 
principle of self-determination for the major minority community and suggested 
that until a new constitution was framed all the communities should urge their 
respective political leaders to participate in a National Government. Mr, Kalappa’s 
resolution also suggested that on the basis of this declaration tbeie should be no 
difficulty to end the present deadlock. If, despite this declaration, British 
imperialism refused to part with power, the T. U, 0. should call on the people 
to develop the necessary sanction to enforce the national demand. 

Hie Communists’^ resolution, on the other hand, called upon the labour 
movements of ail the United Nations to stress on their respective Governments 
the necessity and importance of giving proper weight to the viewpoint of the Indian 
working classes while formulating their policies and programme for the successful 
prosecution of the war and the conclusion of a peace which would ensure freedom 
and democracy for all nataons of the world. 
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Replying to the debate Mr. Kalappa exi>lained the suggestion of sanctions in 
.he concluding part of his resolution by saying that the feanctions referred to 
me hartals and downing of tools by workeis. 

The debate lasted about two houis and the counting of votes took a longer 
period. Mr. Kalappa’s resolution was rejected by 46 votes to 68. 

There was elaborate voting on Mr. LahiiTs resolution, the voting ending as 
follows: In favour 424, against 192 votes. 

The President explained that under the rules . a ‘‘political resolution” must 
lave the support ot three-fourths of the number of delegates present; the 
L’csolution was, therefore, negatived. 

A second contioversial lesolution of a political nature urging the woikers 
1.0 increase production was, in view ot the above voting, not moved. 

In the morning session, about tweniyfive resolutions werel’passed. Ihe House 
iecided to hold the next session at Calcutta. 


The All India Medical Conference 

Nineteenth Session — Patna — 23rdi and 24th. April 1643 

Br. Sinha’s Tribute to Medical Profession 

The nineteenth session of the All-India Medical Conference was held at 
the Wheeler Benate Hall, Patna on the 23rd. April 1943 under the presidency of Dr. 
B.A, Amesur of Karachi. 

Inaugurating the Conference Dr. SachcJndanmida Sinha, Vice-Chancellor, 
Patna University, said; “There is no process which can xeackon up the amount 
of good which science and art of medicine have conferred upon human race. There 
is no moral calculus that can grasp and comprehend the sum of your beneficent 
operations. Ever since the first dawn of civilisation and learning, through dark 
backward and abysm of time you have been true and constant friends of the 
suffering humanity. , , 

Dr. Binha said, “Through your ministers and disciples you have cheered 
desponding ; lightened the load of human sorrow ; dispelled or diminished the 
gloom of the sick chamber, plucktd from the pillow of pain its thorns and made 
bard conch soft by Iftting in light of joy upon dark and desolate dwellings. You 
have ever rekindled the lamp of hope in the bosom of despair; called back the 
radiance of lustre to the eye and bloom on the fading, cheek ; sent new vigour 
through failing limbs ; and finally when exhausted in all your other resources and 
baffled in your skill, you have blunted the arrows of death and rendered less 
rugged and precipitous the inevitable pathway to eternity. In the circle of human 
duties, I confess, I do not know of anything— short of heroic and peiilous, daring 
or religious martyrdom and patriotic self-sacrifice— higher and nobler than those of 
the physician, whose daily round of labour is crowded with beneficence and whose 
nightly sleep is broken so that others may have better rest. Thus your whole life 
is messed by the ministry of consolation, hope and beneficence" 

Proceeding .Dr. Sinha said, ^Government should give, in my opinion, careful 
and prompt attention to the question of teaching in a medical college through 
qualified teachers. The present system of having teacher and private practitioner 
combined in the same person is thoroughly unsatisfactoiy. For it would be expect- 
ing too much from the teacher to devote himself to teaching and research at the 
sacrifice of Ms practice. If it be urged that without practice, professors and 
lecturers in a medical college will not have practical experience for their work, 
the reply is that in the course of discharge of their duties in a medical college 
hospital, they will find ample opportunities for practical training. I am strongly 
of opinion that the part-time system of imparting instruction is unsatisfactory, 
whether it be in the domain of medicine, law or any other branches of learning, 
and should be replaced by that of the whoietime teaching staff.” 

As regards public health which is a separate department from medical, Dr. 
Sinha said, ^"The present system of medical administration by a close body selected 
or nominated by the authorities as members of one partieplar service has long 
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since outlived its utility and been found inadequate to deal with the present-day 
requiiements. 3!€dical and public health «?ervi,*e8 ehniild, therefore, be so reorganised 
and so eo-ordinakd with the allkd serviees that the people may he able to com- 
mand more promp", n^ore etficient and more rrsponsire state service” 

Welcome by Br. Banerjea 

Eai Bahadur Dr. X Ban^rjea^ Piincipal, Patna Medical College, wel- 
coming Dr. Sinba, the Preftiden^ anJ the delegates said that the recent civil dhtur- 
bances could not enable them to hold the conference last winter. Beferring to 
humanitarian 8er?i''es both at war and home fronts by the men of the medical 
profession, Bi*. Baneijsa hop*^d th\t through the Medical Asaodaiion the noble 
aspiration of servii.g the sufifering humanity might be fuldlled. 

Dr. Bauerjea diacoanged the crowding of cities by medical graduates and 
wanted them to servo in rural area- by ov.rcomintr the weakness for city's glamour 
and comforts, the re..soa their duty *^.1 the failing health of the pour masses. 

He was abhamed to tell that some towns even bad more physicians than their 
patients. He stres xd on the teaching of *cial aspects of medicine as al^o curative 
aspects and wanted medical scudoutK to be mire particularly attorn rive towards the 
expectant mother, pre-nabil child niid In alol^bcent. 

He advdcuted the application of the modifiel findings of the Medical Planning 
Commibsion and fighting out of mal-iuitiithm and preventible diseases. Abolition of 
medical schools, he advocated, for bet^erini up the profession. 

Dr. Baneijea gave an account of the Bihar Medical Assciation and its perfor- 
mances on many critical occasions. 

Presidential Address 

In course of his Presidential Addiesb, Dr. Eockirain Amehur ot Karachi declared 
in favour of “Medical S^iiraj” as mu(*h as poliH(*al and economic “Hwaraj” 
unhampered by galling lestnctions impost d on the country by the | reservation and 
safeguarding of tne monopolies of the Indian Medical Service and similar bodies 
in India. 

Dr. Eoebiram considered the I. m. 8. to be an anachronism and it must be 
abolished. India existed for the X. M. 8. and not i. m. s* for India. European 
members of l. M. s. were here to-day and to-morrow gone to another country, 
taking with them their most valuable knowledge and experiences which constituted 
a great drain of talent and irreparable loos to the country. He advocated the 
transfer of all i. M. s. officers from the Civil Department to the Army at a time of 
war like this and places vacated should he filled by the Independent meilical pro- 
fession on an honorary basis, without involving provincial povernments in any 
expenditure. 

Speaking for the independent medical profession, the doctor declared 
that they were prepared to accept emergency commissions in the army on terms 
compatible with their dignity and national honour and after the war the best 
amongst them ought to find a place in the highest medical service of the country. 

Dr. Amesur welcomed the establishment of the Indian Wnr Medical Crops, 
but pronounced that there should only be one service like E.. A. M. 0. in England 
and should consist of I.M.D. and I.H.H. There should be uniform 

treatment without any distinction between these three groups. 

The president was in favour of medical education being imparted only 
through medical colleges in future and said diat medical schools should be abolisbed. 

He referred to the great dearth of quinine in the country on account of Java 
falling into the enemy’s hands, but pointed out that India could pr^uced 
68,40,000 lbs. of quinine on an acreage of 3,80,000 if Government encouraged the 
cultivation ot cinchona forthwith. 

Minimum quantity of quinine required by India per annum is about 12,50,000 
lbs. and thus India can not only be selt-sufficient in the matter of this all im- 
portant drug, but it could export the same in sufficient quantities to all the 
world* 

Eeferring to the scarcity of drugs in the market, the doctor condemned 
hoarding and black marketing and appealed to the Government to hand over 
such drugs as it was prepared to part with to Indian Medical dissociation, 
which with its branches spread all over the country would ensure equitable 
distribution at reasonable prices. 

He appealed to the medical practitioners to form study classes to discuss 
the questions of health, industrial fatigue and a balanced diet within the means of 
all people and instiuot the masses iu the same. 
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Dr. EocMram put in a stronp; plea for development of provincial nursing 
councils and employment of much larger number of nurses in hospitals than 
what existed at present. He was in favour of a compounders’ registration 
act and doubted the utility of blood banks and strongly advocated the 
amilgamation of various medical associations in the country under the authority of 
The All India Bledical Association. 

Proceedings and Resolutions 

The session of the All-India Medical Conference accepted proposal to hold 
the next session of the Conference at Ahmedabad. Captain Phani Bhusan Mukerjee 
was re-elected Gt-neral Secretary while Or. Ramesur of Karachi ^acts as 
President. , * 

Following were elected to the newly-formed Working Committee of the All-India 
Medical Association:— -Or. S, C, Chatterjee, Major Bhatt, Oapt. S. C, Sen, Dr. P. K, 
Q-iiha, Or Hanumantrao, Dr. Tripathi, Dr, K, S, Roy, Dr. B, P. Neogy and Dr. 
Ami ChakravartL 

The meeting transacted formal routine business relating to working and 
progress of the Association. , 

The Conference deplored the absence of Dr. Jivraj Mehta, President-elect of the 
Conference due to his detention under the Defence of India Rules and in view of 
recent decision of the Federal Court as reported in Press, the Conference urged 
upon Government for his immediate and unconditional release. 

The Conference also urged that other members of the profession detained 
under the Defence of India Rules be released. 

The Conference opined that every individual in the country has the right 
irrespective of economic state to be able to obtain all necessary medical services, 
preventive and curative, general and specialist, domiciliary and institutional and 
therefore it drew the attention of the state as well as various political parties in 
the country to the above and requested them to devise means for the attainment 
of that. 

The Conference also urged the Indian Medical Association to render assistance 
towards evolution and fruition of such a scheme. 

Sickness Insueanoe 

The Conference welcomed the Press announcement that a tentative scheme of 
sickness insurance for industrial workers being drafted by the Labour Department 
of India Government and representative of labour and industry has been nominated 
to assist Prof. Adarkar. 

The Conference urged authorities to include a representative of the Indian 
Medical Association in it to evolve a practical scheme. 

The Conference demanded representation of medical interests in the 
Executives of Hospitals, Railway Advisory Boards, Red Cross Societies and 
Health Committees. 


MBDiCAii Supplies 

To assist the sufiering public for securing supplies of essential drugs and 

medicines, surgical appliances, xTay materials and laboratory reagents and other 

chemicals not procurable in India or not manufactured in sufiicient quantity the 
conference requested the Government of India to take steps to stimulate production 
of such articles and allocate more shipping space for immediate import and release 
forthwith part of the stock of such articles frozen in the country and arrange for 
such distribution through an Indian Medical Association. ^ 

Further the Conference urged the railway authorities to relax restrictions 

imposed on travel of such goods for public service. The conference further 

resolved that with a view to make India self-sufficient in matters of sunnlv of 
pure drugs at^ cheaper prices, the Central and Provincial Governments s^uld 
formulate and give effect to such schemes which would help the growth and develon- 
meut of indigenous drag industries. ovoiup 

^'^Dhe Conference through later resolution urged the India Government to give 
effect to the Drugs Enquiry Committees recommendations immediately to work 
up chemical and pharmaceutical industries without which the entire medical 
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Abolition of I* M. S* 

The Conference regretted Government attitude of dividing medical graduates 
and licentiates even in military services and advocated abolition of Indian Medical 
Servi^ because of creation of new Indian Army Medical Corps. 

The resolution was ably placed before the house by Captain P, B. Mukherjee 
who was impatient with the indifferent attitude of Government in such matters. 
He said this perpetuation of class distinction between two Indian medical ranks 
must now cease. 

Dr. K. 8, Bop supported while Dr. 8, C. Sen thought that creation of the 
new I. A. M, C. was not a favour but product of compulsion. 

Supply of Petrol 

Another resolution which created interest was the Conference's demand for 
supply of more petrol and motor accessories to medical men in view of the importance 
and width of the profession. 

Deliberations during the conference spoke of medicalmen’s keen concern over 
non-availability of medicines, drugs, surgical apiliances and * X-Rays materials in 
view of the disturbed communications overseas. 

Chemical Industries 

Unanimity prevailed over immediate introduction of chemical and allied indus- 
tries in the country to save people from decay and untimely death due to scarcity 
of drugs in the country. Even during the "War India must assert to be self-sufficient 
in medicine and Surgical appliances was the equivocal demand voiced by the delegates 
including Dr, Kumud Sankar Ray, Captain 8, U, 8en, Drs. P* Guha, K. L, 
Saha^Qs^'ptmi Bagchi,T}t^ 8, K, Chovu ikury, Ttnilal Eao^ Bhupal Singh, Captain 
iSAfijopttrf and other eminent medic dmen. MueU satisfaction was noticed among 
medicalmen in the re-election of Oaiuain Phani Mukherjee as General Secretary 
whose devotioni tact and skill were praised. 


The All Bengal Economic Conference 

Calcutta — 11th. and 12th. April 1943 

Mr. Sarker*s Opening Address 

The opinion that ‘*the main task of evolving a satisfactory programme of 
post-war reconstruction in India should be entrusted to a small competent body of 
everts, led preferably by an eminent industrialist, who should get into contact 
with industrial interests and prepare concrete plans in collaboration with commercial 
interests and assisted by the Government”, was expressed by Mr. Nalini Banjan 
Barker, in inaugurating the session of the All-Bengal Economic Conference in 
Calcutta on the llth. April 1943. 

**It appears to me,” he added, '‘that under the present system of Qoyerameni;, 
plans for post-war reconstruction evolved by the Government under their 
auspices alone are not likely to prove very fruitful. Government assistance we 
must have, but it must be in the nature of assistance only.” 

Mr. Barker considered that in any plan for future world-reconstruction it 
was essential that India should be given full political and economic freedom to 
evolve a balanced economy by a more rapid process of industrialisation. Any plan 
which would merely seek to maintain or improve the standard of living of advanced 
countries by perpetuating very low standards of life in .countries like India and 
China was bound to fail. ^ ^ 

Referring to the Beveridge plan, ‘^designed to eliminate hunger, disease, 
ignorance and unemployment from post-war Britain,” Mr. Barker said: "‘A 
Beveridge plan for India would be unthinkable till our productive activity 
has risen to lie requisite level. We have to begin our work of reconstruction 
right from the start and work our way to a higher standard of living from an 
inor^ibly low level. Barring China there is hardly any other important country 
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I the world which is steeped in such poverty as India* It is the dictate of 
ractical wisdom no less than of idealism that we should be left free to grapple 
ith the vast problem which has been inexorably pressing^ for solution.” 

Expressing the view that an overriding factor in considering any scheme 
I post-war reconstruction should be the elimination of economic fear between 
ations, Mr. Sarker said that to deny backward countries like India and China 
le freedom to mould their future destiny would not only run counter to the 
Dirit of the Atlantic Charter and the aims for which the present war was being 
mght, but would involve us again in iniquities and inequalities and would be a 
erpetual threat to world peace. 

Eeferring to the Keynes plan in regard to post-war financial problems and 
16 American proposals outlined by Mr. Morgenthau^ Mr. Barker said : “It is 
lear even from a cursory examination that the British plan is drawn up with a 
iew to lightening the two great handicaps of Britain in international economy, 
amely. shortage of gold and the precariousness of her favourable balance of 
rade, while the United States* plan contents with eliminating competition 
1 currency depreciation and ensuring the position of gold in international 
nance.’* 

President’s Address 

Mr. G. L. Mehta, who presided over the Conference, emphasised the need 
f comprehensive and accurate survey of India’s industrial expansion during 
he war. He said that it was essential to ensure that industries started during 
be war were not left high and dry as after the last war but received an^ adequate 
aeasure of State support; particuLrly because they would in all probability have 
0 face the impact of competition from outside and possibly a period of depression. 

Mr. Mehta emphasised tiiat the food problem before the country was not 
nerely one- of purchase or production but of efficient distribution. All-India 
sontrol in which the different provinces fully participated was essential. Only a 
Government which derived its strength ai.d power from the people and which was 
n intimate contact with ihe masses could take action again t recalcitrant and anti-social 
orces. Mr. Metha also emphasised the need of constructive utilisation now of sterling 
mlances and of providing adequate safeguards for India’s assets. 

Dr. Saayal’s speech on food Policy 

On the next day, the 12th. April, Dr. Nalinakha Sanyal dealt with the food 
problem. Dr. Banyal emphatically declared that there would not have been any 
srisis to-day if only Government bad applied a scientific mind. He strongly pleaded 
lot planned efforts towards ‘Grow .More Food’ campaign and asked Government to 
sxereise rigid control over the supply and price of food-stuffs. 

Dr. Banyal said that the problems connected with food had assumed such 
proportions that it was dangerous to play with the issues involved. He asked 
3 Conomists and the public to approach the question with a scientific mind and not 
with that of the propagandist. 

He pointed out that the principal features of the food problem to-day were 
(a) question of production and supply, (b) accumulation, storage and transport, 
[e) fixation of prices and (d) equitable distribution to the people of different 
income groups, including rationing. The Government of Bengal, nay, the Govern- 
neat of India, Dr. Sanyal continued, had so far pursued the policy of trial and 
error and it was now fairly well recognised that a good deal of the present trouble 
was due to the absence, specially at the earlier stages, of any planning based on a 
comprehensive policy. Even now there was not much evidence that the policy 
adopted by Government was compreheasive enough, particularly in regard to the 
emphasis that was required to secure larger production and increased supplies from 
'drithin the country and outside. Another reason for the failure of Government’s 
food, policy was due to the fact that there was absence of proper efforts to create 
public confidence, which was necessary both for getting hoarders’ stock releas^ 
and for sUfece^slU] admlnistratioa of any rationing scheme involving some amount 
of self-denial on the part of every citizen* 

Apart from all these. Dr. Sanyal continued, problems connected with fixation 
of prices, planning of agricultural production, transport and storage, differential 
dist^ibh^on and prevention of the vicious spiral of monetary inflation, required 
ekipert guidance and careful handling. Dr. Banyal suggested immediate appoint- 
ment of a Central food council consisting of experts andf public men could 
guide the DirectofiUn of Civil Supplies at every stage, and throu^ toall local 
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committees in the districts create that degree of public confidence without which no 
organisation for food control during the emergency could succeed. Dr, Banyal felt 
that it would be extremely injudicious to relax conirol measures and the people 
must be ready for more aud more riuid steps for getting existing stocks in the 
proyince available for the market and ior ensuring its proper distribution for the 
good of greater numbers. In this process. Dr. frauyal Baid» it was the people in 
general and their trusted representatives who had to take up their share of the 
responsibility and it should be the duty of Government to seek their co operation 
at every stage. 

“From the point of view of food, the problem in Bengal is of increased 
production and not of price control or raHoninr etc.*’ stated Dr. Sanyal in conclu- 
sion. He added : ”Even if in this mnnth of April 1943 Government sends out 
preachers to rural areas and induce villag<>rs to grow food by the mouth of 
September or October there would be sufficient food in the province which would 
render all questions relating to control etc. unnecessary. The **grow more food*’ 
campaign was initiated at a tea par'y at the Firpos. There ^ is no other evidence 
available that the campaign was conducted with vigour nnd in right direction. 

Dr. Cyril Fox s Speech 

Dr. Cyril S, Fox, in the course his hpecih, said that India exported yearly 
about Rs. 6.4 crores worth of mineral, ores, etc., as raw materials, she was also 
importing goods made from miuerai subs ances to tl e value of Rs. 64 erorers. 
Many of these imports such as kerosene, petrol, luhricadng oil and certain metals, 
such as copper, lead, tin and zinc, could not be supplied from Indian sources. 
However, allowing for these actual defiehmeie.-*, he would estimate that perhaps 
Es. 20 crores worth of the imports (made fiom minH-aN, ores etc) could be pre- 
pared in India, if the manufttetudng ni;n*hi»» ry mul iPhrr facilities were available. 
It did not follow however that uiiy addrimil {lodactiou of minerals, ores, etc., 
would result from this mere transfer of the maunfacluiing ccnties. 

Continuing Dr. Fox said : It seems to me then foie a very doubtful sort 
of exp^ient to try to curtail exports of raw materials of minerals, ores etc. Any 
ideas which plan to restrict exports must as a genera! rule be unsound in principle. 
However in this connexion India will have to tike fnl! notice of the terms, 
especially the Preamble and the Fourth Clause of the Atlantic Charter. It would 
seem to be far simpler and safer to develop those industries whose metallic 
products might yield a higher export average value than tiie raw ores and minerals. 
Semifabricated goods may also be substituted tor the raw materials where the 
latter is not quite high enough in quantity to stand export. 

Dealing with the question of water wliich was most viPd of all minerals, 
Dr. Fox said that it was because of seasmuii supply tuat the question of storage 
of water on a vast scale was a fundamental conhideiation. Until this was appre- 
ciated the hope of cotrolUng floods, or of having assured supplies of water and also 
of establishing hydro-electric products for providing cheap electrical energy would 
not be realised. The lesson was so obvitms that it was dilficulfc to understand why 
lack of funds and want of courage should keep the object in a perpetual state 
of enquiry# 

Eeferring to coal, Dr, Fox said that under nornul conditions India probably 
produced the cheapest coal in the wf^rld. little use, he said, was made of the low 
grade coals in India and the valuable coking coals were used largely for other 
purposes than for the preparation of metallurgical coke. Annually about 16 miUlon 
tons of caking coal were extracted of which less than million tons were used in 
coke making. For each ton of coal taken out of the collieries nearly one ton was 
left in the workings and regarded as lost. Again of the 12 million tons of caking 
coal which were used for steam raising purposes, the coal was burnt raw and 
there was thus no recovery of tar, gases or any other by-products. Many calcula- 
tions had been made to show that electric energy could be generated from coal in 
India at less than one pice a unit. It had also been repeatedly pointed out that 
millions of gdlons of high octane beazon could be secured from the distillation of 
eo^ if this was encouraged. 

Referring to Iron he said that the yield was nearly 2,000,000 tons of pig iron 
of which half was us^ in preparing steel. If the entare 15 millon tons of caking coal 
produced each year war used for smelting was carried 

on to its fullest, the yield would be 10,000,000 tons of pig iron. Half of this would 
provide for 4,500,000 tons of steel to say nothing of all the valuable hy-produft» 
from the coke making operations# 



Indian Debate in Parliament 

House of Commons— London — 30th. March 1943 

Mr. Amery’s Speech 

The reckless and defeatist action of last year made it difficult, indeed dangerous, 
> consider any concessions for Mr. Gandhi in the absence of the “most explicit 
Bsurances and effective guarantees of a complete change of attitude among those 
^ho have brought so much unhappiness upon India and might still endanger the 
ntire Allied cause in those future operations ^hich must be based on India. There 
j no sign of any such change in Mr. Gandhi,” said the Et, Hon^ble L, 8, Amery^ 
iecretary of State for India, opening the debate on the general situation in India 
a the House of Commons on March 80. 

The debate took place on a series of formal Government motions asking the 
louse to approve the continuance in force for a further 12 months of the 
Toclamations made under Section 93 of the Government of India Act by which 
mergency regimes were established in six Indian provinces towards the end of 
939 following on the resignations of Congress Ministries soon after the outbreak 
f war. These provinces are Madras, Bombay, the United Provinces, Central 
Provinces, Bihar and the ISforth-West Frontier Pvovince. 

A further motion sought approval of the Government of India (Governor’s 
dlowances and Privileges) Amendment Order, 1943, made in pursuance of Section 
09 of the Government of India Act. 

Mr. Amery said : “The resolutions before the House concern only six of the 
1 provinces of India. In the remaining five provinces Indian ministries respon- 
ible to Indian legislature control a vast majority of the subjects affecting the daily 
ife of their fellow citizens.” 

“It is only in the provinces controlled by the Congress Party’s organisation that 
ell-Government was suspended by the order of the so-called High Command of the 
Jongress Party in October, i9B9, and the Governors had been compelled to shoulder 
he direct responsibilities of the Government. They do so under the provisions of 
ection 93 of the Government of India Act. These are emergency provisions and 
such properly come before this House for a periodic review. I need not add 
hat they are also under constant review by the Viceroy and the Governors 
oncezned. 

“In two provinces where the Ministries were originally ordered out by the 
Congress dictatorship Self-Government has been resumed. A resumption of self- 
government in the other provinces can take place whenever Ministers can be found 
n a position to conduct affairs and co-operate in the war effort. The door remains 
)pen and the whole situation remains under constant review. 

Congress Parly’s Policy 

“The origin of the situation and the reasons for its present continuance can 
jnly be understood in the light of the nature and policy of the Congress Party. 
Qiiginally democratic in its organisation and constitutional in its methods, the 
Congress Party has progressivey become a dictatorship aiming at the expulsion by 
revolutionary, though professedly non-violent, methods of the existing British Eaj and 
ts supersession by a Congress Saj, For a detailed story of the evolution I can only 
3 ommend to the House the masterly objective survey of the last seven years of 
Endian politics embodied in the second volume of Professor Ooupland’s report to 
he Huffeld Trust. 

“For myaelf I will only go back over the past sufficiently to make the events 
the recent months intelligible. The particular character and melhods of the 
OongresB Party have largely been shaped by a single man, Mr. Gandhi. I shall not 
attempt here to assess the qualities of the remarkable and enigmatic personality. 
Many members have no doubt read the recent book Grey Eminence in which Aldous 
Huxley describes the combination in one person, Father Joseph de Tramblay, of a 
devout mystic with an unucrupulous political adviser who helped Cardinal Richelieu 
to keep Europe distracted by a generation of disastrous war. 

“It is enough for me to say that Mr. GandhPs peculiar appeal to the Hindu 
veneration for the ascetic help^ to make him the unquestioned dictator— 'a 
permanent super^resident’ to use Pandit Rehru’s description— of by far the largest, 
best financed ana most rigidly drilled party organisation in In^a* 

■j! 
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Resialtg 0* 1937 EUetlons 

<‘In the proTinoial elections of 1937 toit 

1686 seats. This was less than a. majority control in three offi 

to .giv.e the Pa« .f I InStol the C^tgreBS. Party feaSe 

This unexpected result would seem to nave inw* , Knorina the growing intensitv nf 

with a sense of new-found power. Overriding and fj^°j^>"|j“®^BU8ded thexnselvM 

the opposition which they were PiluiS relatively small effort, so it seemed 

that ffiey. and they alone, were.lndia Only a reianvmy ^ ^ea 

to them; was still required to displace British rule at me i..on. 

ffTpaa Partv to use Mr. Gandhi’s phrase, to take delivery • zi jj. 

gress ratty, to udo « » i- , jj Gandht’s sincero 

“The imminence of war came as a shock not omy o ncere 

pacifism but also to those dreams of early ^erg ordered to boycott^ the 

tions to meet the coming danger (^ngiess i^^^^^ tinquestioningly accepted thi 
Assembly. ^han, as the Leader of thl 

btief statement in which Sir MuhairiTnad their duty to the Elios' 

House, dedwed that aUpresent were determm^ to India^Act wert 

eountiy. The far-reaching provisions of the Ueience ui. x iiassea 

without a division. T>„„iah Bengal and Sind endorsed thn 

The rninismes and legislatures of the Punjan, Parties, th! 

atlatnde of the Central LMislature as 4'^ the b ^ unanimous vote of the 

Princes of India, both, individually and afterwards, oy ^ King-Emperor bv 
Chamber of Princes, vindic^ed their played in the war is known 

their pledges and actions. The part which India has ^^naym^ facts. 

to all the world. It is as well that I a^ould re untruthful legend protunigatml 
“They are a conclusive ““swer to the wboUy u 
by the Congress Party and since, I regret to sa^ « jj ^4 no voice and 

the legend of a reluctant India dragged into a war lu wu.x w! an^ 

in whose issues she felt no concern. ^ ... 

"During the n^t few weeks Loid Lial»‘^^^®th°the Government and 
to persuade the Congress leaders ^ co-operato ^ answer was th. 

leaders of other parties in support of the war seU-government in the ConerPM 

summary edict of the ‘High Command suBpeudiug^ VicW “sued a far-reS® 
Party provinces. In the following „ceptanee, at the earliest possibll 

declaration which in effect, pledged us to the a , jjgg and equal partnership in th. 
moment after the .war, of India's completed devising. At ^^88™! 

British family of nations under a constitution o “ pledge to co-operate iu the ®^® 
time it invited, party leaders on the Btre?gtb o^a v ^ colWu” 

effort by joining the Viceroy> Executive. Gandhi followed up “tS 

contemptuously refused even to discuss the <m«' .-tggt against India’s participation 
refusal by launching ,a campaign of and petered out in ths ^urse 

in the war. That campaign proved a complete nasoo au v wurse 

of 1941. , , , X i A!, /.raft Production, Sir Staffed CHm>a 

“In March last ywr the Minister of to explain were so far-readi^g 

went out to India. -The proposals he was ch»rg ^ almost ineoncavable that 

so generous and so expheit that ^ one time « Congress Working Commi^e 

they could be rejected. Even within the •_ favour of aoceptanca Why thm 

influential elements wme known to be strongly y,g game reason as (hat which 

were they rejected ? For two. rMSons. The hrM w^^ August, 1940, It was tlS 
had led to a contemptuous rejection of the 4® jjjgt India can only he free under 
assumption underlying both the declaratto between the main elements in 
a constitutional system arrived at by ®f’J®®g®ngjeSB Party’s claim to ‘take delivery’ 
her national life. Both, m fact, denied the Oongrepo uyery 

of India at our hands. j , v ,i.» fnrm of iiie immediate setting up of a 

“The vast Congress demmds took the form o j,. attempt to g nafeS 

national government with full cabinet powe aten 

that delivery. ■ „f it. acceptance would have wreotmi 

“Bir Stafford Oripps was bound to reject it< eoKea 

all prospect of agreement with the minorities. ^ 

Japanwe AdvaoM “ n,onie„t, perhaps even a etroncM, 
“There was. howevM, another ® Jt ? It wae the moment 

reason for the rejeelron. Wh^at was th^.*“^n®^as announwi by the Pnine 
worst defeat in the East. The OripM Mwsion w^ negotiatioaB 

on March U, three days after the fall of B«igw“* m 
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progress the Japanese were advancing rapidly. Not only Ceylon but Indians 
coastal ports suffered bombing raids which looked like the harbingers of far worse 
to come for the great cities of eastern India. 

“It never occurred to us here that there was any connection between the event 
and the sending out of Sir Stafford Oripps. For Mr. Gandhi the connection would 
seem to have been only too obvious. In his eyes the Oripps Mission was the 
hoisting of a distress singa! — a belated appeal to the Congress to commit itself 
to a war policy which could only help to oring upon India the horrors of invasion. 
Our offer was to him nothing more than— I quote his own words— ‘a post-dated 
cheque on a failing bank.* 

“During the week that followed the rejection of our proposal, a week of con- 
tinuous reverses in Burma, Mr. Gandhi concentrated all his efforts on a campaign 
by which the British Government in India was to be forced to quit India and hand 
over the control of the continent to such a government as might or might not 
emerge or abandon it to anarchy. How far be really believed the Government of 
India could be forced to surrender in view of the piecariousness of the military 
situation or how far he was mainly concerned with reinsuring the Congress with 
victorious Japanese invaders it is impossible to say. 

“The House will have read in the White Paper Mr. Gandhi^ $ original draft 
resolution of last April which began with the conclusion ‘Britain is incapable of 
defending India’ and free India’s first step would probably be to negotiate with 
Japan. It will glso have followed the successive stages by which the original 
resolution was modified in deference to those elements like Pandit Nehru who were 
not only committed by their sincerely expiessed ijast utterances to sympathy with 
China and Russia but were more alive to the desii ability of conciliating opinion here 
and in the United States. With the one exception, however, of Mr. Rajagopalachari^ 
whose earnest and prophetic letter of appeal to Mr. Gandhi^ 1 hope, has been read 
by every member, the doubting members of the Working Committee seem to have 
been content with the facade of the resolution. 

“What is more significant is that they seem to have acquiesced in its conversion 
from a general demana that Britain should quit India to the specific threat contained 
in the resolution of July 14 last. This demand was to be enforced by a campaign 
of mass civil disobedience or, to use Mr. Gandhi’s own words, ‘by open rebellion.* 

Thej did endorse the demand that th^ere should bo an open rebellion unless 
their claim was admitted. On August 8, the AlLIndia Congress Committee gave 
definite endorsement and sanction to the rebellion. 

Viceroy’s Cabinet Praised 

“It may help to understand all that lay behind the decision when I remind the 
House that the month which preceded it had seen us driven in retreat within 50 
miles of Alexandria and recorded the fall of Rostov and the imminent threat to 
Stalingrad and the Caucasus, while only the monsoon, shortlj' to break, seemed to 
stand between India and a Japanese invasion. 

“Happily there was better and sterner stuff in India than the Congress leaders 
reckoned. 

“Not only India but the whole Allied cause owed a deep debt of gratitude to 
those Indian members of the Viceroy’s Executive whose swift and resolute decision 
to arrest the organisers of mischief caused the rebellion to go off at half-cock, 

“It owes no less to the loyal civil servants, Indian policemen and soldiers 
who stood faithful to their trust through the anxious and trying weeks which 
followed, and to the vast majority of the Indian public, Hindu as well as Muslim, 
who stood aloof and even gave their active support to the authorities. 

“With the actual character and course of the Oongiess rebellion J dealt at some 
length in the debate in October last. The whole subject is dealt with comprehen- 
sibly and conclusively in tihe White Paper. If there are members who, having studied the 
White Paper can still believe that a really non-violent movement of national protest 
was all that was ever intended or that Mr. Gandhi cannot have any illusions as to 
the nature of the conflagration which he was determined to spread all over India, 
I have really nothing to say to them, nor, is there anything I can say to those who 
are still prepared to argue that a concentrated and skilled attack upon vital sectors 
of strategical communications and upon all Government buildings, associated as 
they were both physically and in public estimate with the Congress Party, were 
merely a spontaneox^a manifestation of public indignation at the arrest of popular 
political leitoa. ^ 
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MR* AMERY'S SPEECH 
Limit To OrednlUy 

“There is a limit to credulity, and no one who has taken pains to go through 
the White Paper can remain in doubt as to what was intended and what was, 
in fact, attempted, 'j’he case against Mr. Gandhi and his associates is overwhelming. 

I have seen it asserted in certain quarrers that the White Paper is. a mere case 
for the prosecution, uubupportrd by evidence required for conviction. It is a 
statement of facts, many of them elicited in the course of investigation before 
courts. These facts have not been arranged to obtain conviction for there has 
been no trial, still less conviction, of Congress leaders; but they are abundant 
justification for the Government of India’s decision to detain the leading mischief- 
makers in innocuous isolation. 

*T say additional justid cation for I must remind the House that the declared 
decision of the All-India Congress C3mmirtee was to paralyse the administration 
at a moment of giave national pfril by u campaign of mass disobedience. That 
was ample justification and auuld havc been ample if not a single drop of blood 
had been shed or a single rail torn up. Fiickerins: remnants of the conflagration 
still occur sporadically. 

**The need for watchfulness remains Init, broadly speaidng, I think, it can b,e 
said that the Congress Party’s n bellion has been successfully dealt with by the 
Government of India and the Piovineial Gjveinments concerned. 

Mr. Gandhi’s Fast 

“Since then there has been the cuiious epilogue of Mr. Gandhi^a fast to 
capacity, happily succissful in that re«jpc»*t, happily unsuccessful in the attempt to 
coerce the Government of Iiului into grnniiiui: his rehafee by the creation of an 
emodonal crisis, it is to be rcgierud that three members of the Viceroy’s 
Executive, men who had done eminent pablie service and not the least in dealing 
with the troubles last autumn, should lihvt* allowed themselves to be swayed by 
that emotional crisis. Their places, I uiid*^rstand, will be filled in the near future 
by no less capable Indian public men. There is no going back upon the 
expansion of the Council which Mr. Aney^ one of the resigning members, has 
since his resignation deseiibtd as an ^outstanding reform,’ ofiering enough scope 
for solid service to the Indian people by Indian members even under the existing 
system and still more by conventions which steadily and slowly grow up. 

*‘To return to Mr. Gandht, I understand the Viceroy has agreed to receive a 
deputation arising out of the recent meeting of the non-party leaders in Bombay. 
These leaders apparently wish to suggest that Mr. Gandhi may now be disposed to Be 
more reasonable if allowed contact vuUi hb detained Congress followers and with poli- 
tical leaders outside. 1 think the full account which I have given to the House 
of Mr, Gandhfs attitude and of that of his paity throughout the war culminating 
in the reckless and defeatist action of last year must have convinced the House how 
dlMcuIt and, indeed, dangerous it would be to consider any concession of that nature in 
the absence of the most explicit assurances and effective guarantees, of complete 
change of attitude and conduct on the part of those who have brought so much un- 
happiness upon India and might be still capable of so much danger to the whole 
Allied cause in those future operations for which India must be a base. 

“I can only say that no sign of any such change of heart in Mr, Gandhi can 
be traced in his recent correspondence with the Viceroy. 

“Where do we stand ? Is there no conciliatory gesture, no sympathetic initia- 
tive which might serve to break the deadlock if not with the Congress leaders, at 
any rate as between the other Indian parties ? I do not believe it is fair either to 
Lord Linlithgow, who has been unwearied in endeavouiing to bring the parties 
together or to the other parties themselves or even to the Congress Party to 
suggest that the deadlock is something which can be resolved by mere sympathetic 
handling or some happy expedient which may have been overlooked in framing 
last year’s declaration. The differences are far too deep and far too sincerely held. 

League And Mahasabha 

“Mr. Mtmah on the one side and the leaders of the Mahasabha on the other, 
to take two extreme points of view, are each contending fer what they and the 
million behind them believe to be vital principles between which in their present 
mo(^ and situation as they see it they can find no compromise. It is no use 
blaming them. Let us rather see where the difference lies and what has intensely 
aggravated it in the reoSnt years. The Hindu majority of all parties, the Congress, 
the Mahasabha and the Liberals are substcmtlally agreed on one thing-— in insisting 
upon the maintenance of the unlly of India at least iot Uae most essential 
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common purposes. The Muslim attitude was clearly and unequivocally defined by 
the Muslim L'^agiie’s Secretary and spokesman in the recent debate in the 
Assembly when he declared ; “The Muslims in India will never accept any form of 
Central Government which will place them at^ the mercy of the majority 
community.” Are these points of view really incompatible ? They have not 
proved incompatible so long as the ultimate control has rested with the impartial 
aathority of this House. Are they really and necessarily ihcompatible under that 
democratic freedom which not only the Indian parties but all parties in this House 
wish India to enjoy ? The conelnsion to which I have personally been driven by my 
contact with this problem over the last three years is that the problem is not 

“But it cannot he solved unless we and still more India can get away from 
the idea that there is only one sealed pattern of democracy, namely, the particular 
form of parliamentary executive which we have developed in this country. 

“I believe with all my heart that ours is the best type of democracy in the 
world—the most flexible and yet also the strongest and most durable. 

‘*But it can only exist in a relatively homogeneous country where free 
discussion can convert the minority of today into the majority of tomorrow and 
where a strong tradition of national unity and parliamentary give-and-take 
transcend the exigencies of party passion and the dictatorship of 
party organisation. Imposed as the Central Government of a continent so deeply 
divided as India the system would only mean the tyranny of an immovably 
permanent majority or else the alternative of disruption. Would anyone dream of 
making our system the basis of a Federal Government for Europe ? Let me 
quote Swizerland with its three separate races. Swizerland lives in happy unity 
under one of the most democratic federal constitutions in the world but one 
under which no one race or party can secure the control of the executive. 

‘T wonder whether Switzerland could have hoped under our system to have 
eoaped the contagion of nationalist conflict outside our borders. Twenty-five years 
ago this House pledged itself to the progressive attainment of responsible Govern- 
ment for India. We intended it then and we intend it even more directly and 
more immediately today that India should live under a Government responsible 
not to Parliament here but her own people under her own constitution. But what 
we have too lightiy. assumed and what we have led India to assume was that this 
Government would necessarily be our own particular type. The nearer we have 
come to the fulfilment of our pledge the more acute has become the internal dead- 
' look in India. The experience of responsible Government in the Provinces as controlled 
by a totalitarian Hindu oligarchy has enormously accentuated it. Our recent 
declarations have only widened the breach, and yet I firmly believe that there may 
be more than one road. 

Rut of Accustomed Lines 

“Like wasps buzzing angrily up and down a window pane when the adjoining 
window may be wide open we are all held up frustrated and irritated by the un- 
realised but insuperable barrier of our constitutional prepossessions. If only our 
mind and, above all, the mind of India could emerge from the rut of our accus- 
tomed lines and look for fresh constructive solutions wherever they may be 
borrowed from and adapted to India’s conditions, I am optimistic enough to believe 
that the necessary way round the present deadlock may be found and perhaps 
found more rapidly than now seems possible. It is for the Indians themselves 
to find the way. They alone can find a solution for, it is only when they have 
found it for themselves that they will be minded to make it succeed. There is 
only one thing more I want to add. The House has been ^ery good to me during 
the past three years. It has, I think, given me credit for attempting to make such 
progress as difficult circumstances have allowed. 

“It has, I hope, given me credit for endeavouring to maintain a positive and 
construcMva outlook in the face of a baffling and bewildering problem. So I trust 
it will bear with me in what I am now going to say. We have no reason to be 
ashamed of our past record in India. Never, if I may venture to edio certain 
great words used by the Prime Minister in a different context— never have so few 
done so much for the happiness of so many, done so much to dispel fear and 
alleviate want, as was done for the toiling millions of India by a handful of 
British administrators in the last century. The work was done, it is true, within 
the limitations of the outlook of that age as well as the local conditions in India 
of that time. But it was good and enduring work for all that It succeeded 
because those who did it believed in their task and believed in themselves ^and 
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because we who sent them out believed in ourselves and had faith in our 
mission in the world. Because we believed in our mission, India believed in it too 
and responded. 

Different Age 

“To-day we live in a very different age. We are dealing with a very different 
India, Our own outlook on all these problems of Government and racial relation- 
ship has undergone and lightly undergone a profound change. Have we brought 
into^ the new^ age the same faith or the same confident vision that inspired the 
earlier generation ? There was inspiration, and no one can deny it, in the old 
vision of a beneficent paternal empire. How much more splendid, more inspiring 
is the vision of a Common-wealth of Free Nations freely associated in equal 
partnership regardless of all differences of race or creed, a partnership not merely 
for mutual defence, of mutual trade, but a partnership, and what is more, a lead 
to the world, in all good Ining, in all right thinking, in all generous striving. If 
we ^ have failed to inspire India wi*h that vision, if our response to Indian 
nationalism has looked to Indians too much like reluctance yielding to pressure, 
if our desire to keep India within the Commonwealth has seemed to them a mere 
instinct of hanging on to some last inilofinite shred of past authority, may it not 
be due to the fact that we have not ourselves realised suMcienfely, clearly and 
vividly the vision of a united Commonwealth. 

“How can we expect Indians to share the vision of a united Commonwealth 
in all the range of its opportunity, in all the breadth of its freedom if— I hope 
I may be allowed to quote the lines of Francis Thompson— ’it is wet, ’tis our 
estranged faces that raise many splend mrfduhiius,’ As for faith, surely what we 
in this little island, what we of this loosely bound yet amazingly coherent 
Commonwealth, this youngtfst yet infii.irdy hopeful experiment in supernational 
co-operation, what we have already shoan to the world in the darkest hours of the 
present struggle— surely that should give us faith in ourselves and in the ideals 
and possibilities of that Commonwealth in facing the tasks before us. Of those 
tasks there is none that can compare in its importance to every member of our 
Commonwealth as well as to the future peace of Asia and world with a solution 
on a stable and enduring basis of this urcat and difficult problem of India, We 
cannot solve it by shirking our responsibilities to the peoples of India and to the 
Allied cause while the enemy is at India’s gates. We can only help to solve it 
by our continuing goodwill to India, by our active interest in India and by our 
encouragement of every effoit that Indians may make to find their own way out 
of their present deadlock, above all it may be by imparting to them some measure 
of our common faith in our common future. 

New Element In Sitnatlon 

The debate on Mr. Amerfs statement was opened by Mr, (7, <?, Ammon 
(Labour), who said that the Labour Party condemned the attempt to organise civil 
aisobedienee at this time. After a tribute to Mr. Amery's “undoubted sympathy” 
for India, Mr, Ammon criticised the recent White Paper, declaring that no good 
purpose could be served by harping back to past mistakes. “The rejection of the 
Oripps proposals,” Mr. Ammon said, “might have resulted from the difficulties in 
which British and the Allied nations then found themselves.” With the war 
situation brightening, further discussions may be possible. We should take the 
initiative, Mr, Churchill, broadcasting recently, suggested the formation of a 
Council of Asia, “There is a beginning. The door is slightly ^ar, India and 
China in a Council of Asia could take the leadership of the entire Far East,” 

Members murmured approval when Mr. Ammon said : “We want to say 
nothing in this debate to stir up ill-will in India, but rather to send out a message 
telling India that whatever mistakes have been made in the past this Parliament 
and the majority of the people have no desire other than that India should be free 
at the earliest possible moment to play her part in establishing a new and better 
order of society in the world,” 

Mr. Graham White (Liberal) said that the White Paper contained no 
proposals for bringing a solution of the Indian ’problem nearer, but, even apart 
from the White Paper, there was no doubt that the Congress leaders or some of 
them were committed to widescale violence and acts of revolution. If otirer leaders 
thought that talks with Mr, Gandhi would be useful it would be a heavy responsi- 
bility to refuse them. The solution of the Indian problem might need new men, 
new ideas and a new approach, . • xi, -i. ah 

The suggested Council of Asia provided a new element in Ihe situation. A free 
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India must play a leading part in such a council in co-operation with China and 
Russia. It was time Indian politicians looked ahead to fit their country to play 
this great part, . , « 

They could do more in India than we could do outside. Saying he was glad 
that Mr. Amery had struck an optimistic note, he asked if it would not be possible 
even now to set afoot some method by which the future constitution might be 
studied. 

Mr. Gammans (Oon.) urged the Government to explain the British policy 
more clearly in the United States. The American public failed to realise what 
the Indian Army had done or the importance of the Muslim point of view. They 
did not realise that there were more Muslims in India than there were Germans 
in the entire world. 

Mr. A. Sloan (Lab,) declared : “It now rests with us, not with the Indians 
to make a new approach. Their leaders are in jail. They are not free men to 
discuss this matter. It rests with us to reopen the negotiations so peremptorily 
closed when Sir Stafford Crtpps so hurriedly left India.’* 

Sir John Wardlaw-Milne (Con.) said : “We have to face the fact 
that it will not be possible for the Indian people when the war ends to set up by 
agreement any constitution-making body. We are too fond of understanding 
what we have done in India. We have given her peace and order after chaos, 
freed her from the worst effects of disease and famine and financially given her 
the most generous treatment. Although in deadly peril from Japan, she has actually 
gained from the war. 

“She has become one of our greatest arsenals largely at other people’s expense 
and there have been wartime developments which will be of vast post-war value 
to her. 

We cannot leave India to her fate. After this war the world’s entire 
economic system will have to be reconsidered between the Allies. Gould we not at 
the same time invite the Allies to heln solve this Tnd’an problem 

Mr. Harvey (Ind,) agreed with the criticisms of the White Paper. It should 
have contained, he said, simply actual statements rather than argument tending 
to place the entire responsibility upon Mr. Gandhi, He suggested that the 
Commons should appeal, on the one hand, to the Government of India to reopen 
negotiations, and on the other hand, to Mr. Gandhi and his colleagues to meet that 
act in a spirit of understanding. 

Sir G. Schuster’s Plea 

Sir George Schuster (Lib) agreed that the form of the White Paper 
was somewhat unfortunate, ^ir George said that Mr. Gandhi carried the entire 
responsibility for a revolt intended to paralyse the Government and to make it 
accept the Congress demands in a grave hour of peril for India. As a political 
leader, Mr. Gandhi was a complete disaster to his party, to bis country and the 
world. It was impossible to deal with him after the statements he had made. 
“I feel bound,” stated Sir George, “to make clear that there is at present no possi- 
bility of negotiating with the Congress— no ^possibility of reaching a settlement 
during the war by any political concessions, and little possibility of doing anything 
with the Congress as long as Mr. Gandhi decides their policy. The Government 
will have my support in continuing the attitude they have adopted. 

' The Congress must take part in any final settlement, but must be resonable. 
Anyone encouraging them along other lines or seeking to appease them,” observed 
Sir George, “is undoubtedly aiding a procedure leading to violence and bloodshed. 
That is the first reality in tjie present situation. The second reality is that the 
Congress attempt at a molt has failed. That points to the existence of elements 
in the situation far removed from anything the Congress represents. The third 
reality is that the Muslim must be enabled to order their own affairs. The fourth 
reality concerns the British position. I hope it will be our unalterable position, 
clearly understood in India, that after a long series of concessions and attempts at 
compromise we have come down to bedrock principles, Britain can only leave India 
if there is a solution agreed to between the main elements.” 

Sir George Schuster continued that the independent and strategic security 
of India concerned the United Nations as well as Britain and India, and might well 
be discussed with our Alli^. ’*But while it is important that after these disturbances 
India should settle down to a period of tranquillity we cannot be content to do 
nothing. After the failure of the Congress campaign and the failure of Mr. Gandhi’s 
fast and now that Indians see the tide of war strength rising'-^now is the Ume for 
ns to attempt a new initiative in India.” He suggested that Mr^ ^ChurdbiU should 
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bimself broadcast to India, not promisinp: concessions or coxnproinise, bat stating 
just and generous principles, **I believe it is possible gradually to encourage men 
of responsibility to put forward their best efforts in finding a solution, but as long 
as they think there is any chance that in a weak moment we may make concessions 
to the extreme demands of the Congress we shall not get them to come forward. 
The honest course now is to make clear that we will never do that. Although that 
may sound violent language, in the long run it will be a procedure most likely 
to keep the peace,” 

Mr. Ridley (Lab.) said that there must be reciprocity between India and 
Britain and he was pessimistic about reciprocity from the Congress ; but certain 
leaders of Indian opinion were endeavouring to find a basis for agreement. He 
suggested that Government should state that the Cripps* offer still stood, and he 
thought that conversations would be more helpful if conducted in London with 
Mr, Amery or Mr. GhurchtlL 

Mr. H, J, S. Wedderburn (Con.) who was a member of the parliament 
tary delegation which visited India on its way to and from China, paid a special 
tribute to the Indian police and hoped that their courage had been properly 
recognised. It seemed fairly obvious, he said, that the majority of the Congress 
Committee believed that the United Nations would not emeige victorious. While 
the political parties here had become united in their desire to give India freedom, 
exactly the opposite process had been going on in India. There the political parties 
were less and less dispossed to eonetde anything. If the British quit India an 
indefinite civil war would follow until some other State inlerveued. Wise states-* 
mansbip in India would always understand that for the good of democracy and the 
peace of the world the British Commonwealth must not be dissolved. 

The debate then concluded and Mr, Aitlee replied. 

Mr, Attlee^s Reply 

Mr. Attlee said : ‘T have beard and taken part in a great many debates in 
this House on the Indian problem and some of these debates were marked by a 
good deal of heat. But as years passed I think we can note greater knowledge on 
the part of all members regarding the problem and its difiiculties ; secondlv^ great 
appreciation of the need for sathiying the aspirations of all peoples of India for 
self-government ; thirdly, a more practical approach ; and fourthly, a far greater 
unity of outlook on the part of the raemuers of the House. I would today have 
liked leaders of Indian opinion of all communities to be present to hear this 
debate. I am quite sure that they would have been struck by the spirit of the 
speeches made. 

‘•I have seldom heard a debate on India In which the debate has been conduc- 
ted on a higher level than this, I think it is one of the highest level debates I 
have heard. The debate has paruculaily tended to be forward looking rather than 
backward looking. It arises piimarily on the publication of the White Paper. A 
greater number of speeches have dealt with many features of the Indian problem. 
I think everybody realises that the Government of India faced with this conspiracy 
had to act, and 1 think that the evidence in the White Paper has reinforced the 
views that members have formed. A member who referred to the arrests, greatly 
exagge ated the number of ariests. These ai rests must be taken in their due pro- 
portion in relaiion to the enormous population of India. He seemed to*ask why it 
was necessary that there should be arrests. The fact that some people are put in 
prison is not proof that we are carrying on a totalitarian state or anything of the 
Mad, My friend if he was carrying on Government would, I am sure, have put 
people in prison, 

“The suggestion that those who saw the storm are apt to reap the whirlwind 
is a matter that Mr, Gandhi might think about. A terrible thing to me was not 
merely acts of violence but the incredible levity with which a man of Mr. Gandhi's 
experience contemplated the falling into anarchy of that great sub-continent of 
India. Anybody who thinks for a moment thinks of that population of nearly 400 
millions increasing in every decade in highly artificial circumstances, because unial 
British rule came India was always apt to be subjected to famines in all districts. 
It is only a very elaborate organisation, both of transport and irrigation, that allows 
these muUons to live. Anarchy would simply condemn numbers of them to death. 

Revolver And Bomb 

**To hear a pacifist inviting anarchy is a terrible thing* Remember we have 
had examples over and over again that those who seek power through the bomb 
and the revolver are apt to find it very diEcuH to get rid of the bomb and tjm 
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revolver afterwards, Mr, Harvey in his interesting speech animadverted on the form 
of the White Paper, I do not think he was quite correct in bis assertion. The 
particular part to which he objected was really a small collection of Mr. GandhVa 
statements which were set against the Congress plan but in the body of the plan 
the same quotation is set out in its proper context. So Mr, Harvey can acquit 
the Government of India of any attempt to deceive. 

*T think there is no disagreement in this House in the general desire of all of 
us that India should as soon as practicable attain self-government. We want the 
Government of India by Indians but that does not just mean that the Government 
of India will be in the hands of some one person or some few people of a parti- 
cular race. “What we are pledged to is to give India democratic Government. Mere 
majority rule alone does not give you democracy. In a country which is not 
homogeneous, democracy can only work if there is due regard to the rights of 
minorities and one must remember—it is no good blinking the fact— that India is 
an enormous country full of great varieties of people who hold their views with 
tenacity and vigour. Hindus, Muslims, Sikhs, Parsis, high castes, low castes, 
outcasts— all those people have their feelings. They have their ways of life to which 
they cling passionately. 

“Political systems cannot easily be transferred from one country to another. 
Terms which are used in one country may cross the sea and be used to cover some- 
thing quite different. 

“We are accustomed in this country to think of our political parties but we 
have become very well aware that the word ‘party’ can have quite a different 
connotation in other countries. The Nazi Party and the Fascist Party have very 
little in common with the democratic parties which we have over here, and it is 
one of the troubles that in India there is a tendency for political parties to be much 
more like the totalitarian parties of the continent than the parties which we have 
in this country,” 

Labourite, Mr. Sorensen^ interjecting said: “Is he not aware that on page 
44 Appendix Three, the All-India Congress Committee made it clear that the 
Government they visualised is not an exclusive Congress Government but an all- 
party Government?” 

Curious Position Of Mr. Gandhi 

Mr. Attlee replied : “I am quite aware of that. I have read all the documents. 
I think that if Mr. Soreneen has read Professor Coupland’s very fair survey he will 
find that my view is tenable, that there is a decree of totalitarianism in the Congress 
Party which would be foreign to this country. Besides that, superimposed on that system 
is the curious position of Mr. Gandhi, You can take what view you please of Mr. Gandhi 
but be does, on occasion, act as the dictator of the Congnss Party. Personally as 
a democrat I object to the dictatorship of the reputed saint quite as much as the 
dictatorship of the notorious sinner. Take the kind of action which Mr. Gandhi 
has taken. He really acts quite against democratic conceptions which I believe are 
deeply and most sincerely held by the leaders of all Indian political parties. That 
is why you get a curiously different atmosphere in that country in which the 
religious position of Mr. Gandhi is intermingled with the political conceptions of 
democracy. I think, generally speaking, as in so many debates and discussions in 
India, everybody realised the difficulties and no one was very clear on a solution. 1 
know I found that when I had to go round India, I heard at great length every 
possible difficulty and no one could me a way out. 

“All they could say was one thing is certain, you cannot go back. Another 
would say one thing is certain, we cannot go on as we are. Another would say one 
thing is certain, we do not know where to go. 

“The Secretary of State was, I am glad to say, helpful Sir John Wardlaw 
Milne was rather despairing. I do not believe, and I think it is quite wrong to 
encourage Indians to believe, that this country can decide the Indian constitutional 
difficulty, I do not think that even suggestion that was made that we might call 
in our Allies could decide it, because the essential thing about democracy is this : 
not just its form but its spirit. Yon must have willingness to work any 
democrats system. 

“I think Sir George Schuster was right in saying we must stand firm where 
we are and also that we made a magnificent gesture when we sent Sir Stafford 
Onpps to India." 

Oons^atiTe, Sit John Wardlaw Milne, mterposing said : "1 had no intention 
of su^estiog that whether b; oniselTes or with the Allies after the war we should 
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considsr a new constitution, without the help of Indians, At all Bound Table 
Conferences for years past, Indians were present.” 

Mr* resuming said: *‘I do not think one ought to encourage Indians to 

think that this is a decision that can be made by some one else. Our ofiPer was 
made in the dark days. 

“It may be suggested that it was made because those dajs were dark but we 
have reafiSrmed it when our position is vastly improved and it still holds the field. 
It is the only. practical proposal whereby all sections of Indian opinion will be able 
to sit together and form their own constitution. 

“It has been said that the Prime Minister deliberately excluded India from 
the Atlantic Charter. On the contrary what he pointed out was that the Atlantic 
Charter did not qualify various statements which had been made from time to time 
about the development of constitutional government in India. Our declaration of policy 
towards India anticipated the Atlantic Charter and they are far more piecise than 
the necessarily rather general phrases there. The suggestion whether it Is not 
possible to work out some constitution for India other than that formed on the 
model of our constitution in Britain is well worth exploring. An attempt to fit 
the suit of clothes made for this little island to that enormous sub-continent is an 
impossibility. One could devise many forms of constitution, borrowing perhaps from 
the continent or the United States which would be nearer to the old Indian tradition 
of government and much more suitable, but the trouble is Indian politicians will not 
accept that. I have discussed it over and over again with them. I have said that the 
Westminster model is nbt really suitable. But Indians do believe that it is the right 
form of democracy. It is perhaps a tribute to ourselves here that they do look on this 
House as the supreme example of democracy in action. But if one tried to devise 
something of that kind the only answer would be *we do not like it*. It is no 
good giving something that would not be worked. The fact is that words and 
gestures do not really answer the ineluctable sense of the situation. With regard 
to the suggested broadcast by the Prime Minister, I should be the last to 
undervalue the power of the Prime Minister's words but they cannot alter facts 
of the Indian situation. JNo forms of democracy are of any use without spirit, if 
the peoples of varied race, language and religion are to live together as one 
community there must, above all things, be tolerance ; there must not be a spirit 
of domination whether by one section that claims intellectual, or by another which 
claims physical superiority. The misfortune of the last 20 years has been that 
Indian political parties have taken the wrong road— the road towards an exclusive 
and totalitarian outlook. I would like to see them return to the older, and in a 
broader sense, more liberal tradition of the earlier Congress movement. I believe 
that men iike Mr. Q-okhale, Mr. Eajagopalachan, Pandit Nehru, Mr. Jinnah and 
Others, who are real democrats, could bring about such a return. We are still 
prepared and ready, when any favourable opportunity offers, to work to the best 
of our ability to help our Indian friends find a solution of these problems.** 

House of Lords— London — 6th. April 1943 
Earl of Munster’s Speech 

The Earl of Munster, in a maiden speech as Under-Secretary of State for 
India, opened the debate on the Indian situation in the House of Lords on April 6. 

The debate arose on a series of Government motions to approve the 12 
months* extension of the proclamations under the Government of India Act in 
reference to six Indian Provinces. Similar motions had been approved by the House 
of Commons the previous week. 

Lord Munster announced that the Viceroy hoped very soon to be able to give 
the names of Indians succeeding to the 'vacancies caused by the three recent resig- 
nations from the Govern or -GeneiaPs Executive Council. 

Loro Munstbr said : “Let me leave the political issues for a moment and 
turn to another side of the Indian picture— the Indian warrior races. Perhaps I 
may give the House a brief account of the present state of the armed forces in 
India. The size of the Indian Army continues to expand steadily and recruitment, 
which is entirely on a voluntary basis^ shows no sign of any slackening or abating. 

“It is a remarkable fact that during the peiiod of internal disorders last year 
the figures of recruiting reached their highest peak of 70,000 a month and the average 
voluntary enlistment during the last three months still is 60,000. 

“During the disturbances the Indian Army was employed in assisting the 
civil power in the maintenance of law and order. Here was, indeed, a difificult 
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uDcongenial burden, but the task was carried out with the complete loyalty and 
devotion to duty for which Indian soldiers have been so long renowned* 

•‘Governors of the provinces have all borne testimony and paid a tribute 
to the ^ood conduct and friendliness of all troops in their handling of the civil 
population. 

World’s Largest Volunteer Army 

“Today the Indian Army stands at over 1,500,000 strong. Besides having the 
largest volunteer army in the world, it also has the laigest force of any one of our 
Dominions serving overseas in all the theatres of war. This army also includes 
considerable forces of the Princes, who have placed the whole of their services at 
the disposal of the King-Empeior. 

‘‘The Fourth Indian Division, which has fought from Abyssinia to the Mareth 
Line, and the Fifth Indian Division have both won undying fame and glory. 

“There is yet another army about which little is heard but which is carrying 
out its vital but monotonous duties of watch and ward on the North-West Frontier 
of India. It is seldom in the limelight or participating in operations or giving 
battle to the Japanese or any other of our enemies. But ncveitheless, when I 
recall the constant sources of anxiety of these frontier areas to India in the last 
war, you will see how vital are their duties in maintaining peace and tranquillity in 
the country* 

' “We should not forget the Nepalese battalions, whose service were so readily 
oflfered at the beginning of the war by our firm friend, the Maharaja of Nepal. 

“Concurrently with the building up of the army, vast engineering projects 
have been undertaken by the civil population in conjunction with the service. 
Quite apart from the military highways have been built, railways have been 
improved and modernised and enlarged and important new factories have been 
constructed and a vast number of aerodromes have been made to meet the 
requirements of the expanded air force. 

“The runways of these aerodromes would make a broad concrete road 
stretching across the breadth of India from Bombay to Oalculta, a distance of 
1,100 miles. 

Indian Air Force 

•‘The Indian Air Force is the youngest of the fighting services. Ths first 
flight came into being in 1933 and the first squadron was not completed until 1939. 
The tenth birthday of the force coincided with the twenty-fifth birthday of the 
founding of the Boyal Air Force. To-day this force has been greatly expanded 
and, in addition to its many regular squadrons, it also includes an Indian Air 
Force Voluntary Reserve, in which both Europeans and Indians serve as pilots. 
This force has taken its full share in the war. Units have opeiated in Burma, 
besides patrolling coastal waters, and they have also provided air co-operation and 
support to the army of the North-West Frontier, 

Royal Indian Navy 

“Lastly, I come to the Boyal Indian Navy, whose size has increased tenfold 
since the outbreak of hostilities. 

“Ships of the Royal Indian Navy have served and steamed in all seas, includ- 
ing the Atlantic, and actions of H, M. I. B. Jumna of Java and H. M. L S* 
Bengal against Japanese armed raiders in the Indian Ocean ate both outstanding 
examples of the accomplishments and heroism of Indian sailors. 

Financial Aspect 

“All this efihrt has placed upon India administratively and physically a strain 
greater than has ever previously beeu attempted and probably as great as the 
resources of that country are capable of carrying. 1 will give some indication of 
the financial problem involved and I am informed that there is a good deal of 
misapprehension and misconception abroad. 

^*Tbough India has to finance the whole of this efibrt in the first instance, not 
all is chargeable to Indian revenues and a considerable part is ultimately recoverable 
from the Imperial Exchequer. 

“We have followed the principle always hitherto adopted, ^at India is finan- 
cially responsible for her own defence. The revenues of India are not applied to the 
maintenance of Imperial interests beyond the borders of India. India, for insiance, 

K br all her forces, British and Indian, so long as they are in India. Bhe pays 
e numerous aerodromes which have to be eonstructSi th^e, wid all ’ Ailiitary 
works necessary on m large a scale, because an attack threatens from the east ai4 
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not from the west, where hitherto military preparations have principally been made. 
She also pays a share proportionate to her interests in the various factories for the 
output of war materials which are cominii; into production, 

“On the other hand, she does not |ny for Indian forces operating outside India 
nor for the material supplied to the Imperial forces in external theatres of war, nor 
for those we have to obtain in India tor oar own use in this country to meet our 
own wartime necessity, 

“The effect of all this is that from the beginning; of the war un to the present 
time, India has recovered a sum of €1UD millions from the Biilish Exchequer, and 
has spent some 350 millions on her own defence. In the financial year just 
concluded the Indian taxpayers’ share of the defence expenditure was not less than 
180 millions, compared with some 31 millions before the war. Tha^ is, by Indian 
standards generally, a very heavy harden, 

‘Eecoveries made in respect of espHuiitnre by the Government of India charge- 
able to us, together with the payment for supplies of all kinds through the channel 
of private trade, have led to the aceiimu! itiou in this country in India’s favour oJ 
large sterling balances which have been partly used for the repatiiation of her pre- 
war sterling debt. 

“By making rupees freely available to finance what we need from India and 
by receiving repayment in sterling, the Government of India have insured that 
exchange difficulties do not interfere with production in India in the largest 
quantities of both services and suiiplies that we need for the prosecution of the wax 
over and above all the liabilities of indpin defence for which India herself ifi 
responsible. 

Political Situation 

“During the period under review there can be no dispute that the political 
situation has not progrei-sed along the pa^hs which we could have wished or anti- 
cipated and therefore, the final chapter in the tale of India’s advance to complete 
self-government has still to be written. 

•‘All political opinions in this country are, I think, agreed that the issue at 
stake today is not whether India should be granted complete control of her own 
destiny but only how and when it should be attained. 

•‘Many noble Lords in this House have at some time or another been associa- 
ted with the development of Indian constitutional progress, and during the past 12 
years, or, I think I am right in saying, since the autumn of 1930, when the first 
Indian Round Table Conference met, we have gone forward with speed and deter- 
mination to find in concert with the leaders of Indian thought, a basis for the 
solution of this bewildering problem. We have not, it is true, been able on a! 
occasions to carry the political leaders with us. Indeed, the nearer we have approa- 
ched or believed we were approaching a final solution — as in the passage of the Ad 
of 1935— the sharper appeals the division and the deeper appear the divergenciei 
within the ranks of the Indian political parties. 

•‘There is no unwillingness on the part of His Majesty’s Government tc 
transfer full responsibility in India once these internal disagreements have beet 
removed and resolved. No man desires a return of the status quo ante^^bellum^ bu' 
no man desires either to entrust India, in Mr. Gandhi’s own words, ‘to God, or ir 
modern parlance to anarchy.’ We have exerted all our influence and all our powei 
to obtain a settlement o! the constitutional question. A progressive aeries o 
proposals culminating in the Oripps Mission have been made but to our^ regret- 
and I believe the regret of moderate Indian opinion— they have all been rejected. 

Early Congress Attitude 

“There are, no doubt, mauy noble Lords who will recall that the late Mr 
GakhaUf a wise, strong and liberal-minded man and one of tbe founders of th 
National Congress, advocated refoim of government by steady and progressiv 
constitutional methods and so hoped to obtain and achieve results by politicial evolu 
tion. The intimate knowledge that he possessed was derived from a close am 
personal study of the art of government as understood and practised in this country 
He demonstrated very clearly his own wish for the National Congress to h 
organised on democratic principles and under his lead the party represented a res 
national movement, including among its members all classes and sections of India 
national life. 

“But under Mr, Gandhi’s lead the Congress Party no longer represents th 
whole of India’s national aspiratsons. ' 
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Muslim Attitude 

“The Muslims, who 20 years ago seemed disposed to co-operate with the 
Congress, became alarmed at the prospect of being permanently in a minority in 
a Central Government based on a system of parliamentary majorities. They broke 
away and set up their own lead. That lead ultimately developed a policy which 
to preserve the political solidarity of ther own followers, sacrificed that unity 
which our association had conferred on India. 

“On the other hand, the Congress Party has moved far away from Mr, Gandhi 
and Mr. Gokhale’s principles and has become today a body which is imbued with 
totalitarian tendencies. 

“All our efforts to find a basis for settlement designed on the British model 
have failed, to expect a sudden change of heart. Over a number of years we have 
made ourselves responsible for educating Indians in the form of democratic 
Government under which we live and thrive. Every Act of Parliament that has 
been passed has been designed to promote and foster this form of rule in India. 
We have always consistently assumed that our own constitution is quite adaptable 
to this sub-continent and we have always been fully prepared to assist in the 
export of our system for remaking the constitution. 

Appeal To Party Leaders 

“I venture to think that, if before the passing of the Act of 1935 any of His 
Majesty's Governments had suggested a constitutional government based on the 
system under which we live was impracticable for India there would have been an 
outcry that we were challenging the ideology of the Indians to shape their own 
government on the model tnat we had taught them and that had been practised 
so successfully in its home of origin. It would have been said that we were’.insult- 
ing their political leaders and damaging their prestige throughout the whole world. 
So any repudiation on our part would have been met with statements to prove our 
underlying insincerity towards India. 

“in a changing woild, amendment is always necessary, but whilst the broad 
principles of the offer which was taken to India by Sir Stafford Cripps are still 
open, I wonder whether the deadlok would be removed and progress made towards 
a settlement if Indian leaders of all parties would come with calm and quiet 
deliberation to discuss the chances of finding a constitution of their own manu- 
facture— -a constitution not necessarily built upon the institutions which we have 
found best fitted to our own widely different conditions but one which, neverthe- 
less, would accord India a position as a full self-governing State within the British 
Empire and which has been made wether-proof and habitable for all. 

‘^Surely it is not too late now to ask the great political parties in India to 
solve this problem in their way. No exertions on their part can be too great. 
Wisdom and sympathy are predominantly required, but, above all, a spirit of 
compromise and understanding must be the sum and substance of any settlement 
We should, of course, be prepared to render any assistance and any help to such 
a body, I am not without hope that when India is confronted, as indeed she must 
be, with her own position in the post-war world, with all the opprtunities that will 
be opened to her and with all the danger that will persist, the prospect of 
agreement amongst the Indian political parties may be more hopeful than it is 
at present, 

“Finally, let me add, it is now for the Indians to adapt their beliefs to their 
own unique problems and needs. Let them turn to their task gifted with vision 
and foresight, so that they may eventually find and escape from their present 
perplexities. But until the day arrives when we can announce to the world that 
agreement amongst the Indians themselves has been reached, the British people 
eannot Surrender to the forces of anarchy and they must continue to be responsible 
for ths welfare and peace of this vast land and its millions of inhabitantSf” 

Lord Forirtgdon (Labour) said that there was a basis for agreement with the 
Congress leaders, many of whose aims were the same as the British Government’s 
^*The White Paper gives no evidence of its source or on what the Government based 
their belief in its authenticity. Denial of its authenticity is not perhaps conclusive 
but Ur is at least evidence that the Congress do not wish the policy outlined in it to 
be attributed to them.” 

Urd Faiingdon daiied.aat Mi. Gandhi was dictator or that the Congress was 
a totalitarian body. He ontieised the Viceroy's refusal to allow Mr. ESagonala- 
chari and other Indian leaders to sea Mr, Gandhi. He suggested that the Bntish 
Government should iavite leaders of all patties to meet in Londob "to see 
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something cannot be hammered out” The co-operation of the Allied Governmc 
should be obtained, if possible. 

Lord Samml (Liberal) said the Congress Party had to a great extent thrc 
over the democratic ijhilosophy which it had purported to defend and promote, 
showed signs of turning towards totalitarianism. 

“When democratic assemblies were elected under the provisions of the Gove 
ment of India Act, with the Governments responsible to them, we, the Lib« 
Party, regarded the fact with the greatest satisfaction. We looked upon It as 
triumph for constitutional democracy, by far the greatest that had come about 
any Orientarcountry. When I visited India I formed a very clear opinion that 
provincial constitutions were working with remarkable success.” 

Lord Samuel referred to the second part of the report of Prof. Ooupland v 
had been sent to make a survey of the constitutional situation. It gave a care 
review of the success and non -success of the provincial assemblies and Govern me 
and on the whole reached the conclusion that their achievements were admiral 
During the passage of the Government of India Act doubts had been expres 
about their ability to maintain law and order, but they had maintained th 
firmly. In social legislation they had a remarkable record and they were a 
to carry out far more drastic measures in that sphere than would have b 
possible for any alien Government. 

“We, the Liberals, felt that our faith in constitutional democracy had bi 
justified. But to our deep regret in recent years there has come a divergence. *] 
Congress Party by far the best organised and most active and effective of Ind 

E arties, has, to a great extint, thrown over the democratic philosophy, which 
ad purported to defend and promote. It shows signs of turning towai 
totalitarianism. I do not regaid Mr. Gandhi as a dictator, but the Congress Pa 
are a single party, claiming to speak for the whole nadon and they have insis 
that elected Ministries in the provinces shall be subject to the instructions of 
Congress Working Committee, and those within the Congress whom they te 
the High Command. 

“JS’cxt to Mr. Oandhi the most distinguished figure is Pandit JawaTiar 
Nehru^ whose ability and self-saoiifice and devotion to the cause in which 
believes, and whose intellectual powers have made him a striking figure in 1 
politics of India.” 

Responsible To Congress 

Lord Samuel then quoted a long statement by Pandit Nehru^ in which, 
stated, was included the passage “Ministeis and Congress parties in legislatures 
responsible to the Congress and only through it to the electorate.” When the > 
came in September, 1939, and the Congre*-8 Party took a hostile attitude .towa 
the Government of India the Working Committee sent instructions to Oongr 
ministries in provinces where they held majorities to resign, and they did resign. 

“They resigned not because they had lost the support of their assembli 
they resigned because while de jure they were responsible to their electors 
de facto they were responsible to the Working Committee of the Congress and 
High Command. 

“That is not democracy, that is totalitarianism,” said Lord Samuel w 
emphasis. *Tt is essentially the same pdlitical creed as animates Nazism, Fasci 
and Communism. 

“India is unhappy in that the line of party division is the worst any conn 
can have—it is a division according to religious ^ communities. The Congress < 
claim at best barely more than half the population of India, yet in that totalitar 
spirit they claim to speak for the whole and when Mr. Qandhi called upon 
British to quit India he said it would be for the Congress to take delivery.” 

MnsUm Demands 

Having described Muslim demands, ^ Lord Samuel said they were a v 
formidable development in the Indian situation and added, “Those of us ^ ^ 
believe in the principles of democracy cannot adhere in all cases to the sim 
principle of majority rule. It cannot apply to a country where there are fun 
mental divisions, whether of race or religion. , , ^ 

“This war is a major crisis in the history of the world. ^ For us, minor iss 
ought to take second place. Parties in this country recognise that and have 
aside, for the time being, their controversies to unite in defence of world iibe 
The country has almost with unanimity come forward in defence of th^ liber 
But if this country or Canada, Australia, New Zealand or South Africa, or 
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U. S. A. had abstaifled from action, as the Congress in India has abstained, 
or indeed Eire has abstained, then perhaps freedom everywhere would have 
gone under# 

‘‘We are fighting not only fox our own liberties, but the liberties of India 
and every other country, and those who now stand aloof are doing less than their 
duty to mankind. 

•‘It is a pity that leaders of the Congress do not realise that glory is not to 
be won in India by abandoning the cause of mankind. They have not merely 
abstained from action, but the Congress has deliberately proclaimed the formula 
that it is wrong to help the British war effort by men or money and 
the only worthy effort is to resist all war with non-violent resistance# 

Congress Complicity 

“In the name of non-violence they have led a movement, which was charac- 
terised in many places by the utmost violence, and the White Paper gives clear 
proof of the complicity of the Indian Congress leaders in the disorders. Mr. 
Gandhi faced us with an utterly illegitimate method of political controversy, 
levying blackmail on the best of human emotions, pity and sympathy, by his 
fast. The only creditable thing to Mr. Gandhi about that fast was ending it.” 

“Eeferring to the Cripps mission to India Lord Samuel said that in Sir 
Stafford Cripps “they chose the best spokesman that could be chosen, and he 
discharged his task admirably.” He considered that the negotiations broke down 
on point on which they would not have broken down had there been any real 
desire on the part of the Congress to come to a settlement. 

“We, as Liberals, would not consent in the supposed name of liberty that 
Britain should march with confusion, liots, civil war and economic collapse. If 
that put an end to 2(X) years of beneficent, constructive, pacific British administra- 
tion in India that would hold us up to the scorn of our contemporaries and 
the just censure of posterity. The hands of the friends of Indian nationalism in 
this country are tied by the doings of the Indian Congress itself, and they feel 
it is not the British Government which should be subject to our criticism. 

“We may regret the tone of the pronouncements and publications that have 
come from Downing Street and New Delhi which have not always been very 
happily phrased. It is not only important what you say, but how you say it* This 
White Paper may be good journalism, bnt it is not so good as a State 
document*” 

Referring to what he said in a former debate, Lord Samuel continued 
that there must be a change in the position of the Viceroy, which would put 
the Viceroy in the same position as the Governors General in the Dominions. 
It would enable him to appoint some Indian statesmen as Prime Minister 

and enable him to constitute an Indian Government* But these points 

could not be a solution so long as the Congress took up the attitude 

it did and so long as by repercussion the Muslim League 

took up its position. There must be a change in the atmosphere. 

“The only new suggestion we can make is that, since active politicians iu 
India have brought matters to a complete deadlock that seems likely to endure, 
would it be possible to rel^ate the matter, until some ch^ge of atmosphere takes 
place, to the realm of political scientists ? Let some studious explorations be made 
into the possibilities of the various forms of constitution applicable to the various 
conditions of India. The principle of majority rule having come to a dead end, 
what possible principles might he applied. 

“Nothing could be better for Indiana themselves than that perhaps some 
political science departnaents of great Indian universities should take the initiative 
with the co-operation, if they desire it, of the U. S. A. and this country* 

*Xn the meantime, this House has no alternative but to support His Majesty’s 
Oovernmeat Ijere and the Government of India in measures now before us today 
upd other measures necessitated by the intransigeauce of the Congress Party*” 

In conclusion, Lord Samuel said that the ISouse rejoiced in the staunchness 
of the troops, the police, the Civil Service and others in India, and rejoiced in the 
enlistment of a million and a half soldiers into the Indian Army and the vast 
material resources made available from India, 

“We look forward to the day when a OounoU of Asia, with a free India and 
wiser leadei^ip than Is vouchsafed today, may be able to take a full and helpful 
part in world 

Dozd of iiis fMlings of ml pnde «ad lion^iu iq 
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that for over 100 years Britain safeguarded Indian interests with justice, true sym- 
pathy, care and honesty. 

lord Halley 

Lord Bailey said : **The Congress Party was obviously prepared for any form 
of violence and disorder, and that at the most critical period for it felt that as a 
result of such disorder it could establish its own predominance in India. The 
Congress cannot any longer assume, as it once assumed the position of sole repre- 
sentative of Indian opinion. We shall have to ank ourselves now whether, as a 
matter of fact, anything is to be gained by further negotiations with the Congress. 
It must be a matter that the Government has to face. 

Lord Hailey urged Mr. ChurchtU to disabuse people’s minds of false impres- 
sions which had been created by what he said before on India. He also suggested 
that lodianisation of the Viceroy’s Executive Council should be completed now and 
that a fact-finding committee of experts from a number of other countries should 
be set up to consider constitutional alternatives to the parliamentary form of 
Government for India. 

l«wd Snell 

Eeplying for the Government, Lord Snell, Deputy Leader of the House, said: 
“The Indian people themselves know how ditiif ult and how immense the problem 
is and they also know that the difficulties reside in India and nowhere else.” 

He advised Indian lenders continually to consider the problem without refe- 
rence to past experienees. They should without prejudice or passion, recriminatioa 
or ungenerous and weakening suspicion, agree to examine the question afresh. 

“The gulf which separates Indian leaders from each other and which separates 
the Congress from the VicefOy is not unbridgeable, I ask the Indian people 
whether it may not be possible that a third party, ardently desiring the good of 
all, such as* ourselves, could not helpfully contribute its own experiences. What is 
required is that differences should be subordinated and we should build ou the 
basis of agreement” 

The debate then ended. Six motions were agreed to and the House rose. 



The S. African Anti-Indian Legislation 

Government of India communique 

The legislation introduced in South Africa by the Union Government to 
extend the so-called Interim Act in the Transvaal for a further period of three 
years and to apply similar provisions to Natal has now passed all its stages, said 
a Press Communique issued by the Department of Indians Overseas, Government 
of India, on April 1943. The Communique added : 

“The Government of India cannot but regard this news with profound regret and 
concern. Since the Union Government first published their intention to legislate 
on these lines the Government of India, through their High Commissioner, have 
made three urgent representations to the Union Government. In principle, they 
have consistently maintained the view, frequently expressed before, that legislation 
restricting the rights of Indians in South Africa does not offer an acceptable solution 
of the Indian problem in that country and is at the same time a serious cause 
of offence to Indian sentiment everywhere. In practice they have urged that the 
present difficulties can be met without restrictive legislation by administrative 
arrangements designed to give full publicity to any transactions which might be 
regarded as undesirable and to bring the pressure of public opinion to bear upon 
seller and purchaser alike, 

“The Government of India are bound to express their keen disappointment that 
the Union Government have nob been able to adopt their suggestions. While fully 
appreciating the Union Government’s declared intention to undertake immediately 
an enquiry into housing sites and civic amenities for Indians in Durban, they 
cannot ignore the apprehensions aroused in Indian minds by the extension of 
statutory restrictions upon the Indian community. Opinion in India has unani- 
mously protested that the legislation is repugnant, unnecessary and inopportune. 
With that opinion the Government of India are in full accord. 

Asiatic (Transvaal Land & Trading) Act, 1939 

The Asiatic (Transvaal Land and Trading) Act, 1939, came into force on June 
16, 1939. The Act restricted three rights of the Indian Community in the 
Transvaal : 

(a) the right to occupy land not subject to Gold Law restrictions ; 

(b) the right to trade anywhere in the Transvaal ; and 

(c) the right of Indians holding trading licences in May, 1919, '.to transfer 
their business premises in the same township, 

The main provisions of the Act were as follows : 

(1) Further protection for two years was granted to such illegal occupation of 
land by Asiatics in the area under the Gold Law as had been protected since Mav. 
1930. 

(2) The issue of trading licences, except with the permission of the Minister, 
was prohibited, unless it was proved that the applicant and the person in control 
of the business were not Asiatics. 

(3) The hiring or occupation by Asiatics of any land or premises was pro- 
hibited, if such \md or premises were not occupied by Asiatics or coloured persons 
on April 30, 1939. 

(4) The Minister was empowered to issue permits of exemption. 

Bebate in S. African Assembly 


Speaking in the South African Assembly on March 26, on the Government and 
OpposUioB members* demand for immediate Government action • to stop further 
acquisition by Indians of property in European areas in Natal, the Transvaal and 
J^pe Frovuice and to limit the number of clearing licences granted to Asiatics. 
Mr. 0 . Xawa/wje, the Minister of the Interior, said that the Government had 
been accused of not properly carrying out the 1939 interim legislation on Asiatic 
penetration in TransvaaL The^ Department of the Interior, however, had consist- 
ently refused to issue permits to Asiatics if it would result in penetration of 
liredominantly European areas. He had asked for the all^ations of illegal penetra- 
tion to be investigated. 

Srferring to the allegations that ftere had been no restriction on Asiatio 
penetration in Natal and that he did not allow the Durban City Council and the 
Natal prorinoial administration to do anything, Mr, Lawrence said he had no 
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control over either and he never prevented them from doing anything. He had 
however tried to see whether the problem could not be dealt with on voluntary 
lines in a statesmanlike way and in the light of the then world position. The 
Government was anxious to avoid offending the suceptibilities of the Government of 
India, which was playing so vital a part in the war effort. The Government had 
made the most exhaustive efforts to deal with this problem and secure the co* 
operation of the Durban City Council and the Indian community in Natal, but 
these attempts had broken down. 

The problem was not merely one of penetration but also one of giving proper 
housing to the Indian community. By passing a resolution refusing to revive the 
Lawrence Committee, the Durban City Council bad refused the appeal by him to 
go into the housing question. 

The Government had re-appointed Mr. Justice F* N^Broome to investigate the 
contention that further Indian penetration had taken place. It could not be contend- 
ed that the Government was shirking the issue. He expected to have Mr. Justice 
Broome^ 8 report on March 29. All the facts required to enable the Government to 
take a decision would then be known. He was not entitled to discuss legislation in 
this debate and asked members to be patient. ^ Future action affecting both 
Transvaal and Natal would have to be mapped out in the light of all the facts as 
they would then become known. The question of Asiatic penetration in the 
Transvaal could not be dealt with in a watertight compartment. In considering 
what action to take the Government would have to bear in mind both the represen- 
tations of the members of Parliament and the Indian community. 

The debate was adjourned until March 29. 

Dominion Party Criticised 

When the Assembly resumed sitting on Mareb 29, Mr. Duncan Burnside, the 
Labour M. P. from Durban, made the accusation that the Dominion Party was 
deliberately whipping up the question of “Indian penetration” in Natal for elecMon 
purposes. 

Mr. Burndde scornfully pointed out that the ultra-imperialist members of the 
Dominion Party who were elected five years ago on the slogan, “Smuts would sell 
our Empire” were then thinking more about their seats than about the Empire. 
“Faced with extinction in the forthcoming election, the Dominion Party is no longer 
interested in the Empire but is using the Indian question purely for election 
purposes. Mr. Burnmde also accused that party of attempting to prejudice and influ- 
ence t^e Issue upon which the Broome Commission was sitting and about to report. 

Broome Commission Findings 

The report of Mr. Justice F. N* Broome on Indian penetration in Durban was 
tabled in the South African Assembly on April 7. 

The chief points made in the report were that in the first two months of 1943 
Indians in Durban paid more for sites in the European areas than in any complete 
year between 1927 and 1939 *, that the number of sites acquired by Indians in 
predominantly European areas in 1942 was two and a half times greater than the 
highest previous yearly total— that for 1939 ; and that the total amount paid by 
Indians in the acquisition of sites in the European areas between Qctober 1. 1940, 
and February 28, 1943, was almost equal :to the total amount paid by Indians 
for such properties in the whole period from 1927 to 3939. 

The report showed that the total number of properties acquired by Indians 
in predominantly European areas in 1942 was 195 (puiohase price £336^500— ratable 
value £241,200), the previous highest yearly total being 78 in 1939 (purchase pdee 
£99,480— ratable value £81,620). 

The report pointed out that it was not within the terms of reference of the 
Commission to investigate reasons for the Indian acquisitions of property in the 
European areas. 

Indiana’ Protest 

Before the opening of the Commission’s public sittings on March 16, 1943, 
both the Natal Indian Association and the Natal Indian Congress protested against 
the narrow scope of the inquiry. After handing in a written protest at the first 
public sitting, the Natal Indian Association withdrew from the inquiry. 

The Broome Commission regarded the non-participation jjy the Natal Indian 
Association as unfortunate since this Association had hitherto been recogni^ 
offcially as a body representing the Indian community of Natal. The Indian 
community was, however, represented by the Natal India Congress '*whose officiale 
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performed their duties with industry and ability, and the Commission had no 
reason to believe that the withdrawal of the Natal Indian Asssciation resulted in an 
insufficient investigation of any relevant matter.** 

The report added, however, that evidence on the reason for acquisition was 
not rigidly excluded during the inquiry. As the matter was not fully investigated, 
the Commission could not record any findings on this subject. 

Indian Acquisitions 

“Many reasons were advanced, and there is probably an elempnt of truth in all 
of them. The abnormal condidons brought about by the war undoubtedly play 
some part. The majority of the more wealthy urban Indians are engaged in trade. 
The facilities of trade are at present restricted, and a considerable amount of money 
that would be normally absorbed in trade is in consequence seeking other avenues 
of employment. Many Indiana, for religious and other reasons, decline all forms 
of investment that involve lending money at interest, and a great majority of them, 
as pointed out in the reports of many previous Commissions regard purchase of 
immovable property as the only desirable investment other than trade. 

“Europeans, on the other hand, with alternative forms of investment that 
appealed to them, are not driven by the abnormal present-day conditions to 
purchase immovable property to the same extent as Indians. The Commission is 
satisfied by the statistics produced by the City Council that Indian property-buying 
has increased to a greater extent than European, and this is what one would 
expect.** 

The report mentioned two other possible reasons for increased Indian acquisi- 
tions, firstly, that the general public formed a mistaken impression of the effiect of 
the 1930 Commission which found that there had been no Indian penetration in 
Durban, and, secondly^ that Indians were anxious to pass through the door while 
it was still ajar, but said that this was merely speculation. 

j. Pegging Bill Introduced In Assembly 

On April 10. the.Minister of the Interior introduced in the Assembly the 
Trading and Occupation of Land (Transvaal and Natal) Restriction Bill, which 
sought ‘*ta make further provision with regard to restrictions upon trading by 
Asiatics and occupation by them of land in the Transvaal, and to impose restxic-^ 
tions regarding acquisition and occupation of land in Natal.*’ 

The Bill which ''p^ged” the then occupation of land or premises by Asiatics 
in the municipal area or Durban to March El, 1946, has retrospective effect from 
March 22, 194B. 

The provisions of the Asiatic (Transvaal Land and Trading) Act, 1939, which 
had been renewed each year and was to expire on April 30 have been re-imposed 
for a period of three years. Under the Bill which has now become law, no 
transaction between European or Asiatic for the acquisition or occupation of premises 
will be permitted in Durban, other than under the authority of a permit issued at 
the discretion of the Minister of the interior. Such property transactions between 
European and Asiatic concluded after March 22 will be considered null and void if 
a permit in reject of the transaction were not granted within three months of the 
date after the Bill became law. 

It is laid down that in addition to ownership, the restriction will apply to the 
right to occupation of land or premises. The restrictions further apply to acquisi- 
tion: of any share in or debenture of any company which is the owner of land or 
premises or the holder of a right to occupation. 

Amhority Permits 

The terms ‘'European” i nd ^Asiatic” include any persons acting for the benefit 
of a European or Asiatic as the case may be. No European will be permitted to 
occupy premises unless the premises are considered to have been oeoupied by a 
European on March 22. Similarly, uu Asiatic will be permitted to occupy premises 
which were not occupied by an Asiatic on March 22. in both cases exceptions may 
bs made under an authority permit issued by the Minister of the Interior. 

In exercising bis powers of discretion, the Minister may “take into considera- 
tion the relative ne^s of Euro^ieans and Asiatics in the area concerned in regard 
to housing, amenities of life and eduoal^onal and recreational facilities and any 
other matteia which, in his opinion, are relevant to the question whether or not 
any uermlt appUed for should be granted. *’ 

Thepmvhicma rega^rdmg occupation win not make it unlaitful for any person to 
occupy any premmeir aw a hem fid^ guest in a hotd or to Mve as an em|do^ On 
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any premises owned or occupied by his employer. ‘•Premises” include any room or 
apartment in a_ building. 

It is provided that tbe Governor-General may, by proclamation, declare that 
the restrictive provisions for ownership and occupation shall apply in any area in 
Natal. 

Persons found guilty of contravening the Act will be liable to a fine not 
exceeding £100 or to imprisonment for a period not exceeding six months or to both. 
In case of conlinuing contravention the person concerned will be liable to a fine 
not exceeding £5 for every day during which the contravention continues. The 
court which convicted any pers m of such contravention may order his ejectment 
from the premises. 

There was no discussion, and the bill passed the first reading. 

Second Beading Of The Bill-^Minister’s Statement 

The Assembly was crowded on Ann! 14, when the Minister of the Inferior, 
Mr. Lawrence rose to move the second reading of the I'rading and Occupation of 
Land (Transvaal and Natal) Resfriction Bill, the introduction of which, he said, 
had been undertaken only after the careful examination of all facts and of the 
possibilities of solving the problem without legislation. The Government were 
satisfied, however, that a situation had arisen in Durban which, in the interests of 
Europeans as well as the Indian community, required legislative action on the lines 
proposed in the Bill. 

Dealing with the position confronting the Government that day, Mr. Lawrence 
said there had been a number of full and frank discupsions about the problem. 
Representatives of the Natal Indian A8‘<nciation had admitted that infiltration was 
undesirable at the very least since it caused friction between the two racial groups. 
That had been the attitude of the Natal Indian AssO'dation and other Indian 
representatives. 

In spite of this report the Government made further efforts to revive the 
Lawrence Committee and deal with the matter on non-statutory lines. In May 
1940, the Durban City Council had alleged that the rate of infiltration had increased 
rapidly in recent months and had urged the Government to reconstitute the 
Lawrence Committee with statutory poweis in the form of a licensing board. An 
agreed statement had been issued saying that the Government would be guided by 
the measure of co-operation which might take place in future between the Durban 
City Council and members of the Indian community and by the extent to which 
penetration took place in the meantime. It was clear from the subsequent Broome 
jReport that the fears of the Durbin City Council at that time were justified. From 
October, 1940. to February, 1943, 326 sites had been acquired at a total purchase 
price of £^1, 385. 

Broome Commission Report 

The revelation of the Broome Commission had given rise to a state of affairs in 
which the strongest feelings of the European population had been aroused. The 
Government were convinced that unless they toox action racial feeling not only in 
Natal but elsewhere, would be fanned to such a pitch that it would not be possible 
for the merits of tbe Indian claims for adequate housing and civic amenities to be 
considered calmly and dispassionately. There was no doubt that the Durban Indian 
community had a very strong and justifiable claim to improved civic amenities. Full 
representations against the Bill had been made to the Governmentby representatives 
of the Natal Indian Association and the Natal Indian Congress. These representa- 
tives had put forward their case in a fair and equitable manner which did credit 
to both bodies. He was indebted to them for the manner in which they made 
their representations. 

The Honsinff Problem 

One of the reasons advanced by Indian representatives against legislation was 
that since 1939 the Indian community had not been given opportunities of acqui- 
ring land from the Durban City.. Council from its unalienated land. Indian 
representatives contended that if the Durban City Council had provided facilities 
for Indians in decent surroundings penetration would not have taken place. It was 
on this point that he differed from the Indians. ^ ** 

The two reports submitted by the Broome Committee had shown that of the 
800 properties purchased by Indians in predominantly European areas in Durban 
less than 30 per cent were occupied by Indians. Th^e figures did not show that 
“house hunting” by Indians had led to penetration. Undoubtedly, the reason why 
Indians purchased these sites was to invest their suiplus money. For a large 
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section of the Indian community in Durban there was a much greater need for 
housing than had been hitherto provided* 

The Indian Association had contended that from September, 1940, to July, 
1941, there had been only three acquisitions in one particular block during the time 
the Lawrence Committee was still functioning* The Broomel Commission, however, 
showed that in 1940 there had been 59 acquisitions of property by Indians in this 
area and in 194 1 there had been 77 cases, and that was duiing the time when the 
Lawrence Committee was still functioning. That contention was a vindication of 
the claim by the Durban City Council that the Lawrence Committee had failed. It 
was an indication that attempts to deal with the matter along voluntary lines had 
failed. 

Not A Segregation Law 

It had been contended that the Bill was a violation of the Cape Town Agree- 
ment of 1927- This Bill, however, was not segregation legislation* It was an 
interim and temporary measure, providing for a standstill for three years. It was 
aimed not only against the Indian community but also against European sellers. 
The moral blame for what had happened in Durban did not rest solely with the 
Indian community, but also with those Europeans who had enabled such a state of 
affairs to arise. The Cape Town Agreement had not excluded the possibility of 
some form of legistation becoming necessary in future, In 1927 when Dr, Malan 
as Minister of the Interior tabled the agreement he stated that the agreement did 
not in any respect surrender the Government’s right to deal with the Indian 
problem by legislation in whatever way it thought just. The Bill before the House 
was not in conflict with the Gape Town Agreement. It prohibited acquisition of 
property by an Indian from a European and vice versa. 

It was not possible for the Government to take a decision on the allegations 
that adequate housing and other civic amenities had not been provided for the 
Indian community in Durban. It was, therefore, intended to proceed immediately 
with the appointment of a commission presided over by a judge of the Supreme 
Court, to inquire into and report on matters affecting the Indian community in 
Natal with special reference to housing and health needs, civic amenities and 
adequate residential and educational facilities, and to make recommendations on the 
steps necessary further to implement the Cape Town Agreement of 1927. 

Greater Oivie Amenities 

He fully accepted the goodwill of the representatives of the Indian community 
in Natal, but the fate of the Lawrence Committee had shown that which many 
Indians had been prepared to observe the gentleman’s agreement, and refrain from 
buying property in predominantly European areas, others had deliberately bought up 
as much property as was possible in such areas. It was clear that the present 
position in Durban could not be allowed to continue in the interests of both the 
sections and that penetration had to stop. Europeans had to recognise, however, 
that greater civic amenities had to be provided for Indians. In this Bill the 
Government was trying to create the necessary atmosphere for the achievement of 
such a solution. In the meantime, the Durban City Oouncil would be placed on 
its trial. The Government under the Bill had power to remove the protection now 
temporarily given to the city of Durban, and the Durban City Council should 
clearly understand that both tlie sections had to be dealt with on an equitable 
basis, It was intended to invite members of the Indian community to serve on the 
commission to be appointed. He understood that in the Transvaal a stage had been 
reached where within a few months it should be possible finally to deal with those 
individual stands on proclaimed areas referred to by the Feetham Commission. 

It was correct to say that there was at present a very cordial relationship 
between the Europeans and the Indian community in the Transvaal. In the 
Government’s opinion this was primarily attributable to the fact that control had 
hma exercised sympathetically under the 1939 Act, and in consequence conditions 
had not arisen which might have led to friction between the two racial groups. In 
these circumstances the Government considered it to be most inopportune to remove 
the control and subject the Indians probably to an anti-Asiatic campaign. The 
control exercised in the Transvaal in the last three and a half years had not been 
to the detriment of the Indian community, Bepresentatives of the Transvaal 
Indian Congress, who had so eloquently and fairly urged the Government to 
remove this control should remember that the object was the uplift of the Indian 
community. They should take a long view. 

In Mr* Lawrence said he realised that the Indian community felt 
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ino<^t deeply about this matter. **I would urge them, however, to take a long view 
and realise that this position, wHfh has arisen, would, if not dealt with now, only 
kad to their detriment, and it is in that spirit that I commend this Bill to the 
House,” 

Pensions Enhaneed 

Mr, Laurence announced that the I'reasiiry had agreed that grants payable to 
Indians under the old age and indigent pension scheme should be increased to 23 
shillings and to 20 shillings monthly for persons living in laige towns and rural 
areas. 

Dr. J. H. Hof in eye’s Plea 

The Minister of Finance, Dr, /. H, Hofmeyr, said there were certain provisions 
in the Bill of which he did not approve ond for which he could not accept respon- 
sibility. “Rather than do so, I have tendered my resignation as member of Govern- 
ment to the Prime Minister. The Prime Minister has, however, askfd me not to 
press my resignation, urginc on me the need in the present emergency of a united 
front being maintained for the furlheiance ot the war cfort. On that account I 
have agreed to remain in ti.e Cabinet, It being understood that I do not accept 
responsibility for the prorosals in the Bill to whiv'h I object, and that I retain a 
free hand in that regard.” 

Giving his reasons for not withholding his support from the Durban portion 
of the Bill, Dr. Hofmeyr said that while taere had been pressure from outside to 
apply pegging to the whole of Natal it was only being applied to Durban. Pegging 
was in a form which was non-discriminating. Taken as a whole the decision of the 
Government concerning Natal took a<n»ount of ffi(*ts. He cnn&idcred it fair and 
reasonable in all circumstances, and although from some points of view he regretted 
it, he thought it necessaiy, and was piei.arcii to 8up))urt it. 

He did not object to the provi»ions of the Bill extending the period of protec- 
tion in the Transvaal, but did object most strongly to the remaining provisions 
affecting the Transvaal, The problem of the Transvaal was entirely different from 
that of Natal, In Natal the problem was primarily one of purchase of property by 
Indians* In the Transvaal outside the “Feetharn areas” no Asiatic could purchase 
property. The penetration problem in the Transvaal* therefore, was almost exclusi- 
vely one of trading, and to a jicgl’igible extent one of occupation without trading. 
While proposals in this Bill affecting Natal were not discriminatory, provisions of 
the 19d9 law which it was no«v proposed to extend, were discriminatory, and 
applied only to Asiatics, The proposals affecting Natal took account of facts, and 
he supported them ; the pioposals affecting the Transvaal did not take account of 
facts, and he did not support them. He had been asked to say that that was also 
the attitude of two United Party legislators, Mr. Kenridgc and Mr* Alexander, 

What was indefeusible about this Bill was that the findings of the Judicial 
Commission were accepted when they suited one’s own i)oint of view and brushed 
aside when thej did not. In South Africa there was nothing to stop Europeans 
having it both ways, but that was a course of action which one’s reason could not 
commend and one’s sense of justice could not approve* 

The theory that the interim legislation of 1939 accounted for the cordial relation- 
ship between the Europeans and the Asiatics in the TransNaal was entirely unten- 
able. The Broome Com mission had shown that the position in the Transvaal had 
been held quite comfortably from 19^^? to 1939 without such interim legislation* 
The statement that this kgislalion in the Transvaal was designed to protect the 
Indians against possible anti- Asiatic feeling would not deceive the Indians. They 
knew why the legislation had been introduced originally, and they bad a shrewd 
idea why it was to be re-enacted now 

'"Regretfully I have to say that I can only regard, this proposal for an unjus- 
tified prolongation of an unlustifiable piece of discriminatory legislation as a sur- 
render to racial and colour prejudice, and with that surrender I must decline to be 
associate,” concluded Dr. Hofmeyr* 

Col. Stallard’s Support 

The Minister of Mines, Ool. Stallard, said that the peoples of South Africa 
had resolved that amalgamation was not in the interests of any of them. A rela- 
tionship had to be found between the peoples living iu the same country, who were 
not prepared to amalgamate, or even to live in close juxtaposition. He did not 
think that any population could complacenly watch its character being radically 
changed and altered. He did not think that any city in the would woula sit back 
quietly and watch that happen. He believed that if similar penetration by 
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Europeans in the Indian city of Benares were to take place the people of Benares 
would take action and sit back* He believed that a great deal of money which 
had been invested in properties in Natal had come irom^ the Transvaal. These 
people were not concerned with the preserving of good relations between the races 
but with their own selfish advantage. The provisions of the Bill were minimum 
with which the possible could be faced with equanimity. He accepted all the 
provisions of the Bill and thought that the question of extending the provisions 
applicable to Durban to other parts should receive immediate attention. The real 
clauses which were exerting feeling were the clauses dealing with N atal, not the 
clauses dealing with the Transvaal. , ^ . 

He understood that three former Agents-Genf‘rRl for India in the Union 
had sent a cable to the Prime Minister appealing to him to drop the Bill on the 
ground that it would upset those Indians who still believed that India should 
remain a partner in the British Empire. 

Declaration Of 19 '22 

That appeal, if well founded, would naturally receive primary consideration 
from him (Gol. Btallard) and his colleagues in the Dominion Party, because they 
attached the greatest value to the component part of the Empire holding together. 
If any course of action was likely to militate against that, it would have to receive 
the most careful consideration. He had the greatest regard for the personalities of 
Sastri and other former Agents-General, and anything they said he treated with 
the greatest respect. But what value was there in their appeal and argument ? 
Firstly, it appeared to be based on a misapprehension about the basis on which the 
component paits of the Empire had come together and proposed to remain together. 
He attached gieat importance to the declaration of the 1922 Conference of Prime 
Ministers of the British Commonwealth that each community would enjoy complete 
control of its own population. The former Agent-General were entirely wrong in 
implying they were entitled to interfere with or criticise the way in which 
the composition of the South African community was dealt with. 

He had been informed that a mass meeting of Indians in Durban the previous 
day had called upon the Government to abandon the proposed legislation and to 
convene a round table conference with the Government of India. It was the habit 
of rich people who were prepared to risk the interests of their country to make 
appeals to democratic institutions so as to cover their tracks. He did not think 
anything fruitful would emerge from a round table conference. The Government 
wanted as far as possible to avoid doing anything which might exasperate Indians 
and wanted to dissipate the idea that the legitimate needs of the Indian population 
would be neglected. 

Mr. M, J. Vandenherg (Labour Krugersdorp) said that the Labour Party 
supported the Government on the Bill. 

Dr. Malan’s Demand 

The Opposition Leader, Dr D. Malan, congratulated OoL Stallard and the 
Dominion Party and other Natal members of Parliament on having exercised so 
much pressure on the Government that the Government had agreed not only to 
stabilise the position in the 'fransvaal but also to recognise the danger iu Natal and 
include Natal under the provisions of the Bill. If speedy and effective measures 
were not taken Natal would soon be lost to the European race. He did not 
propose to impede the passage of the Bill, but considered that it should be passed 
in an improved form and should not remain a temporary measure. 

Dr. Malan said that the appointment of the Agent* General for India had been 
made for quite a different reason than what his presence iu South Africa meant 
to-day. To-day the presence of the High Oommissioner for India meant unfair 
interference by another country in the affairs of South Africa. 

Dr. Malan moved an amendment that the order for the second reading be 
disoharged and that the subject be referred to a select committee, which should be 
instructed to make provision fox the application to Natal of the restrictions 
applying to occupation and purchase of land in the Transvaal. The select 
committee should be instructed to report not later than April 19 and to introduce 
the amended Bill. 

The^ amendment also sought further to instruct the Government during the 
next session of Parliament to introduce a more comprehensive measure providing 
for efi^tive ^gregation of European and non-European residential areas in Durban 
and for definite and satisfactory measures to prevent penetridilon by Asiatics in 
Natal and the ftanstaah 
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The Speaker ruled out of order the second part of Dr. Jfa/an’s amendment. 

Field Marshal Smuts Explains 

The Prime Minister, Field Marshal Smufs^ said that the Government could not 
accept the amendment. The Bill was necessary. The Government were anxious 
to have it on the Statute Book as soon as possible and no dilatory motion or any 
motion, even if it were acceptable to the Government, which would mean postpone- 
ment of the passage of the Bill for any length of time, could be accepted* 

The Government had hoped that it would not be necessary to deal with this 
matter during the war* The Government regretted anything which gave the appear- 
ance that it was going against a country like India which was engaged in the war 
with South Africa* There were very grave reasons why the Government did not 
want to take action, but they had no choice. The issue had been forced on the 
Government by Indians themselves, not the whole Indian community, but a 
minority who had no regard for the interests of the country or Indians themselves. 
The country was faced with the position that in Durban — which was a European 
city and which the Government were determined should remain a European City— 
large-scale Indian penetration was going on. After a great deal of argument it had 
been proved and admitted that there had been large-scale penetration since 1939. 

The Second Broome Oommisi-ion proved that penetration had been proceeding 
at a pace such as had never been known befoie* and in the circumstances the 
Government had been obliged to act. He did not know whether the first Broome 
Beport had encouraged certain elements to embark on the policy on which they had 
embarked. The fact was, however, that there bad been a complete change since 
1939. 

Governments Intention 

He made no charge against the whole Indian population, the vast majority of 
whom were good, haidworking people. The Government intended to make a proper 
judicial inquiry into the whole ailuation. Only by exploring carefully the relations 
between Indians and Europeans in this country could it be possible to evolve a 
measure that would lead to amitj. It might perhaps be Iar^>ely by agreement that 
a satisfactory solution of the problem might be found. Ihe problem was one that 
could not easily be solved. He was sure, however, that after a competent body had 
examined the question fresh light might be thrown on it and a new method of 
action found* 

The country should not lose its head and attempt the impossible because 
failure might be disastrous not only to Indians but to Europeans as well. Eighty 
per cent or more of the Indians in South Afiica today were South African born 
and part of the South Afiican people. At present they invaiiahly looked to the 
Government of India but he supposed that in time they would learn to look to 
public opinion and the European community in South Africa for justice and 
fairplay. But at present their weakness was that they immediately appealed to 
outside opinion and in that way the mode of solution was more difficult 

The country must be fair to its Indian people. The Government and the 
people of the country were bound to carry out the policy of the Cape Town 
Agreement. Complaints by Indians about tbeir treatment should be investigated. They 
should not be made to feel that they are outcasts. Whereas in Natal the position was 
getting worse, jn the Transvaal where there was control the situation had improved. 
The relations between Europeans and Indians in the Transvaal to-day were good. 
He had come to the conclusion that the Transvaal system should be applied to 
Natal during the interim period pending investigation. The provisions applied to 
the Transvaal were, therefore, extended to Natal under the Bill. 

Concluding, Field Marshal Smuts asked the House to pass the Bill before the 
end of the session. 

Opposition To Bill 

Mrs. F. Af. L. Ballinger (Native Representative) said that a real appeal to 
racial prejudice had been made in Natal by a minority composed of the followers 
of the Minister of Mines, Colonel Stallard. She disagreed with General Smuts’ 
declaration that Durban was a European city. It was a South African city, and like 
ail South African cities its wealth and development had been built by the combined 
efforts of a number of racial groups. A great deal of the prosperity in Durban 
resulted from the services of me Indian community. The Durban Oii^ Council had 
not made an attempt to provide facilities for the Indian population. The £ 2,000,000 
which it now advertised it was going to spend on facilities ror Asiatics was to be 
spent in the future. 
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Mrs. Ballinger said it was time tbat South Africa learned to govern instead 
legislating. European prestige could not be maintained by falling back continually 
the bludgeon. 

She hoped tbat the petition she had presented asking that representatives of 
j Indian community be admitted to the bar of the House would be accepted. 

Dr. Donges (Nationalist Party) said there was only one royal road by which 
) Minister of Finance could signify disagreement with his Cabinet colleagues and 
it was not to tender resignation but to resign. Dr. Hofmeyr*s present course was 
attempt to have things both ways. 

ATr. J. H. Grobler (New Order Party) said that whatever sympathy was felt 
Indians in South Africa would disappear if they continued their appeals to the 
wernment of India. 

Mr, G, K, Hemming (Native Eepresentative) said that the Premier and the 
wernment seemed to have been engineered into a situation from which they 
md it difficult to withdraw. 

Official Reply 

“Bill purely an Interim measure” 

The Minister of the Interior, Mr. Lawrence, replying to the debate, said that 
3 judicial inquiry which the Government intended to hold would not apply to 
3 Transvaal. It was the Government’s intention to inquire into social welfare and 
3 civic amenities available for the Indian population in Natal. -It had become 
lar during the debate that the main bone of contention between the Indian 
pulation and the European population in Durban was the provision of civic and 
using amenities, and the Government was anxious to thrash the matter out. 

Great problems had still to be dealt with in regard to the Indian population 
the Transvaal. There was, for instance, the question of ownership of land, 
.rliament had already exempted certain areas in the Witwaters Rand from the 
^visions of the Gold Law, but the Indian community contended that these areas 
re insufficient to meet their legitimate needs. That was correct and the Govein- 
jnt might have to go further not merely in the proclaimed areas but also in the 
ral areas. The Indian population in the Tiansvaal was entitled to an iocrease in 
3 licences and the Government would have to develop a system under which 
;itimate expansion by Indians could be met without, at the same time, impinging 
predominantly European areas. 
f Trading Licences 

The Murray Oommission had reported that the number of Asiatic trading 
enees had not been disproportionate to the total growth of the Indian population, 
the last three and a half years he had issued about 2,(X)0 permits for new licences 
id this was not disproportionate to the growth of the Indian population. It was 
e slow drift which in the long run caused difficulty. It was as much in the 
terests of the Indian community as it was in the interests of the European 
immunity that the cordial relationship that existed between Europeans and Indians 
the Transvaal should not be changed and that an atmosphere should not be 
eated which would make it impossible to deal with vitally important matters 
loh as the releasing of additional land for Indians and the providing of proper 
)using amenities. 

Mr. Lawrence reiterated that the Bill was purely an interim measure. Apart 
om the Native Representatives, there had not been any adverse criticism of the 
inoiples of the Bill. The Minister pointed out that the Bill provided for 
.tension of restrictions to other parts of Natal and if circumstances arose which 
stified an inquiry in any particular area this could be done at once. It was the 
ovemment’s intention to proceed along those lines. The difference between the 
'esent Government and the Government in which Dr. D. F* Malan had been the 
[inister of the Interior was that Dr. Malaria Government bowed to representations 
om the Government of India. The Government of India rightly and properly 
lade representations to the present Government, but the present Government 
coposed with great regret and under compulsion of circumstances to proceed with 
lis legislation. 

Bill Passes Second Reading 

Dr. Malan^e amendment to refer the Bill to a Select Committee was rejected 
y 83 votes to 31, Native Representatives voting with the Govern men t. 

The motion for the second reading wss carried, the Opposition voting with the 
Government, only three Native Representatives voting against the Ministry. Dr. 
iofmeyr did not vote at either division. The United Party legislators fc. M* 
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Alexander and Mr* M* Kenridge^ who, Dr. Hofmeyr said, previously want^ to be 
psoeiated with him in his attitude on the Bill, did not vote on Ihe second division 
but voted against Dr. Malan^e amendment. 


Move To Extend Scope Of Bill 

The Assembly went into committee on April 20 on the Bill vrhen Mr. €* E, 
Swart (Nationalist Party) moved that the “pegging” provisions be applied to the 
whole of Natal. 

Mr. J. (?. Derbyshire (Dominion Party) said it was true that in Natal there 
was a strong feeling that the Bill should apply to the whole of Natal, While the 
Dominion Party would like to see the provisions of the Bill applied to the whole of 
Natal, they were prepared to make a gesture to the Indian community. They 
would oppose Mr. Swarfs amendment and instead of the City Council of Durban 
being placed on trial, as the Minister of the Interior stated during the second 
reading of the Bill, the Indian community would be placed on trial. If Indian 
penetration continued in other parts of Natal, the Dominion Party would be com- 
pelled to ask the Government to apply the provisions of the Mil to the whole of 
Natal. 

Mr. jD. B. Molteno (Native Eepreeenfative) moved an amendment deleting the 
retrospective provision of the Bill. 

Mr. F, JBt, AcuU (Dominion Party) said that whenever the Durban Council had 
tried to establish Indian villages, Indian leaders had advised the rank and file to 
boycott them. 

Mrs. V, M, L. Ballinger (Native Eepresentative) said that natives had some 
land basis, but the Indians had nothing. They were a commercial people, who had 
to live in towns 

Mr. J. 8, Marwick (Dominion Party) alleged that in most cases wealthy 
Indians had borrowed money for penetrating into Natal. 

Mr. Lawrence said it seemed to him to be incumbent upon the Government to 
appoint a commission as soon as the Bill had been placed on the Statute Book to 
inquire into the position at Pietermaritzburg and it might be that the commission 
would have to make inquiries in other places. 

Mr. Lawrence added that the Government could not be expected to ask the 
commission to undertake a series of inquiries, unless there was prima facie evidence 
that what was taking place in Dm ban was also taking place in other centres. The 
local authorities would have the onus of submitting such evidence in the shape of 
facts and figures. He envisaged the appointment of some one of the status of Mr. 
Justice Broome, who would be asktd from time to time to make au ad hoc inquiry* 
upon the result of which the Goveriinient would base its decision. 

He did not believe that the Indian community would rush to buy property in 
areas of Natal outside Durban in advance of legislation. Such action would prove 
conclusively that certain members of the Indian community were being provocative. 
He did not believe that Indians would prejudice their own case this way, and hoped 
that if some Indians were prepared to do so, the more responsible members of the 
Indian community would deter them. He 'very much appreciated the attitude of 
the Dominion Party which had not fallen to the blandishments of the Opposition. 


Amendments Lost 

At the resumption of the committee stage of the Bill, Mr, Swarfs amendment 
urging that the ‘"pegging” provisions be applied to the whole of Natal, and Mr. 
Molteno^s amendment to delete the retrospective provision of the Bill were both 
rejected. 

A clause prolonging the restriction of Asiatics’ trading rights in the Transvaal 
imposed in 1939 was approved. 

Mr, Swart (Nationalist Party) moved another amendment seeking to delete the 
provision that a permit might be granted for exemption from the provision that no 
European might enter into an agreement with an Asiatic for the acquisition or 
occupation by either party to the agreement of land or premises in the Durban 
municipal area or other proclaimed area in Natal, or for me acquisition of shares or 
debentures in a company owning such land or premises. 

Mr. Swart also moved that the prohibition should apply to the acquisition 
or occupation of land or premises by Asiatics and not to acquisition or occupation 


by Europeans. 

The Minister of the Interior, Mr. Lawrence, said that if Mr* Swart's amend* 
meat was approved the basis of reciprocity in the provisions of the Bill afiecling 
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Natel would be abandoned. It was not Intended to prevent repurchase by 
Europeans of properties previously acquired by Asiatics in the predonoinantly 
Europ“n areas, and permits could be obtained for such repurchases. The Govern- 
mtended that this legislation should be discnminatory, as inany Europeans 
were Ced inlhis matter just as many Indians were. He regreted the fact mat 
Sits intention of the Government had not been sufficiently emphasised by certain 
opoonentB of the Bill, and the impression had been created that the Bill discrimi- 
nated aeainst one particular racial group. , . , ... 

^ Molteno (Hative Representative) moved deletion of the, provision preventing 
the cMciusion of an agreement between a European and an Asiatic for the acqui- 
sition of shares or debentures in companies owning land or premises 

Mr Lawrence said he was prepared to give the assurance that purchase by 
FiiMUMns of land or premises occupied by Asiatics in the predominantly European 
SX would be encouraged and that permits would be granted for such repurchases. 
He wS give the same assurance about repurchase by Asiatics of land or premises 

^Mr^^wart’s'ani ^rf Moltieno’s further amendments were rejected and the Bill 

Late^tiie Minister of the Interior, Mr. Lawrence, moved the third reading 
of the Bill* which was passed. 

Tn the South African Senate on March 22, the Minister of the Interior, Mr. 
LotOT-CTcrindicated that Government would during the session introduce legislation 
rosSng Indian “penetration” into the urban residental areas of Natal. The 
iSSn of this legislation was contingent upon the findings of the Broome 
OomnSstion which under Mr. Justice Broome,, had been taking evidence of the 
depreciation of European areas by Indian property purchases. , - . ^ . 

allcgett ae£ attended to the question of alleged Iiidim 

s^fitirAiicn into predominantly European areas of Natal. I realise Government will 
Te^SS with^disoriminatory legislation, but I also realise that people in Durban 
nnli eettine restive but that the situation has taken a racial aspect and 
unless serious things might, hapnen-riots might occur.” 

Mr Lawrence announced that legislation might be introduced in the next four 
weekd and would be retrospective until that day-that was aimed against speculation. 

Ruling to alleged infiltration of Indians into predominantly European areas 
in N^^Mr.^Lawrence said in the Benate that the frequent talks he ^.d wi* the 
S the Indian community and representatives of the Durban Oity Council 
Bad ifflulted in a conference in Pretoria some time ago when some serious allega- 
timis were made, if the allegations made by the Durban City Council were corrMt 
and if U was true that the position was getting out of hand which seemed to be 
the Governioaenti v?ould have to act* , . , . 

““if^the Goveroment, Mr. Lawrence said, decided to legislate, such legislation 
would have to take effect from that day, the day on which he was informing the 
TnffiL community that the Government intended to act. The Government could 
dnf allow the people to rush in and put through transactions in the hope of evading 
anvleoslation that might be made. The only course open to Government was 
wialation and such legislation would have to be passed in this session. The whole 
rested on the findings of the Broome Oommission. . 

The respective provisions of the proposed legislation might also be applied by 
the Governor-General by proclamation to any other area in Natal after a oommis- 
atan reported on the expediency of such artion. , „ ^ .. , 

^ The Minister later introduced in the Senate the Trading and Occupation of 
Tiftud (Transvaal and Natal) Bestriction Bill. l- \ *a 

^ Sneaking during the debate Senator. E. M. Basner (Native Representative) said 
the Bill was not only an unfair measure but a symptom of a diseased social 
^det which Bongt to solve all difficulties by appeasing the man who had power at 
the expense of the man without power and wealth* He asserted that public opiuion 
^ reflected in newspapers, including one Durban newspaper, was against the Bill. 

® Senator (?* Eartog said he hoped that ‘‘pegging” would lead to voluntary 
, geparation but, if it did not, he hoped a policy oi separation would be enforced* 

Minister’s Reply 

Mie Minister of the Interior, Mr* Lawrence, replying to the debate said that 
with the exception of Mr* Brookes and Mr* Basner, the Bill had received the bless- 
jnjg of the Senate. He said that the Government of India, in mahhig tepresente* 
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tions about the Bill» was not actinpr agcainst constitutional practice nor ap^ainst 
precedent. The problem in Durban was not merely one of adequate honsiniz: raelli- 
ties for the Indian community. If it had been so, one would not have expected to 
find Indians purchasinjr in European areas premises they did not occupy. There was 
undoubtedly a serious shortaj^e of housing for the Indian community, but this was 
not the sole cause of penetration. 

As evidence of the Government's hovafiie^, a i^rovision had been inserted in the 
Bill that the proclaimed area could be deoroflaimed before three years expired and 
this placed the onus on the local authorities. If the Durban Citv Council ])rovided 
proper housing facilities for all sections of the community, various racial groups 
would avail themselves of those facilities and there would be natural segreiratiou. If 
this happened, it would be the duty of tlie Government to withdraw the legislation 
and place it in cold storage. He said this as his persona! opinion. He hoped the 
Indian community m Natal would assist the Government in th s standstill period. 
The Government was not animated by any anti -Asiatic feeling. The Government 
was anxious to help Indiana. He honed the Indian community would very care- 
fully consider the matter before refusinj to co-operate with the Government. 

The Bill passed its third reading in the Senate on April 26 without discussion. 

Dr, Khare’a Statement in Assembly 

^ Moving “that the position arising out of the pegging legislation in South 
Africa be taken into consideration”, the Hon’ble Dr. N, B, Khare^ Member for 
Indians Overseas, Government of India, said in the Central Assembly on 
July, 30 : ^ 

Sir, in response to one of those periodic waves of anti-Asiatic prejudice which, 
from time to time, besmirches the name of JSouth Africa and which the Union 
Government find difficult to resist, there has been recently enacted there the 
Trading ahd Occupation of Land (Transvaal and Natal) Eestriction Act, usually 
known as the Pegging Bill, It has the two following effects: 

(0 In the Transvaal, it extends for a further three years the provisions of the 
interim legislation enacted for the year in 1939 and extended for another two years 
in 1911, b;y which purchases of property by Indians in areas not already subject to 
other restrictions are prohibited without the special permission of the Minister. 

(i*) In Natal, it prohibits Indians from purchasing property and Europeans 
from selling property to Indians in predominantly European areas in Durban with^ 
out the Minister's permission and provides for the extension of similar provisions to 
other areas in Natal on sufficient cause being shown after enquiry. There have 
been hitherto no statutory restrictions upon Ibe acquisition of land by Asiatics in 
Natal, though provision exists for the in&ertion of an anti- Asiatic clause in title 
deeds. 

History of Indian Emigration 

Indian emigration to Natal began iu 1860 upon the request of European plan- 
ters through the Governor. Reports reached India that the emigrants were ill- 
treated, and Indian emigration declined to such an extent that planters 
continued to complain of a shortage of labour. An enquiry held in the colony 
revealed that the reports were well-founded ; apart from other ill-treatment, wages 
were habitually held in arrears and In many cases not paid at all. 

Emigration to Natal was stopped by the Government of India in 1866. It was 
reopened in 1874 on the enactment of measures by the Natal Government which 
provided that the indentured labourer, on the expiry of his indenture, might com- 
mute his return passage to India to a parcel of land for free settlement, 

European fears of Indian expansion in Natal expressed themselves as early as 
1880, and in 1887 a Commission appointed by the Natal Government reported that 
“the majority of the white colonists are strongly opposed to the presence of the 
Tree' Indian as a rival and competitor either in agricultural or commercial pursuits. 
As a result of pressure by the white colonists the enactments providing for free 
settlement of ex-indentured labourers were repealed. 

Hr. Joseph Chamberlain's Note 

In 1894, the Natal Parliament passed a measure depriving Indians of the 
parliamentary franchise, Mr Joseph Qhamberlain^ in refusing to recommend the 
Bill for Eoyal Assent, said, “The Bill involves in a common disability all natives 
of India without exception and provides no machinery by which an Indian can free 
himself from this disability, whatever his intelligence, his education, or his status 
in the country. To assent to thie measure would be to put an affront on people of 
India such as no British Parliament could be a party to. 
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And in speaking? to the Colonial Conference in 1897, Mr, Chamberlain said, 
‘We ask you also to bear in mind the traditions of the Empire, which makes no 
distinction in favour of, or acjainst, race or colour, and to exclude by reason of 
their colour or by reason of their race all Her Majesty’s Indian subjects or even all 
Asiatics would be an act so offensive to those people that it would be most painful, 

I am quite certaiti, to Her Majesty^ to have to sanction it.*' 

Her Majesty’s potential suffering appears to have caused little concern to many 
of the white colo lists in Natal who struck by their policy of using Indians for their 
own enrichment while denying them ordinary human rights and privileges, com- 
parable to the policy of the snake in the fable, which lets the rat make a hole and 
then occupies it itself. Some, however, saw the inequity of such a policy. 

Indian Labour's Contribution 

In 1907, a Commission in the colony reported that ‘absolute and conclusive 
proof has been put forth before the Commission that several industries owe their 
existence and present condition entirely to indentured labour. The Indians are 
industrious, law-abiding and on the whole sober in their habits and it has been 
proved that their presence has had no injurious effect on the morals of the ‘whites’ 
or the ‘natives’. 

In 1908, Sir Liege Hulett, speaking in the Natal Parliament, said ; “The con- 
dition of the colony before the importation of Indian labour was one of gloom, it 
was one that then and there threatened to extinguish the vitality of the country, 
and it was only by the Government assisting the importation of labour that the 
country began at once to revive. 

The coast has been turned into one of the most prosperous parts of South 
Africa.” 

There were those in England, too, who felt themselves compelled to voice their 
disapproval of the Natal policy. 

In 1908, Lord Ourzon said, ‘‘In the first place, as regards South Africa itself, 
the Indian ‘coolie’, or at any rate the educated man who is behind the Indian 
‘coolie’ and who has conducted this agitation, sees that the coolie or the artisan is 
invited and even encouraged to emigrate fiom India. We send him to a colony 
which he enriches by his labour and then the society there appears to turn round upon 
him as if he were a pariah dog. He is penalised there not for his vices but for his 
virtues. It is because he is a sober, industrious, frugal and saving man that he is 
such a formidable economic danger ; and then the Indian remembers that at any rate 
in a large number of oases he has fought for the British Empire in South Africa 
and that it was largely owing to his efforts that Natal was saved.” 

“Insolont Injustice” 

In the Transvaal, the Provincial Government was always in favour of a 
declared policy of segregation. By a law of 1885, amended in 1887. Asiatics were 
forbidden to live except in such areas and locations as may be set aside for them on 
sanitary grounds. 

This law and its interpretation was the subject of much controversy between 
His Majesty’s Government and the Republican Government, a controversy which 
was reflected in a speech by Lord Lansdowne, Secretary of State for War and an 
ex- Viceroy of India, who stated a few weeks after the outbreak of the Boer War 
that of all the misde^s of the Boers none filled him with so much anger as their 
treatment of British Indians and proceeded to paint a lurid picture of the political 
evils which might have been expected to follow in India itself if England had failed 
to put an end to such insolent injustice. 

After the Boer War, the Transvaal became a Crown Colony. In 1902 and 
again in 1904. the Governor, Lord Milner, put forward proposals for the registration 
of Am^itics^ In Mr. Joseph Chamberlain rejected the proposal and said that 
it would be Impossible to defend what would practically be a continuance of the 
South African Republic against which Her Majesty's Government had so 
strongly and repeatedly protested. 

Wliat Lord Horley Said 

It is an irony of fate that the self-same insolent injustice as described by Lord 
Lansdowne is being perpetrated even to-day on the defenceless South African Indians 
by the British and the Boer combining into a double-barrelled gun for the 
annlhUation of Indian interests in South Africa. ^ 

In 1904^ Mt. Lyttletoii, while agreeing to the introduction of an Immigration 
Grdinance to restrict the entry of Indians in the future by apidying a dictation Jtest 
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language, refused to sanction legislation taking away rights for 
which Indians had contended in republican days and which had subsequently been 
assured to them, European opinion in the Transvaal was, however, by all means 
satisned and continued efforts were made to impose further restrif*tion8 upon Asiatics* 
In speaking of the Immigration Restriction Act of 1907, which incidentally gave 
rise to Mr. Gandhi^s first passive resistance movement in South Africa, Lord Morhy 
said, ‘ The Act may work grave injusl ice since British Indian suhiects who had 
before 1902 acquired domicile in the Transvaal but having temporarily left the Colony, 
had not registered themselves, may under its provision be debarred from re-entry.’^ 

Townships Act And Gold Law 

In 1908 the Townships Act and the Gold Law, which consolidated the position 
regarding occupation and ownership in proclaimed land and contained stringent 
provisions against Asiatics and ‘coloured persons,’ were passed. 

In 1910, the Union of tSouth Africa was established and from that date for- 
ward, matters afiecting Indians became a Union Government responsibility, though 
the laws of the constituent parts of the Union remained in force. In 1913 an Immi- 
gration Bill was introduced arid passed which was the cause of Mr. Gandhi’s second 
and more spectacular pa"<»ive resirtance cam] aign. 

It was in relation to this legislaiion Ihat the Viceroy, Lord Hardmge, speaking 
in Madras, said, “Recently your conapartriots in Sonih Africa have taken matters 
into their own hands by organising ^bat is called passive resistance to laws which 
they consider invidious and unjust— an opinion which vre who watch their struggle 
from afar cannot but share. They have violated, as they intended to violate, t^jose 
laws, with full knowledge of the i^enalties involved and ready with all courage and 
patience to endure those penalties. In all this they Lave the sympathy of India 
deep and burning— aud not only of India, but ot all ihuse who like myself, without 
being Indians themselves, have ieeliugs of sympatliy for the people of this country.” 

Gandhi-Smuits Agreement 

In 1914, Mr. Gandhi came to terms with General Smuts and the passive 
resistance movement ended, but under the Iinmigratiou Act all Indians were, by 
an order of the Minister, deemed undesirable and constquently became prohibited 
immigrants. At the Imperial War Conference in 1917 and 1918, General Smuts 
said, “Once the white community in South Africa were rid of the fear that they were 
going to be fiooded by unlimited immigration from India, all the other questions 
would be considered snosidiary and would liecome easily and.perfeetly soluole ; the 
fear, which formerly obsessed the settlers there has been removed ; the great 
principle of restricting immigration for which they have contended is on our 
Statute Book. Mr, Burton, speaking on behalf of South Africa, said, “It is only fair 
to say, and it is the truth that we nave found that the Indians in our mLlst in South 
Africa who form in some parts a very substantial portion of the population are good, 
law-abiding, quiet citizens and it is only our duty to sue that they are treated as 
human beings with feelings like our own and in a pl'oper manner.” 

Gen. Smuts’ Tribute To Indian Troops 

Speaking elsewhere of the tro >p8 who had served under him, Gen. Smuts said, 
‘•I wish here publicly to repeat that 1 have had no more loyal, devoted and brave 
troops under me than those troops from the Indian Empire and I think the young South 
Africans who went with me, who fought side by side with those heroes from Asia 
to-day have more kindly feelings than they had before towards the Indian popula- 
tion of South Africa.” These sentiments ai))>aTently have now gone with the wind \ 

Feelings, however, were not so easily mollified and as a result of pressure by 
the Government of India and the Secretary of State a OoramisBion was set up in 
1920 to consider the question of Indian trading and property rights- This 
Commission, in recommending i^ainst ‘compulsory s^regation of Asiatics* said, 
“We find ourselves wholly unable to support the policy of repression which was 
advocated by some of the witnesses. Indiscriminate segregation of Asiatics in 
locations and similar restriedve measures would result in eventually reducing 
them to heiotry. Such measures, apart from their injustice and inhumanity, would 
degrade the Asiatic and react upon the European.” ' 

The Capetown Agreement 

The Union Government* nevertheless, willingly or unwillingly, found the 
pressure of European opinion too strong, and in General Hertzog s Govern- 

ment introduced the Areas Reservation Bill. Dr, Malan, introducing the BUI, said 
that the measure frankly started from the general supposition that the Indian w^ 
an alien element in the South African population and that no solution of the 

60 
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question would be acceptable to the country iinless it resulted in a very consider- 
able reduction of the Indian population. As the result of representations from the 
Government of India the Bill was postponed atid in 1926 the Round Table 
Conference was held in Capetown which finally concluded the Capetown Agreement. 

It was in regard to this legislation that the Viceroy, Lord Reading, said at the 
opening of the Legislative Assemby in 1927 that it appeared to contain a radically 
objectionable principle. Lord Oliver, speaking in the FJouse of Lords in 1926 on 
the same subject, said, “That is more than pressure, it is oppression. It is not to 
be wondered at, when Indians in India see their relatives exposed to this oppression 
that they become restive and ask ‘What is the use of our belonging to an Empire 
which guarantees to protect us if, again and again, the promises that have been 
made in the name of that Empire to our kinsmen are not to be maintained and 
these kinsmen are to be subjected to oppression to induce them to lelinquish the 
privileges that they have acquired He added, “I have stated that Lord Reading’s 
opinion and certainly the opinion of anyone connected with the India office, is that 
these oppressive enactments are a distinct infraction of the rights of Indians which 
His Majesty’s Government are bound to honour, to maintain and safeguard,” 
He pleaded “Let us have some kind of moratorium from the continued 
pressure upon them (the rights of Indians in South Africa) which is being exer- 
cised to the great disturbance of our own'Imperial relations with India.” 

The foregoing shows clearly enough how from the earliest days of Indian 
immigration into Natal the White population of South Africa has been guided by 
no other motive but gross self-interest. When times were bad they did not 
hesitate to implore India to help them and were ready to make any promises to 
get the labour they so sorely needed. But when times improved they were eager to 
repudiate their promises and to invoke any means at their disposal to oppress and 
insult the very people who had come to their assistance. . 

His Majesty’s Government and many prominent British statesmen have 
consistently protested and striven against the South African attitude, but as time 
has gone on their protests, their efiorts have become weaker and of less avail. By 
passes, licences, registration, taxes, tests and reservations regarding property and 
trading and by denying the elementary right of the franchise to people born and 
bred in their country, the White Government in South Africa have done their 
utmost to humiliate and hedge in their Indian population. To this has been 
added social and public indignity of many kinds : refusal of entry to shops, 
hotels, places of amusement, restrictions on the use of public conveyances, separate 
counters at post offices and similar degradation. 

A man of such robust commonsense as the present Prime Minister, Mr. 
Winston Oburchlll, writing of the Indians in Kenya, said, “Is it possible for any 
Government with a scrap of self-respect for honest dealing between man and man 
to embark upon a policy of deliberately squeezing out the natives of India from 
regions in which he has established himself under every security of public faith 
That sentiment, so forcibly expressed, applies with equal pertinence to the history 
of Indians in South Africa. 

And yet, at a time when Indian troops have given their lives in countless 
gallant actions on African soil and are ready for further sacrifices in the same 
cause for which South Africa is fighting, at a time too when that same great man, 
Winston Churchill, is leading all the peoples of the Commonwealth in the sternest 
struggle that has yet been seen, all those noble sentiments are forgotten, all those high 
principles enunciated^ by; former British Ministers and statesmen are ignored and 
the last indignity is imposed upon the Indian people by the latest so-called 
“Fegdng” legislation in South Africa. 

It is worthy of note that the Union Government’s action has the support of 
Dr. Malau whose followers, constituting some 40 per cent of the White population, 
stand openly for secession from the Empire and neutrality in the war. 

It may be that Field Marshal Smuts has accepted this position only for the 
purpose of the general election, but India can derive little satisfaction from such a 
xefieetion. The original Interim Act prohibiting Indian purchases of property in the 
Transvaal was passed m 1939 for two years only, to tide over a difficult period. It 
was extended in 1941 for another two years and has now been again extended for 
three years. It is small wonder if Indians regard the recent enactment as designed 
to be a permanent measure* Nor should undue weight be attached to apparent 
disunity among the Indians in South Africa. There is disunity among the Europeans, 
too, between the seceders and the non-seceders, but on this issue they aye at 
oi^e. So too are the Indiaoi, whose differences arise from other sources. 
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Tho crux of the situatiott Is that South Africa prevails because she is a 
Dominion and Indians there have to suffer because India is a dependency. Under 
the circumstances the normal responsibility of Britain which is the trustee of India 
is very great She cannot ignore that she owes a dut;^ just as great to the dusky 
millions in India and the quarter million in South Africa as she owes to the whole 
people of her own race in any territory in the British Gomnaonwealth of Nations. 

The constitutional drawback from which India suffers does not detract from 
the inherent justice of the case of Indians in South Africa and some means must 
be found for maintaining the dignity and prestige of India, and of the Government 
of India, even in wartime. It should not be forgotten that the Union Government's 
action is an affront to the Government of India as well as to Indian sentiment. 

Fortunately in this matter the people of India and the Government of India 
ate at one, and the Government of India have already publicly characterised the 
recent legislation as repugnaitt, unnecessary and inopportune. 

Had India been independent she would have considered this a casus Mli 
against South Africa. But we may not think lightly of breaking away from the 
British Commonwealth of Nations because the ideal of co-operative interdependence 
on a footing of equality is better than the ideal of isolated Independence* 

There may also be a forlorn hope of representations yielding valuable results 
after the election fever in South Africa has cooled down. But representation un- 
backed by any action is valueless. As for action an amended Eeciprocity Act is 
already before the House for consideration and the possibility of applying other 
feasible and proper measures is being carefully examined. 

II The CorreBpondenee 

Here is a summary of the telegraphic correspondence between the 
Government of India and the South African Government given by the 
Hon. Dr. Khare in the Central Assembly on July 30, 1943. 

March 16, 1943 High Commissioner’s telegram dated 18-3-43 Intimating (1) 
Union Government’s intention of ‘‘Pegging” position in Durban or in Natal pena- 
ing receipt of Mr. Broome’s report and the enactment of legislation on certain lines 
and (li) also of renewing the Trading and Occupation of Land (Transvaal) Eestric- 
tion Act of 1939 for a further period of two years. Though it was known that Mr. 
Broome was conducting his second enquiry Into Indian penetration, this was the 
first intimation regarding the pegging legislation and the Bfiniater had still not 
made up his mino; 

March 25 Asked High Commissioner to represent to the Union Government 
that the Government of India maintained objection to statutory segregation and that 
pending receipt of Mr. Broome’s report, any action by them would prejudge isspe 
and advised him to adopt same attitude. 

March 27 Informed High Oommissioner that press reports here referred to 
European demand fox immediate legislation and the Minister’s threat to Indians of 
legislation with retrospective effect and asked for full information. * 

March 27 High Oommisbioner’s telegram dated March 26 intimating that he 
had coveyed the Government of India’s objection to Statutory legislation. 

March 28 ‘.—Telegraphically instructed High Commissioner to secure an assu- 
rance that Government of India would be given an opportunity to comment. The 
High Commissioner sent on this request to the Union Government on March 30, 
but it was ignored. 

March 29 High Commissioner intimated that the Minister had made the 
speech on March 22, in which he explained that Government’s attitude was to| awiut 
the Broome Beport but that if, as antldpated, legislation was found necessary, it 
would have retrospective effect from March 22. On March 26 this was debated in 
the Union Assembly. Anti-Asiatic speeches were made by European members and 
the Minister stated that the problem was not merely of penetration into European 
areas but also of proper housing for Indian Community and that the Union Govern- 
ment was anxious to avoid offending the susceptibilities of the Government of India 
which has played so vital a part in the war effort* 

March 31 High Commissioner telegraphed summary of Broome’s report. 

April 4 High Commissioner intimated that Field Marshal Smuts was very 
perturbed by extent of penetration disclosed in Broome Beport and desired imme- 
diate legislation* , . .... 

April 7 The Union Government publicly announced their intention to legis- 
late and to introduce a bill on 10-4-43* Draft of Bill handed by Idinister to 
Commissioner* 
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April 8 ; — Press* communique issued by the Government of India expressing 
regret that the Union Government had not given them an opportunity to comment 
and had also paid no attention to their representation for the non-extension of the 
Interim Act in the TransvaaL 

April 8 Telegraphic second representation to the Union Government through the 
High Oommissioner pointing out inadvisability of undertaking proposed legislation 
in war conditions particularly in view of their assurance to Sir B. Kama Eao in 
October, 1939, that no legislative action on racial lines would be taken for the 
duration of the war. Strong objection to statutory segretation was reiterated and a 
suggestion was made that solution by voluntary restriction of piuchases of property 
be explored, 

April 8,-- Telegram to Secretary of State telling him that the Union Govt, 
had not replied to the Govt, of India’s representations and also informing him 
that reactions of proposed legislation in India would be serious and unhappy. 

April 8 —Press Conference held to explain the position. 

April 10.— The Government of India’s protest handed over to the Secretary, 
External Affairs, by Mr. D. I, E. Muir at 6 p.m, on April 9, and verbal request 
made that the Prime Minster may withdraw Bill from next morning’s order paper 
and to reconsider position. 

April 10.— Bill introduced in the Assembly ; second reading being for April 14, 

April 11.— High Commissioner telegraphed Union Government’s reply to our 
second repiesentation. Union Government stated that hopes expresstd m 1939 that 
the position regarding Indian penetration would be maintained or, at any rate, 
would not further deteriorate had not beenrealised as sh^rn by Broome’s report and 
that this had compelled them to legislate as otherwise there was fear of racial feelings. 

April 12,— High Commissioner telegraphed how Union Government’s reply was 
unsatistactory and gave no reasons why the Government of India were not infor- 
med of their intention to legislate. 

April 13.— Third protest to the Union Government through the High Commis- 
sioner. It stated : («) Issues involved v^ere of high importance to relations 
between the two countries during war as also in the post-war period so as to call 
for utmost efforts by both Governments to aveit danger of a lasting breach. 
{ii} Existing licensing laws in the Transvaal operated as an effective barrier 
against Indian occupation of trading sites and that in view of the first Broome 
Beport and the subsequent statistics there was no justification for continuing the 
Interim Act. (nt) buggested as a practical compromise that pending report of pro- 
posed Oompaission to examine housing and other civic needs of Indians, all intended 
transfer of land between Europeans and Asiatics should be subject to prior pub- 
lication before confirmation and administrative arrangements should be made for 
the hearing of any objections by a joint committee or by an impartial judicial 
committee. 

April 14.— Third protest handed over to Field Marshal Bmuts. ( Copy to Mr. 
Lawrence ). Set*ond reading of the Bill. 

April 21,— High Commissioner telegraphed his own proposals for non-statutory 
solution, status quo regarding purchase of property but.acceptance of principle 
of zoning in regard to actual occupation and appointment of a commission. 

April 21.— Last suggestion made by the Govt, of India was that provision be 
made in Bill empowering Govenor-General to bring it into force when he thinks fit. 
In the meantime suggested machinery in our thlra representation be put into force. 
This was handed over to Secretary, External Affairs, on April 23, while second 
reading debate was on in the Senate, 

April 21.— Second reading of Bill passed. 

April 22.— High Commsr. informed that he could put forward bis proposals. 

April 25. — Union Govt’s reply to the Government of India’s third protest 
recrived. lliey found alternative suggestions unacceptable and were convinced that 
too action shdtt of that envisaged by the Bill would either produce breathing space 
or atmoaj^ere necessary to enable a permanent solution of problems to be found. 
They al^ said that by the Capetown Agreement or by their decision not to proceed 
with legislation contemplated in 1926, Union Govt, did not in any way surrender 
their freedom to deal legislativriy with Indian problems in future. 

April 26,— Bill passed third reading, 

April 27.— Press Communique issued by the Govt, of India expressing dis- 
appointment over Union Government’s failure to adopt Govt, of India’s suggestions 
and stf^ing that the legislation was repugnant^ unnecessary and inopporlone. 



The British Labour Party Conference 

Discussion on Indian Policy 

After a speech by Mr. Reginald Sorensen, Member of Parliament, urging 
Government to make another offer to India, or at least reopen negotiations, Mr« Arthur 
Greenwood at the British Labour Party Conference held on the 18th. Jane 1943. 
persuaded the backers of the two resolutions to withdraw them on a pledge that the 
Party Executive would immediately open new discussions on the Indian policy. 

Mr. Sorensen, who is Secretary of the Indian League Parliamentary Committee, 
was moving the resolution on behalf of his own constituency Labour Party 
(Leyton) and three other divisional parties uiging Government “to recognise the 
increasing urgency of a settlement with India and take the initiative in negotiating 
with the Indian national leaders on the basis of recognition of India’s indepen- 
dence and formation of a Provisional Government of Indian national unity under 
an Indian Prime Minister.” 

Mr. Sorensen said : ‘^Although undoubtedly communal differences do exist in 
India, it is my conviction that the Oripps offer did not fail primarily through any 
communal differences. I would urge the Conference once more to press on 
Government to make another offer to India, or at least ofun negotiations wiih 
India. I express profound regret that Government has not enabled Congress 
leaders who, Mr. Amery, himself admitted were leaders of gieat and important 
parties to be in contact with non -Congress leaders like Mr. Rajagopalachari and 
Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru. ‘Why cannot we allow these Indian patriots to be 
in contact with other Indians.” 

Describing the white paper as “tendentious and misleading” he referred to 
60,000 Indiana in prison. 

Mr, Sorensen emphasised that the Labour Pi rty’s affirmation that the Indian 
people were entitled to self-determination and eelf-govtrnment did not mean 
necessarily that the British should determine what form of Government Indians 
should choose. **In the last resort, If independence and self-government mean 
anything at all, the decision as to the kind of Government that shall exist in 
India must be made by politically conscious India itself, even though that may 
mean severence from ourselves. 1 hope it will not. I hope India will freely 
co-operate with this countiy, witii China and with other Eastern peoples. But it 
is her choice Although we may sometimes think, that Indians have chosen 
wrongly or acted unwisely, it is only their judgment. Just as we would not 
dream of laying down for other democratic peoples what particular form of 
democracy they must implement in their legislatuies bo we should recognise tbe 
'• same fact regarding India.” 

Delegates’ Protests 

Amid protests from a number of delegates against the Executive’s suggestions 
owing to lack of time in the closing hours of the ceuference, there should be no 
further discussion, Mr. Arthur Greemcood suggested that* the resolutions should be 
withdrawn on “my definite undertaking that we shall go to the Joint Committee 
in the near future to discuss the matter In the light of the Executive Committee’s 
report.” On this plea both the resolutions were thereupon withdrawn. 

The second motion in the name of Bt. Pancras (London) and Kinsnorton 
(Birmingham) Divisional parties urged “immediate re-opening of negotiations 
with bodies truly representative of the major communities of the popula- 
tion of India” and declared : “A democratic solution of the Indian 
problem can be found in the formula of self-determination based on freedom from 
racial, religious, caste and class domination.” 

The Executive’s report on India (which was among the section of general 
report passed by tbe conference on Friday night *€n bloc’ without discussion 
because of pressure of time) stated that the Joint Committee on India (consisting 
of the India Committee of the Parliamentary liubour Party and the International 
Bub-committee of the National Executive had continued their study of the 
constitutional Indian problem and of tbe rejection of the Oripps proposal. It quoted 
the declaration issued on August 12 last by the Party Executive and the Trades 
IFnion Congress General Council deprecating the civil disobedience movement and 
urging Government to make clear that on the abandonment of civil disobedience 
it would be ready to resume discusslouB with a view to safe-guarding and 
implementing the principles of Indian self-government. 
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The Indian Science Congress 

Thirtieth Session — Calcutta — 2nd. January 1943 


A demand by an npcountry young man for reading out the address ot Mr. 
Zawaharlal Nehru, the President-elect, now in jail, marked the proceedings of the 
opening ceremony of the Thirtieth Session of the Indian Science Congress which 
commenced at Calcutta on the 2nd. January 1943 under the presidentship of Mr, 
Z>, N. Wadia, the out-going President. 

After Dr, B. C. Roy, Vice-Chancellor of the Calcutta University and Chairman 
of the local Reception Committee, had concluded reading his welcome address, 
the young man (mentioned above) with a portrait of Mr. Jawaharlal Nehru, went 
to the dais. Placing the portrait on the dais, he prayed that Mr, Nehru’s presi- 
dential address, which, he believed, was in possession of some people there, should 
be read out at the meeting. 

Told by Dr. 8. K. Mitra, General Secretary of the Congress, that they had 
tried their best to secure Mr, Nehru’s address, but could not succeed, the young 
man proposed that a resolution condemning the action of the Government in this 
matter should be passed at the session. 

He was, however, persuaded by Ur. Roy to allow the proceedings to go on. 
Bat as soon as Mr, Wadia concluded his Presidential Address, he again stood up 
and reiterated his demand for passing a resolution condemning the action of the 


Government. 

Dr. Roy suggested to him that a resolution of that type should first be placed 
before and considered by the General Committee of the Congress which would 
meet on January 4, whereupon the young man followed by some other young men 
left the hall as a protest. 

Db, B. 0. Roy’s Speech 


Dr. Bidhan Chandra Roy, Vice-Chancellor of the Calcutta University and 
Chmrman of the local Reception Committee, inaugurating the Congress, said, 
“If it is the objeet of Science, as it originally was, to increase the comforts and 
security of man, then Science as originally conceived and developed cannot corrupt 
our morals. If Nature’s gifts had been developed and perfected by man not for 
any higher purposes but to enable him to indulge in the blind orgy of destruction 
and devastation, the blame cannot be laid at the door of science or scientists. The 
sharp weapon, the knife of a surgeon was forged not to destroy the life of an 
individual but to. save him from the ravage of a malignant affection ; gun -powder 
was manufactured not to kill thousands of innocent lives but to provide a channel 
fox drinking water to thirsty people on the other side of a hill, to provide a 
thoroughfare for the masses ; the investigations into the properties of phosphorus 
were directed not to incorporate it in the preparation of bombs, but to provide a 
suitable and ready material for getting light,” 

About 100 delegates from vaiious parts of the country attended, 

Mr. Wadia on Need bob Planning 

A plea for the adoption of a wise and justly planned international mineral 
policy framed by an International Directorate in order to preserve peace and 
goodwill among countries unequally endowed by nature with mineral wealth, 
was made by Mr. D, H* Wadia, Mineral Adviser to the Ceylon Government, in the 
course of his presidential address to the Congress, Mr. Waoia said ; 

“A distinguished citizen of India was to have presided at this meeting and no 
one here shares more keenly than 1 in the disappointment at his absence to-day, 
I seek your forbearance at my having to address you because of an existing rule 
which requires your President of the foregoing year to continue in OflSce until 
its assumption by his successor. Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru’s contributions to 
Science in India have not been in the lime-light, but they have been a leavening 
influence in the organisation and working of the National Planning Committee 
which since 19p. is ^engaged in the great task of co-ordinating applied Science with 
productive industry in every field, industrial, educational, cultural and organisa- 
tional, Ladies and Gentlemen, please believe me, 1 sympatbJfie with you for 
having missed his rousing address ” 
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Speaking about the importance of minerals in war, Mr. Wadta said that 
during the century and quarter between the Napoleonic Wars and the Hitlerian 
war, the consumption of mineials had been over a hundred-fold of that consumed 
during the entire history of man on earth, and so far as metals were concerned, 
man had used up between 1914 and today, between the two German wars, more 
metal than dttring any previous period of Id^toiy. Stocks of tin, platinum, silver, 
gold, coal and mineral oils were getting depleted and so far no checks had been 
devised for this alarming depletion. ‘*Metals and minerals are a radidly wasting 
asset of a country for which there is no renewal or replacement. Agricultural and 
forest resotirces of a land can be rejuvenated by suitable measures and manures, 
hut no fertiliser can revive one exhausted mine, for geological proce8«e8 are exceed- 
ingly slow requiring hundreds of thousands of years to form a vein of metallic ore 
or a bed of coal’' said Mr. Wadia. 

Metallurgical Tnotstex in Defence 

“In the defence programme of a nation under the present day conditions of tota- 
litarian warfare, the metallurgical industry and its ancillary mining of minerals 
yielding the feiroiis and alloy medals, duxes, refractories and accessory minerals are 
of essential importance. A significant feature of the distribution of these minerals 
is the concentration of their production and manufacture in a comparatively few 
countries in the world, happily nearly three-fourths of these being centred in, or 
controlled by, the United Nations as against the Axis group. Of the total annual 
mineral proauclion of the world in pre-w»tr years as much as 85 per cent came 
from North America and Western Europe, of these U. B. A , England and Germany 
and latterly Eussia contributing over 75 per cent. This, however, does not mean 
that nature has endowed these eountiies to this unequal extent with valuable 
minerals ; it is rather an index of the count! y’s industrial and technical development 
and the energy of the people, Russia's thiee successive Five-Years Plans are an 
example of this. Industrial progress of other parts of the world may materially 
change this condition. Fur instance, India’s resources in iron-ore are of a magni- 
tude quite out of proportion to the bare couple of million tons of pig iron per year 
it has only recently begun to produce, Ony in a few districts of Bihar ana Eastern 
States Agency, the high-grade iron-ore reserves are calculated to be of the order of 
4,000 million tons. Large reserves of alluminium-ore are still only potential assets, 
When these untouched reserves enter production stage, the apparent inequalities 
will diminish and the countries bordering the North Asiatic basin will not occupy 
the dominating position in strategic minerals they do at present.” 

Post-War Mineral Distribution 

Mr. Wadia observed that only the adoption of a wise and justly planned 
international mineral policy framed by an International Directorate could preserve 
peace and goodwill amongst countries unequally endowed by Nature with mineral 
wealth. Unequal geographical distiibution of minerals being an unalterable fact, 
planned international economy should devise means not only to eliminate this cause 
of inter-country friction but to increase the interdependence of nations on each 
other for their vital trades and industrial needs and so make minerals a rallying 
point for international co-operation and goodwill. The preliminary recommendations 
of the Conference on '’Mineral Resources and the Atlantic Character’' convened by 
the British Association's Committee on Social and International Relations of 
Science last July, appear to be on the right lines, but they will not go far enough 
if their implications are meant to safeguard the interests of the British Empire 
only or even of the whole United Nations* group. These should embrace all the 
ficee countries and should call for sacridee from all participating nations of part of 
their national and natural advantages for the ultimate benefit of all and the future 
security of the people of the world. The fourth article of the Atlantic Charter 
postulated access for all States on equal terms to the raw materials of the world. 
But if the Atlantic Charter did not unreservedly provide for all peace-loving nations 
of the earth, whatever oceans bound them, its fulfilment in partial degree would 
not achieve the goal of post-war mineral allocation, nor succeed in removing a 
focal infection point in the body politic of the world. 

India’s Great Besodrcbs 

Mr. Wadia, proceeding, said : “I’he mineral outlook of the Indian region Is 
on the whole satisfactory both for war and peace-time requirements. India's resources 
In minerals of strategic importance, minerals lor munitions and defence armaments, 
base metals, alloys, fiuxes, refractories and accessory minerals can be regarded m 
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adequate, in several but not all of them. India is deficient in tin, tungsten lead 
zinc, nickel, graphite and liquid fuels* But in the bisic metals, iron manganese 
aluminium and chromium, the country is well supplied, in the case of’ the former 
three, in large exctss. Our neighbour, Burma, has abundant stocks of the munition 
metals of which India is in deficit, while her oil resources must yet be regarded 
as considerable Oeyion has reserves of tho world’s finest graphite, a mineral india 
pensable in metallurgy and of a magnitude siifii.iCiit to last a long period. Aneil 
llary minerals such as asbestos, cements, fertiliseis, clays, mica, sulphur various 
salts, ^ ores and other minerals of industrial utility are available in quantities 
sufficient for the countiy’s needs, while some are in exportable surDlusea 
The experience of the last three years’ war effort in the production in In^a 
of a wide range of munitions without any previous apprenticeshin is 
satisfactory pr^f of the country’s adequacy in some respects, thoueh 
still unequipped in a number of essentials, viz., specialised steels, machine tools 
inanufacture of aircraft, high explosives, automobile engines, big ship construotimi’ 
etc., on a scale commensurate with her internal requirements.” . 

Social Obligations of Science 

position of science vis-a-vis the public, Mr. Wadia said 
that the awakening to the social obligations of science is of recent date and 
even in Europe and America, this aspect of the cultivation of science was for W 
not realised and left to sporadic individual efforts. With this awakening, a two-foW 

problem faces science all over the world to-day— to press the newest disMTOries 
and inventions of applied science into the service of agriculturfe, manufactories 
hospitals, hopes and schools and along-side with it to so control the imoLt nf 
these on his private life that his mechanised work-a-day life may not be totalfv 
divested of all higher spiritual values. Our future national life and its materiri 
well-being largely depend on a wholesome balance being maintained between 
these two— the impnlse to harness science to increase physical comforts of life 
a restraming desire to preserve the old-world spiritual calm and simolieitv of 
living. Happily for India, this balancing is somewhat of a natural hereditary trah 
and does not npd much emnhasis. India’s late start in the application of scfence to 
industry also gives it an opportunity of planning along right 1106^ The sign fficanM 
of this problem has b^n realised by both onr political leaders, as well L fdenttste 
and some progress is made in this direction. scieniiste, 

Here Mr. Wa'iia referred to the work of the National PUnninty 
which through its 29 sub-committees had set out on form^ating I proCTMame 
covenng many phases the coun^fcry’s future life and activities, matenah HucHve 
educational, artistic. Their work unfortunately is in a great X^M^Bus^n^ 
to-day, though some of the 29 sub-committees have ^furnish^ mor^OT lea. 
complete, well-documented reports, while others have submitted intarin 
raports. Their conclusions doubtless will be subketef tT thorough 
deliberation by the mam body which comprises 200 of the leading Indus trial ia?. 
publicists and scientists of the country, before they are offered tn^thn i 

L& “ aeeoMplii^V/alJSbTe rss^oWscmtei.XtesBified 

details collected and many blue-prints nrenared A nl«nnoA ‘-laBsinea 

a. greater or lass measure of Indte's oommLe. ^iidustey? fi?au^ 
mining, transport power-generation, teehnoli^y alongside eJucationd’ oSuurS wd 
social re-organisation is expected to emerge from tho labours of thirbody.” “ 

* 1 . Fj- referred to the pioposal before the Executive Oommltte. «» 

toe Indian Science Congress tor the institution oi a natbnrf AMdernvT/^mSf 

Sciences drawn up by the Sub-Oommittee on Science and BfSal 

propose Ac^emy,” he said, “should be a b<5y Tf high Smte 

professional knowledge, which can take up long” range 

bmng of the people of India which the old® Sooisttea *«i?d 80oi»l well- 

^ong. familiar %ut too genmal Ibel to Lm7 oasee a?d S™ 

Imes in others Munot deal with without suVoion of rXio^a^ Ar *** 

Dr. the Secretary of the Sub-Oommittee. nersonallv 1 .^'“’ 

before Pandit Nehru last July and, in accordanf^n^ f scheme 

the Executive Committee proposes to appoint a Committee wishes, 

ways and means of bringing this Aci^mv of ^ Experts to suggest 

matter rests here. It is too miV to feciences into being. The 

will , “Mress itoelf. Its chief function will be tT^xD^e Academy 

which the contributions of science may be adapted to Zf^^inhe^XidSfSad 
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the nation without allowing any anti-social applications of science such as have 
made a shambles of so many countries ever raising their heads in our midst. 
Secondly, the Academy should emphasise an integrated, synthetic approach to every 
problem, pressing into service the eontiibutions of various basic pocial sciences such 
as human geography, anthropology, psychology, economics, political science, 
philosophy and sociology. The bringing into being of a National Academy so 
constituted may well become a crowning achievement of the Indian Science 
Congress.” 

Geology Sc Geography SeeGon 

The common statement that India was poor in mineral resources was refuted 
by Dr. J. A* Dunn, Superintending Geologist, Geological Survey of India, 
presiding at the Geology and Geography Section of the Indian Science Congress 
held on the Brd. January 104B. 

Dr. Bum remarked that although not so rich in economic minerals as the 
XJ. S. A., this country was by no means deficient “India is, indeed, the world's 
dominant source of at least two minerals, Mica and llmenite. It shares with 
Eussia in being the world's main producer of Manganese, and is possessed of 
perhaps the world's Lirgeat reserves of high grade iron-ore In addition, there are 
adequate resources available of many other minerals.” No country was completely 
self-sufficient in mineral raw matexials : India's shortcomings comprised particularly 
tin, nickel, and molvbdenum. 

The speaker outlined the distribution of minerals in India and drew attention 
to the concentration of wealth in Bihar, which in normal times produced about 40 
per cent of India's total mineral output. He urged that the pruviieual distribution 
of minerals should receive profound study whenever partitioning was under 
consideration. The greatest expansion, according to him, was likely to be in the 
further treatment and urilisatiou of their mineral resources within the country, 
At least, four of their minerals— Mica, Manganese-ore, llmenite, and Monazite — 
were of great importance to the woild's industries, but to date almost their entira 
production had been exported In the unmanufactured state. Dr. Bujtn emphasisM 
that these minerals must continue to be exported, but it was eminently dmrable 
that much of the manufacturing processes through which they eventually passed, 
should be completed in India before export. 

Dr. Bunn pointed out that as India expanded industrially her minerals would 
find an ever widening application. In this connection, he stressed the need of a 
Minerals Eesearch Bureau to undertake investigations into all aspects of the 
mineral industry. 

Concluding, the speaker remarked that if this country was to take its place 
amongst the nations of the world, it would be necessary to conform to whatever 
general scheme of international mineral policy might emerge in the post-war 
settlement. 

Mathematics Sc StatlsGes Seetion 


Certain developments in Mathematics in the last thirty years were referred to 
by Dr. S, C, Dkar, Head of the Department of Mathematics, College of Science. 
Nagpur University, in his presidential address at the Mathematics and Statistics 
section of the Indian Science Congress on the 3rd. January. 

The role that mathematics had played in the last 150 years, said Dr. Bhar, 
wss firstly to suggest various methods to tackle problems that presented them" 
selves for solution. On the one hand, the development of the physical sciences 

g resen ted various problems for the mathematieians' ingenuity, while, on the other 
and, they themselves forged methods in the shape of new branches of mathems" 
tics which the physicists took advantage of in unravelling the mysteries of Nature, 
Describing the situation, Dr. Bhar said : “The mathematicians play a game in 
which they themselves invent rules, while the physicists play a game in which 
the rules are provided by Nature, But as time goes on, it becomes increasingly 
evident, that the rules the mathematicians find are the same as those which Nature 
has chosen.” 

Eeferring to the reaction which the new technique had on Pure Mathematics, 
the speaker said that It gave a stimulus to investigation which also enriched Pure 
Mathematics. He discussed in detail the controversies that were raised by 
Fourier's Analysis, which was developed for solving the problems of the conduction 
of heat in an Isotonic solid, as also the method which Heaviside introduced in 
the resolution of transient electrical problems. This method met with utmost 
opposition from pure mathemaUcianS} especially of the Cambridge Bchool, wto 
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refused to recognise it as a legitimate method in the solution of differential 
equation of mathematical physics* Dr. Dhar expressed the opinion that Heaviside’s 
Operational Methods represented a distinct and epoch-making advance. 

Nehru to continue as President 


Mr. Jawaharlal Nehru will continue as President-elect of the next session of 
the Indian Science Congress. This announcement was made at the meeting of the 
General Committee of the Indian Science Congress Association held on the 4th. 
January 1943. 

If the Executive Committee of the Association does not receive any information 
by 1st July, 1943, regarding the services of Pandit Jawaharlal being available, 
Professor S* N Bose, Head of the Department of Physics, University of Dacca, 
will be appointed President of the 31st session. 

The General Committee of the Association also adopted a resolution moved 
from the chair, recording the deep sense of disappointment of the Committee at 
the enforced absence of Mr, Nehru, who had been elected to preside over the 30th 
session of the Science Congress and regretting that it had not been possible to 
secure his presidential address for the occasion. 

The next session of the Science Congress will be held at Trivandrum under 
the auspices of the University of Travancore. 

Botany Section 

Presiding over the Botany section on the 4th. January, Dr. K. Bistoas, Superintendent 
of the Boyal Botanical Garden, Calcutta, said that it. was time that there was more 
intensive work in Systematic Botany in India. Apart form the little fioristic inves- 
tigation done in some paits of India, there still existed vast unexplored and 
insufficiently explored regions. Provinces which had already been explored also 
needed further detailed investigation with regaid to herbaceous and shrubby 
vegetation which had failed to receive dne attention. He suggested that the 
Botanic Survey of India should be levived from its moiibund condition and that 
the vast vegetable resources of the country should be properly worked out for the 
benefit of the country. There was undoubtedly a bag it future for the Sysiematists 
and Taxonomists of India, 

Archaeology Section 


1 . ^ The session of the Anthropology and Archaeology section was presided over 
by Dr. Chakravartu In his address, Dr. Chakravarti gave an outline of tlie exca- 
vations at Ramnagar. the site of the ancient Ahiclichlrntra, and of the exploration 
tour arranged by the Archaeological Department m the Sabarniati Valley and of 
another conducted by Sir Aurel 8tcin along ,he dry bed of the (ilhaggar. 
i Ur. C/iaAra?;arii also stressed the value of epigraphy in the study of 
Anthropology and traced the evolution of writing from the earliest timest 


Agricultural Section 

Bahadur Y. Bamachandra Rao, in Ms presidential address to the Aeri- 
cultural & Entomology bection, stressed the need for planning on an All-India basis 
in certain aspects of Agncultuial Entomology. Entomologicar workers emi.loyed in 
the different provinces of India would be quite capable of studying and controlling 
such pests as had a local origin within their iurisdiotion ; but, he pointed out thef 
much handicapped if they were called upon to deal with pests that 
inv^ed their promce from ontside. Locusts, for instance, and certain equally 
destructive moths had the habit of migrating long distances. Evidently, *in the 
case of such insects, a central agency with powers of jurisdiction over more than 
one ptovme was needrf to study their movements and warn provinces liable to 
pests like the Deccan Grasshopper which, though not 
migratory like locusts, were capable of periodically spreading ^ a Srnetivf 
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The Political Science Congress 

Fifth Session — Agra — 2nd Janucury 1943 

Presidential Address 

‘*We are meeting at a most critical juncture in the history of this country— 
when, on the one hand, there is strill going on a movement for the establishment 
immediately of Indian Independence, and on the other, there is a fixed determi- 
nation to partition the country and establish separate and independent Muslim 
States, both in the West and the East, It is true that the fear of attack on the 
country is very much less than a few months ago and the war situation has defi- 
nitely taken a turn for the better— but who can say how long this inhuman 
butchery shall continue or what tremendous saciifices it shall still entail ? Already 
the cost of living has risen very high— in many parts of the country, even articles 
of necessity can? ot be obtained or obtained with great difficulty and at prohibitive 
prices, thus inflicting terrible hardships particularly on the poorer elasnes and 
persons with small, fixed income**. At such a juncture what is the duty of the 
Indian Political Science Assoeution and its President ? With due humility 1 
ex()ress the hope that ir may be given to this fifth Conference of the Association to 
make a constructive contnbiiion towards the solution of the Indian eonstirutional 
problem and towards the ending of the present political impasse,” eahl Gurumukh 
Nihal Singh, in the course of his Presidential arhirehs to the fitth session of the 
Political ISciencc OongRSs, held ut Agra on the 2nd. January 1943. 

After describing the growth of commiinHlism in India, the speaker continued : 

“I regard the conclusion of the Luckm^w Patt of 1916 as an important turn- 
ing point in the histoiy of the Indian National movement. The magnitude of 
the blunder commiitfd has never been leahsed and its praises have bten sung on 
account of the results achieved during the next few yeais. 

“The Indian National movement starred with certain initial disadvantages 
which it was not able to oveicome when this great, danger overtook it. The fact 
that the Muslims sulked and did not take advantage of English education till the 
seventies of the last centuiy was responsible for the leadership of the nationalist 
movement falling into Hindu hands and the separatist action of Sir Sged Ahmed 
completed the process of throwing the Congress into the haiids of Hindu natio- 
nalists— some of whom were ortliodox Hindus anti the mainspring of whose action 
came from Hindu revivalism. 'Jhe result was that the nationulist movement could 
not evolve a common souice of inspiration of a common national Imguage or a 
ritual, anthem and symbols which could make an equal appeal to all Bceiions of the 
people. Again, for the sake of outward unity social reform was eschewed. The Indian 
nationalist talked of liberty, equality, biotherhood and love for his Motherland but 
did not acquire a liberal outlook in social mateis or a secular or tenitorial concep- 
tion of law and polities. In ter- marriages, inter-dining, discarding of un touchabilifcy, 
giving up conceptions of personal, local and communal law which would have 
created the proper atmosphere for the growth of a truly nationalistic sentiment 
and made the fusion of communities possible, were not made part and parcel of a 
nationalist programme, 

Balkastisation of injoia 

On the other hand to keep up outward unity on the political platform exclu- 
sionism and communal loyalties were respected and protected. The inevitable result 
was the stereotyping and perpetuation of divisions in Indian society which the 
clever British bureaucracy utilised for imperial purposes, la 1919, in spite of a 
whole-hearted and a through condemnation of communal electorate by the joint 
authors of the reforms and their determination not to allow them except to the 
Muslims, where they were in a minority, and to the Sikhs in the Punjab, they 
were extended to the Muslims everywhere, Sikhs, Indian Christians, Europeans, 
Anglo-Indians and reservation of seats in plural-member constituencies to the non- 
Br&mins and the Mahrattas. Provision was made for the representation of the 
depressed classes and labour by nomination and also for the special representation 
of landlords and other interests. The process of balkanising India was pushed 
still further by the Communal Award of 1932, embodied in the Beforms of 1935, 

The elections of 1936 showed the strong hold the Indian National Oongrees 
had on the genera! public mind and it made Jinnah and other leaders of the 
Mussalmans realise that unless they reorganised and closed up their ranks and 
came under the banner of one political body and chalked out a programme that 
would make an appeal, not only to the educated ffew— aspirants after seats, jobs 
and ministerships— but also to the Muslim masses to whom franchise had been 
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extended recently, the chief purpose of separate electorates may be defeated and the ’ 
Congress may succeed in winning over the Muslim masses through its economic 
programme and the policy of Muslim mass contacts. In my opinion it was this 
fear that was largely responsible for the enunciation and the working out of the 
two nations’ theory. ’ 

Origin of two Nations Theory 

What are the causes for this change of attitude on the part of Mr. Jinnah 
and the All-India Muslim League? 

The first cause is, as I have stated above, the ne^d for an effective popular 
slogan, to rally the Muslim masses, which became an urgent necessity with the 
extension of the franchise and starling of the “Muslim Mass Oont,icts'’ programme 
by the Indian National Congress under the leadership of Pandit Jcmaharlal Nehru. 

The second and more important reason was the failure on the part of the 
Muslim League to capture power in any of the four Provinces in which Muslims 
have a majority. 

Thirdly, the decision of the Congress to accept office in the Provinces where it 
had a majority deprived the Muslims in those provinces of the t*»mporary advan- 
tages they had gained by the formation of interim ministries, in w'lich the Muslims 
occupied a most important position— as a matter of fact most of the Interim 
Premiers were Muslims* 

The fourth and perhaps the most decisive factor was the failure of the Con- 
gress-League negotiations for the formation of coalition ministries in the Congress- 
majority provinces, particularly because coalition ministries were functioning in the 
Muslim majority provinces. 

At the psychological moment when the Muslim League w is acutely feeling 
the denial of a share in power by the Congress took place cn-tain events in 
Europe which decided for the League its course of action. 1 refer here to the 
Sudeten movement in 02echo8lovakia which led to the separation ot Sudeteuland and 
its incorporation in German Reich in October 1938. 

The Pakistan solution has made an irresistible appeal t> the Pan -Islamic 
feelings of the Indian Mussalmans who believe that the establishment of Pakistan 
would bring their dream of a Muslim Confederacy — of the Islamic countries in the 
near East within the range of practical politics and very near. 

The stand taken by the Muslim League called forth in its turn vigorous oppo- 
sition from the Hindus and the Nationalist elements in the eountiy, including the 
Nationalist Muslims. For the last four years a battle royal has been raging in the 
country over the Pakistan issue. 

"League is Sure Of British Support" 

The position has been made still more uncertain by the Calcutta speech of the 
Viceroy of 17th December, 1942, emphasiHing need tor unity and for a strong 
central government in the country. It is also believed by some careful students 
of public and international affairs in India that considerations of foreign policy 
will ultimately prevent the British Government from according its approval and 
support to the League proposal for partition. I, however, feel that the League is 
sure of the support of the British Government in which Mr. Churchill is the * 
Prime Minister and Mr, Amery^ Secretary of State for India and which has already 
announced us adherence in the Oripps Proposals. 

What then are the prospects for India in the near future ? I am afraid, I 
cannot point before you a rosy picture. There are plenty of tioublcs and struggles 
ahead. In my opinion the future of India will depend upon how the problem of 
minorities is handled in Hindustan and as to what efforts are made to bring about 
a real fusion of the peoples into a single wholb. A good beginning might be made 
with composite oabitiets and by guaranteeing complete religious freedom and protection 
to the language and culture of minorities but a determined effort must be made to 
cultivate a purely secular outlook iu public affaiis and to discard untouchability of 
idl Muds and fee abandon personal, local and communal conceptions of law and 
goUtios and thus create in course of time denational, socialist States in the country. 
When that is accomplished the separated States shall return and form a Union ol 
the Indh^n Socialist Bepublics. 

That may appear to-day a most unreal dream but if Socialist Bussk emerges 
victorious from this titanic struggle and if the socialist order spreads in other parts 
of the wc^ld after the war and if an Indian Lenin or StaUu arises in our midst, 
the dream may matemltse at a not too distant fufeurct 



A. 1. Muslim Educational Conference 

52nd. Session — Aligarh — 13th. February 1943 

Presidential Address 

Nawah Zahir Yar Jung Bahadur, an Amir of Paigah, Hyderabad State pre- 
sided over the 52nd All-India Muslim Educational Conference held at Aligarh on 
13th. February 1943. In the course of a lengthy speech he paid a tribute to the rulers of 
Hyderabad of the Asaf Jha House who had always extended their patronage to educa- 
tion and the nobility of the State who considered it their sacred duty to serve the cause of 
education in the State and India. Indian Muslims and the Aligarh College, he said, 
owed a debt of gratitude to JSawab Salar Jung Bahadur I and to Sir Syed. 

About 10,000 delegates and visitors were present. 

Those present included Sir Sultan Ahmed, Sir Jogendra Bingh^ Nawab Sir 
Mahomed Yusuf, Nawab Bahadur Yar Jung, Mr. Ahmed E» H, Jaffer, Mr, Abdul 
Azeez, Law Member, Hyderabad, Khan Bahadur J offer Aft, Minister of Education, 
Kashmir, Mahomed Yunus, Patna. 

Khan Bahadur Moulvi Mohamed Ohaidul Rahaman Sherwanty Chairman of the 
Eeception Committee welcomed the delegates after which Nawab Zahir Yar Jung 
delivered the presidential address. 

After tracing the educational progress of Muslims since 75 Nawah Zahir Yar • 
Jung Bahadur observed that conditions had altered considerably during the last 
half a century. Muslims had now no apathy towards English education. They had 
established schools, colleges and a University for themselves, and a stream 
of Muslim young men flowed out of these institutions fully equipped to fight the 
battles of life. 

The system of education In India, the speaker said, was criticised by experts 
as unsuited to the present day needs, but no one had offered a constructive sug* 
gestion for its improvement. The Wardha scheme did not receive official support 
No programme of education could be regarded as successful unless it eml^ied 
In it the spirit of accommodation, tolerance^ and universal fellowship. Modern 
education did not lay the foundation for this spirit. Indian Universities failed 
to keep pace with the march of times. They only succeeded in propagating 
the disease of unemployment instead of aiming at universal literacy. 
Government established Universities for producing candidates for Government 
service. The Universities provided no facilities for research work and there were 
no arrangements for getting promising students trained outside India. High school 
education was equally defective for it merely prepared candidates for coU^es. In 
Hyderabad State this defect was sought to be remedied by reorganising the high 
school education so that students might enter life and eke out a livellhora. 
Elementary education did not meet the requirements of the village. Primary 
education without rural bias estranged the village boy from his surroundings. 

Education of girls, the President urged, should be reformed. What was the 
advantage of giving our girls education accoidiiig to the Cambridge syllabus and 
making them unfit for the important duties of womanhood ? he asked. It was 
gratifying, he added, that the Zenana Collie of the ftluslim University had pro- 
vided for a course of studies in Domestic science. Education divorced from the 
needs of the country such as agriculture, industry and trade was useless. Indian 
industries, which found a world market centuries ago, had been declining during 
the last century and a half. The present industries were for war purposes. Higher 
e^cation had failed to promote even ordinary industries in India. It had not pro- 
duced technical experts. ‘'Let us, therefore, prepare ourselves for the future by 
revolutionising the Indian educational system, according to the needs of India. 
India, after the war, would be brought closer to the rest of the world and therefore, 
a study of world languages should be encouraged so that our men might be able 
to exchange Ideas and understand one another better. We, Muslims, have enough 
of educational insdtufciona. We should now, without increasing that number, re- 
mod^ the educational system so as to include agriculture, industry and commerca 
Our economic well-being is intimately bound up with our educational progress,'^ 

Women’s Education 

B^um Ijahir Yar Jung^ presiding over the Women's Section ofithe Oonference 
observed that no community or country could progress without cducatmg its. nnr 
menfolk. 8he advocated a system of education which would satisfy the needl irf 
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women. When there was acute unemployment of educated men, women should not 
intensify the situation by getting the same type of education. Women should be 
trained as teachers and doctors, nurses and dhais. There was a crying need for 
them. Due to dearth of such women, the rate of mortality among women, parti- 
cularly during child-birth, was appalling. Women should be trained in cottage 
industries, needlework and other arts and live a healthy life. The mode of life of 
Indian women was going to be changed after this war and let us prepare our 
daughters to meet the new demand. “Do not adorn yonr daughters with golden 
ornaments but with the ornament of education. No cart could b» propelled with 
a single wheel. Both the wheels must be geared up and kept in order.” 

Me. Harooh Jaffar On Social Reform 

“At this stage of life, when the whole world is suffering there must be no 
attempt to compiomise with evil and let us start fighting it first in our own com- 
munity,” said Mr. Ahmed Ehrahim Earoon Jaffer of Poona, in his presidential 
address to the Economic and Social Reform Section of the All-India Muslim 
Education Conference. 

Mr. Ahmed Jaffar said: “Let us chalk out a well-planned programme of social 
and economic welfare and work it up with a stubboinness unknown in the past. 
Let us remember that a community without the necessary share of material wealth 
and property in a country stands no chance of survival in the struggle for existence ” 

Mr. Ahmed Jaffar struck a note of warning “that the aspirations of Pakistan 
will bear no fruit unless they are backed up by a programme of economic indepen- 
dence and efficiency in all aspects of life. So let us beg no concessions to live, 
but prove ourselves fit to live and Vigorously live. Let us multiply Aligarh univer- 
sity types as regional centres of renaissance and produce an armjr of social workeis 
who snould make it as an ideal of their life to serve the community in all aspects. 
Let us avail ourselves of the existing facilities of industiial and commercial expan- 
sion, and tap all the resources at our command to regain respect in the society of 
nations.” 


The Nagpur University Convocation 

Mr. Nalini Ranjan Barker’s Address 

The following is the text of the Address delivered Mr. Nalini Banjan 
Barker at the Nagpur University Convocation held on the 8th. January* 
1943. 

I thank you, Mr. Vice-Ohancellor, for the great honour you have conferred 
on me in inviting me to deliver the Convocation Address of the Nagpur University 
this year. It is an honour which I greatly value. And in proportion to the 
value 1 set on it, I feel the difficulty of doing justice to the function you have 
thought fit to allot to me. Strangely enough, the task of addressing new graduates 
of our Universities has of late devolved on me with embarrassing frequency. The 
more I attempt the task’ the more I realise the intrinsic difficulties of speaking to 
the youth of the country as it leaves the comparative seclusion of the class-room 
and the lecture-hall to face the fierce climates of the- real world. The idea 
behind this ancient institution of a convocation address is that it should mentally 
prepare the youth for this transition, so that the task should fall upon those who 
are most qualified for the purpose. When you chose me for this difficult task, Mr. 
Vice-Chancellor, I take it, Sir, that you credited me with a greater knowledge of 
%e open air than of the hot-house where you cultured and nurtured these tender 
plants and ffowers which will before long adorn our country and sweeten its 
atmosphere. 

If the proof of the pudding lies in the eating, the test of education lies in the 
success attained by the products of Universities in the open air struggle for life., But 
too great a deference to the requirements of this struggle is apt not only to militate 
against the quality of education but also to hold up the progress of human 
societies towards higher levels of material and moral well-being. While, therefore, 
University teachers are in general aware of this acid test of the soundness of their 
work, they rightly refuse to allow themselves to be unduly influenced by considera- 
tions of the work-R-day world and go on fashioning we youttt of the country in 
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accordance with the ideals they ha^e In mind. When the examinations are orer 
and the scholars have made adequate display of their attainments, when the time 
comes for them to flock in hundreds before the Ch-^ncellor and the Fellows to 
take with proud hands the tokens of their achievements, their sense of gratification 
is likely to be tempered by a vague realisation of what the future holds in store 
for them. The change from conditioned air to unconditioned, the cold 
draught that the mind experiences when it first begins to give thought to the 
question of employ men tg|;he first onset of doubt whether the idealism of youth 
will survive the tussle witn realities, in other words the contrast between the Ideal 
and the real— therein lies the essence of the crisis that intervenes in the lives of 
the young as they pass from school and college into real life. 

My task at this moment "as I understand it, is to throw a little light on the 
nature of this crisis so that as you proceed from College to real life you may 
approach it with some appreciation of the problems you have to face. Youth is 
naturally inclined by its inner promptings to high idealism and there can be no 
greater ideal. More is not given to any one generation than to envisage the social 
good with courage, faith and wisdom and to help in the realisation of such good* 
Viewed in this light, the pieaent generation has the greatest opportunity before 
it for it faces the most arduous tasks that any other generation in men’s long 
history had ever to face. In addressing a batch of young men and women 
sallying fourth into the wide field of life it is very tempting for a man of my age 
to dwell on the virtues thal should sustain them in the struggle that lies ahead. 

I realise, however, that the youth of to-day is no longer satisfied with mere advice 

or pious wishes. That is as it should be. I, too, confess to a feeling of the 

inadequacy of the sermons which were once considered good recipes for all the ills 
of life. At any rate, I feel certain that no one can claim, much less exercise, the 
right to indulge in sermonising, lOhtical or moral. The world we are handing 

over to the young is in a bad mess, rent asunder by disruptive forces and made 

sickening to sensitive minds by the colossal waste resulting from a world war. 
But the young are in it and the question that confronts them is what they are going 
to make of it in the In tare. 

If you, my young friends, will give a moment’s thought to the problems that 
will assail you as you step out of this hall in academic robes with diplomas in 
hand, you will realise that these problems form, in a sense, a hierarchy of values 
and at he same time involve a wide range of tasks of varying urgency with which 
your cultured minds with their waim human interest will have to deal, though 
always starting even like charity, with your own pert-onal selves. As you step into 
a bleak competitive, almost inhospitable world, the most immediate pioblem you 
face is tbat of personal survival. To put it bluntly, at the start you will have to 
look for a job that will enable you to keep the wolf at bay, even if not far from 
your door. Refine it, you call it a career. Import an element of idealism into it, 
it is an avenue of social and national service. And from love of social service, it is 
only a step to the love of one’s own country and an yearning to contribute to the 
nation’s prosperity and security. As our horizon expands, we find that the nation 
does not live in a vacuum* There are other nations besides ourselves and our 
political and economic relations with them bear directly on our daily lives. If you 
remember that the problem of providing satisfactory jobs or opportunities to all 
can be solved only when we are masters of our own household, and again that the 
freedom of our country, once it is won, will be bound up with a stable inter- 
national or world order, you will realise that all these values are more or leas 
equally endangered in this world crisis which, fortunately or unfortunately, coin- 
cides with this juncture in your own personal lives* 

The problem of adjustment which confronts us to-day is to formulate the 
terms of adequate relationship between this trilogy ; Man, Nation and Worid- 
Bociety# in our own youthful days, we too had our own battles to fight. They 
were hard and bitter battles no doubt ; but Society as a whole then moved in 
placid flow and we were free to engage in our private battles, undistracted by 
wider issues* But to-day in national and international spheres, in social, economic 
and political fields, new relationships are emerging. If you attempt to view the 
issues in compartmentalised isolation, you will fail to measure up the new forces 
that are heading upon the world and as a consequence fail to adjust yourselves to 
this complex and dynamic environment. This holds good both for the individual and 
the nation. The individual has to take into account the setting of the community, 
the community that of the country and the country that of the world. Out of the 
common sense of the world submerged as it is by the anxieties and pre-oecupattons 
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of the war, there has arisen to-day into prominence a world which crystallises at 
once the immediate and the distant ideals of men, as an individual, as a national 
and as a member of a world order. Turn wherever you will, the world, you hear 
most, is security. It is natural that fhe tremendous insecurity of our times, the 
insecuiity of individual life, of national survival, nay of civilisation itself, should 
focus human thought on security, the security of employment for earning one^s 
livelihood, the security of national integrity, the security of world peace ; in fact 
the security which, unlike mere stability, can form the biisiB of progress, individual 
national and international. We must take a look round the world and proceed 
from the wider spheres of world economics and politics to that of our own 
national and individual problems. It is most remarkable that to-day the great 
poweis talk more of post-war international reconstruction than of post-war 
international settlement in the old political sense of indemnities and political 
boundaries. Economic and social questions are in the forefront of war and peace 


great masses of people. President Roosevelfa list of the *‘four freedoms*'^ or the 
Beveridge scheme of social security only dramatises this new orientation of thought. 

The most acute forms in which socio-economic maladjustment reveals itself 
to-day are unemployment and poverty. Both these problems will have to be 
successfully tackled. The West now admits that a state of society in which vast 
quantities of food grains are destroyed while large sections of the population starve 
must stand self-condemned. That the blight of unemployment should no longer be 
allowed to undermine social life is now generally recognised. Miss Frances 
Perkins, ^Secretary of Labour in the U. S. A. tersely put the problem of unemploy- 
ment before the International Labour Conference in New Yoik in the following 
words, “Every country at war now knows that unemployment is man-made and 
can be unmade by man. Faced by the necessity of mobilising all of our 
resources for purposes of destruction we have realised' that man-power is among 
the scarcest of all resources. Man-made unemployment ought not to exist and 
need not exist iu the post-war world.’’ 

The realisation that unemployment - can be eliminated is by no means 
enough. Ways and means have to be devised by which this objective can be 
achieved. And this is a very difficult problem. War-time demonstration of the 
effectiveness of goveinmental action in mobilising economic resources for a specific 
purpose may have strengthened the case for its continuance in peace in order to 
solve the immediate problems of readjustment to which the post-war transition to a 
peace economy is bound to give rise, as also the long-term problems of maintaining 
a high level of economic activity so as to ensure a progressive improvement in the 
^ndard of living. But believers in individualist economy, while they agree that 
Government should in War-time assume wide powers of control over industry and 
increasingly concern itself with its operations are nevertheless against the perpetuation 
of such control as a permanent principle of our economic system. 

In the field of international political relationship, too, we see the same clash 
going on between the new ideas which are emerging out of the sheer forces of 
events and conservative reaction which is still fighting back. The lessons of 
a quarter century of the experiment of the League of Nations are that no stable 
international society and consequently no ordered, social progress, would be possible 
without a steady erosion of some of the sovereign rights of nations. This d^s not 
mean that the nation” idea should be completely eliminated. “Nation" does indeed 
perform a necessai^y function in that it breaks up the uuwieldiness of world 
problems and assures each community that for its own interests, it will not have 
to look up to a distant and hazy world-authority. But no international peace is 
possible unless the “ng^” of nation-states are seen against the back groLd of 
cor^ated obligations. Unless national interests harmonise and merge into a hkher 
intent, there can be no peace or eeourity, This idea does not seem to 
M la^nr with the London Ch^ber of Oommeroe. In Its Eeport on the 

has clearly stated that it cannot 
support any scheme which m the economic sphere, relies upon some supra- 
nationa authonty (w^ch m practice must mean the most'^werful nation or 
^tion^ to (hotate to the weaker uatms what their internal economic policy shall 
be. The Chamber believes, on the contrary, that '‘the largest measitres of 
co-opmrajaon between nations will be reaha^ when fear of financial and economic 
dommatien from outside is removed, and each nation is left entirely to 
co-operate or not according to its own wishes, the extent ti that cm^op^ticm a}S 
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being within its control. The Obamber, however, offers no practical gnidanee as t 
how this co-operation can be assured and the resulting economic conflicts avoided 
if each nation continues to act according to its own will. 

Indeed, at this stage of the war, nobody can possibly be in a position to sa’’ 
how this co-operation is to be brought about. Surely there is a great danger tha 
the so-called co-operation may in practice mean autonomy for the greater poweri 
while involving coercion of varying degrees for the lesser ones. It follows fron: 
this that nations like Indii cannot solve the post-war problem either of themselvei 
or of the world at large unless they acquire the capacity to resi-st coeiciou when it 
is attempted by^ others and to offer effective co-operation where it is genuinely 
solicited. Up till now Asia with tite exception of Japan has played but a subor- 
dinate role in world problems But it is as likely m it is desirable that the centre 
of gravity will gradually shift from the West to the East, We have grown sc 
accustomed to Europe's dominance over the wirM that we may often be inclined 
to assume this as part of a natfiral order of things. Y^t, if seen in the true 
historical pprsp^ctive, this hasprobibly been only a tran:«itory phase the basis of 
which has bf^m steadily uadenniued since the close of the last century. For more 
than a century Asia has been the unhappy hunting-ground of EurO|can imperia- 
lism, but lately she has bjen in a slate of active fermf*nt. Within a lew decades, 
Japan was transformed fr>m a feudal into an intliisirial country «n<l she speedily 
acquired for heisclf the st^tius of a Great Power, China, which was considered less 
than ten years ago as incapable’bf oigau'^ng an orderly Governmint, has by five 
years of daunllasa, if unequal, straggle for freedom, greatly impioved her political 
status. Again, under our very eyes we have sp#‘n astouinhing expeiimeot which 
has turned a backward, somi-oiiental country like the Soviet Union into a first- 
class world power. India, too has been pulsa'iug with new ideas and waking up 
to the political issues, intensely conscious of her vast potentialities. 

The contribution that Asia can make to any future world equilibrium is 
receiving increasing emphasis. In an interesting volume ontilled Problems of X990 
Mr. Oohn Clark observes that it is evident that “the whole equilibrium depends 
on the economic development of the Asiatic countries, particularly India and China, 
and their emergence as consumers of foodetuffn and impoileis of capital,” Mr. 
Clark is of the opinion that the Asiatic countries shtmld be large importers of 
capital for undertaking th4r industrial development, and that this capital outflow 
will materially contribute towards the maiutenanee of equilibrium in Europe and 
America. Mr. Clark also realises that in older to allay the suepicion of a domlna- 
tiou by big European and financial interests to which this influx of foieign capital 
into Asiatic countries may give rise, it is nece'^sary tha*, Europe uad America 
should concede to the Asiatic people the same political and economic rights which 
they claim for themselves, so that Asiatic nations may be left free to choose their 
own form of Government and mould their own social and economic life. This last 
point is very important : these Asiatic countries could offer their co-opeiation and 
make any real contribution only as tquals. A good measure of equality in the 
political and economic spheres is really a condition precedent of the desired co- 
operation of Asia by which it is hoped to maintain equilibrium in the world. 

I, for one, feel that in the peace settlement and reconstruction which will 
follow the cessation of the war, if would be practically imposaibla for Europe and 
America to withhold such rights from dependent Asiatic countries. This Is not a 
pious hope, but a conviction baaed on the logic of circumstances as th^ are 
moving to-day. There is a significant difference between World War I sad World 
War n, so far as the Asiatic dependencies are concerned, which must make a vital 
difference to the fate of these countries after this War as compared with the 
results of the last War. The geographical focus of the last War was in Western 
Europe and in the Atlantic. In World War II, on the other hand, the focus of 
action in Western Europe and the Atlantic and the Mediterranean does not dominate 
the War a whole. Far from it. It is no doubt true that in the last War 
there was fighting in some of the colonies or dependencies ; but neither the course 
nor the outcome of World War I was determined by the colonial factor and even 
after the war, the world remamed a world in which hundreds of millions of people 
continued to be collectively owned by the peoples of a few privil^ed countries. 
In the present war the Colonies or at any rate the so-called backward countries 
like Russia and China, which the “Superior” Western countries have so far been 
accustomed to look down upon or patronize, are not only fighting for democracy 
but they have with conspicuous success resisted carefully planned aggression 
directed by the most centralised governments, controlling the most highly mobuiaea 
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industrial system, in Europe and Asia respectively* In fact, two countries which 
the West had never accepted as democracies are now half of the Big Four of the 
democratic Cause and, in actual fighting, the decisive half* Nor can the intel- 
ligence and efficiency of the Chinese and the Russians be any longer questioned 
after the astonishing display they have given of their ability in fighting aggression. 
The implications of all this after the war are sure to be f<ir-reaching and com- 
pelling for the “advanced” countries. Consider, again, the possibilities in resnect 
of India. The enormous contributions that India is making in men and in 
material for the defence of the Near East, Egypt and of the soil of India must 
make a tremendous difference. Victory, in such a situation, would raise at once 
questions that cut to the heart of a war against aggression, a people’s war* The 
question of India’s freedom will have an irresistible moral force behind it. For 
nothing could be more anomalous than to suggest that a country like India would 
be fighting for no better cause than to avert the danger of a threatened submission 
to a newly born imperialism simply to remain in her present bondage. The 
democratic countries, professing to fight for the upholding and maintenance of 
democracy, can no longer justify the continuance oJE collective ownership of one 
people by another which would be a complete negation of democracy itself. The 
colonising countries would find themselves confronted with the same situation in 
which America found herself at the time of the American Civil War, namely, that 
a country could not remain half slave and. half free. The question which for 
the society of Abraham Lincoln’s America wa^ one of individual slaves and 
individual slave-owners is to-day, for the society of the world, a question 
of the collective ownership and the collective bondage of the colonial order. India 
and China between them contain a population of nearly 850 million and if to this 
were added the populations of Burma, British Malaya, Thailand, Freuch-lndo-China 
and other Asiatic dependencies, the total would bo apiumimately one billion people, 
which is nearly half the total population of the woild. These are the peoples who, 
although involved in a war “for the preservation of democracy’*, do not enjoy any 
democracy, or, at any rate, none of them, China not excepted, have full unimpaired 
sovereignty. Liberation from an undemncratic and anti-democratic Japan would 
mean little to these countiies if the old and obsolete colonial system of ownership 
of men by men were to continue* But the circumstances, as I have tried to 
indicate, would be far too compelling for the Western democracies to retain these 
dependencies after the war and to look upon and treat one-half of the world’s 
population, as no more than valuable chattels recovered from the enemy. 

The increasingly important role which India along with other Asiatic countries 
will play in the post-war reconstruction should make us conscious of the heavy 
responsibilities that we shall have to shoulder. We in India, stand on the thre- 
shold of great changes. Politically we are fast approaching a self-governing stage* I 
do not think, the political goal wo all have been striving for can be 
denied to us * after the war, This means that in future refashioning of the 
world, we shall have to make our own contribution* At the same time we shall 
also have to bend our energies to an all-round development and rehabilitation of 
this great land of ours* India is a land of many paradoxes. The most tragic of 
them is that a land so richly endowed with natural resources should be stricken 
with such appalling poverty. A reconstruction of our socio-economic structure is 
urgently called for in harmony with the trend of developments in the rest of the 
world. In the economic sphere, we must work towards a more rational balance 
between our agriculture and industry* Agriculture will have to be placed on a 
scientific basis, and the industrial progress will have to be greatly accelerated so 
that we may ensure for our people a life free from want and fear and secure the 
necessary material basis for an adequate cultural life. As long as war cannot be 
ruled out, a highly developed industrial organisation is indispensable also to ensure 
national safety* Industrialisation is but a part of the more comprehensive task of 
re-vitalising our socio-economic structure. Side by side there must be a reorien- 
tation of our educational system so that we may be provided with that quality of 
personnel which alone can sustain this re-vitalised system* Whatever may be the 
actual form this work of reconstruction takes, there can be little donbt that it will 
he inspired by some of the new ideas in the economic sphere that are slowly but 
suiely gaining ground. And the fundamental idea should be to gear our economic 
machine to the economics of plenty and the economics of leisure* The economics 
of plenty and of leisure can, however, be built only on the basis of well-thoughtout 
planning* Our objective should be to secure planned abundance* 

Wise economic planning requires an atmosphere of political co-*operation as 
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between the different nations. If our object is to secure work, food, leisure and the 
of reasonable comforts of body and mind for every body, we must worlk 
for what is called welfaie economics, hven before the war, people had become 
familiar with the idea of the economics of plenty. The jrieat depression had robbed 
the old economics of scarcity of all its deceptive rationale. But thanks to the war- 
time experiments in economic organisation, the economics of plenty has now been 
shorn of its former Utopianism. It everybody can have a job in war even to the 
point of over-work and scarcity of labour why should it be othtiwi«e in peace ? 
That is the question that agitates every mind. It is now recognistd that all that 
we now need to end poverty in the midst of plenty is oiganisation, planning and 
the eneigetic pursuit of well-dtiined task in an atmosphere of social goodwill and 
good understanding among all classes. Goodwill comes only of a clear under- 
standing and acceptance of the ideal of social justice and of its practical deductions. 

And here it is that, in this age of large-scale politital and economic orga- 
nisation, we stand in urgent need of re-dt fining some of our old concepts, c. g, the 
concept of liberty as the corner stone of, our democratic faith. We cannot deline 
liberty without refeience to the positive conditions that nouiish it. The negative 
concept of liberty as '^laissez-faire^'* or “let me alone” is replaced by the poditive 
concept of “give me a chance”, a chance to all for self-expie’sBinn. The fact Is that 
economic developments which could not possibly have been anticipated when our 
political forms took shape, have created eonfiihion and uncertainty in the working 
of the agencies of popular government and thus have subjtcted demociatic 
institutions to a basic strain. The most seiious danger facing society to-day is that 
individualism, masquerading in the guise of the “nghls of man”. *Tiberty” etc., 
may be carried to a point fatal to social colifsion and to economic progress. \\ e 
need to-day a new individual— an iidhidua! not in the patUiii of the nineteenth 
century but an individual integial with the underlying feocia! trdida of a planned 
industrial civilisation. 

Our youugmen must thus shed false ideas and cxpeetatlous. The social and 
economic order is so shaking under the influence of the glowing political consci- 
ousness of the common mess of people that we would do well to anticipate in the 
future a considerable narrowing of the disparities in respect of opportunities and 
incomes. This will no doubt be a welcome development. But as a necessary 
corollacy of this development, the opportunities lor amaesing huge wealth, not to 
speak of amassing it quickly, will become fewer. The material asjaialions of our 
youngmen, however talented, should bo somewhat tempered by the accepted 
standards in our countiy as also by the needs of a more planned eeunomic develop- 
ment. Great disparities of wealth would disappear as indeed they should. That 
will be the case as much for the great induHtiial and financial nations like Great 
Britain and the United States ; as for poor undeveloped countries like China and 
India, though for different reasons. In the case of the former the heavy weight 
of war debts and the changes which the war is bringing about in their capital 
equipment together with the upsur}i5,e of democratic sentiment in their economic 
sphere will compel the state to direct its policies to the collective good of all rather 
than to the well-being of a particular class. Countries like India and China, 
however, have reached a position in which progress would be possible only if 
efforts are directed to the well-being of laxge sections of the masses and not to the 
large profits of a few. You nave only to take a broad view of our present 
economic position and the trends of industrial development during the last decade 
or so, to realise that the scope for industrialisation, regarded merely as an avenue 
for investing surplus capital and as a source of profit for a small class of investors 
is extremely narrow, even if it is not altegether non-existent* There can be no 
great increase in national wealth unless there is an all-round increase in productive 
activity. And India has reached the stage when such increase can only result from 
large-scale planning. 

I trust you see the beaiing of all this in your personal lives. If there are 
no careers of the get-rich-quick millionaire open to you, if the ordinary jobs t^t 
will suffice to keep body and soul together are to flow only from the co-operative 
efforts of the entire nation, then does it not follow that success and happiness of 
your lives depend on the development of that capacity for intelligent, purposive 
co-operation in the absence of which the nation has hitherto been languishing 
politically and economically ? And what I want to stiess most before you tO;day 
in the present context is that the capacity for co-operation, of which 1 have been 
speaking, is as important for using the freedom once it is won, as for actually 
winning it. I do not want to dilate here on onr special political problems# 
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ihough, unfortunately, because of the failure to attain an agreement between the 
ders of Indian opinion on one side, and the Whilehall, on the other, there is a 
lemate in the political life of the country with the consequence that impiovement 
India’s political status remains in abeyance during the war, I, for my part, am 
te certain in my mind that the end of the war see India free and— yes— united 
, and admittea to her legitimate place among the nations of the world* To 
erve that freedom not in the sense of receiving appi ^’ciative notes from 
ronising foreigners but in the sense of being able to use it to the peimanent 
vantage of our own people and of mankind m general, that is the problem to 
ich the thoughts and attention of our youth should be increasingly devoted. 

The successful working of the new democratic insiilutioiiS which are growing 
in our country will again make new demands on the qualities of our people. 

6 virtues that will be needed most are tolerance and intellectual discipline, 
[fortunately, our society is largely seotionalised and our civic life is vitiated by 
nmunalism and intolerance. In a country where 80 to 1>0% of the people are 
terate, demagogic politicians can easily play upon the masses and thus hamper 
j successiul working of democratic institutions. But the most unfoitnnate part 
it is that even educated people often allow thcmbelves to he carried away on the 
ists of emotion. are faced with the curious phenomenon that peisons who 
a be rational in the highest degree with regard to what ma> be called neutral 
passionless problems, are found to succumb to irration*d sentimentalism in 
aling with questions which impinge on their basic traditional ur cultural outlook, 
tus great masses of men may be moved by irrelevant emulioiM, dead political 
Lbboleths or outmoded patterns of thought which aie not in the least congruent 
th existing social and iconomie realities and thus create a problem of social and 
litical maladjustment of the first magnitude. 

To give a decent burial to old prejudices and sectional loyalties is, I want 
u to remember, the first task of youth. It is for the young to resist the discords 
at short-sighted persons of an eailier generation had bttn fomenting and to 
ke a hand in the education of our illiterate masses to a new sense of their 
sponsibilitics as the demos of a newly-born nation and to a recognition of the 
xty they must play in firmly cementing the bond of nationhood that holds 
gather the diverse races and peoples of the vast sub-continent that is India, 
nless we succeed in creating this feeling of oneness and a stiong conviction and 
rvour about our fundamental unity in the midst of diveisiticb, we cannot expect 
idia to attain to the fulness of her stature or to achieve the all-round develop- 
ent and proper recognition of her place in the comity of nations. 

There is one other point which I would like to emphasise in connection with 
ir freedom and our future. 1 would like you all to realise that Indians future 
angs on an allied Victory. We stand or tall with the Allied Nations. JLet there 
B no mistaking about this, no false notions or perverted thinking. 

I hope, my young friends, I have been able to give you a fair picture of the 
reat epoch of reconstruction and regeneration which is opt aing out before you* 
have deliberately refrained from ofieiing you any advice in the usual moralistic 
ein, but have endeavoured to give you an idea of the great tasks and the funda- 
lental social problems which will confront your generation. "W e are turning over 
new chapter in our national litc ; and our future, both in the national and 
aternational field, is charged with immense possibilities, if only we would face 
1 with clear vision, intelligent planning and hard work, lit this great task, the 
ole of leadership will fall upon you. For it is for you, young men and women, to 
old and shape the new world. 

Graduates of the University, I think I have said enough about the general 
iroblems and questions which are exercising and will, in the near future, exercise 
our minds, and make large demands on your intelligence, efilciency, integrity and 
dealism. It now only remains for me to congratulate you very heartily, before I 
dose, on your splendid aohievemente and on the degrees and distinctions awarded 
o you at this Oonvooattan. I have no doubt that in the world that awaits you 
mtside the portals of your University, yon will by your work and service prove 
fourselves worthy of the high traditions of your Alma Mater and add tq its good 
lame and reputation* I wish each one of you a full measure of success in your 
respective spheres. Graduates, my sincere good wishes pursue you in the wider 
sroxld into which you are just stepping. 



Aligarh Muslim University Convocation 

Syed Abdul Aziz’s Address 

The following is the text of the Convocation Address delivered at the 
Aligarh Muslim University by Syed Abdul Aziz Barrister-at-Law (Patna) 

on the 13th February. 1943. 

I do not think 1 can do better than begin this address with an expression of 
my profound sense of gratitude to His Exalted Highness tne Nizam and to the 
authorities of the University at whose initiative His Exalted Highness was pleased 
to ask me to deliver this Convocation Address. 1 accepted the gracious invitation 
somewhat hesitatingly owing to a protracted sciatic pain wlueh had lately become 
intense and from which I have not yet fully recovered* In this afflicted and 
crippled condition I have cheerfully endured the sufferings of a long journer from 
Hyderabad to Aligarh as I could not suppress or restrain nay desire to place my 
humble services at your disposal and enjoy the privilege and pleasure of participa- 
ting in a great function of such educational impoitance. But for my general health 
being good I might not have been able to be present here to-day* 

This illustrious and royal Ruler of the Premier State is one of the greatest 
supporters of the cause of good education. Apart from the interest and initiative 
taken by His Exalted Highness in promoldng primary, secondary and technical 
education on a practicable and liberal scale, his solicitude for the welfare and 
advancement of higher education led to the establishment of the Osmaiiia Uni- 
versity with some special features which are already biaring ample fruits* No 
visitor to the area allotted to the Osmania University, ditaihed from the capital 
city though not far from it, can fail to be struck by the harmonious combination of 
the most beautiful features of Hindu-Muslim architecture in some of the buildings 
already erected and by their magnificence* They represent the glory of the ancient 
art of Ajanta and Eliora and the simple grandeur of Sarncenic and Qutub Bhahi 
architecture. 'Jhese buildings, replete with modern equipment, include hostels for 
Hindus and Muslims without distinction and are pr(»udtQ with comforts and 
conveniences conducive to healthy and decent living. *ihey make a visitor sigh 
for his youthful days and fill him with the desire that it was poRsilde for him to 
be transformed into his teens and be admitted to the Onmafna Uiaver«it\ as a 
student. The plan for future development of this University which, under the 
fostering care of His Exalted Highness and the support of his enlighhned Govern- 
ment, gets an annual grant of lakhs within the resources of a Htate on which 
a multitude of demanos is made from various quaters, augurs well for higher 
education and for other similar schemes which will soon find a home and fiourish in 
Hyderabad. Its august Buler received a tribute from the Rr. Hon’ble Sir Tej 
Bahadur Sapru who, apart fiom his eminence in Law and statesmanship, is himself 
a model of refinement, culture and catholicity. In the couise of his Convocation 
Address to the Osmania University in 1939, he said 

‘•Meanwhile, let me pay a respectful tribute to your august Sovereign who, 
realising that men live not by bread alone, has provided out of his generosity a 
centre for all young and old—where they can meet from day to day and have a 

E tual feast to feed their minds and souls on all that Is best and noblest in 
n thought and human culture. Truly, .therefore,, a Sovereign who does it is 
entitled to be called not only Sultan of his Mulk but also SultaTfuhUlum^K 

Thus also can the Aligarh University be justly proud oi* having siicb a Sove- 
reign as its Chancellor. That is not all. Aligarh has enjoyed .Ihe benevolence 
bestowed upon it by two previous Rulers of tbe Asafia dynasty, Nizamul 3»lulk V 
and VI. It owes a great deal to the liberality and wide outlook of the late Nawab 
Sir Salar Jung the First and to the sympathy and help received from the late 
Nawab Mohsinul Mulh^ Nawab Vtqarul Mulk and Nawab Imadut Mulk Syed 
Eosain Bilgrami who, for long periods, held high and distinguished offlees in 
Hyderabad* The foierunner of the Muslim University was a small school esta- 
blished in 1869, called the Madrasatul Uium. This shool developed into a College 
and the College gave birth to the University which now occupies a unique position 
in India* The late Sir Syed Ahmad Khan of revered memo:^, tormenttd perhaps 
by the feeling of humiliation, grief and horror caused by the decadence, degenera- 
tion, wretchedness and helplessness of Indians in general and Muslims in pmdd- 
cular, who had not only lost their country and were sunk in slavery but were 
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forlorn and friendless, realised the needYor modern education to meet the requirements 
of the times and the transcendent importance of cultivating a superior intellect 
and high character which would enable his countrymen to recover the lost ground 
and lead a decent, useful and an honourable life. A country can be conquered but 
its culture and character, if saved fiom subjugation and cultivated further, can do 
more than make up for the deficiency and can one day reassert themselves. 

Sir Syed perhaps aimed at or dreamt of the day when Muslims and Hindus 
would produce fine and sufficient materials for a man of extraordinary personality, 
soundness, sobiiety, foresight, courage and independence like Mr. Jinnah, to lead 
and guide the Muslims, and a man of saintly simplicity, high ideals, shrewdness 
and proverbial patriotisna, like Mr. Gandhi, to lead and guide the Hindus. It must 
also have been hoped that such two leaders would not vanish from the scene before 
effecting a union for common purposes between their respective communities which 
have, by their very magnitude, importance and other characteristics, acquired the status, 
notions and ambition of a nation conceived in a right si^irit. Bir Syed’s dream of 
producing such materials is about to be translated into a realily mainly by the plan 
he promulgated. In the execution of that plan, intended for the light and learning 
of youth, the contribution made by Hyderabad was of immense value. 

Though, between 1875 and 1917, this Aligarh Muslim institution was 
honoured by the visits of their Royal Highnesses the Prince and Princess of Wales, 
several Indian Princes, many Viceroys and Governors, many notables and His 
Majesty the King of Afghanistan, yet the authorities, the staff, and the students 
of the Aligarh College longed for a visit by the Nizam. His Exulted Highness 
Nawab Mir Osman Ali Khan Bahadur, Nizam of Hyderabad and Burar, first 
honoured the College by his visit in 1918 and all those connected with this national 
institution felt happy and proud on that occasion. With this increased interest 
in the Aligarh College and later in the University, His Exalted Highness’s patro- 
nage knew no bounds. He continually enhanced his contributions till the dqu- 
recurring grants, made from time to time, amounted to over 20 lakhs and the 
permanent recurring grant to 61,000 a year. Only a few weeks ago, he was pleased 
to sanction a grant of a lumpsum of 15,u00 for air and technical training and of 
10,000 for the current year towards its reclining expenses as part of his vast 
contributions to the successful prosecution of the war. Being deeply concerned in 
the welfare of the students and believing in the necessity and value of cultivating 
'a proper sense of proportion, balanced judgment and discipline, His Exalted High- 
ness sent recently, in a letter to your Yice-Chanccllor, a gracious Message to the 
students of this University in appreciation of their conduct during the rebellious 
and repulsive outbursts of August last when some impulsive, misguided and short- 
sighted youth sullied their own names by acts of folly and crime at the expense of 
their own country. The Message went on to say 

ask you to let the students know what I have written to you in this 
connection and say that I have every hope that they will continue to show good 
conduct in future as well, specially at a time when India is passing through 
troublous times, and that perseverance and manly character are the chief necessary 
factors to combat the evil lorces that are unfortunately rampant in the country ; 
so it is all the more necessary that we should overcome them by our sagacity or 
prudence at all costs. 

“I trust the students will listen to my advice given in their own interests.” 

Your worthy Vice-Chancellor, Dr. Sir Ziauddin Ahmed, the staff* and the 
students, all deserve to be congratulated on this achievement. The Muslim students 
have, in the matter of their attitude towards the war, given a similar lead to the 
student community just as theit elders, under the guidance of Mr, Jinnah, have 
given a lead to the masses and all classes of Muslims who, in spite of whatever 
grievances they may have against the British Government, have not only refrained 
from doing anything which might embarrass them in the prosecution of the war 
but have also, both directly and indirectly, made immense contributions to its 
successful prosecution. If the Muslim League has not officially announced its 
whole-hearted support of the war effort it is perhaps for the fear, so it appears, 
that it may be misunderstood as being satisfied with the policy and declarations of 
the British Government in respect of the future of the Muslims of India. All the 
Same, Muslims are doing all they can within theit means and power to save India 
from the Japanese and the Germans, not for British Imperialism but for Hindus 
and Muslims themselves and for all the other inhabitants of this vast sub-continent. 
They^ can, provided they unite, secure power and independence and yet arrange to 
)cemain in tne British Commonwealth of Nations with the important adyaptaga 
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which they could continue to enjoy of proper defence airftinst foreifrn agi^ression as 
India cannot possess an efficient and sufficient Army* Navy and Air Force for a 
long time to come. 

This leads me to review very briefly the present sihiation, both internal and 
external. Twelve months have rolled by since this University held its last Convoca- 
tion — twelve months of the cataclysmic conflict which threatened to destroy all 
that the Universities of the world have stood for since the days when Muslim 
learning kept alive the flickering emblems of European civilisation. Think of the 
early days of 1942 when the barbarous Nazi hordes were forging their way to the 
Oaiieasus, threatening India’s frontiers from the north, when Sommers forces, 
then so invincible, were knocking at the gates of Alexandria and when the Japanese, 
possessing all the advantages of years of preparation, were menacing the eastern 
coast of India, Think how, during these twelve months, the tide has turned, how 
the smiter has been smitten in the Caucasus, how Rommel has sought safety in 
flight from Libya surrendering men, munitions and territories, how the Japanese 
have been re]>ulsed in New Guinea and forced to remain on the defensive in Burma 
and on other fionts, how Stalin’s ‘City of Steel,’ melted by the fire and fury of 
ruthless Fascist forces and conseeratea by the blood of the Red Army, has already 
begun to see new buildings and works on the site of the old to commemorate the 
heroism, valour, sacrifice and patriotism of the Russians who cleared Stalingrad 
inch by inch of the invading hordes. 'Hicre is much beneath the cryptic announce- 
ment made the other day from Berlin that the battle of Stalingrad is over 1 The 
rising sun of victory of the United Nations can now be seen clearly above the 
horizon and I am particularly thankful th\t I am able to address you to-day when 
this great struggle for freedom and civilisitlon has, at last, entered upon its final 
and victorious stage. 

It is a far cry from the days when a handful of eager students of the art 
of healing gathered round a bubbling spring in the south of Italy and made the 
University of Balerno and when another batch of enthusiastic students of the 
Roman Law congregated in Bologna— a far cry even from the days of the 
foundation of the Universities oi Oxford, Cambridge, Edinburgh, Paris, Berlin and 
Vienna— to the establishment of the University of Aligarh which has not completed 
even a century of its existence. Nay, no sister University in India has yet attained 
that age. Nevertheless, our Universities may well teach what the fundamental 
ideals of a University should be to the older Universities in the totalitarian States 
where the humanistic ideals of old have been superseded by anti-sotual ideals, where 
Universities are mere tools in the hands of the Dictators of the hour, where 
teachers and pupils are but pawns in the hands of educational and propaganda 
ministries aiming at control of thought and regulation of reason by the regimenta- 
tion of studies and the suppression of free opinion. For us, happily, the University 
is still, as in Great Britain and in the United States of America, except perhaps for 
occasional and brief lapses, the citadel of Truth, the bulwark of civilisation, the 
home of that freedom of the spirit which is true liberty— liberty to think, liberty 
to speak and liberty to teach — and which recognises only one limitation, namely, 
that even the fullest independence has its honest and becoming limits, limits 
placed by com monsense, right feeling and respect for the sentiments and opinions 
of others. I'he end of all service according to Hindu philosophy if I have under- 
stood it rightly, is the realisation of the unity of all things that exist and the 
highest ideal of culture is self-discipline and self-realisation, enabling one to 
further the universal life of which one is an integral part The Islamic conception 
of man’s mission is also the same. The brotherhood of man and the realisation of 
unity in diversity are the cardinal principles of our faith as preached by our 
Prophet { Peace be on him 1 ) and taught by Islamic saints, mystics, poets and 
philosophers, Islam insists on and emphasises the Unity of God and the service 
of mankind. 

To this doctrine of Unity and to the efforts hitherto made towards its 
realisation, the greatest harm has been done by the gospel of Nationalism as 

E reachM in Europe since the end of the last Great War. Many have indeed a 
error of that word. It has been so overworked, so abused and exploited that one 
wishes it could be expunged from the dictionary of all who have at heart the 
cause of universal brotherhood and the progress of humanity. Indeed, almost all 
the political and economic ills that the world has suffered and is suffering from, ills 
that nave culminated in the devastating straggle now shaking the very foundations 
of civilization, can be traced to that perverted view of nationalism which has 
vitiated internatioual relationship for the last two decades. One of the most 
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deplorable consequences of such nationalism has been the gospel of race arrogance. 
In Europe, it has shattered the fundamental doctrine of humanity. It will, I fear, 
have the same disastrous results in India unless we resolve to do everything in 
our power to remain true to our high traditions, to hold fast to the true ideals and 
purpose of a Unirersuy, to show liberty at work under the restraint imposed by 
self-discipline and to ensure that the students who have passed out and will pass 
out from this University and other Universities in this country will demonstrate to 
the world that, while demanding and finding a happy home for Muslims and 
leaving a happy home to Hindus and while claiming that each portion should be 
governed according to each community’s ideas, both can live in abiding bonds of 
brotherhood. . 

This brings us to the political differences which now divide the two communi- 
ties, differences which have, during recent years, taken such a serious turn that it 
is feared that the union of the two under an agreed constitution and particularly 
under one prepared by a Constituent Assembly such as is envisaged in certain 
quarters is practically impossible. On the one hand, Hindus demand independence- 
independence which will, so Jkluslims suspect or rather believe, not be real but will 
place Hindus in a position of domination over the Muslims and other 

minority communities with the help or connivance of the British who would be 
kept in India particularly for this purpose. On the other hand, lUusIims 

demand a division of India into Hindu India and Muslim India. The Muslim 
point of view, as repeatedly put forward, is that any declaration transfening 

power to an oligarchy whose authority is fundamentally challenged cannot bo 

maintained even with the help of British bayonets. Irrespective of the considera- 
tion that the Invhan States will not recognise a devolution of Paramountcy to 
other hands or suffer a diminution instead of enhancement of their status and 
power, the opposition of so large a minority as a hundred million Musalmans 
must rule out any purely Hindu variety of independence As regards the Muslim 
demand for Pakistan, this is not the place to examine it in detail. I should, 
however, like to point out that the proposal appears to be opposed by i>eople who 
do nob appear or care to und>a‘stand or discuss its nature and implications. The 
Muslims assert that the solidarity and integrity of India will become certain and 
real more by facing facts and admitting truths than by mere sentimental slogans 
such as ‘’No vivisection.” The demand has been pub forward by a great and 
important community, a community which, to say the least, cannot be ignored. 
So, let it be discussed dispassionately in all its important bearings by representatives 
of its supporters and of its opponents iu a friendly conference. If they get together 
in lie right spirit they may come to the conclusion that real ‘‘unity, strength and 
solidarity depend on an allocation of areas on some such lines. It might appear 
strange to some that I should^ expect strength and solidarity resulting from 
division and separation. Bub a little reflection will show that the relationship of 
Hindus and Muslims in India is like that of two brothers who, living under one 
roof, find themselves at variance in regard to different matters and on the verge of 
hostility, but who, once they have independent establishments of their own, find 
their relationship more cordial as a result of which they unite together in the 
common bond of affection for their parents and other members of the family. 
From what I can see, Muslims appear to have crossed the Rubicon and burnt 
their boat ; their aim appears fixed, their course marked out, they mean to proceed 
according to their plans, not to encroach upon the rights of others but to secure 
their own, to live their own lives. Is it wise, is it practical politics to shout 
“Quit India” or “Akhand Hindustan,” and fritter away energies in the pursuit of a 
will-o’-the-wiap, instead of concentrating on settlement with the Muslims and taking 
concerted and sustained action to achieve it ? No compromise can be made with 
truth but political adjustments can be made and the longer this is delayed the 
greater will be the loss and embarrassment to the country in general and to the 
majority in parUculat. 

1 am almid we have drifted into the dense forest of politics. Whether 
University students should plunge into that forest during their scholastic period is a 
question on which there exists considerable difference of opinion. I have always 
held the view that active participation by students iu any political programme is 
harmful to them and to their country by excesses they may commit in excited 
passion and by distraction from their studies which it Is their first duty to attend 
to exclusively and laboriously. But in a national crisis like the present and in the 
dimculb tames through which we are passing, ev^ students, grown up students, 
may have to do more than what they did ordinarily. It is righ« yop 
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diquld interest yourselves in problems affecting the entire well-being of 
society. ^ 

May I address a few words particularly to the lady students ? Muslim women 
\ specially in the social, educa^^ional, religious and domestic spheres. 
riT*^ position aud status secured by Islamic laws and injunctions in 

the Holy Quraii to women. The rights of women, proteettd and recognised over 
thirteen centuries ago, are yet denied to women in other countries, in all other 
religions and by many Governments. Mublim women are equal, even superior in 
many respects, to men. They are in no way iiiferior. Fields of activities have, 
of course, to be divided according to suitability, clmracter of work and the natural 
advantages and disadvaatuges of the ses. Among the learned and talented ladies 
of Mecca and Medina in liie time of our I'rophet ( Peace be on him ! ), let me 
mention only a few, who piu^idc shining examples, some of whom were members 
of the Prophet^s own family, like H^zrat Fatinm, the daughter of the Prophet and 
the wife of llazrat Ali. ):^be was r^i owned for her sdnthnesa and high intellectual 
attainments. Hszrat Zainab, thf grand-daughter of our rrojhet and a sister of 
Hazrat Husain, the martyr of Kirbala, whs a mont courageoun and cultured lady. 
Hazrat Ayesha, the daughter of Hazrat. Abu Bak^ and the wife of our Prophet, 
once led an array into batMe. 

In the heyday of Muslim rule, there were no fewer than eix thou'^and lady 
Doctors in Spain. Think of the ladies of your own coiintiy ; Gulbadan Bano 
Begum, one ot the mo^t ciudite scholars, who was the daughter of the Emperor 
Babur ; Salima Sultana, an aceomplwhed and scholarly prin en^, closely related to 
the. Emperor Humayun ; Nur Jahan, the cchhrated wife of the Eperor Jehangir, 
possessing not only the charms of beauty hut a hUh cnltmal influence dm to her 
talents and her knowledge of Arabic and Ptibian literature. Think also of Mnmiaz 
Mahal, the beloved wife of »'^hah Jahan and the lady of the laj renowned not only 
for her beauty but also for her literary attainments. Zaihun Hisa, the Emperor 
Aurangzeb’s cultured, scholarly and accomplished daiightir was the authoress of 
interesting books and no mean poet. All the daughters of the Emperor Aarangzeb 
were highly educated In our own days we have the modern counterparts of these 
distinguished women of Mnelim India and it befits the ocenwion that we should at 
this moment recall the revered memory of your Erst Chancellor. Her Highness the 
late Begum of Bhopal. Ih're are also the Princess Abida Hultan, the Heir-Apparcnt 
of Bhopal, Her Highness T»ie Begum of Kampur, Her Highness the Princess of 
Berar and the Princess Niloufer of Hyderabad who, not to mention other noble 
and notable ladies in our community, have by their high education, culture and 
ability been the source of strength and service to our society. 

Permit me to repeat bf 1 C what I mid the conf» fence of the All-India 
Muslim yiudents Federation at Calcutta in Dtcember, 1957 Many problems are 
crying for solution. If youi elders and old men have not been able to achieve 
much, it is expected that Muslim youths will soon be able to remedy the back- 
wardness of their community and co-operate with others in all matters calculated 
to advance the prosperity and happiness of the people generally. But if old men 
are too slow and cautious, young men are too rash and headstrong. If the former 
have achieved little and have been dilatory, the latter, unless properly guided and 
checked, may, by a revolutionary method ruin even that little which has been 
achieved. A happy medium must therefore be looked for if rapid progress without 
much risk is to he made.'' . . , . , . . 

“There are two methods which can be employed m seeking solution of various 
evils. The one is called direct, the other indirect. The direct method rushes vnth 
blind fury at the obstacle and usually fails. The indirect method considers ways 
and means, limitations, and takes the shortest path by going the longest way 
round. The indirect method ought to appeal to Muslim students who possess a 
high order of intellect and would leave nothing to chance and ferocity,” 

< 1 had on that occasion further mentioned the following few things which I 

thought Muslim students should do : “Firstly, rise early and begin the day with 
a prayer to Providence as Muslims. Secondly, never retire for the night without 
saying your prayers. Ihe beauties of these two prayers, apart from ithe importance 
of others can be most fully realised by listening to or remembering the joyful Song 
sung in chorus by birds who rise before the Sun and begin to sing and do^ dm 
same when they retire for the night as if they ofiered their anthem of gratitqde 
to the Creator for what they have had and for what they were going to gA 
Thirdly, learn and practise plain and simple prinHples of religion, freeing jt 
invented rituals, undergrowths, and superstitious beliefs and ceremonials. Fowpiy 
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make a list of the existing social and religious customs and wipe out the useless 
and harmful and retain the useful ones. Fifthly, take a vow or make a solemn 
resolution that after completing your education those of you who fail to get into 
service or enter immediately any profe-^bion or business will set apart a period of 
two years for exclusive service to some public cause affecting the interests of the 
Muslims and will always prefnr honorary and voluntary work to idleness if re- 
munerative occupation could not be found. Out of two years no set apart six months 
should be devoted to the acquisition of training in some woik of })ubUe utility 
according to one’s taste and capacity and six months should be devoted exclusively 
to the work of organising the Muslim students in convenient localities. The remain- 
ing one year should be given to some other public cause.’* 

You will pass Out into the world from the portals of the University when 
India has arrived at the most critical stage in her i)olitical evolution. We would 
surely look to you to give a lead to :joiir fellow citizens and to facilitate the 
transition to the new order. To that momentous issue the best minds in~ the world 
will have to be apjdied as soon as the present struggle ends -indeed, they should be 
applied from now onwards as everywhere people aie longing tor a new and happier 
order But are they prepared tor it, prepared to think it out and prepared to 
shoulder the task and carry its burden ? The graduates and undergraduates of this 
and other Universities should foim study circles and lake up difierent problems of 
this future leconst ruction accuiding to their tastes, leanings, inclinations and 
knowledge, study them intensively, and strive tp examine them in all their bearings 
in order to arrive at useful conchisions. 

If we wish to profit by the experience of the past let us not forget that the 
essential condition for the building up of a new ami better order is the realisation 
of what eonsvitiites right relationship between man and man, class ami class, nation 
and nation. In their struggle for existence })cople forget that not ^ all the wealth 
and economic resources oi the world would enable a nation to live in comfort unless 
it learns how to live in harmony with its neighbours. This is the lesson taught by 
the experience of the past. Wdl the people in all parts of the world profit by it? 
Will there be peace in the world after the aggressors of the present day are laid 
low ? Who can say ? 

So much for the perpetual strife between people and people. What about the 
perpetual struggle that goes on within the heart of every individual— the struggle 
against one’s lower self which our Prophet (Peace be on him 1) has called the 
greatest crusade, q he problem of problems for each one of uh is to turn inward and 
to conquer the baser instincts which appear to persist despite our present day 
knowledge of science and the comparative diffusion of culture. Indeed, we find 
to-day that the worst aggressors are%liose who have been foremost in their mastery 
of knowledge and the sciences. 'Iheir minds are polished but not their hearts. 
They conquer dominions but they have not conquered themselves. You, my young 
Mends, will not, I trust, fail to wage ti»e great crusade enjoined by the Prohot, and 
possess a polished heart as well as a polished mind. Nothing will help you to 
overcome the evil in you as much us belief in religion and performance of the 
duties enjoined by it, provided rituals and superstitious practice are not made a 
substitute for real religion. This University will continue to be a coveted cradle of 
culture and knowledge, but higher education in this age and particularly in this 
country is not imparted or received as an end in itself, but is a means to an end, the 
end being to earn at least a competence if not a large income. The problem of increas- 
ing unemployment of the educated classes cannot be brought nearer to any solution 
unless graduates and undergraduates turn seriously to vocational ana technical 
training and then to agriculture and industry. This brings me to the question of 
the sciences. May I remin c you how backward the Muslim community 
still 18 m the study of science and in trade and industry ? During recent years 
its pace has been somewhat quickened. The statistics for the whole of India 
indicai® a steady increase in the number of students but, as against a hundred 
students taking their degrees in arts, not even perhaps twenty take their degrees in 

Sir rhillip Hortog was astonished 
to nna that such a relatively small number of Muslim youths devoted themselves 
to Ihe study of the physical and natural sciences. Contrast this with what happened 
durmg the glorious era of Islamic culture in the schools of Baghdad, Damascus, 
f^roova, Grenada, Cairo, Salerno, Andalusia. In those seats of learning every branch 
or science, askonomy, geography, Aemistry, physics, mathematics, medicine, 
engineering, atohi^cture, was eagerly studied by Muslim youths* Tfll lately tb^e 
was little incentive to the youths of Indian Universities to t ake up the ptudy of tile 
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sciences in preference to the arts*. But Bith the ra^'id indnstrialipation of India 
during this war and the opening of prosreels for the future, the scientist has 
come into his own, and I trust the students of this University a ill eageily equip 
themselves with knowledge of the sciences and emulate the acLievemeuts of Muslim 
scientists of old whose names are insciibed in letters of gold on the pages of 
our history. 

Seeing, however, how certain powers have applied their knowledge of the 
sciences to the task of destruction, it may well be asked : To what end do we want 
to promote education and training in the physical and natural sciences ? To 
increase man’s capacity for evil, fo out-do the brute in brutality ? Has not the 
knowledge of science brought strife and ruin and destruction in its wake ? It has 
to be admitted that scientific knowledge and research have been woetully abused. 
But merely because au instrument is misused by some, it cannot be withheld from 
use for beneficial purposes. True, we have had distressing e 2 :ami»le 8 of the bar- 
barous use of force, reinforced by the diseoveiies of scientific research. But Might 
will rule the world only so long as Right is not ready It is the mission of our 
Universities to make the rising generations so enlightened and self-disciplined as 
to make the world under their influence ready and willing for the rule of Right. 
It is its mission to call u^on its teacheis and students alike to cultivate reasonable- 
ness, open-mindedness, kindliness of feeling and gentienus, such as would make 
one shirk from the adoration of physical force. Allow me to tell you, iu the words 
of one of the most famous scholars, M. Renan, to what good purpose the Muslims 
in the heyday of their prosperity applied their learning and knowledge of science. 

“The taste for science and liteiature had, by the tenth century, erttablished in 
this privileged corner of the world (Sf»ain) a toleration of which modern times 
hardly offer us an example. Ohristuns, Jtws, and Musalmans spoke the same 
tongue, san^ the same songs, pirtivipated in the same li erwry and scieiitific stuuies. 
All the barriers which separated the various peoples were effaced ; all worked with 
one accord in the woik of a common civilisation.” 

I have no doubt that the same spirit of Islam Inspires the followers of the 
faith to live in cordial cultural co-operation and comity* with their neighbours and 
with the peoples of the world, and will enable them to serve the people committed 
to their care, irrespective of caste and creed, in any administration for which 
Muslims may be responsible. I pray that this great Univciviiy of India, this pre- 
cious possesbion and piide not only of Aligarh but ot the entire Muslim eummunity 
in India, may continue to flourish and that its authorities, teicheis and pupils 
alike, may at ail times be able justifiably to claim that within its prtcincts the 
minds as well as the hearts of youth are so dihcit dined and itlunaneil as to enable 
them to achieve the highest mission of life by fulfilling the trust and diKdiarging 
the duties which men owe to God for their actions and conduct, in short, the 
“Khilafat” of God on earth. 


The Bombay University Convocation 

Mr. B, J. 'Wadia’s Address 

The following is the test of the Address delivered by Mr. </. Waiia^ 
U-A.t L.I1.B., Bar-at-Law, Yice-Ohancellor of the University of Bombay, 
before the Adjourned Annual Convocation of the University on the 10th. 
February, 1943, 

As one who has been educated exclusively in the University of Bombay I deem 
it a great privilege to hold my present office and to address you this evening. I am 
fully conscious of the renponsibilities of my position, and in the performance of 
my duty today I crave your indulgence and goodwill, in the month of August 
last we would have ofleied you, fcSir, our best wishes on the extension of your term 
of office. Today in February 1943, we feel sorry -to bid farewell to Lady Lumley 
and to you. We wish both of you health and happiness, and hope that Bombay 
and its University will be in your minds whenever memory gilds the past. 

Since the Convocation last met in this hall in August 1941 the hand of dea«h 
has removed several old friends from our midst. Sir Akbar Hydari 
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statesman and an educationist, and the Osmania University of Hyderabad will 
remain an eloquent testimony to his interest in education* Khan Bahadur Fardunji 
Dasfur was the University Eegistrar for twenty-eight yeais from 1902 to 19.50, and 
even after his retirement he was connected with our Foreign Universities Informa- 
tion Bureau till the date of his death* He was a man of high principles and 
rendered great service to tho University and the students, for whieh he will always 
be remembered with gratitude and respect. Dr* Anandsh inker Dhruv was another 
great educationist and a Sanskrit Scholar who was held in high t-steem throughout 
the land. Sir Ibrahim Eahimtulla was an ardent advocate of free and compulsory 
primary education, and it was due to his untiring efforts that the cause advocated 
by him was ultimately accepted by the Legislature. Another veteran educationist 
was Mr* M. R. JParanjpe who took considerable interest in the work of the Univer- 
sity, and kept it undiminished till the end. Rao Bahadur D, G. Padhye was an 
Ordinary Fellow from 1898 to 1919, and thereafter an Honorary Fellow till his 
death. He was also elected a representative of this Uni\crfiifey to the Bombay 
Municipal Corporation. Dr. V* 8. Sukthankar was an Ordinal y Fellow from 1928 
to 1929, and in his death Oriental Scholarship has sustained a great loss. We 
mourn the loss of all these comrades of bygone days ; the memory of their work 
and their service will abide with us* 

The last academic year was, like its predecessor, overshadowed by the war. 
During the three years and more that have elapsed since Septi mher 19159 the entire 
world has been drawn into a conflict which has been, and still is, waged on land, 
sea and in the air at the same time. What those years have meant, and what the 
days to come will mean in aecumulated agony, loss and suft\‘ring to mankind, 
the future historian alone will tell. Great issues are at stake. Ihey touch the 
very roots of the great principles on which the fabric of civilizition has been built 
after years of trial and struggle. We are going through anxious times. The air 
is thick with “the troubles of our proud and angry du8t’^ Goodwill is paralysed, 
and hope itself is driven back upon the resources of mmi’s courage and upon 
recollections that hours as dark nave be^n confronted and overcome in the 
past. It is at such junctures that men have to summon all tho power that ideals 
possess of altering and moulding reality. Our country has also not escaped the 
grim consequences of war. In the fellowship of a common service and sacrifice 
India has taken a large share. It has made largo contributions to the strength 
of the Allied forces, and to the output of the factories and workshops of the 
United Nations. We have not sought to shut the heait upon suffering, nor to wave 
aside the trials of this testing time ; and we share in tho hope for victory. Vast 
changes, political, social, and industrial will lake place in tho reconstruction that 
will come as the aftermath of the war. 1’hey will aflect tho future course of 
education in which we are dftply interested, as they will also affect our whole out- 
look upon life* The Universities have received a noble heritage of culture from the 
past, and the defence of that heritage, for which humanity is even now engaged 
in a deadly and world-wide conflict, must always be our chief concern. 

Education is bound to be a very important and effective link with the future 
of a troubled world. In India University education is haidly a century old. Our 
own University, the second Indian University in point of time, was incorporated 
in July 1857. It came into ixisknce as an affiliating and examining body after 
the model of the old London University, and continued as such till the beginning 
of this century when the Act of 1904 was passed. Post graduate teaching in a 
limited number of subjeets for the m a. degree course began some time about 1914, 
and the University School of Economics and Sociology was op'ened, the Department 
of Sociology in 1918 and that of Economics in 1921, We hqi'e to expand the scope 
of these Departments by the appointment of additional staff for teaching special 
branches of Economics and Sociology. The present Act came into force in 1928. and 
the Department of Chemical Technology was opened about 1934. It was instituted to form 
a link between science and indust ly, and in order to enable graduates in pure science 
intemling to adopt an industrial career to obtain the nectssaiy technical training. 
The Department has added greatly to the reputation of the University, and the credit 
for it is due to my predecessors in oflice, to the Rev* Dr. John McKenaie who was 
associated with it ip its initial stages, to Sir Vithal Chandavarkar who put it on a 
sound working basis, and to Sir Rustom Masani who zealously carried on the 
work of Ms predecessors. To all of them, and to the two Heads of the Department 
wlm*have guided its wojk, the Univeisity is deeply indebted. We hope that the 
new building of the Department at 33datunga of which the foundation was laid by 
joUf Bir, as Ohancellor early m 1941 will soon be ready for use and occupation* 
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Tha Department gives all facilities for carrying on the woik of research to which 
we attach the highest value and importance. Our University is also expanding its 
new directions* We recently decided to institute a Department of Military Studies, 
and hope to make it a success with the co-Oiiera‘ion of tLe Givernment and the 
Military authorities. The establishment of a Department of Psvcliologv and Education 
and a department of Mathematics is also under contemplation. I have no doubt that 
before the University celebrates its centenary it will have fulfilled a very, substantial 
part of the new programme of post-graduate study and research which has been 
placed in the forefront by the Act of 1928. 

^ The Universities of India have not been spared bv critics, some of whom are 
even prepared to ascribe every fault and defect in onr soci d and economic system 
to University education. We are told that we take in too many of that class ^ 
students who are called “misfits”, that higher education bus led to unemploymdBr 
that it has not contributed anything of practical utility to the industrial life of the 
country, and that it has even tended to produce what is called a “slave mentality”. 
I do not for one moment wish to suggest that our system of education is faultless. 
Our Universities, like all other human institutions, have their defects. But I do 
wish to suggest that, though some part of the criticism is justified, much of it is 
exaggerated too. If our critics mean to convey that higher education does not 
ensure jobs for our graduates, they are stating a fact, but that is different from 
saying that it is altogether useless. Whatever may be the controversies regarding 
education as a means to an end, it will be a sad day fur our Universities when 
learning for its own sake ceases to be held in high honour. Education must be 
considered on its own terms and not in terms of economic utility. When we take 
stock of the results and bring to bear on the question our dispassionate Judgment, 
shall we not say that higher education has been a great nation-building activity in 
the past? If it has done nothing more than to liberalize our views and to give 
us a all-India outlook, it will still have deserved well of our country and our 
people. Its main objectives are inteliectaal and moral culture and the moulding 
of charactar and personality. It is not enough to say that education should only 
aim at producing^ a ’‘gentleman”. The final bloom should be a gentleman-scholar, 
but we cannot produce that bloom unless it is rooted in free and fearless minds, 
and unless the educationai work of our schools and colleges runs its normal course. 
This is not the time nor the occcsion to enter into controversial questions. We 
wish our students well. We ask them only to realize that the University has no 
other purpose than the promotion of their true interests, to steer them securely 
along the course of hard and silent work, and to prepare them for the various 
tasks of life they will ultimately have to perform. 

We all believe in the high value and importance of vocational education, but 
there will always be need for education in the higher sense of the term which 
J^ewman described as * liberal”. Let us not louk upon knowledge as useless unless 
it can be immediately turned into cash. To teach the youth of any country to 
snatch greedily at mental improvement with the sole purpose of disposing of it at 
a profit is really to narrow and injure education. Its true purport and mission 
must have been in the minds of those who conferred upon learning the name of 
“the humanities”, based on the broad conception of universal sympathy and 
brotherhood. This indeed should be our highest ideal. Even if there are many 
creeds and communities in India, the spirit of true culture is one and indivisible, 
and Universities are the soil in which the seeds of unity can best germinate and 
bear fruit. The point at which education kindles and ennobles the best In us is 
when it takes us into the atmosphere of great men, great ideas, and great deeds. 
We have that atmosphere m our midst, and however much we may disagree in 
details, we can always go forward, still nourishing the sacred fire of learning, still 
cherishing our great ideas, ever honing for perfection. 

In thus emphasizing the cultural value of higher education I do not wish to 
under-estimate its utilitarian value. It is true that man does not live by bread alone, but 
it is also true that he cannot live without it. We think it is possible for our schools 
and colleges to adjust their teaching not only to the requirements of the proftssions 
and the services but of industry as well. Industry has a great future in India and it 
is necessary that our University education should be in living contact with the 
practical problems of the country. It is equally necessary that our Universities 
should be in some kind of intimate touch with civic life and opinion. We would 
welcome more co-operation between the University and well-established commercial 
houses and institutions. University education cannot by itself be a guarantee for 
ready employment, though it is our desire that our graduates may soon after theix 
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graduation be independent and self-Bupporting, Froin tliat point of view vocational 
training is of the utmost importance. We hope to give diplomas in a large number 
of subjects besides teaching* Man^ of our secondary schools can be tinned into 
semi- vocational institutions for imparting vocational training side by side with 
general education* Some of our schools have already been turned into institutions 
for training in subjects of a specialized vocational character* Even in the Colleges 
part-time training in such subjects could be given. The improvement of industrial 
and technological training in our schools and colleges will go a long way towards 
solving the problem of unemployment. 

That problem has assumed a grave aspect at the present day, but it is a wrong 
notion to look upon the University as an employment bureau. On the other haifS 
the problem cannot be solved by artificially restricting higher education and reducing 

• number of students. The mere increase in the number of graduates who depend 
education for their livelihood is no proof of the statement that many of them are 
not fit to receive University education ; nor will the simple elimination of the so- 
called “Misfits” be in itself a reform of our educational system. Education has a 
cultural value for every one apart from its mere economic returns. The reward of 
a life devoted to culture is the privilege of dedicating it to the service of one’s fellow 
men and women. India needs the services of her cultured men and women in 
millions of homes, more especially in the villages. It is really sad to see so many 
of our youth, well equipped, able-bodied, willing to work, and yet unable to secure 
a decent living for themselves and those dependent upon them* It is equally sad 
to realize that after years of experimenting with different courses of study we 
should still be almost helpless watchers of the spectacle of workless young men and 
women. They should not, however, look down upon manual labour, nor look 
askance at small beginnings, nor should they be slow to take advantage ot oppor- 
tunities that come their way. This problem has given rise to anxious thought, but 
never has there been a stronger desire than at present to extend the advantages 
of education* Of that desire no man living can complain. The real cause of un* 
employment is the absence of suitable avenues of employment for our youth. The 
development of our national and potential resources and the establishment of indus- 
trial schools and technological institutions will certainly help to lessen the evil. 
The proper thing to do is not to condemn the so-called “misfits” as unfit, but to 
give them facilities for the training for which they are really fit. The underlying 
principle of every educational system should be the ever-open door. What we want 
is not only more industrial schools but also more industries and more openings in 
our mills, factories and workshops, and in leading commercial houses and public 
offices. The opening of schools and institutions cannot of itself provide more 
employment, and specialized education without the existence of the demand for it 
may make the proolem even more acute. It may add to the number of the un- 
employed by creating a class of men with vocational training but no work to 
engage in. 

A question which has been before the Government and the University for a 
long time is the establishment and recognition of separate Universities for certain 
well defined areas in the Province of Bombay. There are differences of opinion on 
the question, but there is no reason why separate Universities with their jurisdic.. 
tion properly defined should not be encouraged. They would to some extent at least 
lessen the congestion and relieve the burden lying on our University. Once again 
a Committee is deliberating over the question of separate University for Maharashtra, 
and the outcome of its deliberations will soon be before us. It is not quite clear 
whether there is enough general enthusiasm to support the project* Questions of 
detail will, I am sure, be carefully considered, of which the most important is 
that of finance. 

The Matriculation Examination is, and I hope always will be, under the 
control of the University. The numbers appearing for it every year have been 
increasing. The first examination was held in 1859 when 132 appeared and 22 
passed* Over 39,000 appeared in March last, but perhaps the number m^ fall this 
year owing to the disturbances in our student world. Although the Government 
have idow resolved to institute a Bchool Leaving Certificate Examination at the 
end of the secondary school course, particulaily with legaid to students going 
in for vocational and practical courses, the matricniaiion will, I believe, continue to 
draw large numbers, and it is our desire that the control of the University over 
, it should in no way be relaxed* This examination is entirely the affair ol the 
University, as it is an examination giving entrance to our higher courses of study. 
It has no doubt grown to vast proportions, and complaints are heard about the 
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vagjaries of examiners and disparity of standards* We are doing otir best to mini- 
mize these defects as much as possible* It is also necessary that we should try to 
lessen the burden of class-room work and home-work on the pupils in our schools. 
Our present system of school education is more directed to the overcuarging of the 
memory than to the true cultivation and discipline of the mind. It is also unfor- 
tunate that undue importance is attached to examinations, though there are certain 
qualities of the mind which can be tested by examinations much more simply and 
more efiectively than in any other way. 

Closely connected with questions appertaining to higher education is that of 
the place of English in our courses of study* In recent times there has been a 
tendency to deprecate its use as a medium of instruction. There are, however, many 
educationists who stand out for the claims of English, and personally I believe 
that the abolition of English or giving it a secondary place in our educational 
system will be a grave error and a retrograde step, I am aware that in saying 
this 1 am treading on delicate grourjd. Ko one denies that many of our modern 
Indian languages are rich in literature. It is also true that, as education Is a 
nationalizing agency, a cultivation of the Indian languages is essential for estab- 
lishing close contact with the masses in order to liquidate their illiteracy. On the 
other hand the English language is both rich in its literature and rich in the 
vocabulary of political and civic freedom. It is indeed ironical that the country as 
it progresses on the road to complete freedom should attempt to belittle the very 
agency which has in large measure made our progress approach reality, English 
has largely contributed to the unifying processes apparent in India today, and apart 
from sentiment there is as yet no suitable alternative to take its place. 

The scenes are shifting in the great theatre of the world. The conditions in 
India are also rapidly changing. The percentage of literacy in the land is still very 
low, though the number of schools and colleges has increased, and woman's educa- 
tion to which this University attaches great importance is making good progress 
especially in the large cities and towns of the country. Education deals with life, 
and the conditions of life are so diiderent from what they used to be only a genera- 
tion ago. We live in a more complex world than out fathers did before us, and in 
a still more complex world than did our grandfathers. New problems arise on all 
sides, and the old ways no longer hold. A sense of the higher values, however, is 
the surest safeguard against the fancies of the passing hour. The modern trend is 
not towards an easier and more comfortable life, but towards a higher purpose in 
which the larger cultural issues of the spirit and the intellect are bound to play an 
increasingly important part. While remaining true to the land of our birth, we do 
not wish to repudiate whatever we can learn from other places and other lands. We 
want a synthesis of the highest ideals of the East and the West, combining all that 
is valuable in our ancient civilization with the progressive elements of western culture 
which help to modernize the outlook on life. 

Before I resume my seat I wish to the young ladies and gentlemen who have 
taken their degrees my warm congratulations on their success. You have to-day 
received gifts of great value in life, and I am snre you will make the best use of 
them. It is our earnest wish that you will carry from your Colleges to the 
larger world outside the great ideals of human brotherhood and of service to your 
fellowmen and women, which it is for our Universities to foster and to promote. 
Do not feel disappointed from the start, nor let your lives be overwhelmed by the 
bitterness of temporary failure. Be true to yourselves and to the best in you. Be 
patient and persevere, and you will succeed in the end. Above all, let a deep and 
all-pervading sense of responsibility to the great Creator which has ever been the 
distinguishing trait of our Indian character always accompany you through life. 
In it you will find a comfort and an encouragement which the applause of the 
crowd can never bring. 



The Gumkul University Convocation 

Dr* Syama Prasad Mnkherjee’s Address 

The following is the of the Convocafcioa Address delivered by 
Dr. Syama Prasad Mookherjee at the Gurukul Viswavidyalaya Convoca- 
tion held at Kangri, Hardwar on the 25th April 1 943 S — 

I am deeply grateful to you for the honour you have done mo in asking me 
to address your Annual Convocation. This is my first visit to this great seat of 
learning v^hich we feel piond to regard as a national asset. Let me pay my tribute 
of respect to the memory of your illustrious founder and his renowned successors, 
who had not only the coinage and vision to propound new educational ideals but 
also the capacity and determination to translate them into practice by the 
establishment and development of institutions dedicated to the cause they held so 
dear and sacred. To-day we stand at the cross-roads of history. Our beloved 
motherland, rich with an ancient heri<^age, struggles, for the attainment of that 
free status which is her birth-right. It is through education that the ultimate 
battle of Indian freedom will be won. The gigantic task of reconstruction, cultural 
social, economic and political can be rendered, possible through the co-ordinated 
efforts of bands of trained and disciplined Indians. Armed with the knowledge of 
India’s past gloiy and greatness, her strength and weakness, it is they who can 
place before their country a proj^ramme of woik, which while loyal to the 
fundamental traditions of Indian civilisation will be adapted to the changing 
conditions of the modern world. 

If the history of education in Bxitish India is traced by an impartial historian, 
the record will be hardly creditable to our ruling class. We have suffered not for 
want of zeal and devotion for the cause of education on the part of the childran 
of the soil, but on account of the colossal blunder made by our rulers while 
formulating their educational policy a little over a century ago. That policy 
determined in the days of Bcntinck md Macaulay, was influenced not by consi- 
derations of the welfare of the Indian people but of the advancement 

of the inlerests of the ruling class. In no country has education 

properly developed unless it hiis drawn its inspiration from the fountain of its 
own national life. Education with its roots cut off and superimposed by the 
edicts of an alien power is doomed to ultimate failure. Applied to a subjecUrace 
which has not entirely lost its intellectual cariosity and virility, such a system 
may for some generations foster an artificial growth ; it may even produce a race 
of able imitators but it can never inspire or elevate the people as a whole, far Itss 
advance their permanent welfare* 

When Bentinck decided to concentrate State aid and support on European 

education alone, he started an era of cultural conquest of the Indian people. 
Afraid of the possible dangerous results of the spread of knowledge among the 
masses of the people. Macaulay and his co-workers chose to favour a select 
class of Indians and train them on Western ideas not with a view to help them 
develop into self-reliant and patiiotic Indians, but as Macaulay himself said, to 
form a class of persons, Indian in blood and colour but English in taste, in 

opinions, in morals and in intellect. Contemporaneous records of those days 
disclose a lamentable lack ^of knowledge of our masters of the greatness of 
India’s past civilisation* ‘They indeed portrary a remarkable over-emphasis on 
the so-sailed virtues of Western culture and an unconcealed contempt for everything 
Indian, What we deplore is not that the gate of Western knowledge was thrown 
open to Indians, but^ that such knowledge was imported to India at the sacrifice 
of our own cultural heritage. What was needed was a proper synthesis between 
the two systems and not neglect, far less ^iestruction of the Indian bassw India’s 
chequered history amply demonstrates that duxing a period when many of the 
European countries remained steeped in ignorance and barbarity, our great seers, 
savants and sages, backed by royal support, had attained an intelleotual eminence 
which might well be the envy of any highly civilised nation* In this country was 
developed a state of society whish encouraged not merely scholastic learning, 
philosophy and religion, but also art, architecture, medicine, science, astronomy and 
engineering* Education must be nourished by ideas and thoughts consistent with 
the traditions of the country which it claims to serve* Tbe sustaining force of 
Western education in India was chiefly the glamour of State service* Education 
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was enoourag^ not for its own _ sake but for opaning avenues of employment 
essenhal for the successful functioning of a bureaucratic machinery. ^ ^ 

• A 7 -I “°i . to trace here the growth of the educational system in India 
in detml. Maca^ay’s prophecy was partially falsified by the lesnlts that followed 
Its adoption The national consciousness of educated Indians could not be 
suppressed and far from being blind supporters of alien rale, they tffemselves 
became the torch-bearers of revolt. The education of the masses was neglected in 
a manner unprecedented in the history of any civilised administration. The 
educational system failed to serve the real needs of India and its defects were 
soon manifest to patriotic Indians, Attempts have no doubt been made from time 
to time to introduce far-reaching changes into the educational system in accordance 
with the needs and aspirations of the people. In the fileld of higher teaching and 
research, in arts and science, it has been demonstrated that the power of original 
thinking of Indian scholars has not been extinguished and they are capable of 
holding their own against any foreigner. Partial success has been achieved in 
some spheres of thought and activity but a general dissatisfaction is evident 
suggesting a thorough over-hauling of the entire system. 

The problem of education can never be fully solved in a manner acceptable 
to self-resp ctiog Indians until and unless it is left in the hands of a government 
representing the national will and freed from foreign domination. We move indeed 
in a vicious circle. Without education properly outlined and directed we cannot 
attain our freedom. Without freedom and full control over our own destinies, we 
cannot reshape our educational policy entirely according to our will and require- 
ments Bo long as the present situation continues, however, it is obvious we have 
to make the best use of the existing maehinory and by constant efF:>rts and 
agitation secure changes and improvements which will bring ns as near our goal 
as possible. Acceptance of our national languages as the media of instruction and 
examination up to the highest standard is a fundamental condition winch has yet 
to be fulfilled. You have rightly adopted this course in developing your activities. 
Each province has its own major language and this should be acceptm in its own 
educational sphere. If there is another language which has a substantial number 
of adherents, this may also receive recognition under suitable conditions* although 
the multiplicity of languages within the same provincial zone may lead to obvious 
complications. A bure m should be set up in each province under the supervision 
of well trained scholars and working in close co-operation with Government and 
■Universities, it should undertake the preparation of books in all subjects of study 
in the provincial language. A working knowledge of English at the post-elementary 
stage is sufficient for our ordinary purposes except in the case of that limitea 
number of scholars who may choose to study the English language and literature 
as part of their academic training. Similarly a working knowledge of Hindi ts 
essential so that direct contact among peoples of different provinces may be main- 
taiued. The study of different subjects has to be re-organised in a manner suited 
to the conditions of our country. Subjects like History, Economics and Social 
Science have to be dealt with in relation to Indian environments. With regard to 
Science which knows no geographical boundaries, the nomenclature should not be 
divorced from what is in use in other parts of the world, for only thus can we 
keep ourselves in touch with world-progress, and retain contact with co-workers 
outside our own sphere of activity. . , , ... 

While we cannot but emphasise the well-equipped libraries and laboratones, 
seminars and museums in any system of national education, we have to keep down 
unnecessary expenditure on buildings and hostels. In a poor country such as ours 
we should aim at minimising expenditure in every possible manner so that money 
thus released may be utilised for the progressive expansion of education. The 
conditions of living and training of our alumni should be such as to render it 
possible for them on the termination of their studies to identify themselves without 
any pang with the environments amidst which they had been previously accustomed 
to live. Nothing is more ruiuous to the cause of our country’s progress than to 
create a separate class of so-called educated Indians, entirely out of touch in 
outlook and mode of living with the vast millions of their less fortunate fellow- 
countrymen to whose service they must dedicate their lives. 

Education can hardly be separated from the social and economic surroundings 
Of the people. While those responsible for imparting education cannot guarantee 
employment to all students, the system should be so regulated that the training ^ 
given is a' help and not a hindrance to them in their struggls for existence. For 
this reason education must be many-sided and institutions of various types must 
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grow up so as to train people in manifold directions suited to the economic and 
fudastrial progress of the country* It is in this sphere that a National Government 
will deem it a supreme duty to co-ordidate effectively the activities of academic 
institutions with trade, commerce, agriculture and industry* There can be no clash 
of interests among these agencies only if all strive to achieve one ultimate end-«- 
the servitie of the nation as a whole. 

Relation between teacher and student must be such as between father and 
son. It is only by the fulfilment of this condition that a correct standard of 
education can be maintained and its objects properly fulfilled. Obedience that 
grows out of spontaneous loyalty and affection is permanent ; enforced discipline 
born of the fear of rules or rods fails to mould the character of the students. 
Your basic concept of Gurukala— the home of the teacher — is a gift of the ancient 
Indian mind and has seldom penetrated into the artificial atmosphere of residential 
schools, copied from the Western pattern in many parts of India. An Indian 
Gnrukula cannot separate education from the mainsprings of Indian Dharma^ 
interpieted in its bioadest sense. The heritage that belongs to an Indian youth 
must be clearly and boldly held before his mind’s eye. The eternal value of the 
teachings of the ancient seers must be explained to him— not for lowering his vision 
or choking his spirit of inquisitiveness, but for making him juflge for himself their 
fundamental values. Civilisation in our society meant progressive socialisation of our 
lives by developing all the fiiur feeling which helped us to realise our own selves 
in others and other in our own selves” This is why our so(‘ial life had been domi- 
nated more by moral consciousness rather than political. If to-day we suffer from 
divisions and distruptions, the fault lies with those interpreters who for historical 
reasons clung to forms and practices and narrowed the ha-c of the original struc- 
ture of our society striking at the root of service and equality, so manifest in the 
teachings of our ancient seers, Pride in one’s national heritage such as ours which 
transcends all barriers of race and creed must be implanted in the heart of our 
youth, for by this alone will he shake off an inferiority complex and lack of self- 
confidence, fatal to the cause of our progress. We claim that instead of turning 
westwards we can rebuild our society fundamentally on our own model. In a 
country such as ours with people following different religions and faiths, we must 
so adjust our movements as to permit full scope for intellectual and cultural deve- 
lopment to all essential units, each remaining loyal to its creed, helpful and trust- 
ful of each other, and all owing allegiance to the imperishable spirit of the Indian 
unity. 

To-day the world is faced with a crisis unknown in the history of human 
civilisation. Western civilisation has failed to give the world peace and freedom. 
Inspite of material advancement and scientific and industrial progress, the ruling 
classes in Europe were dominated by the triple forces of power, prestige and poss- 
ession. The future happiness of the world will depend on the outlook of the men 
who control the destinies of the stronger and the more powerful nations. What- 
ever lip*sympathy they may pay to the doctrine of equality, democracy and free- 
dom. if in their actions they allow themselves to be dominated by a policy of 
aggression and exploitation of weaker or less fortunate countries, they can never 
hope for the inauguration of a better world-order. The future of the world lies 
in a federation of free countries where each will have the scope of developing its 
national life in accordance wih its best ideals and traditions. If this goal is accep- 
table to all, the educational system in all parts of the world must be so moulded 
as to encourage the growth of correct international behaviour and understanding. 
Among the fundamental moral qualities, man must have a deep concern for the 
j;ood life of his fellows. Every person should be given a fair chance of growing up 
in mind and body and making the best of Ms natural faculties. He must 
have a sense of social responsibility and the will to sink his personal interests and 
that of Ms class in the common good He must be a man of independent judg- 
ment, respect the Individualities of others and be tolerant to opinions in conflict 
{with his own. He should realise that he has respon^bility not only as a citizen 
of his own country but also as a citissen of the world, that there must be equal 
justice for all, that Goverfnment should he based on general good-will and support 
rather than on brute force. 

One ^ the urgent problems confronting us is replanning of a system of 
natwmai ediMfion suited to our needs and aspirations, We do not yet know when 
political conditions will permit us to give e&ot.to such a reformed scheme. But 
this must loijea a maW part of post-war reconstruction* We should lose • no time 
fu settog up eempelgnt machinery, fully representative of all f 
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should explore the lines of our future educational profrramme. The matter will 
not be an easy one. Problems relating to lanjiuages, traditions, needs of diferent 
communities, and employment tvill require the closest examinaion. The aim oC 
education has to be defined with cleaniess and precision. Briefly put, onr object 
should be to develop every Indian child as complefely as possihle so that he may 
feel himself consciously at one with his community, share in its traditions of the 
past, its life and action in the pref-ent and its aspirations and responsibility for 
the future. A vast country like India will present problems peculiar to parti- 
cular provinces. Our aim should be to inculcate in the mind of every child a 
passionate loyalty to the spirit of Indian unity and so to regulate his daily work 
that he may become aware that ahat he is doing is for the advaucemenl of Ms 
nation and through his nation of humanity at larue. 

Your great institution will contribute in no small degree to the solution of 
the Indian educational problem. Kcgimenlation of rules and adoption of a 
rigid pattern in the sphere of education virtualiy give it a death blow. Ihey strike 
at the root of its life and lead to deadly stagnation. You have demonstrated that 
education in this country can be oipanis d bj a corr«^ct synthesis between the 
fundamental aspects oi Indian civilisation and the liue nquiremeiits of a scientific 
age. The influences for the good wiii‘h alone can save humm civili‘»ation from the 
destructive forces of an arrogant and selfish niattiiah^.ui have been steadily 
nurtured by you inspite of grave obstac is. In the task of rcconstrution of Indian 
society you are bound to play a dominant part and your experiences will infln- 
enee in no small measure the future course of edueatitmal policy and administra- 
tion in this country, India amidst all her diveibiuca t»respnt a unify of thought 
and action which is indeed reniaikable. IiiS’ ite td political bondatre we have been 
able to keep our heads eifct becau-e of tht iuLeinit j'l^wer ot a-s-imilation that the 
Indian mind has shown itseif capaidc (d. 'Jhe aim of our culture has bef-n the 
complete realisation of life. Katnre, mi*n and God make for life entire knowledge; 
and service and love arc the matermlH which go to the making of man complete. 
In the firm belief that the cause of Indian advancement is just and lighreous, and 
standing at the loot of the Himalayas and near the Holy River that have from 
time immemorial witnessed the mighty career of luoiaii civilisation, which no alien 
Power can crush, let us draw inspiration from the Glorious Past, sustain fortitude 
and strength to face the trials and iTibulatioim of the Present and fearlessly con- 
tribute our humble share in ihe re-building of a free and united India of the 
Future. Let us gather in our own the voices of India’s oipiesstd millions and 
proclaim in the words of our beloved Poet our determination to march along the 
path of truth and justice and to consider no saciificc, no prepaiation too great for 
the emancipation of our Motherland : 

“Where the mind is without fear and the bead is held high ; 

Where knowledge is free ; 

Where the world has not been broken up into fragments by narrow domestic 
walls * 

Where words come out from the depth of truth : 

Where tireless striving stretches its arms towards perfection : 

Where the clear stream of reason has not lost its way into the dreary desert 
sand of dead habit ; 

Where the mind is led forward by Thee into everwidening thought and action— 

Into that heaven of freedom, my father, let my country awake I” 


The Osmania University Convocation 

Sir Ardeshir Balal’s Address 

The following is the text of the Convocation Address delivered by Sir 
Ardeshir Bustomji Dalai, Kt., i.O.S. (Betd.) at the Osmania University 
Convocation held at Hyderabad (Deccan, on the 19lh. March 1943 : — 

May I begin by expressing my keen appreciation of the great honour His 
Exalted Highness and the authorities of the University have done me by inviting 
me to deliver the Convocation Address this year, 1 do not claim to have made any 
special study of educational problems or to nave achieved any such distinction in 
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,he realms of science, literature or politics as to entitle me to the compliment yon 
lave paid me. I would request you therefore to bear my limitations in mind and 
ixtend your indulgence to me if my address does not come up to the very high 
standard which my distinguished predecessors have set. 

In the Osmania University you set out to do, and have already succeeded in 
ioing something that is unique in the educational annals of this country Appre- 
(iating the defects inseparable from a system of education through the medium of 
i foreign language, such as the strain on the students’ memory, the stifling of 
iriginality and the unbridgeable gulf created between the educated classes and the 
mass of the population, you have with a vision and a courage woithy of admira- 
.ion, founded a University imparting education through the medium of Urdu* At 
he same time, through your Bureau of Translation with its large staff of highly 
lualified translators, you have succeeded in translating the greater part of the books 
ambracing practically the whole range of university studies and have thus not only 
freed the students from the shackles of a foreign language but have contributed a 
great deal to the advancement of Urdu language and literature* 

His Exalted Highness, whose name this University bears and who through 
the foundation of this University has rendered a unique service to the cause of 
education not only in his own State but throughout India, has aflirmed in the 
charter founding the University that his purpose was ‘*the inauguia.ion of a Univer- 
3 ity in the State in which the knowledge and culture of ancient and modern times 
may be blended so harmoniously as to remove the defects created by the present 
system of ediucation and full advantage may be taken of all lhat is best in the 
ancient and modern systems of physical, intellectual and spiritual culture. In addi- 
tion to its primary object to diffuse knowledge, it should aim at the moral training 
of students and give an impetus to research in all scientific subjects.” The progress 
of the IJniversity since its foundation indicates that this purpose in being fulfilled. 

To the late Nawab Hydar Nawaz Jung Bahadur, known to his friends in 
British India as Sir Akbar Hydari, whose death we so deeply moiun, this University 
owes a great and abiding debt. It was his vision, courage and foresight which enabled 
the Osmania University to be founded on the present lines and to leach the stature 
to which it has arrived today. When as Secretary in the Education Department in 
1917, Sir Akbar Hydari submitted the memorandum to His Exalted Highness which 
led to the inauguration of the University, he took the first step on the path which 
will enable this country to find its true place in the commonwealth of culture. You 
have not only made the attainment of culture easy and pleasant for the student but 
have put him in a position of vantage to disseminate it among the mass of the 
population in their own mother-tongue through adult education classes, popular lec- 
tnies and the like. 

Another feature of University which, though not unique, is almost equally 
important, is that it is a residential and teaching as well as an e:saminiug body. 
With reference to this I cannot do better than quote the following words of Cardinal 
Newman, written nearly a century ago : *T protest to you, gentlemen, that if I had 
to choose between a so-called university which dispensed with residence and tutorial 
superintendence and gave its degrees to any person who passed an examination in 
a wide range of subjects and a university which had no professors and examinations 
at all but merely brought a number of young men together for three or four years 
and then sent them away, if I were asked which of these two methods was a better 
discipline of the intellect, which of the two courses was the more successful in 
‘training, moulding and enlarging the mind, which sent out men the more fitted for 
secular duties, which produced better public men, men of the world, men whose 
names would descend to posterity, I have no hesitation in giving the preference to 
that universit^lf which did nothing, over that which exacted of its members an 
acquaintance with every science under the sun.” Your University combines the 
advantages of a residential and teaching as well as an ^examining university and 
there can be no question to mind that it is the best type of university suited 
to your local conditions. The insistence on compulsory residence which enables the 
full advantages of a corporate life, of the contact of mind with mind both of 
students as well as teachers to be attained, is another gratifying feature. I also note 
that special provision is made for the educaUon of women in the University up to 
the Masters Degree in Arts, Bcience and Education and that facilities are provided 
for their corporate residence. 

It redounds greatly to the credit and honour of your graeious soverdgn that he 
transcended the narrow conception of a sectarian university and founded an insiitu- 
ttpn which throws open its portals to all the youth of Hyderabad irrespective tA 
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caste or creed in accordance with the catholic ideals of a true university* This 
principle of toleration, this synthesis of cultures, is expressed even in the architec- 
ture of your stately buildings, which are the realisations in stone of the inspirations 
of your gifted architect, Nawab Zain Yar Jung Bahadur and of M* Jasper* The 
harmouioiis 'fusion of the Ajanta and the Moghul styles in the design of your buil- 
dings is a symbol and an object-lesson. It is a symbol of the mutual love and good- 
will of the two great communities, Hindus and Muslims, who compose the popula- 
tion of the State, and of the tradition of tolerance established and cherished by the 
Eulers of the Asaf Jahi dynasty. It is an object lesson of permanent value to all 
those who enter its portals to enrich those traditions and to foster those feelings of 
love and brotherhood among all communities. 

I must congratulate the authorities of the University on the scheme of exten- 
sion and extra-mural lectures which they have organized. Among those who have 
delivered the extension lectures, I find the distinguished names of philosophers, 

f oets, scientists and statesman. To have listened to Rabindranath Tagore, Muhammad 
qbal or 0, V. Ramau is in itself a liberal education. 

Your extra-mural activities enable you to carry the light of learning to the 
forum and the market-place and to share with your less fortunate brothers some of 
the benefits of higher education. 

In pursuance of the aim of the founder to achieve a harmonious blend of 
ancient and modern culture, you are actively promoting studies and research In 
oriental languages, Sanskrit as well as Arabic. The Dairat-ul-Maaiif which carries 
on the work of editing and publishing rare Arabic manuscripts has won internatio- 
nal reputation for itself. It is this harmonious blend, this happy synthesis not only 
of ancient and modern culture but of Hindu and Muslim thought and spirit, the 
achievement of which should be the principal aim and crowning glory of your 
University. 

Synthesis in the spheres of literature, philosophy and science has always 
formed the hall-mark of Islamic culture. On the one hand, we have a chain of 
venerable universities which have carried out this task through the ages, thus Uie 
University of Cordova combined the thought of Islam, of Spain and of Palestine. 
The El Azhar University of Cairo united the cultures of Egypt, Greece and 
Arabia. The famous Nizamia XJniversity of Baghdad bad perhaps the largest 
number of students devoted to researches in Greek philosophy. Plato and 
Aristotle Galen and Hippocrates were household words in Baghdad. The number 
of commentaries on Aristotle and Plato written by the alumni of the Nizamia 
could be counted by thousands. 

Another aspect of the gathering of these scattered seeds of knowledge is the 
way in which cultures and languages are formed. 'I bus it was the union of the 
spirit and philosophy of Iran and Arabia that has given us the glorious Persian 
language and literature. Bimilarly, the development of Urdu itself required the 
synthesis of Sanskrit, Arabic and Persian. That weUknown epoch of Persian 
literature which distinguished the Moghul dynasty was due to the co-operation of 
foreign emigrants and local scholars both Muslim and Hindu. Thus a liberal 
prince like Dara Shikhoh could write a book on the harmony of Indian and Bufi 
philosophy and entitle it significantly enough the Majmu’ul Bahrain. Just as in 
the Dark Ages Islamic scholars kept alive the torch ^of learning and spread the 
wisdom of the East, enriched by their own original contributions, to all the 
countries of Europe where their arms led them until it was taken over and 
rekindled by the universities of the Renaissance, so let me hope that the toch 
of indigenous Indian culture, not Muslim nor Hindu but a true fpion of botk 
kindled at this^ Unfversity may spread light and lustre throughout the length and 
breadth of India* 

^ JS’o education can be universal in the real sense of the word which neglects 
the physical development of the students. Prom that point of view I cannot com- 
mend too highly the policy adopted by you of making some kind of physical 
activity compulsory for all students of the Intermediate, B.A* and B.bc* classes as 
well as ^ose of the professional eolleges. The most important of such activities 
Is that provided by the University Training Corps. The sad lessons of the present 
war have taught us, if any lesson were needed, the great value of physical training 
not merely as an end in itself but as a vital necessity for the defence of the 
country* Your U.T.O. consists today of more than three hundred students. I 
should like to see this number increased until not a single student physically 
capable of training is left out. Heaven forbid that we should follow the aims and 
ideals of the Fascist countries, but there is no reason why we whould not learn 
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gome salutary lessons from them and one of the j^ieabest of those lessons is the 
importance of the physical tra.ninc!; of youlh fiom the eailirst ago* The Youth 
Movement not only in Germany and Italy but also in Russia is the source and 
fountainhead of their physical might. If this countiy wishes to attain its rightful 
place in the comity of iiationB. it has to begin with the physical as well as mental 
education of its youth. May I with that end suggest the stirting of Labour Corps 
in schools as a pidiminaiy training ground for the Univeisity draining Ooips? 

Speaking to an audience such as this, and on an occasion so important as a 
Convocation for the confermuit of Degrees, I may be ]>ennitled to discuss briefly 
the aims of higher education in India today, bii S. Eadhakiishnan says some- 
where that, during the last w^ar, a Piofessor at one of the Univeisities of Great 
Britain was asked what he was doing while the great fight for preserving ci\ ilisation 
was going on, and he replied, '*I am the cmlization you are fighting for T’ He 
was right; for the univeisitks and the men of light and loading at the universities 
are the repositories and custodians of the civilization and culluie not only of a 
nation but that of all humanity. The universities jealously gnaid and devoutly 
cherish all that is highest and noblest in the achievements of the human spirit in 
its unending quest after tiuth, beauty and righteonsness. 

*‘An intelligent man”, says Plato, “will prize those Htndies which nsult in his 
soul getting soberness, righteousne'^s and wisdom.” At no other time in the history 
of the woild was the need for these values greater than now. In these days of 
storm and stress, when the foundations of society are shaken and the very tnbric 
of our civilization seems to be crumbling, it more than ever behoves the youth of 
every nation to cultivate these values. The pursuit of knowledge with singleness 
and devotion, the discipline of the intellect, and the cultivation of higher moral 
standards ought to give to the students wfmt has been aptly called ‘the balanced 
mind.’ 

‘The Dedicated Life’ of which Lord Haldane spenks in his admirable hook on 
universities and national life, not only requires that the student should scorn delight 
and live laborious days but also that, living as he docs within the cloistered 
seclusion of a university, he should avoid entering into the heat and strife of the 
market-place. There is no question on which more divergent opinions have been 
expressed by responsible men in the public life of the country than this— if, and to 
what extent, students while they are at the universit;^ should play an active part 
in politics* Speaking as one who Is neither a politician nor an educationist hut 
simply as one interested in the welfare and progress of the >outh of our country, 

I would ask you to remember that the period of your stay at the university is one 
of preparation for life. When the preparation is ended and you have passed out 
of the university, it will not only be sour light and privilege but also your duty 
to take an active part in all movements for the welfare and advancement of your 
country, and when that time comes I know you will not be ftnind wanting. But 
during the period of preparation, before your mind has acquired the balance and 
the sense ot proportion that would enable you to judije right from wrong and’ to 
distinguish mere catchwords and shibboleths from true political wisdom, to rush 
into mh active political arena would be injurious to yourself as well to the cause 
of your country. One of the virtues you acquire in the univeisity is the virtue of 
restraint. The soberness, righteousness and wisdom, of which Plato apeaks is in- 
compatible with violence, prejudice and intoleiance. You should cultivate a freedom 
from these passions as well as fiom petty jealousies and party rancour, so that, in 
the fullness of time, when you step out into the world, you can utilize the know- 
ledge and culture, wisdom and vhtue acquired during your years of preparation at 
the university for the service of your motherland. 

If irt India today our political and social problems have become more 
difficult of solution, if the ugly spirit of communalism is eating into the vitals ofJ 
our nadonalUfe, I believe it is partly because the universHks of India have in 
some measure failed to achieve their abject of promoting culture, and dispelling not 
only Ignorance but pasaion and prejudice. It is from the universities of the nation 
that we have a right to expect the promotion of feelings of toleration, mutual 
understanding and sympathy between the various elements that comjiose the national 
life. And It IS from the young men who leave these universitks that we may 
demaw a s^e and balanced judgmcait, a just sense of higher values, a broad 
, mental ouOook pda universal 8 But “if the salt have -lost its savour, 

wherewidr ^ it be salted ?’ A university will ultimately be judged by its 
^ccess or faibire m enlarging and liberating the mind of its students and develop* 
mg m them an mdletdc that transcends the narrow bmters of raoe, easto and onOed^ 
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One of the aims of the University, as laid clown in the charter of His Exalted 

is to give an impetus to research in all so^^ntific suhie.*tH. As an indus- 
trialist coniieetpoi with the man trement of a larire Rt pI \Yorlt« and hronirht into 
constant touch aith men of science, T am naturally n. >re iiiierehted in the scientific 
aspects of a university’s activities than in the ones, in any way 

minimizing the value and importane<^ of the latter, Tije prngre'-s of Sficnf enduring 
the last one hundred >ears or so has pro»e»dcd at an amazing, ni d *0 some minds, 
an alarming pace. During that nrriod, means of communication have improved at 
a faster rate than during all the centuries pie‘ednir it from the dawn of history. 
It has been stated that there is more pfiwer iif a sinLl-^* modern tank thun there was 
in the whole army of William the Omqueior ; that r^oie metal h'\s been consumed 
in^ the world since 1914 than in all the years preeedis.g it. These Ta])id fetrtdcs in 
scientific development have brought with them com| h<»ated problems in the social, 
economic arid political spheres which the world has been trying to solve with such 
tragic lack of success so far. ?*cipo{e has been btannd for war and inventing the 
horrible instruments of war. It is not science biit the purjiOSfS to which science 
has been perverted hy those m pow«r which has led to the ills of humanity. If 
science can invent instruments d defvtitc’^ion, it can also invent those for the 
preservation of mankind and the alleviation and cure of human ills and suffering. 

So highly have the potential energies of science lieen developed that it is within 
its power to repair all th^ Invoc caused by the present war and within a few years 
to bring the world to a pitch of prosperity never exptiienced before, piovided— and 
this is a very big provi-,o-“th6 political and economic systems do not hamfer its 
progress as they have hitherto aone and the jealousies and giecd of men do no* lead 
them again to another orgy of blools'^d ard d vastation. The fact is that a bile in 
the realm of material science, mankind has progres’^ed at such an amazing pace, 
morally and spiritually it has made veiy small progress durin g the last two thousand 
years. The development of the physh*al scieners has thus outstripped the develop- 
ment of the moral and social saences and the conscience of men. The horrors and 
atrocities perpetrated during the present war might excite the envy of Chengiz Ehaii 
and leave the primitive savage aj:ha8t with honor. It is this one-sided development 
of human progress which has led some thinkers seriously to advocate a temporary 
halt in the further progress of physical science. While totally disagreeing with such 
a suggestion, I think that our universities ought to devote a larger measuie of 
attention to the moral and sociological schnees, to a truer interpretation of political 
economy and political science and to a closer study of such subjects as mass 
psychology. 

Your University has instituted the Ph. U. Deiitee in various subjects, including 
Mathematics, Zoology and Ohemistiy, to qualify for which research for not leas than 
three yeais under the supervision of University Professors is necessary. You have 
a galaxy of research talent on the teaching staff of your Universitj. In view of the 
vastly increased importance of the subjects, may I suggest that the Ph. D. Degree 
may be given in Applied Physics and that a Faculty of Technology may be added 
to the existing Faculties of the University ? 

Bightly or wrongly, for good or evil, this is the age of the machine and the 
history of the war has proved and is proving every day that it is only the 

scientifically doveloped countries which have highly organised industries which can 
hope to survive in the struggle for existence. The wondeiful rebiatanee of Russia 
which has evoked the admiration of the whole world has only been rendered 

possible through its extraordinary scientific and technological development since 
1928. Even before the war, one per cent of the national income of Russia 
was spent on scientific research as compared with one thiid of one per cent 

by the United States of America and one-tenth of one per cent, hy Great 

Britain. There were ten thousand Geologists in the country exploring every 

inch of its soil for minerals. Their labour has led to the vast development 
of the mining and melaliurgical resources of Russia which has enabled it 

to survive such mighty blows to its heavy industries as the capture of 

the Don basin by the Germans in the war. The lesson for India is 

plain. It must embark upon an intensive programme of scientific and industrial 
development if it is to attain the position of a great independent country and to 
maintain it. It will be the duty and the privilege of the young scientists who are 
being trained in your University to help their country to achieve this position. 
There is a tremendous leeway to make up. India is primarily an agricultural 
country with sixty-seven per cent of its population engaged in agriculture and a 

ten per cent in industries. Though a certain amount of industrial develop- 
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meat has taken place under the impetus of the war, it is small compared to the 
industrial development of countries like Canada and Australia since the war. The 
whole economy of a country which depends to such a preponderating extent on 
agriculture is unbalanced and unsound. Such a country can never achieve a high 
standard of living. It lacks the amenities of civilization enjoyed by advanced 
industrial countries and, what is more important, renders itself incapable of self- 
defence in modern warfare. The average annual income per head of population in 
India as estimated in 19.^1 is Es. 65 as compared with Bs. 980 of the United 
Kingdom and Es 1,38’? of the United States of America. The absolute figures of 
income may have altered since then, but the disproportion is still as glaring as ever. 
Even in the field of agriculture which is the primary industry of India, due to the 
lack of seientifie methods and the poverty of the cultivator, the yield of the prin- 
cipal crops is appallingly low, as compared with the yieM in other countries. The 
yield of rice is 0M9 ton per acre as compared with 1^01 in the U.S.A,^ and l’6l in 
Japan ; the yield of sugar-cane is l2 66 tons per acre as compared with 20 06 in the 
U.S.A.» and 54*91 in Java ; the yield of cotton is *04 ton per acre as compared with 
*11 in the U.S.A., and *23 in Egypt. Even for an advanced country like Great 
Britain it was estimated before the war that the application of scientific methods 
and research could nearly double the produce of the land. Under the pressure of 
the economic blockade a great deal of progress has been made during the war in 
the application of scientific methods to British agriculture. If that is the position 
in a scientifically advanced country like Great Britain, imagine the scope for im- 
provement in a country like India where scientific methods have barely been applied 
to agricultuie in state of the efforts of Government and of the Imperial Agricultural 
Research Institute, and where the yields are so poor. Here is a vast field for the 
student of scientific agriculture animated by a desire to improve the economic 
condition of the rural population. 

I understand that the geological survey of this State has not yet been 
completed. A thorough geological survey of the resources of a country is the very 
basis of its industrial development and such a survey, which might |>rovide a use- 
ful field of occupation for the geological students of this University, might be 
undertaken. 

The basic and key industries are the foundation upon which the industrial 
development of a country must be based. The first requisite, as I have observed 
before, must be a thorough geological survey for exploring the mineral resources of 
a region. This must be accompanied by an investigation of the power resources, 
thermal and hydraulic, as they provide the motive power for the running of other 
industries. Oommunications require to be developed and the mining ana metallu- 
rgical and engineering industries, according to the resources available, must be 
inaugurated. I may be pardoned for my presumption in touching upon these 

matters with regard to a State about whose resources X know so little. You have 
a Department of Technical and Vocational Education, a Technical College, a 
College of Arts and Crafts and an Industrial Research Laboratory devoted to these 
ends. I was shown a building nearing completion which is to accommodate a 
Polytechnic Institute. All these developments show that you bave the industrial 
development of the State prominently in your mind. The provision of the sum of 
one crores of Rupees as an Industrial Trust Fund out of which 

indnstrial enterprise may be encouraged, is a wise aud thoughtful 

measure on which I must tender my respectful congratulations to 

His Exalted Highness and his advisers. You have already helped in 

this way to start a number of industries in the State. In the Singareni Coalfields 
you have a valuable source of power and in the Nizam's State Railways you not 
only possess a good means of communication but also a large industrial under- 
taking which could well be the source of a number of engineering industries and 
the means of training engineers and technicians to stafif them. From this point of 
view may I empharize the need of devoting the utmost attention to the subject 
of mechanical and electrical engineering in your Engineering College, so as to 
equip your students as thoroughly as is done in any other university in India. 

Eegarding the consumption industries as distinguished from the capital goods 
industries, jou have already a number of textile mills, sugar mills, paper mills, 
pharmaceutical works, etc. I have no doubt that under lie guidance of your 
Government, these industries would be extended and new industries such as 
artificial silk, hosiery, leather and oil would be established in the near future. 

jfev Looking to the resources of the State in raw materials, there appears to me to be a 

whe good scope for the establishment of the two latter industries^ You have a large 

SUC( 
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ntimbor of flonriahing cottage induBtriee, arts and crafts. I ehonld very much like 
to sea a system adopted oa the Japanese model by whi^h cottage industries could 
be integrated to the large industries, so that some of the components of a large 
industry may be made m the villages and assembled in central towns. For this 
purpose an extension of communication and of cheap electrical power to the villages 
would be necessary* 

With your permission I will turn now to a different topic which is uppermost 
in men s minds and hearts to-day. The world is pashing thioiifih a crKis which is 
perhaps unprecedented in its history. It is said that we are witncsbing ihe end of 
one epoch and the beginning of another Many of us have passed not through one 
but two world wars. Well may some of us cry out asain^t the hard fate of this 
generation as compared with the even tenor of the days of onr fathers and yet to 
the strong of heart and spirit there is an ins’dration and a htimulns to five in 
these days which our forefathers lacked. I am tempted to bhv to those who 
complain, 

“Rejoice whatever anguish rend your heart 
That God has given you for a priceless dower 
To live in these great times and have your part 
In freedom’s crowning hour.” 

To us in India, there is superposed upon the world problem, our own internal 
problems which are no less difiScult and distressing. Of the m.iny lessons which 
the world conflict teaches us, I would select the following throe : — 

(t) That unity is essential for safety ; 

{ii) That the day of the small state's is passed ; 

(m) That a narrow nationalism is a curse rather than a hlessing. 

Taking them up one by one, the whole history of the ric‘ctic period between 
the first world war and the second irapressts upon u« the need for unity in the 
interests of our own safety and happiness. The noble e m *e|»t of a League of 
Nations was torpedoed almost as soon as it arose by the very uadon in the mind 
of whose President it originated, because his country thouaht safe in its own 
isolation. Then followed the futile Kellog Pact, the Lo^nuno i’aet, endless confer- 
ences regarding disarmament and the rising tide of encroachment by the Axis 
Powers culminating in the surrender of Munich and the crowning tragedy of the 
present war. At every stage it was clear that if the Powers had presented a united 
front to the aggressor, instead of each looking to its own fancied security and its 
own narrow interests, the whole course of history would have been changed. 

One has only to look around and see the fate that has be fallen Belgium, 
Holland, Poland, Czecho-Slovakia, Greece, Albania and others, to be satisfied not 
only that these small states have ceased to exist but that in the iuturc they (‘unnot 
be resuscitated as completely independent sovereign states, be ause tiie technique of 
modern warfare requires a degree of scientific and industrial development which only 
a few large countries cau possess. The small states can therefore exist only by 
entering into a federation with others and by surrendering a part of their sovereignty 
for the sake of their safety. 

A narrow nationalism looking to its own interest regardless of the common 
welfare of the rest of the world led to tariff barriers, unilateral^ trade agreementa, 
managed currencies, frozen credits and the numerous devices of international trade 
warfare which ultimately resulted in open armed conflict. Such nationalisms as 
well as the imperialisms which thrive upon the exploitation of weaker and less 
developed nations must give place to the larger concept of a world federation. 

When we turn to India today, what do we find ? Have we learned the 
lessons wh’ch the tragedy of the world war is impressing upon us ? Are we 
united in ra«^istanee to the Axis aggressor ? Have we laid aside our petty jealousies 
and narrow <^ectarian interests for the common good ? Far from doing so, India 
today presants a spectacle of discord, disunity and frustration such as it has not 
done within the memory of any living man. To young men like you on the 
freehold of your careers in life* the problems that have to be faced, the future 
that is in store must present a spectacle at once terrifying and inspiring. Democracy 
or autocracy, capitalism or socialism* disruption or federation, unity ox 
discord, strife or peace, these are great and fateful issues, and these issues 
axe before you demanding solution with an insistence and urgency which was not 
before the young men of my generation. Upon the courage, wisdom, foresight and 
toleration, with which you tackle these problems, will depend the advancement and 
happiness of your country for countless generations to come. ^ ^ 

A last and very pleasant duty still remains before me, and that is to offer 
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my congratulations to the Griduates of the year* You have obtained the hall-mark 
of the University, but may I remind you that you have made certain promises 
to-day to the Chancellor in open Convocation. You have promised to pursue truth, 
to cherish virtue and to disseminate the knowledge you have acquired among those 
who have not had the same opportunities as you have. In all your future progress 
through life, whatever befalls you, remember that the honour and fair name of 
your University aie in your keeping. Bee that the honour is never strained, that 
the name is never tarnished. In life, the academic degiee you obtain today may 
or may not be of value to you, but the culture you have acquired and the character 
you have developed will go with you through life. It is not the certificate that 
will gain you the respect and confidence of your fellowmen, but it is by your* 
conduct and character that yon will secure them. 

The Osmania University will shortly be celebrating its Silver Jubilee. May I 
conclude by wishing it a long successful career of service to the State and to the 
cause of civilization and progress. 


The Calcutta University Convocation 

Br. B. C, Roy^s Address 

“One of the main functions of the University is to produce leaders of thought 
and action, workers dedicated to the service of the Nation, The University is 
justly regarded as the citadel of Truth, the home of that freedom of the spirit 
which is True Liberty, Liberty to think, Liberty to speak, Liberty to teach.’* 
This remarkable observation was made by Dr, Bidhan Chandra Ho?/, Vice- 
Chancellor, in the course of the foity live-minute address he delivered at the 
Convocation of the Calcutta University held on the 13th. March 1943. 

In the course of his address Dr. Roy observed : 

While I have alluded to the achievements of tho different teaching departments 
of the University with some amount of justifiable pride, I am not unmindful of 
the fact that even well-intentioned critics have repeatedly pointed out our defects. 
Self-complacency should not blind us to our own faults, neither should we sufier 
from that ignorance which consists leas in not knowing things than in ignoring 
things already known. The first defect pointed out by our criiics is that the stan- 
dard of our examinations is low and continues to be low and that our Graduates 
fare badly in any All-India competition. Let us pursue this point of view and find 
out if the Uuiveraity is directly or indirectly responsible for this state of affairs* If 
the percentage of passes in any group of examinations is any criterion of the 
standard of teaching given by the University to our students, I need only point 
out that during the year under review four of them obtained their Pb. D., five 
were admitted to the D.Sc, and two obtained the M, D. degree. Most of the exa- 
miners for these examinations were experts belonging to other provinces or countries 
and no question of favouritism could arise. 

But our friends then argue somewhat as follows ; The Calcutta University 
has become huge and unwieldy, and it admits thousands of students for the different 
University examinations, the standard of which, on account of the large numbers 
appearing at them, naturally has fallen low. Mr. O^MalUy, in his latest book, 
“Modern India and the West,” has returned to tliis charge in the following words, 
“Funds required by the Calcutta University, for teaching and research woS;, In so 
far as they are not supplied by private benefactors or by the grants grudgingly 
given by a Government which the University did little to conciliate, coula only be 
provided by the success of the University as a business concern, the presentation 
of a large number at its examinations and the ultimate emergence of a large 
number of them for Post-Graduate study. The implications are obvious. Bat Is 
the charge of immitlmg an unusually large number of candidates to the examination 
sustainable? Is the number inordinately high compared with that found in 
other countries ? My friend and predecessor in office, Dr. Syamaprasad Mbnkharji^ 
quoted some significant figures in this oonnectiou a few years ago. Calcutta Uni- 
versity serves an area covering Bengal and Assam except an area served by Dacca 
Umversity. The total population of the two provinces is over 65 millions. In this 
am 5i lakh pupils study in the Secondary schools, Se^OOO read in ooUeg^ a 
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proportion of 1:17, tiie coireaponding figures for England were 1:12, Canada l:3i 
Germany 1:9, Italy and Japan 1:10. Compared with these hgares the number of 
candidates reading in colleges in the Calcutta University is not disproportionately 
high* If the larger numbers in other countries do not indicate a low stantiard of 
education in them why should it be otherwise in Beng d ? On the other hand, 
within the last 80 years although the numbers appearing at each examinaHon have 
gone up 6 times, the average percentage of passes has remained the same. Whac 
remains then of Mr. O'Malley's assertion that this Untvfrsiry works like i bu^-iness 
concern, anxious to secure quantity at the sacrifiee of qn ilitv ? yet the critics 

persist and point out the significant fact that in any All-fndia com^ietiion, Benuar 
students fare very badly, which shows tha our boys are poorly equip? a-'id baJIy 
trained. Either the institutions are inadequately provided and their teachers are 
incompetent, or the pupils of these 1,639 schools come t> them so deficient in their 
training in the Primary stages, that they are incapable jf benefiting by the instruc- 
tions given to them. Let us concede for a moment the eD’*r«cTncss of both proposi- 
tions ; personally I feel that our bojs to-day show poor compeitire meiit and that 
both the factors are responsible for it to a certain extent. But if the hoys receive 
defective training in their Primary classes, is the University rc‘»no!HibIe for this ? 
Whose duty is to ensure suitable and sufiSeient Primary education for our children t 
On the other hand, if the Secondary institutions are not able employ 
properly trained teachers it is because most of the 16 CO s ‘hools recognis- 
ed by the University exist mainly on their fee income ; State aid, when available, 
is very meagre Most of these institutions are started and conducted witn 
non-oflS.eial efforts and enthusiasm, and the vastness of the nnraber is itself an 
indication of the insatiable public demand for Secondary educariou. The arnnue- 
ments for training teachers are meagre ; there is no )>lanued sch^^me for providing 
commercial, industrial or agricultural education, with the result that ev<ry b»v has 
to prepare for University eaucation. whether he i< suited for it or not. What is 
really wanted, to remedy this defect, is not the sudden curtailment of the number 
of institutions, so as to reduce the totality of pupils attending them -a retrograde 
measure quite unsuited to meet the public demand, but to improve them by more 
liberal grants from the State on the one hand and to switch on a large bulk of 
pupils S) others types of studies more suited to them. The pfoblem of education 
should be approached as a whole, from the Primary to the Post-Graduate stages, 
adequate funds provided for them, and a complete planned programme be adapted 
and followed for a large number of years. And this problem is not peculiar to this 
country and province. Speaking of tne schools of England V) yewn Mr. Fisher^ 
the then Minister of Education, said, “The wrong thingM arc Uught in the 

wrong way by the wrong people. But if so. who in respondble ? Tuc culprit is the 
nation.” I am sure, as soon as the Nation in this country has an effective and 
conclusive voice in the matter, it will demand and secure a more effective form 
of Primary education, a well planned Secondary education sufficiently diversified to 
meet all tastes and talents, and a liberally endowed and co ordinated University 
education. 

This brings me to the next subject for discussion. We are repeatedly told 
that this University, although its activities have multiplied and expanded beyond 
recognition, such as would demand the full attention of the authonties, are loath to 
part with power and desire to keep control over secondary schods, a control which 
they exercise very perfunctorily. But who, may I ask, gave this authoiity to the 
University ? The Act of Incorporation and the subsequent Statutes enjoined this 
duty on the University. This control, to my mind, was given in pursuance of the 
policy laid down by Macaulay, in his famous Despatch, that the Act ‘"was to 
create a body of highly educated men, from which education will filter downwards 
ultimately to the masses.” Be that as it may, the fact remains that the University 
have always declared that they would gladly hand over the duty of looking after 
schools to a properly constituted Board. Barring my revered fiiend Sir U. N, 
Brahmackari, who is present here, I happen to be the seniormust Fellow present 
in the hall to-day. I have seen the working of the University in all its branches 
during the last tnirty years and one is more conscious than I am of the fact 
that the Syndicate, with its piesent duties and responsibilities, c.annot do Instice to 
the task of properly directing the School education, particularly when the respon- 
sibiUties are divided ; practically, the whole inspection is done by the Governmental 
agencies and the books are prescribed partly by the Government and partly by^the 
xfttiversity. In 1926, Sir Ewart Oreaves, the then Vice-Chancellor, urged tha% 
both in the interests of the University and in the interests of the Schools, a 
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Secondary Education Board should be established at an early date. Since then and 
even from before that date, many fruitless attempts liave been made for the 
establishment of a Board of Secondary Education, I understand that a new Bill 
was introduced in the present Assembly and is now beins; considered by a Select 
Committee. The University have not been consulted on this occasion regarding 
the terms of the Bill. But now, as always, the attitude of the Univer^i^y has been 
that a properly constituted Board should be established at an early date which 
should be an independent body, on which and on whise effective executive com- 
mittees, the University should have adequate representation, so that there may be 
•continuity of educational policy and objective in the School and Collegiate stages. 
The Board should have su^dent funds to open up new branches of study, parti- 
cularly in the vocational line, which would relieve the congestion of the colleges. 
Lastly, if and when the Board takes over the conduct of the Mutricalation exa- 
mination full compensation should be paid to the University for the financial loss 
sustained by it. I am afraid that so long as an educational measure continues to 
be a game of bagatelle of the prevailing political bodies^ there is little chance of an 
eflTective or early result. 

The next defect that our well-meaning critics point out is that while our 
students get their distinctions in different branches of study, while the bounds of 
their investigation extend even beyond the geographical limits of Asia, while their 
enquiries are extended to whatever is performea by man and produced by Nature, 
they have not established that contact with the masses which was aimed at by 
those who introduced University Education in this country. Sir Anutosh^ a few 
months before his deith, observed, as a result of mature judgment and close 
observation, *‘The Indian Universities have not been able to take root in the life 
of the Nation because they have been exotics.’’ One great drawback in our edu- 
cation had been that it was, and has been until recent years, given through the 
medium of English, Macaulay, who was the author of the scheme, aimed “at 
creating a body of Indians who would, among other things, refine the vernacular 
dialects of the country and by enriching them with the terms of scieueo, borrowed 
from the nomenclature of the West, render them, by degrees, fit vehicles for 
carrying knowledge to the great mass of the population.” fcfir James Willkim 
Colville, who was appointed the first Vice-Chancellor to give effect to this scheme, 
thus further expounded this point of view, “Those who first undertook the task 
of transferring the tieasure of Western learning and Western science into the 
Oriental mind, had to choose between conveying instructions through the medium 
of the English language or through the medium of vernacular. They chose the 
first method which unlocks the whole treasure house but we must not neglect the 
other method *, on the contrary, use it more and more as occasion offers if we wish 
the education which we give to strike deep root or to extend over a wide surface.” 
One of the main functions of the University is to produce leaders of thought and 
action, workers dedicated to the service of the Nation. 

The University is justly regarded as the citadel of Truth, the home of that 
freedom of the spirit which is True Liberty, Liberty to think, Liberty to speak, 
Libertj to teach. No votary in this temple, no alumnus of the University could 
take his due share in shaping the New World to be, unless he receives the benefits 
of a well-planned moral instruction. It is unfortunate that in this country, a 
University teacher may be, severed from the religious sympathies of the taught and 
must either be silent on the relations of man to a higher world or, if he discusses 
them, be suspiciously heard or imperfectly understood. And yet how otherwise 
could a young man get that discipline which would make him a self-governing 
Being, not a being governed by others. If young men cannot govern themselves, 
what effective share can they take in the New Reconstruction of the world where 
there will be— 

Freedom from Fear 

Freedom from Want 

Freedom of Bpeech 

Freedom of Religion, 

We hear now-a-days a great deal about Democracy. It is not merely a from 
of government or a system of holding elections. It is defined as the principle of 
Freedom of respect for and assurance of human rights. The future leaders of the 
country will be able to appreciate and respect this principle to the extent they are 
disciplined, self-governed, self-restrained and self-reliant. 
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Chronicle of Events 

July 1943 

Mr, L. 8 , Amery, Secretary of State for India, stated in the 
House of Commons, re : India’s food position : '‘There is no overall 

shortage of foodgrains There is, however, grave maldistribution for 

which the responsibility is shared by all parties from the cultivator 
upwards,” 

The Secretary of State for India, Mr, L, S. Amery and Eield 
Marshal Lord Wavell welcomed in London 34 young officers of the 
I, A, F. who arrived in England for operational experience under the 
Empire Training Scheme. 

His Excellency the Viceroy addressed the Food Conference in New 
Delhi and was followed by Sir Azizul Hague, Food Minister. The 
Conference recorded the views of all provincial and State representa- 
tives regarding tho food situation in the country. 

Mr. A. K. Fazlul Hug, at the opening meeting of the Bengal 
Legislative Assembly, made a statement re : his resignation as Chief 
Minister of Bengal. He made some allegations against the Governor 
and charged him with partisanship and violation of the Instrument 
of Instructions, 

The Government of India’s decisions on measures to meet the 
food situation were announced to the Food Conference by Sir Azizul 
Hague, Food Member. The decisions inter alia were : Eationing in 
urban areas to be taken up in a progressively increasing measure 
and almost immediately. Free Trade not to be considered except as 
an objective for the return of normal conditions. 

In the Bengal Legislative Assembly, the Government of Bengal’s 
handling of the food problem, was severely criticized. Nine special 
motions were moved by members of the different Opposition parties. 

Mr. L, S, Amery, replying to a question in the House of 
Commons, said that the difficulties of the food situation in India 
were due to the widespread tendency of cultivators to withhold 
foodgrains from the market. 

In the Bengal Legislative Council, a resolution urging the release 
of Mahatma Gandhi and members of the Congress Working Committee, 
“to resolve the Indian deadlock” was passed. 

His Highness the Maharaja of Kashmir appointed a Commission 
of Inquiry under the presidentship of Chief Justice Ganganath. The 
Commission wodd consist of eight Hindus, eight Muslims, one Sikh 
and one Buddhist, — the members were selected principally from the 
Praja Sabha- 

Tbe Standing Committee of the Non-Party Leaders’ Conference 
issued a statement from New Delhi, appealing to the Government of 
India and Mahatma Gandhi to close ‘^the dismal chapter of strife 
and ill-feeling” in the country. 

The Working Committee of the Provindsd Hindu Mahasabha, 
Uftder the presidency of Dr. Shyama Prasad Mookerjee, adopted* a 
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resolution protesting against the statement of Mr. Amory made io 
the House of Oommona re ; Indian food situation, and characterising 
it as misleading and adding insult to injury. 

Mr. M. A, Jinnah, President of the All India Muslim League, 
was attacked with a knife in Bombay, by a Muslim visitor. 

The Central Legislative Assembly began its monsoon session. Sir 
Mohammad Aziiaul Haque, Sir Asoka Roy and Dr. N. B. Khare, the 
three new members of the Viceroy’s Executive Council, were sworn in. 

Mr. V. D. Savarkar, President, All India Hindu Mahasabha, 
announced his resignation of the presidentship, in Bombay, 

1st. Mr. L. S. Amery, Secretary of State for India, gave details of India’s food posi- 
tion in the House of Commons in reply to a question whether he had any statement 
to make about the food shortage in that country, 

Mr. Amery said : “The basic facts have not changed. There is no overall 
Shortage of food grains, while India has harvested a bumper crop of wheat this 
spring. There is, however, grave maldistribution for which the responsibility is 
shared by all parties, from the cultivator upwards 
Education in India was discussed in the House of Commons when Mr, R, 
Sorenson (Labour) suggested providing educational facilities for all Indian 
children within 20 years of the cessation of hostilities. He also wanted drastic 

reductions in adult illiteracy , ^ 

Mr, Amerv said that the desu'e for the educational progress in India was fully 
shared by the Indian Government and the legislatures in whom the responsibility 
in this field was vested. 

In the House of Commons, Mr. S. S. Silverman (Labour) asked Mr. Amery, 
Secretary State for India, if he was aware that reports of whipping for offences 
arising out of or in connexion with poliihjal disturbrinces shovred that in three 
districts of Sind alone 800 such penalties had been inflicted during the past three 
months.— Mr. Amery said that he had no information, but if Mr, Silverman would 
communicate the source of his information he would make inquiries. 

The Government of Madras passed the Madras Potato (Dealers and Transport) 
Control Order : the Order to take effect from the Ist July. 1943. Under the . 
Order, no person should carry on business as a wholesale dealer in potatoes or 
store for sale potatoes in wholesale quantities in the Nilgiri district or in the 
Kodaikanal taluk of the Madura district under a license issued under the Control 
Order, 

2nd The first Government food shop in Calcutta was opened by Mr. H, S. Suhra- 
waidj, Minister of OMl Supplies at Tiljala. 

H. E. Sir Arthur Hope, Governor of Madras, at two public meetings at 
Penukonda and Anantpur, expressed the view that he personally, and the Govern- 
ment nf Madras in conjunction with the Central Government and other Provin- 
cial Governments, would spare no pain in improving the food situation in the 
presidency. 

The Secretary of State for India, Mr. L, S, Amery, and Field Marshal Lord 
Wavell welcomed in London 34 young officers of the I, A. F,, the first group 
to arrive in England for operational experience under the Empire Training 
Scheme. 

3rd. The National Defence Council met at the Viceroy’s Council (New Delhi), 
His Excellency the Viceroy presided. His Excellency the] Commander-in-chief 
reviewed the war situation , 

The All-India Yarn and Cloth Merchants’ Conference, convened to consider 
the control measures placed by the Government on the cloth and yarn industry 
and trade met in Bombay, Seth Govardhandas Goknldas Morarji presided, 

4tb. The All-India Yarn and Cloth Merchants’ Conference discussed the Textile 
Control Scheme and before concluding its session in Bombay, passed eighteen 
regulations touching on different aspects of the Control as it affected the whole- 
sale and retail trade, and appointed a Standing Committee ^^tb take all necessary 
steps to safeguard the interests of cloth and yarn dealers,” 

5th. The Food Conference which commenced in New Delhi, recorded the views of 
all Provincial and State representatives regarding the prevailing situation and 
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their difficulties* His Excellency the Viceroy addressed the Conference, followed 
by an opening speech by Sir Azizul HaqLue, Food Member. 

At the opening meeting of the Monsoon Session of the Bengal Legislative 
Assembly, a statement on the circumstances connected with his resignation as 
Chief Minister of Bengal was made by Mr. A. K. Fazlul Huq.^-He made some 
allegations against the Governor and charged him with partisanship and violation 
of the Instrument of Instructions. Mr. Huq suggested that the Governor might 
address the House and let the members have his version of the incidents. — 
Mr. Santosh Kumar Basu, Mr. Pramatha Nath Baneijee and Mr. Shamsuddin 
Ahmed also made statements. 

A statement by Mr. H, S. Suhrawardy, Civil Supplies Minister, on the food 
situation, was placed before the House by the Chief Minister, Khawaja Sir 
Nazimuddin. 

6th. In the Bengal Legislative Assembly, a point of order, involving constitu- 
tional and legal issues, raised by the opposition, held up consideration of 
demands for certain Budget grants. The demands were in respect of those 
items of the Budget estimates for 1943-44 which were not voted upon in March 
last owing to the resignation of the late Ministry. 

General Sir Claude Auchinleck, Oommander-in-Chief, addressing his first 
Press Conference (in New Delhi), since he took over charge, commented on the 
great improvement he had noticed in the co-operation between the three Services 
in India and between the U. 8. forces and Indian fotces. 

7th. In the Bengal Legislative Assembly, budget demands for the current financial 
year not disposed of during the last session were ruled out of order by the 
Speaker. 

In the Bengal Legislative Council, a statement on the food situation by Mr. 
H. S. Suhrawardy, Minister of Civil Supplies, was made on the opening day of the 
Monsoon Session. 

8th. The Government of India’s^decisions on measure to meet the food situation 
were announced to the Oonference by Sir Azizul Hague, the Food Member. 
The decisions, inter alia were Rationing in urban areas to be taken up 
in a progressively increasing measure and almost immediately. A merciless 
attack on the hoarder and the profiteer to be launched immediately throughout 
India by all Provinces and States. Free Trade not to be considered except as 
an objective for the return of normal conditions. 

9th. The Bengal Legislative Assembly was occupied with the discussion of au 
Opposition resolution on the release of political prisoners. 

In the Bengal Legislative Council, a resolution recommending the release of 
political prisoners was moved by Mr. Bankim Chandra Datta (Congress). 

10th. F. M. Lord Wavell addressing Indian Bevin trainees in London said : “I 
have spent some of the best and most pleasant years of my life in India. I 
have great love for the country and I hope in the new post, with which I have 
been honoured, to do something to repay the debt, I owe to India. 1 shall do 
my best.” 

11th. Under the auspices of the Hindu Muslim Unity Association, speeches 
emphasising the need for communal unity were made at a meeting at the 
Town Hall, Calcutta. The Nawab of Murshidabad presided. 

Under the auspices of the All India Women’s Oonference, Calcutta Branch, 
at a public meeting of the women of Calcutta, a resolution was unanimously 
adopted strongly supporting the principles of the Rau Committee’s Bill relating 
to Hindu intestate succession. 

I2th. In the Bengal Legislative Assembly, the Government of Bengal’s handling 
of the food situation was severely criticized. Nine special motions were moved 
by members of the different opposition parties. Some, while condemning the 
Government’s plans, put forward suggestions to tackle the problem. 

In the *Sihd Legislative Assembly, Sir Ghulam Husain Hidayatullah’s 
Ministry sustained its first defeat when a counter-motion from Mir Bundeh 
Ali, Khan Talpur (ex-Premier and a supporter of the present Ministry) that 
the consideration of the proposed revised Land Revenue Assessment be adjourned 
till the next session was carried by 24 to 12 votes. 

lath. In the Bengal Legislative Assembly, about 25 members took part in 
Rebate on the food problem in the Province* 
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14th* Mr. L. S. Amery, Secretary of State for India, replyins; to a qneBfcion in the 
Hoaee of Commons, said that the prevailing ditllcult tood situation in India 
was due to the widespread tendency of cultivators to witldiold foodgrains from 
the market, to larger consumption per head as a rciult of increased family 
income, to hoarding by consumers and others, and in many parts of India 
to the fact that methods whereby surplus supplies of foodgiaina had in normal 
times moved from areas of production to areas of consumption had ceased to 
function or been seriously weakened. 

The Bengal Legislative Assembly, after a there day debate defeated, by 
134 votes to 88, a special motion by Ba! H* N. Ohowdhury, of the non-official 
Congress Party, which aimed at censuring the Ministry, and their handling 
of the food situation.—- A similar motion by Dr. Nalinaksha Banyal (official 
Congress) was defeated by 133 votes to 82. The Assembly was prorogued. 

15th. Sir Sultan Ahmed, Information Member, Govermeni of India, addressing 
the members of the Standing Committee of the All-Tndia Newspaper Editors’ 
Conference, in Bombay, stated that he wished to see the country maintain a 
free Press even in wartime. He added that while he would be a wat<‘hful 
advocate of its privileges, he expected the Editors to be equally watchful in 
discharging their duties. 

In the Bengal Legislative Council, the food dtbate on a special motion 
proposed by Mr. Kamini Humar Butt was continued. 

Mr. L. 8. Amery, Secretary of State for India, told a London meeting of 
the Institute of Export that the British traders “have got to face the fact that 
most of the world is going to be able to make for itself old staple goods on 
which we relied in the past and that we must concentrate more and more on 
newer types of production and on our special experience in production and the 
installation of capital plant, on salesmanship* on reliability and prompitude 
of delivery, in fact on Oo-operatlve Seivice to the needs of individual countries 
with which we have to deal. This applies in a special degree to India.” 

16th. In the Bengal Legislative Council, a resolution urging the immediate release 
of Mahatma Gandhi and members of the Congress Working Committee “to 
resolve the Indian deadlock” was passed* 

17tli. The Standing Finance Committee for Railways met in New Delhi to 
consider the question of the lower gazetted service. No decision was reached 
and the consideration of the question was postponed* 

In a discussion with representatives of Indian public bodies at Durban, 
Mr. G. Heaton Nicholls visualized an Indian township with all amenities and 
also an Indian Mayor and* Councillors who would be elected by the residents* 
In the township Indians could develop along tiuir own lines. 

At a meeting of the Sind Muslim League Assembly Party at Karachi, a 
resolution was passed recording its sense of complete solidarity and loyalty to 
the Muslim League both within and without the Legislature, 

ISth. The view that Mahatma Gandhi, in committee, could alone modify the 
policy of the Congress was expressed at an informal meeting (in Bombay) of 
some Congressmen and women released from jail.— Undiminished confidence in 
Mahatma Gandhi’s leadership was also expressed and all moves by other parties 
to rescind the August Resolution while Congress Leaders were in prison were 
deprecated as ill -conceived. 

Mr* M. A. Jiunah. replying to the address of welcome, presented to him by 
tbe Anjuman Islamia, Quetta, said : “Nothing gives me greater pleasure than 
to hear your grievances, difficulties and demands again and again. It shows that 
now there is a wide awakening amongst you, and that you feel and realise the 
tK^ition in which you are placed. You have begtm to understand what you 
lack and what you need.” 

19tti. The B^gal Legislative Council rejected without a division a special motion 
by Mr. Kammi Kumar Butt ( Official Congress Party ) which charged the 
government with having failed to tackle the province’s food problem. 

Sir P. Bamaswarni Aiyar, the Dewan President, made a vigorous plea for 
systematic industnafisation, self-sufficiency in the matter of food and educating 
the people on right lines, while addressing the joint session of tbe Travancore 
AsBembly. 

Tbe Indo-Eaiopeaii Oounoil met at Durban to discuss the poadhili^ at 
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forming a public utility housing company to promote Indian housing at Durban. 
No decision was reached. 

20th. The position of the handloom under the Cotton and Yarn Control Order 
was explained by the Textile Commissioner to the Government of India in a 
communique received in Calcutta. 

His Highness the Maharaja of Kashmir appointed a Commission of Inquiry 
under the presidentship of Chief Justice Ganganath. The Commission would 
consist of eight Muslims, eight Hindus, one Sikh and one Buddhist, the members 
were selected principally from the Praja Sabha. 

21st, The Madras Rationing Order, 1943, embodying regulations for the rationing 
of articles, issued by the Government under the Defence of India Rules, was 
published in the Fort St. George Gazette. The order extended to the whole of 
the Province. 

Pandit Godavaris Misra, Finance Minister of Orissa, addressing a public 
meeting at Angul organized by the National War Front, observed : “Independence 
must be won and that too within the shortest possible time, but it must be 
won and not obtained by logical argument, however intelligently put. In the 
present world stiuggle, India must heiself be a valiant unit by making 
sacrifices of her men. Then alone can she obtain and retain independence.’^ 

22nd. Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru, Dr. M. R. Jayakar and Sir Jagadish Prasad arrived 
in New Delhi to attend the meeting of the Standing Committee of the All- 
Parties Leaders* Conference. 

Mr. L. S. Amery stated in the House of Commons that he was communicating 
with the Indian Government regarding a suggestion by Mr. Sorenson (labour) 
that arrangements should be made for representative Indian editors or joumalists 
to visit Britain. He added that he would consider the matter as soon as he had 
received the Indian Government’s views. 


28rd. The Standing Committee of the Non-Party Leaders’ Conference met in Delhi 
and had preliminary discussions. 

In the Travancore Sir Mulam Assembly, the Dewan-President referred to the 
important question of infiation and deflation and the steps taken by both the 
Central and Travancore Governments to deal with them. 


24th. The Standing Committee of the Non-Party Leaders^ Conference issued a 
statement appealing to the Government of India and Mahatma Gandhi to close 
the “dismal chapter of strife and ill-feeling” in the country^ 

The statement expressed the opinion : “Mr* Gandhi, Pandit Jawharlal Nehru 
and other Congress leaders should be released and given an opportunity of 
reconsidering their Resolution of August, 194^, and of making out the effort to 
bring a settlement between the conflicting elements in Indian national life. 
Alternatively, they should be put on their trial before an impartial Tribunal and 
given every reasonable facility to meet such charges as may be brought agmnst 
them.” 

In response to an order from the Government of India, Allama Masbriqi, 
Khaksar leader, instructed his followers all over the country to remove their 
red armlets* 


26th. Mr. M. A. Jinnah, in reply to a communication from Sir Mohammad 
Nawaz Khan, member of the Punjab Assembly, declared : “There is not the 
slightest doubt that immediately after the Sikander- Jinnah ’.Pact the Dnionisfe 

Party in the Punjab was- no more.” , , , 

The Working Committee of the Bengal Provincial Hindu Mahasabha adopted 
a resolution protesting against the statement made in the House of 
Commons by Mr. Amery on the Indian food situation, and charaeteiising 
it as misleading and adding insult to injury. The meeting was under the 
presidency of Dr. Shyama Prosad Mukherjee in Calcutta, 


26th. Mr. M. A* Jinnah, President of the All-India Muslim League was attacked 
with a knife by a visitor who came to interview him in Bombay* The visitor, 
who was a Muslim, was arrested by the police* 

The OentrM Legislative Assembly began its monsoon session with Sir Abdor 
Bahim, President, in the Chair* Sir Mohammad Azizul Huque, Sir Asoka IB^y 
and I>r. N. B. Khare, the three new Members of the viceroy Execttrive 
Council were sworn in. 

Replying to a question by Mr, A, B, Chattopadhya, Mr. N. Y* H* Symons, 
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Civil Defence Secretary, said that between April 2 and June 26, 1943, there 
were seven enemy air raids on British India and on Indian States. 
All the raid on British India were directed against military targets in 
S. E. Bengal. 

In the Central Assembly, the War Secretary, Mr. 0. M. Trivedi, replying 
to Mr. Lalchand Navalrai announced that Government would be glad to 
arrange for the discussion of the war situation at a secret meeting, when a full 
statement would be made by the Commander in Chief, if the Bresident issued 
directions similar to those issued in connexion with previous secret sessions, 

27th. In the Central Legislative Assembly, Sardar Mangai Singh, Congress 
member for the Punjab, spoke on Mr, T. T. Krishnamachari’s resolutions 
asking for a revision of Government policy with regard to treatment of 
political prisoners and detenus. He described the treatment of prisoners of the 
1942 Civil disobedience movement, which he alleged was worse than that of 
prisoners of war in India and that of detenus in India before 1942, He 
supported the resolution. 

The Central Assembly rejected by 41 votes to 38, Mr. T. T. Krishnama- 
eharPs resolution, with Mr. Ueshmukh’s amendment. 

Eaja Sir Maharaja Singh, expressed his desire to relinquish the office of 
the Prime Minister of the Jammu and Kashmir State. H. H. the Maharaja 
accepted his resignation with effect for July 27th. 1943* 

28th. A Press Note stated : “In the publicity recently given to a Circular 
addressed by the Bengal Government to all registered Trade Unions and Chambers 
of Commerce on the responsibility of labour leaders in the matter of strikes, 
much emphasis has been laid on the proposed Government acdoti against 
leaders advising labour to go on strike without giving the necessary 14 day’s 
notice.” 

29th. Mr. L. S. Amery told in the House of Commons that the Government 
of India were investigating the proposal that Indian editors, or responsible 
journalists representing all Parties, should visit Britain. 

Mr. Amery gave a negative reply in the House of Commons to a question 
by Mr. E. Sorenson (Lab) asking whether Mahatma Gandhi had asked 
p^ermission or made any attempt to write to the Viceroy or the Secretary of 
State for India. 

Mr. Amery added: "Letters have, however, passed from time to time 
between Mr. Gandhi and the Home Department of the Government of India 
but I am not prepared to disclose their number or contends. 

The Central Legislative Assembly passed the first reading of Dr. Kharc’s 
Bill to amend the Eeciprocity Act 1943, so as to make it more effective in 
its application. 

3oth. In the Central L^islatlve Assembly, a resolution, condemning the 
cowardly act on Mr. Jinnah and congratulating him on his providentisd escape, 
was passed. 

The Central Assembly discussed the situation arising out of the Pegging Law 
passed by the South African Parliament. A motion was carried asking the 
Government of India to put into force the provisions of the Eeciprocity Act and 
take such other measures as were considered necessary. 

Slst. Sir Eamaswami Mudaliar, Supply Member, Government of India, in an 
interview on his arrival at Karachi, observed : “The British people are anxious 
that the Indian constitutional problem should be solved and several M. P.’s 
have said that nothing would please them more than to hear that an agreed 
solution by the Indian parties is reported to Parliament,” 

His Excellency the Governor of Bengal promulgaled an Ordinance, called the 
Bengal Vagrancy Ordinance, to give necessary sanction to the Beggars’ Scheme 
inaugurated by the Government of Bengal. 

A manifesto issued by the Muslim Majlis (Calcutta) stated inter alia ; “It is 
to foster the cause of unity of India that the Muslim Majlis has come into being 
on mature deliberation of the Mussalmans who have in their heart of hearts the 
interest of the Muslim community.” 

Master Tara Singh, President of the Sri Gurudwara Parhandhak Committee, 
Punjab, issued a statement from Lahore, in which he said : ‘^The Azad Punjab 
Scheme was conceived to protect the Sikhs from the communal domination of 
the Muslims. The Hindus have domination in certain provinces and the 
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* Muslims have in others But what about poor Sikhs ; they are iu a majoiity 

nowhere. They must be protected from the present communal mentality of the 
various communities.” 

Mr. V. D. Savarkar, in the course of a statement to the Press in Bombay, 
announced his resignation of the presidentship of the All-India Hindu 
Mahasabha. 


August 1943 

His Excellency the Viceroy,^ Lord Linlithgow, in his farewell address 
to the Central Legislature, said : *^From the very beginning of the war I have 
done everything a man could do to bring the Indian political parties to 
their leaders together... It will always be a sharp disappointment to me 
that these four years of war should, for all that effort, have seen us no 
nearer our goal.’* 

Homage to the memory of Dr. Eabindra Nath Tagore was paid at a 
meeting in the Calcutta University Senate Hall, on the occasion of his 2nd. 
death anniversary. 

The Working Committee of the All-India Hindu Mahasabha adopted a 
resolution requesting Mr. V. D. Savarkar to continue to be the President of 
the Hindu Mahasabha. 

In the Central Legislative Assembly, Sir Edward Benthall, War 
Transport Member explained the transport of the food problem. 

The Punjab Government offered additional surplus rice amounting to 
22,600 tons for distribution to deficit areas and the Defence Services. 

The Bengal Food Grains ( Movement Control ) Order, 1943, prohibited 
the export of wheat, rice, paddy grain from the Province except under a 
permit. 

H. H. the Maharaja of Kashmir was unanimously elected Chancellor of 
the Benares Hindu University. 

The Central Legislative Assembly passed the Delhi University Act 
Amendment Bill without a division, the Muslim League dissenting. 

Sir J. P. Srivastava, Food Member, Government of India, met the 
Bengal Ministers and the leaders of different parties to discuss the food 
problem of the Province. ' 

Sir Shafaat Ahmad Khan, the Indian High Commissioner, presiding over 
the Natal Indian Congress said ; “The Natal Indian Congress founded by 
Mr. Gandhi in 1894*-has been recognized by the Government of India.” 

Appeals for funds to relieve the suffering of the people of Bengal, due to 
food shortage were made by Mr. M. A. Jinnah, Pandit Madan Mohan 
Malaviya and Mr. P. E. Das. 

Ist. Mr. W. 0. Wordsworth presided over a meeting in Calcutta, on the occasion 
of the “All Bengal Teachers’ Day.” A resolution was passed making an appeal 
to the Government of Bengal to help non-government schools and recognize 
teachers as an essential service by granting them dearness allowances and 
supplying then with foodstuffs and standard cloth on the same scale as govern- 
ment employees. 

2na. His Ikcellency the Viceroy, Lord Linlithgow, in his farewell address to the 
Central Legislative Assembly in New Delhi, declared : “From the very beginn- 
ing of the war I have done everything a man could do to bring the Indian 
political parties and their leaders together, to remove doubts as to the inten- 
tion of His Majesty’s Government regarding India’s future, to achieve that 
sufficiency of common agreement between the parties and the communities of 
this country and that necessary preliminary acceptance of the legitimate 
claims of all that must be the pre-condition of any constitutional advance that 
is worth having, or that can hope for permanence.” 
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The Council of State decided on the suggestion of the President, Sir Maneckji 
Dadabhoy, to send congratulation s to Field Marshal Viscount Wavell, a former 
member of the Council of State, on his appointment as Viceroy of India, 

In the Council of State, the Home Secretary Mr. Conran Smith, replying to 
Mr, P, N. Sapru said that the Government were not prepared to disclose the 
nature or contents of communications received from Mr. Gandhi so long as he 
remained subject to the restrictions of which the public were aware. 

3rd, In the Central Legislative Assembly, on the third reading of Dr. N. B. 
Khare’s Reciprocity Act Amendment Bill, Sir Yamin Khan and Sardar Sant 
Singh suggested that South African officers should not be placed in positions 
in which they would have Indian tioops serving under them, and wherever they 
were already in such positions they should be transferred. 

The Council of State rejected by 24 votes to 10, Pundit H. N. Kunzru^s 
resolution urging that Indian Commissioned Officers serving abroad be paid 
at the same rate as British Officers in the Indian Army and that the Viceroy’s 
Commissioned Officers and Indian soldiers serving abroad be paid at the same 
rate as persons occupying corresponding positions in the British Army serving 
alongside the Indian Army. 

4th. The Central Legislative Assembly continued the debate on Mr. M. A. 
Ghani’s motion for circulation of the Delhi University ( Amendment ) Bill. 

Mr. Lalchand Navalrai insisted that there should be statutory safeguards 
that arbitrary powers regarding withdrawal of recognition of Colleges would 
not be exercised. 


5th, The Central Legislative Assembly, continuing the debate on the 2nd, reading 
of the Delhi University Act Amendment Bill, rejected by 40 votes to 26 an 
amendment to reduce the term of office of the Vice-chancellor from 4 to B 
years. 

The Council of State unanimously adopted Mr. P. N. Bapru’s resolution 
recommending to the Government of India to represent to His Majesty’s 
Government that an Agent of the Indian Government be appointed in British 
Guiana and Trinidad to watch over Indian interests. 

In the House of Commons, rationing and price control in India was 
discussed. Mr. Amery told a questioner, that general rationing of commodities, 
other than food, was not contemplated. 

Mr. L, S. Amery, replying to Mr, Borenson (Lab) in the House of Commons, 
said that the number of persons under imprisonment in India on May 1, 
for offences in connexion with the Congress movement was 23,286. The 
number of persons under detention, whether for a short or indefinite period, 
was 12,704. 


6th, In the Central Legislative Assembly, Mr. K. 0. Neogy’s motion for the 
adjournment of the jSouse to discuss “the failure of the (Government of India 
to make urgent inquiries on the deaths taking place in Bengal owing to 
Starvation’s was ruled out of order. 

The Council of State discussed Mr. Hossain Imam’s resolution urging the 
import of meat from the United States of America and Australia for the needs 
of the Defence Services. 

Mr. L. S. Amery told Mr. B. W. Sorenson (Lab) In the House of Commons 
that he had considered the statement by 25 British missionaries in India, 
which appealed for an amnesty to political prisoners in India. 

7th. The two-day food drive in Calcutta, Howrah and Bally was started when 
* house to house and shop to shop visits were paid by officers specially deputed 
for the purpose to ascertain available foodgraius stocks. 

Homage to the memory of Dr. Rabindranath Tagore was paid at a meeting 
held on the occasion of the 2nd anniversary of his death at the Senate Hall 
of the Calcutta University. 

Nearly a hundred men and women were signatories to an appeal for fresh 
efforts to secure a settlement in India, Copies of the appeal were sent to the 
Prime Minister, Mr, Churchill, the Secretary of State for India, Mr. Amery, 
the Viceroy, Lord Linlithgow and the Viceroy-designate Lord Wavell. 

The Working Committee of the AlWndia Hindu Mabasabha, which met in 
Bombay, adopted a resolution requesting Mr. V. D. Savarkar to continue to 
be the President until the question of his resignation was finally considered 
at the next meeting of the Working Committee* 
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8lh. The policy of the Hindu Mahasabha in regard to the formation of coalition 
Ministries was laid down in a resolution which the Working Committee of 
the All-India Hindu Mahasabha adopted. 

The Working Committee of the Hindu Mahasabha adopted a resolution on 
the food situation, which stated inter alia : “The Working Committee notes 
with concern and alarm the steady deterioration in the food situation throughout 
the country. It records its opinion that this is due mainly to the thoughtless 
emphasis laid by Government on military requirements in India and abroad 
and its failure in properly coordinating its plans and activities so as to protect 
the legitimate interests of the Indian people at large.” 

Mrs. Sarojini Naidu said in the course of a statement in Hyderabad : 
“Following the arrest of Mahatma Gandhi and of the members of the Working 
Committee, there seems to have arisen some confusion of ideas and some 
conflict of opinion among the Congress workers who were suddenly left without 
a deflnite mandate or any recognized leadership. I wish to clear any lingering 
doubts by stating that no authority was delegated either by the Working 
Committee or by the All-India Congress Committee to any individual or groups 
within the Congress to issue manifestoes or evolve new policies in the name of 
the Congress” 

9th. In the Central Legislative Assembly, initiating the food debate, Sir 
Mohammad Azizul Haque, Food Member, described the diflaculties and 
obstructions the government had to face. He said : ‘Hnabated action has 
brought no safety through great difficulties in the first six months of the year. 
We have many difficulties today and we shall probably have more difficulties in 
the future. I can assure the House that the Department for which I speak will 
spare no efiort to solve these difficulties.” 

Bombay Congressmen observed the first anniversary of the arrest of Mahatma 
Gandhi and other Congress leaders. The Bombay Municipal School Committee 
had declared a holiday and therefore all municipal schools remained closed, 
A large number of high schools and college too were closed. 

The Labourite Member of Parliament Mr. Beginald Sorenson, at a me&ting 
organised by the India League ( in London ) on the anniversary of the impri- 
sonment of Congress leaders, declared. ‘‘We should be seeking every means to 
pc^en^ negotiation with the Indian leaders and change the atmosphere in 

lOtb. In the Central Legislative Assembly, Sir Edward Benthall, War Transport 
Member, explained the transport aspect of the food problem, when the Assembly 
resumed the debate on the food situation. 

Mr. Louis Fischer, the writer, speaking at a rally of the India League of 
America ( in New York ) on the anniversary of the arrest of Congress leaders, 
said that F. M. WavelPs arrival in India in October could be made the occasion 
of an easy settlement of the Indian problem. Nationalists wanted nothing 
more than an Indian nationalist government with limited function which 
would collaborate with the United Nations and help win the war. “Neither 
Mr. Gandhi nor any other Indian leader is asking the British to quit during 
the war.” 

11th. Gen. Smuts declined to receive a deputation from the South African Indian 
Congress, which desired to submit to him the resolutions adopted at their 
meeting. 

In response to a request from the Bengal Government the Sind Government 
deputed Mr. K. K. Framji, Executive Engineer, Sind P. W. D. to proceed to 
Calcutta to advise the Bengal Government regarding the closing of breaches in 
the Damodar Eivett 


12th, The Oounoil of State discussed the food situation. 

In the Council of State, the Commander in-chief, replying to a question, said 
that the obst of maintaining prisoners of war in India amounted to Es. 1,512 
lakhs in the last three' years. The entire expenditure was being borne by 
His Majesty’s Government, 


ISth. In the Council of State, Sir J. P* Srivastava, Food Member, made an appeal 
to the public and Provincial Governments for co-operation in solving the food 
problem. 

The Central Legislative Assembly passed the War Injuries ( Compensation 
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InsuraEce ) Bill introduced by Dr. B. R. Ambedkar, Labour Member of the 
Governmeat of India. 

14tli, The representation made by the Calcutta University for a grant of Rs, 
1,75,000 for paying dearness allowances to University employees was turned 

down by the Bengal Governme^. a ^ u t 

In the OouQcil of State Sir David Devadoss, who presided in the absence of 
Sir Maneckii Dadabhoy (President) said that he could not admit Mr. V. V. Kalli- 
kar’s adjournment motion to discuss “the failure of the government to stop 
export of a large consignment of rice from Calcutta to South Africa.” 

Sir Mirza Ismail, in the course of his Convocation Address to the University 
of Nagpur, gave advice to young men to do all in their power to preate a more 
friendly atmosphere in the country. 

15th. With a view to implementing the decision of the third All-India Food 
Conference, the Central Government decided to restore to the Governments of 
of Assam, Bengal. Bihar and Orissa from August 16, 1943 the powers conferred 
by D. I. Rule 81 on the Regional Food Commisioner, Eastern Region, to pro- 
hibit or restrict the movement, transport, distribution, disposal or acquisition of 
any foodgrains or their products. 

Mr. V. D. Savarkar, replying to a question at a Press Conference at Nagpur, 
said : **For the last 30 years we have been accustomed to the ideology of 
Geographical Unity of India and the Congress has been the strongest advocate 
of that unity but suddenly the Muslim minority, which has been asking one 
concession after another, has, after the Communal Award, come forward with 
the claim that it is a separate nation. I have i»o quarrel with Mr. Jinnah’s 
two nation theory. We, Hindus, are a nation by ourselves and it is a historical 
fact that Hindus and Muslims are two nations.” 

Mr. Savarkar added that the Hindu Mahasabha was always willing to extend 
its hand of co-operation to all who accept the four principles, namely, territorial 
integrity of India, majority rule in provinces and the Centre, residuary powers 
in the Centre and recruitment to public services on merit alone. 

16th. Additional Surplus rice amounting to 22,500 tons was offered by the 
Punjab Government for distribution to deficit areas and the Defence Services. 
Bengal, Bombay, Madras, Travancore and Cochin, among other areas, were to 
benefit by the assistance. 

17th. The Central Legislative Assembly continued discussion on the Delhi 
University Bill, 

Dr. N. B* Khare said that the Indian Reciprocity Act would automatically 
come into force on September 1, 1943. 

Sir John Colville, Governor of Bombay, in his convocation address to the 

f raduates of the Bombay University, emphasised that India was o^rtdhi to 
e in the full stream and current of what was happening beyond its fronriers* 
He said that it was right that young men and women should ponder on what 
the future of India demanded. 

Bir Edward Benthall, Member for the War Transport, Government of India, 
had discussions with the Governor, Khwaja Sir Nazimuddin, Mr.H. S. Suhrawardy 
and representatives of war transport and railway administrations about the 
transport of food, coal and other important commodities into Bengal. 

18th. His Excellency the Viceroy and Her Excellency Marchioness of Linlithgow 
arrived in Madras on a farewell visit to the city. 

Mr. Sardar Bahadur Khan (Muslim League) was elected Speaker of the 
Frontier Assembly when the Budget Session opened. 

The Frontier Assembly passed all the six Official Bills including the 
N.W. F. P. War Services (Exemption from Qualification) Bill, the Ministers^ 
Salaries (Second Amendment) Bill and the Speaker's and the Deputy Speakerie 
Salaries (Amendment) Bill. 

In the Central Legislative Assembly, Muslim and minority representation in the 
University Services ‘ was discussed daring the second reading of the Delhi 
University Bill 

19th. The Central Legislative Assembly continued discussion on the second rea«Bttg 
of the Delhi University Bill and disposed of 13 amendments before it rose for 
the day. Two of these amendments were accepted by the government. 

20th, The Government of Bengal decided to control from August 38> the prices 
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of rice and paddy throughout the Province, and to buy stocks in selected areas 
where a surplus was available with the harvesting of “aus” crop* All exports 
of rice and paddy from the Province were prohibited* 

In the Central l^egislative Assembly, thirteen more amendments to the 
Schedules of the Delhi University Bill were disposed of. 

A statement from Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru, bitterly criticizing the India 
Government and Mr. Amery for refusal to disclose Gandhiji’s correspondence 
with the Home Department, was published in the Manchester Guardian. 
Sir Tej Bahadur asked: “How can Mr. Amery be responsible to the House 
of Commons and treat Parliament with such scant courtesy* Is the Commons 
going to abdicate its ultimate constitutional responsibility.'* 

2lst The Central Legislative Assembly disposed of 10 more amendments to the 
Schedules of the Delhi University Bill. Two of the amendments were withdrawn 
and the remaining eight were rejected* 

The Calcutta branch of the All-India Women’s Conference in an appeal, 
said ; “Anxiety is increasing regarding the fate of people particularly women 
and children who are to-day homeless and destitute due to famine conditions 
in Bengal.” 

The Bengal Foodgrains (Movement Control) Order, 1943, prohibited the 
export of wheat, rice, paddy, jowar, bajra, gram, barley, maize, rahar and masur 
from the Province except under a permit* 

H* H. the Maharaja of Kashmir was unanimously elected Chancellor of the 
Benares Hindu University at a special meeting of the University Court in 
Benares, 

22nd* A Press Note from New Delhi, said ; “Since statements are still appearing 
in the Press that heavy exports of foodgrains from India, and from Bengsd 
in particular, are continuing, the Government of India wish to state categorically 
that there is no foundation whatever for such statements.” 

References to the measures adopted by the Bengal Ministry to solve the food 
problem was made by Khwaja Sir Nazimuddin. the Premier, replying to an address 
of welcome by the Uttarpara Municipality. 

28rd, The Bengal Ministry of Civil Supplies in a Press Note, said : “The Govern- 
ment of India has by a Gazette notification dated Aug. 16, repealed all orders 
of the Regional Commissioners, E. Region, under the D. I. Rules provided 
> this does not affect any penalty, forfeiture or punishment incurred for any 
contravention of order made by the Regional Commissioner or any investiga- 
tion or legal proceeding in respect of such contravention.” 

H* E, the Viceroy accompanied by His Excellency the Marchioness of 
Linlithgow and the Countess of Hopetown and party, arrived in Kottyam 
feom Cochin. 

24th. The Central Legislative Assembly passed the second reading of the Delhi 
University Bill, when the remaining 19 amendments were discussed, three 
being accepted and the others rejected. 

Dr, Shyama Prasad Mookeijee, who returned to Calcutta after a tour of the 
Burdwan and Nadia districts affected by floods and food shortage, in a statement 
said that the Government relief operations were “utterly meagre and in some 
respects unplanned and unsatisfactory.” He stressed the need for^a coordinated 
scheme of relief. 

The death occurred at his residence in Madras of Diwan Bahadur M* C. 
Raja, at the age of 60. He was a wellknown. leader of the Depressed Glasses. 

In the Central Legislative Assembly, the Chair ruled out of order an 
adjournment motion tabled by Maulavi Abdul Ghani, after the War Transport 
Minister, Sir Edward Benthall, had explained that the Government of India 
had no Trade Agent to make purchases of foodgrains and that no purchases of 
foodgrains were made in Bihar on behalf of the Government of India. 

25th. The Central Legislative Assembly passed the Delhi University Act Amend- 
ment Bill without a division, the Muslim League dissenting. 

The Council of State held a brief sitting, when the Secretary laid on the 
table the Delhi University Act Amendment Bill as passed by the Assembly. 

ffis Excellency Sir Arthur Hope inaugurated the Silver Jubilee Celebrations 
of the Government Muhammadan College at the premises of the College 
(in Madras) and declared open the 'Islamic History and Culture Exhibition 
organised In that connexion 
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26th* Sir J* P. Srivastava, Pood Member, Government of India, met Sir K. 
Nazimuddin, Premier and other member of the Bengal Cabinet (in Calcutta) 
and discussed the food problem of the Province. 

The circumstances under which Nawab Bahadur Yar Jung was externed 
from the Kashmir State were explained in a communique issued by His 
Highness^ Government 

27th. In the Council of State, the Chair ruled out of order Mr. Hossain Imam's 
adjournment motion to discuss the failure of the Government of India to obtain 
gold from H. M. G. and to discuss the sale of gold on behalf of H* M. G. 
by the Reserve Bank. 

28th. The Central Government’s accounts for June, 1943 showed that excluding 
periodical adjournments and the transactions of railways and posts and 
telegraphs expenditure in the first three months of the financial year 1943-44 
exceed revenue by Rs. 33-J crores against Rs. 29-| crorea in the corresponding 
period of the previous year. 

Eleven relief camps with accommodation for a total of 9,000 people, have 
been set up in the districts 24-Pargana8, Hooghly, Howrah and Midnapore to 
accommodate destitute people who were repatriated to their home districts from 
Calcutta in accordance with the decision taken at a conference of Ministers, ^ 
Secretaries and heads of departments. 

Sir J. P. Srivastava, Food Member, Government of India, met the Bengal 
Ministers and the leaders of different parties in the legislature in the Assembly 
House, Calcutta. Mr. H. S, Suhrawardv, Civil Supplies Minister, explained the 
steps Government were taking to relieve distress in the Province. He appealed 
to the Food Member to arrange every possible help for Bengal from outside. 

29th. Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru made an appeal to the people of the IT. P. to come 
to the rescue of their countrymen in Bengal in a letter addressed to the Editor 
of the ‘‘Leader” Allahabad. 

The Maharaja of Parlakimedi, Premier of Orissa at a Press Conference in 
Cuttack, said ; “The Government were rushing supplies to Balasore and Ganjam 
districts at the rate of one wagon of rice or paddy a day from Koraput to 
relieve these two districts.” 

Tbo Executive Committee of the Medical Council of India at its meeting in 
New Delhi under the presidentship of Dr. Bidban Chandra Roy considered the 
question of further facilities to practitioners, registered with provincial medical 
Councils for obtaining qualifications recognized by the M. C. I. 

80th. Sir Shafaat Ahmed Khan, the Indian High Commissioner, presiding at the 
inaugural meeting of the Natal Indian Congress in Durban, announced ; “The 
Natal Indian Congress founded by Mr. Gandhi in 1894 and resuscitated today, 
has been recognized by the Government of India which will discourage any 
attempt to create a rural organization.” 

In the Council Of State, 38 out of 44 amendments to the Delhi University 
Act Amendment Bill tabled by the opposition, were disposed of. The main 
discussion centred on the question of communal representation on the University 
bodies and services. 

81sl. Appeals for funds to relieve the sujfiering of the people of Bengal, due to 
food shortage, were made by Mr. M. A, Jinnah from Bombay, Pandit Madan 
Mohan Malaviya from Benares and Mr. P. R. Das, Eai Bahadur S. Sahay and 
Dr, S, Sinha from Patna. 

The difference of opinion that had existed between the Governments of Bengal 
and Orissa regarding the supply of foodstuffs from Orissa was removed and an 
understanding reached when Mr. H, S. Suhrawardy, Minister for Civil Supplies, 
Bengal, met the Maharaja of Parlakimedi, Premier of Orissa at the Calcutta 
Secretariat, 


September 1943 

H. M. the King was graciously pleased to approve the appoint- 
ment of Sir Thomas Entherford, K.o.s.1., Governor of Bihar to 

act as Governor of Bengal, in view of the serions illness of H. B, 
Rtr John Herbert. 6.CI.I.E.. Governor of Bengal. 
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The Orissa Government agreed to supply i lakh maunds of paddy 
to Bengal, to help the distressed in the Province. 

Nawab Yar Jung Bahadur, President, A. I. States* Muslim League, 
at a Press Conference in Lahore contradicted the facts set forth in 
the Kashmir Government Press Notes, on his externment from 
Kashmir. 

Lord Wavell, speaking at a reception in London, said : “I know 
from personal experience how very great the contribution of India to 
the war effort has been. We should not have held the Middle East 
but for India.’* 

Dr. Sbyama Prasad Mookerjee sent an open letter to Sir Thomas 
Rutherford, Governor of Bengal, which said inter alia : ‘^Government 
must accept full responsibility for producing foodgrains and other 
essential commodities. Arrangements must be made to obtain a steady 
supply from other parts of India.*’ 

For the relief of distress in Bengal, the Government of India 
asked all provincial and State Governments in areas where exportable 
surpluses existed to consign supplies offered by private persons or 
charitable organizations, to the Bengal Government. 

H. B. the Governor of Bengal received a cheque for one lakh of 
Rupees as a contribution from the United Provinces War Committee 
towards the relief of distress in Bengal. Further donations from the 
Central Provinces, His Highness the Maharaja of Nepal and the 
H. H. the Maharaja of Jind were also received. 

In the Bengal Legislative Assembly, the food policy of the Bengal 
Government was strongly criticized during a debate on the province's 
food situation. 

In the Bengal Legislative Council, the food situation occupied a 
prominent place in the general discussion of the Budget. 

The Mysore Government ordered the constitution of a Central 
Food Council at Bangalore, to secure the effective advice and co- 
operation of non-oflBcials* 

Mr, L. S, Amery, Secretary of State for India, in an official 
statement as to the nature and causes of the failure of food supplies 
in certain parts of India, said inter alia : “Among those causes have 
been poor rice crops in Bengal, the loss of Burma imports, the 

withholding of some portion of their crops from sale .and doubtlessly 

hoarding by merchants.*’ 

Sir J. P. Srivastava, Food Member, Government of India, said in 
Bombay ; The Government of India are making strenuous efforts to 
bring to this country as early as possible considerable quantities of 
foodgrains from foreign countries and they have every intention of 
implementing, as far as it is in thoir power, the recommendations of 
the Long-Term Planning Committee, to set up Central foodgrains 
reserve.’* 

Mr. J. W. Scully, Minister of Commerce and Agriculture (Australia) 
stated that Australia could supply all the wheat needed for starving 
India, provided the U. K. could provide ships. Wheat was practically 
waiting for loading on boats...Australia was ready and waiting. 

l$t* Sir A. Ramaswami Mudalkr, Supply Member, Governmenfe of India, spealdag 

at a dinner party in Madras, saia he was convinced that at the end cl the 

war India would be made a self-governing country. Referring .to the iooa 
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Bituation he suggested, that import of foodstuffs should come from the U. S. A. 
and Australia, 

The Eeciprocity Act, as amended, came into force on the 1st. September 1943, 
but being an enabling measure, it would be of practical effect only when a 
notification was issued, bringing it into operation against any particular country. 

2nd. Dr. Shyama Prasad Mookerjee, vice-president, Bengal Relief Committee, in 
a statement said that he received a telegram from Mr. S. K, Mookerjee, director, 
Scindia Steam Navigation Co., Bombay, informing him that the company 
was prepared to provide a special steamer for carrying foodgrains to Bengal 
from Karachi without charging freight. 

3pd. A communique from New Delhi said : “In view of the serious illness of 
H* E. Sir John Herbert, g.o.i.b., Governor of Bengal, H. M. the King has 
been graciously pleased to approve the appointment of H. E. Sir Thomas 
Rutherford, K.o.s.!., oj.b., Governor of Bihar, to act as Governor of Bengal. 

H. M. has also been graciously pleased to approve the appointment of Mr. 
R. F. Mudie o.s.i,, oj.b., o.b e., at present Chief Secretary to the Government 
of D. P. to act as Governor of Bihar during Sir Thomas Rutherford^s absence 
in Bengal. 

A review of the events of the past four years was given by Sir Sultan 
Ahmed, Information Member, in a war anniversary broadcast* 

4th. The Bengal Premier, Sir Nazimuddin issued an appeal to his countrymen 
all over India, for contributions to the Central Relief Fund, inaugurated by the 
Civil Supplies Minister of Bengal. 

5Ui. In order to help the distressed in Bengal, and particularly the destitute in 
Calcutta as a result oi food shortage, the Orissa Government agreed to supply 
four lakh maunds of paddy to the province while the Punjab Government 
decided to hold a conference in Lahore on September 8 to consider steps for 
securing and forwarding food grain stocks,— His Excellency the Viceroy and 
Lady Linlithgow jointly donated Rs. 5,000 towards the cause, while Her 
Excellency in a special broadcast from New Delhi appealed for aid on behalf 
of the Province. 

In the course of a joint memorandum to Sir J. P, Srivastava, Food Member, 
Sir N. N. Siicar and Sir Jagadish Prasad. ex-Members, Viceroy’s Executive 
Council, stated inter alia ; *We are presenting this memorandum to the food 
Member in the hope that it may be of some use to him in dealing with a 
great calamity ...... “Government should immediately provide shelters where medical 

Sd and food can be given to people found on the streets or wandering about 
in search of food, as also children who have lost their parents. Timely assistance 
will save many lives. 

Sardar Baldev Singh, Development Minister, Punjab, in a Press Statement, 
appealed to the Punjab growers to spare maximum quantities of food grains 
for those in need in other parts of India. 

6lh. The facts set forth in the Kashmir Government Press Note on his extern- 
men t from Kashmir were contradicted by Nawab Yar Jung Bahadur, President 
A. I. States’ Muslim League, at a Press Conference in Hyderabad. 

A “Calcutta Gazette Extraordinary” staled : “Every holder of a license 
under the food grains control order shall, on or before September 15, register 
with the officer issuing the license the addressee of all godowns used or 
proposed to be used for the storage of food grains in respect of which the 
license has been issued, and shall whenever any change in such address takes 
place, intimate the officer issuing the license about it within seven days. 

Mr. H. S. Subrawardy, Civil Supplies Minister. Bengal, in an intervew in 
New Delhi, said : “Our discussions with the Premiers of the Punjab and 
Orissa have been hopeful, the more so as I feel that the rest of India has at 
least awakened to the realization that conditions in Bengal need the utmost 
help possible ” * 

His Excellency Sir Thomas Rutherford, assumed the office of Governor of 
Bengal. 

7tli. Lord Wavell speakipg at a reception by the Welcome Committee of the 
Overseas League (London) said : i know from personal experience how very 
great the contribution of India to the war effort has been. We should not have 
held the Middle East but for India.” 
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Dr. Shyama Prasad Mookerjee sent an open letter to Sir Thomas Rutherford, 
Governor of Bengal which said, inter alia ; “Government must accept full 
responsibility for providing foodgrains and other essential commodities. 
Arrangement must be made to obtain a steady supply from other parts of 
India and the quota allotted to Bengal by the Government of India, recently 
reduced, must be increased. The manner in which rice was sought to -be 
purchased by the Bengal Government from the neighbouiing provinces during 
the peiiod of full trade was highly defective.” 

At the plenary session of the Labour Conference in New Delhi, a resolution 
to set up machinery to investigate question of^ wages earnings and collect 
material on which to plan a policy of social security for labour, was adopted. 
Dr, B. R. Ambedkar, Member for Labour, Government of India, presided. 

8th. “There is a very acute shortage of foodstuffs in Bengal and the next three 
months are to be crucial. The only way to tide over the situation is to get 
whatever grain one can have either by seizing, borrowing or stealing from other 
parts of India. This is the only method to save the starving millions of 
Bengal,” observed Sir J. P. Srivastava. Food Member of the Government of 
India at a Press Conference in Lahore. 

9th. To facilitate the movement of foodgrains for the relief of distress in Bengal, 
the Government of India asked all Provincial and State Governments in areas 
where exportable surpluses existed to consign supplies, offered by private 
persons or charitable organizations, to the Bengal Government with instructions 
if intended for any particular organization. 

10th. Sir Jagadish Prosad, ex-Member, Viceroy’s Executive Council, in a memo- 
randum on the situation in Bengal, issued in Calcutta and submitted to the 
Bengal Premier, urged H. E. the Viceroy and members of his Executive 
Council to visit Bengal and see how acute was the distress in the province. 

The Orissa Merchants’ Relief Committee, with the Maharaja of Parlakimedi, 
Orissa Premier, as the President, appealed for funds to relieve food scarcity 
in the Province. 

11th. Sir J. P. Srivastava, Food Member, Government of India, before his 
departure for Delhi from Lahore, said that he was shortly visiting Simla to 
meet the Punjab Governor and his Ministers to discuss steps to be taken to 
bring out stocks of foodgrains from Punjab villages. 

A Press Communique from New Delhi, said ; “The Government of India 
have had under consideration for sanction the need for special legislation to 
cope with the large increase of fraud, bribery and corruption in connexion with 
government contracts and stores and the provision of railway transport.” 

lath. H. B. the Governor of Bengal received a cheque for one lakh of rupees as 
a contribution from the United Provinces War Committee towards the relief of 
distress in Bengal. Further donation of Es. 25,000 from the Central Provinces 
War Committee, Rs. 15,000 from His Highness the Msdiaraja of Nepal and a 
twenty ton wagon of rice from Highness the Maharaja of 6ind were also 
received. 

H. E. Sir Thomas Rutherford accompanied by Mr. 0. E. S. Fairweather, 
Commissioner of Police, made an informal tour of Relief Centres in Calcutta. 

18th. The Bengal Government’s decision to levy a tax on agricultural income 
was criticized at a Landholders’ Conference at the British Indian Association 
Hall, Calcutta, the Maharajadhiraja of Darbhanga presided. 

The Madras Provincial Food Conference concluded its deliberations at 
Triehinopoly, after passing a number of resolutions, Dr. A. Krishnaswami 
presided. 

I4th. The Bengal Government’s Budget Estimates for 1943-44, were presented by 
Mr. T« 0. Goswami, Finance Minister, on the opening day of the extra- 
ordinary sesfdon of the Bengal Assembly. The Budget showed a deficit of 
7 crores 36 lakhs. 

The Minister said : “This huge deficit is due entirely to the burden laid on 
our revenues by measures for the relief of distress in our present 
misfortunes.” 

I5th. In the Bengal Legislative AsssmhJy, Mr. H. S. Suhrawardy, Food Minister, 
in a statement on the food in Bengal declared : “X claim that we have 
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done the best; that we could with the resources at our disposal and I believe 
that although dark and dismal days are still ahead, we are in a position to 
face the future with more hope and assurance*” 

16th. In the Bengal Legislative Assembly, the Agricultural Income-Tax Bill 
introduced by Mr* T. 0. Goswami was referred to a Select Committee. The 
purpose of the Bill was to levy a tax on agricultural income from lands* 

By 111 votes to 66, the Bengal Legislative Assemidy rejected the official Congress 
Party’s adjournment motion to discuss “the failure of the Government of 
Bengal to set at liberty persons purported ^ to _ have been detained 
under Rule 28 of the Defence of India Rules inspite of the decision 
of the Calcutta High Court and the recent decision of the Federal Court of 
India declaring the procedure adopted by the Bengal Government regarding 
detention as contrary to law and improper.” 

t7th. In the Bengal Legislative Assembly, the food policy of the Bengal Govern- 
ment was strongly criticized during a debate on the province’s food situation* 
Twelve members took part in the discussion in which reference was made to 

the mounting death-roll in Calcutta and elsewhere in the province due to 

starvation and the misery caused by food shortage —Dr. Shyama Prasad 
Mookerjae, leader of the Nationalist Party, led the attack 
A Press Note from New Delhi said : “The Hon* Sir J. P* Srivastava, 
Food Member to the Government of India, held a Conference in New Delhi 
with the Premier of the Punjab, Lt. Col, Malik Khizar Hyat Khan Tiwana, 
Sir Chhotu Ram and Sardar Ealdev Singh* He discussed questions affecting the 
procurement of foodgrains in the Punjab for despatch to Bengal and other 
deficit areas.” 

A Gazette Extraordinary published from Cuttack, the Orissa Foodgrains 
(Control of Movement and Transaction) Order 19^ : “Under this oraer no 

person can move foodgrains for transport from Orissa except under a permit 

issued by the Director of Food Supplies. 

18th* In the Bengal Legislative Assembly, the food situation in Bengal figured 
prominently in the general discussion of the Budget. All Sections agreed that 
Bengal had a strong case for large and more substantial financial help from 
the Government of India. 

The Textile Commissioner, Bombay, in a Press Not^ said inter alia : ‘‘It is not 
possible to keep open indefinitely government’s offer to purchase unmarked 
cloth and yarn in full bales from dealers who were uot able to dispose of their 

goods by August Bl, 1943 the Textile Commissioner, in consultation with the 

Chairman of Textile Control Board, has, therefore, decided that no application 
offering goods to the government, which is passed or delivered by hand after 
September 25 will he entertained.” 

19th* Dr* G* Y. Deshmukh, (Central) in a statement in Bombay, suggested 

that Congress members of the Legislature should meet at Delhi on Novemoer 7, 
to consider the food situation in the country and help in organizing relief. 

20th A Press Note was issued by the Ministry of Civil Supplies, Bengal, which 
stated inter alia : “It has now been decided that the rationing is to be on an 
individual basis, and separate ration cards will be issued to each consumer*” 

In the Bengal Legislative Assembly, there was an uproar during the conclu- 
ding phase of a debate on a Government demand for a grant of Rs* 3, 52,00,CXX) 
for famime relief measures— the cut motions were rejected and the entire demand 
was voted. 

In the Bengal Legislative Council, the food situation occupied a prominent 
place in the general discussion of the Budget. 

9^e Mysore Government ordered the constitution of a Central Pood Council 
at Bangalore, to secure the effective advice and co-operation of non-officials. 

2lst. In the Bengal Legislative Assembly, Mr* K, S* Roy, leader of the official 
Congress Party, referred to the complete disappearance of rice from markets* 

’lue Bengal Legislative Council concluded the general Budget discussion* 
While the opposition directed its attack against Government’s food policy, some 
of the Ministry’s supporters urged that drastic action should be taken to stamp 
out corruption in the administration* 

Lord Wavell spoke on his task in India when he addressed the East India 
Assoeiation at a reception in his honour in London. 
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22nd. Mr. L. S. Amery made the following statement in the House 
of Commons about famine conditions in India in a written reply 
‘'Besides the measures taken for the improvement of the food position in 
India as a whole, rationing plans are already in operation in Bombay Oity and 
some other large towns. They are to be extended to a total of some 70 such 
towns, including Calcutta, where rationing is expected to be ia operation in 
November. Belief measuxes are in operation in Calcutta and other parts of 
Bengal.” » 

In the Bengal Legislative Assembly, the opposition staged a walk-out as a 
protest against the decision of the speaker, not to allow BIr. A. K. Fazlul Huq, 
leader of the opposition to make a statement on a speech by Mr. H. S. 
Suhrawardy, Civil supplies Minister on the food situation. 

The Bengal Legislative Council decided te take into consideration the Vagrancy 
Bill as passed by the Assembly. 

2Srd. Mr. L. S. Amery, Secretary of State for India, made the first official state- 
ment on Bengal food situation. He said : “My earlier statement as to the 
nature and cause of the failure of food supplies in certain parts of India holds 

f ood. Among those causes have been poor rice crops in Bengal, the loss of 
lurma imports, the withholding of some portion of their crops from sale by 
50,000,000 peasant producers, and doubtlessly by merchants coupled with some 
clashes of provincial and national interests and some local failures of administra- 
tion.” 

The Viceroj^-designate, Lord Wavell, receiving the freedom of the City of 
Winchester, said : “We have little of which to be ashamed in our dealings with 
India and very much of which to be proud.” 

In the Bengal Legislative Assembly, the working of the Civil Supplies 
Department and the transactions of Messrs. A. H. Ispahan! <& Co, as sole food- 
grains purchasing agent for the Bengal Government, formed the main targets of 
criticism by the opposition. 

In the Bengal Legislative Council, the gravity of Bengal’s food situation was 
stressed by members of various parties. The opposition moved a special motion 
criticizing the government’s food policy and urging that the province should be 
declared a famine area. 

Mr. M. A. Jinnab, President of the All-India Muslim League, in an interview 
to foreign Press Correspondents, said : “Pakistan is an indispensable condition 
of any settlement in India.” 

In the Bengal Legislative Assembly, demands for grants for the Judicial 
and Irrigation departments came up for consideration. 

In the Bengal Legislative Council, by 28 votes to 12, the Opposition’s 
special motion criticizing the Government’s food policy, was rejected. 

25th« Mr. Mrinal Kanti Bose, niesiding at the Bengal Provincial Trade Dnion 
Congress, in Calcutta said that the forces of capitalism released by war condi- 
tions had given a fillip to profit-making by war manufacturers and middlemen 
of all sorts, but the workers, industrial and agricultural, who should have also 
benefitted, had little share in the prospeiity. 

Mr. J, K. Mitter, presiding at the second quarterly General Meeting of the 
Bengal National Chamber of Commerce in Calcutta, declared that the food 
problem could be solved satisfactorily only through the co-operation of the public 
and the commercial community* 

In the Bengal Legislative Assembly, consideration of the Budget came to an 
end with the passing of demands for grants for Agiiculture, Education, Excise 
and some other departments. 

26th. According to an Official report received at Srinagar, seven persons were killed 
and nine injured as the result of police firing in Jammu on Sept. 24, Twenty- 
fi.ve police officers and men received injuries. 

Messrs. B. B. Beddy, V. Satyanarayana, N. Batyanarayan. and other members 
of the Touring Committee, appointed by the Working Committee of the 
Audhra Mahasabha submitted their report oh the famine conditions in 
Bayaiaseema* 

27th. The Bengal Legislative Assembly, by 128 votes to 88, rejected a special motion 
by Dr. Nalinakshaya Sanyal, (un-official Congress) condemning the Nazimuddin 
Ministry’s handling of the food situation. 

Sir J. P. Srivastava, Food Member, Government of India when he met the 
Committee of the Indian Merchants’ Chamber in Bombay, said : “The Govern* 

3 
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mmt of India are making strenuous efforts to bring to this country as early 
as possible considerable quantities of food grains fiom foreign countries and 
they have every intention o£ implementing, as far as it lies in their power, the 
recommendations of the Long-Term planning Commiitee, to set up Central 
foodgrains reserve. 

28th. Mr. W. J. Scully, Minister of Commerce and Agriculture stated from 
Oanbera, that Australia could supply all the wheat needed for starving India 
provided the U. K. could provide ships. Wiieat was practically waiting for 
loading on boats. There was no indication yet from the IJ. K. whether ships 
could be made available. Australia was ready and wailing. 

The Bengal Legislative Council was prorogued alter passing the Vagrants 
Bill. 

A Press Note said : **An agreement was reached recently with the Orissa 
Government under which that Government, in view of the serious food 
difficulties in Bengal, agreed to release large quantities of rice amounting to 
several thousand tons.^’ 

SOlh. The death ocurred in Calcutta of Mr. Ramananda Ohalterjee, Editor, ^^Modern 
Review^' and "*PrahasV* 

Dasara celebrations commenced amidst general rejoicings in Mysore, H. H. 
Sir Jaya Chamaraja Wadi:^ar Bahadur, Mabaraj i of Blysore, held a special 
durbar in the -morning at ‘Sajjee’ in this connection. 


October 1943 

Mahatma Gandhi’s 75th birthday was celebrated in Bombay — khadi 
was mainly sold. 

The Punjab exported 266,100 tons of foodgrains and foodproducts 
to Bengal from the beginning of May to September 27. 

The Dasara Session of the Mysore Representative Assembly com- 
menced in Mysore. The Dewan President was in the Chair. 

Mr. A. K, Padul Huq, ex-Premier, Bengal, in a statement denied res- 
ponsibility for the famine in the Province and demanded a Royal 
Commission to inquire into its causes. 

H. E. Sir Thomas Rutherford, Acting Governor of Bengal, made a 
call to the people of Bengal to cease all party controversy and offer 
‘‘whole-hearted co-operation in the urgent task of setting Bengal on 
her feet again.” 

The Chinese Community celebrated the S2nd. anniversary of the 
Republic of China, in Calcutta. 

Sir Thomas Rutherford, Acting Governor of Bengal, had a series 
of Conferences in New-Delhi, with the Viceroy and members of the 
Viceroy’s Council on the food situation in Bengal. 

Mr. L. S. Anstery, Secretary of State for India, in a statement 
in the House of Commons on the Bengal food crisis, said inter alia : 
“We have made every effort to provide shipping and considerable 
quantities of foodgrains are now arriving or are due to arrive before 
ttie end of the year.” 

Sir J* P. Srivastava, Pood member of the Government of India, 
opening the Pood Conference in New Delhi, announced his intention of 
setting up a Central Committee to advise the government on the 
country’s food problem. 

The Pood Conference discussed the recommendations of the Pood- 
grains Policy Committee relating to the basic plan for 1943-44, pro- 
curement operations and rationing. 

The Chamber of Princes passed a resolution pledging the determination 
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tion of the Princes and the Euling Chiefs of India to continue to 
help in the achievement of the final Allied Victory. 

Mr. Sargent, Educational Adviser to the Government of India, 
drew up a scheme for a national system of education to provide all 
children in India with basic education. 

Viscount Wavell was sworn in as Viceroy in New Delhi. 

In the House of Lords, during the debate on the famine in India, 
Lord Oato spoke on the plight of the Bengal peasants. 

Mr. N. M. Khan, purchasing agent to the Bengal Government, 
purchased in the Punjab Since September 6, forty two thousand tons 
of wheat products. 

The Et. Hon. Srinivasa Sastri, in an open letter addressed to the 
Secretary ©f State, the Viceroy and Mahatma Gandhi, made an appeal 
for ending the deadlock in India. 

His Excellency the Viceroy accompanied by Lady Wavell and Sir 
Thomas Eutherford, Governor of Bengal visited some of the areas 
in Calcutta where the shelterless refugees were lying about. 

Mr. L. B* Amery stated in the House of Commons : “It is esti- 
mated that between August 16 and October 16, about 8000 persons 
died in Calcutta, from causes directly or indirectly due to malnutrition. 
I have no reliable figures for the whole of India.*’ 

Isl. Mr. M. A. Jiunah, Piesident of the All-India Muslim League, in an Id 
message (from Bombay) to Muslims said : *‘We have gone through and faced 
another year of our political struggle with no small credit to our national 
organization— the All-India Muslim League. Recently remarkable results 
were achieved by the Muslim League organization in the various by-elections 
in Bengal and the N. W. F. P. It is obvious' that today we stand more solid 
and united and stronger than ever before.” 

The Punjab exported by rail 265,100 tons of foodgrains and products to 
Bengal from the beginning of May to September 27 according to the statistics 
published by the N. W. Ry, 

2nd. Celebrations in connexion with Mahatma Gandhi's seventy-fifth birthday which 
commenced in Bombay were confined mainly to the selling of Khadi* 

Srd. Dr. Shyama Prasad Mookerjee, in a statement from Calcutta, said : “Letters 
and Telegrams are daily pouring in from diiBferent parts of Bengal stating that 
neither rice nor atta is available, and the people are suffering from starvation. 
The price of rice in some places specially in East Bengal varies between 3 to 
4 time the controlled price of Rs. 20. The reports of distress amongst all 
classes of people are of an apalling character. The immediate problem is to 
supply foodgrains to the rural areas of the Province, If this is not done 
during the next week or fortnight nothing can save Bengal.” 

4th. The Dasara Session of the Mysore Representative Assembly commenced in 
Mysore in the Jagan Mohan Palace with the Dewan President, Prodhana 
Sbiromani N. Madhava Eao, in the chair. 

Bombay contributed nearly Rs. 12 lakhs for famine relief in Bengal. 

5tb. The fiot Spring Oonfeience^s (New Delhi) recommendation was criticised as 
merely academic at a meeting of the Central Advisory Board of Health. What 
was required at present in India was sufiicient food and a higher standard of 
life, urged a number of speakers including Maj— General Candy, Mr. P. N. 
Sapttt and Col. ChCpra. Sir Jogendra Singh presided. 

6th. Mr. A. K. Fazlul Huq, ex-Premier and Leader of the Opposition in the 
Bengal Assembly, in a statement denied responsibility for the famine in the 
Province and demanded a Royal Commission to inquire into its causes 
Tth. Lord Louis Moun that ten, Supreme Allied Commander, S. E. Asia Command, 
accompanied by a small staff arrived in New Delhi. 

Pandit Godavaris Misra, Finance Minister, Orissa, who visited the rural areas 
in Puri district, in an interview in Cuttack, said : *‘The people have been 
r^uced to bags of bones for want of food. Cholera, dysentry and fever are 
claiming many victims. I saw emaciated people falling down speechless when 
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trying to ask for food. People were seen carrying small loads of wild roots 
from neighbouring forests for their meals.” 

The Mysore Bepresentative Assembly discussed and passed four official bills^ 
Bill for Prohibition of Beggary, the Trade Maiks Bill, the Motor Vehicles Bill 
and the Electricity Bill. 

8th. H. E. Sir Thomas Kutherford, in a broadcast on the food situation from 
Calcutta, made a call to the people of^ Bengal to cease all party controversy 
and offer “whole-hearted co-operation in the urgent task of setting Bengal on 
her feet again”. , 

According to a notification published from Cuttack, Mr. Biswauath Das, 
ex-Premier and Leader of the Orissa Assembly Congress Party was disqualified 
from being chosen as and from being member of the Orissa Legislative 

Assembly for a period of 6 years from August 28, 1943. 

The Maharaja of Parlakimedi, Orissa Premier, in a statement quoted the 
opinion of Mr. 0. C Ingles, Director of the Civil Irrigation and Hydro- 

Beseareh Station at Kharakhavalasa (near Poona) to the effect that “it is 
quite possible to rid Orissa of its floods for ever by making the Mahanadi carry 
more water into the seas than what she now does and also by rendering parts of 
Chilka Lake quite dry”. 

9th. Mr. William Dobie, the Trade Union Leader, declared that the people of 
Britain wanted action to bring about a big change in India, “This famine 
sweeping India is man made”. 

10th* At a meeting of the Chinese Community in Calcutta, confidence in the 
ultimate defeat of Japan and the victory of the Allies was expressed, on the 
occasion of the celebration of the 32ad anniversary of the Bepublic of China. 

Mr. P. B. Das, in his presidential address at the fifth annual session of the 
Bengali Association at Monghyr observed : “The foreign foe beyond our 

bbundaries lack of food in the country, mutual discord, clash of interest, 

individual greed and dishonesty have brought misery and destitution to the 
people of a fair and fertile province. Bengal feels the pangs of a new birth 
that pervades the whole earth to4ay.'’ 

11th. Sir Thomas Butherford, Acting Governor of Bengal, arrived in New Delhi. 
He had a series of conferences with the Viceroy and members of the Viceroy’s 
Council and officials on the food situation in Bengal, 

Mr* Nalini Banjan Sarkar in a Press statement commenting on the Governor 
of Bengal’s broadcast on the food crisis in Bengal welcomed K*’s appeal for 
whole-hearted co-operation with the Government in their attempt to deal with 
the problem, which he said had assumed such grave proportions that “only by 
keeping it severely aloof from all party considerations can we hope td be able 
taiet at the real solution”. 

The Maharaja of Parlakimedi, Chief Minister, Orissa stated that the despatch 
of 400,000 mas* of rice promised by the Orissa Government for Bengal, would 
start from October IB* The delay was unavoidable due to transport difficulties 
and the fixing of the price per bag to be delivered in Calcutta. 

At the Bepresentative Assembly, Mysore, a unanimous demand for the 
introduction ox rationing was made by almost every speaker, when the food 
problem came up for discussion. The Dewaa-President was in the chair. 

The Bengal Government’s Home Department in an order dated 8th October 
under Buie 41 of the D. I. B. notified, “ that any matter relating to the 
economic condition in Bengal, the food supply situation, relii f and distress and 
civil defence services or organizations shall befoie being published in the Amrita 
Bazar Fatrika newspaper, till further order, be submitted for scrutiny to the 
special Press Adviser, Calcutta ”♦ 

lath. Mr. L, S, Amery, in the second statement on the Bengal food crisis, said inter 
alia : “Since the recrudescence of shortage in an acute form we have made 
every effort to provide shipping and considerable quantities of foodgrains are 
now aniving or are due to arrive before the end of the year. We have also been 
able to help in the supply of milk food for children. The problem, so far as 
help from here is concerned is entirely of shipping, and has to be judged in the 
light of all other urgent news of the United Nations, The Central Government 
of India has been actively concerned from the fiist signs of possible dangers 
in the food situation.” 

Under the joint auspices of the Journalist Association of India and the Pro- 
vincial Committee of the All-India Newspaper Editors’ Conference, a resolution 
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condemning the action of the Central Provinces Government in serving an order 
under the Defence of India rules on the Editor of the Bitavada^ requiring^ him 
to reveal the source of information regarding the report of resignation of 
Mr* Blair* Chief Secretary to the Government of Bengal, published in that paper 
was passed at a meeting^in Bombay, Mr. B. G. Horniman presided. 

13th* Sir J* P* Srivastava, Food Member of the Government of India, opening the 
All-India Food Conference in New Delhi, announced his intention to set up a 
Central Committee to advise the Government on the country's food problem. 
The Committee would be representative of all important elements in India and 
he appealed to the public to co-operate with the Government in feeding the 
hungry and in securing full and equitable distribution of the country’s food 
resources* 

The session of the Food Conference was occupied with a brief statement by 
various representatives giving the general reactions of their Governments to the 
report of the Foodgrains Policy Committee. Some of the representatives pre- 
faced their remarks by a brief indication of theit domestic food position* 

14th. H* E. Lord Linlithgow, addressing the Chamber of Princes for the last time, 
re-afbrmed his faith and confidence in the Federal ideal and in the contribution 
which the realisation of that ideal, with whatever adjustments might prove 
necessary in regard to particular aspects of it, would make to Indian unity and 
to the constitutional future of India. 

The Food Conference in New Delhi discussed the recommendation of the 
Foodgrains Policy Committee relating te the basic plan for 1943-44, procure- 
ment operations and rationing* 

The Secretary of State for India, Mr* L* S. Amery, made a number of written 
replies in the House of Common to questions about India, chiefi[y on the food 
situation* 

Madras City escperienced one of its worst fioods, causing great havoc and damage 
to property. 

ISth* The Food Conference discussed the recommendation of the Foodgrains Policy 
Committee relating to price control, and expressed itself in favour of such 
control. 

Mr* L. S. Amery, speaking at Birmingham, stated that ths Indian situation 
was being anxiously watched and that every measure necessary would be taken 
if, by the end of the year, the immediate diMculties had not been overcome. 

The determination of the Puling Princes and Chiefs of India to continue to 
help in the achievement of the final Allied Victory was pledged in a resolution 
passed by the Chamber of Princes on the Chancellor’s motion. 

16th* Mr* fe* H. Hutchings, Secretary, Food Department, made an important 
statement on the Government of India’s policy at the Food Conference* 
“ Government accepted the conference’s recommendation that statutory price 
control should be instituted for all major foodgrains in all provinces and similar 
control in increasing the number of nou-agricultural commodities particularly 
those necessary to the cultivator 

X7th. At the concluding seasion of the Food Conference, statutory control of 
major foodgrains in all provinces, urban rationing and procurement to be 
undertaken by the provinces were the Government of India’s three decisions* 

Sir J. P. Srivastava, Food Member, announced that the first ship with food- 
grains from 'abroad was already unloading at an Indian port and the second 
was expected to arrive at any moment. 

Mr. A. H* Fazlul Huq, ex-Premier, Bengal, in a Press statement, regarding 
Mr. Suhrawardy’s utterances at Delhi, said : “When millions are suflfering from 
starvation and misery in Bengal, Mr. Suhrawardy, Bengal’s Civil Supplies 
Minister, with amazing disregard for truth, announced before the Food Con- 
ference that the price of rice had gone down in Bengal, and that rice had not 
disappeared from the markets.” 

Mr, V* B. Srinivasa Sastri, in a statement in Madras, deplored the political 
deadlock in India and urged the release of political prisoners and the establish- 
ment of National Government at the Centre and in the Provinces* 

A scheme for a national system of education to provide all children in India 
with basic education and to enable promising children to pass on to high schools, 
universities, technical, commercial and art institutions, was outlined in a 
memorandum prepared by Mr. Sargent, Educational Adviser to the Government 
of India, as part of the Government of India’s Post-War Eeconstruction plans, 
and discussed by the Central Advisory Board of Education, 
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The Viceroy-designate and Lady Wavcll arrived in New Delhi. 

18th. His Excellency the Viceroy, in a meBsage sent to the Central Board of 

Education which met at Debra Dun, said : “ 1 shall always be sorry that 

owing to circumstances outside my control I was unable during my Viceroyalty 
to inaugurate that broad advance towaids the establishment of a national system 
of education which I had in mind before war broke out.’’ 

I9th. A request to the Council of the A* L Muslim League to call upon all 

members of the League organization to dissociate themselves from the Khaksar 
movement was contained in a resolution adopted by the Working Committee of 
the Bombay Provincial Muslim Leslie. 

Mr. K. M. Munshi said, in an interview at Lahore ; “At a time when the war 
against Japan is the immediate problem of India, British statesmen would be 
unwise if they do not revise their policy which has produced the gulf of 

bitterness between India and Britain during the last year.” 

Senator Clarkson, Minister of the Interior, addressing the Durban City 
Council, said : Indians are national citizens of the Union and as such are 
deserving all rights enjoyed by the European population.” 

20th. Viscount Wavell was sworm in as Viceroy in New Delhi. 

Sardar Baldev Singh, Minister of Development and Food, Punjab, on his 
return from Delhi after attending the Food Conference, said that the decisions 
announced by the Government of India met the Punjab’s point of view in a 
large measure. He thought that the grower need have no apprehension that the 
prices of foodgrains would be controlled to their disadvantage as the Govern- 
ment of India had agreed that if the price were fixed they would take into 
account the cost of agricultural production. 

The House of Lords held a debate on the food situation in India.— The Earl of 
Huntingdon (Labour) opened the debate by asking Government whether they had 
any further statement to make regarding the famine conditions in certain 
provinces in India and what steps would be taken to relieve the situation. 

21st Mr. Churchill announced in the House of Commons that the House would 
debate the food situation in India in the next series of sittings but one. 

A communique issued in New Delhi, said inter alia : “Certain sections of 
the Press have recently condemned the action of the Government in asking the 
editor of a newspaper to disclose the source of his information about a parti- 
cular article and in using the powers provided by law for enforcing such a 
request.” 

Sir. Amery, replying to a question by Sir John Wardlaw Milne (Congress) 

, about hoarding in Bengal, said that the Foodgrains Control Order, which pro- 
vided fox effective penalties for profiteering and hoarding, was operative through- 
out India including Bengal. 

22Dd. During the debate in the House of Lords on the famine in India, Lord 
Cato spoke on the plight of the Bengal peasants and the danger of disease. 

Forty-two thousand tons of wheat products were purchased in the Futojab 
since Bept. 5, by Mr. N. M. Khan, purchasing agent to the Bengal Government. 

A Press communique from New Delhi said ; “Ten research students have 
been selected by a Committee appointed by the Government of India under tibe 
chairmanship of Sir Maurice Gwyer, for the award of research scholarships 
offered by the Government of China as part of a scheme for strengthening 
cultural contacts between India and China,” 

23rd. Pandit Hriday Nath Kunzru, who returned to Calcutta from a town of E. 
Bengal, said : “There is incredible misery everywhere. Starvation is the lot of 
the people both in towns and villages, but rural areas are more seriously affected 
than the urban ones. The suffering of the villagers particularly of women and 
children bring tears to one’s eyes, Smaller cultivators and landless labourers are 
selling their lands and houses in order to have a few rupees to buy food with. 
Thip seems to me to disprove^ effectively the charge of hoarding, which has 
often been brought againgt the cultivator. It is cruel to charge starving villagers 
with deliberately withholding rice from the markets.” 

The Rt. Hon. T. S. Srinivasa Sastri made an appeal for ending the deadlock 
in India in an open letter addressed to the Secretary of State for India Mr* 
Amery, His Excellency the Viceroy Lord Wavell and Mahatma Gandhi. 

24th. A programme of despatch of food from Calcutta to the deficit districts of 
Bengal, and of direct booking to such districts from surplus areas was drawn 
up by the Bengal Government in consultation with transport authorities, 
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was expected to relieve food distress in districts, and prevent congestion of food 
supplies in Calcutta. 

25th, Mrs. Vijaylakshmi Pandit, President, AlMndia Women’s Conference, giving 
her impressions of her tour of the flood and famine affected areas in Midnapore 
district, said, “On returing to Bengal after two weeks I find the situation has 
.badly deteriorated. Any statemenc about existing conditions involves a contra- 
diction of ever;^thing which has been said by Mr. Amery regarding the Bengal 
food crisis during the past weeks.” 

The possible partition of India was discussed by the Indian representative in 
the War Council, Sir A, E. Mudaliar in an introductory discussion on “India 
and the Four Freedoms, in a broadcast by the B. B. 0. from London. 

26th. His Excellency the Viceroy accompanied by Lady Wavell and the Bengal 
Governor, Sir Thomas Rutherford, went round the streets of Calcutta, visiting 
some of the areas where the shelterless refugees were lying about. 

A statement was issued by the Committee of the Calcutta Branch of the 
European Association urging inquiry into the food situation in Bengal. 

27th. The following announcement was issued from 10, Downing street, London, 
which stated infer alia : “War needs have led to the establishment in India of 
branches and agencies of certain departments of the U. K. Government and 
H. Q, of the S. E. Asia Command. The Viceroy of India has been invited by 
the War Cabinet to undertake on their behalf certain administrative and 
co-ordinating functions which arise from these developments and which fall 
outside the responsibilities of the Government of India and of himself as 
Governor-General.” 

28th. The food situation in India was again raised in the House of Commons, 
Mr. Amery in reply to Mr. Sorenson said : “The Government of India has been 
in the closest consultation with Indian representatives of various political points 
of view I have no doubt that this policy of full discussion witn re- 

presentative Indians will continue.’' He added : “It Is estimated that between 
Aug. 15 and Oct. 16, about 8000 persons died in Calcutta from causes directly 
or indirectly due to malnutrition. I have no reliable figures for the whole 
of India.” 

29tli. In White Paper published in London, the Bengal famine was attributed to 
the fall of Burma, tne Cyclone of Oct, 1942, the hoarding resulting from the 
fall of Burma and the air raids on Calcutta and the floods which breached the 
main railway lines to the Presidency. 

Pandit Hriday Nath Kunzru, President of the Servants of India Society, in 
a statement to the Press in Calcutta, welcomed the decision taken at the food 
conference* H. E. the Viceroy presiding, to place the services of a Major-General 
at the disposal of the Bengal Government to assist them in moving food 
grains from Calcutta to the districts affected by the emergency. 

80th. Sardar Baldev Singh, Development Minister, Punjab, issued a statement in 
regard to wheat prices and in respect of the disposal of the surplus foodgrains, 

Nawabzada Liaquat Ali Khan, Secretary, All-India Muslim League and 
Nawab Md. Ismail Khan. Chairman, All-India Muslim League Defence 
Committee, in a statement to the Press described their impressions of the 
distress in Bengal. 

Slat. Interviewed on the Bengal famine situation, Mr. Jinnah said: ‘^At this 
grave moment of terrible plight and suffering in Bengal and the appalling 
death roll that iS daily issued, I would not like to say anything as to who is 
really responsible for allowing this tragic situation to develop.” 

In pursuance of the Government plan to repatriate destitutes from Calcutta, 
about 3,000 of them were collected from the streets and sent to initial reception 
centres in the City. 

November 1943 

H. M. the King, in his speech prorogtiing the Parliament, referred 
to India and said inter alia : “The perseverance and industry of 
my People in the Vnited kingdom have been emulated by my peoples 
in the Dominions and Oolonial territories and in Didia. I trust that 
the special hardships which the war has lately brought on many among 
my Indian subjects will be relieved and that the steps my Government 
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have already taken will assist the Government in India in relieving the 
grave shortage of food in certain areas in India.*’ 

The Corporation of Calcutta passed a resolution demanding the 
appointment of a royal commission to inquire into the causes of the 
famine in Bengal. 

His Majesty the King approved the appointment of Lt. Gen. A. Q. 0. M. 
Mayne, O.B., D.O.O., to be G. 0. O.dn-0, Eastern Command, India. 

Mr. L. S. Amery, Secretary of State for India, observed in the House 
of Commons, re : food crisis in India : “In the last three months every 
effort has been made to get food through to Bengal from the rest of India. 
The efforts to control prices in India are showing some signs of success.” 

In the House of Lords, Lord Strabogli wanted to introduce a Bill to 
apply the Statute of Westminster to India. 

The Central Legislative Assembly began its autumn session in New 
Delhi. The President, Sir Abdur Rahim read a message from the Viceroy. 

Sir J. P. Srivastava, Pood Member, Government of India announced 
in the Central Assembly that six shiploads of foodgrains had arrived in 
India. 


Mr. L. S. Amery, replying to questions in the House of Commons on the 
Indian famine, said that encouraging results had been achieved in Bengal. 
He also said that the troops were being allocated to the worst affected 
districts in Bengal to assist the civil authorities in the movement of grain 
to the villages, military transport being used when possible. 

The AlMndia Muslim League Council re-elected Mr. M. A. Jinnah as 
President of the League for the next year. 

The Council of the All-India Muslim League concluded its session in 
New Delhi after passing a resolution on the food situation in India. 

In the Central Legislative Assembly, Government accepted a resolution 
asking that the Army should be thrown open to members of the scheduled 
castes and that military service should not be the monopoly of a few 
privileged classes. 

Mr. John Sargent, Education Commissioner with the Government 
of India, explained the scheme of educational reconstruction in a teachers’ 
meeting in New Delhi. Mr. Sargent said that the scheme. fsought td 
provide free, compulsory and universal education in India. 

Sir J. P. Srivastava announced in the Council of State that ‘the Govern- 
ment of India had decided to become responsible for the feeding of greater 
Calcutta. 

H. H. the Maharaja of Nepal, as a mark of his sympathetic concern 
for Bengal's plight, spontaneously offered to release stocks of rice and 
paddy in Nepal which were surplus to his country’s requirements for 
export to the Province. 

The Government of India decided to reinstate the Maharaja of Eewa, 
subject to certain conditions which had been accepted by His Highness. 


lit. A resolution demanding the appointment of a Royal Commission to inauire 
into the causes of the famine in Bengal was passed by the Calcutta Oornoration 
Pandit Hriday Nath Kunzru, President, Servants of India Society who 
visited certain parts of the coastal districts of Orissa, said in Cuttack ; **Mv 
impression is that while the area in districts in Orissa is smaller than in Beneal 
the distress in the affected areas is nearly as acute as in any of the diatri^ta ni 
Bengal that I have visited”. ^ 

The twvelth session of the National Defence Council opened at the 
House, New DelM, H. E. the Viceroy presided, viceroys 
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2Dd. Madame Ohiang-Kai-Shek was elected honorary Chairman of the India 
famine Relief Association inaugnrated in Chungking at a meeting organised 
by the Sino-Indian Cultural Association. 

A demand for action to release famine distress in India was made by M. P’s 
religious leaders and others at a Lqndoa meeting arranged by the Inia Relief 
Committee. 

The Hon. Major Khizar Hyat Khan Tiwana, Premier, in the course of a 
statement in the Punjab Assembly, said that more than half of the total 
of civil disobedience detenus, who were arrested since August 1942, had already 
been released. 

Sir A. Ramaswami Mudaliar, in the course of his talk in the B. B. 0. Round 
Table discussion on “India and the four freedoms” (London), said : “India 
would be willing to join an ‘international community’ on a global organisation 
of the future in which she would have a position of independence as well as 
in ter-dependence”. 

Major General A. V. T. Wakely, who was deputed by the Army authorities 
at the instance of the Viceroy to take charge of the control of movement of 
food'grains in the province (Bengal) met Mr. H, S. Surhawardy, Minister for 
Civil Supplies, Mr. H. E. S. Stevens, Pood Commissioner and Mr, N. M. 
Ayyar, Director of Civil Supplies at the directorate of Civil Supplies (Calcutta), 
when the transport position is respect of the movement of food-grains was 
discussed, A plan for the improvement of the arrangements for despatching 
food-grains to the mofussil was also considered at the meeting. 

Srd, His Majesty the King approved the appointment of Lt. G’en. A. G. 0. M. 
Mayne, o. b., n. s, o. to be G. O. O.-in-O. Eastern Command, India. 

The provisions of the Bengal Rationing order were published in the Calcutta 
Gazette, which would apply to the whole of Bengal. 

Under the order, rationed articles would *be distributed in rationed areas 
through wholesale and retail dealers and proprietors of establishments appointed 
by Government for the purpose. 

The National Defence Council met again at iihe Viceroy’s House in New Delhi. 
H, E. the Viceroy presided. 

4th. Mr. L. 8. Amery, Secretary of State for India, during the debate in the 
House of Commons on the food crisis in India, ordered : *Tn the last three 
months every effort has been made to get food through to Bengal from the rest of 
India. The efforts to control piices in India are showing some signs of success.” 
He also declared “The Government of India has made great efforts to cope 
with the situation. Their chief problem has been high prices and local 
shortage, both essentially due to maldistribution.” 

5th, In the House of Loras, Lord Strabogli sought leave, on his own initiative, 
to introduce a Bill to apply the Statute of Westminster to India.^ 

The Government of India appointed a Committee to satisfy themselves 
that there was no excessive profits in the prices charged for wheat products 
at subsequent stages in Bengal. 

Sir Sultan Ahmed, Information and Broadcasting Member, Government of 
India, addressing the first meeting of the publicity Advisory Committee, 
explained the working of the Government of India’s publicity organisation. 

6th. The Standing Committee of the All-India Newspaper Editors’ Conference 
in New Delhi, passed among others the following resolution : 
“The Committee records its emphatic protest against the action of the 0. P. 
Government in demanding from the Editor of the Bitaf^ada the source of his 
information in regard to the publication of a news item concerning the resigna^ 
tion of the Chief Secretary to the Bengal Government as unwarrant^ interference 
with the well-established convention governing the relation between an editor 
and his correspondents.” , 

The Maharaja of Parlakiraedi, Premier of Orissa, in a statement on the food 
situation in Orissa, made it clear that there was no attempt on his part to draw 
a curtain over the sufferings that existed among the people of N. Balasore, 
parts of Puri district and the coastal areas of Gan jam. ^ - 

7th. General Sir Claude Auchinleok, at a press conference m New Delhi, gave 
details of how the army was helping to cope witib the Bengal famine. His 
Excellency revealed that several thousand troops were Mng employed on this 
work including a number of motorised units. He said : Troops alr^y ilk 
Bengal have started work, and other troops are on the move, some of 

4 
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from long disianees* Nine hundred tons of food daily have been sent, since 
thev started fiom Oaleutta to some 23 distribution centres in the mofusail/’ 

Bir H. P. Mody and Mr* Nalini Ranjan Barker, former members of the Viceroy’s 
Oouueil, in a statement jointly issued from Calcutta, said ; “Lord Wavcll has 
begun wolL He has inaugurated his regime^ with a determined attack on the 
food muddle, which has aroused the attention of the world. There is every 
reason to hope that, from the point of view of administration, his tenipe of office 
will be characterised by vigour and direction of action. Has not India, however, 
a right to expect something from a Viceroy of such outstanding qualities and 
such a close and up to-date acquaintance with Indian problems,” 

8th. The Central Legislative Assembly began its autumn session in New Delhi, 
when the President, Sir Abdur Raliim, read a message from the Viceroy. 
The Viceroy s message read, ‘‘Tt is customary for a new Viceroy to address 
both houses of the Indian Legislature at the first opportunity. I have decided 
to depait from the precedent and shall deliver no address during the November 

session for the time being my energy must bo very largely devoted to the 

study and treatment of the food problem— a matter upon which I do not feel 
that I could make a comprehensive statement in the immediate future. It is my 
intention to address both chambers at an early stage of the Budget session 


of 1914.” 

lu the Central Legislative Assembly, Sir Edward Benfehall, War Transport 
Member, replying to Mr. K. 0. Neogy, announced that the coal rationing 
scheme had now been put into operation. He stated that a total of 25.64 million 
tons a year had been adopted as a reasonable figure which could be made 
available for distribution. Rations had been fixed on the basis of actual supplies 
made during the 12 months period from August 1912 to July 1943 and took 
into account estimated increases in the consumption of essential services. 

Mr. Govind Dashraukh moved his adjournment motion in the Assembly to 
censure Government on its “unwise decision to send non-official gentlemen 
selected by it to undertake a lour abroad and to speak on India’s war otifort.” 

The demand for a full enquiry into the food situation was supported by three 
parties in the Assembly. 

His Excellency Hir Arthur Hope, Governor of Madras addressing a meeting at 
Ouddapali, observed : “It has been my concern and the concern of my govern- 
ment to see that food is within the reach of every one. We have spent the 
worst days. Now with the prospect of getting good harvest which is in sight, 
we hope to solve the problem most satisfactorily.” 

Sth, In the Central Legislative Assembly, Bir J. F. Srivastava, Food Member, 
stated that six shiploads of foodgrains had arrived in India and although he 
did not know the actual tonnage he thought it was about 30,000 and more 
was comi'ig. He said that the price at which wheat was landed in India was 
substantially low. 

Sir Jeremy Raisman, Finance Member, in accepting a resolution of the 
Muslim League Party, urging stabilisation of prices, said : “We have reached a 
stage at which in order to maintain the wax effort it is necessary to carter for 
civilian requirements.” * 

loth. General Bir Claude Auchinleck, O.-in-O., India, issued an appeal on the 
Poppy Day for funds to help all ex-servicemen. 

The Punjab Assembly Muslim League Party at a meeting in Lahore, passed 
an amendment to its constitution subjecting its members to the control and 
discipline of the All-India Muslim League Parliamentary Board. 

11th. Mr. L, B. Amery, replying to a number of questions in the House of 
Commons on the Indian famine, told a questioner that encouraging results had 
been achieved on Budget. He was answering questions by Mr. Nicholson (Oonser), 
whom he told that troops were being allocated to the worst affected districts in 
Bengal to assist the Civil authorities in the movement of grain to villages, 
military transport being used where possible. The military would also assist in 
providing temporary shelters for the people. Arrangements for close liaison 
with the civil authorities had been made and medical appliances and personnel 
were being made available. 

In the Dail. (Ireland) an estimate for £200,000, was introduced for alleviation 
of distress due tovwar and famine in Europe and India. 

A resolution in the name of Mr. G. S. Motilal seeking “to convey to His 
Majesty’s government that the people of India do not want Mr. Amery to hold 
ijie office of the Beexetary of State for India any longer” secured the nr^t place 
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in the ballot of for non-official resolutions 'for November 24 in the Council of 
State. 

12th. In the Central Legislative Assembly, initiating the debate on the food 
situation, Sir J. P. Srivastava, food member, said that as against the Bengal 
Governor's estimate of Bengal’s requirements for the thiee months, October to 
December, of 250,000 tons, 82,000 were sent during October. ‘^We hope ” he said, 
“that our arrangements will secure that figure given by the Governor will be 
substantially exceeded.’. 

At the adjourned meeting of the Working Committee of Bengal Provincial 
Hindu Mahasabha held in Calcutta, a resolution demanding the appointmetjt of 
a Eoyal Commission to inquire into the causes of the Bengal famine was passed. 

The food crisis in Bengal was one of the subjects considered by the council 
of the Bengal Provincial Muslim League 'at its meeting in Calcutta.— '1 he 
Council was of opinion that the crisis was “due to the policy of the bureauerucy” 
and condemned Mr. L. S. Amery and the party who had tried to shirk their 
own responsibility and foist it on provincial autonomy. 

A Communique stated that the Bihar Provincial Government decided to 
increase certain fees and duties which did not form an essential element in the 
cost of living with a view to cheeking the growing inflationary tendency in 
the Province. 

In the Central Legislative Assembly, Mr. Govind Deshmukb asked for infor- 
mation about the disabilities and restriction imposed on Indians in the United 
State and the proposal to exempt the Chinese from similar restrictions. Sir 
Sultan Ahmed said that the Government of India were not in possession of 
exact details but they understood that the common object of the legislation 
before the United States Congress in this connexion was to lift existing restric- 
tions on Chinese immigration and the acquisition of American citizenship by 
resident Chinese. The Agent General for India lost no time in approaching 
the State Department as to the possibility of parity of treatment for Indian 
nationals and his final report was awaited. 


13th. A Press Note from New Delhi said ; “The flow of foodgrains to Calcutta 
continues and grains are moved as fast as they are available. 

In the Central Legislative Assembly, Sir J. P. Srivastava Food Member, 
replying to Mr. K. 0. Neogy, made a statement on charges and counter-charges 
of Provincial Governments against each other in regard to alleged profiteering in 
respect of food supplies to Bengal. 

The Central Assembly dealt with five official Bills.— One of them was Dr. 
Ambedkar’s Bill further to amend the Indian Trade Unions mainly for com- 
pulsory recognition of Trade Unions under certain conditions and defining what 
recognition would imply. The House agreed to circulate the Bill for eliciting 
public opinion. 

Uth. The All-India Muslim League Council re-elected Mr. M. A. Jinn ah as 
President of the League for the next year. The Secretary’s announcement that 
no other name had been suggested by any Provincial League was greeted 
with loud applause. 

In the meeting of the Council of A. I. Muslim League (in New Delhi) a 
ban was imposed on the members of the League joining the Khaksar movement. 

Dr. H* N. Kunzru, who toured Bengal and Orissa, studying famine conditions 
there, said in a statement that Orissa was a poor province hence it should 
have received special consideration at the hands of the Central authorities. But 
instead of showing any sympathy “they have accentuated its misfortunes by 
their policy.” . . 

Under the auspices of the National Council of Women in India, the legal 
status of women was the subject of a conference which commenced in Bombay. — 
III the absence of Mrs. Sarojini Naidu, the Et. Hon. Mr. M. E Jayakar, delivered 
the presidential Address and inaugurated the conference. 

I5th. The Council of State met in New Delhi with Sir Maneek ji Dadabhoy in the 
chair. Malik Sir Firoz B^han Noon, Defence Member, H. E. Prior, Secretary, 
Labour Department, Sir N. Gopalswami Iyengar, ex-Prime Minister, Kashmir, 
Mr. B. Das and Mr. B. E. Sen» Director General of Food were the five new 
members who were sworn in. The President read H. E. the Yiceroy’s message to 
the Legislature. The members of the Progressive and Muslim Leegue parties 
remained seated. 
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The Council of the All-India Muslim League concluded its session in New- 
Delhi passing a resolution on the food situation in India. 

The O.-in-0. in India, General Sir Claude Aucbinleck, reviewed the war situation 
in reply to a question in the Council of State. 

The Central Legislative Assembly continued the debate on the food situation, 
Sir Ohhottt Ram. Punjab Minister, sat in the visitors’ gallery. 

The Government of Madras decided to re-open toddy and foreign liouor shops 
in Salem and three other prohibition districts in the province with effect from 
January 1 and to suspend the operation of certain provisions of the Prohibition 
Act for the purpose. 

16th, In the Central Legislative Assembly, the President Sir Abdur Rahim ruled 
out of order Sir A. H. Ghuznavi’e adjournment motion to discuss ‘‘the failure 
of the Government of India to persuade H. M, G. to implement their guarantee of 
independence to the Lebanon and to restrain the French Committee from 
acting in a tyrannical and oppressive manner which is so prejudicial to the 
progress of the war and the solidarity of the United Nations'’. 

The food debate in the Central Assembly entered its 3rd day. 

17th. The Central Legislative Assembly disposed of the five remaining official 
Bills and devoted the rest of the sitting to discussing food crisis. 

The House passed Sir Azizul Haque’s two Bills, one to amend the Tea Control 
Act and the other to amend the Indian Companies Act. 

The Council of State discussed non-oMoial resolutions. Mr. Hossain Imam 
moved a resolution urging the grant of Rs. 7,00,00,000 or more to Bengal, to 
meet the emergency of food shortage. He was supported by Mr. S. M. Padshah, 
Kumar Shankar Roy Ohowdhury and Rai Bahadur Srinarain Hahatha. 

During the fortnight ending 13th November, 1,313 bodies of destitutes were 
picked up by the police from the streets in the city of Calcutta while the number 
of such persons dying in the various hospitals totalled 1,014. Deaths from all 
causes recorded by the Calcutta Corporation during the period numbered 8,835 as 
against 1,290 in the corresponding fortnight of the previous year. 

18th* The Central Legislative Assembly concluded the debate on the foodcrisis 
in India when all amendments to the Food Member’s proposal, that the food 
situation be taken into consideration by the House, were rejected. 

The Muslim League’s amendment asking for the appointment of a Royal 
Commission was reiected by 41 votes to 26, the Congress Party, the Nationalists 
and some unattached members not voting. The other amendmeuts were ai( 
rejected without a division. 

Sir J. P. Brivastava, (Food Member) replying on the debate said he was 
not prepared to accept any of the amendments. This, he declar^, was not the 
-time for an inquiry. He was not, however, baulking or avoiding an inquiry 
undertaken at the proper time, and he would place before H. M. G# a fall renorfc 
of the debate in the House. ^ 

19th. The functions of the Army in relation to famine relief work in Beniral 
were explained by Lt.-Gen. A. G. 0. M. Mayne, G. O. 0.,4n-0, Eastern 
Command at a Press Conference in Calcutta. 


The Bengal Government’s scheme regarding aman (winter) rice crop was 

S laced before leaders of various parties in the Bengal Legislature at a Conference 
eld in Calcutta. 


In the Central Legislative Assembly, Government accepted a resolution asking 
that the Army should be thrown open to members of the scheduled castes and 
that military service should not be the monopoly of a few privileged classes. 

The Council of State began a three day debate on the food situation in 
the country. 

amendments were moved to the food motion 
of Mr. B. R« Sen, Director General of Food* Two amendments by Mr H R 
Pwkec and Mr. Hossaia Imam, each demanded a Koyal Oommiseion, while 
wanted a Judicial Committee to hold an inquiry into the food 

condition ♦ 


ifte d^eath occur^ in Calcutta of Mr. Durga Prasad .Khaitan. He waa the 
eemw Vioe-Preaident of the Indian Chamber of Commerce. ® 

Of World Affairs was held in 

New Delhr-Sir Tej Bahato Sapru presided, 
aaiia. The High Oommimloner for India, Sir Samuel Ronganadhan, gave Ma 
views on how he thought India would regard the question of freelom of 
expreanon wh«i she achieved full political fr^om. ee om oi 
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Mr. John Sargent, Educational Commissioner with the Government of India 
addressing a teachers’ meeting in New Delhi explained the scheme of 
educational reconstruction. The scheme, Mr. Sargent said, sought to provide 
free, compulsory and universal education in India. 

Dr. B. S. Moonj\ opening the Barrack|)ore Hindu Mahasabha Conference, 
gave a picture of the misery which he saw in the coiuse of his tour in some of 
the famine affected areas in Bengal. Dr. Moonje made a number of suggestions 
for relieving distress and rehabilitating people in their own villages.— Mr. N. 0. 
Ohatterjee presided. Dr. Shyama Prosad Mookeiji was among those who 
addressed the conference. 

23rd. Sir J. P. Srivastava, Food Member. Government of India, announced in the 
Council of State that the Government of India had decided to become responsible 
for the feeding of greater Calcutta. 

In the Council of State, Mr. B. R. Sen, Director General Food, made a 
statement in reply to the allegation that the Government of India had made a 
profit out of the food situation. 

The formation was announced in New Yoik, of an Emergency Committee for 
Indian Famine Relief to co-operate with the British, Chinese and others in 
meeting the food crisis in India.— I’be Committee consisted exclusively of 
American citizens and its members included Mrs. Clare Book Luce, Slember of 
Congress and Miss Pearl Buck, author of ‘Good Earth/ 

24th. H* M. the King in his speech proroguing the Parliament, referred to India 
and said : “The perseverance and industry ot my people in the United Kingdom 
have been emulated by my peoples in my Dominions and Colonial territories 
and in India. I trust that the special hardships which the war has lately 
brought on many among my Indian subjects will be relieved and that the 
steps my Government have already taken will assist the Government in India 
in relieving the grave shortage of food in certain areas in India.” 

Sardar Baldev Singh, Food Minister, Punjab, commented on the Food 
Member’s statement in the Central Assembly on the purchase of foodgrains from 
surplus provinces, when he spoke at a conference in Lahore. 

The Council of State rejected without a division Pandit Kunzru’s resolution 
urging government to remove all restrictions on the publication of news not 
relating to the war and, in particular, news relating to internal political 
conditions and economic well-being of the people and to persuade Provincial 
Governments to adopt the same policy. 

25th. Mr. H. S. Suhxawardy Minister for Civil Supplies, Bengal, in a statement 
said “It must be a great relief to the people of Bengal that the responsibility 
of supplying greater Calcutta, with a population now approximating 4,5CX),000, 
and with a consumption of 60,000 tons of foodgrains per month, has been under- 
taken by the Government of India with supplies from outside. This is bound to 
give the necessary confidence to the people of Bengal regarding supplies and the 
return to normal conditions.” 

Mr. V. D. Savarkar, in a statement from Bombay, said : “I call upon every 
Hindu organization and individual to follow the lead given by the Bombay 
provincial and some other Hindu Sabhas and send all help to feed, clothe 
and shelter Hindu sufferers in Bengal.” 

26th. H. H. the Maharaja of Nepal, as a mark of his sympathetic concern for 
Bengal’s plight, spontaneously offered to release stocks of rice and paddy in 
Nepal which were surplus to his country’s requirements for export to the 
province. ^ . 

Dr. M. Rc Jayakar, in his convocation address at the Patna University, mooted 
a plan emphasising how best Indian universities could help promote measures 
of national education. 

H. E. the Governor of Madras addressing a public meeting at Devakottah 
made an emphatic refutation that anyone died of starvation in th ' Ceded Districts. 
His Excellency added that the Madras Government would not be deterred by 
financial considerations from carrying out its foremost duty to see that everyone 
in the presidency was properly fed and clothed. 

27th. It was understood that the Government of India would make arrangements to 
import into Bengal 546.000 tons of foodgrains during 1944, for the purpose of 
implementing their decision to relieve the Bengal Government of the responsibility 
of feeding greater Calcutta. . « . ^ . 

28th. A Press note issued by the Asststanfc Director of Public Relations, E» 
Command, stated ; More than 50,000 tons of foodstuff’s have so far been taken 
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by the Army on behalf of the Benjial Government from Calcutta to distribution 
centres in the province. From November 6 to 26, the average daily quantity 
sent out from Calcutta to selected places in the distressed areas was approxi- 
mately 2,000 tons.” 

Mr. Mahommerl Ahmed Tadwafc and Swami Bhawani Dayal, representatives 
of the South African Indian Congress in India, in a joint statement from 
Bombay pointed out the need for the Government of India to be represented on 
the proposed Cominishion to inquire into the Natal Iiidian question, which the 
South African Government was expected to appoint. 

29th. The Government of India decided to reinstate the Maharaja of Rewa, subject 
to certain conditions which had been accepted by Hia Highness. 

Mr, W. G. Cove, Labour M. F., addressing the Indian Famine Committee 
(in London) of which be was the Chairman, said : “There is only one principal 
way of solving the Indian problem, and that is by recognizing now in practice 
the right of India to self-government, self-determination and independence.” 

Kumar Ganganand Sinha, President of the Bihar Provincial Hindu Sabha 
Conference at Ghapra, declared ; The acuteness of the food problem in the 
country has brought into prominent relief the hollowness of the Pakistan 
theory and we have seen that one province cannot pull on without the help 
and sympathy of the other, provided that India is and must remain one and 
undivided,” 

SOth. Maulana Md. Rnhlel Amin announced (from Calcutta) the resignation of his 
membership and vice-presidentship of the Provincial Muslim League.— In a 
statement, he said ; “In my absence and without my consent the Bengal Pro- 
vincial Muslim League at the annual meeting held at the Muslim Institute on 
November 6, co-opted me as a member and elected n»e as one of the vice- 
presidents, I do hereby with all my sincerity and firmness, decline the said 
membership and vice-presidentship of the League”* 


December 1943 

The Government of Bengal decided to prohibit all exports of rice 
and paddy from Bengal and to proceed with the rationing of the 
more important urban areas in the province in addition to the rationing of 
Calcutta, 

The Federal Court unanimously upheld the validity of the Ordinance 
validating sentences passed by the Special Criminal Courts and 
decided that the^ provision in Sec, 8 of the Validating Ordinance 
was not ultra vb e$ of the Governor General. 

Mr. L. S. Amery, replying to a question in the House of 
Commons, re : food situation in India said : “Military assistance in 
Bengal is getting into^ its stride and outlying centres as well as 
Calcutta are now receiving adequate supplies.*’ 

There was an air aid in Calcutta by the Japanese, in broad 

daylight. 

Mr. ^ Amery once again assured the House of Commons, re : Indian 
food situation, that every possible step was taten to meet 
the emergency. 

The Secretary of State for India paid a tribute to the Indian 
Princes, speaking at a dinner in London. 

His Ikcellency the Viceroy granted one lakh of Rupees to Orissa 
for the establishment of an orphanage. ' 

Mr. y. D, Savarkar asked the "Working Committee of the All- 
India Hindu Mahasahha to request Dr* Shyama Prasad Mookerjee to 
continue to act as "President. 

Lord Linlithgow, speaking at London, said that India had 
made a magnificent contribution towards^ Allied Victory. 
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H. jM. the King approved the appointment of Hon. B. G. Casey 
to be the Governor of Bengal. 

The 31st Session of the All-India Muslim League was held at 
Karachi, Mr. M *A. Jinnah presided. He was willing to come to 
terms with the British Government or the Hindus *‘on honourable 
terms and no other terms*’. 

A resolution was passed in the Session of the All-India Muslim 
League, appointing a Committee of Action to prepare and organize the 
Muslims of the whole of India for the achievement of Pakistan. 

The 25th Session of the All-India Hindu Mahasabha was held at 
Amritsar, Dr. Syama Prosad Mookerjee presided. In his speech he 
laid stress on the invulnerability of Indian culture and the remarkable 
spirit of assimilation. 

The All-India Hindu Mahasabha passed a resolution reiterating its 
iirm faith in the integrity of India and its determination to resist 
all attempts made in any quarter for its vivisection. The Mahasabha 

also demanded the release of political prisoners and the immediate 
declaration of India’s independence. 

The 24th Session of the National Liberal Federation of India 
was held in Bombay, Sir Mabaraj Singh presided. He suggested the 
release of Mahatma Gandhi. A resolution was passed urging the Govern- 
ment of India to release Congress Leaders and asking the Congress 
to treat the August Eesolution of 1942 as a dead letter. 

1st. The Government of Bengal, in Press Note announced : “The Bengal Govern- 
ment have decided to prohibit all exports of rice and paddy from Bengal, and 

to proceed with the rationing of the more important urban areas in the 

province in addition to the rationing of Calcutta and the neighbouring 

industrial area.” 

The federal court unanimously upheld the validity of the ordinance valida- 
ting sentences passed by the special Criminal Courts and decided that the 
provision in Sec, 3 of the Validating Ordinance was not ultra vires of the 
Governor General. 

The judgment was delivered in a seiies of 39 cases, aiding from the 1942 
disturbances in Bihar, U.P., C.P., and Madias. 

Sir Azizul Haque, Commerce Member, Government of India reiterated at 
Bangalore, the deteimination of the Government of India not to extend the 
time-limit beyond December 31, 1943, for the disposal of unstamped cotton 
goods by dealers. 

2nd Mr. L. S, Amery, replying to a question about the food situation in India, 
said in the House of Commons: “The most important development in lie 
Indian food situation in the last few weeks is that the main rice crop, which 
is just coming to baivest, is reported to be excellent, particularly in Bengal, 
Military assistance in Bengal is getting into its stride and outlying centres 
as well as Calcutta are now receiving adequate supplies, though distribution 
fiom these centres to more remote villages still present a problem. Plans for 
rationing in urban areas are proceeding and should be in operation In Calcutta 
by the middle of this month.” 

3rd, Mr. 0. 0. Besai, Controller General of Civil Supplies said in an interview 
in Bombay : “Prices of consumer goods are still at pre-ordinance level and the 
campaign against profiteering will be intensified during the next two weeks 
when shopping generally is busk owing to Christmas.” 

4th. Maj. General B. Stuart, o.o.. Military Forces, Famine Belief, Bengal, in a 
broadcast talk from Calcutta, surveyed how the military was assisting the 
Bengal Government in relief operation in the outlying districts. 

The two Indian unofficial lecturers, Dr. Ghiasuddin and Mr. Bhole, who came 
to tell British audiences about Indisis war efibrts opened their programme in 
London with a Press Conference at the Ministry of Information. 

Tributes to the qualities of Br. Kajendra Prasad both as a politician and as 
a man were paid at a public meeting in Patna to celebrate his 59th« birthday. 
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5tli* The Secretary of State for India, Mr. Amery, received a deputation in 
Cambridge on the Indian famine ql^e^tlon. 

Mr. R. F. Mudie, Governor of Bihai, addiessing the Piovincial War Commitlee 
in Patna, said: “If our morale is good and our administration capable of 
standing the strain, we can trust our Army to win* If wq break downt, the 
Army can do little or nothing.’* 

Japanese aircraft raided the Calcutta area. It was the enemy’s first daylight 
attack on the City. 

6th. At the annual general meeting of the Indian freedom campaign committee, 
(in London) under the Chairmanship of Miss Ethel Mannin, a demand for the 
inalienable light for trial by jury of political prisoners was made by Mr. 
Reginald Reynolds. 

7th. At a Press Conference in Calcutta, Malik Sir Feroz Khan Noon, Defence 
Member of the Government of India, explained certain civil defence aspects 
arising from the Japanese raid on the Calcutta area. 

8th. The Punjab Government decided to introdui^e wheat rationing in Lahore, 
Amritsar and Rawalpindi from March, 1014, announced Mr* F. B Wace, 
Secretary, Supplies and Transport Department at a press conference in Lahore. 

9th. Mr. L. S. Amery gave wiitten replies to several questions about India in 
the House of Commons. He said : “The neiirest territories providing normal 
food reserves of India are in enemy occupation and most of the other countries 
in the Indian Ocean area aie afiected at least much as India by the loss of 
these potential imports.” 

Mr, Amery declared, in an exclusive interview, Britain’s policy in India, in the 
past, present and the future, U guided by the principles of the Atlantic Charter.” 

10th. Mr, L. S. Amery, speaking lu Birmingham said : 'T think I can say with 
some confidence that so far as actual supply of food to Bengal is concernccl, 
we are turning the corner. There will still be anxiety about getting supplies out 
to some of the more outlying villages and there is now serious anxiety 
about the increase of malaria, cholera and other diseases among the population 
weakened by malnutrition. Every possible measure is being taken to meet the 
emergency.” 

lUh. A communique issued from Government House, Calcutta, stated ; It is 
announced with profound regret that. Sir John Arthur Herbert, 0.C.I.B., lately 
Governor of Bengal, passed away at 8-50 p.m. on Saturday December 11.” 

lath. Sir Saltan Ahmed, Information Member, Government of India in a broadcast 
speech from Calcutta, re : food and civil defence in Bengal said that the problem 
which had “darkened the fair face of Bengal” was now yielding to combined 
effort;, thanks to the energetic action taken by the Provincial Government, the 
help given by the Army, the generous supply of foodgrains by the Government 
of India and to the provision of medicine and foodstuff by Britain and the 
Empire. 

A communique issued by the Punjab Government announced its decision to 
Introduce price control and rationing in the Province in accordance with the 
general food policy of the Government of Ipdia, 

Their Excellencies the Viceroy and Lady Wavell completed their visit to public 
' institutions in Cuttack. 

Sir S. Radha Krishnan^ Vice-Chancellor of the Benares Hindu University, in 
his presidential address to the meeting of the Inter-University Board at the 
Osmania University, declared ; “Education is the root of the whole problem of 
future reconstruction and if India is to find its proper place in the new order, 
the eduoMion of its people will have to be taken up in great earnestness,” 

13th, In a ^Calcutta Gazatbee Extraordinary,” the Bengal Government notified that 
from December 20 rice and paddy should not be moved by any person, except 
under a permit, outside the following 12 districts : Midnapore, Bankura, Birbhum, 
Bnrdwan, Maida, Dinajpore, Jalpaiguri, Rajsahi, Bogra, Mymensingh, Bakargani 
and ]^nlna. 

14lh. Sit J. P. Srivastava, Food Member, Government of India arrived in Calcutta. 

The Government of India announced : “With effect from the 15th January 
1944 and until further notice, the Government of India will issue 5 years 
interest free prize bonds, 1949. The bonds will be repaid at par in 1949*” 

15th* Sir S. Radfaakrishnan, President of the Fifth Session of the uinquennial 
Conference of Universities in India which opened at Hyderabad (Dn ) 
said ; “If the sequel to victory is not to be frustration, the urge to return to 
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prewar habits and procedures in relations among nations, requires to be 
checked. We need re-education of human nature and reorganization of our poli- 
tical and economic institutions.” 

16th. Reports from various Bengal districts showed that while famine relief work 
under official and non-official auspices was continuing, the piice ot new rice 
was going up almost every where and the incidence of malaria and other diseases 
showed no sign of abatement. 

17th. Mr, V. D, Savaikar informed the working committee of the All-India Hindu 
Mahasabha that, owing to ill-health, he would be unable to attend or preside 
over the annual session of the Mahasabha or the working committee meeting at 
Amritsar. He asked that m accordance with the conatifution, the working 
President Dr. Shjamaprasad Mukerjee should be requested fo continue to act 
as President. 

18th. Sir C V. Raman presiding, the second anniversary of the Vellore Cultural 
League was celebiated in the Goveriimf^nt Mahamedau High School, Vellore. 
He observed : “There was no great diflfeience between the spirit of a great 

painter, a great sculptor, a great man of letter, a great musician, a great 
scientist «fec. Essen dally, they are all engaged in creative work, which essentially 
added to the sum total of human culture. In India, they had an age ola 

culture, sense of values, appreciation of the things of the spirit, and reverence 
and respect for the lives of great thinkers and the past If they understood the 
culture of the country aright, which had been many sided, they could not afford 
to neglect the lessons of science. Let them not imagine that all the discoveries 
of science should be misused.” 

19th. The Sind Ministry’s attitude to the direction “given by the Government of 
India to the Provincial Government not to raise the prices of foodgrains without 
their consent was embodied in a statement issued by the Ministry. 

Sir J. P. Srivastava, Food Member, Government of India, expressed the 
opinion in Calcutta that normal trade channels should be utilized as far as 

possible in both the procurement and distribution of foodstuffs by the 

Government. 

20th, His Excellency the Viceroy, Lord Wavell, addressing the annual general 
meeting of the Associated Chambers of Commerce, Calcutta, emphasized that he 
was prepared to take drastic action to ensure support for the Central Govern- 
ment’s famine relief policy for Bengal.— This policy entailed measures for the 
strict enfoicement of the Foodgiains Contiol Order, prevention of speculation 
and the regulation and control of prices. In this task public co-operation was 
essential. 

Lord Wavell sounded a note of warning that the general assistance accorded 
to Bengal by the Central Government could not continue indefinitely. 

Lord Wavell, referring to the political deadlock in India, said that although 
he had the fullest sympatbv with the aspirations of India towards Self-Govern- 
ment, the future of India depended today on the winning of the war, the 
organization of the economic home front, and the preparations for peace. 

21st Sir Hugh Dow, Governor of S nd, addressing a district war committee 
meeting at fcJehwan, said : “I hope you will not listen to those who tell you 
through greed that you should clamour for still higher prices which will cause 
distress to your own poor, and will keep those in other Indian Provinces on the 
verge of starvation ” 

Sir Homi Modi, in his presidential address at the annual general meeting of 
the Employers’ Federation of India held in Calcutta, said the employer, who 
was out of tune with the humanitarian* spirit of the age or who refused to 
adjust himself to the fast-changing conditions of the industrial world, was 
happily disapijearing. At any rate, like other anachronisms, he had a poor 
chance of survival. 

At the 18th, annual session of the Indian Philosophy Congress which met in 
Lahore, Prof, P. N. Srinivasachari, President,/ gave a call to Indian philosophers 
to reestablish faith in the moral values of life and the dignity of human 
personality. 

22nd. Mr. M. L. Shah in his presidential address at the quarterly general meeting 
of the Indian Chamber of Commerce in Calcutta, refered to Calcutta’s food 
rationing scheme. 

5 
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23rd. A Com tn II pique from New Delhi stated : “H» M* the Kinj? hna approved 
the appointment of the Rt. lion. Richard Gaidincr Cnsey, u. s. o., M. C., at 
present Minister of State in the Middle East to be Govomor of Benj'a!/’ 

Mr. M. H, Gazdar, Minister of Information, Sind, m an interview at Karachi, 
said : ‘*The recent anti-hoarding oider for whea^ making it an olience for 
anybody to keep more than a certain amount of wheaf after January 15, 
1944, was issued l^y the Governor under his special r(spoimi}>ihty without 
the concurrence of his Ministers.” 

Mr. M A. Jinnah rretident-elect of the All-India IMnslim League sePBion at 
Karachi, was taken in procession to Haroonabad to unfurl the League Flag. 

34tli. Mr. M. A. Jinnah, in his speech before the 3l8t session of the All-India 
Muslim Lefcigue at Karachi said : ‘*lf they want to come to tfrms with us, we 
are always ready and willing to come to terms with the British Government or 
the Hindus on honourable terms and on no other terms.’" 

25th. The Subjects Committee of the AlMndia Muslim League adopted three main 
resolutions. : Appointment of a Committee of Action to prepaie and organize 
the Muslims of the whole of India for the achievement of Pakistan, formulation 
of a five year plan for the economic and social uplift of the Muslim nathm and 
demand for a comprehensive price control policy together with procurement 
and rationing of foodstuffs. 

26th. Dr. Shyama Prasad Mookerjee, delivering his presidential address at the 25th 
Session of the All-India Hindu Mahasahha held at Amritsar, said : ‘Though 
political freedom has been denied to India tor the last 200 }cam and her oiiginal 
inhabitants were for many centuries deprived of their sniu’erae hold upon their 
own country, Indian Outture has remained unconquered from generation to 
generation. The invader came and went ; kmgs, emperois ami generals appeared 
and disappeared bui the Soul i»f India remaitiH nneonquen d. it u her lemarkuhlo 
spirit of assimilation which turmd generation of conqueiors and invuilers into 
ultimate contributors to the grow^th of the mighty civilization.” 

The session of the Muslim League terminated after all (he six resolutions 
adopted hy the Subjects Committee were pasbed unanimously without a siugle 
amendment being moved. 

27tli. The open session of the Hindu Mahasabba passed a resolution emphasizing 
that the Sabha “alone is competent to carry on negotiations on behalf of the 
Hindus, and any situation without the Sabha’s approval will not be binding 
on the Hindus and the Mahasabba.” ” 

The iMbjccts committee of the Hindu Mahasahha passed a resolution reiterating 
its firm faith in the integrity of India and its determination to resist all 
attempts made in any quarter for its vivisection. 

The Mahasabba by a third resolution called upon Government to release 
without any delay all Congress prisoners who have been confined or detain^ 
without any judicial trial. 

28tli. The demand for the immediate declaration of India’s Independence and for 
the immediate formation of a National Government was made in a resolution 
adopted by the subjects committee of the All-India Hindu Mahasahha. 

29tli. Sir Mabaraj Singh in his presidential a dress at the 4th session of the 
National Liberal Federation of India held in Bombay, made the suguestion that 
the Viceroy and the Government of India should allow an approach to be made 
to Mahatma Gandhi as soon as possible with a view to ending a solution of the 
political tangle, if necessaiy, enabling him to consult the members of the 
Congress Working Committee. 

Dr Khan 6ahib of the N. W. P. Province in an interview at Lahore, observed : 
“Pakistan has been a phantom in the imagination of certain people and it will 
always remain an illusion to them in their dreams until they wake up to the 
hard realities of life”. 

30th. The Subjects Committee of the AlMndia National Liberal Federation, 
passed a resolution urging the Government of India to release Congress leaders 
and asking the Congress to treat the August 1942 Resolution as a dead letter. 



India in Home Polity 

Introduction 

In the last volume of the “Indian Annual Eegister ' (January — 
June, 1943) we made an attempt to understand the many factors 

that co-oparated to create the famine in Bengal 

Famine in Bengal, which reached its peak of death and desolation in 
old and new the last four months of the year. This catastrophe 
thus forms part of the study made in the present 

volume. But we anticipated in the last volume discussion of many 
of the measure’* s taken by the Government of Lord Linlithgow which 
released over the country forces of corruption and shameless greed 
that traded in the food-grains of the people and thus traded with 

their life. Writing after twelve months of that desolate experience, 

not one amongst the many men and women that have tried to 
trace the processes of this tragedy can succeed in giving a full 
picture of these. The Government has appointed an enquiry commi- 
ssion presided over by Sir John Woodhead, a former governor of 
Bengal, who had passed almost all his career in the province. The 

enquiry has been conducted behind the purdah, for fear of making 

the proceedings a subject of heated political controversy. So, it can 

be said that the public has been thinking of this matter and judg- 
ing it in the absence of full facts. One of the most dispassionate 
of studies on the 1943 famine that we have come across has been 
written by Sri Kali Oharan Ghosh, Curator of the Commercial 
Museum maintained by the Corporation of Calcutta. With a passion- 
less accuracy the writer has traced certain of the processes with 
which the mischief started. The title of his book is — Famines in 
Bengal {1170 — 1943), These two catastrophes separated by a 

distance in time of one hundred and seventy-three years are 
marked by similarities that show that human nature has not much 
changed during these years. Nature was cruel to Bengal — Behar and 
parts of Orissa were included within this presidency at that time 
— in refusing to help to raise the food-crops. But men, the 
rulers and ruled who co-operated with the former in carrying on the 
administration, wore incompetent and corrupt, and by their practices 
intensified the sufferings of the people. Sir William Hunter in his 
Annals of Rural Bengal has drawn for us a picture of these that 
is startlingly similar to things that we have seen happen during 1943. 

“The itjability of the Government to appreciate the true character of the 
calamity ( 1770 ) iw rendered more remarkable by the circumstance that at that 
period the local administration continued in the hands of the former native officers. 

A Muslim Minister of State regulated the whole internal government These 

men (native officers) knew the country, its capabilities, its average yield and its average 
requirements with an accuracy that the most painstaking English official can seldom 
hope to attain to. They had a strong interest in representing things to be worse 
than they were ; for the more intense the scarcity, the greater the merit in collec- 
ting the land-tax. Every consultation is filled with their apprehensions and 
highly -coloured ax^counts of the public distress ; but it does not appear that the 
conviction entered the minds of the Council during the previous months, that the 
question was not so much one of revenue as of depopulation. This misconception, 
strange as it may appear, is susceptible ol explanation .....Local officials might 
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write alarming reports, but their apprehensions seem to be contradicted by the 
apparent quiet that preyails.’’ 

We do not propose to rub in the meaning of these words as 
it applied to the Ministry during whose time famine took its toll of 
millions of men, women and children. Mr Eazlul 
GOTenmr’s during whose Ministry the first signs of the 

respoLibility catastrophe made their appearance has put up a 
defence that threw back the whole blame on the 
then Governor of Bengal, the late Sir John Herbert and his ofiScial 
advisers, who ignored the Council of Ministers which by law was 
his advisers in the administration of the province. Mr. Huq made 
his charges in the Legislative Assembly of Bengal They were grave 
charges. But the Governor did not feel the necessity to meet any 
of these ; neither did the Linlithgow Government nor did the Secre- 
tary of State deem it proper for the good name of their administra- 
tion, if nob for any other higher consideration, to ask the Governor 
to refute these charges in as public a manner as these had been 
made. We remember to have heard Mr. Amery say that the Gover- 
nor had submitted an explanation and he, the head of the Indian 
administration, was satisfied with it. It is useless to try to argue 
with such a complacent attitude. Mr. Huq further said that his 
Ministry had wanted to take- a census of the amount of food in the 
Province with a view to undertake measures for relief if tlio census 
disclosed that food was dangerously in deficit. But the Governor would 
have none of this proposal. It is no credit to Mr. Amery 

and Lord Linlithgow that they allowed a Governor to be thus 
held before the world as a meddler who by meddling made things w^orse for 
the people under his charge. Even when the poor man has gone to 
settle accounts with his Maker, bis earthly superiors have done no- 
bbing to justify his ways in handling a situation that threatened 
death and desolation to millions caught between war axxd starvation. 


We do not know what the Central Government have placed before 
the Woodhead Commission in defence of the measures taken by them 
to halt the march of events that betokened wide- 
Signs & portents spread scarcity that may develop into famine. Ex- 

ol famine periences of previous famines, recorded in reports 

still available in the dove-cots of their Secretariats, 
ought to have told them that indications of such catastrophes should 
be carefully noted. Mr. Ghosh has quoted from the r< port of the 
lamine Commission of 1878 — *79 indicating certain of the danger- 
signals of famine. One of these is the '‘wandering*’ of paupers from rural 
areas, and their flocking into towns or cities near-by. Mr. Gaird 
asked Sir Bichard Temple, Governor of Bombay, the question, and re- 
ceived the reply that throws light on this matter. 


“Do you look upon wandering as a symptom of danger ? Do you know whether 
it is possible to prevent it ; if so, now ? 

“Yes, certainly ; perhaps the moat imminent symptom of danger that can 
possibly appear in times of famine. It is always followed by mischief more or leas 
grave 5 it is often the precursor of mortality ; probably more mortality happens in 

this way than in any other with all classes (excepting Badhm, habitual 

wanderers, etc.,) the best prevention of wandering is the timely preparation of a 
frame-work of village relief ...... If the prevention be early, prompt and efficient, 

the wandering will be stopped.” 
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This * symptom of danger** appeared during the last months of 
1942 in the streets of Oaleutta, when hundreds and thousands of 
I Ah village folk from the suburban areas began to queue 
Linlithgow before shops that dealt with food grains. The majority 
Government them were women who with their children kept 

nightly vigils, lying on the foot-paths for snatches of 
sleep that was possible, so that as soon as the shops were opened 
they could buy rice at the controlled price. These people underwent 
this trouble and torture because in tbeir villages they could not get 
the rice at this price, or any rice at all. Mr. Fazlul Huq*s Ministry 
did not either understand the significance of this phenomenon, or could 
not do anything owing to the obstructive tactics of the Governor and 
the bunch of oflScials who guided him. Public men and publicists in 
Bengal there were who had warned the Government and the people 
of the meaning of this “wandering”. One of the most assiduous was the 
editor of the" Bengali -language daily — The Basumati (the World) — who 
day in and day out quoted from reports of previous famines the signs 
and portents of famine as these bad been recorded in Government 
reports. He showed how Lord Northbrook had fought a famine in the 
early seventies of the last century, and the arrangements made then 
had enabled the men in charge of famine relief to claim the credit 
that there had hardly been any death owing to scarcity of food. Work 
and relief had been organised in such a way that men and women 
were found occupation near their homes, and where relief was given, it 
was given in the homes of the people ,* they were not allowed to 
“wander” into towns and cities, leaving their homes uncared for. Warn- 
ings like these were unheeded. And during the last twelvemonths and more, 
public men and publicists have been searching for the reasons that 
had led the Government of Lord Linlithgow to ignore the lessons left 
by their predecessors in their campaigns during the “22** famines that 
, had visited the country under British rule. 


Thera was another danger signal that should have attracted the 
attention of the Bengal Government ab least We refer to the transfer 
of their holdings by agriculturists driven to this step 
Transfer of hold- by hunger. In the Bengal Legislative Assembly in 
fogs by peasants reply to a question by Mr. Mirza Abdul Hafiz with 
regard to the number of registration of sales and mortgages 
of landed property in a single subdivision of the district of Mymen- 
singh, the most populous district in the Province, the following 
figures were placed before the House on July 8, 1943 ; 


Eegisteation of Sale-Deeds 


November 

1941 


December 

1942 

... 

January 

1943 

••• 

February 

1943 

... 


Moetoaoes 


1941 

1942 


2,192 

1901 

2157 

726 


158 

*451 


In reply to a question put by Mr. Abdul Hamid a fuller state- 
ment was made as follows ; 
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Nos. of tranfer-deeds Nos. rolatini? to No. of occupancy Amount received by 
rcscistered occupancy holdings holdin^a sold. the vendois 

lOil ... 85\758 744.8'34 OBiUB 8^2 79,051 

1944 ... 964,596 849.636 762,340 10.19,09,020 

1943 (up to 

Januaiy 31), 134,245 123,379 110,990 1.61,01,531 

These figures ought to have told the Govornmenti that things 
were getting worse for the agriculturists who sell or mortgigo their 
lands as the last resource of thoirs to keep ho(1> and 
Value of mind together. Sir John Herbert and his oiiicial advisors 

eiviliau life -widve busy with the war ; they had no timo to under- 

stand the significance of these sales ; to them and the 
leaders of the warring nations civilian life was less valutihlo than thiit 
of an army mule, to paraihrase the elegant language of a ihngd magistrate 
quoted by Mr. Kbhitish Chandra Ncogy in the Ccntinl Assanl)!^, to 
acquaint the higher huroauuracy of tho mmiality that a section of 
them has developed under the pressure of war. lliisnxmhir represent- 
ing the worst-affooted portion ol Bengal, Iflast Bengal lU’oper, made 
graver charges against the supineness ot the Linlithgow administration in 
course of the “food” debate in the November session oi tho Assemhiy. 


/ 


These facts are uneonbestable — the break-down of BengaFs econo- 
mic arrangements in the latter months of 1912 and the earlier 
months of 1943, are implicit in tho figures quoted 
brier&^Beacal 8'bova We do not know why the highly oiganised 

Ministry^ bureaucracy would not understand the e signs and 

premonitions of a calamity. We do not know why 
the ministry set up in Beigal with Sir Khawja Nafiiimuddin as Chief 
Minister failed to direct the attention of the permanent oflScials to 
the significance of the vast land transfers taking place. Tlia majori- 
ty of the agriculturists concerned with these transactions wore 
Muslims whose guardian Sir Nazimuddin^s party claims itself to be. 
His supporters among the Muslim members of the Bengal Legislature 
could not hut have told him of the dangerous possibilities of the 
situation. He must have been aware of the differences of outlook 


and methods that have developed between the Governor and the 
Ministry of his predecessor in office. Knowing all these things the 
leader of the Muslim League party in Bengal accepted the commi- 
ssion from Sir John Herbert to aid and advise him in conducting 
the administration of the province, one of the pre-occupations of which 
would be the growing scarcity of food grains. And, as soon as he 
could manage to beat up an ill-assorted Ministry by the distribution 
of posts and patronage, he began to repeat the parrot-cry of the 
bureaucracy, central and provincial, that food grains in Bengal were 
not in deficit. His Civil Supplies Minister, Mr. Suhrawardy, was 
most vociferous in propagandising this brief* Why they did so, why 
they felt themselves burdened with the responsibility of upholding 
the bureaucratic story — the mystery of this loyalty has not been ex- 
plained yet. This brief was prepared at the Central Secretariat and the 
Bengal bureaucracy and the Bengal Ministry were found accepting it as their 
own. The directives issued on the occasion of the Food Conference held at 
Delhi OB May 8, 1943, by Major General Wood give us an inMing of the 
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mind of the Linlithgow administration The most important of these 
are the following : 

(1) The fact that there was a sn^i‘ieney of food for Bengal should he proved 
statistically and given the widest publicity by adveitising ana repeating ad 
nau^eum. 

(2) No price control in Bengal undl Government acquire physical contiol 

of supplies of rice. Meanwhile, forget prices and concentrate on ensuring fiee 
flow of rice into the market and exercise re-itraining influence on prices through 
Government Agencies at regulated pi ices, the quof^a alloted to each corameicial 
agent and the pi ice at which he is permitted to buy from d\y to day being kept 

secret Buy in the cheapest market and bring down your ofter of prices by judi- 

cially holding off the market when necessary. 

Sir Nazimuddin and his principal colleagues — The Civil Supplies 
Minister and the Finance Minister — lent their voice in following the 
the first directive, and when during subsequent sittings 
OOT ofLinhihgow Bengal Legiblature members called upon them 

administration 1*0 lustify this propaganda, they could only escape by 
denying what they had said in the first flush of 

their elation in gaining the Ministry. It is profitless today to enter 

into argument with ^‘terminological inexactitudes*’ which politicians 
have to utter to save their “face”. The per^^onal factors that have 
played a part in worsening conditions in Bengal during 1943 may 
net be known today The Government has gagged the people, and 
has done their best and worst to hide the truth of the famine. If 
things were above board, if the mistake made had been honest, the Govern- 
ment need have no occasion to adopt the secrecy. Their apolo- 
gists have said that the truth would have created “panic.” They 
have not told us how and why the truth told outside Jndia could 
create “panic” in Britain and U. S* A., and how that “panic’* would have 

hampered war activities in those countries We know that if the 

truth had been made known earlier, there was just a chance of help 
and relief coming from outside the country, as during previous 
famines. But in their wisdom the Government would not let the 

truth go out of India. They represented to the world that there 
was scarcity, but not conditions that would justify the use of the dread 
word — famine. Otherwise, on the occasion of the Food Conference 

of the “United Nations” held at Hot Springs in the U. S, A , the 
complacent mood could not have found expression and come to us 
through the air on May 29, 1943, “India’s rice problem is being 
considered but experts here are of opinion that little can be done by 
this Conference or the Belief Conference, which. ..will be held shortly/’ 
In the last volume of the “Annual Eegister” we have quoted from 
the Oivil & Military Gazette of Lahore comments criticising the 

hush-hush policy of the British Government in this matter. Since 
then we have come across comments in U. S- A, papers which raise 
the veil just a little. Elsie Weil writing in the New York monthly — 
Asia & Americas in its February ( 1944 ) issue, said : 

“ Nothing about the famine was cabled to American newspapers last 

September when it had reached an acute stage in Bengal. Nothing trickled 
through to the American Press in October, either. If this seems strange, an an- 
nouncement prominently displayed in the September 18, 1944, issue of the Calcutta 

Municipal Gazette and reprinted from the Oivil ^ Military Gazette of Lahore, 

offers an explanationM,* 
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At last in November word of the famine began to come through. It was 
hardly possible to conceal a situation which had reached such tragic and de- 
vastating proportions that Ameiican Aimy men could see starving Indians, while 
families of them fall and die in the streets of Calcutta* 

It is this lack of candour that will stand as the gravest charge 
against Lord Linlithgow and Mr, Amery in their handling of a situa- 
tion that had no political significance, that formed 
Bureaucratic no part of the argument between India and Britain in 
ignorance ? the political arena. Why they should have adopted 
this tactics neither of theso high dignitaries 
has cared to explain. It is this lack of candour that imparfes 
meaning to the bitter words uttered in the Indian Legislature in its 
November { 1943 ) session that the famine was “pn^^iarily a State 
Industry, and in certain of its aspects bore the hall-mark of genuine 
British manufacture”. We have never been abb to bring ourselves 
to subscribe to the idea that the men who were in charge of the 
administration of India in 1943 could have had any prevision of the 
consequences of the measures taken by them during the panic days 
of May- June of 1942 when Japanese hordes were marching to the 
eastern borders of India, and were poised for an attack on her 
which would carry everything before them as it had done through 
Malaya and Burma in our neighbourhood. The more probable cause 
of the outburst of this famine was the thoughtless policy adopted of 
removing food-grains from certain of the coastal areas of the province, 
disturbing the delicate balance of the food situation. The bureaucracy 
even when it had as at the Centre members of Indian birth to 
appear before to public as heads of particular departments, and in 
the provinces where “provincial autonomy'* worked with Ministers said 
to be responsible to the Legislature and through it to the people — 
the bureaucracy did not know of this perilous balance in the food 
situation in Bengal. Since the beginning of the present century the 
province has been showing deficits in the production of food which 
ran up to the figure of 6 to 7 orore maunds of food-j2Ctains a year ; 
2 to 3 crore of these were made up by imports from Burma ; 
the rest were supplied by the people going on short ration. In the 
last volume of the “Annual Eegister** we quoted the evidence of 
representative witnesses from different parts of the province led before 
the Paddy Enquiry Committee about ten years back to indicate the 
nature of this deficit. Into such a situation erupted war with all 
manner of disorganisation that is its companion. This disorganisation 
was exploited by the agents of the Government sent out to buy for 
it food for the army and the “essential services.*' We have traced 
the malign influence of these purchases in upsetting the arrangements 
by which the people of the province were fed without any guidance 
from the bureaucracy. 

It could not be ignorant of this difficult position. But it did no- 
thing during these years to retrieve the position, There were minis- 
ters who could be expected to understand the signi- 
Malaaiuatment ficanoe of the evidence recorded by this particular 
in Indian society Committee. But they also did nothing. Why ? Why 
have they proved themselves to be incapable of 
understanding the factors that went to the feeding of their own 
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people ? There may be many reasons for their failure. One of fehe most 
sigoifioanfe of these was their education, the habits of life and thought 
that had made them foreigners in their own country, that have dis- 
associated them from their people, the vast majoriby of whom lived 
in the villages Not one amongst these people stalled their position 
in public life on solving this problem. They could find time in orat- 
ing on the theme that the 'nation lived in the cottage’* ; they could 
find time in inflaming communal feelings. But they had not the time 
or the inclination or the capacity to work up a programme that would 
produce more food-grains and see to their just distribution. We have 
a feeling that the class from which these ministers were recruited were ail of 
them without distinction of caste or creed members of a separata nation, 
separate from the majority of their people. A hundred years ago 
Disraeli had indicated how there were "two nations” in Britain — the 
rich and the poor. Under the auspices of British rulers the same 
development has taken place in our country. The joint family system 
that provided for the widow and the orphan has broken down under 
the onslaught of the individualism taught by the example and practice 
of the rulers, and supported by a philosophy of conduct that was wholly 
alien to our own. It may be that individual human life in India has 
had a new flowering under the impulse of this new education. But 
the debit side of the account was startling. The first victims of this 
maladjustment are those who are left helpless by death or disease, or 
other stresses and strains of life. In the broader field of social life, 
in the economic activities of the people, British methods of adminis- 
tration, exploitation and enlightenment have thrown out of gear India's 
social and economic arrangements, thrown millions of men and women out 
of the employments that had fed them and earned them the comforts and 
conveniences of life. Famines like what devastated Bengal in 194;3-’4:4 
are a natural culmination of the process of disintegration — the process 
which no human skill or wisdom appears to be able to control. 


With special reference to the famine that we have been discuss- 
ing we hold the system introduced by Britain as responsible for 
, its ravages. In the last volume of the “Annual Regis- 
uncomfortSt)le hme tried to indicate the many factors that oompli- 

^ p^ition cated matters. Even after twelve months of this catastrophe 

we cannot say that we have been able to get hold of these 
as an explanation of the harrowing experiences through which our people 
have been passing. The Central Government at Delhi-Simla has by its com- 
placence let the people down *, the provincial Government at Calcutta 
has been as effete. The two ministries in Bengal which were and are 
kept as show*-windows by the bureaucracy, the Fazlul Huq Ministry giving 
place to the Nazimuddin Ministry at the dictation of the governor, the late 
Sir John Herbert, have only served the purpose of misleading the 
world with regard to the responsibility for the famine. The proof of 
this misrepresentation was evident in the ways in which the Govern- 
ment of Lord Linlithgow interfered with the transit of famine news 
out of this country. We have <3Luoted above what a U. S. A. paper 
has said with regard to this teohnigue of misrepresentation. The 
Secretary of State for India, Mr. Leopold Amery, has shown himself 
to be a specialist and an expert in this art. Since writing in the 
6 
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lasti volume we have had opportunity of consulting the “Hansard’* 
which publishes reports of the “debates** in the British Parliament# 
We learn many interesting things, Indian and foreign, through this 
consultation. On the 5th of August, 1943, Mr. Amery was asked : 

‘Ts he aware that in Bengal thousands of people were coming in from the 
countryside and living off the garbage heaps of the City of Calcutta ? Will he 
consider telling us what he is doing and what he plans V* 

The Secretary of State for India replied : 

“I shall be glad to give all the information to the House, but my hon. friend 
will remember that this matter in Bengal is primarily one for the Ministry of the 
self-governing Province.*’ 

If this is not a suggestion of untruth we do not know what Mr. 
Amery 's words mean. By the time when he was ufefeering these words 
he must have received report of the proceedings of 
Diseases and the Bengal Legislative Assembly in course of which 

medical supplies the head of one such Ministry in Bengal, Mr. Pazlul 

Huq, had told the story that such an innocent 
measure, and a necessary measure if a proper food plan was to be laid 
down for the province, as the census of food grains in the province, 
suggested by the Ministry, the “self-governing** limb of the Bengal Govern- 
ment — ^how this innocent suggestion was over-ruled by the governor 
in his discretion or individual responsibility or whatever jugglery of 
words may be used to indicate the powers and responsibilities of the 
governor of an Indian Province. We can go on quoting Mr. Amery 
in this game of misrepresentation. But, with quoting one other piece 
we will leave him, A question was put to him on 21 October, 1943 : 

‘*Will the right hon. Gentleman make inquiries at once as to the possible 
spread of this disease (cholera) and also inquire of the Central Government whether 
medical supplies are required at the present time to supplement whatever supplies 
they have? 

Mr. Amery replied : 

** the information that I have is that there is no shortage of medical 

supplies and there is no widespread outbreak of disease..... ” 

In course of reply to another question the Secretary of 
State for India had pointed out that there was the “Pamine Code” 
^ ^ as a guide to the ojBSicials to fight conditions of famine. 

remembered this reply he could not have 
’♦Famine Code** October (1943), that there was “no wide- 

sj)read^ outbreak of disease'* in the province. When 
he spoke of the * Famine Code** he could not have forgotten what 
the Government of Lord Northbrook who had to fight a famine and 
pestilence, and fought it successfully, said in a Besolution dated Calcutta, 
November 7, 1873 ; 

•*In as much as the prevalence of want may give rise to many forms of epi- 
demic disease, the augmentating and the re-enforcing of the medical staff of all 
grades in the aflaicted districts will be of primary importance.'* 

His office which prepared Mr. Amery’s reply did not know what 
a former governor of Bombay, Sir Bartle Prere, had said in his pam- 
phlet — On the impending Bengal Famine (1874). We are enabled to 
quote this from Sri Hemendra Prasad Ghosh’s book — Famine of 1770* 

“Men are death-stricken by famine long before they die. The effects of in- 
sufficient food long continued may shorten life after a period of some years, or it 
may be of some months or days. But invariably there is a point which is often 
ireaobeq long before death actually ensues, i^ben not evfn tha tenderesl care and 
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most seientifie nursing can restore a sufficiency of vital energy to enable the 
sufierer to regain even apparent temporary health and strength. Add to this the 
consequence of famine in death, fevers and epidemics of various kinds that are apt 
to be quite as fatal as the effiects of the famine itself.” 

These quotations go to show how irresponsible Mr. Amery was 
even in October, 194:3, when famine was claiming its victims by 
thousands every week. His irresponsibility comes 
Disease & Its glaringly into view by what Major-General Douglas 
treatment Stuart, General Officer Commanding Troops in Bengal 

said in course of a broadcast on Army Medical 
Relief made on January 11, 194:4:. 

“The quantities of quinine which had been distributed through the Govern- 
ment and Army agencies are now finding their way to the needy persons, bnt it is 
not yet available in sufficient quantities. I regret to say that there is still a large 
amount of illicit traffic, and in some of the out of the way villages, people are even 
passing as much as-/4jf- to a rupee per tablet... In other places we found that 
only two grains of quinine were being given instead of 5 with the result that the 
patients got no benefit. The remaining 3 grains presumably found their way to 
the Black Market.” 

In the last volume of the “Annual Register*’ we tried to trace 
the failure of the Delhi-Simla bureaucracy to anticipate the conse- 
quences of their own actions — boat removal and food 
Bengal Govern- denial in Bengal in 1942 — and to take steps to fore- 

ment & Ministry g|j 0 ,i these. In the present volume we have tried to 

bring out how the London Government was both 
ignorant and adepts at misrepresentation. Mr. Amery 's antics in this 
line must have consciously or unconsciously inspired the Calcutta 
Anglo-Indian daily to write : “No Government system which has 
travestied truth on economic subjects can reasonably expect to retain 
full confidence.** We have now to turn to the Bengal Government 
and the Nazimuddin Ministry, and try to understand why they failed 
as ignominiously as their superiors at Delhi-Simla and London. There 
are secret chambers within secret chamber in which are locked 
up the rottenness of the system of administration under which we 
live. Only in times of crisis certain of the doors of these chambers 
burst, and we come face to face with the reality of incompetence en- 
throned in India as its Government. Even then the darkness is made 
visible only. We know how at the dictation of the Central Govern- 
ment the governor of Bengal carried out the boa 6 removal and food 
denial policies against the advice of the Ministry. We did not know 
that this government had been warned by non-official Europeans that 
the war started by Japan would put “a strain upon the railways as 
would produce a large measure of trade stagnation and shortage of 
food'*. The government disregarded this warning. Mr. Noel Barwell 
who was one of the body of non-official Europeans who presented 
the memorandum writing to the columns of the Calcutta Anglo- 
Indian daily on September 9 ( 194:3 ) gave his interpretation of events 
in Bengal. He charged that 

“the Central and local Governments have between them (a) in large measure 
made famine conditions in K. India inevitable ; (b) created serious fuel shortage, 
the worst results of which may lie ahead of us j (o) brought about the destruction 
of very large quantities of consumable goods which the railways have been incap** 
able of moving”. 
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This ioapeachment should have led fco posifcive action for setting 
matters right on the part of the non-offioial Europeans who earn 
their livelihood in Bengal. Instead, they are found 
The non-oHIclal to be upholding an incompetent administration in the 

Europeans province. By this supineness of theirs they show 

themselves to be no better than helpless but anxious 
spectators of the disintegration of a system of life which was partly 
the product of their work. A leadership should have come from this 
community which would challenge the incompetence of Sir John Her- 
bert and of the Ministries which proved themselves unequal to the 
occasion. We do not know why they failed to rise up to the situa- 
tion. Their organs in the Press have on more occasions than one 
given expression to dissatisfaction at the way matters were being 
allowed to drift in Bengal. This expression was not followed by 
appropriate action. Why ? It may be that this class felt themselves 
to be unable to do anything that would expose before the world the nature 
of efficiency that Britain has been able to propagandize over the 
world as its special contribution to the present order of things in 
India. It may be that they felt diffident in intruding into matters 
during a '‘total war’' which “brass bats*' and bureaucrats would 
sneer at as impertinence. It may be that they felt the debacle in 
Bengal's economic life as none of their concern, as it did not touch 
them in the every-day concerns of their life in this “land of regrets". 
Whatever be the true reason, there cannot be any manner of doubt 
that the Olive Street “Burra Sahibs" failed Bengal as the Govern- 
ment did. That our interpretation is not far wrong would be borne 
out by what is written by Horace Alexander of the influence of these 
people in his * Penguin Special" pamphlet entitled — India Since Cripps. 

*‘The Europewn group, representing chiefly Scottish business interests in Cal- 
cutta, had a controlling influence in the Legislature, owing to the feud between 

the various Indian parties any Ministry that embarked on a policy strongly at 

variance with European business interests would probably soon go the way of 
Pazlul Huq and his colleagues.*' 

The various parties that played their part in helping to precipi- 
tate famine conditions in Bengal, apart from the profiteers and exploit- 
ers of other people's difficulties, have been discussed 
The I.C S. at Wrl- above, except one. This is the Nazimuddin Ministry 
tera’ Building that was put into office by a combination of the 

governor, the European group, and the Muslim League 
party. Mr. Alexander hinted that “perhaps" there were “some other 
powerful agencies" at work, without indicating who or what these 
were. “Perhaps" they belonged to the “I. 0. S." element at Writers' 
Building, against whom members of the Eazlul Huq Ministry had 
been waging a consistent campaign, exposing their doings in letters 
addressed to the governor and the governor-general. These letters 
gave these high ofl&cials an idea of the hostility that is entertained 
against them. When Mr. Eazlul Huq agreed to an enquiry into 
the doings in Midnapur without consulting the governor, that must 
have been the last straw on the back of the camel, the last offence 
that could be tolerated in an Indian Minister. And we would not 
be surprised if ever the history of politics in Bengal in 1943 comes 
to be written, that in the story of the fall of the Eazlul Huq 
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Ministry, a place of honour would be given to this powerful body — 
members of the “Steel Frame*’ that upheld Britain’s imperial sway 
over India. We will also know why they preferred the Bfinistry 
captained Sir Nazimuddin. Till then we will be groping through 
controversial literature and have to be saiisfed with any crumbs of fact 
that may come in the way. 

And this Ministry will live in the history of Bengal, in the me- 
mory of the people, as the one during whose regime there was a 

famine in which men, women and children died because 
Nazimuddin became unavailable, because it was selling at prices — 

Ministry rupees thirty to fort> — which two crores of the peo- 
ple, one-third of the population, could not ever i^ay. 

Of these two crores more than fifty lakhs must have died by the 

end of 1948 The horror of this development is tragic enough. But 
its enormity was intensified as we watched the Nazimuddin Ministry 
accepting their high commission with promises of relief to the peo- 
ple, trying to keep them alive by these promises, trying to put 

courage into them, and failing to fulfil these, failing to fight the 

forces of greed and corruption that were twisting life out of the 
millions of their fellow-countrymen. History, after the dust and 

heat of the present controversy will have subsided, after the bitter- 
ness of confl[ict for power and pelf has lost its venom, history will 

tell us why the Nazimuddin Ministry failed in its duty in one of the 
supreme crises in their Province’s life. Till then we can only collect 
and keep in record the many influences, personal and impersonal, that 
beat down this Ministry, and disabled it in its frantic fight with famine. 
We are too near these events to properly judge the failures of the men 
in charge of high- responsibilities. We can try to make a success of this 
quest for truth by putting promises and their fulfilment or unfulfilment 
side by side, and allow these to tell their story. The Ministry of Sir 
Nazimuddin would have to be judged by this standard. They cannot 
escape it. When they accepted office in the last week of April, 
1943* they must have known what the position was, as less than five weeks 
back their party had drawn a lurid picture of the food situation in 
Bengal, using it as one of the weapons to discredit the Fazlul Huq 
Ministry. Their attack failed on that occasion. On the 28th of 
March, the governor by a clever use of bis persuasive powers suc- 
ceeded in getting from Mr. Fazlul Huq a letter of resignation ; and 
the fall of his Ministry was consummated. For about three weeks 
and a little more Bengal lived under rule of the governor, unad- 
vised and unassisted by a Council of Ministers. For reasons unex- 
plained, the powers that be felt it uncomfortable that Bengal, the 
nearest base from which Burma could be invaded, should be ruled by 
a British governor without the aid and advice of a bunch of Indian 
Ministers. So came Sir Nazimuddin to be put into his position as 
*'ohief minister” in Bengal. 

What people thought of him and the party that 
rnnkof^r be leads we will allow a non-Indian, Mr. Horace Alex- 
Kazlmnddin auder, to say, 

*‘The honesty of the Prime Minister, Khwaja Sir Nazimuddin, is generally 
recognized, but the Hindus look upon him as a tool in the hands of Mr, Jinnah, 
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and it is doubted whether he can stand up either to Mr Jinnah or to some 
of the wealthy Moslem merchants, or— in case of differences of opinion— to the 
governor.” 

Sir Nazimuddin accepted office in the last week of April, and 
soon realized the nature of the task that faced him and his 
colleagues, the failure or success in tackling which will test their capa- 
city as rulers who were to replace the British. On the 5th May, 
1943, he is reported as saying : 

“The food problem was of the utmost importance and their success would 
depend on their successfully solving the question of cheaper rice and cheaper 
‘atta’ for the masses. Practically in the districts of Bengal rice was sellmg at 
prices between Rs. B5/- and Bs. 40/* a maund. Can you imagine what this means 
when you know the average income of a poor middle-class Bengalee family is Bs, 
80/- to Bs. 40 /- a month, and the labouier’s income is Rs. 18/- per month ? For 
these people to buy rice at such high prices is almost an impossible task. How 
they are living God alone knows.” 

As a realistic picture of the food situation of Bengal in the 
month of May, 1943, it could not be bettered. But Sir Nazimuddin's 
Ministry with all the good-will in the world could 

Profession not improve matters, and the Chief Minister as a 

& practice good man and Muslim, could but fall back on kismett 
the will of God, as an explanation of the disaster 
that had overtaken his province during his regime. While making public 
declarations that things were improving, the Relief Organisation Officer 
of the Government of Bengal was found addressing District Officers and 
asking them to raise no hopes* that could not be realized in 
practice. One such Circular, dated August 80, 1943, was quoted in 
the Bengal Assembly by B.ai Harendra Nath Choudhury on Septem- 
ber 20, in course of his speech on the motion by the Eevenue 
Minister recommending rupees three crores fifty-two lakhs for ex- 
penditure under the head of — ‘^Famine''. 

“In these circumstances it would be useless to put up fantastic schemes of 
relief grants in large quantities of foodgrains for sale at cheap xates. Belief and 
help must be xestiicted to the absolutely minimum number of peisons and families, 
and the estimates of requirements drawn up accordingly.” 

This Circular appears to go against the spirit of the announce- 
ment made by the Finance Minister in Sir Nazimuddin's Ministry 
that half-measures were not being adopted, and that 
Mr. Suhrawardy s matter what the cost, Government must afford 
acknowledgment relief, for otherwise that may mean death by star- 
vation That Government measures for fighting 
famine were proving inadequate was acknowledged by Mr. 
Suhrawardy, the Civil Supplies Minister of Bengal, in reply to a 
question put him by Dr. ^Nalinaksha Sanyal : agree with Dr. 

Sanyal that rice is not available in all parts...” If one went through 
the volumes of the proceedings of the Bengal Legislature during the 
sessions held during the months of July, 1943 to the earlier months 
of 1944, acknowledgments such as these can be found in plenty. 
On the llfih of February he said: 

*iBut I do recognize at the same time that there must be a large section of 
our people that are not able to buy foodgrains unless the piicos fall to a very low 
level— to such a level as we cannot allow the prices to fail. For them somethinir 
will have to be done, and we are considering the question of providing cheap grains 
for them as soon as the grains become available to us....” 
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This was said in the month when the bumper crop of Aus had 
been gathered about four months, and the Aman rice was more than 
half gathered* It was about this time that in certain 
GoTernment districts of Bengal the price of rice registered a fall 

Profiteering |jo Bs. lO/- per maund. Dinajpur in north Bengal 

is one of the surplus districts. Mr. Nisith Nath 
Kundu representing the general constituency of the district brought to the 
notice of the Assembly the downward trend of the prices of paddy 
and rice in its different markets. On the 1st of February paddy was 
sold at the Haripur market at a price between Bs. 4/8/- and Es. 
5/8/- and rice between Ra 8/12/^ and Es. 10 per maund. On the 

5th February at the Bindal hat paddy was sold at a price between 

Es 4/8/- and Es. 5/8/- and rice at a price between Es. 9/8/- to 

Es. 10/8/- In the Fakirganj hot on the 8rd February paddy sold 

at a price between Es. 4/ and 5/- and rice at a price between Es. 
8/12/- and Es. 9/8/-. On the 6th February at the Dinajpur town paddy 
was sold at Es. 6/l0/- and rice at Es. 11/14/-. There were repoits 
that the Government were making heavy purchases of rice and paddy 
taking advantage of this fall in the principal food grains of the pro- 
vince. And they have yet to explain why in ‘^ration'' areas people 
were made to pay almost double the price for their rice. This fact 
accords ill with the declaration of BengaFs Civil Supplies Minister 
that “there must be a large section of our people who are not able 
to buy food grains unless the prices fall to a very low level...-** 
Was there profiteering in these Government transactions as there was 
in the sale of wheat and wheat products received from the Punjab ? 
This suspicion was very strong in 1943, and during the various 

debates on food held in the Bengal Legislature and in the Central 
Ijegislature many things came out that added force to it. 

In this connection certain facts brought out by Mr. Fazlul Huq 
in course of a discussion in the Bengal Assembly is very pertinent. 

He was Chief Minister in Bengal for about six years. 
Governinent agents And it may be expected that he would have personal 
& price of rice experience of how things were managed in the pro- 

curement of food grains and the nature of profiteer- 
ing that flourished under the nose of the Government, and with 
their connivance. In course of a speech made on the 27th Septem- 
ber, 1943, in a heated speech, he narrated the story. He challenged 
the Government to hold an enquiry and he would be able to prove his 
charges. In the last volume of the “Annual Register*’, we have des- 
cribed the process by which the agents of the Government charged 
with the duty of removing the “denial rioe** depressed the market by 
threats and cajolery used in the village markets. In this speech of 
Mr. Fadul Huq we find support for this criticism of ours of the 
methods of purchase followed by the Government agents. Mr. Hug 
quoted two cases pending one before the High Court and the other before 
the civil court. We have to make a rather long extract to indicate 
the way how by ^‘exercising the powers given under the Defence of 
India Buies, Government gets hold of stocks of rice in certain men*s 
godowns and gives the same to the favourite agents/' 

“They (the Uovernment agents) went to Khulna and told the people, let us 
have your rioe ; if you do not sell it to us you wUl not to be able to sdl it to mj 
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bod^ else'. The poor village peoj>Io who wero in wont of money sold their rice 

at Rm. 2 or E?8. 3 ner msuind Shocks weie requisitioned under Rule 75 (a) of the 

Defence of Indi.i Rules, but as B^nm ah the stocks were rcquiixitioned Government 
without carhig to give the uffuoted parties any compmsauon, handed over Mie 
stock to Miiza Ali Akbar. Hero h one wut of Mandamus issued by the High 
Court in the maMcr of a mun named Man Singh of 177 Harrison Road.... The 
Older is dc^od i7th of June, 1943 purported to have been issued by Mr. B. K. Achar- 
ya, Joint Htgional Controller of Onii Supplies, nqinsitioning 150 bigs of rice 
belonging to that firm and he is purported to have act*d under Rule 75 (a) of the 
Defence of India Rales. The said oidtr does not t-ta^e whether compensation 
has to be i^aid for suth requisition. "Ihus is the manner in which nquisitious are 
made by Govuniment. Mirza AH Akbar of 35 hzsa Street; has been appointed 
tho agent lo remove rice 'iuconditiunally and wh^n he gets rice he deals in it in any 
way he lik s; ho has puicluscd rice at Rs. 8/- (per mauad) fiom the inuffiisil 
and he has sold it to ill** Gu vein men t at Rs. 32 ” 


These are very grave charges. The Ci\il Supplies Minister, Mr. 
Suhrawardy, did not make any attempt to meet those in course of 
his reply. This silc*nc6 did not enhance tho reputation of tho Bengal 
Government for straight dealing in measures where monoy was con- 
cerned. Tho Ministers did not care, sure of thoir support of the Eu- 
ropean group, and what was of more importance of tho p u'manent olli- 
citildom enthroned at VVritors* Building at Calcutta. 


Tho disclosures mp^de by Mr. Eazlul Huq opened another vein of 
enquiry into the policies that influenced tho Ministry of Khw.ija Sir 
Nazim nddin in their handling of the food crisis. The 

Bur&“o“zrai 

appeals the little power transferred under Provincial 

Autonomy’* was a great handicap to it Its affilia- 
tion with the Muslim League, with the rank communalism proachod 
by it, could not recommend it to the large body of liberty-loving 
people in the Province. It was feared that it would revive the commu- 
nalism that during 1940 and *41 had disrupted Bengal’s social and 
economic life. From this disgraceful state of things the province was 
saved by the Ministry under Mr, Fazlul Huq organized with the 
help and support of Mr. Barat Chandra Basu. The Muslim League 
members of the Bengal Legislature became a little more careful in 
their activities, in thoir speeches which inflamed communal feelings in 
the Province The leaders of the Muslim League, their position in 
the Ministry lost, curbed something of their powers of mischief. But their 
emissaries were abroad over the countryside, appealing to the fana- 
ticism of the Muslim masses and organising this against the Ministry 
of Mr. Eaziul Huq. It would be blindness to deny that these had 
a powerful appeal to the Muslim masses before whose eyes were 
held up visions of a restoration of glory as in the days of the 
Pathans and Moghuls, when Muslim values, pure and undefiled, were 
thought to have ruled the life of the Muslims of India. The same 
response would have come from the Hindu masses if some one of 
the Nationalist leaders could have held before them the plan and 
programme for the restoration of the days of Mauryas or the Guptas, 
But to the leadership of the Muslim League those appeals had their 
uses as a political strategy. Behind these were power and pelf which 
the use of political power or the power of the State, even as 
subordinate members of the bureaucracy that upheld State authority, gave. 
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The present war had opened avenues of picking up money that were 
undreamt of. The leadership of the Mu-lim L ague recognised it as 
^ an opportunity that does not come very often, if 

nity ”o prX””' determin'd to exploit its fall advantag-s 

siooB & trades 1“ public it maintained an attitude of dis'-atisfaotion 
with British policy, both as it afiF. cted things Indian 
as well as things in other Muslim countries of Asia and Africa- It 
could not publicly support Bri ains war effort, made declarations bo 
this effect. Bub it advi-ed its followers to make all the profits out 
of these war efforts. The Musi.m community had fallen hack in 
many of the professions and occupations that served the material 
interests of society. In agriealture, specially in Bengal, the members 
of the Muslim community held a dominant position. In trades and 
industries they were nowhere near the Hindus. The war and the 

famine in Bengal broke down all these, so far as these could be 

conducted under private initiative The supply of food grains was 

a great business, employing lakhs of poodle and employing ciores of 
rupees for their financing. In this trade membt»rs of the Muslim 
community had not been able to establish themselves. And when 
famine disrupted the normal channels of trade in food grains, 
and the State had to step in to arrange to supply these to the 
people, the Nazimuddin Ministry found in this catastrophe a great 

opportunity to establish members of the Muslim community in this 

trade. They on behalf of the State supplied the capital, and the 
State met the losses of the trade inevitable in its initial stages. 
This is the meaning and significance of all the controversy raised by 
the patronsg-^ extended by the Nazimuddin Ministry to the Ispahani 
Company both in their own name, and under the name of others. 
These transactions were going on all through the province and out- 
side where Muslim agents wer«» roaming the country to buy food 
grains for the Goverrmant of Bengal. And the most pow rlul in- 
strument in the hands of the Minifttry was that the Mubhm commu- 
nity must have the same proportion in this trade as it had in the 

population of the Province. 

This might entail disorg^ni^iation ; this might delay relief to 
famine-stricken people. But the Civil Suppli s Ministry insisted upon 
this as a condition pn cedent to the granting of 
Mnslims in diatri- agencies or contracts to those who did not belong 

htttlve trades to their faith. In a section of the Bengalee-languag^ 

Press it was published that one ci the Chief Agents 
for the procurement of rice was taken to task by the Civil Supplies 
Minister himself for failing to maintain the ‘‘communal ratio*’ in the 
appointment of their sub-agents or of their subjrdinate officers con- 
cerned with the purchase of food grains. This Chief Ag^nt. one of 

the premier merchants of the province of Bengal, somehow felt this 

interference as an impertinence, and resigned his agency, not after he 
had written to Mr. Casey, the new governor of the province, of the 
circumstances under which he had been driven to resign a commission 
which was both a public duty and a profitable bu iness. It appears 
that the governor has pot been able to mend matters. Perhaps, b4 
felt himseU constitutiopaUy ipcQmpctent to interfere in matters that 
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fell wibhin the competence of the ‘‘self-governing** part of the Bengal 
administration. Under pressure of Mu4im dissatisf xctiou with thf>ir 
share o£ posts and preferments under the Government, the Fazlul 
Ministry No* L had been led to fix a “communal ratio’* in these. 
The credit or discredit of the Nazimuddin Ministry was that it 
extended its use in a sphere which but for the war and the famine 
would not have come within the radius of its jurisdiction. 

There is nothing inherently wrong in a Ministry using its patron- 
age for the advancement of its party interests. The “spoils system** 
is no new invention ; people and countries whom we 
sepaMtisin^its taken as our examplers are quite familiar with it. 

^ birth And they do nob appear to lose anything in world 

estimation for the pursuit of a system of graft that 
has become quite respectable today. What is special and parti- 
cular in Bengal, in India, is that the party membership is confined to 
m -ambers of a particular religious persuasion without reference to ideas 
and practices that are ot this earth, earthy. We know that this is all a 
pretence — this attempt; to boost a party for its belief in certain 
matters which in the ultimate analysis have nothing to do with 
mundane affairs of political power and economic grab. This pretence, 
however, has a great appeal to men end women even in tho present 
rationalistic age. In India the leadership of the Muslim community 
ever since the country came under British rule has refused to merge 
its interests and sentiments, its ideas and ideals of social good, with 
the interests and sentiments, the ideas and ideals of tho whole 
country For years it nursed its particular dreams, standing Sf^pirate 
from tho dreams for the freedom and happiness of other s *ctions of 
the Indian population who constitute the composite life ot the coun- 
try, This feelii g of sipavateness is tho seed-^lot of the conflict that 
has b^en given a new shape by the All-India Muslim League or 
to put it in another way and, perhaps, the right way, that has made 
the organisation an instrument for the realization of its partioularisb 
ambitions, for ihe satisfaction of its particularist conceits. 

To revert to the technique ebiployed by the Nazimuddiu Minis- 
try to fight the famine in Bengal. We have drawn attention to the 
Fighting famine difficulty it created for itself by trying bo serve two 
combined purposes — to fight the famine and at the same time 

esttibihhiiig Mtts- to establish members o! the Muslim community in 

limsiu trade certain of the trades and professions in which they 
were not represented in as great strength as its proportion in the popu- 
lation figures called for. From a study of the relevant paper*^, Ctjr- 
tain of which must have been presented to the Woodhaad Famine 
3f3nquiry Commission, we are led to believe that the Ministry faded 
to secure the first ohjoot. As for the second, establishing members 
of the Muslim community, only those that followed the Muslim 
League policy and programme — this can be proved by the new 
purchases of the Oaloutta improvement Trust lands made by mem- 
bers of the community in an increasing number, and such other 
transactions. In this they have been following the example of their 
Hindu neighbours whom the lure of service under Government, and 
the professions and occupations that have grown under .its tS>nspiois» 
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have drawn away from their village homes, disrupting the rural life 
of the country. We have heard Muslim League politicians dt^ploring 
the fact that the Muslim community lacked a middle cla'-s which 
under modern conditions is the spearhead of all revolutionary and 
progressive movements in the world. We have been taught that this 
development is a necessary process in the evolution cf a 
modern society in this land of ancient dreams and old-fashioned 
ideas. It may quite be so ; it may be growing out of the “feudal'* 
economy which Europe is said to have outgrown by the mitidle of 
the i7th c ntury. It may be difficult today to indicate the consequnnces 
of this new cla-s formation in the heart of the Muslim community. 
But one thing can be said with a certain amount of as-urance that 
the n.-w middle class in Muslim society will not find it easy, after 
the first fiush of proc«perity has subsided, to return to the heart of 
the nation which dwells in the villages. They will find themselves 
when the real test comes to be as rootless in their own country as 
the middle class of the Hindu community does today. There is a 
cruel logic in historic developments which not all the knowledge 
gathered by men in course of the milieniums of their history has 
been able to control or modify. Perhaps, these successes and failures 
are the notes which make the rhythm of human history. With the 
Sufi poet-pbilosopher we can only say — the moving hand writes, and 
having writ moves on. 

This analysis of the many factors that stood in the way of the 
Nazimuddin Ministry making a success of their task of fighting the famine 
Hazimuddin Minis- pestilence during the last eight months of 1943 

try an instrument and the early months of 1944 , brings us to the 
of Iii«»lithgow cruel fact that the Ministry sacrificed many lakhs 

po icy people among whom must have been lakhs of 

their own religious persuasion at the altar of participation in the 
contracts and agencies of which the monopoly was held by the 
Govtrnm^nt. The governor and the bureaucracy might have been 
anxious to pull out the people from the agony into which they had 
been thrust by the system of administration existing in the country, 
by the ignorance and incompetence of the Central bureaucracy headed 
by Lord Linlithgow. It has not been yet explained why Lord 
Linlithgow did not feel called upon to take charge of this dangerous 
situation deepening into a crisis, and why the poor Nazimuddin 
MiniPtiy was allowed to muddle the arrangements made for meeting 
ib. It is too difficult for us to think that he and his advisers were 
so simple-minded as to believe that the jumble of truths and half- 
truths that Mr. Amery was advised to laddie out as the true expla- 
nation of the cau-e or causes of the famine would be acceptable to 
any intelligent man in any part of the world. One reason of Lord 
Linlithgow's obstinate refusal to visit Bengal may be the natural 
pucks of conscience roused at long last to the stupidity of the many 
measures taken under the advice or pressure of the military during 
the panic days that followed the fall of Eangoon, distuibing and 
disrupting the whole economic system of Bengal These measures 
could have been taken only under the feelii g that Bengal was as good as 
lost, and in this contingency it was not incumbent on the Govern- 
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to mate things easy for the people of a probable “enemy 
country,” a country that would be passing under enemy control. And as 
the ’^scorched earth*^ policy was the fashionable thing to adopt and 
follow, the Government to prove its capacity to adopt and practise 
up-to date ideas and practices, did initiate these destructive 
and disruptive measures But when Japan could not make good 
her threat to the province, and its people remained a charge to be 
carried, the mischief had passed beyond control. And, as no human 
Government during the long course of history, has been found to 
publicly acknowl. dge its mistabs, the Linlithgow Government was in 
very good company in trying to convince the world that the famine 
in Bengal was an **act of God”, and this blasphemy being too much 
even for the sceptical modem world, the blame of the whole thing 
was passed on Nature, on the Indian agriculturist, on the boarder, 
on the profiteer, and ultimately on the war that is being fought to 
free men and women trom want So, Lord Linlithgow's Government 
could pUad aUbi, and leave to his successor to find out a better 
reason 


But before passing on this responsibility to Lord Wavell, one 
thing was done — the appointment of a whole- time Pood Wi-mber in 
the Goveruor-Generars Executive Council. We have 
Fe d Members & previous volume of the ‘^Annual Ri gister" 

loollieiirbne! that the two members who preceded Sir Jwala 
Prasad Brivastava in charge of this department — 
Mr. Nalini Ranjan Barker and Sir Mubammed Azizul Huq— had con- 
sented to give voice to the official brief without at any time show- 
ing that they had any ideas of their own to fight the scarcity in 
food that threatened to develop into a famine. In the ca«ie of the 
latter, his hands were tied by his political affiliations with the people 
who manned the Nazimuddin Ministry. It was quite natural that he 

should turn the blind eye on the antics of this Minintry. The 

former — Mr. Sarker— had no such handicaps* A successful man in 
the line which had called him to its service in his youth, he, an 
Insurance magnate, was quite free in his political affiliations. He has 
a reputation as a student and observer of things, economic and finan- 
cial And when it was announced that he had been put in charge of 
the Pood department in the Government of India, much, that much that was 
possible und^r the disp-jusation tnthroned at Delhi- Simla, was expect- 
ed of him But the pronouncements that he made in course A 

food d^ bites during the early months of 1943, and on other occas- 

ions, showed that his study of Indian economic and financial subjects 
bad not been able to save him from the fatal sp 11 of red tape, 
of the official brief. Even before this time when he was in charge 
of another Department, ha appeared to have fallen victim to it* In 
May, 1942, ha made a statement which showed the trend of his 
thought. In course of a speech made on the occasion of a “Grow More 
Food” function, he said : 


Coming now to the po*iif.ion of in respect of the principal food 

prodiicrs, you are wo d*ubr aviare that Bengal in normally a province* As 

rngaids the moat impoiMaiit food graina of the !»foviii<»e, namriy rict*, the 

^ ontside in iioimal tlmee was 

about D:t,0uQ tons, Le,, about 19^ lakh mauuds. Compared to Beni^'i lolil 
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ion of riee which is fmirly aboat the level of 80 Inkh tone, this deSeit would appear 
inconHiderabifl... fa respect of tue rant important food^r«iiii of ibe province, i e., 
nee, the posuion of Bengal in the present year is much stronger than it fms ever 
I recent past. Normally the cultivation of rice exteu is over 2 ciores 10 

laKhs of acres which is the actual average for the period 1927 —*.^8 to 1936— ’.i7. In 
1941 — '42, however, it was up to about 2 cDres 35 lakh aeie'^, as a result of the 
Government of B‘fi{ 5 Hrs decision to restrict the production of jute. M’his mcreaspd 
acreage in 1941"’42 gave a surplus yield of 13J lakh tons, i.e., aiiout 3 cioies 54 
lakh maunds of lice If this rate of production could be maintained, the mon*^ooa 
permitting, not only would Bengal be self-sufficient in respect of lice, but she 
would also be in a position to^'give some help in meeting the deficiency "Which 
sister provinces would experience owing to the cessaiiou of import from Burma.’* 


We have tried to show with what little wisdom was Bengal 
governed during 1942 and 1943 to ‘have driven its people to sLarva- 
« tion and death from starvation, and the pestilence that 
^^u^picionol accompanies and follows famines* We have shown 
Ixi^Aan bonofid^ how Indian public men, sane and sober, who co- 
operated with the bureaucracy in carrying on the 
administration on terms dictated to by the bureaucracy, wt-re misled 
into complacence. For about 40 years the province has been deficit 
in the production of its foodgrains ; one-third of the population by 
living on short ration from day to day, from year's end to years 
end, allowed a semblance of sufficiency to mislead our students of 
economics or afiPairs. And the few that tried to pointi out to the 
dangv-r signal of this malnutrition were not heeded to or were treated 
as cranks* With such inefficiency in the administration, and with 
such leadership thrown up by the pi‘ople, the wonder should be that 
famine came upon us in 194.1, and not twenty-five years earlier 
when another world war had disrupted the world’s economy. It may be 
that on the former occasion the war did not come near India, that 


Japan did not feel herself strong enough to start on her imperialist 
adventure, of establishing the ^’Imperial Way” over east A^ia as a 
stepping-stone to world domination. In the month of July, 1943, the 
forces of Japan invaded France’s empire on the Pacific. Britain and 
the United btates “freezed” her assets as reprisal for this attempt 
to disturb the peace of Asia. From that time Japanese commercial 
houses in India had begun to wind up their bu^ness ; and news 
came that there were huge purchases by Japan of paddy and rice 
from Burma, sending up the prices of these grains A wide awake 
administration would have taken note of these intimations of the 


coming storm. Without making a public display of their wakefulness, 
they could have taken steps to halt the march of certain of the 
evils that would follow an attack by Japan. Even when Japan 
reached the frontiers of India by the month of May, 1942, within 
six months of the start of her war, the Government of Lord Linlithgow 
could not think that the economic arrangements in eastern India would 
break down under the impact of this attack. Bather, they took steps 
that made sure that these arrangements should break down. Mr. 
Barwell’s letter has been CLUoted from to show that the Government 
had fair warnings from their own countrymen of these developments. 
But they did not care. A Ministry that had the support of the vast 
majority of the people of Bengal was driven from office, because the 
bureaucracy somehow felt that it could not be trusted even with the 
little power entrusted to representatives of the people* An important 
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member of tbe Muslim League, Mr- Abdur Eabmaa Siddiqi, tried fco 
rub in this fact into the faces of Fazlul Huq and the party 
that supported him. The Minihtry was “susp(Ct’\ said he. Why, ha 
did not explain. But people understood the allusion. Because it had 
been formed with the help of Mr. Sarat Chandra Basu, elder broth r 
of Subbas Chandra Basu. And the bureaucracy felt that this Ministry 
could nob be tolerated. 

‘‘Being suspect, naturally they (the Facial Huq Ministry) did not get that 
support which they expected, because getting such support and then not doing 
the thing would have woisened the poHition.*’ 

We do not know what the bureaucracy expected of the people of 
Bengal. Their policy had kept the province militarily unorganised. 

Even tbe defeats suffertd in Malaya and Buima did 
fheir inevitable not teach them to retrace this policy, to make an 
result attempt to give training to the people that would 

enable them to fight lor the defence of their humes. 
Perhaps, they thought that putting aims into the hands of thep»ople 
would endangfi their irresponsible authority over the life of the 
country Mr. Siddiqi’s words suggest some such apprehension, that the 
Eazlul Huq Ministry having at its back the oiganisid physical force 
of the piovince may strike on their own account. It Mr. hiddiqi^s 
interpretation be right, the bureaucracy could net have done othervi^o. 
And all the consequences that followed frem this mutual foU‘'piciott 
find their place m an ordered process. Btprossion, starvation, dtaih 
due to starvation-— all the^e were inevitable. And State policy must 
bear its share of re'-ponsibilifcy for this debacle. 

Thus did politics play its part in bringing famine to tbe hemes of 
Bengal. Death due to famine and pt-stiUnce has not yet bi*en ri corded 
in a census The government in the province must 
Death Irom 1-^ialae have submitted to the Famine Commibsion their 
ApesUlttnce estimate of the number of men, womm and children 
that had dit'd owing to these causes. We have seen 
an estimate made by the Anthropology Department of the University 
of Calcutta. It was made public somt-time in February, 1944. They 
took a “sample survey’' of ten of the famine-affected districts of BtngaL 
This survey covered 816 family units with a total mtmbership of 
3,880. The total deaths in these groups have been iO per cent 
during the last six months of 1944, the last six months or a little more. Wo 
have seen another estimate ot the death that has removed about 
one-third of the population of a single sub-section of the Hindu 
community of the province, one of the most virile of the “scheciuiod 
classes"-— a class that has supplied one or two Ministers since 1935. 
We refer to the Namsudras. The special correspondent of the Bombay 
Times of India writing on November 16, 1943, said ; — 

One class of labourers, tbe Namsudias, alone numberfi 30,00,000 in Bengal, 
and it is not impossible that a third of tiuse have died/^ 

The story of the maladjustment of the food situation in Bengal appears 
to have had no finis written to it. Like poison in the bhiod it erupts 

Food and Dlse... of the body politic We have die- 

cussed bow the food sitjation ^\a8 made worse by the 
uoliev followed by tbe Ministry in its determination to nut membiin ef 
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the Muslim communifcy into tha disferibufeing trades of the provicc, using 
the powers given them for fighting the famine to compel the observance 
of the * communal ratio’* in trades and contracts. This opened out doors 
for misuse of these powers, and for the eruption of corruption which the 
new governor of Bengal felt compelled to notice in a broadcast. Another 
symptom of the disease was found in the food grains supplied in “ration 
shops,’* full of stones, of creeping and dead insects, the grains rotten by 
exposure to rain and sun. The food grains for the Calcutta area was 
supplied by the Central Government ; the Government of Btngal was in 
this case mere distributors. The former insist that their business ended 
as soon as they reached the food grains to the care of the officials of 
the latter whose business it was to see or test otherwise the nature and 
quality of these. So, even after twelve months, it is yet a debatable 
question between the two Governments — who was responbihle for mixing 
stones in the food grains, and undt*r whose care food giains could deve- 
lop m them fungus and insects ? The story of the Botanical Garden 
Food has by now become world famous or notorious The members of 
the Woodhead Oommibsion, some of them at least with the Chairman, 
had the privilege of watching the bills of food grains stacked in the 
Garden, and tha care that was taken of them. Almost at the same 
time lorries were seen hurrying away with these food grains and 
release them somewhere in Howrah to fill up holes and hollows in 
Municipal lands. A significant fact should be noted in this connect- 
ion that the chairman of the Howrah Municipality bapp^^ned to be 
a member of tha Nazimuddin Ministry. Ail over the piovince sights 
like what was noticed at the Botanical Garden affronted the Last 
observant of men and women, giving birth to many to a ribaldry 
which the future littrary collector will find pleasure in* 
Meanwhile, men and women and children were made to ieel that as they had 
consented to be reduced to beggary, they could not be choosers of 
the amount and quality of food that the great barkar Bahadur 
could dole out to them. This food might introduce into their bodies 
germs of disease. But there was the department of Health in charge 
of Mr. Jalaluddin Ahmed to hght the attacks of disease The success 
of the fight was biought out in reply to a question about the rate 
of malaria mortality in Bengal during the first four months of 1944, 
Government statisticians beginning with village Chowkidar^ the symbol 
of law and order in the rural areas of the country, could report 
the death of about two hundred thousand (2 lakhs) of people. The 
men, women and children that have died before their time by feeding 
on diseased food giains, cannot be recalled to life. And it is useless 
today to continue controversy over the responsibility for the out- 
break of diseases in Bengal. Our pt ople have a higher philosophy in 
dealing with breakdowns of civilized life like what we have passed 
through during the last 26 months and more. They are convinced that 
God was in the disease and in the healing, and in the death. They 
have a homely way of expressing this thought. As the serpent He 
bites ; as the Ojah^ the healer of serpent bite, He heals. It would be 
for tha Government of Bengal and the Ministry to choose the cap that 
would fit them* 
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It is nofi yet time to take a census of the pf=»opl 0 that have died, class by 
class, employment by employment The Namasudras who have drawn 
attention were not only labourers, but they were 
deaths^^irom* agriculturists also Another class that has as griev- 

thdse ciuses ously been affected Were the fisherm^ju whom the 

“boat removal” policy had already robbed of the 

means of their livelihood. The potters were another class of village 

artisans whose economic life had b len rudtdy shaken by enamnl and 
aluminium things. One-tenth of the population were landless labour- 
ers ; many of these had been absorbed by the mtny employments 
opened by war activities, the building of air fi- Ida, the laying out of 
new roads or the improvement of old roads makii g them titter for 
the hea\y war lorries, the building of camps spread all over the 
province to accommodate the innumerable personnel of the m^ny 
departments called into being by the war. But the majority of those 
people have had their ‘ home-keeping” instincts more developed than 
in other sections ; and except the more youthful amongst them, very 
few could be persuaded to leave their localities in search of these 
employments. It is these people and their p indents that were the 
first victims of the scarcity, finding in their ill-nourished bodies the 
easiest points of attack. Years and decades of malnutrition mide 
members of this class victims of the least little disturbance to the 
balance in the province’s economic life. 


The bureaucracy knew of this dangerous state of things. But 
they could do nothing, because there was not money enough in the 
treasury. The war has proved how this talk was a 
Years k decades pretence, if not worse. Bernard Hbaw durif g the 
of malautritloa last World war bad posed the question— how does it 
become possible to find the money for was ing it in 
powder and shot, millions and hundred and thousand, millions of it ? 
During twenty-five years of an uneasy peace the world could not 
find time to reply to this question. During the present war, during 
the five years of it, more money has been burnt. And leaders of 
thought have been telling us that the loaders of Btates wiU find it 
difficult to find a satisfactory reply to, this question at the end o# 
the present war. They have been telling us that a return to tho 
unemployment of the early thirties would compel people to believe 
that wars are a better work-getter than all the aits of peace; and 
if It-aders of States cannot make a better use of peace, then it is 
preferable that wars should become a permanent feature of our social 
life. 


In our ow® country dangerous thoughts like these may not in- 
fluence conduct either of individuals or groups who can mould the 
habits and thoughts of their neighbours. But famine 
How & wBy has been to us as destructive of human wealth, 
they die of the human capacity to make wealth, as any 

wars can be. Our people have died, but their death 
has not enriched life, physically or spiritually ; they have died 

quietly. And the world has looked on this resignation with a pity 

that is akin to contempt. For the world cannot understand this 

acceptance of death with so little noise. Babindra Nath Tagore has dee- 
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oribad feha life of the men and women who accept death with such 
resignation. 

“ There they stand, heads bowed, 

Mute ; on their pale faces chronicled the sufferings 
Of many centuries ; on their shoulders they bear burdens 
Which grow, carrying on, slowly, till life holds, 

And then they pass them to the children for generations. 

Fate they do not curse, nor complain, remembering the gods ; 

Men they do not blame, nor cherish any pity of love 
For themselves ; only a few grains of food they glean. 

And their tormented lives, somehow, keep alive. 

When even that meagre food some one robs, 

And hurts their life in blind might^s cruel oppression, 

They know not to whose door they will turn for justice ; 

Calling on the God of the Poor, for once in their heaving sighs. 

Silently they (Translated by Dr. Amiya ChaJcravarty). 

This spirt of resignation must be the product of a social experience. 
Those who desire to pull out the people of this country from their 
slough of despondence should make their first attempt to 
o1f*resig-* understand it. We have quoted from Sir William 

nation Hunter's Annals of Rural Bengal the reasons why 

the Court of Directors could not understand the 

‘ quiet** that prevailed in Bengal during the 1770 famine. They could 
not believe that men and women could die so quietly, and that iu 
their millions. There has not been much of a change during the last 

175 years in the people of India. And the present generation of 

British rulers must have felt as their predecessors had done when 
men and women and children could be dying in the streets of 
Calcutta without cursing any body. We have heard American soldiers 
saying that they could not understand the quiet that prevailed amidst 
scenes of desolation and death. Men and women in India who try 
to interpret the life and thought of their people to the world outside 
have to find answers to questionings like these. Their quest for the " 
key to this mystery will enable them to more successfully work out 
the programmes of relief and reconstruction that they have been trying 
to work out to make their people conscious of the value of human 
life, to rid them of the non-human acceptance of defeat in the struggle 
for existence. 

Critics of Indian civilization have told us that religious beliefs and 
practices have been responsible for the evolution of this characteristic. 

Our predecessors had met these attacks in their own 
i^^murtfinTthe present generation will have to find their 

”*answer own weapons to meet this criticism. It may be that 

a certain section of them would prefer to throw over- 
board all that make for weakness or unstability in social life. It may 
be that Indian values that could not help people to preserve their 
political independence, to retain the self-respect of their national life — 
these do not deserve to live, to influence the life of the millions who 
constitute the nation in India, These are controversial subjects. And 
the majority of the men and women whom scenes of death and desola- 
tion have roused from their placid life may feel that these subjects 
may wait, but relief and rehabilitation of the shattered life of 
their people cannot wait. One can detect in them a sense of urgen- 
cy, a tenseness of conduct that raise hopes of a more active genera- 
8 
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tion of social workers, more in touch with the cruelty of existence- 
more conscious of the injustices of social arrangements that call foi 
a radical programme of work. 

But the famine has not allowed them to think out or work oul 
these radical activities. They have been compelled to act and worl 
within the context of the profeont order of things, 
Belief of the stricken, some little solace to men and 
^servlc©^*^^ women gasping for their last breath, is the one stei 
now. The majority of these gontly-nurtnred poopk 
have never had any experience of death under such cruel circumstan- 
ces. This experience is not easy to stand with ordinary human nerves 
The young men and women who have been attracted to the worh 
initiated by relief organisations or have thomselvos organised roliei 
organisations, those of them who will be able to see the worl 
through, thoy will have gained ar new character and a new strength 
that will ultimately contribute to the building up of new character and new 
strength in their people. It is not to a mission of moroy th \t they wore 
directing their energies. They had a social purpose that embraced 
all phases of life, that hoped to enrich these with now meanings- 
This mission of mercy is nothing new in Bengal's recent history- 
inspired by the life and ideals of Swami Yiv.kananda, young Bengal 
had on every occasion when an act of God had devastated the country's 
material life run with help to the relief of tho alHictod and the needy- 
On occasions when men and women congregated in places called 
thereto by religious impulses and sentiments, young Bengal had 
organised service to them in many forms. Behind these activitiefi 
was the larger vision of influencing the masses to think of theii 
common motherland, of the shame and degradation of hor political 
subjection, to imbibe inspiration from the few days passed in common 
for service to their common people. 

We still remember the shock of surprise that passed through 
the congregation of our common people when during the Swadeshi 
„ . that synchronized with the agitation against the 

uerwts ^nman at the partition of Bengal by Lord Ourzon 

^ nature unused were they to have ‘‘gentlemen s sons*' serv^ 

them, as they did during the *‘Ardhadoya Day'* o 
1908, in the early months of that year. With traditions like these, i 
was easy for Bengalee young men and women to throw themselve* 
into this mission of mercy. A Bengalee poetess, Mrs. Nirupama Devi 
who has been conducting a relief and rehabilitation organisatioi 
about thirty miles south of Calcutta, gives voice to the pain anc 
anguish of these days of 1943, and of the inspiration that hac 
brought them to this work. 

“Humans die of hunger, 

There is none to sorrow for them. 

Except death there's no other to which they can look forward to ; 

These are the men and women 

Who have no time to sorrow for their children who died untimely 
But must the next moment start roaming from door to door, 

Driven by hunger, driven unsatisfied, 

For, none is there to give them food. 


[,uartel for a morsel of food, figbt to divide it, 
4ok and beat (one another) lor a morsel of food, 


k 
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Conduct themselves as beasts do, 

Parents strangle their children (driven by hunger) 

Shame has lost all meaning for them, 

Hunger as wide as the world, 

Meanness as low : 

Stricken by living death, 

Alas 1 My Bharata, more dead than albe.” 

It was this consciousness of the shame and degradation of the 
country, represented by the helpless famine-stricken people, and the failure 
of the country to take care of them, to feed and clothe 
Relief & Brahmo them, that was the driving force of the many activities 
Samaj undertaken by men and women of Indian birth for the 

relief of their people. These feelings found voice in the 
poem of Mrs. Nirupama Devi. She was in charge of the relief work 
started by the Brahmo Samaj. This society of Hindus had parted 
from their parent stock for reviving the ideals and practiees free from 
idolatry, and ridding it of the other crudities and absurdities like the 
caste system and untouchability, the interdict on sea voyage, on 
widow remarriage, that had crept into it and disabled it for purposes 
of self-defence against rival or competing societies. Eaja Earn Mohun 
Boy was the founder of this brotherhood. Since those days, during 
the more than one hundred years of its existence, the Brahmo Samaj 
has ever been foremost in running to the help of men and women 
who had been afflicted by floods or famines, and other causes. It 
was the pioneer of modern social service activities in the country. 
Maharshi Devendra Nath Tagore, father of Eabindra Nath Tagore, 
and Keshah Chandra Sen were elders of the Samaj when these 
activities took a regular shape and form during the sixties of the 
last century. The Earn Krishna Mission under the inspired guidance 
of its founder, Swami Yivekananda, has imparted a new impetus to 
serving God by serving his created beings. The Arya Samaj, founded 
by Swami Dayananda Saraswati, has ever been in the forefront of 
activities of relief called forth by the breakdown of normal social life 
under the impact of natural calamities or social upheavals caused 
by human wickedness. The Servant of India Society of Poona, 
founded by Gopal Krishna Gokhale, followed these noble traditions. 
During the 1943-44 famine in Bengal these organisations took their 
natural place in relief activities. Other organisations grew up in 

response to demands for the better organisation of relief. 

Of these the place of honour should go to the Bengal Belief 
Committee, organized and conducted by merchants and traders 

of non-Bengalee origin who have made Bengal their second 

home. The President of the Committee was Sir Badridas Goenka, its 
secretary and treasurer was Sri Bhagirath Kanoria ; the majority of the 
managing committee came from this class. The Committee received a quick 
response from the country. It received more than twenty-seven and half lakhs 
of rupees in cash ; and food-grains, clothes etc. valued at rupees ten lakhs. 

The other organisation that stepped into the breach was the 
Bengal Provincial Hindu Mahasabha. Dr. Syamprasad Mukherjee was 
the guiding spirit of this relief work. He it was 
Commnnallsm in whose voice rang throughout the country calling 

famine relief attention to the conditions of famine that threatened 

to decimate Bengal. Por reasons yet unexplained the 
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Govemment did not favour this broad- casting of famine news either 
in India or outside. The Defence of India Eules were handy in 
gagging the expression of public feeling in this matter. And it required 
no little courage to defy this unwritten interdict. And when the his- 
tory of this peculiar reluctance of the Government came to be 
written the credit of weakening its rigours will go to Dr. Mukherjee. 

It is a misfortune that relief activities had to be organised on a com- 
munal basis in Bengal during this crisis in her life. The fa<*t that 

this had to be done reflected no credit on the people or on the Govern- 
ment or on the Ministry, It showed that there was something unhealthy 
in the atmosphere of the country. The majority of the relief orga- 
nisations have offered help ignoring credal differences. For, it is 
difficult to conceive of human nature being able to refuse food to 
people simply because they differed from the giver of help in respect 
of belief in certain ultimate problems of approach to God or the 

Creator. But in Bengal in the year 1943 the Muslim League Minis- 
try found it difficult to control the temptation of their followers in 
their declarations that they will have a big say in the distribution of re- 
lief, and the Muslims need not feel anxiety with regard to the condi- 
tions of destitution that had invaded their homes. This assurance 

must explain why Muslim initiative for organisation for the relief of 
famine did not come out as prominently as that supplied by other 
communities. The unfortunate effect of reserving amounts of help to 
Muslims made in one or two statements of Mr. Jinnah, the per- 
manent president of the All-India Muslim League, was seen in the 
organisation of relief on communal lines. The bitterness of feeling 
roused by instances of communal discrimination that charactorixiod certain 
activities of the Ministry in Bengal and its supporters was reflected in relief 
organisations. It would be recognising the presence of a poison in our social 
system to take note of this fact We hawe seen statements submitted to the 
Famine Enquiry Commission wherein instances of communal discrimination 
in the matter of relief have been cited. It is difficult to judge in 
matters like these. But the fact that such grievances could be given 
expression to is symptomatic of a disease in the body politic. 

And against the background of such a disruption of natural human 
relationships, the relief organisations had to carry on thoir work. 

Only man and women who wore actually in charge 
The women’s of the operations could explain the difficulties of such 

organisations ^ state of feeling, of suspicion and irritation They 

could only tell us how such feelings placed handicaps 
in their way, in carrying relief to people, in creating trust among 
those whom Government incompetence and the greed of traders and 
manufacturers had thrown on the roadside as objects of pity. The 
majority of the men and women receiving doles were householders 
in a small way, possessed of a strong sense of self-rospocfc in the 
little concerns of their life. It was not an easy job to make these 
men and women accept charity and not feel humiliated in the process. 
It was no easy task to create hopes in hearts from whore all hopes 
appeared to have departed, to put courage and self-respect in them. 
We can only hope that the men and women who had launched the 
relief operations had been able to approach their unfortunate neighbours 
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nofe as benefaeiiors bul; as parfiners in a graafc work of repentenoa on 
the part of society for having failed to do its duty by them, for 
having allowed things to happen that disrupted the peace and the poor 
little arrangements of their home keeping existence. The women's 
organisations that grew up in different parts of the province in 

response to the situation where women were the worst sufferers, 

could bring the touch of nature that made the whole world kin. The All- 
India Women’s Conference, guided by Mrs. Vijoy Luxmi Pundit, and the 
Mahila Atmaraksha Samiti, the Women’s Self-Protection League, were the 
most vivid expressions of this concern. The organisers of the Samiti 
soon realised that “everything which they (women) held dear — their 

homes, their children, their families had begun to disintegrate'’, to 

quote words from a report issued in the third week of December, 
1943. As the crisis deepened this realisation forced itself into the 
consciousness of increasing numbers of women in what is called the 
“middle class”. And a net-work of women’s organisations grew up 
all over the province. 

A Government of Bengal publication entitled — JFa- 
immensity of mine & the Government — indicated for us the 
the disaster immensity of the crisis in the following words : — 

Of the 91 sub-divisions in the province 29 subdivisionB with an area of 21»665 
square miles and a population of 29.9 millions were most severely affected by 
the distress. Seven other subdivisions with an area of 7,264 square miles and a 
population of 4.5 milions were badly affected, while 18 other subdivisions with 13,193 
square miles in area and a population of 12 milions were affected to some extent* 
The remaining 37 subdivisions with an area of 35,70l square miles and a popu- 
lation of about 21 milions were hit by high prices only and not by real scarcity, 
as these were more or less self-supporting or surplus areas. 

Faced by a situation of irretrievable disaster these non-o£Bcial 
organisations could bub do little. The whole of the collections made 
c fi, them could not be more than a crore of 

reUe*conipar*ed rupees, as their published reports show. The 

to private charity Government in Bengal did spend rupees ten orores, 
a little over eight crores as the pamphlet quoted 
from, shows. A little over four crores were spent in gratuitous 

relief ; about one and half crores of rupees in test relief work ; 

about three orores in agricultural and land improvement loans. This 
money was spent during 1942-43 and 1943-44. Four orores of people, 
two-thirds of the population of the province, were affected by condi- 
tions of famine. And ten crores of rupees, a hundred million of 

rupees spent by the State, cannot be regarded as too generous 
for the needs of the situation. These eleven crores spent by the 
State and the non-ofi&oial organisations could not have saved the 
four orores of men, women and children who had been pushed into 
famine. We will never know the amount spent by private charity 
in helping the distressed and the dispossessed. They must have been 
many times what was spent by the State and the relief organisa- 
tions. It is this charity that is the core of all relief measures in 
all countries whan “acts of God” or acts of Nature or acts of man, 
upset society’s arrangements for feeding and clothing its members. The 
record of this charity is not found in any book written by man. 
The givers of this charity are content with the feeling that in the 
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Book of Fate this good work is related in characters not of human 
make. 

The six millions of men and women who have fallen victims to 
famine and pestilence accompanying famine cannot return thanks for 
what was done to keep them alive* The others who 
Help came from have come out of the cruel test with bodies wrecked and 
far & near minds weakened, cannot express what they feel with 
regard to their benefactors. The majority of them 
cannot understand why they should have ^ been thrown on public 
charity. On their behalf the awakened section of the Bengalee people, 
10 .or 12 per cent of the whole population, can express gratefulness 
that cannot find adequate language to express it. From far and 
near this help came. The Arya Samaj from the Punjab came with 

experience and organisation that had fought famine and pestilence in 
many an area in India during the seventy-five years of its existence. 
The Servant of India Society came from Poona with identical exper- 
ience and organisation to succour the people in rural Bengal. The 

Marwari Belief Society of Calcutta, generous and active in relief 
activiiies wherever distress called for them, directed its experience to 
this work long before the Government had awakened to its responsibi- 
lities in the matter. The South Indian Evacuee Belief joined forces 

with the Navabidhan Belief Mission to form the Calcutta Belief 

Committee to take part in the fight against famine- The Muslim Chamber 
of Commerce organised and controlled by non-Bengalee Muslims doing 
business in Bengal with its headquarters at Calcutta had its relief work 
for separately looking after the distressed amongst their community. 
The Communist party of India have made their peace with the Government 
and was busy organizing relief Committees, sponsored by the Government. 
The Friends* Ambulance Unit, organised by the Quakers of Britain, 
whose leader, Mr. Horace Alexander, had for years been a friend of 
Mahatma Gandhi sharing his beliefs and sympathising with his acti- 
vities for India’s fight for freedom, established a net- work of relief centres 
that took the members to the most unapproachable parts of the province. 
The value of help that they rendered to Bengal, it is not for us to 
evaluate in words. In silent gratefulness the Indian publicist records 
the fact that such help came from a section of the people in whose name 
and on whose behalf the ruling classes of their country profess to hold 
political power over forty crores of men, women and children. The 
living experiences of the members of the Friends* Unit must have told 
them what a mess their ruling classes have made of affairs in India, 
Famine supplied evidence of the bankruptcy of statesmanship that had 
claimed to act as the ‘'trustees*' of a people's fate and fortune. 
Perhaps, no foreign rule can make good the claims made by Britishers, 
It would ease the world's conscience if they accepted this verdict of 
history and retired from an impossible position. 

The long argument carried on in the pages above has for its 
purpose the bringing into a focus all the conditions of desolation 
The masfiefi of British methods of administration, exploitation 

Britain 4 io not enlightenment have more unconsciously than cons* 

miderstftnd ciously brought into the life of India, We are prepared 

to beUeye that British administratori did the best 
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for us according to the light vouchsafed to them by their hisfeory. 
But the time has come to say ou behalf of India that the lessons 
of that history applied to India have gone all wrong. In their own 
country, the ruling classes of Britain have been able to keep their 
people quiet by the glory and splendour of an empire over which the 
sun was represented as never setting ; the disruption of Britain’s 
social life during the latter half of the 18th century and first half of 
the 19th that drove millions of men, women and children to the 
workhouses or to the factories and the mines — the hi«itory of this 
desolation the masses of Britain have just come to understand. But 
they have accepted that history, knowing that its steps cannot be 
retraced. It was a bad dream that had better be forgot. And they 
had no time, nor the power of understanding to judge of the things 
that were being done in their name by their ruling classes in a 
country so far off, beyond seven seas and thirteen rivers, to describe 
the distance between India and Britain with the help of an Indian 
idiom. They were misled by signs of wealth flowing into the country 
through the ports of London and Liverpool in which they had so 
little share. An since the beginning of the present century, the compe- 
tition of the United States, Germany, and Japan in the trades and 
industries of the world, has created head-aches for the ruling classes 
of Britain, has created conditions of unemployment in the country 
that leave the masses of that country unconcerned with what happens 
to the “dependent'* countries of the empire. The two world wars have 
increased this tendency quite naturally. And those who think or say 
that the masses of Britain have been rdused to their responsibilities 
to the peoples of the “dependent” empire by the big shaking up 
imparted by the failures and successes of the present war, by bring- 
ing them face to face with the issues of peace and war embracing 
the whole world, these observers appear to be going against ordinary 
human nature which thinks first of its own interests and of its 
dependents. And, after the present war the ordinary man and woman 
of every country will have many headaches of their own to think of. 
This note of caution may appear to be cynical, unidealistio. But the 
people of most nations, the broad masses of them, have been made 
so by their disappointments with what their rulers had said and done. 

In India also, apart from the depression caused by food shortage 
over wide areas of the country, from Bengal to Travancore, Cochin and 
Malabar where men and women were said to have had 
liord Wavell as to live on 2 — 3 ozs, of food grains a day — in our coun- 
economie saviour try frustration wide and deep afflicted the people as 
they closed the year of 1943 With under-nourished 
bodies they could not have had vigorous minds to combat the negative 
policy of the Linlithgow Government. Even when a new Governor- 
General came in the person of Lord Wavell, who was made the ruler of 
India from its defence-organiser as the Commander-in-chief, no hope 
emerged of a political solution that would pull out the people from 
the slough of despondence into which they had been pushed or into 
which they had fallen from their own weakness and incapacity. The 
new Governor-General by his dramatic appearance into the midst of 
the famine-stricken people of Bengal, by moving army help for the 
relief of the famine-stricken people, supplied the key-note to his adminis- 
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cation which is to be economic renewal and re-cons trucfcion, and not 
ny political advance. In the last volume of the Afinuol Registe}\ we 
ave tried to show the genesis of this programme which may be 
ompared to rear-guard action undertaken by a retieating army. The 
alk of this economic progress is the last attempt of ^ a bureaucracy 
0 hold on to the reins of power, to prolong their irre&X)onsible 
uthority to as long a time as circumstances allowed. 

Writing after about twelve months of the developments that form 
he sub 3 ect matter of the study embodied in the present volume, we 
sannot record any improvem^’-nt in the political situation in the coun- 
,ry The British authorities have declared more than once that they 
sould not think o£ doing anything in India till the end of the war. 

And, meanwhile, behind the scenes Committees appointed by the 
joveinment have been drawing up blue-prints of how India should be 
Drganised in the economic field, how the ties that bound her interests 
^0 the policies and practices of British capitalism could be tightened. 
With all the good will in the world, India cannot rid herself of the 
feeling that these hlue-prints framed by foreign exports cannot serve 
her interests, cannot be to her ultimate good. This suspicion is a 
product of British policy pursued through the two hundred years of 
administration and exploitation. 

The controversy carried on with regard to the best method of enlighte- 
ment of the disposal and use of the more than 1,000 crores of rupees 
worth of sterling balances accumulated in London in the accounts of 
India has been exciting attenti n. This huge amount has 
Sterling Jjalances oufj of the purchases made by the Government of 

re-payment Britain in India to meet their war-time necessities of raw 
materials of which our country held some sort of a 
monopoly. India is being consoled with the declaration that she was 
now a creditor country, having Britain as her debtor, that this posi- 
tion will he giving her strength to pull her weight in the market 
place of affairs ; that the sterling balances will enable India to buy 
from western countries, specially from Britain, those capital goods, 
machine tools, big and small that will enable her to build up her 
own industries and forge ahead as one of the leading industrial 
nations of the modern world. These declarations do not appear to 
he carrying much hope to the Indian industrialists who believe that 
there was something up the sleeves of their British rivals which 
cannot be to India's profit. They appear to think that if the sterling 
balances are allowed to be used in the way that is desired by 
India, she will have won a power to bargain in the markets of the 
world for the purchase of capital goods. The insistence by Britain 
that the sterling balances can be made available to India by Britain 
selling her goods, whether for the establishment of heavy industries, or 
for consumption by the people of India, this insistence has been creat- 
ing suspicion and distrust. It is being felt that it is not just that 
India should not be allowed to use her own money in the way she 
thought best, that Britain, her debtor, should be dictating the way 
in which the debt should be paid, that India should not have the 
choice of the markets in which she will be making her purchases of 
capital goods. As we write, this argument does not appear to have 
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capital goods. As we write, this argument does not appear to have 
reached the plane of settlement even with the visit of the Finance 
Member in the Government of India to Britain. More of bitterness 
we can apprehend if the controversy is carried on in the shape and 
form that it has taken. There are hints and suggestions that by some 
financial jugglery the sterling balances will be made to disappear, as 
appeared to have been the case during the settlement of accounts after 
the last great war. 

One bright idea that has been featured in this connection is that 
the defence of India and the expenses in this behalf should be the 
wa «, charge of the people of India ; that Britain having 

^ may * borne during two hundred years the burden and res- 
disappear ponsibility for the defence of this country should now 
be relieved of these, as India is on the way of 
attaining her status as a Dominion ; that if the people of India were 
serious with regard to their demands for Swaraj ^ self-rule, they could 
not expect Britain to arrange and pay for their defence organisations. 
Even during the present war, the attempted invasion of India by Japan 
has put a new complexion on the whole question of the division of 
of expenses as between India and Britain in the campaigns in the 
eastern borders of this country. Japan's war is as much India's as 
it is Britain's. For, it cannot be contended with reason that Japan 
would have had no reason to attack India if British and other Allied 
forces had not been present here ; if India had not been made a base 
of operations directed against Japan. Because, it is well-known that 
Japan’s world strategy of domination embraced within its sweep the 
country that had given birth to the Buddha whose religion has in 
various ways influenced life and conduct in the land of the rising sun. 
It may be yet unascertained what the amount of expenses would be 
that can be legitimately placed on the Indian exchequer. It may yet 
be that the sharing of the expenses as between India and Britain 

for the Burma campaign is a matter of argument. But there is no 

possibility of doubt that India would bear the major portion of this 
expense. And, in the accounting of these expenses, the major part of 
India's sterling balances held in London may be made to diminish or 
totally evaporate. There are other bright ideas that might play their 
tricks in the final settlement of this question. 

These bright ideas can have their birth and growth in an atmos- 
phere of distrust and suspicion that is unhappily prevalent in the 
relationship between India and Britain. W© have to 
Mutual suspicion accept the situation, and put the best face on the 

di^^ust matter. The world appears to have done so in the 

same spirit. No way is visible except two — that India 

shall win her freedom or Britain shall dragoon India into silence. 

There cannot be any doubt that Asia and the world cannot reach 
stability until this unnatural relation between India and Britain is 
ended. In things small and things great the two countries cannot 
judge each other with charity, with absence of ill-feeling. This was 
illustrated in the booklet published by the ^authority” of the Govern- 
ment in India entitled — “Congress Eesponsibility for the Distobanoes — 
1942-’4S,*’ and the “Beply" Gandhiji sent to it from his “Detention 
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3amp*\ dated the 15th July, 1943 The Government pamphlet was 
mblished in the second week of February, 1918 ; its p^.iacohad been 
ratten on the 13th February by, or app.'arcd in the nune of, Sir 
Robert Tottenham, Additional Secretary to the Government of India, 
Borne Department, that is, three days after the c mmoncement of 
Gandhiji’s fast. In this letter Gandhiii has chaij^i'd the^ writer of the 
pamphlet with tearing ** sentences and jihrases from their context’^ to 
add plausibility to his interpretation of the sa;iings *tn<l doings of the 
leaders of the Congress among whom was Gandhiji at thoir head. By 
quoting from his writings in the Harijmi and interviews with foreign 
correspondents published in the -same weekly, Gandhiii ha«{ ^ built up 
a case that challenged the one made in the pampliiot. Sir Eohoi’t 
Tottenham in acknowledging its receipt did not care to moot Gandhiii*s 
charges, but brushed these aside with the remark tliat ^ the Govern- 
ment was convinced that Congress leadership was defeatist in intent 
and wonld have proved so in action if it had boon allowed to liave 
its way with the Indian administration Th ) intoleiMuco of tho writer 
was proved in the following lines quoted from the first para of the 
Home Department reply dated October 14th, 1933 : 

“At the outset, I am to remind you that the dot'umont in question was publish- 
ed for the information of the public and not for the nupose of convincing yi)U 
or eliciting your defence. It was supplitd to you onl> ui yonr own n quest, an I in 
forwarding it Government neither invited nor dtsned your conmontH upon it." 

The spirit that lay behind tlie words quoted abovo has been tho 
spirit of British administration in India, ono of arrogance, of im- 
patience with criticism. This spirit sorts ill with the declarations made 
on behalf of the ‘^United Nations” in appealing to the conscience of the 
world. This arrogance and impatience canuot smooth tho way of 
reconciliation that both India and Britain must sock if thoir rohition 
of about two centuries were not to crush into desolation, if they desired 
to play in the future a part of rich oo-operation for the advancement of 
human good. 

The recognition of the seat of evil is widespread both in India 
and in Britain. During the middle of July, 1943, two statements 
, appeared, the signatories of both of which were leaders 
anneal foiTrenew. Christian Churches. The first was addressed 

al of faith by the British Council of Churches to tho National 
Christian Church of India, in course of which they 
expressed the distress caused by the “long-continued political deadlock 
and deterioration of relations between the two peoples.*' This messago 
was sent together with a covering letter from the President of tho 
British Council of Churches, the Archbishop of Canterbury, tho highest 
dignitary of the State Church of Britain. The message rocogniisetl and 
admitted that “...beneath the political dijQScultios there aro soi*eness and 
alienation deeply rooted in history whose ultimate causes aro moral 
and spiritual.^ We admit a share in theso for which in spite of the 
devoted services of many, the British people as a whole must accept 
responsibility ** 

The other statement was made by a number of British missionaries 
resident in India embodying an appeal to all parties in the country 
to make an^ entirely nqw approach to tho political problem. The 
signatories did not make any claim that they had any “authority to 
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speak on behalf of the whole body of British missionaries” in India, 
but they had reasons ‘*to believe that the opinion” which they held 
was ‘widely shared.” But with all their anxiety to help, the signa- 
tories could not make any concrete suggestion for “the restoration of 
good will and the attainment of a settlement acceptable to all classes 
in India”. 

Almost in the same order of help was that which could have come frotn 
Mr. Phillipj, “Personal Eepresentative in India” of the President of 
the United States who desiring to meet Gandhiji and 
The Phillips other leaders of the Congress bad applied to the 
episode “appropriate authorities”, that is, the Government of 

^ Lord Linlithgow, for the requisite permission. The 

latter could not see their way to grant this permission. This refusal 
was interpreted at the time as part of British policy which could not 
allow to be raised “unjustified hopes in Indian circles of U. S. 
intervention in the Indian controversy”. Mr* Phillips had sought for 
permission before he went to his country temporarily, with a view 
to get the Congress view point which along with others he would have 
to report on for the information of his chief, the President of the 
U. S. A. Since then, Mr. Phillips appears to have submitted his 
interpretation of men and things in India to President Eoosevelt. 
These have somehow found their place in a certain section of the 
Press of that country. The Indian public have had to be satisfied 
with extracts from these It appeared that Mr. Phillips had said 
certain things not quite complimentary to British policy and practice 
in India. These have moved the Foreign Department of the Government 
of India to request the Government at London to declare Mr. Phillips 
as no longer acceptable to the Delhi-Simla Government as a represent- 
ative of the President of the U. S. A. This interdict may be inter- 
preted as a declaration by the British Government that they desired 
to be left alone with their Indian argument to be carried on by them 
in their own way, unaided by any foreign power, however friendly 
it might be» 

The Phillips episode is one other example of the inherent con- 
flict between the self-respect of India and the interests of Britain as 
an imperialist power. Those amongst us in India 
?n n^mood* hoped that the Government of the U. S. A. 

fw^reconcillation ov its President, would intervene in the settlement 
of the Indo-British differences knew not the forces 
that really determined international amity or enmity. In the present 
case, it could not be expected that one of the leaders of the “United 
Nations” would be going out of its way to set right relations that 
had got awry between another leader of the same group of Powers 
and a “subordinate” administration of the latter. Only, on one con- 
dition could the former interfere — in the case where the^ recalcitrance 
of the “subordinate” administration was so organized and so 

violent that it stood in the way of the “United Nations” win- 
ning the war. In the case of India, the revolting spirit of the 
people had not had the support of the Government in India which had 
succeeded in smothering a wide movement of anti-Government acti- 
vities in the course ol about three months during the latter half 
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of 1942. By its success in this campaign of repression the Govern- 
ment had demonstrated that it still commanded physical power to 
stifle signs of revolt, that a vast majority of the Indian people did 
not support those activities that had tried to upset the system of 
administration which had disrupted in so many ways the norms and 
forms of Indian life, which had disrupted the agricultural cum-in- 
dustrial economy of the country^the economy that had made the 
“wealth of Ind/* The August-September-October disturbances of 1942 
might have had a demonstrative value. But the British administra- 
tion did suppress these quite easily, and thereby proved to the world 
that its hold over the country was as strong as ever. 

The British Government could adopt this attitude because the 
war in Europe had turned in its favour. Writing in Decemibor, 1941, 
on developments in the war situation that had taken 
Germany at place since July, 1943, it would bo unrealistic to 

feay confine attention to the last six months of that 

year. Today Germany is encircled on three sides 
of her territories ; many of the bastions of her ‘‘Portress Europa** have 
fallen down ; many of her allies have got out of the war. It may 
be that her army corps are still fighting on foreign soil. But the 
landing of Anglo-American forces in Cherbourg, and the rollitig back of 
German contingents from Prance, has put a new co!uploxion on the 
war in Europe The capture of Rome has demonstrated that Italy has 
practically gone out of the war, though Signor MusBolini may bo 
living “somewhere** ^ in north Italy almost as a refugee. Air attacks 
on Germany have increased in number and intensity. Wo havo soon 
an estimate that gave an idea of the load of bombs that are being 
dropped on the Eeich. In August, 1943, were dropped 3,575 tons ; 
in September 8,190 tons ; in October 6,533 tons. This was all day- 
light bombing in which the XJ. S. A. Air Force specialises as the British 
does in night bombing. The following from Foreign January, 

1944, indicated what the purpose of these air attacks was : 

‘*The air attack plainly is envisaged now not as supplying a knock-out blow 

to Germany but as a means of softening her up for an invasion acr^s 

Since the beginning of the war the majority of American senior olficers have 
felt that a cross-Channel invasion was, all things considered, the best ami the most 
sure way to bring Germany to her knees. They considered the Mediterranean 
operations and the air offensive as ‘softening^ and diversionary operations prelimi- 
nary to that one end. 

Against that Day Germany has not been idle in preparing. In 
Bnssia she has had to make ‘strategio withdrawal in great depth and 
on a broad front.” Finland and Bumania and Bui- 
German gaxia have gone ont of the war. Between July and 

Strategy late Boyemher 1943, the Bussians ra-ocoupiod 1,40,000 

sgTiMe nailes of their own territory ; the battle 
Imes wera approaching the pre-1989 frontiers. Most of the credit of this 
success must belong to Bnssia alone. The dictator of the Soviet has 
fashioiied the States of the Federation into a mighty machine for 
war, both defensive and offensive. Though dnring the last six 
months of 1943 the second front’ so much desired by the Bussians 
to be opened by the Anglo-American forces did not come into being, 
the High Oommand of Germany could not ignore the twaniKiUtiM of 
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such a danger. Therefore did they shorten their battle lines in Bussia. 
An authority on German strategy writing in the Picture Post of 
October SO, 1943, on the **last chance” of Germany indicated the need 
of such a tactic. 

“Thus from the German standpoint the most pressing problem of all is the 
tormatioa of new stratagic reserves, and this can only be undertaken at the cost of 
snorteniug the eastern front ThatMs the core of the German militaiy problem” 

The same writer has also tried to point out to the cause which 
was responsible for the failure of Germany to break up Eussian 
The failare of assistance even though her forces had penetrated so 

Oerman High Eussian soil. He thinks that this penetra- 

Command tion became a handicap to the Germans. It is no 
doubt true that she had forced her way into the Cauca- 
sian mountains, ^ had gone as far east as the Volga, but she could 
not break the military machine that Marshal Stalin had built up. 

lu Eussia the German General Staff lost its sense of distance. And while 
the Panzer divisions chased over the boundless Eussian plains as far as Moscow 
and Btalingrad without forcing a decision, the German Command lost the measure 
of another element of strategy : Time.” 

Another authority, the military and naval corres- 
German “Heart- pondent of the New York Herald Tribune ^ has also 
land” approached made the same deductions from the study of events 
happening in Europe. 

'*...The object of German strategy from this time on must be to gain time— time 
for the United Nations to sicken of the bloodshed, time for dissensions to arise 
among them, time for political shifts of power in Germany herself which may make 
it possible for her to secure better terms. The German Heartland*, without which 
Germany cannot go on fighting, may be described as the territory of Germany 
itself, western and central Poland, Demark, the Low Countries, Czechoslovakia, 
Kumania, Hungary, northern Jugoslavia. Austria, Luxembourg, Belgium, the 
Netherlands and part of France. This central and vital area must be held. Once 
it is invaded, the beginning of the end is at hand......” 

This interpretation of events has been borne out by the invasion 
of the continent by Anglo-American forces* And Germany appears to 
be fighting with her back to the wall. From the 
The Teheran west these allied armies are trying to break into 

Conference Germany. From the east the Soviet forces have been 

breaking into Hungary. There appears to be a race 
between these two invading forces as to who shall reach the “heartland” 
of Germany first. Twelve months have passed by since those words 
were written, but the leaders of the “United Nations” do not appear 
to be sickening with bloodshed ; they have managed to keep intact 
their unity of purpose which is the elimination of Germany's power 
for mischief from the life of Europe. The foreign secretaries of the 
tJ. S A., of Britain and of the Soviet met at Moscow to straighten 
out any differences that might be still lingering in the minds of the 
leading Powers of the world. President Eoosevelt, Mr. Churchill and 
Marshal Stalin met at Teheran to put the coping stone on their 
structure of alliance. At the end of it they issued a declaration to the 
peoples whom war has caught in its tentacles. This should have a place 
in the Begister i 

President of the U. S., the Prime Minister of Great Britain, and the 
Premier of the Soviet Union— have shaped and confirmed our common policy* We 
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express our determination that our nations shall work together in the war and in 
the peaee that will follow* 

“Wo have concerted oiir plans for the destruction of the German forces, \Vc‘ 
have reached complete agreement as to the scope and timing of operiitioriB which 
will be undertaken fiom the east, west and south. Ihe common underhiandiiig 
which we have here reached guarantees that victory will be ouis. No |unu*x can 
prevent our destroying the German armies by land* their U-boais by sea, and their 
air plants from the air. Our attacks will bo relentless and increasing. 

“We aie suie that our concord will make it an enduring peace* We rccopni^e 
fully the supreme resiionsibility resting upon us and all the ITniiecI Natiuns to make 
a peace which will command the good will of the world and banish war for many 
generations* We have smveyed the problems of the future. We shall setk th( co* 
operation of all nations, laige and small, whoso people are dedicattd lo the oiinmui* 
tion of tyranny and slavery, oppression and intolerance. Wu will wih‘nmo tJjun m 
they choose to come into a world family of democratic nations. We look to the 
day when all peoples ot the woild may live free lives untouched by tyranny, luul 
according to their varying desires and their own conHchncoH We t*ana luie with 
hope and deteimiuation. We leave here friends in fnet, in s}int and in | 

This deolaratiou had roforenca primarily to aH'aii.s in Europe 
distebed by German ambitions. Bub tho '’United Nation^/* tluir 
leaders, bad another enemy to take acetuint of. Jn 
The Cairo fighting this enemy the help of Eunsia could not bo 

Conference had. Therefore, there was a mooting of BuMthiit 

Eoosevelt, Mr. Churchill, and Goinu'aliHunio Chiang 
Kai-shek, held at Cairo. Tho decisions of this conforonco woio inatie 
known to the world in the following declaration. 

“The military missions have agieed on fufcinc operations against Japan. 'Ihc 
three great Allies aie fighting this war to restrain and punish the ngpnsHion of 
Japan They covet no gain and have no thought of territorial exiansion. 

“U is their punmse that Japan shall be stripped of all the isIntHis in the 
Pacific which she has seized or occupied since 1941, and that all tcirito um stolen 
from China shall be restored. Japan will be expelled from all other tcratoricR laknt 
by violence and greed. In due courHo Korea shall beetime free and indc|Hnuleiit, 

“With the&e objects in view, the three Allies, in haimony with those of the 
United Nations at war with Japan, will persevere in the serious and prolonged 
operations necessary to procure the unconditional surrender of Japan.** 

Tb© promises mad© and the hopes ©xprossod at Cairo cannot 
be b© said to hay© taken shape since the next tw<Ivo aiouUm. It is 
true that an invasion of India by Japan has boon 
Fight against beaten back in course of which pkcos in the Naga 

Japan hills and in the little State of Manipur have found 

mention in modem world history- Fifty years hack 
there was an attempt made by the ruling classes of Manipur to throw 
off the trammels of British authority ; and Manipur through Tikondra- 
jit, general of the army, showed to tho world that heroism still 
lingered in the hills of the State that had in tiines beyond momor), 
during the Mahabharatan age, flit through Indian history. Seven Imud- 
red miles south in the Arrakan area, Britii^h attempts to ilrivo tho 
Japanese were abortive, and remain so even in December, 1944. This 
part of the battle front being a British responsibility, the failure to make 
good can be explained by the fact that Britain was so engaged in Europe to 
be able to divert any major forces to the Indian Ocean area* It is 
true that the U. S. commander, Major-General Stillwell, was making 
things hum in a part of Indo-Burma frontiers with the help of bis 
Chinese troops, aided by U* S# 10th Air Force. But the main credit 
for the fight against Japan must go to the combined forces of U* 8, 
marines, Australian and New Zealand divisions commanded by General 
MacArthur. She New Guinea and New Georgia positions of Japan had 
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been all bufe liquidated. Eabaul, the key Japanese base in this area, 
still held But it appears to have been rendered inoffensive. For, we 
have not heard that from this stronghold Japanese forces have issued 
to halt any of the offensives that under General MacArthur’s direct- 
ion were approaching the Marianas and the Marshal islands where since 
1919 Japan had been building various nests of offense and defense. 
But the main American efforts were directed by Admiral Nimitz with 
his headquarters at Pearl Harbour against Japanese positions in the 
mid-Pacific. Carrier task forces hammered at Japan's ‘ unsinkable air- 
craft carriers'* — the islands of Micronesia." In the heart of these stood 
Truk, as 'Impregnable" as Nature and man could make it. It is a 
group of eleven hilly, defensible islands set in a 30-mile wide langoon 
and encircled by a coral reef. These islands can be shelled by capi- 
tal ships standing off the reef, can be bombed down from the air. 
There have been one or two attacks on Truk reported in the Press. 
But it appears that this Japanese base has been neutralized or made 
useless to the Japanese. For, we have to record that from Australia 
General MacArthur has been able to mount an attack on the Philip- 
pine islands, on the island of Leyete, without being troubled by 
Eabaul or Truk, We can now regard Japan's 1942 thrust at Australia 
as part of a delaying action only. Japanese bases in the heart of the 
mid-Pacific have not been able to halt the destructive activities directed 
by Admiral Nimitz from his 5,000 miles distant headquarters at Pearl 
Harbour. 

From this study it becomes possible to say that both in Europe 
and in Asia, the Axis Powers, Germany and Japan, appear to be 
fighting on the defensive. How long they will be 
Sorrtws & suffer- able to prolong the war, only the future can say. It 

ings of China jg only in China that Japan appears to be making some 

headway. On the 7th of July, 1943, China celebrated 
a memorable anniversary ; San GK i — “Triple Seven", or the seventh 
day of the seven month of the seventh year of resistance to Japan. 
She had fought almost alone for these years ; her strategy of “selling 
space for time" was not yet vindicated. Two terrible famines had 
swept Honan and Kwantung. The price level was 87 times the pre- 
war level ; there was the “hunger of vast armies for medicines and 
munitions", as there was the growing paralysis of transport. During 
the last twelve months since the declaration of Cairo, things have 
worsened in China. The recall of General Stillwell, the U, S.-bom 
Chief of Staff of the Generalissimo, drew attention to this. The 
world's Press was plastered with news that the Chiang Kai-shek 
regime was mediaeval, effete and reactionary ; that instead of fighting 
theJapiuese it has been conserving its forces and resources for the 
final brush-up with the Chinese communists ; that an influential 
sector of the ruling class in China was in league with the Japanese 
and their Chinese supporters. From Moscow issued the voice of im- 
patience with Chinese ways of doing things, with the failure of the 
Chiang Kai-shek regime to make it up with the Chinese communists 
at this supreme hour of crisis in the modern life of the country. In 
October-November, 1943, China was one of the great Powers of the 
world, one of the “Big Four" — ^the United States, the Soviet Union, 
Great Britain, and China. As we write, this position seems to have 
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been lost by her ; at least we do not hear it from the lips of 
British public men and publicists. And at the eighth year of her 
war with Japan, China appears to have lost caste with the moulders 
of public opinion in the modern world. We in India can be obser- 
vers only of these developments in international politics, in the making 
and re-making of Great Powers. 

As we close the survey of things Indian, and things extra-Indian, in our 
attempt to understand and explain these, we cannot shake off the influence 
of the air of frustration that hovers over the world. The 
Hopeless hope system of administration that prevails in India has 

in India done nothing to enlist the heart and mind of the 

Indian people on the side of the ‘‘United Nations”; 
the enthusiasm and spirit of adventure that inform the life and 
conduct of the leading nations of the world are absent from India. 
Dissatisfaction with this order of things is becoming unhealthy, because 
it cannot find an outlet of expression. With a sense of fatality the 
masses of the people appear to be watching the shape of things, 
without hope and without any elation. Famine . pestilence, under- 
nourishment, these do not generate hope and elation. The classes who 
have been fighting for a better and more self-respecting life for their 
people appear to have accepted defeat at the hands of the bureau- 
cracy Bub all hope is not lost as long as there are men amongst us 
who dare walk alone, braving the thunder and the rain. The generation 
of them who since the beginning of this century have been witnesses 
to the lashing of the waves of national feeling and their retirement 
into the troughs of dnpression, they do not lose hope. And the men 

and women who have followed them into paths of danger and sacri- 
fice, they do not lose hope. And in the inspiration of that memory, 
drawn by the vision of a renovated life for their people, they hope 
and work, — ( Specially contributed by Sri Suresh Chandra Deb ). 



The Council of State 

Monsoon Session — New Delhi — 2nd to 31st August 1943 

Congratulations to Lord Wavbll 

The OoRiieil of State, which began its monsoon session at New Delhi 
on the 2nd. August 1943 decided, on the suggestion of the President, Sir Maiickji 
Dadabhoy^ to SHid congratulations to Field Marshall Vicount Wavell, a former 
member of the Council of Htate on his appointment as Viceroy of India. Pandit 
Kunzru thought the Council’s congratulations might have other implications, and 
to him, the course suggested by the President, seemed to be rather unusual. 
Pandit Knnzru further said it was not an unimportant matter as some members 
had tried to make it. Such an action should only be taken if there was unanimity. 
If the Chair had consulted Paity leaders before, it would have been better. They 
could not look at the mat<^er from a purely personal point of view. They had to 
take the political aspect into consideration. Some of them had criticised his appoint- 
ment. It would be unfair to those members, if a message was sent, purporting 
to be from all sides of the House. 'J’hey could only join in sending a message if 
they were satisfied on the political side. He was sure if the President asked the 
Council to drop the messnge, the Council would agree to do so. As regards 
Vkcount Wavell, he said, it was the earnest wish that he might succeed where others 
had failed. Mr. P. TV. Sapru said that they knew nothing about Viscount 
WavelPs politics. He might prove to be a good statesman, or equally, he might 
prove to be a bad one. A question of principle was involved and they could not 
prejudge him and offer him congratulations. They were not concerned with pereo- 
naliries but with politics. The President reminded the House that he had not 
mentioned a word about politics in his original motion. He bad forty y^ars of 
experience of the work of the Council and was not going to introduce any politics 
jn the message which was to be cabled. Thereupon, Pandit Munzm and his party 
withdrew their opposition and the motion was adopted against great applause. 

Difference in Pay op Army Officers 

3rd, AUGUST :--The Council of State to-day rejected by 24 votes to 10, Pt. If, iV. 
Kumrids resolution urging that Indian-commissioned officers serving abroad be 
paid at the same rate as British officers in the Indian Army and that the Viceroy’s 
commissioned officers and Indian soldiers serving abroad should be paid at the 
same rates as persons occupying corjesponding positions in the British Army 
serving alongside the Indian Army. Moving his resolution, Pandit Kunzru said 
that his recent visit to the Middle East had made him realise the urgency of the 
question. The Indian officers there had strong feelings on this matter. Their 
salaries should not be compared with those of the British service officers, but with 
regular British officers belonging to the Indian army. Although theix pay was 
smaller, their expenses in messes and otherwise were just the same as those of 
British officers. Even the special allowances given to them were not sufficient to 
make up the difference. As regards V.C.O.’s, he pointed out, that there was a 
great disparity between their pay and the pay of sergeants and warrant officers in 
the British army. The pay of a V.0.0. should be commensurate with the respon- 
sibility placed on him. The Pandit asked why there should be any difference in the 
remuneration of two persons serving together. The Indian officers in the Middle 
East had complained to him that they got less than even the Sudanese and the 
Singhalese. Sir Bnta Singh, Mr. Kalikar, Sir A, P. Fatro^ E, B. Lala Bam Saran 
Dass and Mr. Padshah supported the resolution. 

Declaring that no one was more concerned with the welfare and contentment 
of the Indian army than he was, His Excellency the Commander -%n-Ch>wf 
explained the factors which governed the pay of an army, and which were bound 
up with the economic situation in no small degree, and obseived that the pay of 
an army could not be separated from the general conditions of economy in the 
country from which the soldiers came and from conditions of pay in civil life. 
Hasty generosity might defeat its own object and might bring in the end more 
discontentment. There was the financial aspect to consider, but he was not basing 
his argument on that. The matter of pay of Indian officers and soldiers would 
remain his constant care so long as he remained 0*‘in-C» in India. It would be 

10 
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his constant endeavour to reward Indian troops for their preat deeds of gallantry. 
So far as the motive of the resolution was concerned, he was in entire sympathy, but 
the proposals it contained were only one part of the proposals that he was exa- 
mining for the whole Indian arxn>. It was well-known, he said, that discrepancies 
existed and had existed for fome time, as a result of which— it was also common 
knowledge— some officers must have felt a ceitain amount of dissatisfaction. The 
mover did not urge the same rates of pay everywhere, but only in the Middle East 
command. After referring to the claims of those serving in Burma, Ceylon 
and Aden, who were also carrying the same burden as British soldiers, he said 
if larger scales were introduced for those serving overseas, it might create a difficult 
situation and those in India would naturally clamour. Proceeding, the 0,-in-0. 
said that without reasonable contentment, an army could not be efficient. But this 
contentment must be reached by means which were within bounds of reason. It 
might be difficult to gainsay the theory that men serving in the same field, doing 
the same kind of work, should receive the same remuneration If the mover 
thought that the prestige of an army suffered because of lower pay, he was wrong. 
He Sked the mover to withdraw the resolution in view of his assurance that he 
would constantly endeavour to improve the welfare and contentment of the Indian 
army* Heplying to the debate, Pandit Kunzru said he could not regard the assurance 
as sufficient. He was, therefore, unable to withdraw the resolution. The resolution 
was lost by 24 vote to 10. 

South African Pegging Legislation 

4th. AUGUST The Council of State discussed the South African Pegging legis- 
lation to day. Mr. 0. 3. Boziuan, Secretary, Indian Overseas Department, 
initiating the discussion, said that the Government considered the legislation as 
repugnant, unnecessary and inopportune. He read short extracts from some of 
the speeches made on the Bill in the South African Parliament to indicate that at 
least some of the members of the Union Parliament also regarded the Bill as 
Inopportune and repugnant. He claimed that people in South Africa were already 
aware of the keen resentment aroused in India by all shades of political thought 
and of the identity^of views between the Government and the people in that 
respect. Mr* P. N, Sapru, Sir A, P. Patro, Pandit Kunzru, Mr. Parkar^ Eai Bahadur 
Srtnaram Mahia, Mr. Padshah, Rai Bahadur Ram 8aran Das, Mr. Kalikar and 
Sir Charanjit Singh participatea in the debate. 

Mr. Sapru who spoke with considerable feeling, charged the South African 
Government with definite breach of the Cape Town Agreement. He claimed that 
the living space in South Africa was very much less for Indians as compared to 
Europeans. Mr, Sapru was totally opposed to statutory segregation and wanted 
economic sanctions to be applied immediately against South Africa. He did not 
want any South African to command an Indian army and urged that the Govern- 
ment should impose all the social, political and economic disabilities on South 
Africans at present resident in India as those imposed on Indian settlers in South 
Africa. Pandit Kunzru wanted the Council to judge the issue against the back- 
ground of India’s war effort, testimony to which was paid by the Viceroy on 
Monday last. Indian soldiers, he said, were responsible for saving Africa and yet 
the attitude of the South African Government had remained unaltered. Pandit 
Kunzru said tliat the Cape Town Agreement had remained a dead letter and new 
devises were being discovered to drive Indians out of Africa. The Pegging Act 
closed farther avenues for Indians to invest their savings. Pegging legislation, he 
claimed, would inflict serious economic injuries on Indians in South Africa. He 
urged that all South Africans in service should be sent away at once and economic 
sanctions should be enforced against South Africa forthwith. 

Mr. Mahta was opposed to the withdrawal of the High Commissioner and 
r^etted that the Government had not consulted the Standing Emigration Com- 
mittee on the subject, Mr. Padshah supported economic sanctions on behalf of the 
Muslim League Party, He wanted the withdrawal of the Indian Army from 
Africa. 

Rai Bahadur Lala Bam Baran Das said whenever two Governments fell out 
the natural conclasion would be the breaking off of diplomatic relations. It might 
be said the Government of India in this case had put as much pressure as they 
could and presumably they could do no more, but they should recall their High Com- 
missioner, as there should be complete severance of diplomatic and trade relations 
with South Africa. Mr. Kalikar asked what the British Government had done to 
prevent the parage of the Pegging Bill and to see that Indidns were not maltreated. 
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He said unle'Ss there were economic sanctions behind the action which the. Govern^ 
ment of India contemplated taking against South Africa, the white races could not 
be made to appreciate that Indians were also human beings. Winding up the 
discussion, Mr. Bozman said the result of the debate was highly satisfactory and 
Government felt that the purpose they had in mind in initiating this debate had 
been well-served by the discussion. Mr. Bozman did not like to express his or 
the Government of India’s opinion on these suggestions at that stage, as he wished 
to avoid all appearance of supporting the Union Government. But, he said, all these 
suggestions would be carefully considered, 

Beconstitution of Hindu Law 

5th. AUGUST r—Discussing non-official resolutions to-day, the Council of State 
adopted E. B. Srinarain Mahthah resolution, recommending the reconstitution of 
the Hindu Law Committee for the purpose of suitably amending and codifying the 
Hindu law in all its branches. E, JS. Mahilia referred to the Bau Committee’s 
monumental work, which Government had also recognised. He asked why Govern- 
ment had not fulfilled their promises. Was it due to the addition of more reac- 
tionary members in the Executive Council, he asked. The Hindu society, Mr. 
Mahtha claimed, had held progressive views and had always adjusted itself to the 
changing needs of the times, assimilating certain things and eliminating others. 
Mr. Mahtha said that it was imperative that the entire law should be amended 
and codified in the light of modern needs. He maintained that the Hindu India 
was behind his resolution and Government would have the utmost backing in this 
task. Mr. P. N, Sapru characterised the present social system to be responsible 
for having brought about the ruin of the country. He wanted the Hindu society 
to be based on modern democratic concepts and the ugly caste system done away 
with. He felt that the Hindu members in the Executive Council represented the 
most reactionary element not only in politics but in religious matters. He was, 
therefore, appiehensive of the fate of the report of a committee of the kind sug- 
gested in the resolution. Modern Hindu mind, he said, was for progress and 
modern Hindu mind would carry the whole country with it, Bardar Bohha Singh 
also urged on the Government to reappoint the committee. He maintained that 
interpretations and decisions of the High Courts and the Privy Council on various 
matters pertaining to the Hindu law, were so different and confusing that there 
was a radical need of the codification of the entire law and the completion of the 
work of the Eau Committee. Mr. Ralikar conceded that codification of the 
Hindu law might be necessary, but he entertained doubts if it would be practicable 
or even possible to have the whole law codifiied by a committee, working in normal 
manner, within three or even five years. He wanted the committee to be represen- 
tative of all shades of Hindu opinion. As for amending the Hindu law, he was 
doubtful if a - committee, holding particular views, could amend the law in 
a form that would be acceptable to the whole of India. He repudiated 
the claim that the modern Hindu mind bad been able to change the 
mind of the masses, Eai Bahadur Lola Earn Saran Das^ said that it 
was only when reformers in the legislature could carry the masses with them that 
their utterances would have any effect. He asked what the position would be if 
a majority community in a legislature decided to pull down all churches and 
carried their decision into effect. Just as there were safeguards in constitutions on 
the Continent against this type of action, he wanted the Indian constitution also to 
have similar safeguards for the interests of the minority communities and those 
who belonged to orthodox classes. He would not at that stage object to the for- 
mation of the committee, but desired that the committee should consist of all 
shades of opinion, including the orthodox. Mr. Hossain Imam said that it was 
not a resolution on which there could be any violent difference of opinion. It 
would be putting the cart before the horse, if the resolution was opposed on the 
assum^ftion that some of the amendments suggested by the committee would not 
be acceptable to the Hindu society. Eeplying on behalf of the Government, Mr, 
B. A.ZtaU Deputy Secretary, Legislative Department, said, the recommendation 
embodied in the resolution was one with which, in principle, he bad the fullest 
sympathy. But Government .would have to consider, whether a comprehensive 
codification of the Hindu law was a task to which it would be appropriate to devote 
time and labour during the war period. Government would, of course, pay due 
regard to the attitude of the House. In the circumstances, he believed, that the 
mover would perhaps seek leave of the House to withdraw the resolution. If the 
resolution was pressed to a division, Government would remain neutral, concluded 
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Mr. LaU Pandit Kunzru held that the Government’s reply indicated a departure 
in the attitude of the Government towards the question of the codification of the 
Hindu law in suceessive stages, to which it had committed itself in the preamble 
to the bill relating to Hindu Intestate Succession* Government had now chosen to 
be neutral, but he apprehended that they would soon go further and jettison the 
Hindu Intestate Succession Bill* Winding up ihe debate, Mr* Mahtha objected to 
the absence of the Law Member from the House on euch an important occasion 
and expressed surprise at the change in the attitude of the Government. Nobody 
shouted *no’, when votes were taken, and the resolution was patsed. The Council 
accepted the resolution of Mr, P, N* Sapru, reconimtnding to the Goveinment to 
represent to His Majesty’s Government that an Agent to the Government of India 
be appointed in Biitish Guiana and Trinidad to watch the Indian inteiests. The 
resolution was unanimously passed. 

Alarming Position of Hindu Cattle 
6th, AUGUST The Council of State discussed Mr. Hossain Imamus 
resolution urging the import of meat from U. S. A. and Australia for the require- 
ments of the defence services and also recommending the import of livestock from 
nearby countries for supply to the agriculturists at reduced prices to encourage the 
grow-more-foc'd campaign. Sir Jogendra Singh, in the course of his speech, gave 
the assurance that his Department were anxiously watching the cattle position and 
that there was at preseut no real cause for alarm. As regards the recommendations 
made by the mover, Sir Jogendra pointed out, the need for such action had not 
arisen, but if it did, he was sure that the Food Member would give the recommen- 
dation every considtration. Upon this assurance the mover withdrew his resolution* 
In the course of the debate before the resolution was withdrawn, Mr. Eossain 
Imam said that the main background of the resolution was the large consumption 
of meat by foreign troops and prisoners of war in India* The number of cattle 
slaughtered now had risen by five times the peace-time number. Moreover in 
peacetime it was only the surplus cattle that was slaughtered, but now attractive 
prices were ofiered and the best cattle taken away for meat purposes. Not only 
were the ogricuUurists afiected, but ghee and milk had also become scarce through- 
out India. He ssid 2,76000 head of cattle were slaughtered in this country during 
the last jear. He alleged that orders of the Central Government regarding 
protected cattle were not being carried out by the slaughterers notwithstanding the 
fact the slaughter of cattle was looked down upon by a large majority of the 
people of India. They could not carry out the grow-more-food campaign side by 
side with this slaughter. He, therefore, urged that in order to relieve the 
situation dehydrated meat should be imported from U. S. A. and Australia as also 
milk for the use of the troops and livestock be imported from neighbouring 
countries, i?, B. Mahtha related conditions in the province of Bihar and said 
that the price of a pair of bullocks had gone up five times* It was useless to 
have campaigns like ‘grow more food.’ because any agriculturist, if he had land, 
cattle and money to purchase seed, would do his utmost for the crop. He did not 
know the shipping position, but be hoped the Government would do their best in 
the matter, i?, B. Lala Mam Saran JDa$ said that slaughter of cattle had begun 
in districts where there used to be no slaughter. Pure ghee was so scarce that it 
was not available even, for religious ceremonies. Mr. P. AT. Sapru apprehended 
that when the attack on Burma would be launched and more Allied forces came 
to India, ^ the number of cattle slaughtered would increase. He criticised the 
non-publication of the. health report^ during the last two yeais on the excuse of 
paper economy. Pandit Kunzru said that so far as he was aware Government had 
done nothing practical^ to increase livestock of the right kind as would increase the 
supply of ghee and milk in the country. As U. S. A. and Australia had flourishing 
meat trade, he felt, it would put on them a smaller strain than on this country 
to supply the meat requirements of the Government of India. The resolution was 

Mr. Mr. MaM. Eossain and Sir Buta Singh and 

Sir EtSBam-m-Din while Sir A. P. Patro did not approve of the proposal to 
import cattle from abroad as foreign bulls would not thrive in India. He urged 
that cattle breeding should be intensively developed with the material available in 
India, Sir Jogendra Singh, Member, Education, Health and Lands, expressed 
sympathy with the object of the resolution. Sir Jogendra laid stress on the need 
nutrition for all the Indian people and said in a country like India, 
milk was the most important part of diet and the problem therefore was to 
increase India s milk supply. He announced that he was appointing a committee 
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to consid^ir the publie health in India and he was glad that Sir Joseph Bhore had 
agreed to preside over the committee. The mover withdrew the resolution and the 
Council adjourned till the lOth. 

Kecipbooity Act Amend Bill 

loth. AUGUST The Council of State to-day passed, without amendment, 
the Eeciprocity Act Amendment Bill as passed by the Legislative A^'sembly. ^Messrs. 
Bozman, Kmz 7 'u, Padshah^ Kalikar^ Parnsm'midas^ Hossam Imam and Doctor 
Khare participated in the discussion. Mr. Bozman, moving the consideration of 
the bill, explained that the Government had originally felt tiiat they would be able 
to deal with the problem, such as had arisen fiom the South African Pegging 
Legislation, by the rule-making powers given to them by the ouginal Act. he 
said that the bill was of general applicability and the Council would be well advised 
to deal with the bill without discussing tne crouth African situation, which the 
House had already discussed. Pandit Eunzru was doubtful of the eSeotivenefaS ot 
the legislation. He said that the crux of the problem la5’ whether theyiu India, could 
deprive any South African of his franchise. He maintained that they could not 
under the Government of India Act, 1935 . The same thing applied to South Atricans 
holding ofiBlce in India. Under the Government ot India Act, Indian legislatures 
were powerless to dismiss them, evtn if they wanted to do so. He urged that the 
Goveinment should approach His Majesty’s Government tor amentlmeut of the 
Government of India Act. This demand of Pandit Kiinzru was supported by 
other speakers, all of whom urged that the Goveinment ot India^ Am fehoula be amen- 
ded forthwith to make retaliation against South Atiica effective. Mr. Bozman^ 
replying to the debate, pointed out that the bill was of general application and was 
not specifically directed against South Africa He wanted the House to realise 
the likely repercussions of such a statutory provision in other parts ot the Empire. He 
admitted the correctness of the position stated by Pandit Eunziu in regard to 
franchise and holding office under the Government ot India Act and 
said that the Goveinment had taken note of the views expressed in 
the House to day, particularly in regard to their approaching His Majesty’s 
Government for an amendment of the Government of India Act. Dr, Khare said .that 
the bill will be enforced at once. He admitted that it did^ not go a long way to 
deal with the problem facing them, but he wanted the Council to realise that India 
was a dependency, while South Africa was an independent dominion. There were 
all the disabilities resulting from the political status of India to which they must 
not shut their eyes. The Council passed the bill and adjourned till August 12. 

Debate on the Food Situation 

12th. AUGUST -The Council of State discussed the food situation to-day. 
Major-General PTood, initiating the discussion, made a comprehensive survey of 
the food problem and examined the reasons for an insufficient degree of success of 
Government’s policy in the last six months* General Wood postulated that what- 
ever the food policy might be in the country, there was but one instrument and 
one machinery for the execution of that policy, namely, the administrative organi- 
sations of the provinces and States He added ‘T wish to make it clear that not 
only have the Central Government no executive instrument on machinery for the 
execution of food administration, but that it would be improper for the Centre to 
attempt to build up such an instrument and impossible to do so, even were it 
deemed desirable to do so. He held that, while the Centre could plan, co-ordinate 
assist and direct, it was dependent for execution on the administrations of the 
provinces and States, it meant that the measure of success of food administration 
in India depended, in the aggregate and in the ultimate resort, on the efficiency or 
otherwise of food administration by the provinces and States. Side by side. 
General Wood stressed the imporlance of physical control aa a basis for all other 
forms of control. 

The first problem to be faced, he said, was how to secure an adequate fiow of 
foodgrains. He would not grudge the cultivator the little extra that circumfatauces 
now permitted him to eat. There, however, remained the extremely difficult 
problem of ensuiing that the cultivator did not withhold more than lie required, 
in this connection General Wood felt that the big zamindars and landowners of this 
country had not appreciated the extent to which it had been put in their power to 
assist India in her food difficulties to-day. He added : “If the bigger man hoards 
liis stock ior a higher price it will not be without Us effects on the smaller man. 
In this first stage of physical control, the big landowners and zamindars hftve a 
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responsibility, I am speaking in my personal capacity and I hope the future will 
show a better leadership than has been apparent in the last six months/* Procee- 
dinir, General Wood said that the Centra! Government had the prime respons- 
bility that mustiest on the Centre alone o£ distributing the surplus of the provinces 
and States. He, however, explained that the portion that was handed over by the 
Central Government to a deficient province was but a small fraction of the totality 
of its requirements. Arguing from this, General Wood maintained 
that the salvation of a province or a State did not lie in a species of 
chaiity handed out by the Centre. The major portion of their salvation 
lay within their own boundaries. Dealing with Bengal, General Wood said that 
in addition to the assistance brought to Bengal by free trade, the Government of 
India had delivered to that province over one train a day of foodgrains from 
Janaiy 1 ‘.to July 31. To turn to the future, “Aus’’ crop was beginning to be 
harvested and would progresively come into the market dining September. This 
rice crop, if shared at one pound per head per day, will provide fully for the 
requirements of the sixty million people of Bengal for upwards of ninety days 
it the domestic resources of the province were brought under some form of control- 
led distribution. 

Eai Bahadur Lula Bain Saran Bass comdemned the piesent system of 
purchases by the Government and suggested that the whole crop should be pur- 
chased by the Government and then distribution made, in accordance with the 
advice of a committee of officials and publicmen, which should ^ be constituted for 
the purpose. Lala Earn Saran also referred to a responsible Minister of the Punjab 
having lectured to Zamindars to hoard stocks and not to bring them to market, 
and a^-kcd what the Government of India had done to meet this open challenge to 
the Central Government. He wondered why no action had been taken. 

Mr, if. N, Dalai said the food situation in the country was very seriou s. 
Food riots once they started, he warned, might become a greater menace to India 
than even Japanese aggression. Mr. Dalai asked the Government of India to give 
up all considerations ot provincial autonomy, when the question of the life and 
death of so many people was before them, and also to lay aside excuses of lack of 
shipping space. Government should import; foodgrains and also import more 
agricultural machinery. 

8tr Buta Singh stated that in the Punjab agents coming from deficit provinces 
had been buying wheat freely at an average rate of about Es. 10 per annum. The 
overhead charges of taking the same to distances of 1.000 miles came to about 
Es. 2*8 per maund. He understood that flour in Calcutta was selling at 
Es. 35 or above per maund. He, therefore, liked to ask the Government as to who 
pocketed the enormous difference between the buying price in the Punjab 
and the selling price in Calcutta. Proceeding, Sir Buta bingh 
said the Punjab would not like to sell cheaply to traders and so enable 
them to make enormous profits at the cost of the cultivator. If they 
could be assured that prices in deficit areas would be controlled and that 
dying people would get their food at actual purchase prices plus freight and essential 
minimum overhead charges, then this province would be happy to be selling at 
prices far below those prevailing in Bengal. He strongly refuted the charge that 
cultivators in the Punjab were hoarding wheat with a view to profiteering. 

Mr. K. Roy Chaudhury said Bengal had fallen on very evil days. They 
had cyclones and floods and the crops were affected. He urged that famine should 
be declared in the province. 

Ool. Sir Hlssamuddin asked the Government to consider the feasibility of 
gradually introducing free trade throughout India as the means of ensuring steady 
supply, thereby bringing down the general price level. 

Sir David D^vadosa complained that Government had been all along under 
the impression that food was no problem for India. Even the Eationing Expert, 
recently ^brought from England before he literally landed in the country, expressed 
his opinion that there was no shortage,^ but the country suffered from hoarding. 
Where are the hoarded stocks, asked Sir David. Had Government discovered them 
and had they punished the hoarders ? He r< ferred to the serious outbreak of 
cholera in Malabar and other parts of the Ma Iras presidency and said owing to 
malnutrition, the people had no stamina to sist the disease. He said it was 
time that Government stopped thinking of prestige and rules and regulations. They 
shotild rush food to the distress areas, and import foodstuffs from outside to meet 
the ffiiortage in the country. 
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Sir A, P* Fatro regretted that while both the urban and rural population 
were Buffering, a certain class of people were taking advantage of the situation and 
exploiting it to their own ends. He failed to find a proper appreciation of the 
condition in the rural areas in the speeches of the Food Blember in the ABsembly 
and the Food Secretary in the Council this morning* He urged the Central 

Government to strongly advise the provinces to move in the matter and relieve 

distress in the rural areas. 

Sir Jogendra Singh, Blember, Education, Health and Lands, said : We 

complain of high prices of foodstiiffe. The fact is that we, the educated clashes, 
have done Httle to improve rural conditions and to modernise production. We 
have been caught by the war with the lesult that normal channels of trade have ceasfd 
to flow. Sir Jogendra announced that his department were preparing raateiial for 
committees which would plan a programme of rural reconstruction. The hduca- 
tional Adviser was engaged in collecting material for a programme of education, 
both literary and technical. An agricultural committee would be at work from 

about November 1, this year. 

BIr, Hos<iain Imam deplored that the Food Department which was essentially 
responsible for maintaining the home front had been made a shuttle cock. He 
felt that they could not get a fair deal when there was no security of tenure for 
the members holding the portfolio. Referring to the present crisis, Bir, Hossain 
Imam asserted that as much as Rs. 3,15 lakhs worth of foodgrains had been expected 
during Blarch on private account, the figures for April, being Rs. 3,54 lakhs. The 
export of foodgrains during 1942-43 were worth Rs, 47 crores. 

The Maharajhumar of Nashi'pur claimed that export of rice from India and 
storage of food for the defence services had contributed to the present situation. In 
his opinion purchase of the whole stock by the Government and distribution to the 
entire population of the province by a system of control and rationing was the only 
remedy to meet the situation in Bengal. 

Blessrs. Kumar Shankar Bay Chawdhmy, AH Ashgar and N, K, Das also 
participated in the debate. BIr. Das complained that Orissa had suffered by 
sudden introduction of free trade. Large number of people from the neigh- 
bouring province of Bengal invaded his province and bought up stock at high 
prices. He disputed the claim that Orissa was a surplus province. 

ISth. AUGUST Blr. AT. K, Das, continuing his speech from yesteiday, said 
there were visible signs of scarcity iu Orissa also. He considered that the situation 
in Bengal had arisen on account of natural calamities, exports to Ceylon and huge 
military purchases. He stressed the need of a vigorous policy in respect of the 
grow-m 01 e-food campaign. Sir Bamuni Menon said that while he thought that the 
Central Government could not be held solely responsible for past mistakes, no 
useful purpose would be served in tiying to apportion blame. Ihe immediate task 
was to direct all efforts to solve the problem. 

B, B, S. K, Das said that it was due to lack of foresight on the part of the 
Government that Bengal had been placed in its present position. He had seen peo- 
ple in Calcutta going through the contents of the dustbins in search of a few pie- 
ces of food. He admitted that the mihtaiy bad to be properly fed, but they should 
make purchases in excess of their needs, especially in these days of distress. He 
wanted the Government of India to declare famine in Bengal and institute control 
over stocks and prices. 

Pandit Hirdaynath Kunzru asserted that it was the want of a food policy by 
the Government of India which was responsible for the present food crisis in the 
country. Referring to the constitutional issue, the Pandit said that the Govern- 
ment of India were not so helpless as they made the people believe. He said sure- 
ly if the Government were all powerful to keep Blr. Gandhi in detention and pre- 
vent all contacts with him, they could also compel the Provincial Governments to 
follow their central food policy. He referied to the amendments of the (Govern- 
ment of India Act and declaration of emergency by the Governor-General after the 
outbreak of the war. The powers given to the Governor-General, he said, were in- 
tended to be used in a crisis like that of food and he failed to understand why 
they were not being used . The Pandit urged for a radical change in the Govern - 
of India's policy to secure better co-operation with the people and provinces of 
India. The establishment of National Government would solve the problem, he 
said. He wanted a central purchasing agency with a businessman at its head and 
urged that the Government should •set aside legal difficulties end stand up as the 
GOTernment of the country and not merely as the servant of provincial Governments. 
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An earnest ap<)eal for co-operation and help was made by the new Food Mem- 
ber, Sir Jxwila Prasad Srirastam, He said : ‘Tn the name^ of our country, I 
appeal, may I demand co-operation and help ? In this task, without the help of my 
colleaj^ues, without the iullesfe co-operation of the public and their leaders and their 
Government, nothing ccn be accomj lishrd. I will not spare myself or my depart- 
ment, ill seekino; the job throiiji,U* He condnued ; ‘T wish to democratize the 
department in the sen^^e that it must woik in accoi dance with the wishes of the 

people, for whose btneht. it exists. At the same time, it will not hesitate to re- 

inforce ruthlessly any measure which may he necessary and to crush any iudividuul 
or corporation who se^'k to pr<4} the sufferings of the many. I will not hesi- 
tate to enforce an all-Iiid a i obey in a vita! matter of this kind, I am determined 
not to give iij to complaccnf*y or defeatism. With God’s help i promise that nothing 
will be left undone to jret the results that the country demands. And 1 am sine that 
I have your hupi'ort and co-operation in this tremendous task (cheers). As for importing 
foodgrains into India, he F*dd that he entirely a^iccd with the suggestions and 
would use his b^st endr^avoura for that purpose. He disclosed that Mis Majesty’s 
Government had been a]>})rooehed on the subject. He however warned the 
Council that th^ matter did nut rest wi‘h him. The provision of shipinng and 

foreign exciiunge were bome of the diihculties but he said that he would do 

his best, ^5nlilu^ly, the |ro\iHon of more consumeis’ goods for the cultivator was 
having his fullest siipi ort, Lasily, he welcomed the suggestion that landlords and 
those who liad a intake in the eouhtiyfeide should take a larger and more direct 
interest in tlie growing and procUiement of food and it was his Intention to see 
how best they could harness them to that ei.d. 

Control and more contiol until complete rationing was achieved was the 
policy of the Government of India, declared Major-General Wood, Food fc?ecretary, 
winding up the debate. 'Ihis plan of the Governmnit has been unfolded to the 
public and lie was at a loss to understand why Goveinment were being accused of 
not disclosing their fuiure plan, Mijor-Geneial Wood made leference to free-trade 
and said that it should bo lecngnised that it did not necessarily mean the free 
buying and selling of good^ ; it also meant freedom in the matter of transport, 
availability of transport and other coubidcrations and to talk of free trade in con- 
ditions that obtained in war and as applying in this country was a misnomer. It 
could be only a partial free trade and under it, the easiest outlet the longest purse, 
would win. The Council then adjourned. 

Ex POET OF Bice from Calcutta 

I4tb. AUGUST; — In the Council of State to-day, the Chairman, 8%r David 
Devadoss, wbo pictided in the absence of the President, Sir Manechji Dadahhoy 
said that he could not admit Mr. V, F, Kaliker^s adjournment mution to discuss 
the failure of the Governmont to stop expoit of a laige consignment of rice from 
Calcutta to South Afxica. Si^r David explained that a chairman had all the powers 
of the President only inside the House, bat bad no authority to admit questions, 
resolutions and adjournment motions, notice of which was usually given before 
the House met. He, therefore, could not admit the adjournment motion, which 
was tabled just before the meeting started to-day* He would leave it to the dis- 
cretion of the President and the motion, if admitted, could come up at the next 
meeting. Adjourning the House till Fiiday, the Chairman said that if an earlier 
meeting was desired, members would be notified. 

Delhi University Bill 

2 Sth AUGUST The Council of Btate took up the consideration of the Delhi 
University Bill to-day, as passed by the Central Assembly. The Education member, Sir 
Joginp'n Smgh making the motion claimed that the fundamental educational 
principles which found sanction in the Bill had not been challenged ; and the 
controversy ranged round other aspects which had no direct relation with education. 
The main object of the Bill and of the reorganisation scheme, he said, was to create 
in Delhi, the capital city, an All-India University of the first rank, which would 
set a standaid for other universities to follow. Proceeding, Sir Jogindra Singh said 
that the most important feature of the Bill was the three-year degree course. The 
advantages of such a change were obvious* It would give the high schools a higher 
standard of scholarship and better qualifiicd teachers ; it would give the universities 
better prepared and generally more mature students* Sir Bamunni Menon strongly 
opposed the creation of the All-India University at Delhi on the immense scale 
which as far as he could gatlier, was contemplated in the Delhi University sehcrael 
when vast areas of illiteracy remained in India, requiring to be reclaimed, He said 
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that it would be absolutely uiijustidable to spend the tax-payers’ money on what 
could bo characterised m ‘Svhite elei»hant in academic robes” in Delhi. Mr Eoomtn 
Imam criticised the C4o\erunieut for not circulating the Bill and not refeiruiij; it to a 
joint select oo.uirt it tcf of both the Houses, Mr. P N. Sapru could not comUaui that 
the Bill was not timely or opj ortune. He, however, felt that a prejudice hoi been 
created against the Bill from the outset. The Bill did not only give effect to the 
three-year degree couise, but .*• a.M^td the character and the" constitution of the 
University, 

31st. AUGUST :—Ti e Conn ‘il of State passed the Delhi University Bill to-day. 
Thirty two ameniinents were GiPiUseed to-day, all of which were rejected by the 
Cou'icil. On the amendment rtlaiing to colleges being situated in close proximi’y 
to one another and to the Uni orsity, Mr, John Sarqeni declaied that the University 
woiild tive the mi.st ‘■ympathctic consideiation to the question of conveyance for non- 
resident students. Moving that the Bill be passtd, Sir Jogindra S{ 7 igh “As 

days pass and a new^ world takes shat^e it is my hope that, communities in all 
spheres of life will take their proper share as sons of India”. Mr. P. X Saprn 
stressed the im]‘Ortance of Indian languages and physical education. Mr. 
Kahkar crit.jci'-ed tiie lack of provision for migratiou of students. 
Sardar Bahadur Soh\a Simji criticised the attitude of the Muslim League 
on the Bill. Mr. Balf^ah osse'hd that the hopes expressed by the Government 
would not ne i*ah <'0 unle'S the legitimate rights of the minorities were adequately 
safeguarded in the Um\ i-l y, Mr. Bobsain Imam hoped that the Government 
would not slicp ii\ov [ e demands of minorities but would soon translate their 
undertaking mio a iMMily, Pandit Knmru urged that the Government should 
bring in necessaiy legislation to give statutory status to the Board of Secondary 
Education in Dd‘*i. Sir Jo'jhvlra Singh, winding up the discussion, declared thui 
he had been .deuding tlcit th* Centre must have control over education and he 
would d.o his best to S{;.lui^ funds for education in the country. The Bill was passed. 

Food Situation in Bengal 

The Council devoted the test of the afternoon to discussing Pandit Kunzru^s 
adjourn ni cut motion i elating to the Central Government’s ban on the publication 
of Dr, S. P. Mookerji's statement on the food situation in Bengal. Pandit Kunzni, 
making liia motion, referred to the recent publication by the ^StaUsmavd of 
pictu os of Bengal distress over foodgrains. If the Government of India, he 
argued, did not desii^ publication of any news concerning Bengal distress, why 
did tiiey permit .the publication of pictures by the 'Staiesmard which^ had created 
deep impression on the minds of the Indian public. Pandit Kunzru claimed that Dr. ^ 
Mookerji^s stattment was not such as would have created panic in the country. ’ 
He deplored the lack of uniformity of censorship. Mr. Kalikar was likewise 
surprised that when photograiihs were allowed to be published why should the 
Governmeut have buinod th? publication of Dr. MonkerjTs statement ? Mr, P N, 
Sapru a.-stocrted tuut the Government had not taken any effective step to relieve 
distress m Beiigul. Mr. Hossahi Imam claimed that the statement of Dr. Mookerji 
was most improper. Dr. aio,)kerji tried to make political capital even out of the 
distress of the people. At the same time he could not condone the Government 
for letting pictures of Bengal distress be published and ban the publication of the 
statement. Mr, S. Hoy Chowdhury and Eai Bahadur Mam Saran Baa further 
suppoited the motion. Eai Bahadur Earn Baran Das asked the Government w'hy 
were they sleeping after the Burma rice supplies had been cut oiT. The Govern- 
ment should have ])ieserved rice supplies, instead of exporting it to countries 
outside India. The Home {Secretary, Mr. Mr Conran Smith, replying to the debate, 
referred to member.^ ciiticising the food policy instead of confining their remarks 
to the motion befoie the House. Mr. Hossain Imam, for instance, he said had 
condemned the statement of Dr. Mookerji and at the same time had asked nhe 
Government to get out. He did not know which Government he meant, 

Mr. Hosaam Imam : Government of India. 

Mr, Hoy Chowdhury : ISo. the Bengal Government must get out first. 

Eeferrmg to Dr. Mookerji’s statement, Mr. Conran^Smith pid ^at a summary 
of the stalcment was put out by the leading news agencies, The Chief Press 
Adviser, when he saw 'the full text of the statement, was^ of the opinion that it 
contained certain objectionable passages, which exploited the food situation for 
political purpose. The Chief Press Adviser, therefore, advised the newspapers not 
to publish the statement outside Bengal. The summary of the statement, however, 
was published in many newspapers. There were passages in the statement ^to 

II 
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which no objection oonld be taken and it was significant that only snch passages 
were published in two of Bengal papers, namely the ^Hindustan Standard' and 
'Advance,^ Mr. Conran -Smith referred to the ‘^Muslim correspondent of the 
Statesman' P who had desenbed the statement as heavily loaded against the Bengal 
Ministry without any concrete and helpful suggestion for the relief of the Bengal 
distress, Ko member of the House, said the Home Secretary, had made any 
concrete suggestion for the Bengal Belief. Government had no objection to state- 
ments being published on the Bengal situation, but in the present times of war, utmost 
care and restraint was essential for the safety of the countiy. Nothing should be 
done to endanger the safety of the country. Mr. Padshah did not feel justified 
to support an attack Olathe Bengal Ministry. The motion was talked out and 
the Council adjourned *sme dieJ 

Autumn Session — New Delhi — 15 to 24 November 1943 

Monetary Help to Bengal 

, The autumn session of the Council of State commenced at New Delhi on 
the November 1943 and continued till the 24th. November. The President read 
His Excellency the Viceroy's message to the Legislature. Thin was in teims similar 
to the one sent to the Assembly on the opening day. The members of the Progressive 
and l^fuslim League parties remained seated. 

17tb. NOVEMBER The Council of State discussed non-official resolutions 
today, Mr. Hossain Imam's resolution urging a gp nt ot Ba. 1 crore or more to 
Bengal to meet the present emergency of food shortage occupied tne House for the 
better part of the day. Mr. Hossain *Imam was suj^porUd by M*. Padshah, Kumar 
Shankar Roy Chawdhury and Bai B-ffiadur Srinaram. Sir A* P* Patro and 
Mr. Dalai opposed the resolution while Mr. J. B, Burder felt tbat^ the resolution 
was premature. Mr. Q. E. Jones^ Finance Secretary, d’d not agree with Mr. Hossain 
Imam that sympathy with Bengal did not mean anything unless it was accom- 
panied with money Mr, Jones wanted the Council to visualise the effect of 
pouring money into famine-affected areas of Bengal It would lead to further 
inflation, he said. The problem in Bengal was to get on with the job. It would 
be premature to say that the Centre would step in and meet the deficit in Bengal 
budget, he said, 'rhe resolution was withdrawn. 

The Oauncil next passed Mr. F. N. Sapru's resolution asking the Government 
to keep in view the necessity of finding funds for educational expansion and 

S ublic health improvement in India. Mr, Sapru had originally urged for the 
uildlng up of a reconstruction fund for the purpose, but when the Government 
spokesmen, Mr, C, E. Jones explained Government difiiculties in accepting the 
principle of making bloc allocauons for individual purposes at this juncture, 
^tr. Sapru altered ihe text of his resolution and the House agreed to pass it in 
the amended form. The amended resolution instead of advancing a proposal, for 
a reconstruction fund, urged the Government “to keep in view the necessity of 
finding funds for the purpose”. 

Before adjournment Pandit Kunzru moved his resolution urging the removal 
of restrictions on the publicution of news not relating to the war and in particular 
news relating to the internal political conditions and the economic well-being of 
the people. 

Debate on tbe Food Situation 

19th, NOVEMBER -The Council of State began the three-day debate on food situa- 
tion in the country to-day. Mr. B* JS. Sew, initiating discussion, traced the history of 
food crisis in Bengal and the steps the Central Government had taken to meet 
the crisis. The key to the problem in Bengal is not so much what we can send 
from outside : and under the most favourame conditions we can serd only limited 
quantities compared to the total productiou which is available within tbe province ; but 
Qie extent to which we are able to restore public confidenee which has yet to 
recover from the shocks it had received and get the marketable surplus of tbe 
Icmal produce resume its normal flow.” On the question of procurement Mr. Sen 
disclo^d that the Government of India intend to examine the possibility of 
establishing central foodgrains monopoly which was re/ogtiised to be the only 
completely satisfactory solution. Meanwhile procurement for domestic requirements 
and lor export must continue to be carried out by Local Government agencies 
under general supervision. Mr. Sen declared that the Government of India were 
watehmg with equal care the situation in other seriously deficit areas in India, 
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fiuch as Travancore, Cochin. Deccan States and Bombay, the Ceded Districts of 
Madras and the cyclone-adected districts of Orissa and were taking all possible 
relief measures for them. 

Sir A. P. Pu^ro regretted that famine had been made the sport of politics in 
Bengal. He thought the two parties were fighting for power and the result 
was that the people were starving. It was a crime to gamble with human lives and 
the country’s safety. He said that the provincial Government having proved 
inefficient, the military ought to have been requested to assist many mouths ago. 

Sir Sobha Singh said the Bengal famine had exposed the constitutional defects 
inherent in the Government of India Act 1935. By becoming autonomous units, 
the provincial Governments had become self-sufficient and insular in their outlook, 
regardless of the good of the country. He suggested that the greater part of the land 
under Jute cultivation should be switched over to the rice crop. 

Dr, B, AT. Kunzru in a speech lasting an hour and a half, gave an account 
of the scenes he bad witnessed in Bengal and Orissa, and observed that if the truth 
had been told earlier, the situation would not have deteriorated to the extent it 
did . Whoever bad controlled the news about Bengal, had done a very serious 
injustice to that province. Dr. Kunzru emphasised that His Majesty’s Government 
should arrange to supply to India a million and a half tons of foodgraius, as had 
been suggested in the Gregory Eeport, and unless that was done, the Gregory plan, 
he thought, would break down. 

Both the Fazlul Haque and Nazimuddin Ministries did not comprehend the 
magnitude of the calamity that was appioaching, said Dr. Kunzru. It was clear 
that up to July the ministers, according to their public statements, did not realise 
the gravity of the situtation. The speaker put the estimate of deaths at much 
more than 50.000 per week in Bengal alone, and said : ‘Winter is fast, approaching 
and famished and weakened people, unable to stand exposure to cold, will die 
in greater numbers, unless immediate steps are taken to provide them with warm 
clothing.” The aman crop, Dr. Kunzru hoped, would greatly mitigate suffering, 
but there were yet two months more before it would be available. He warned that 
if any attempt was made to purchase a large part of this crop and the people made 
to feel that the Government were removing the crop to Calcutta or elsewhere, 
a more serious situation would arise. Dr. Kunzru thought that the Government of 
India would have taken direct and immediate interest in the situation, had famine 
occurred in the “martial” Punjab. Further, the Bengalis were too quiet and 
submissive a people. “Had-^tbey asserted their will to live, I am sure, their troubles 
would have been attended to earlier.” Dr. Kunzru strongly urged the Govern- 
ment to formulate special plans and take special measures to rehabilitate those un- 
fortunate people who had been reduced to beggary. He did not find any reference to this 
aspect of the problem in the Government statements made so far. He asked 
the Government to explain what bad happened to the proposal of rationing 
Calcutta, In his opinion all towns in Bengal with a population of 25,000 or over 
should be rationed. As regards the transport of food into the districts, much 
more energetic measures had to be taken. There was nothing to indicate that 
any special effort was being made to co-ordinate various methods of transport 
and to make full use of the waterways of Bengal. He emphasised the need of 
bringing down the prices of foodstuffs to the ordinary requirements of villagers and 
stressed the implementation of the Gregory recommendations with regard 
to the adequate supply of manure and importation of tractors etc. Turning to 
the question of provincial autonomy. Dr. Kunzru observed ‘‘We have thought 
too much of the independence of the Provinces and too little of the welmre 
of the people.” The constitutional technicalities should not stand 
in the way. The question of food supply should be tackled as a whole and no 
province should be free to deal with it as it likes. He suggested the appointment 
of an agricultural committee to lay down plans and co-ordinate the efforts of the 
provincial Governments in carrying them out. ^ He believed in the economic 
unity of India and unless this unity was maintained, he said “we shall face 
greater disasters than any hitherto.” He asked everyone to take account of the 
warning that there would be a general food shortage all over the world after the 
war. Earlier in his speech, Dr. Kunzru referred to famine in the other parts of 
India, namely, Malabar, Travancore, and Orissa, and said that distress in these 
parts had been overshadowed by the distress in Bengal. He asked the Government 
of India “to revise the quota exports from Orissa, determine the province’s needs 
sympathetically and adopt measures for the restoration of normal conditions there.” 
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20th. NOVEMBER -.—Theoretically, at any rate a country such as India, with a 
comparatively small percentage of deficit, should not have to ruly on other 
countries fnr food, certainly not for grain: Either by increasing production or by 
decreasing consumption* it 15 our duty to balance onr account,” declaird Mr. B, 
H, Parker, opening the second day’s famine debate to-day. -‘As u is necessary 
to plan for years ahead, it is by no means too late for the Government to 
introduce rationing in Delhi as an example, and I hope that they will do.” 
Referring to the statements in the press and in the Assembly about him as “an 
honest Briton who has confessed to the crime of hoarding,” IVh*. Parker pleaded 
guilty to the accusation of honesty, but not to the crime of hoaiding for, the 
kind of hoarding to which he made reference in the House during the last debate 
was the very necessary and proper organisation of food supplies for employees. 
The pity, he said, was that the Government failed to do for the people generally 
what certain employees did do for their employees. 

Mr. M, Dalai declared that the only possible short-term method of 
relieving distress was importation and equitable distribution. He warned the 
Government that Bombay was not out of danger yet and if there were not 
sufficient reserve for other provinces, Bombay’s late might be the same as Bengal’s. 
Emphasising the need for increased production in the country, Mr. Dalai urged the 
formation of something in the nature of a ‘‘land army,” with modern equipment, 
to prodirce more food, and recommended large-scale subsidies to producers. 

Mr. P. N, 8apru said the central question was that when it was found that 
the provinces had their own views in the matter of food, what did the Government 
of India do to see that its policies were enforced ? One could not get away from 
the fact that the Oentral Government and Indian members of that Government 
failed in their duty to inform -His Majesty’s Government ot the real state of 
affairs. He strongly criticised the Fazlul Haq as well as the Nazimuddin Ministry, 
The whole story regarding Bengal was one of m?iddl«, bungling and desire to 
stick to ollice on the part of everyone concerned, he said. 

Mr. Mossavi Imam, at this stage, placed before Mr. Sapru a newspaper 
containing the explanation to which he had referred earlier. Mr. Sapru took the 
newspaper and fiung it impatiently aside, whereupon Mr, Hosmin Imam excitedly 
explained, “This attitude of mind is responsible for India’s slavery.” 

Mr. Sapru went on to declare that it was not speeches but action that would 
make the Moslem League Party respected. He emphasised that for a considerable 
period, the Food Department was under the control of Lord Linlithgow and it is 
a strange commentary that the Viceroy did not visit Bengal, Mr. fi^apru supposed 
that Lord Linlithgow’s desire probably was that his successor might get credit for 
having done what he did not do himself, because on the political side there was 
not much to be expected 

Mr% F. F. KaUker thought that the present, calamity in Bengal has occurred on 
account of mal-administration by the provincial Government, inaction on the part 
of the Government of India and neglect of the British Government. Mr. Kaliker 
urg d that if surplus provinces did not carry out the policies of the Government 
of India, they should be forced to do so, and for this purpose, even amendments 
should be made in the ^ Government of India Act. Confidence in Bengal 
could only be restored if there was a coalition ministry in that province, 
representative of all groups and parties, as had been suggested by Dr. Shyama 
Prasad Alookherjee. 

'Ihe Maharaja of Darbhanga complained that people connected with agricul- 
ture had never been consulted seriously and Government alwayjs looked to the 
West and nor. to this country for curing India’s ills. Government expeiiments, 
he said, had been signal failures. He emphasised the need of making full uFe of 
the administrative machinery of the landlords, which keeps close and direct touch 
with the cultivators. These indigenous agencies would be mueli more efficient than 
Government- officials, both in the matter of piocurement and distribution. He 
trusted that Government would stop pumping out paper currency into the couutrv 
and adopt fiscal devices to check inflation. 

Sir Gppalaswamy Aiyengar severely criticised the mortality statistics in 
Bengal and claiined that even if the figure of 58,000 cited by the Food Member 
were correct, It was too staggering a figure for the country. He referred to past 
famines in one of whioh he himself was an administrative officer and said that 
Mrangemente were such that not a single life was lost on account of starvation 
It ^ scandal of the first magnitude and should be thoroughly 
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Sir Bnta Singh said that requisitioning in a province like the Punjab would 
definitely do more harm than good and, if compulsion were emidoyed, the food- 
grains would disappear again. Sir Buta Singh said : ‘The impression is growing 
tuat the financial policy of the Government of India is to deprive the cuitivators 
of their legitimater dues, that it is anti -industrial and the development of industry 
has been choked in the name of deflation. The impression is gaining siiengtn ancl 
may have serious repercussions. 

The Agriculture Member, Sir Jogendra Swgh dwelt on the progress of the 
“Grow More Food” campaign. The Agriculture Member claimed that the cultivated 
land was already over-crowded and “salvation of India lay in diverting at least” 
30 per cent of rural population to industries. This brought him to the question 
of industrialisation, for which purpose, he said, it was necessaiy that there should 
be a rise in the purchasing power of the masses. He agreed that there should be 
an all-India plain for education and agriculture, but constitutional difficulties 
stood in the way of the Centre dictating to provinces on those subjects. The whole 
thing, he claimed, depended on money and they should do their best to make 
money more productive. He warned the house that the foundation of life in 
India rested on agriculture for which planning was urgently needed. He argued 
for constructive programme for agriculture in this country. 

Mr, M, L, Das dwelt on conditions in Assam, which, he said, were acnie. 
He urged that the Government of India should take the situation in Assam into 
serious consideration and take steps to give relief, Mr. Padshah supported the 
amendment asking for the appointment of a Royal Commission to enquire 
into all the allegations and charges and counter-charges hurled by different bodies 
and persons. The House then adjourned, 

28rd. NOVEMBER On the third day of the debate, Sir JwaJa Prasad Srn^as^ 
tava, Food Member, referring to the demand for enquiry, reiterated his statement made 
in the Assembly that the Government could not accede to the proposal at the present 
time. He was prepared to accept the amendment tabled by Mr. Parker^ The Food 
Member said : “We have been in closest consultation with the Government of 
Bengal on their *Aman* procurement scheme and we have come to the following 
conclusions Although there is in prospect a very large crop, it may be that fear 
for the future will operate to influence cultivators to hold on their stocks and not 
bring them freely to market. We consider, therefore, that one of our primary 
objects in d aling with this matter should be to endeavour to re-establish confidence 
in the countryside that no undue demand going to be made on the cultivators own 
necessary supplies. To this end, we propose to reduce to the minimum the 
amount which the Government procurement agency will be forced to procure in 
the early stairea of the season and for that reason we propose to continue the 
importation of foodgrains into Bengal in quantities equivalent to the requiieiuints 
of Calcutta. Supplies to deficit districts will be made by linking traders m the 
deficit district for the purpose of procurement of specific quotas from surplus 
districts. It will, therefore, remain for the Government purchasing agency to 
procure only requirements of essential services outside Calcutta, of any rationed 
areas outside Calcutta, and a certain quantity for a provincial reserve to meet 
emergent, demand. The Government procurement organization will, in effect, exert 
no undue piessure on the market. The main danger to the success of such a 
system is speculative buying. This is proposed to be controlled by rigorous rein- 
forcement of the Foodgrains Oontrjol Order and the control of movement. The 
Government of Bengal intend to encourage the cultivator to bring his surplus to 
the market by a widespread propaganda campaign and every endeavour will also 
be made to make available in the rural areas greater supply of consumers goods. 

Referring to rehabilitation of distress areas, the Food Member, pressing his 
personal views said ; “We must be prepared to assist these people, in case of 
necessity, with loans or gratuitous help in securing cattle, utensils, clothing and 
implements for their livelihood.” As for rationing in Delhi, Sir Jwala Prasad 
said that they had already taken up the question, and their rationing adviser bad 
consultations with tiie Delhi authorities It was their intention to introduce rationing 
on full scale in this city, from the Viceroy downwards, as soon as the scheme 
could be prepared and put into execution, 

Mr. Hossain Imam would not like to make political capital out of BengaFs 
tragedy. Framing his charge sheet for the present Bengal crisis, he placed the 
IBengal press in the forefront and accused it for not disclosing the correct facts till 
the League Ministry came into office. Then it was too late, he said, Mr, Imam 
charged Fazl-ul-Huq-Mookerjl combine, with conspiracy of silence and for 
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mishandling? the situation* He coupled the Governor of Bengal with them for 
not disclosing the real facts of the Bengal situation. He said that the Governor 
of Bengal had full facts before him and he should have known what was in store 
for Bengal. Mr. N. E. fcSarkar, the first Food Alember also, he said, joined the 
conspiracy of silence. Lastly, he criticised the conduct of the person who held the 
food portfolio after Mr. Sircar had resigned. Proceeding, he criticised the Transport 
Department, which had failed to secure ships even on the Indian water. Some 
of these ships, he alleged, were plying for pilgrim traffic between Egypt and 
Arabia, instead of carryinyc food for this country. 

Pandit Kunzrii : What about the part played by the present ministry from 
May to July ? The present Ministry took steps to prevent newspapers from 
publishing news about Bengal. 

Mr. Bossain Imam : “I will deal with that in my own time.” He asserted 
that the storm broke up on April 24 when the present ministry took office. 
Proper signals were given to start all sorts of propaganda to discredit the ministry, 
Mr. Hossain Imam wanted the House to stand up with him against any attack 
on provincial autonomy. He claimed that the recent orders under Section 126 A on 
the Sind Government to maintain its price control was an attack on provincial 
autonomy. 

Mr. P, N. Sapru : *‘Why does not the Sind Government resign on that 

issue 

Mr. Bossain Imam : “We stick to our guns. You resigned and now you 
come before the Government begging for the release of your leaders. We are more 
realistic.” 

Pandit Kanzru : “You stick to offices.” 

Making his concrete suggestions, Mr. Hossain Imam said that the price of 
agricultural products should not be fixed arbitrarily. The Government should fix 
only floor and ceiling prices and leave exact determination of prices to the provinces. 
Furthermore, the price fixation by the centre should be done in consultation with 
the interests concerned. The Central Government should also disclose its own 
procurement plans. Lastly he wanted a reduction in acreage under jute cultivation 
and a cess to improve irrigation in Western Bengal. 

Rai Bahadur Ramsarandas wanted to know why the consignments lof food- 
grains to India were stopped in last summer. Referring to the Punjab, he said that 
the prices had risen there because the Government failed to import foodgrains. 
Regarding the “grow-more-food” campaign, he regretted that while the campaign 
was on, the agricultural implements and cattle had become scare. He urged that 
the Government should take land revenue both in cash and kind and the Govern- 
ment should speed up imports of foodgrains into India. 

Mr. B, R. §e», winding up the debate, denied the allegations that to meit the 
needs of Bengal the interests of the. people of certain districts of Orissa, affected by 
cyclone, had been saciificed. He said that the most hopeful aspect of the local 
situation was the bumper “Aman” crop, the harvesting of which had already com- 
menced. Referring to the army purchases, Mr. Sen said that the total requirements 
of the defence services amount^ to 6,51,000 tons a year, of which wheat constituted 
5,00,000 tons and rice 1,50,000 tons. In other words the requirements of the defence 
set vices amounted to only 1,2 per cent of the total production of foodgrains of 
India* It was not a net addition to the demand on Indian resources. The Indian 
soldier would have eaten even if he remained in the village, though as a soldier he 
might eat a little more. Mr. Sen dwelt on the* four principal recommendations of 
the Gregory report. They were the basic plan, procuiement, statutory price control 
and rationing. Mr. Sen, referring to the basic plan said that they would, in a 
few days, be sending out a more firm statement of the provisional Khanffi plan. 
As for procurement, they had been scrutinising procurement scheme prepared by 
the local Governments. Referring to rationing, Mr. Sen explained that in the Madras 
Presidency rationing was already in force in the Madras City, Malabar, Salem, Coim- 
batore, Saidapet and Vizagapatam, and was contemplated in the Nilgris and 
Tinnevelly. In the Bengal Presidency the rationing schemes were already in 
operation in Dacca, Faridpur, Serajgunj. In Calcutta and the surrounding industrial 
areas rationing would be introduced in the very near future. In Bihar it had been 
decided to introduce rationing as soon as possible in no leas than fifteen of the 
main towns and industrial areas in Bihar. In Sind arrangements were complete 
for the introduction of rationing in Karachi. In U. P. rationing of up to 60 per- 
cent of l^e population of all larger towns was already in operation. It was in- 
tended that the leheme at present in force should he expanded to eover 100 per 
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cent of the urban population in the near future. In the Delhi Province it was the 
intention of the Government of India to introduce rationing in Delhi City in the 
near future. In Orissa rationing was already in force in Oat tack and Samba! pur. 
In Assam certain articles not including rice, were rationed lo Shillong In the 
O.P. in Nagpur an incomplete rationing scheme was already in force In the 
N-W-F.P. rationing was in force in Peshawar. In Baluchistan Quetta-Pishin was 
a rationed area. The information available regarding rationing in the Indian 
States was also incomplete, but rationing was in force in Cochin, IVavancore, 
Indore, Bhopal, Gwalior, Junagadh, Dewas, Outch, Rajkot, Vithal-Gadh State. 
In M^sfsore rationing was to be introduced in both urban and rural areas. Mr. Sen 
also- disclosed that the question of price control in the Punjab had been engaging 
their close attention. 

The Council adopted Mr. Parker^s amendment by 24 votes against 19 and 
adjourned. Mr. Parker’s amendment runs as follows : “And at a suitable date an enquiry 
should take place to examine the whole question of the food shortage in India and 
in particular in Bengal, The enquiry should be conducted by a suitable body of the 
type of a Royal Commission and its personnel should be completely outside the held 
of Indian politics. Its terms of reference should cover a full examination of the 
present food shortage and the making of recommendations to prevent the recurrence 
of the existing distress.” 

Modification of Ceipps Proposals 

24th. NOVEMBER :“-'The Council of State to-day adopted Mr. G. S* MotilaVs 
resolution, recommending the Government to convey a request to His Majesty’s 
Government to modify the Cripps proposals so as to make them acceptable to the 
people of India. 

Charges against Detenus 

The Home Member stared on Pandit H. N, Kunzru’s resolution asking for 
revision of cases by High Court judges and furnishing detenus with charges against 
them, that the Government would be able to announce within a month their decisino 
regarding the furnish ng of charges against detenus. The matter was under the 
active consideration of the Government. He was not opposed to the examination of 
cases by advisory committees but said that it was not difticult to constitute such 
committees which would consist of men of both judicial and executive experience. 
The Council at this stage adjourned *eine die' 


The Central Legislative Assembly 

Monsoon Session — New Delhi — 26th. July to 25th. August. 

1943 

The Central Legislative Assembly began its monsoon session at New Delhi on the 
26th July with 8ir Abdur Bahim^ President, in the chair. Sir Azizul Haque^ 
Sir A. K Roy and Dr. N. B, Khare, the three new members of the Executive 
Council took the oath amid cheers. 

16 Adjournment Motions Fail 

Sixteen adjournment motions fell through, some being disallowed by the 
Chair, one by the Governor-General, and oue for want of a sufheient number of 
supporters, while a large number relating to food were dropped in view of Sir 
Azizul Haque's announcement that a day would be given to the discussion of the 
food situation as a whole. Khare^ Indian Overseas Member, also announced 
that a day would be set aside for discussion of the situation arising from the 
§outh African Pegging Act* Mr. Govind Deshmukh’s adjournment motion on the 
same subject was therefore withdrawn. 

Among motions disallowed by the Chair was one by Sardar Sant Singh who 
sought to discuss Govyernment’a refusal to forward Mahatma Gbandhi’s letter to Mr. 
Jmnah. The Home Member objecting to the motion pointed out that a similar 
motion was discussed in the last session when Government’s policy with regard to 
correspondence with Mr. Gandhi was explained and it was stated that Ibis policy 
had been in existence for a considerable time. The subject of the present motion 
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was therefore not a new or urgent matter. 'I’he Chair held that the motion did 
not raise any new or urgent matter. The Chair announced that the Governor-Ge- 
neral had disallowed the same member^s motion to discuss the Government of 
India’s refusal to permit Mr. Phillips to meet Mi. Qandhu 

Eeciprocitv Act amend. Bill 

Among ofScial Bills introduced was one by Dr. iV. B. IChare to amend the 
Reciprocity Act of 1043, in ordei that an Act, which it is fomted nut is viituai^y 
uuwoikable in practice, may be made effective and in ord r to cany 9 ut the 
intention of the legLlature in passing that Act. The i«sue of a notification 
under the Act does not automatically cut down rights and privileges enjoyed in 
India by peuons domiciled in the notified Biitish poRsession, iso provision is 
made in the Act for the breach of any directions or obligations imposed under 
any rules which might be traracd under the Act, The amending Bill sctks to 
remove the-e 


Other Official Bills Introduced 

Sir Jeiemy Eaismany Finance Member, introduced a Bill to consolidate and 
amend the law relating to Government securities is‘^l^ed by the Central Government 
and to the management of the Reserve Bank of India of the Public Debt ot the 
Central Gi.vernmenL. 

L>r. Ahihrdkar introduced a Bill to amend the Indian Boileis Act and a Bill 
io amrnd the Motor Vehicles (diiveis) Ordinance and a Bill to amuid the Mines 
Maternity Benefit Act. 

Mr. M, Trirsdif War Beeretary, inlroduced a Bill to amend the Indian 
Army Act and the Indiin Air Foiee Act, and Mr. J. D. Tyson, Education Secre- 
tiuy, a Bill to amend the Agricultural Produce (Grading and Marking) Act. Sir 
.1, k, Roy, Law IMember, introduced a Bill further to amend the Code of Criminal 
Pioeediue. 

Ihe House agreed to A. AT. Boy's motion to refer to a Select Committee 
^the Bill to make ceitain provision for appeals in criminal cases tried by a High 
Court exercising oiiginal criminal juiisaiction. 

Air Raids On India 

Replying to a question by Mr, A. AT. Chattopadhya, Mr. N, F. E, Symons, 
Civil Defence Secretary, said that between April 2 and June 2a this year, there were 
Seven enemy air raids on Biiiish India and three on Indian States. All the raids 
on British India were directed against military targets in SE Bengal. The number 
of civilian casualties in these laids on British India was 110, the number of wounded 
being 32. Damages to prot<erty was negligible. Neither casualties nor desertion 
among the ARP sei vices had been reported from Bengal, Assam ond Orissa as a 
lesult of recent raids. Full ARP measures were in force and no special measures 
were necessary. In the industrial areas of Bengal, as elsewhere in India, where 
the civil defence services have been put to the test in lecent months, they have 
^iven conipiete satisfaction. Replying to Mr. Lalchand Navalrai, he announced 
nhat the Government would be glad to arrange for the discussipn of the war 
bituution at a secret meeting to be held during the current ssbsion, when a full 
statement on the war situation would be made by the O-in-0, if the President 
issued directions similar to those issued in connexion with previous secret sessions. 

The War Secretary, Mr, C. M, Trivedi, revealed that during these raids 16 
Japanese aircraft were destroyed and eight probably destroyed while six. Allied 
airciaft weie reported missing, the pilots of two being safe. Military damage 
caused by these raids was negligible. 

Indian Prisoners in Japanese Hands 

The number of Indian peisonnel so far notified as being prisoner-of-war in 
Japanese bauds was 1270, said Sir Phiroze Khan Voow, Defence Member, replying 
to a question by Mr, BhuUo, Indian personnel numbering 68,490 were still 
unaccounted for and it was believed that the majority of them were prisoners of 
s^ar in Japanese hands. It was not in the public interest to disclose the number 
of Jaiianese prisoners of war in India. Very little information, he added, had 
been rect-ived regarding the treatment of Indian prisoners o£ war in Japanese 
hands. Such information as was available indicated that iu many cases prisoners 
captured by the Japanese had been most hrutully treated. 
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Number op Detenus 

The Home Member, replying to Mr. Q-ovmd Deshmukk, revealed that the total 
number of persons in detention under Rule 26 of the DI Rules on June 1, 1943 
was 11,717, excluding the NWFP for which figures were not available.'* As regards 
conditions of detention and release, he said that the Grovernment of India were 
concerned only with security prisoners detained in the Chief Commissioners provinces 
while each provincial Government was empowered to determine the conditions 
under which security prisoners should be detained in that province. The power to 
direct the release of security prisoners lay with the authority directing arrest and 
detention. In the case of a security prisoner detained under the orders of the 
provincial Government full discretion rested with that provincial Government. 

Mr. L. K, MoUra asked if there were any fresh cases of detention under 
DI Rule 26 following the Federal Court’s judgment on it. The Home Member 
replied that there had been some cases of detention subsequent to the amendment 
of the DI Rules. 

Treatment op Political Prisoners 

27tb. JULY .^Sardar Mangal Singh, Congress Member from the Punjab, 
spoke on Mr. T, T, KrishnamacharVs resolution asking for a revision of Govern- 
ment^ policy with regard to treatment of political prisoners and detenus. He 
described the treatment of prisoners of the 1942 civil disobedience movement which 
he alleged was worse than that of prisoners of war in India and that of detenus 
in India before 1942. He supported the resolution. Pandit Nilkanta Das was 
confident that, if responsible persons wore permitted contact with Congressmen in 
jails, many of the latter would come out to assist in easing the present situation. 
He asked for a revision of the whole policy in view of the improved war situation. 
Mr, Qovind Deshmukh moved an amendment seeking to delete reference to political 
detenus since Aug, 1942 from the text of the resolution. He said that when a 
meeting of Liberals in London demanded better treatment for political prisoners 
and detenus in India, they looked at the question from a more humanitarian point 
of view, and he wanted the Government of India to approach the question from 
the same point of view. Mr. Neogy asked if the Home Member was perfectly 
satisfied that the alterations he had made for “preventive and precautionary 
purposes*' in the treatment to be meted out to political prisoners after 1942 were 
being worked rightly in the provinces. All sorts of allegations bad been made, 
for instance, in the Punjab Assembly, but not a single one had been refused by 
the Government. Sardar Sant Singh criticized the Defence of India Rules. From 
the number of ordinances made in the Act it was apparent that it was being used 
for purposes far beyond those for which it was meant. He asked the Government 
not to look at every case from the police point of view and not to assume that 
every Indian was guilty and was out to hamper war effort, He asked the 

Government Member to accept Mr. Joshi’s demand for a Committee of the 
Legislature to revise Government’s policy or to appoint their own Advisory 
Committee. Nawahzada Liaguat AU, Deputy Leader, Muslim League Party, 
declared that so far as the demand for humane and decent treatment of detenus and 
political prisoners was concerned, the Muslim League Party had the fullest 
sympathy, but there were occasions when Government might in the larger interests 
of the country take some action which in its judgment was necessary to preserve 
the peace. That, however, was no reason why such persons should not be treated 
as decent human beings. Sir Reginald Maxwell, Home Member, winding up the 
debate, said he could almost have accepted the resolution as amended by 
Mr. Deshmukh but for the words in Mr. Joshi's amendment. ‘Tn consultation 
with a , Committee of the Legislature specially appointed for the purpose, the 
Central Government and the Legislature, he declared, could not step in and 
supersede Provincial Governments in matters in the provincial field. He, however, 
stated that, since the last debate on the subject Government had notibeen idle; 
they had been in correspondence with Provincial Governments and as a result 
Provincial Governments had been reviewing cases of persons detained under Rule 
26 and a total of 4,623 persons detained had been released by these Governments 
themselves. A great deal of correspondence had also been undertaken by the 
Central Government with Provincial Governments to secure uniformity pf 
conditions and there had been considerable improvement in certain Provinces in 
matters of freedom of correspondence and interviews. Correspondence with 
Provincial Governments also showed that security prisoners received substantially 
better treatment than convicted persons. 

12 
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Mr. JoshVs amendment was rejected by fcbe President’s casting vote and the 
resolution with Mr. De^hmukh^s amendment was negatived by 41 votes to 38* 

Civic Rights fob. Harijans 

28th. JULY .—Full social and civic rights for Harijans, the right of Indians 
to possess firearms and a monthly salary for members of ihe Central Legislature 
were sought to be secured by thiee non-official Bills introduced in the Assembly 
to-day. The first Bill, introduced by Mr, A. N, Chattopadhaf/a, provides, among 
otber things, that no court recognize any civic or so.'ial disabilities imposed by 
custom on Harijans and that the words “backward class,’’ ‘depressed class,” 
“untouchables,” “harijans” and ‘‘scheduled class” be removed fiom usage. The 
right to possess firearms and other weapons was pro|)Osed to be given to Indians 
in general and Hindus in particular by a Bill introduced by Pandit NManta 
Das, 

Other Non-Offioul Bills 

A monthly salary of Rs. 500 for members of the Central Legislature was 
proposed in another Bill by Pandit Nilkanta Das, He pointed out that the 
present method of remunerating members by means of a daily allowance was 
unsatisfactory as a member’s income varies from session to session aoiording to 
its length. 

The houbC agreed to Or. N. B, Khare^s motion that Muulvi Abdul G-pani^s 
Bill further ro amend the Indian Merchant Shipping Act he cireiila'ed for eliciting 
opinion till Oct 15 The Bill sought to increase from Rh, I to IN. 3 t'se daily 
compensatory allowance given by a shipping compa-iy to each cabin class Hsj 
pilgrim who held a'return ticket and was detained at Jedda for more than 25 
days because the shipping company had nut provid'd him with aecoiurnodation 
in a pilgrim ship. 

Mr, Kazmi introduced a number of bills to am^nd the Civil and Criminal 
Procedure Codes and a Bill to make it clear that piosecution for an offence 
committed under the Indian States { Protection against Disaffeciion ) Act can 
only take phee in a town or district where such pubheadon were first printed or 
the author of a book or document usually resides. ' 

Reciprooitv Act Amend. Bill 

29th. JULY The Assembly to day passed the first reading of Dr. Khare^s 
Bill to amend the Reciprocity Act, so as to make it more effective in application. 
Further stages of the &il were postponed in order to give time to members to 
consider amendments which were leceived late. Moving consideration of the 
Bill, Dr. Khare, member for Indians Overseas, said the original Act had been 
found defective and, as it stood, it was virtually unworkable in practice. Under 
its provisions, the rights and privileges enjoyed in Imiia by persons domiciled in 
a notified British possession could not be cut down, nor was there any provision 
by which penalties for breach of directions could be imposed. His amending 
legislation would remove those defects and make the Bill effective for the purpose 
for which it was enacted. 

Sir Syed Raza Alt, India’s former Agent-General in S. Africa, said the Bill 
had not come up a minute too soon, Ur. Khare had acted in a reasonable 
manner, both as an Indian and as a Member of the Government, specially when 
he called a representative uieetiog of public men to consider the siluition 
arising out of the “pegging” legislation. He, however, protested against what 
he called Government’s attempt to find scapegoats by saying that the Act was 
de^ctive whereas everybody had consideDd it workable at the time it was passed, 
and the Indian Oversea’s secretary had described it as a meisure tliar was to 
be administer^ with care, Mr. Hooseinbhai Laljee said that the HouSe must 
acknowledge it was the first time that Government had risen to the occasion. 
The people of India wanted a full expression of its strong resentment at what 
F-M Smuts’ Government were doing, 8tr Frederick James said it was a tragedy 
that the House should be asked to enact a with the intention of applying, 
as a retaliatory measure, those foims of discrimination in this country which 
were unfortunately imposed on Indians in other parts of tlie Empire. Sir Cowasji 
Jehangir said that the only effective way to make S Africa wake up was trade 
retaliation, but trade retaliation was a weapon which would do more damage to 
the thousands of Indians in 8. Africa than to the hundred S. African resident 
in India. During the debate, Dr. Khare granted that if the Bill was passed 
it was not going to make any impression on S. Africa. He also said that 
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retaliation was not a permanent solution of the problem. But when eoneiliation, 
consultation, negotiation and representation failed, what other remedy was left ? 
He gave credit to Government for their piomptitnde in bringing the amending 
Bill 80 soon after the defects in the original Act were difccovered, 

OTHEa Official Bills 

The House adopted three Bills moved by the Labour Member, Br. B, R, 
Ambedkar.^ One further amends the Indian Boilers Act 1933, and provides for 
the inspection of the boiler-fed water system ; the second amends the Mines 
Maternity Benefit Act, 1941 to ensure that women receive maternity benefit for 
every day, except those on which they attend work and receive payment, during 
the days of confinement ; and thiid, amends the Motor Vehicles ( Drivers ) 
Ordinance, 1942, providing for the reinstatement of requisitioned drivers, on the 
termination of compulhory service under the ordinance, in their former employment 
on the same terms as before, and safeguarding the position of a driver, about to 
do a called up for service, who is dismissed by his employer in Older to evade 
the liability to reinstate him. 

Mr. J. D. Tyson's Bill further to amend the Agricultural Produce ( Grading 
and Marking) Act, 1937, and Mr. C M. TrtvedTs Bill further to amend the Indian Army 
Act 1911, and the Inian Air Force Act 1932, were also passed The Assembly adjourned* 

Attack on Mr. Jinnah 

30th. JULY : — A resolution condemning the cowardly attack on Mr. Jinnah and 
congratulating him on his irovidential escape was passed in the Assembly 
to-day. Leaders of all parties and Sir Sultan Ahmed, Leader of the House, asso- 
ciated themselves with the motion. 

South Apkioan Peggino Legislation 

Dr 2V. Kliare^ Member for Indians Overseas, initiated the discussion on 
the South African “pegging’’ legislatio n “After tracing the history of Indo-Sonth 
African relations, he said that from the earliest days of Indian immigration into 
Natal, the White population of South Africa had lieen guided by no other motive 
but ‘‘gross self-interest,” By passes, licences, registration, taxes, tests, and reserva- 
tions legaiding propeity and trading, and by denying the elementary right of the 
fianchise to people born and bred in their country, the Government of South Africa 
have done their utmost to humiliate and hedge in their Indian population. To this 
has been added social and public indignity of many kinds. “The constitutional 
drawback from which India suffers docs not detract from the inherent justice of 
the case of Indians in South Africa and some means must be found for maintain- 
ing the dignity and piestige of India and of the Government of India, even in 
wartime. Fortunately in this matter the people of India and the Government of 
India are at one and the latter have already publicly characterized the recent legis- 
lation as repugnant, unnecessary and inoppoi^une. Had India been independent 
she would have consiilertd this a “c-isus belli” against South Africa, But we must 
not think lightly of breaking away from the British Commonwealth of Nations 
because the ideal oi cooperative inter-dependence on a footing of equality is better 
than the ideal of i^-olared independence- There may be also a forlorn hope of re- 
presentatkns yielding valuable results after the election fever in South Africa has 
cooled down. But representations unbacked by any action, is valueless. As for 
action, an araendid Reciprocity Act is already before the house for consideration 
and the possibility 7>f applying other feasible and proper measures is being carefully 
examined.” Sir Henry Richardson supported the Government of India’s declaration 
that the Union Government’s legislation, giving statutory recognition to racial 
discriminatoiy policy, was repugnant, unnecessary and inopportune. He said that 
whatever reasons might have inspired the Union Government in this action, he 
could not agree with those who felt that it indicated a lack of appreciation of the 
great part which India had played, and was playing, in the war and he hoped that 
no political considerations would be permitted to cloud the issue. Suggesting trade 
retaliation, enforcement of the Reciprocity Act against Union Nationals in India 
and the recall of the Indian High Commissioner from South Africa, Sir Sayed Raza 
AU Indians former Agent General in South Africa, said that it was a lame excuse 
to say that Indians were penetrating extensively into predominantly European areas. 
’Ihe Government of India had to do something, and he suggested that immediate 
sanctions should be imposed to prevent export of foodgrains and gunuybags from 
India and refuse the import of wattel bark and paints, etc., from South Africa. 
He also urged on the Government to impose restrictions on South African nationals 
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in this country within the next two months, ano to recall the Indian High Commis- 
sioner* Dr. Banerjea advocated a rigorous application of the provisions of the 
Reciprocity Act, notice to terminate the Trade Agreement between India and South 
Africa, an examination of the articles by which he could prevent import and export, 
recall of both the High Commissioner and tbe Trade Commissioner, and lastly a 
common non-European front Nawabzada Liaquat Alt Khan held that HMG had 
not played fair to India. If they had exerted any pressure, he was sure, the South 
African Government would have stayed their hands. He asserted that the war 
could not be made an excuse for delaying any action. **War or no war we want 
action at once: action to uphold the dignity and honour of Indians wherever they 
may be.’^ Dr. Kbare^ winding up the debate, announced that he had called a 
meeting of the Standing Emigration Committee for August 7 when he hoped to 
place his propo«»als for its consideration. 

The Assembly passed the motion, with Mr. De&hmuWs amendment, which 
read as follows : “The position arising out of the recent ‘pegging’ legislation in 
South Africa be taken into consideration with a view to enforce the Reciprocity 
Act and adopt measures to redress the grievances of Indians in South Africa.” 

H, E. The Viceroy’s Address 

2nd. AUGUST : — Oiowded galleries and a full Hosue listened to the Viceroy’s 
address, which lasted an hour-and-a-quarter and was frequently cheered, particularly 
the passages in which be paid a tribute to India’s defence forces and to the 
Indian Press. 

"From the very beginning of the war I have done everything a man could do 
to bring the Indian political parties and their leaders together, to remove doubts 
as to the intentions of HMG regarding India’s future, to^ achieve that sufficiency 
of common agreement between the parties and communities of this country and 
that necessaiy preliminary acceptance of the legitimate claims of all that must be 
the pre-condition of any constitutional ^vance that is worth having, or that can 
hope for permanence”, declared Lord Linlithgow in his farewell address to the 
Central Legislature today. 

He added : “It will always be a sharp disappointment to me that these four, 
years of war should, for all that effort, have seen us no nearer our goal, and thatt 
as I speak today, these internal divisions and these communal rivalries and thas 
reluctance to place India first and subordinate sectional ambitions and jealousie 
to the common interests of the country should still stand in the way of progress. 

‘T regret the more that at a time when India’s contribution to the war effort 
has been so great, when in so many ways her stature has been so enhanced, 
greater progress should not have been possible in the constitutional field during 
these years of war. That there has been no greater progress is due not to lack of 
efiort or enthusiasm or goodwill on the part of HMG or myself, 

“As I have said elsewhere, those di\isions and that lack of agreement are due 
not to reluctance of H.MG to transfer power to Indian hands, but to their very 
readiness to do so. But the fact, the lamentable fact, remains, that, to the grief of 
all of us, those divisions exist. Nor during all that time has a single constructive 
proposition— and I deeply regret to say it— been put forward by any Indian party. 
Tbe whole burden of framing constructive proposals in relation either to an interim* 
or final solution has been left to HMG and myself. 

“We for our part, most anxious to give all the help we could, have tried one 
proposal after another, and we have done our best to harmonize the sharply conflict- 
ing claims that have faced us. The best that we can devise, informed as we are by 
centuries of experience of parliamentary Government, has been freely offered 
Yet, while one endeavour after another by HMG to find a solution fair to all 
parties and communities in India and acceptable to India as a whole has been 
rejected by one party or the orther, not one such practicable alternative proposal 
has been put forward by any one in this country.” 

Narrating the efforts made by him to secure Constitutional advance in the 
centre and in the provinces, he said : “If I hkve not been able to achieve the 
measure of success I had hoped for, 1 at any rate, during tbe time of war have 
been able to bring into being changes of real significance and far-reaching 
importance. It is true that I have not been able to persuade the great, political parties 
to take their share in the Government of the country, but the Government of India 
a body of seven of which the majority were officials, has been changed into a 
body of 14, eleven of which are non-officials and four only, including the O-iu-O 
are Europeans. Of its broad basis, of the representation it gives to the various 
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communities and interests, of the equality of its members, there can be no qitestion 
whatever. 

*‘Such changes cannot be a substitute for a Constitution determined by 
ordinary processes and agreement — ^processes i^hich cannot be completed under the 
stress of war. Short cuts can only be a danger alike to present unity and post- 
war solutions. At the stage now reached the real problem to be faced is the 
future problem : we must look forward, and not backward. And it is the need 
tor India herself to find a solution, lhat in all fiiendlinet-s and sincerity 1 
would most earnestly commend to your consideration today. 1 have said it before, 
and I say it again quite plainly that the path to full and honourable co-operation 
with the Government of the country has always been open to those who desire 
it for its own sake. HMG and the Viceioy can try to help as they have tried in 
the past. But the burden is on India, on her leadeis, on the principal elements 
in her national life. It is discordance between those principal elements, lack of 
trust, lack of readiness to accejit the legitimate claims of the minorities of the 
parties, or interests that stand in the way. 

Those are obstacles that only Indians can remove. And it is most important, 
and I would most earnestly urge this on you, that if there is to be any progress 
Indian public men shonld without delay, start to get together and clear the way 
for it. The post-war phase is drawing rapidly nearer. BMG, as you will 
remember, have voiced the hope that on the conclusion of the war Indians 
themselves may sit round the table and hammer out a Ccnstitiuion having the 
general support of all the principal elements in India’s national life. Are India’s 
leaders to be found unprepared when the day comes for those difecussions ? Is it 
not the course of wisdom to sit to work at once without wasting a day, to tiy by 
discussion between themselves to find in readiness for those discussions an 
accommodation of differences that prevent progress at the moment and build a 
bridge over the profund gulfs that divide party from paity and community from 
community ? 

They alone can do it. The burden is on them and not on HMG. And the 
whole field is open to them. If the proposals which HMG have at one time or 
the other put forward in default of any proposals from Indian leaders are 
unacceptable to India as a whole,, there Is nothing to stop India’s leaders from 
considering and devising an alternative, whatever its nature, or from trying by 
private negotiation with other parties in this country to secure their support for 
any such alternative. All 1 would say — and I say it again as a friend of India 
and as one concerned to see her progress in whatever manner is best suited to 
her national genius and the interests of all within her broders — is this, that 
whatever alternative and whatever scheme is devised must take into account 
practical considerations and must have the general support of all the important 
elements in Indian national life. 

“No scheme, however good it may look on paper, that ignoies important 
elements or interests, that overlooks the essential necessity for substantial 
agreement inside India as its basis has any hope of surviving for long. A National 
Government can be a reality only if it is generally representative, if it has general 
support of the major parties and the people as a whole, if its establishment leads 
to the assuaging of communal and other bitteiness and rivalry and to the 
harmonising of all the many divergent points of view that a country such as 
India with its great range of climate and races, its different historical tiaditions 
must always present. 

“In Field-Marshal Viscount Wavell India will have as Viceroy one who has 
proved himself through a long and glorious career as one of the great leaders of 
men in the field and one of the outstanding soldiers of our time, but you will 
find in him also, and this I can say from personal experience of two years of 
close, intimate and friendly collaboration, an understanding, wise and sagacious 
statesman, a man of sound political sense and judgment, a leader of courage and 
tenacity whose wide human sympathy, whose affection for India and whose profound 
interest in her problems are well known. In the difficult days that lie ahead — for 
the problems of peace are no less exhausting and complex than the problems 
we have had to face in the war— his ripe experience, his fresh up-to-date knowledge 
of India and his sincerity and openness of mind will be of value to this country. 
That cannot be overstated.*^ 

Reviewing his term of office, he said : “The years of my Viceroyalty have 
lain in momentous times. Through the whole period we have been faced by 
political issues of the first importaneet For the last four years there has been the 
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dominating need to concentrate < ii Indians defence against hostile attack; on the 
expansion and training of nur armed forces whether naval, military or’ air, and on 
organizing oiu war effort in t, rms of men, money and supplies. India’s response 
to every call made on htr thionghout the war has been magnificent. She may 
well be proud of the superb coninbution she has made to the victories of the Allies 
and the triumph ot the XJuihd ISation, 

‘The rtcent le.»ihlatinn in b Afiica affecting the status of Indians in that 
country has been a niaitir of pi ofound regret to my Government and the situation 
which renulls theiescim ih under ac»!ve consideration. 

“In other fields India’s international status has been enhanced in a variety of 
ways. She is represented in Wa-shington and Chungking. China and the Piesident 
of the U. b, are repiestnted here. For over a year now she had representation on 
the War Cabinet, bhe has been very closely associated with all developments of 
importance in connexion with the war. Ihe splendid work of her fighting men 
whether .by sea, land or in the air has added to her renown throughout the world. 
The magnitude of her contribution to the war effort of the Allies is known to 
every one.” 

Keferring to the development of nation-building activities by the carrying out 
of carefully -consideied Government schemes for the establishment of new factories 
or the expansion of existing o'^es, and by the operation of private enterprise, he 
said : “In particular the Chat field ai d Muiistiy of bupply Mission projects for new 
ordnance factories and expansion of old ones are now either completed or nearly 
complete. 1 may also mention the great expansions in the steel industry, in the 
manufacture of mathine tools, in chemical industiy, and in the capacity of the 
lubber manufacturing industry, especially lor making tyres. 

“Those lesults have not been easy to achieve in the race of the difficulties, 
known to all of yon, which aiose and still ailse from the growing claims on the 
shipping resources of the Aliks, fiom the cksiiit of ceitam souM*es of raw material 
by the tide ot Japanese aggie»sion, and fiom the pressure on India’s internal 
transport system arising trem the greatly iu<*ieaptd buiden of war production and 
military movements. In solving these difficulties, and in maintaining its war effort 
despite them, India has received and is receuing the greatest help troin the other 
Allied nations, especially from HMG and from the IJbA. The T'echnical Mission 
which our American allies sent us last ytar, and. the Lease-Lend Mission now with 
us, have been of the greatest assistance to us. We have lately had a joint Anglo- 
American bteel Mission which gave valuable advice and help in connexion with the 
production* and distribution of steel, and I must pay a cordial tribute to the admi- 
rable work of the Eastern Group Supply Council, itself the outcome of the Eastern 
Group Conference, for the iniiiation of which India was so largely responsible and 
which did such invaluable woik. 

“This vast expansion in the field of war productions has not been achieved 
without material sacrifice of the goeds ordinarily available to the agriculturist and 
the towrisraau. I will reftr later to certain aspects of that problem. But I am glad 
to think that many of the industries engaged in the manufacture of vital war 
supplies are now better €quip]>ed to produce gO{>ds for ordinary internal consump- 
tion than they were before ; the experience gained in manufacture under the stress 
of war adds maleiially to our knowledge of modern skill and technique; and we 
are extracting and putting to use in India more and more of our own raw 
materials. Over and above this realizing the importance of providing for essential 
civil needs we are now endeavouring to release for civil consumption a larger share 
of the industrial output of our own reROurces. The steps we have alredy taken in 
this direction will be steadily pursued, consistently with our responsibility for 
supplying the armed forces in India. 

For the moment and for some time to come, our energies must be devoted 
to exploiting all available resources fur waging war. But the moment will arrive 
when this process must be levcrsed, and our efforts will be directed again towards 
the normal activities of peace and the use and development of those resources for 
the rehabilitation of oiir economy and the maintenance, and wherever possible, the 
improvement of the staudaids ot living of our people. Post-war reconstruction is a 
phrase familiar today in every continent, but the nature of this reconstruction must 
depend upon local condition and the vicissitudes of battle. 

“In some countries the rebuilding of the bomb-shattered homes of the people 
and of the factories in which they earn their livelihood must be the first stage 
of recovery* Then again a nation the greater part of whose adult population of * 
both sexes has been conscripted into the fighting services or war industry has to 
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face problems vastly different, at least in degree, from those which confront ns 
here in India, where despite the magnitude ot our six eifjit, large section of the 
population still pursue their customary avocations more or h*.s u idisturbed by the 
tide of the war save in so far as changes in the price level may have alSectecl their 
lot for better or for worse, 

“Our own problems in this field, vital ho’U^ i th-*y are, ax*' of a difift-reut older. 
War has brought to India a marked and sunifi'or in rease ii industriil activity 
and an even more important incivni-mt in rh*" iiambsr of persons skilled iu 
mechanical and ind ip trial work of all kimK Eviden ty une nrobleni is to carry 
forward after the war as much as ne may of tois nh^nced industiUl activity, 
transmuted beiimes from its piesent varlike shape iiro forms capable of pioducing 
the needs of a world at peace- Gerhdn of o ir iiMUPtr.es, some of them highly 
important, have come through the fiast four w U i ksv changes of a technical 

character, and for such the problems io be will be mainly of a commercial 

character* 

“Olosely linked with industrial esp.'iifti n nrc the oxobicms of agricultural 
improvement. 'Pue best hope of per na'^ent pr j wheth r in town or countrybide, 
lies in the maintenance of a sound balan *i bcfcnton tici I and fa‘*tory — for the 
farmer, a steady and profitable maskf for his o vn pioduce and the opporl unity to 
buy tiie products of this factory, nl leii^onible piice«» ; for the factoiy, a copious 
supply of raw material and a vast market i. r ttie nmshed product. Tne careful 
fostering of this natunl, healthy and re-ilic.it ,nrtnei--»*di>, which is the foundation 
of our economic strength and the firm or pi » form from which we may 

develop our overseas trade must he the fir*L cue of Uo\einment and all concerned 
with industry or with agriculture.” 

Describing the effect of the cloHi control B‘heme, ho f^ahl that prices of cloth 
of all kinds had fallen not only in wholesale nut also in reuiil markets. In some 
retail m-irk^’ts the^ has fallen by more rUaa 40%. 

Eeferring to inflation, he said raac the Government was determined to do 
everything in their power to stabilize cccrno.iiie conditions at tolerable levels* The 
drive against inflation was being pursued simultaneou-uy in the numetary and 
commodity fields. The Government of India was also i^^solvcd to check speculation 
and profiteering in every sphere which affects the life ot the nation and to repress 
and penalize all cognate anti-s<^tcud activilie*>. 

He was glad to say tha^ the measurrs already taktn were beginning to have a 
most salutary effect. Not only had the viciuii** upward trend bfeb checked, but 
several import'iut indices had moved SMirply downwu’dvS with beneficial tSect on 
the whole price structure, but thete was no loom tor complacency. 

*’We should not,” he said, “delude ourselves that this battle was over. On 
the contrary the campaign has only bfgun and we aie determined to maintain 
pressure and fight relentlessly on eveiyr part of the anti-infiationary front. The 
stake is nothing less than the economic safety of the country : it demands co- 
operation, co-operation of all of us, and no efibrt can be relaxed until this insidious 
danger is removed. 

He thanked the Indian Press fur all the help it had given him during his 
stay in India. Occasions there may have been when theie were diferences of view 
on matters connected with the Press. Misundeistanding there may have been from lime 
to time, but I remain deeply gratelul to this iiistmition for its fairness, its eager 
anxiety to serve the public, its concern to observe and if { ossible to improve the best 
traditions of journalism, and I would not like to leave India without paying this 
public tribute to it and to that hard-working body of intelligent and able men by 
whom India is so well served in the Press.” 

The Viceroy paid a tribute to the spuit of the people of India, the confidence, 
enthusiasm and courage which they had shown during the four years of a devastating 
and exhausting war and the cheeiful leadiness with which they had brone the 
many buidens that a total war involved. Iheie had been great achievement on 
the home front as well as in the field and one on which India would look back 
with pride and the world with admiration. The Viceroy also conveyed bis sincere 
and heartfelt thanks to the personnel of all the sei vices m the country. 

Ebcipeocity Act Amenp. Bill 

2iid AUGUST South African soldiers passing through India at the end of the 
war should not be permitted to stay for more than six months, while soldiers from 
other countries might be allowed a year’s time. This was urged by nearly a dozen 
speakers in the Assembly this afternoon supporting an amendment moved by Sir 
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8yed Baza Ah to Dr. jV. B, Khare^s Reciprocity Act Amendment Bill, the clauses 
of which were under discussion. Sir Ea^a Ali*s amendment related tO' the clause 
providing that ‘‘any direction made by the Central Government imposing disabilities 
in respect of entry into or travel or residence in British India upon persons 
domiciled in a British possession shall not, until the expiry of one year after the 
termination of the present hostilities, apply to any person domiciled in that British 
possession who is a member of the armed forces. The amendment, which sought 
to reduce the peiiod from one year to six months, was supported by Mr. Hussein- 
that Lalji, Mr. KaUash Behari Lai, Sir Mohamed Yamin Khan^ Maulana Zafar 
AH, Mr* Govind Leshmukh, Sir Vtihal Chandavarkar, Sir Cowasjt Jehangtr, 
Mr* N, M, Joshi, Mr. M. Bauman, Mr. K* C* Neogy and Maulvi Abdul Ghani, 
They emphasiztd that South Africa must be made to feel that, because of the 
unfortunate action taken by the Union Parliament in passing the pegging legislation, 
India was determined to treat S. African nationals with special seventy. Sir 
Frederick James, European Group, opposed the amendment and Sir Firoz Khan 
Noon, Defence Member, speaking as Member-in -charge of demobilization, pleaded 
against placing any time limit and urged the House to accept the assurance that 
the Government would lose no time in taking demobilized S African soldiers out 
of the country. After all there would be no soldier who would not want to rush 
home as quickly as possible after demobilization. But there might be difficulties ^ of 
transport and allowance must he made for that. Dr. N, Khare, Indian 
Overseas Member accepted the amendment, which was passed The Blouse also 
passed Mr. Desk mulches amendment providing that the Bill shall come into force 
from Sept. 1. Further debate was adjournea. 

Brd. AUGUST South African officers should oot be placed in positions in 
which they would have Indian troops serving under them, and wherever these 
officers were alieady in such positions they should be transferred. This was one 
of the immediate retaliatory actions suggested by Sir Yamin Khan and Sardar 
Sant Singh, speaking on the third reading of Dr. Khare^s Reciprocity Act 
Amendment Bill, to-day. Sir Raza All, Mr. K. 0.^ Neogy, Sir Frederick 
James, Sir Vithai Chandavarkar, Mr. Hussainbhai Lalji, Dr. Bannerji, ^ Syed 
Murtaza Saheb and Mr. Kailash Bihaii Lai gave general support to the Bill as 
amended and congiatulated Dr. Khare and Mr. ^ Aney, former Overseas Member. 
Sir Raza Ali commended to Government the principle of blow for blow in its 
relations with South Africa and urged them to give up their defensive attitude. 
He added that a further amending Bill with more stringent provisions was 
necessary and should be brought soon. Dr, Khare replying said as a doctor he 
knew wnen and how to use the knife against countries which ill-treated Indian 
nationals. If certain countries needed incision than others he would not hesitate 
to make one. The Bill was passed. 

Earlier, in the course of the debate on the second reading, the House divided 
on Sir Eaza AU\ amendment prescribing one year’s imprisonment and a hne of 
Rs, 3,000 or both as punishment for disobedience of any rule made under the Act. 
The amendment was rejected by 47 votes to 29. 

Delhi University Amend, Bill 

The House next took up* discussion of the Delhi University Act Amendment Bill 
on the motion of Mr. /. D. Tyson, Education Secretary, that it be taken into 
consideration. Mr. Tyson referred to the general agreement among members of the 
Select Committee whose report was before the House, on the provisions of the 
Bill, particularly the major issue of a three year degree course, on which there was 
only one dissentient Maulvi Abdul Ghani moved the circulation of the Bill and 
he was supported by Sir Ziauddin Ahmed and Mr. Lalchand Navalral, Mr. S. 0. 
Ohatterji opposed the motion. 

Number m Detenus 

The number of persons detained under the Defence of India Rule 26 from the 
beginning of the war up to June 1, 1943, was 17,766 of whom 11,717 were still 
under de^ntion on that date, said the Home Member in reply to Mr* Bhutto’s 
question in the Assembly. The number of persons convicted during the same 
period under the Defence of India Rules was 75,941, while the number actually in 
^ 1S.099* The above totals did not however include the North 

West Frontier Provinces, for which figures were not available. 

There was no automatic arrangement for the review of each case of detention 
after a particular period, the Home Member added. The principle which both the 
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Government of India and Provincial Governments had constantly in mind 
however, was that no security prisoner shall remain in jail whose detention was 
essential in the interests of security and the efScient prosecution of the war. 

Delhi Ukiversit-v Ambkd Bill 

4th. & 5th. AUGUST Mr. Lalchand Navalrai, concluding his speech in favour of 
the motion, insisted that there should be statutory safeguards that arbitrary power 
regarding withdrawal of recognition of colleges would not be exercised. Mr. 
Habihur Rehman opposed the circulation motion as that would only mean delay, 
Mr. John Sargent, Educational Adviser to the Government of India was in 
belief that the reason why the three years course was not introduced in other 

universities was that it was not possible unless the standard of high school 

education was raised. All the university bodies were in full agreement with the 
proposal of having a three year course and had fully endorsed the provision of a 
wholetime vice-chancellor and the suggestion regarding withdrawal of recognition 
of colleges. In Delhi, Mr.^ Sargent continued, they were iu a position to 
re-organise high school education. If they were able to carry out a universally 
liked idea, it seemed to him that they were doing a good thing. He admitted 

that migration of students from and to the Delhi University appeared to be a 
complicated business, but reciprocal arrangements could be made by goodwill on 
both sides. Professor P. Banerji asked why such a comparatively small 
university as that of Delhi should have a paid vice-chancellor while a large 
institution like the Calcutta ‘University was content with an honorary 

vice-chancellor. 

The motion for circulation was rejected by 45 votes to 38 and the motion 
for consideration passed by 16 to 28, The House took up discussion of the clauses, 
and had not concluded wnen it adjourned till the next day, the 5th/ Angust, when 
on the second reading of the Bill the House rejected by 40 votes to 26 an 
amendment to reduce the term of office of the Vice-Chancellor from four to 
three years. 

During discussion of the clauses of the Bill today, the Muslim 
League Party made a sustained attempt to secure increased Muslim representation 
in the administrative and other bodies of the University, Mr. Ghulam Bhik 
Nairang moved an amendment that of the three persons forming the committee to 
select names for the appointment of the Vice-Chancellor, one shall be a Muslim, 
He said that the amendment would remove the feeling among Muslims that since 
its inception the Delhi University had, for all practical purposes, beeu another 
edition of the Benares University. Condemning the attempt “to communalize a 
temple of learning,” Mr. Jamnadas Mehta said: “We have had too much 
communalism in this country. Let us at least have education free from that taint. 
I would not mind if all the three persons belonged to one community. Let them 
not ask for it because they are Muslims.” Mr. /. D. Tyson, Education Secretary, 
opposing the amendment, pointed out that there was no provision for communal 
representation in the Delhi University Act as it stood. No request had been 

received from the University. He had had the University Acts in India searched 

and was told that the principle of communal representation had not been accepted 
by any university except the Dacca University, where it was accepted as a special case. 
Nawabzada Liaquat AH Khan, replying to Mr. Mehta, said that the temple of 
learning lost all its sanctity when it became the stronghold of one particular 

community. Referring to Mr. Tyson’s statement about the principle of communalism 
the speaker asked, why fight shy of the problem now if the complaints were 
justified that Muslims bad not had a fair chance in the past in the Delhi 

University ? Mr. S. G. Chatterjee appealed to the Muslim League Party to 
consider whether though their grievances were genuine, it would redound to the 
credit of this House and the country if it made an enactment which advertised the 
fact that even in a temple of learning they could not rise above communal 
prejudices. The amendment was rejected by 37 votes of 21. 

Debate oh the Food Situation 

9th. AUGUST:-— Initiating the food debate in the Assembly today, Sir Mohammed 
Azizul Hague, Food Member described the difficulties and obstructions the 
Government had to face. “Unabated action has brought us safely through great 
difficulties in this first six months of the year.” he said. “We have many difficulties 
today and we shall probably have more difficulties in the future. I can assure 
the JJpuse that the Department for which I speak will spare no effort to solve 

13 
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these diffieulties.’’ Calling for support of the Government in their efforts, Sir Azizul 
deolared : “I hope that the discussions with the provinces and the States in 
conferences we have organized will lead to greater mutual understanding and 
greater co-operation. There are still those in this country who do not help us ; 
who are indifferent to the fate of others, so long as they can attain their own 
selfish and absolute security of profit. I appeal to public opinion to express 
itself against those men ; against the hoarders and speculators. Bo far as 1 and 
my Department are concerned, so far as the provincial Governments working 
closely with us are concerned, we will do our best to see that they do not escape. 
He described the results of the food conferences held since 1939 and referring to 
the conference of Dec, 1942, said that the rice position was discussed in it and on behalf 
of the Bengal Government which was represented by official representatives and 
the then Chief Minister. It was stated : **We do not require for the next few months 
any rice even though we are in deficit.” On inquiry whether the Bengal 
Government had any suggestion to make as to how they would be able to get 
rice if it was required by the province, neither the Chief Minister nor the omoial 
representative had any suggestions to offer. “We have to make our suggestion,” 
said the official representative, ‘‘when the occasion arises.” The general position 
taken up by Bengal was that as they were not in surplus, but in deficit, they 
should not be asked to contribute in any way to the all-India pool and that they 
would be able to manage their affairs if they were not asked to undertake any 
extra provincial responsibility. The Chief Minister said at this conference ; “We 
know rice is enough for us. We do require some wheat from outside. We do 
not want to be fixed to a policy. We shall act as we may decide.” The other 
provinces thereupon considered their deficits and surpluses without taking Bengal 
into account. As regards Millets the Bengal representative declared ^ that His 
province was not particularly interested. The conference made certain general 
recommendations. As regards price control Bengal was definitely against fixing 
any price on the ground that the commodities would not come out* Bengal 
opinion was as follows ; “We have regarded the whole affair as so academic 
that we have not attempted to make any calculations. In the case of rice, it 
is of little importance, so long as we are allowed to look after our own interests.” 
Madras, the 0. P. and Assam were also opposed to the enforcement of any maximum 
price and the U. was opposed to the fixing of the price of any 

commodity other than wheat. The official representative of Bengal was of 
the opinion that all price control measures should be given up and that 
the price should be moderated by market activities and controlled distribution. 
The Punjab, the main wheat producing surplus area, agreed to a purchasing agency 
subject to the Provincial Government deciding the quantity to be exported from the 
prov nee, Eeferring to the second Food Conference in February this year, the Food 
Member described me procurement and supply plan which was one of the decisions 
at the conference, and said that taking the all-India position as a whole the 
Central Government should have received daring April, May and June about 
1,450,000 tons of various kinds of food grains from the surplus provinces. They 
actually obtained just about 5'7 lakhs tons for distribution to deficit Provinces and 
States. “By about the beginning of May the situation began to assume a critical 
character, and it looked as if the food sitution in Bengal was beginning to get 
completely out of hand, 'pie province was faced with a rigorous shortage and 
it looked as if the industrial war effort generally and civil life of the province 
were in distinct danger of dislocation with its inevitable reaction on other areas as 
well. The Government of India had, therefore, no other alternative but to tide 
over the immediate situation by introducing free trade in the Eastern Zone as the 
only means of getting a flow of foodgrains into the deficit areas. This was done 
and for the time being a grave crisis was averted. If free trade had full play, 
it wotud have had a permanent effect not only in bringing supplies to the deficit 
areas but also bringing down price level of the whole of the eastern region, even 
though there would have been some temporary rise for a time till the market found 
ite equilibrium. But as soon as free trade was declared in the Eastern Zone, 
OOTtruotions of every Mod were placed in its way. I have before me a list of over 
ou cases reported from time to time, and we have not yet been able to complete 
gie investigation of these cases. But the nature of the allegations is as follows : 
8U>cK» pnrchssed were. requisitioned, stocks purchased were seized, a percentage of 
all pur^am was ordered to be surrendered and in fsome cases at a much lower 
price wian purchase prices, stockists were ordered to close .godowns, traders were 
warneo not to sell, station masters were asked to refuselwagons, carters and carrieri 
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were stopped from assisting movements, export was banned by peremptory orders,” 

A voice : By whom ? By Government ? ‘ 

Sir Aztzul Eaque said until the investigations were finished he was not pre- 
pared to say. 

•* Among those who complained, were the General Managers of Kailways, the 
Chief Mining Engineer of the Railway Board, the Price Administrator, the Indian 
Mining Association, the Officer-in -charge of Rice Supplies to aerodrome construction, 
the Chambers of Commerce and industrial concerns, not to speak of traders and 
purchasing agents. It is said that trade agents were arrested and prosecuted and 
that goods in transit were seized. Thus free trade did not function. Taking the 
ease of one of the provinces, we had an authoritative statement that the province 
had at least 3,000^00 mds of surplus grains. Ihis province did not take any step 
from Jan. to Apiil to purchase any rice for its own purposes at a time when price 
was admittedly low. Yet with the intiodnction of free trade it tried to build a 
reserve stock for its own needs. We sm just at the time considering the feasi- 
bility of gradually restoring free trade thioughout India as the only other means 
of ensuring stead^j supply, thereby bringing down the general price level and 
distributing supplies commensurate with the needs of various parts of India, But 
for some time it looked as if this may possibly endanger even the partial supply to 
the deficit areas. With few exceptions, there was no acceptance of a common 
responsibility.” To devise immediate steps, a conference was convened in July and 
it expressed itself definitely against any form of fiee trade and recommended 
reversion to the original procurement plan functioning under the Government of 
India, but with purchasing organizations working under provmcial 
Governments. The Government of India accepted the recommendations of 
the conference. To overcome transport difficulties the Food Member 
went to Lahore to settle matters on the spot, but just at the time when 
we could clear up all operational difficulties, there came the unfortunate breach 
due to the Damodar fiood. An attempt was made to send moie grain by ships 
and two ships were actually loaded with wheat. But just after loading, the ships 
developed engine troubles and were now under repair. We have done all that is 
possible, but none can contend against obvious limitations and even where we can 
it cannot be done in a day. If growers are asked not to sell but to wait for better 
priceSy if grains do not come to the 'mundies' in monsoon conditions, if some over- 
zealous officer 1,000 miles away requisitions foodgrains while in transit through 
this area from one State or province to another, it takes time for informution to 
come, remedies devised, and goods moved again. For the time being our efibrts 
axe all directed to one end, namely, to arrange and ensure more supplies to the 
deficit areas. We propose to take other remedial and necessary measures as soon 
as the exigencies of the moment are under control. If the Government pf India have 
to accept any responsibility in the food problem in India, we must devise adequate 
machinery to carry out and quickly enforce our decisions. How this can be done 
and ensured cannot be decided until the difficulties of the moment are tided over. 
The Food Member went on to point out that probably the provinces, both deficit 
and surplus, never anticipated any acute shortage. It was not the Bengal Admi- 
nistration alone which failed to anticipate events. Referring to the criticism that 
exports were the cause of shoitage he stated that total exports of rice and wheat 
since January up to date was just about 85,000 tons, including exports to* Ceylon. 
Since then rice export had been banned and unless there was a surplus in hand 
after meeting Indians own needs, Government did not propose to export other 
foodgrains either, except such small quantities as might be necessary in the interests 
of India. About Defence purchases, he stated that from January to July the total of 
wheat and rice was about 275,000 tons to feed 2,000,000 men in the Army. The 
food problem was much deeper than appeared on the surface. If the average 

adult diet was only 1 lb. of foodgrains a day, the consumption needs of India 
was 50*5 million tons, With 45 million tons as seed requirements, the total food- 
grains necessary was at least 55 millions tons. If half the people of India con- 
sumed a little more, namely, IJ lbs, a day, the figures would go up to 01 million 
tons, and normal production of the principal foodgrains was only about 50 or 51 
million tons. If the growers chose to keep any quantity as insurance against bad 
harvest, if they ate a little more than the poor meal of past years if there was any 
carry-over, it meant a gap in the supplies available in the existing conditions of 
things for the non-agriculturist population. The whole economy of India in the 
past was on the basis of India as one economic unit. **A spirit of economic 
nationalism is, no doubt, a healthy feature in the economic life of the people. But 
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when policies of economic nationalism are earned to such extremes as to exclude 
and prevent the fullest inter-provincial co-operation in times of f<md shortage, in 
the absence of the realization of a common purpose, it becomes aimoult ^ to devise 
anv scheme that fits the interests of all and even when an agreement is reached 
one comes across many: obstacles which give pretexts for breaking any agreement 

reached. In Europe, the same conditions have led to the present war. In India 

it has brought about the present food problem. He referred to the long-range 
Food Committee and said its report was being drafted and it was Government's 
intention to take action on the report without the least possible delay. He paid a 
tribute to other departments of Government such as the Agricultural Department 
and the War Transport Department, which were helping in the solution of the 

food Chandra Dutta urged that there should be no legal quibbling 

about the constitutional position ; fee Centre should take up the ultimate respon- 
sibility to organize and co ordinate an all-India food policy. The case of Bengal 
was a special one. There the famine had resulted from war conditions and the 
Government of India, in the interest of defence of the whole country, should come 
to the province's rescue. To meet the emergency situation of the province military 
stores within Bengal should be made available immediately as loan for a temporary 
period, and the Government should stop purchases for the military, except for 
immediate requirements. He wanted Bengal to be declared a “famine*’ area 
forthwith. 

Sir A. H* Ghuznavi said : “The crisis in Bengal has resulted from a series 
of blunders on the part of the Government ever since the outbreak of the war,” 
Even after the declaration of war by Japan, Government did not wake up to the 
necessity to examine the statistical position of rice although it was common 
knowledge that Burma rice fed almost half the labour population of India and 
thus enaole the superior quality of Bengal rice to be exported to other parts of India 
and even outside. When supplies from Burma stopped, the Government should 
have stopped the export of rice from the province and should have laid down 
enough stocks to provide for the contingency which was evident to all,” He 
appealed to the Government of India to send food to Bengal and save human 
lives. 


Sir Henry Hichardson, Leader of the European Group, said he could not 
congratulate the Food Member or the Government for the programme of business 
this session. It was inescapable that Government laid itself open to criticism on 
the ground that while people were starving, discontent was rife all over the country 
and the food problem a burning question. Government were content to fiddle 
with legislative measures which were of far less urgency and which could have 
waited, (Hear Hear). It was deplorable that after all that had happened the 
lesson of the folly of being too late had not been learnt. The Food Department 
itself was formed years too late. When other countries were planning and 
rationing, India had a surplus in many commodities which, had a Food Depart- 
ment existed, could have been purchased and stored by Government as provision 
against the rainy day which had now come and found India unprepared He 
emphasized the demand that this all-important subject of food should be placed 
in charge of a Member with ripe experience who would be able to devote his 
entire tiine solely to the problem, instead of one of the most hard-worked Members 
who inherited not only the Commerce Department but the Food Department and 
the Department of Industries and Civil Supplies, Criticizing the inadequacy of 
measures against hoarding the speaker demanded that, irrespective of who these 
persons might be, their names should be made known throughout the country 
and severe punishment meted out to them in order that once and for all warning 
might be given to all those other people who had only been encouraged bv thi 
xidieulotts punishments which had been awarded (Cheers), ^ 


aspect of the food problem was explained bv 
Br MdvmrJ. jBenttaH War IrauBport Member, when the Assembly resumed the 
food Bitaation to-day. bir Edward remarked that the speech which seemed to strike thn 
nght note was that of Mr. Joshi yesterday when he said that the magnitude of 
the daeoit m to country was not sneh tot it could not be overcome bv Sw 
management The food situation, he went on, would not be saved by a flveVd»v 
debate, as a member suggested, but by action within to next six or eight 
to seeure to movement of food &om the surplus to the deficit areas. As nart of 
to acton towands that end, the Transport Member mentioned that in rewnt weeks 
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progress had been made in co-ordinating the work of five different agencies, whose 
close co-operation was essential for a successful solution of the problem, namely, 
the Food Department, the Government of India, the Governments of the surplus 
provinces, the Governments of the receiving provinces, the priori ties organisation. 
The result of such co-operation, he said, was demonstrated in the situation in 
Bombay, where six months ago. the position was desperate but now, ‘owing to the 
collaboration of the Central Government and other Provincial Governments, special 
trains had been arranged, rationing had been introduced and there was ample 
supply of millets and wneat, and there was no general anxiety. The Transport 
Member^ admitted that the movement programme to South India fell short of 
expectations owing to railway operational difficulties but it was satisfactory that 
at the end of July 105.5 wagons per day were passing through Delhi against a 
target of 110 wagons a day in that direction. Food grains for Travancore and 
Cochin were moving via Karachi and although he had no recent figures, he had no 
reason to suppose that plan was not operating satisfactorily, 

Referring to Bengal, he said that priority arrangements had been made to 
move 90 wagons of foodstuffs a day through the E, I. R. and 100 wagons a day 
through the B. N. R. besides foodstuffs sent in by other railways and those pro- 
duced in the Provinces, and those sent in by steamer from Karachi, One steamer 
had been loaded and further shipments were being arranged. This route, the 
Transport Member observed, must be the route for further relief on a major scale 
in the near future. The quantity sent through the E. I. R. and B. N, R. would 
represent some 8,000,000 lbs. a day, which would be sufficient to feed more than 
3,000,000 people at two and a half lbs. a day for each. The population of Calcutta 
and Howrah was 2,500,000. Efficient co-operation and energetic management could 
see the Province of Bengal through the next critical weeks, if support was given 
to both the Government of India and the Government of Bengal instead of making 
the sufferings of the people the sport of politics. 

Mr. Bhutto considered it futile to have the debate if the Central Government 
were powerless to do anything* He believed nothing could be done unless the 
Provincial Governments were brought under control and the Food Department 
completely centralised. He suggested the appointment of a Committee of both 
Houses with the Food Member as President to deal with the situation and also 
suggested that Axis prisoners of war should be transferred from India to Australia 
and Canada. 

Mr. P. /. Griffiths, European Group, after commenting on the “incredible 
slowness” of the Government of India and the obstinacy and obstruction of the 
provinces, said that the basic plan, though it tailed when it came to Bengal, did 
much to ease the situatiou regarding wheat. It was certainly a plan which 
lessened the disaster, and the change at the time it was made from the basic plan 
to the policy of free trade was the part of wisdom and statesmanship and he for 
one would not be a party to any condemnation of the Government on that score* 
Suggesting practical action under four heads, he advocated, firstly, rationing in 
urban areas all over the country, secondly, a drive for food stocks similar to the 
recent drive in Calcutta, thirdly, very much stronger action against offenders and 
fourthly, a very much stronger line with Provincial Governments which would 
not play. Mr* Griffiths compared the methods adopted in India with that followed 
in Chungking where big prosperous merchants who had offended against the food 
law were paraded through the public streets with words of ignominy and contempt 
written upon them* Was it not time that something really drastic was done in 
this country ? Dealings of the Central Government with Provincial Governments, 
Mr. Griffiths emphasised, were bilateral. Provincial Governments wanted support 
fiom the Central Government in many matters, and the Central Government 
had, through indirect methods, endless ways of bringing pressure on the Provincial 
Governments. (Hear, hear.) He declared that the greatest obstinacy had been 
shown by some of those provinces which were at present governed by section 93 
(cheers). Mr. Griffiths concluded with a strong plea for vigorous action. 

Mr* AT* C* Neogy compared the present situation in Bengal with what existed 
in 1770, when the East India Company hoarded food in the name of its employees. 
The ]^8t India Company, be said, still existed in the country. Lord Olive might 
not be with them but there was the Lord of Olive Street installed in the Government 
benches (laughter and cheers)* India, Mr* Neogy pointed out, was normally a 
deficit country with regard to fqod-stuffs. It was admitted that there were 20,00,000 
soldiers enlisted in the country and a very large number of foreign troops brought 
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from outside besides the large number of foreign prisoners of war who he under- 
stood were being entertained with a lavishness due to foreign friendly potentates— 
all these meant an excessive consumption of food and went to aggravate the deficih 
He suggested that ships such as those advertised by Mr. Griffiths with millions of 
tons of wheat from Australia and other sarplus areas should steam towards India 
and as an emergent measure military authorities should be induced to part with a 
part of their stocks. The Food Member had referred to the attitude of the Bengal 
Government representatives at the food conference, but, asked Mr. Neogy, what seif- 
respecting Government could be expected to depend upon the Government of India, 
It bad been stated in reply to his question that 793,000 tons were required to be sent 
to Bengal and it was agreed that that quantity was going to be sent 
to that province by the Central Government, But actually 39,693 tons had been 
provided. What, asked Mr. Neogy, was the use of the Bengal Government disclosing 
its plans to a Government of this character. He was not surprised therefore that 
the Government df Bengal did not take the Government of India seriously in this 
matter. It had also been stated in reply to his questions that there had been no 
exports from Bengal after March this year. But he wanted to know what was 
the export from December upto March. No figure had been given to him, but in 
the Bengal legislature the figure given of export in 1943 was 2.84 lakh tons of rice. 
He did not know how far this was correct but that was the figure given. 

Sir Edward Benihall : Exported whereto 2 

Mr. Neogy said : I don’t care where it went so long as it went out of the 
province and was thus denied to the people of the province, 

Nawabzada Liaqai AH Khan said that the object of the debate had been com- 
pletely frustrated as the Government had not told them what steps they * proposed 
to take to relieve the situation or invited the advice of the members on those 
proposals. How could the non-official members assist the Government, when they 
did not know what the Government proposed to do. He also criticised the discus- 
sion on food having been fixed for the last days of the session and said while the 
the people were crying for food, Government were thinking of improving higher 
education in the country. (Laughter). The Nawabzada charged the Government 
with criminal negligence in not setting up the Food Department for so long after 
the outbreak of the war, and it was also criminal negligence on their part to ignore 
the home front. Provincial Governments would not co-operate with them, Govern- 
ment had asked the country to damn those people who had placed obstructions in 
the food policy, but Government were not bold enough to name those people. The 
Government of India, as at present constituted, the Nawabzada believed, could not 
command the confidence of the people. Food was the most important thing and in 
this the Government had been most negligent. He urged on the Government to 
get a move on now and when the nest crop came, he hoped, they would not be 
found in the same mess. 

Six Azizul Haqmt Food Member, winding up the debate, declared that he yielded 
to none in the House in feeling for the suffenngs of the people. The speeches 
during the last two days seemed to suggest that the situation was solely the result 
of one or two factors which each speaker stressed. For instance,- it had been stated 
that huge quantities of rice were lost with the loss of Burma. The Food Member 
pointed out that the total rice production in India was 25,000,000 tons and the 
total import from Burma was IJ million tons. Bo far as Bengal was concerned, 
the average imports from Burma were 400,000 tons, and excluding exports from 
Bengal the net import into that province was roughly 200,000 tons. In 1941-42 the 
net import into Bengal was 224,000 tons as against a production of 8| million tons. 

The debate concluded and the Assembly adjourned, 

AssEMBLy Hpeoar— Sbceet Sbssiobt Not Held 

lath. AUGUST An uproar and heated exchanges marked the proceedings 
this morning when Nawab Siddiq AU Khan sought leave for an 
adjournment motion to discuss “the failure of Government to secure the attendance 
of Government Members in time to constitute a quorum for the holding of the 
afternoon meeting of the secret session on Aug 11, thereby depriving the House of 
the privilege of eliciting full information about the war situation and discussing it ” 

The President remarked that he understood that 21 members were actually 
present yesterday afternoon ( Voice : “Eighteen” ) and that according to the usual 
practice no bdl was rung. As for the motion, did it imply that only Government 
members warn to attend the House in time 2 Was that not equally the duty of 
elected members 2 ^ 
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Several voices : “The elected members were present : 20 of them were in the 
House. Only one official member was present/* 

Sir Yamin Khan drew the Chair’s attention to a ruling given by President 
Patel that when there was official business in the House, it was the duty of the 
official benches to keep the quorum. 

q'he President could not hold that it was the duty of only Government 
members and members nominated by the Government to attend the House 
regularly and in proper time and that this was not the duty ot the elected 
members. Were he to lay down any such lule it would mean that the constitueiities 
need not look to the members elected by them to carry out their duty. He was 
loath to give any such ruling. 

Debate on Cubrenoy Policy 

Sir Ziauddin Ahmed moved a resolution of the Government’s currency poli**y 
and eoncentraiion of their attention more on the stability of the bank rate of interest. 
He declared that if the price of three sets of articles namely, silver, cotton 
pieTgocds and wheat and rice, were stabilized, the prices of other commodities 
would move in sympathj’. He suggested that a maximum rice of 30% over * the 
pre-war price was reasonable, and the Government should fix prices at the level. 
As it was, the value of the rupee had gone down to 8 annas and therefore it was 
necessary that the salary of Government employees should be doubled. 

The Finance Member, Sir Jeremy Raisman said that with regard to inflation 
the state of affairs which existed in this country up to the beginning of May was 
capaplo of being construed as leading to uncontrolled inflation, and he admitted 
that the Government had anxious moments over the tendencies which were apparent 
at that time, but the Government had now satisfied themselves of their ability to 
deal with that situation. There was now no feeling of pessimism whatever. The 
important thing^ in war time was to ensure that even though currency and bank 
deposits might expand they did not have their automatic effect on the price level. 
The Government had satisfied themselves that it was not necessary to submit to 
any automatic advance of price because of increase in the volume of currency. He 
himself was not sure of it three months ago, but he was quite sure today that the 
Government could stop that nonsense. It required drastic action and the fullest 
measure of public support for that action. Rebutting Mr. Krishanamachari’s 
remarks on government loans, the Finance Member drew attention to the 
remarkable success of Government loans, and said that the volume of money which 
flowed into Government coffers was a definite indication of a swing-back from 
commodity to money as against the previous tendency of a move from money to 
goods. He would point out that in a vast country like India, there was no need to 
be alarmed by the currency figures of 750 crores or even a thousand crores. In 
relation to the ]opulation of the country and other factors, it was not an 
intrinsically excessive figure, but it was important to check the tendencies which 
that figure seemed to indicate. Dealing with commodity controls, the Finance 
Member expressed confidence that the textile control experiment would succeed. 

Dr, P. AT. Banner jee ; What if it fails ? 

The Finance Member declared that if it failed it would be the Government’s 
dufy to face the resultant situation without regard to sentiment But he did not 
believe that the experiment would fail. He oelieved the leaders of the textile 
industry had realized that tLe position which existed a few months ago could not 
possibly continue, and they realized ^eir duty to this country and were prepared 
to help the Government to supply cheap cloth. He explained that control must 
continue in regard to food, and said that in the circumstances sugar control in 
spite of initial difficulties was woiking satisfactorily. It was the success of sugar 
control which encouraged him to feel that control of the textile industry could also 
be worked. It was the Government’s intention to proceed further with commodity 
control and bring all commodities to a reasonable price level. He regarded as his 
enemy every man, who tried to produce a rise in commodity prices. He reiterated 
his belief that it wa^ possible to deal effectively with inflation in this country. It 
required determination on the Government’s part ; it required the fullest support 
of the people. It was a course which went deep down to the national well-being 
and one in which everybody could assist without feeling that he was doing damage 
to any political conviction. ‘ 

War Injuries (Oombensatxon Insurance) Bix.ii 

13th. AUGUST The Assembly to-day passed the War Injuries (Compensation 
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Insurance) Bill intioduced by Dr, B. B, Ambedkar, Labour Member of the Govern- 
ment of India* During the debate on the Bill, Dr. Ambedkar agreed to an amend- 
ment moved by Mr. Ahdnr Bashid Chaudhury and supported by Mr. Hussainbhai 
Lalji to omit the provision under which any person authorized by the Government 
might enter any premises or property under the control of an employer for the 
purpose of obtaining information regarding the number of persons employed or 
other details necessary for the administration of the Act, Mr. Lalji vehemently 
declared that such a power was not given even to the income-tax authorities, who 
had the responsibility of collecting crores of rupees. Dr. Ambedkar, in agreeing to 
the amendment, said he thought the Government's purposes would be sufficiently 
served by the other provision in the same clause requiring any employer to submit 
to an authorized person such accounts, books or other documents as were necessary. 

'J'he House agreed to Dr. Ambedkar’s amendment providing that the total 
amount of the fund raised from premiums paid by employers for the insurance of 
employees under the war injuries compensation insurance scheme shall not be 
more than Bs. 1,500,000 and that if after all payments made out of the fund any 
balance remains, it shall be constituted into a fund to be utilized and administered 
by the Central Government for the benefit of Workmen. 

Delhi Hniveesity Amend. Bill 

The House then resumed discussion on the Delhi University Act (Amendment) 
Bill and accepted two amendments, one by the Government and the other by the 
Muslim League Party, The Government's amendment raised the number from 
8 to 12 of bodies and associations, which if approved by the ^Chancellor, could 
elect representatives to the Court of the University. The League's amendment 
raised the number of representatives from the Council of State and the Legislative 
Assembly on the Court from two and four to four and eight respectively. Mr. 
J, P. Tyson, Education Secretary, said the Government amendment would enable 
the Chancellor to redress the grievances of minorities. Another amendment by the 
League Party seeking to raise the number of persons to be appointed by the 
Chancellor to the Court, from 15 to 16 **at least half of whom shall be muslims," 
was under discussion, when the House rose for the day. 

17th. AUODST Continuing the debate on the Delhi University Bill, the 
Assembly today disposed of 14 out of 101 amendments so far tabled relating to the 
schedules to the Bill. Discussion to-day again centred round the demand of the 
Muslim League for adequate representation of the community on the Court and 
Executive Council of the University. Eao Bahadur Shivrafs amendment urging 
reservation of three seats for the Scheduled Castes and two for labour, out of the 
12 seats which the Chancellor is given power to fill to secure the representation of 
minorities not otherwise In his opinion adequately represented, was rejected by 36 
votes to 16. The amendments by the Muslim League were rejected after the Chair 
had asked the supporters to stand in their seats^ The Government’s amendment, 
which was accepted, increased the number to be nominated on the University Court 
by the Chancellor from 15 to 25, of whom 18 shall be appointed to secure repre- 
sentation of minorities not otherwise in his opinion adequately represented. I'he 
House agreed to reduce the number of seats on the Executive Council allotted to 
professors from two to one and then adjourned. 

18th. AUGUST : — Muslim and minority representation in the University services 
was discussed at great length on the second reading of the Bill in the Assembly to-day. 
Mrs, Benuka Bay, speaking on an amendment for the elimination of the system 
of nomination for women on the Executive Council of the Delhi University, 
asserted Giat women in India were opposed to the B:^stem of nomination and she 
would either like to have women coopted by the Executive Council or elected by 
a special constituency of women registered graduates from all parts of India. 
The demand for minority representation in the University services occupied the 
Assembly for the rest of the day. Syed Gbulam Bhik Nairang, Moulvi Abdul 
Gh&ni, Mr. Kauman, Mr. Kazmi, Maulana Zafarali and Sir Ziauddin supported 
the amendment while Mr. Kailash Beharilal opposed it* So did the Government. 
Hawabzada Liaquat AU Khun explained that their purpose in moving various 
amendments on the Delhi University bill was not only to secure effective represen- 
tation for the Mussalmans on the Delhi Univeisity, but also to raise the general 
question of university education for the Mussalmans. He quoted figures to show 
that five universities in India did not employ any Muslim teacher, while twelve did 
not employ Mussalman teachers in science subjects. Calcutta University had 2 
Muslim feachers otit of 120 : Dacca bad 4 out of 48, Lucknow had 2 out of 20 
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and Patoa had 2 out of 3L In all there were 43 Mnelim profesaora in the 
Miveraitiea of India, all of whom belonged to the I.E.S. There was one Mualim 
Keader and aix teachers in all. He wondered if the Oovernment had realised the 
Bignincance of their attitude that they would not accept the principle of communal 
representation in the university services. The Nawabzada asserted that he would 
not subscribe to the dictum of efficiency. Furthermore, there were suitable 
Mussalmans formcoming for services in the universities. This view was further sup« 
ported by Dr. Ziauddin^ who speaking from his experience of the Aligarh University 
claimed^ that suitable Mussalmans were forthcoming for teaching posts in the 
universities.^ Government's view point was explained by Messrs, Tys<m and Sargent 
Confining himself to the Delhi University, Mr. Tyson claimed that the amendment 
would not be workable. Firstly, because the amendment was wide enough to include 
university teachers, who mostly belonged to the autonomous colleges and secondly, 
because the amendment would make religion instead of degree as the basis for 
selection. Mr. Sargent reminded the House that there was paucity of Muslim 
teachers eyen in the Dacca University, which had been cited as an example to copy by 
the Muslim League, He claimed that there was definite '.shortage of suitable 
Mussalmans for certain branches of teaching. In Delhi they were anxious to build 
a university and therefore they would look for quality in the teaching. The 
Assembly discussed eight amendments all of which were rejected and then 
adjourned. 

19th. AUGUST The Assembly disposed of 13 amendments before it rose for 
the day. Two of these amendments were accepted ^ the Government. One of 
them added five members to the Academic Council. They would be appointed by 
the Ohancelior and would be persons capable of advising the Academic Council on 
subjects connected with Islamic learning and culture. The other amendment added 
another two to the Academic Council, to be elected by the Court of the University, 

The House devoted the rest of the day to discussing the demand of the Muslim 
League for Muslim representation on the Academic Council, the Board of Examiners, 
the Library Committee, and the committee of Courses and Studies. Hawabzada 
Liaquat All Khan, Mr. G. B. Nairang, Sir Ziauddin Ahmed, Mr. Q. A. Kazmi, 
Mauivi Abdul Ghaui and Sir Tamin Khan supported the demand. The Nawahzada 
quoted figures to show the “entarely inadequate” representation of Muslims on some 
of the Dtlhi University bodies. Muslims, he said, would not rest till they had 
secured adequate representation on all the Universities in India. The fight on the 
Delhi University Bill was only the beginning. Mr. Sargent^ Educataonal Commis- 
sioner, Government of India, Mr. /. D. Tyson, Education Secretary, and Mr. 
Kailash Bihari Lall opposed the amendments. Mr. Tyson reiterating the Govern- 
ment’s viewpoint, smd that although Government sympathized with the minorities 
and recognized the justice of their case, they were unable to accept the '.amendments 
which sought to introduce communalism in the University. IThe Assembly at tbbi 
stage adjourned. 

20th. AUGUST Thirteen more amendments to the schedules of the Bill were 
disposed by the Assembly today. There were nearly 40 more amendments to be 
considered. Today the Assembly accepted five amendments one of which was by 
the Government. One of the Muslim League's amendments, which was adopted, 
reduced the initial fee for registered graduates from Es. 20 to Es. 15. The 
amendment reduced the period for annual fee from 15 years to 10 years. The 
other amendment of the League Party deleted the provision for recognition of 
Eamjas Intermediate College. The Nationalist Party’s amendment provided that 
the Principal of the College concerned shall serve as an adviser on the committee of 
selection. All the other amendments were rejected. 

The main discussion today centred round the proposals for a Muslim advisory 
board of seven members elected by fcbe Muslim members of the Court to advise the 
university on matters affecting the interests of Muslim education. The Government 
opposed the amendment and was supported by Dr. P. N. Banerjea. The Muslim 
League Party was supported by Mr. Q, A. Kazmu The Government’s contention 
’ was' that Muslim ^ucation did not differ from the education of other 
communities and if they were to set up a board for one con^unity, ^ey would 
have to do the same for others. Nawabza<k Liaquat Ah Khan explain^ how 
Muslim education differed from the education of the other communities. He said 
»that after the August disturbances last year, students frmn the non-Muslim colleges 
went on strike. All non-Muslim Colleges were not functioiltng. m Arabic College 
was the only educationid institution which continued to function. Hindu boys 
had made politics part of their education. Muslim boys had not. He wanted to 
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know what action the Hniversity took against those boys who went on strike. The 
University did not take action, he said, because it was dominated by Hindus. They, 
the members of the Muslim League, had been endeavouring for the last lO days to 
‘de-Hinduise’ the University of Delhi. The speaker added that the experience of the 
last 20 years had shown that the interests of the Muslims in the Delhi University 
had gone to the wall. This had been admitted by the Government. The amendment 
was rejected by 39 votes to 15. The Assembly then rose for the day. 

21 St. AUGUST The Assembly disposed of 10 more amendments to the schedules 
of the Biil when it adjourned till Tuesday next. Two of these amendments were 
withdrawn and the remaining eight were rejected. Today’s discussion centred round 
general provisions relating to colleges The Bill lays down that, “save as otherwise 
provided in the Act, all degree colleges shall be in close proximity to one another 
and to the university and shall ordinaiiiy be located on the University estate.” 
Mr. G. B. Nairang, Mr. G. V. Deshmukh, Maulana Jafar Ali, Maulavl Abdul 
Ghani, Sir Mohammed Yamin Khan, Dr. P. N. Banerjea, Mr. Kailash Behari 
Lall, Mr. John Sargent, Mr. J. D. Tyson and Nawabzada Liaquat Ali Khan 
participated in the debate. 

The supporters of the amendment generally pointed out the difficulties of 
Delhi students attending University lectures and games. They explained that the 
university site was about seven miles from new Delhi and it would be a real 
physical strain on the students to cycle to the university site, twice a day, once to 
attend lectures and once for games. Nawabzada Liaquat Ah Khan appreciated 
the proposal as an ideal, but pointed out the difficulties in putting the ideal into 
practice. The first difficulty, said the Nawabzada, was that of finances. It was true 
that one college had already shifted and another was in the course of shifting to 
the new site. The smaller colleges, however, had not the finances to undertake the 
job, and unless the Government were prepared to guarantee liberal grants and 
loans it was no use making a statutory provision as was contemplated under the 
clause. He wanted the Government to vote for the provision with open eyes as it 
would cost them about Rs. 25 lakhs. The Speaker, proceeding, said that the 
university was planning its teaching on the basis of 3,000 students on its roll% while 
the provision for hostel accommodation was for only 600 students. It was evident 
that a majority of students at the university would be non-resident students. In 
short, Delhi University could never become a residential university. Government 
was compelling all colleges to shift and cluster round the university. In doing so 
They must also consider the transport facilities for non-resident students. Mr. John 
Sargent, Educational Oommisstoner with the Government of India, said that the 
proposal marked a definite change in the character of the university. The university 
was originally intended to be a residential university. In due course, that ideal 
underwent a change and developed into a university with corporate teaching by 
the constituent colleges. Mr. Sargent said that no college had been dissatisfied with 
the provision. The proposal would facilitate corporate teaching and colleges would 
be aole to make reciprocal arrangements in order to specialise in particular subjects. 
As for finance Government, notwithstanding difficult times, had provided Bs. 
8 lakhs during the last two years. .The Muslim League’s amendment was rejected by 
28 votes to 20. 


24th. AUGUST : — The Assembly passed the second reading of the Bill today, when 
the remaining 19 amendments were discussed, three being accepted and the others 
rejected. Today’s discussion mainly centred round “instruction provided by colleges.” 
The Bill laid down that recognition of a college could be withdrawn by a majority 
of members of the Executive Council. The Muslim League’s amendment that 
the majority should be two third was rejected by 30 votes to 17. Beplying to an 
amendment by 8eih Yusuf Haroon, the Educational Adviser, Mr, J. Sargent, 
assured the House that the intention of the Government was that all women's 
^lieges should be stafied and inspected by women. There were, however, certain 
difficulties at present mainly on account of the paucity of suitable women of 
requisj^ qualifications. The amendment was withdrawn. Sir Ziauddin Ahmed^s 
amendment elicited information that provision relating to a Diploma Board in 
domestic science had been made in anticipation of the Lady Irwin College for 
Women applying for recognition, 

25th. AUGUST AssemW passed the Delhi University Act 

Amentoent Bill without a division, the Muslim League Party dissenting. Mr 
J. D. Education Secretary, moving the third reading of the Bill, said that 

^ completely overhaul the administrative machinery 
of Delhi University. Government primarily biought in the Bill to give legal 
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sanction to the three years’ degree course. He denied the charge that the executive 
Council of the University was either a Government-ridden or a Vice-Chancellor- 
ridden body, Eeferring to the demand for communal representation on University 
bodies* Mr. Ty^on said that Government were not satisded with the present 
position and would always welcome minorities playing a greater part in the Delhi 
University. Government had undertaken to use their influence to get the principle 
of proportionate representation accepted by the University. As for Mualim 
representation, he said that there was only one Muslim -managed college in Delhi. 
There were 46 Muslim registered graduates out of 580 on the rolls. This was 
the main snag. The number of Muslim examinees, however, had been on the in- 
crease and were 300 last year out of a total of 1,^, ''i'his was an encouraging 
feature, and he hoped that in time to come the Muslim community would puli 
its full weight in the University. 

Bir Ziauddin Ahmed felt that the object of the Bill might have been achieved 
by a thiee-clause Bill. He said that the Delhi University had not had sufficient 
experiences yet to justify vital changes in its constitution. The most important 
thing, he said, was how the Act would be administered. 

Bir Mohammed Yamin Khan said that he was glad that the Government had 
recognized the fact that the Muslims had not had a fair deal in the Delhi Univer- 
sity and he welcomed the assurances given by Mr. Tyson, He hoped that Gov- 
ernment would bring in an amending Bill to give effect to the suggestions made 
by the Muslim League. 

Mr, (?. V, Deshmukh welcomed the assurance given on behalf of Government 
that the consideration given to a community in the University would be in propor- 
tion to the advantage it took of the University institutions. 

Mr. J, Sargent^ Educational Commissioner, Government of India, speaking as 
an educationalist, felt that the Bill was unlucky to get involved in communal 
issues. He appreciated the general support given to the main principles of the 
Bill, Eeferring to corporate teaching, he said that their intention was to raise the 
standard of teaching in the University. He agreed that a fair tiial should be 
given to the experiment, which was being launched in the shape of a 3-year 
degree course. 

Nawabzada Liaquat Alt Khan said that he had been in favour of a 3-year 
degree course from the outset, but the Bill had introduced other fundamental 
changes of vital importance. Government, on the strength of their official and 
nominated bloc, had not accepted a single material change in the Bill. Eeferring 
to the. charge of communalism, the Nawabzada said that it was an irony of fate 
that Government whose life-breath was communalism should come out to oppose 
the introduction of communalism in the University. He said : “Did not Bir 
Edward Benthall represent the Europeans, Sir Bultan Ahmed the Muslims and 
Sir Jogendra Singh, the Sikhs ?” 

Mr, Tyson, replying to the debate, explained that the Bill was a step towards 
making the Delhi University a model university. He disclosed that the Uuiversity of 
Delhi had generally supported the Bill. 

The Bill as amended was passed and the House adjourned slm die. 

Autumn Session — New Delhi — 8th to 19th, November 1943 

VlCERCX’S M3ESSAGB TO ASSEMBLY 

The Central Assembly began its autumn session at New Delhi on the 
8th. November, 1943, when the President, Btr Abdur Eahim, read a 
message from the Viceroy. The Viceroy’s message read -“It is customary for a 
new Viceroy to address both Houses of the Indian Legislature at the first oppor- 
tunity. I have declared to depart from the precedent and shall deliver no address 
during the November session. My reasons for this decision are i—First, that 
whereas my predecessors assumed office in April and were able to devote several 
months to the study of the Indian situation before an opportunity of addressing 
the Legislature occurred. I assumed office in October, less than three weeks before 
the opening of the November session : and secondly, that for the time Mng my 
energy must be very largely devoted to the study and treatment of the food problem 
— a matter upon which 1 do not feel that I coulu make a comprehensive statement 
in the immediate future. It is my intention to address both Chambers at an early 
stage of the Budget session of 1944.” 

After an abienoe of about four years, 10 members of the Congress Party 
attended the House today, and one of them, Bardar Mangal Bingh put the first 
question of the day amid (^eers. 
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Coal Eatiohisg Scheme 

Daring qaestion time today, Sir Edward Benthall, Wat Transport Member, 
replying to Mr* C* Neogy, unnoanced that the coal rationing scheme had now 
been put into operation. He stated that a total of 25.64 million tons a year had 
been adopted as a reasonable figure which could be made available^ for distribution, 
nations had been fixed on the basis of actual supplies made during the 12-month 
period from August 1942 to July 1943 and took into account estimated increases in 
the consumption of essential services. The total allotment for industries and 
domestic supplies had been fixed at 1,024,587 tons a month, which represented an 
increase of 20 p*c. on actual supplies made between August 1942 and July 1943. I he 
scheme was in essence a compromise between conflicting interests and made possible 
only by the pooling of resources between India and the UK. It was proposed to watch 
its working very closely, making internal adjustments whenever required an^d to 
review the position again early next year. As regards alternative fuels, Sir Edward 
mentioned that some industries in various parts of the country had been making 
extensive use of firewood, and an engineer had been appointed and attached to the 
oflSce of the Controller of Coal Distribution, one of whose functions would be to 
advise industries regarding the utilization of alternative fuels. Referring to coal 
supplies to industries Sir Edward stated that against an average daily requirement 
of 25 Wagons, Calcutta received 18 wagons per day in July, but 23 wagons a day 
in August, 86 a day in Sept, and 35 per day up to Oct. 22. 

Foodguains Despatch to Calcutta 

Arising from a question about the dispatch of foodgrains to Calcutta. Mr. 
Neogy asked the War Transport Member whether it was a fact that the Bengal 
Government thought that the dispatching instructions of the railway authorities 
were defective, with the result that rice went to wheat sidings and vice versa and 
It took time to rearrange them. Sir Edward said that the instructions were not 
given by the railway authorities and that he could assure Mr. Neogy now that the 
movements were satisfactory. Nawahzada Liaquat All asked if the War Transport 
Member was aware that the statement attributed to the Bengal Government had 
been denied by that Government. 

Sir Edward : 1 expect it was (Laughter). 

Indian Delegation to Beitain 

The House, by 43 votes to 39, passed Dr. Govind EeshmuWa adjournment 
motion to censure Government on its “unwise decision to send non-official gentlemen 
selected by it to undertake a tour abroad in Britain and to speak on India’s war 
efibrt/' The Congress members voted with the Muslim League, the Nationalists, 
the Independents, and some unattached members for the motion. Moving the 
adjournment motion. Dr. Desbmukh questioned the necessity of sending out tbe 
delegation at this stage when the whole world had acknowledged the country’s 
war effort and sacrifices. He asked if we were following the example of any other 
country in sending this delegation, and whether the Governments of the UK and the 
USA came here to advertise their war effort ? He supported that the delegates 
would attempt to justify the Government of India’s actions and policy regarding 
political prisoners, as they knew that the world outside was in sympathy with 
the demands for greater rights for the Indian people. With a vastly expanding 
Department of Information and Broadcasting, it should have been possible, he 
thought, to send more literature to those countries in the form of tbe pamphlets 
explaining India’s war efforts. He considered that the reported expenditure of 
Rs. 60,000 per person could have been incurred on some useful purpose. 

Sardar Mangal Singh (Congress) said that the Government were sending the 
delegation to whitewash their actions. There were a laga number of foreign Press 
correspondents in this country, end they could be supplied with the information 
the Government wanted to reach the public of Britain and the USA. He suspected 
that the dri^tion was going abroad to say things which it could not say in this 
coun^. “Let the representatives of tbe pwpie go abroad,” he said, “and tell uie 
world how this country is being governed, or rather misgoverned,” There was no 
use in sending ddl^atimis which wcmld carry on propaganda against the public of 
India. 

Sir S^tan Ahmed said it was his duty to clear misconceptions which seemed 
to ^xround toe delegation. The misapprehensions expressed, he declared, had uo 
haeia and too lecturers ha4 l>een instructed not to say one word on politics. They 
were gtnog out to i|iak on toe country’s war effort and nothing else. Sir Sultan 
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Bald that the demand for sendinfiC the delegation came from India's Agent^General 
in the USA and from the British Ministry of Information. They could not possibly 
refuse that request. They had no choice. They would have failed in their duty 
if they did not comply with that request. The expenses of the delegation’s tour 
in the UK would be borne by HMG. (Laughter). The question of the apportion- 
ment of their expenses of travel from the UK to the USA and expenses incurred 
in India was still under consideration. The delegation, Sir Sultan continued, con- 
sisted of four people, all of them men, accoraing to Government, competent to 
speak. They paid visits to different factories in Bombay, Madras and Calcutta and 
he had no doubt that they were men of experience and knowledge and would not say 
anything they were prohibited from saying. He denied they were receiving instruc- 
tions from various departments. He concluded by expressing bis conviction that 
the speeches they would deliver would raise the status of India and not compromise 
the position of the country. 

Sir Yamin Khan (Muslim League) felt that speeches by the Indian delegation 
giving out details of internal administration of war effort, such as working of 
factories, would be giving information to the enemy and thus would be highly 
detrimental to the interests of India. He said that an expert like Sir Guthrie 
Bussell should have been sent out if the Government were anxious to conduct 
propaganda about their war effort. 

Sir Bawaswami Mudaliar claimed that the issue before the House was whether 
it was desirable to publicize India’s war effort and, if so, whether the selection of 
the personnel for the delegation was a suitable one. He asserted that so long as 
the selection was made by the Executive, there were bound to be criticisms from 
one interest or other against the choice. He explained that the field of selection in 
this country was a limited one. The Government, he claimed, were in a better 
position to judge whether India’s war effort should be publicized abroad. Hpeaking 
from personal experience, he said, that the need for such publicity, particularly in 
the UdA. was very great. He reminded the House that India at the Peace 
Conference would be asked what she had done to win the war ; how her people had 
responded to the call of democracy, for which, he asserted, the war was t>e!ng 
fought. ‘T hope Members will agree with me that it is of the highest importance 
that India’s war effort should be publiciz d abroad.” Some Members had referred to 
the food situation. It was a by-product of the war. People of the USA and the 
UK had no idea of what was happening in this country, and be held that the 
Government had done the right thing in deciding to send out a non-official 
delegation to educate public opinion in those countries about India's war effort. 

Tbade Unions Act Amend. Biel 

Dr. B. B. Ambedkar, Labour Member, introduced a Bill to amend the Indian 
q'rade Unions Act. The measure provides for compulsory recognition of Trade 
Unions, the main conditions of recognition being that the trade union must have 
been a registered .union for 12 months and that it must have previously applied 
to the employer concerned for recognition. Unions formed on a communal or 
sectarian basis will not be eligible for recognition. Obligation of employers 
consequent on recognition are also detailed. 

Statement on Food tor India 

9th. NOVEMBER J* P. Srivastava^ Food Member, stated at question 
time today that six shiploads of foodgrains had arrived in India 
and although he did not know the exact tonnage he thought it was about 
BO, OCX), and more was coming. He said that the price at which wheat was landed 
in India was substantially low. 

The Food Member faced a number of questions on Mr, Ameiy’s statements in 
England on the food situation in India. 

Mr. Neogy asked whether Mr, Amery’s statement that the death-xate in Bengal 
was estimated at about 1,000 a week was based on information supplied by or 
through the Government of India. ^ , 

Sir Jwala Prasad said that the Government of India had supplied informa- 
tion on the food situation, but it was not known whether Mr. Amery's statements 
were based on that information. “We have been sending telegrams to the 
Secretary of State from week to week,” 

Mr. Neogy : “Have HMG any other source of infoormation apart from your 
telegrams ?” 

Sir Jwala Prasad said that they had. 
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F. E. James : “Bow was it that in the early stages of the crisis, the 
Secretary of State made such grossly inaccurate statement in Parham en t x 

Sir Jwala Prasad : “The question ought to be addressed to the becretary 

of State. I am afraid.*’ , ^ 

Eeplying to Mr. Neogys question about Lord Strabolgrs reference to a 
message from India. Sir Jwala Prasad said : “Shipments of wheat from Australia 
amounting to about 160,000 tons in all arrived in India between November 1942 
and the end of April 194H. This quantity did not represent the full amount for 
which the Government of India had asked, but in view of the very difficult 
shipping position of the United Nations at that time, as well as the serious 
shortage of foodgrains in Oeylon, coupled with the success which had attended 
the efforts of the Government of India to procure old crop wheat earlier in the 
year and the prospects of a good rabi harvest, the Government of India agreed to 
forego further shipments of wheat on the understanding that a claim for imports 
later in the year might be favourably considered. We have had to make that 
claim, and shipments of wheat are now arriving in Indian ports.” 

Replying to Mr. Chattopadhyaya^ the Food Member said that the civil popula- 
tion of Bengal was estimated at 63,090,000, and their requirements together with 
the military population, whose size it was not in the public ^ interest ^ to reveal, 
were estimated by the Bengal Government to be as follows i— Rice 3.9 million tons ; 
wheat 121,000 tons *, millets and maize 2.000 tons. 

The deficits estimated by tbe Bengal Government were as follows Rice 
450,000 tons ; wheat 112,000 tons ; millets and maize 2,000 tons. The quantities 
of foodgrains supplied to Bengal from April to Septembur 1943, were : Rice 204,000 
tons (including arrivals during the free trade period) ; wheat and wheat products 
18t,0(X) tons; millets and grain 43,500 tons. 

Mr. Neogy, Is the Hon. Member aware that expert opinion is that the 
allowances of gruel given to destitutes are not supposed to be sufficient to keep a 
fair-sized rat alive ?” (Laughter). 

Sir Jwala Prasad : “That is a matter of opinion. When I visited Calcutta 
I was told that it was quite sufficient, and in some cases too much.” 

Mr. Neogy : ‘‘Will the Hon. Member try some gruel on himself and see how 
he flourishes ?” (Laughter). 

In the course of replies to questions about the food conference, Pandit L. K. 
Maitra interjected: “How many attended the conference and to what extent were 
they responsible for reducing the food supply in Delhi (Laughter). 

Mr. Abdur Rashid ChaUdhury : “Is' it true that representatives of profiteers 
were directly or indirectly on the conferences ?” (Laughter). 

Replying to other questions, the Food Member said that the Government of 
India were closely and continually in touch with the Bengal Government with the 
object of improving methods of distribution and relief measures. Practical assis- 
tance and advice bad been given ; rail and river distribution had been improved ; 
a senior Military Officer had been appointed as Director of Transport in Bengal ; 
local rationing schemes had been introduced, and over 5,400 relief centres opened. 
Reports from certain districts showed that there had been a perceptible improvement 
In conditions. About 23,000 tons of wheat had been released for the civilian 
population in Bengal this year from imports specially ordered for the Defence 
Bervlces. 


Stabilization of Pbioes 

“We have reached a stage when in order to maintain the war effort it is 
necessary to eater for civilian requirements” said Sir Jeremy Batsman, Finance 
Member, Government of India in accepting a resolution of the Muslim League 
Party urging the stabilization of prices. The Finance Member observed that an 
attempt had to be made even now, to some extent at the expense of the war 
effort, to switch the country’s productive resources to meeting civilian consumers’ 
demands, and Government were continually at work to promote an expansion of 
production to meet civilian needs. The House finally passed Sir Ziauddin * 
Ahmd^s {League resolution in an amended form recommending to the Govern- 
ment of India 'Ho give the foremost place in their monetary policy to the 
stabilization of prices, on which the prosperity of the country largely depends”. 

The main resolution which was moved in the last session, recommended to 
w GoveamOir-General-in-Councii to modify thmr currency policy and to concentrate 
their atterion more on the stability of prices than on the stability of the bank 
rate of Interest. Sir Commerce Member, claimed ^ that so far as 
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textile were concerned, Government had succeeded in bringing down 
the prices. 

The Finance Member, in accepting the revised resolution, made it clear that 
the Government’s policy in regard to the rate of interest on Governnaent borrowinj^s 
was quite definite and deliberate and they had no intention to depart from the 
cheap money policy hitherto followed. It had been vigorously criticised from 
certain quarters, but it had the overwhelnoing support of the majority O'piiiion in 
the country, The food problem and inflation, Sir Jeremy observed, were closely 
connected and the one could not be solved without dealing with the other. The 
two were really two aspects of the same problem, but both could be tackled 
simultaneously, and that was why the Government of India had been trying to 
do. He thought relief would come in two ways. It would come by som« 
expansion of production in the country even during the present difficulties and 
Government were continually at work to promote such expansion. It would aU^ 
come by increased shipping which could be allotted to India in the further stages 
of the war. Finally an attempt had to be made now, even to some extent at the 
expense of India’s war effort to switch back the productive resources of the 
country to meeting the consumers’ demands. The need of the home front had 
become extremely important to the internal economy of the couniry. The 
position now is that we have reached a stage at which in order to maintain the 
war effort, it is necessary to cater for civilian requirements : otherwise civilian 
morale will undoubtedly suffer, fl’hese are considerations which are very present 
to the Government of India, but I would ask critics to realize there are so many 
factors which are beyond our control”. The Government of India, he said, would 
continue to press India’s demands for the requirements of the civilian consumer 
and they hoped that they would be able to produce a marked improvement in the 
situation. 

Hindu Maebiaobs Between Same Gotra 

lOth. NOVEMBER Marriages between Hindus of the same “Gotra” or 
“Pravar” or Hindus belonging to different sub-divisions of the same caste, were 
sought to be legalized by a bill which* Dr, Qovind Deskmukh moved today* should be 
referred to a select committee. The House discussed the moiion for over three 
hours, Str Asoka Roy^ Law Member, opposing the motion declared that piecemeal 
legislation of the kind attempted by the mover should not be undertaken when 
comprehensive legislation such as had been prepared by the Bao Committee on 
Marriage was on the anvil, that Hindu opinion was sharply divided on the merits 
of Dr. Deshmukh’s Bill, that the Special Marriage Act was available to those who 
wished to marry within the same gotra and it was not open to people to come to 
the Legislature and insist on sacramental marriage and ask the House to change 
the law for their benefit. The Law Member gave the assurance that he would 
do whatever was possible to see that the Rao Oommittee’s Bill was brought 
before the House’s next session and taken to its next stage. Dr. Deskmukh 
expressed satisfaction with this assurance and withdrew his motion. 

Blair’s Retirement & Hitavada Order 

During question time today, the retirement of Mr. J, B. Blair ^ formerly Chief 
Secretary, Bengal Government and the order issued on the Httavada of Nagpur 
jE connexion with it were the subject of a question by Dr. Goviud Deshmukk. 
The Home Member said that the retirement was voluntary and was in no way 
connected with any breach of the Government Servants’ Conduct Rules. The 
Government of the 0, P, were asked to obtain from the editor of the "'Hitavada^ 
information as to the source of an article entitled “Another Civilian Resigns, 
Story of a Censored Letter,” which appeared in the issue of that newspaper dated 
Aug. 2. This article purported to disclose the working of the censorship and it 
was clearly necessary in the interests of military security as well as in the public 
interest to investigate its origin. The 0, P. Government were accordingly 
authorized to resort to DX Rule 116 if the editor declined to give this information 
voluntarily. 

The same Member asked whether it had been brought to the notice of HMG 
that if Italian prisoners were sent out of India, it would release a considerable 
amount of food for the consumption of the Army as well as the civilian population. 
Mr Cl M. frivedi, War Secretary, answered that the question was still under 
consideration in consultation with HMG. 

Mr. Q* Neogy ; Is it a fact that the standard of treatment given to 
Italian and other prisoners of war appro;$imates more or less to the ti^difdcmal 
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Btandaid of hospitality given to sons-m-Iaw in Indian households ? 

(iiaughter)* 

Mr, Trivedii The treatment is governed by International Conventions* 

Nombeir of Security Prisoners 

The number of security prisoners of all sorts in detention on January 1, 1943, 
was 9,8o3, said the Home Member in reply to Mr. A* N. Chottopadhyaya, The 
number on September 1 last was 10,780, but it was understood that a good many 
prisoners had been released since that date. The number of State prisoners 
detained under Begulation III of 1818 on September 30, 1943, was 10. No such 
prisoners were released during 1943. He had no information as ^ to the number 
of prisoners detained under the Regulation or released by Provincial Governments. 
So far as he was aware, no special tribunals for examining the cases of persons 
detained under the Dl Rules were at present in existence. The cases of these 
persona were however, under constant review by the Governments concerned, both 
Ojiitral and Provincial, and a number of persons had been released from detention 
as a result of these reviews. 

The Home Member, in a statement in reply to Mr. M,^ Jo$hi, gave the 
number of persons undergoing imprisonment in connexion with the Congress 
movement in all Provinces on Sept* 1, 1943 as 19,284, and those undergoing 
detention as 8,073. The number of security prisoners released was 7,447. Except 
in the case of one news-paper, on which a pre-censorship order was served by a 
Provincial Government, there had been no censorship of news or comment appear- 
fiig in the Indian Press about famine conditions in the country or deaths resulting 
irom starvation in Bengal and other places, said Sir Sultan Ahmed in reply to Mr. 
K, C, Neogy. In so far as publicity in the Press outside India was concerned, the 
Government of India had no information either as to its volume or tone other than 
that contained in cabled reports to India, which had appeared in the Indian Press. 
The^house then adjourned, till Friday. 

Debate on Food Situation 

12th. NOVEMBER -.-^Initiating the debate to-day on the food situation in the 
country Sir J. P. Srivastava, Food Member, Government ot India, said that as 
against the Bengal Governor’s estimate of province’s requirements for the three 
months, October to December of 250,000 tons, 89,000 tons were sent during 
October. “We hope our arrangements will secure that the figure given by the 
Governor will be substantially exceeded,” he said, The daily average rate of 
arrival of foodgrains and pulses into Calcutta during the period June to October 
was over 3,300 tons per day as against a daily average of 1,600 tons for the 
corresponding period of last year. In addition to the amounts which the Provincial 
Government were now sending out to the districts they had a month’s reserve of 
foodgrains for Calcutta itself. As regards distribution to districts, despatches had 
during the last month risen from a few hundred tons to a thousand tons a day 
in addition to the arrangements which had been made to send from the Punjab 
direct to the districts a large quantity of ‘wheat products. Arrangements were 
now in progress to double this figure, “We attach the greatest importance to 
two points in Bengal, namely, the rationing of Calcutta and the procurement of 
the aman crop. Our Rationing Adviser has gone to Bengal on more than one 
occasion and remained there lor considerable periods working in close co-operation 
with the Provincial, authorities on l^e gigantic task of preparing the Calcutta 
rationing scheme, which, I hope, will very shortly be in operation. We have also 
sent a senior officer of the Department to collaborate with the Provincial Govern- 
ment in the preparation of their “aman” procurement scheme, the final details of 
which axe now under urgent consideration.” Although to some extent the 
Department had been unavoidably preoccupied with the situation in Bengal they 
had constantly kept before them the needs of Travancore,' Cochin, Bombay, the 
Deccan States and Madras. The Food Member referred earlier to the revised 
basic plan which came into operation from August 1, aimed at the distribution 
of 1,400,000 tons of foodgrains, to deficit areas within the period of eight months 
endli^ in March, 1944. During the first three months of its operation, over 
650,000 tons bad been despatched to the deficit areas. The principal recipients had 
been Bengal with 219,000 tons. Bombay 76,000 tons, Madras 7.000 tons. Travancote- 
Cochin 46,000 tons, and the Deccan States 6,500 tons* He acknowledged with 
gratitude the additional surpluses voluntarily declared by provinces and States 
^itb^nent to the formulation of the revised basic plan which amounted to 
22(^000 Ions. Eetering to imports, he smd his lalest information was that 
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41,003 toos of foodj^rains had already arrived and far greater quantities were on 
the way. He acknowledged the generous offers of assistance received fronoi 
Australia, Oanadi, S A ri^a and New Zealand and thanked the O-in-0 
for the help given in the task of distribution. “In our price policy,” he declared, 
“we have no intention of pushing down prices below a level where they give a 
fair return to the producer and we intend by every means in our power to 
protect the producer against undue rise in prices of the commodities which he 
requires. We intend to remjve progressively those price divergencies in different 
areas which give rise to so much heart burning. But we are convinced that control 
of the prices of foodgrains is as essential factor not only in the feeding of the 
poor but in the whole economic structure of the country.” Stressing the impor- 
tinje of increasing the country’s resources by an intensi&cation of the “Grow 
More Food'’ campaign he mentioned that according to the ffrst alLIndia rice 
forecast, the acreage under rice alone had gone up by about four million. So far 
the condition of rice and other kharif crops or millets and maize has been reported 
good almost without exception throughout the country. “I cannot be satisfied and 
shall never be satisded so long as hunger and distress exist. I claim that we 
have been successful in maintaining a steady dow of grain from surplus to dedcit 
areas according to prearranged programmes. The delivery of grain to most of 
the dedcit areas has enabled them, with the assistance of their own efforts, to keep 
the situation under control and in Bengal we are able to show a considerable 
improvement in the supply position. 

Three amendments were moved after the Food Member’s speech, urging that 
the food situation be taken into consideration. One moved by Mr, Abdur Bashid 
Chaudhry (Unattached) asked for a committee of inquiry of the Central Legislature 
with an elected majority to report on the situation j the second by Sir Mohammad 
Yamin Khan, (League) urged the appointment of a Royal Commission, and the 
third by Mr. a. C. Neogy, recommended the appointment of a committee consisting 
of eminent economists, judges, administrators and an accountant-general under the 
chairmanship of a lawyer who has held high judicial olSice to Inquire into a number 
of points relating to the continued prevalence of famine conditions. Mr. Qhaudkry 
declared that the blame for Bengal’s distress lay with the bureaucracy. He 
deplored the apathy of the British public and referred to the fact that only 35 
members were present in Parliament when the food debate was held. 

Mr. (7. P. Lawson (European Group) demanded an inquiry to be conducted 
by some non -political and unbiassed body. The time for it was to be chosen so 
that, consistent with arriving at the earliest possible conclusion, no interruption 
took place in the urgent efforts which were being made to remedy the situation. 
Emphasizing the absence of consumer goods as a factor preventing the free ffow 
of foodgrains he thought that while many shiploads of wheat from Australia or 
Canada might be urgently needed, one tanker of kerosene oil might result in the 
release of many shiploads ot wheat from the hands of stockists in this country. A 
shipload of bicycles might be worth many cargoes of grain. 

Mr. Shamtdl (Congress) explained that his party’s decision to keep away from 
the Assembly was not for all time and that the subject of food was one on 
which the Party ought to make its voice heard. The House adjourned at this stage. 

Teaob Unions Act Amend. Bill 

13th. NOVEMBER The Assembly today dealt with five official Bills. One of 
them was Dr. Ambedkar^s Bill further to amend the Indian Trade Unions Act, 
providing mainly for compulsory recognition of Trade Unions under certain 
conditions and defining what recognition would imply. The House i^reed to 
circulate the Bill for eliciting public opinion. Mr. Griffiths, while supporting 
circulation of the Bill, criticized certain of its provisions and characterized it as 
nebulous, uncertain and indefinite in many parts. He took particular objection to 
giving protection to labour and treating them as hot-house plants instead of leaving 
it to labour as in Britain to build up Trade Unions which were reasonable, 
representative and efdcient. Maulvi Abdul Ghani objected to the provision that 
communal Trade Unions should not be recognized. Mr. N* M, Joaht declared 
that employers had shown hostility to the* Trade iJnion movement and that was 
the reason why the Bill was needed. Employers in many cases insisted not only on 
Trade Unions being representatives but want^ Trade Unions to have no politics 
whatever. Sir Ourunath Bstooor, Secretary, Posts and Air, replying to criticisms 
of file Posts and Telegraph Department’s attitude to Trade Unions said that the 
Department was in fact the first to recognize Trade Unions. He imagined that one 
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(f the resBons why the provisions of the present Bill were not meant to be made 
mmediately applicable to labour employed by the Crown, by a Federal Eailway or 
I major port, was that Government already nad well-established rules for recognition 
)f Government Bervants’ Unions^ Sir Cowasji Jehangir declared that the worth or 
i Trade Union depended upon its leaders and that all Trade Union Ipders in 
[ndia were not of the same calibre as Mr, Joshi or Mr. Jamnadas Mehta. Dr. 
^mb^dkar, replying mainly to Mr, Griffiths’ criticisms, pointed out that there was 
lothing indefinite about the conditions on which recognition was to be given to 
Trade Unions. The representative character of a Union would be decided by a 
Tripartite Board to be set up under the Bill. That Board would go into all the 
relevant circumstances, including, if necessary, the private character of the leaders 
of a Union. As regards the provision about labour employed by Government, he 
explained there was really no exemption for them. What was provided was that 
a date would be fixed when the provisions would be made applicable to them 
as well. The motion that the Bill be circulated was agreed to. 

• other Official Bills 

The House passed the Home Member'* s Bill further to amend the Victoria 
Memorial Act, the Law Member^s two Bills further to amend the Or.P.O. and a 
Bill to make certain provision for appeals in criminal cases tried by a High Court 
exercising original jurisdiction. The House then adjourned till the 15th. 

Debate on Food Situation 

15th. NOVEMBER The Chair ruled at the outset that the amendment of Mr. 
Shambhu Dayal Misra ( Congress ), urging the public trial of Lord Linlithgow, Mr. 
L. S. Amery and Sir John Herbert, was out of order and could not be moved. 

Mr. Shamlal ( Congress ) concluding his unfinished speech of Friday asserted 
that only a National Government could successfully deal with the situation and 
was the supreme need of the hour. 

Mr. U. Neogy declared that the famine bore *‘the hall-mark of genuine 
British manufacture.” On an earlier occasion Opposition members had tried to louse 
Government to the need of taking prompt action to prevent the Bengal tragedy. 
It had been said that things had been made difficult by the division of responsibility 
between the provinces and the Centre. Were it a question of repression the Govern- 
ment of India had only to press a button in New Delhi and the whole thing 
was done swiftly and efficiently, but not when it was a question of saving lives. 
Replying to the contention that growth of population was the real difficulty, he 
said that during three centuries, the population of Biitain had increased more 
than eight times as against that of India which had been four times. In 50 years the 
total increase in India was about 39% as against 186% in the UB A. It was also 
revealed by figures that the yield per acre of land in Bengal had not progressed 
since days of Akbar, although Japan with the same problems of over- 
population and uneconomic holdings had a yield per acre of three times that of 
Bengal : and China more than double that of BeneaU As for hoarding not 
more than 10% of the agricultural population could have anything like a 
surplus. He granted that the reserves built by European industrial concerns 
in Bengal might not be very large in quantity ; but it was not so much 
the quantity that mattered as the simultaneous withdrawal of foodgrains by 
different competing parties. Hundreds of European employers in Bengal contributed 
to the shortage. They made a mad rush to secure grain : and every European 
employer was engaged, according to Government, in essential war work and, 
therefore, entitled to build up food reserves. 

Sir Jogendra Singhs Member for Education, Health and Lands, said the impres- 
sion he had formed as a result of his visit to Bengal was that the clouds were 
lifting : grain from outside was not only now flowing into Calcutta but into remote 
towns in a steady stream. The charities organized by the people of Calcutta and 
outside had done a great deal of succour and to save. A rich harvest of rice would 
soon be ready. He declared that he was not satisfied with the constitutional 
position in which the Centre had no direct responsibility in the fruitful fields of 
education, agriculture and health. ”If India is to resolve the economic deadlock 
It must have centralized direction, centralized finance and decentralized activities. 

fhat ual^s we at the Centre guide the emergent forces which are raging in 
full blast in all the countries of the world, we sball fail entirely in advancing 
the economic mtereats of this vast continent, ‘The strategy of the future must 
am at production^f food and goods. We are worried about the increased circula- 
tion of mon^, we ought to worry more about increasing the production of goods.” 
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Sir Abdul Halim Ghmnavi traced the present food famine in Bengal to the 
policy of denial put into operation by the ex-Governor, Sir John Herbert, He said 
that the removal of rice and the destruction of boats and other means of conveyance 
in the SE districts bad led to a breakdown of normal trade channels in those 
parts which gradually affected other parts also* He urged greater imports from 
abroad and the taking over of the control of food matters by the Government of 
India. He advised the Government not to disturb the aman crop by making 
any purchases but to let it flow freely into the market. 

Chowdhury Mokd Ismail Khan said that the responsibility for the Bengal famine 
ultimately rested with the British Government. If the Indian Ministers were 
wrong, why did the Governors intervene and stop the rot,” He thought that the 
Indian Members of the Government of India had not discharged their duties 
properly. Some months ago when the life of a single man was at stake, three of 
them vanished from the Government benches ; but now when hundreds of thousands 
were dying of forced starvation the Indian Members were sitting opposite “as cool 
as cucnrabers.” He added : “People clamoured for food but the Government gave 
them wood— Maj-Gen Wood,’^ (Laughter), His complaint against the economic 
experts was that they had not drawn the attention of their employers in good time 
to the great catastrophe to which the country was heading. He supported the 
demand for a Eoyal Commission. He also asked the Government to “capture or 
corner” the aman crop in Bengal. 

Mr. Jamnadas Mehta charged the Government with neglect and complacency 
and called upon the Indian Members to * get out” if they could not do better than 
they had done in the past. In the face of terrible reality, those Indian Members 
had no right to ask people to have consideration for the Government’s di&culties. 
He was prepared, however, to absolve even the Government from a deliberate policy 
of starvation : but hoarders and profiteers, zamindars and capitalists, were deli- 
berately robbing and fleecing and starving their own countrymen* The Punjab, he 
declared, had starved Bengal. 

Sardar Mangal Singh stoutly defending the Punjab, said that profiteers and 
hoarders should be punished along with the members of the Government of India* 
He stated that at the end of June 1,^,000 tons of wheat released by the Punjab 
remained to be dispatched to Bengal. 'WLat, he asked, did it show ? Was it a 
case of hoarding by the Punjab zamindar or holding up of grain by the Eailway 
Members ? 

Sir Edward Benthall i May I inform the Hon. Member that all that wheat 
is in Bengal, 

Sardar Mangal Singh replied that that might be the case now. The Punjab 
zamindar, he asserted, was not profiteering either. Who, he asked, was pocketing 
the difference of Bs, 10 between the price at which wheat was bought in the Punjab 
and atta sold in Bengal ? The demand for a Boyal Commission, he characterized, 
as a trap. He said he could say in advance what a Royal Commission would 
recommend. Their very first finding would be that the transfer of power to 
indians was a mistake. The country, therefore, did not want a Royal Commission* 
The country knew who the real culprit was. It was the Government which had 
encouraged undesirable elements in the country. It should now seek a solution of 
the difficulty by getting the help of the real representatives of the people, Mr. 
Gandhi and Mr. Jinnah. They were the people who could solve the problem. 

Mr* Jamnadas Mehta : They are as much responsible for the muddle as the 
Government 

Mr. L, <7* Gwilt (European Group) said the food emergency which exist and 
would continue to exist not only until the gathering of the aman rice crop In a 
few weeks time, but for the next several years, called for the greatest measure of 
national unity* Unless there was a rapid change in the attitude of some of the 
“surplus” provinces, and national co-operation to assist towards procurement, the 
future must hold the most serious consequences from which India might take a 
generation to recover. He appealed to all to avoid permitting the state of Bengal 
to degenerate into a political issue, and asked the Press to devote space to “what 
is right in the rationed areas as thiy have done in the past to what is wrong in 
Bengal.” He asked the Central Government not to sup]fly the imiported grain to 
any province which had not shown their bonafides in introducing an efficient 
measure of food control or rationing. He suggested that senior appointments in 
the provincial food administration be made by the Public Services Commission. 
Agriculture should be transferred from the Department of Education, Health and 
Lands to the Food Department, or a separate portfolio for it created* 
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Sir Cowasji Jehangir thought that the deficit of 2.500,000 tons given for the 
whole of India was an error and that it should not be really^ more than 1,500,000 
tons. From what he had seen and learned in his own province of Bombay, the 
only method of procurement was to take grains direct from the cultivator’s hands. 
He did not know what were the ‘’political risks” to which the Gregoiy Beport 
referred in dealing with these proposals* The revenue officers were there to buy 
graiins from the cultivators at a fair and equitable price* There were difficulties, 
he granted, but he hoped that the Central Government would bring this suggestion 
to the attention of the provincial Governments and that Bombay at least would 
adopt it and show the way for procurement as it had shown the way for rationing* 
He endorsed the plan of rationing as the only equitable method^ of distribution, 
and he was glad to hear from Mr. Kirby that a principle of rationing was that 
there must be a month’s stock and a likelihood of maintaining that stock. 

Mr. JSr, SivaraJ declared : ’‘Whatever the position of India in the British 
Empire and whatever her constitutional status among other parts of the Empire, 
the fact remains that India is today on a war basis on account of the responsibility 
forced upon it by the British Government. It is my contention that those who took 
this responsibility of declaring war have also to bear the responsibility of finding 
food supplies for the civil population of India.” During the war, he added, such 
initiative as that of the Government of India had been taken away by HMG. and in 
that particular case of food, he blamed HMG. Beferring to the demand for a Boyal 
Commission, Mr. Sivaraj said ; “I feel that such a Commission will be useful 
only at a laW stage. I think it is of no use at all at the present moment.” 
During the war food must become a Central responsibility, and if it was necessary 
to amend the Government of India Act in order to confer such power on the 
Government of India, he would ask the Government to approach the Secretary of 
State to have the Act amended. Mr. Sivaraj concluded by commending the work 
done by the Madras Food Council in introducing rationing in the city and procure 
supplies for that purpose. 

letli. NOVEMBER Mr* B, H, Hutchings^ Secretary, Food Department, 
Government of India said that the prime need was not to continue singing about 
what should be done but to lay down broad principles and agree on a coherent 
policy which would make allowances for special conditions and emergencies and 
apply that policy consistently throughout the country. He claimed that that was 
the aim of the Food Department tjday. The most important feature of the 
situation was psychological. Ihe situation was now different from what it was a 
year ago. They now had a policy which they did not have before. The Adminis- 
tration were far more alive to tneir duties and responsibilities than before : the 
public itself was beginning to realize that food was no longer a subject which 
could be made the sport of political ambition or financial ingenuity and at least 
one High Court had given a salutary judgment. The House would shortly see 
other measures which Government had in preparation to teach the same lesson. 
The problem was in essence an administrative one. Food must become the first 
priority subject for the time being of all administrations ; the whole resources 
those administrations should be focussed upon it in all its different and connectedT 
aspects. One of the most important points was the effective application of the 
Foodgrains Control Order. (V oices: How far have you succeeded.) Mr. Hutchings 
pointed out that the administration of that Order was a provincial matter. It 
was still open to amendment, and if members had any amendments to propose he 
would welcome them, But the Order was the basis on which stocks in each 
province could be located and assessed. That should form the basis of any sound 
food administration. Next to it came price control. "Price control must, we believe, 
not only be supported by control of other commodities and the attempt to supply 
consumer goods, but it must be accepted throughout India in principle and we 
will neglect nothing *to make it effective.” Referring to rationing he said that 
experience had shown that wherever it had been Introduced it had been successful 
and it had been welcomed hj the great majority of the people. 

Mr. Bos&ainhhai Lalji, leader of the Independent Par^, said that during the 
last lour years food had been taken out of India in quantities which had not 
been dieclcHJed. Whereas figures of military consumption had been published, 
figures of export during the last four years were not reliable. He could not 
understand why Government now waxed so eloquent in thanking the countries 
who had come to India’s help. Why did nobody thank India when food was going 
out from here ? 

Pr. G. JDeshmuhh (Congress) said that his concern was not so much with the 
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deaths of yesterday but with the deaths of to-morrow, for the problem of Bengal 
might soon be the problem of the whole of India. He suspected it was a famine 
brought on according to plan. For how else can you explain the binding on the 
part of the Government. 

Sir Frederick James expressed the view that everybody who was in public 
life during the past two years must share to some extent the blame for the present 
situation. About rationing he asked if it applied to all alike. He asked that question 
because in Bangalore* certain classes of dependants of military officers get rations 
which in some cases were even 12 times the amount given to the civil population. 
His inquiries showed that the military authorities in Bangalore were perfectly 
willing to apply exactly the same scale of rationing to dependants of military 
officers but they must be approached by the civil administration in the matter 
The civil administration was that of the Central Government and he asked why it 
was not moving. Sir Frederick then referred to the extravarance in restaurants 
and hotels in Calcutta and Delhi. In the Middle East which he and others visited 
recently when there was a shortage of meat four meatless days were ordered for 
all alike. Had anybody ever thought of a riceless day in India f Profiteers in 
the Middle East received short shrift. He had seen 12 of them exhibited with chains on 
a platform in a public street exposed to the derision of the people. Why, he asked, 
should there not be a nation-wide campaign of austerity ? Starvation and misery 
among the ordinary people were sowing seeds of discontent which would be reaped 
in a wretched and unpleasant harvest in this country. There was a good deal of 
waste in military circles. He knew of a case in which a distinguisned scientist 
was approached by the authorities of a prisoneis of war camp to tell them how to 
make compost out of surplus bread. That was when people were starving. ITie 
GOC-in-0., Southern Army, however, had taken the matter in hand and Sir 
Frederick expected that something would be done to set it right. Sir Frederick 
asked for medical relief to the affected areas so that the younger generation might 
be helped to get over the effects of starvation, He held that this situation in 
India was the responsibility not only of the administration in India, not only 
of the British Government which had direct and primary responsibility, but also 
of the United Nations’ war. A satisfactory feature of the crisis was the instant 
and willing response from various countries but that response could not be carried 
into effect unless the United Nations decided that the supply to India had first 
priority in their war effort. 

Sir Edward Benthall, Member for War Transport, refuted allegations that 
lack of transport facilities was responsible for the Bengal crisis. He gave figures 
to prove his plea that there were enough wagons available in the Punjab, but very 
often there were no foodgrains to transport. In any case, said Sir Edward, there 
had been no complaints since August last, and the fact that the Punjab had been 
claiming that it had exported foodgrains out of all proportion showed that 
transport had been made available. The time, he said, might come when due to 
imports and new crops, hoarders might hasten to dispose of their stocks. There 
might be some difficulty in meeting such a situation. He assured Sir Frederick 
James that the needs of Travancore and Cochin were very much in the mind of 
the Government and arrangements would be made to transport foodgrains to those 
two States and for which purpose a detailed programme was being worked out. 
Eeferring to Bengal, Sir Edward said that adequate arrangements had existed to 
deliver foodgrains to Calcutta, but often no foodgrains were available for transport 
Government had provided 30 wagons daily to transport foodgrains from Calcutta 
to the E districts. In addition to this arrangements had been made to transport 
500 tons of foodgrains by rail and 325 tons by steamer .from N to E daily 
Arrangements had also been made for transport of the aman crop in Bengal. With 
these arrangements, it was hoped steady improvement would be made in the Bengal 
situation. He declared that food must be moved and would be moved. 

Nawdhzada Liaquat Ali Khan said : “It is sad commentary on Lord 
Linlithgow’s Viceroyalty that a man who had come out to India with hopes and 
promises to improve the lot of the agriculturist should leave its shores with the 
worst famine that has faced this country. If Lord Linlithgow had devoted more 
time to the economic conditions of India than to the geographical unity of this 
country, things may not have drifted to their present state. Lord Linlithgow 
never realized his responsibility and duty, for if the military can give assistance 
today, it could have done so four months ago with the result that thousands eff 
lives might have been saved. The Nawabzada paid a warm tribute to Lord WaveU 
fox his prompt action in dealing with the Bengal situation. He disputed t^ stateimSi 
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of Sir Edward Benthall that transport was available for moving foodgrains from 
Calcutta, As for the “Grow More Food’’ campaign, he said that the large acreage 
tiBder foodgrains was possible at the cost of cotton which was no longer wanted 
bs Japan. There were 2000,000 acres of fallow land lying m Assam which could 
produce 1,000,000 mds. foodgrains at least. The Government had never thought of 
putting it under cultivation. The Nawabzada concluded by saying that the whole 
responsibility for the present state of affairs lay with the British Government 
which had dragged India into the war and made her into^ a base of operations. 
Bengal had become a frontier and it was the duty of India ^^ad the Empire to 
save Bengal. The Government of India must help Bengal financially to save the 
lives of millions of human beings. 

Official Bills 

17th. NOVEMBER The Assembly today disposed of the four remaining official 
Bills and devoted the rest of the sitting to discussing the food crisis. The House 
passed Sir Aziz-uUHaoue^s two Bills, one to amend the Indian Tea Control Act 
and the other to amend the Indian Companies Act, 

The Finance Memher^s Bill to consolidate and amend the law relating to 
Central excise duties was referred to a select committee ; and the Law Membefs 
motion for circulation of the Bill to amend and codify the Hindu Law relating 
to intestate succession, as reported by the joint committee, was passed. 

Debate on Food Situation 

Dr. G. F. Deahmukh complained of heavy exports of foodgrains from the 
0. P. and asked that the food supplies to Italian and other foreign prisoners of 
war quartered io India should be HMG’s responsibility. He exijrefised disagreement 
with those who wwe clamouiing for the reduction of prices of agricultural 
commodities. He was not against fixing prices but in that process several factors, 

, such as the cultivator's needs for his family’s sustenance, education, medicine, 
seed for the next year’s crop and provision for posnible failure of crops should be 
borne in mind. 

Sir Ziavddin Ahmed said that, wastage of food should be made a criminal 
offence. He complained against the way in which the Food Department have 
ignored members of the House in choosing the personnel of conferences and 
committees and alleged that this was done because the department finds members of 
the House very inconvenient in their criticisms. More shiploads of wheat were 
exi)ected to arrive in this country shortly, said the Food Member, Sir /. P* 
Bnvaatam, replying to Khan Bahadur Shahblian, during question time today. It 
was not in the public interest, he said, to reveal either the quantities expected or 
the name of the countries from where imports had been arranged. The Food 
Member informed Mr. Essak Bait that so fax as Orissa was concerned, it was 
expected that the winter rice corn would relieve the situation. As for Bombay, the 
Government of India were taking steps to supply foodgrains from snrplus areas 
as well as foodgrains imported from abroad. In addition, the provincial Government 
was taking measures to procure considerable part of the crops which were being 
harvested or would be harvested shortly. Steps had also been taken to supply 
Madras with millets, but the position there was reported to have improved 
considerably. “The Government of India agree as to the importance of 
ensuring that certain conditions exist when statutory price control is introduced,” 
said Sir J. P. Srivastava in reply to a question by Dr. Qovind Deahmukh, In 
the present emergent conditions, all-India statutory prices for all foodgrains are 
an impossibility. The Government of India have therefore, decided that, pending 
the enforcement of statutory control of the prices throughout India, such provinces as 
desire to enforce statutory control should be permitted to do so subject, however, 
to the approval of the statutory price by the Central Government. These decisions 
apply to all provinces without exception,” 

Dr. B. Amhedkar, Labour Member, replying to Mr. K, O, Neogy^ said that 
1940 was the peak year for coal production in India. Since then production had 
fallen slightly year by year. Ihe fall assumed serious proportions for June 194B. 
Compared with the corresponding months of 1942, the output in June, July and 
August of this year fell by about 353,000 tons each month, while September 
showed a decrease of 299,000 tons. Mentioning the principal steps taken to improve 
the situation, Dr. Ambedkar said: “More wagons have been provided to take away 
coal particularly in the Bengal and Bihar coalfields. Efforts are being made to 
ensure the prompt delivery of colliery stores and machinery. Woman have, since 
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August, been permitted to work underground in the 0. P. and ’ Berar coalfields. 
••Action has been taken to prevent interference with colliery labour from military 
activities in the coalfields. Schemes are under preparation for providing a greater 
quantity of consumer goods for collieries and, in particular, of food and arrangements 
are being made to ensure an adequate ration at concession rates to the miners. 
Welfare oOScers are about to be appointed in the Bengal and Bihar coalfields to 
promote the health and general welfare of miners.” 

The decline in output was due mainly to the shortage of labour which was drawn 
away by the “Grow More Food” campaign and by military works in the vicinity, 
added the Labour Member. An increase in output of coal was necessary to meet 
the internal requirements of Indian industry and essential consumers. 

Sardar Sant Singh repudiated the charge in hoarding and profiteering made 
against the Punjab. As regards hoarding, he gave figures which, he said, proved that 
wheat was coming freely to the markets in the Punjab. As regards profiteering, 
he declared that he knew, that the Bengal Government made profits. He also 
knew that the Centra! Government made a profit of Es. 1-2 a md. on wheat brought 
from the Punjab and sold to Bengal, and in this way made a profit of Es. 1 crore. 
Was the Finance Member prepared to deny that ? 

Sir Jeremy Raiaman was heard to remark that he was prepared to give Es. 10 
for every one which Sardar Sant Singh alleged had been made by the Oentral 
Government. 

Sardar Sant Singh went on to repeat the charge against the Central Government 

The Finance Member^ interrupting him again, asked if he supported taxation 
by Government to cover themselves against loss on food supplies. 

The Food Member remarked that what Sardar Sant Singh said was ancient 
history and that he would give a reply in due course, 

Sardar Sant Singh charged the millers of Bengal with making large profits. 

{ Sir Henry Richardsoni Eeferring to the War Transport Member’s 

statement about empty wagons coming from the Punjab because no wheat was 
forthcoming, Sardar Sant Singh gave figures of wheat which he said was lying in 
stations in the Punjab for want of wagon si 

The debate was adjourned at this stage. 

ISth. NOVEMBER :--~The Assembly today concluded the debate on the food 
crisis In India when all amendments to the Food Member^a proposal (on the first 
day of the debate), that the food situation be taken into consideration by the 
House, were rejected. 

The Muslim League’s amendment asking for the appointment of a Eoyal 
Commission was rejected by 41 votes to 26, the Congress Party, the Nationalists 
and some unattached members not voting. The other amendments were all 
rejected without a division. 

Sir J. P, Srivaatava (Food Member), rep ying on the debate, said he was not 
prepared to accept any of the amendments. This, he declared, was not the time 
for any inquiry. He was not, however, baulking or avoiding an inquiry being 
undertaken at the j^oper time, and he would place before HMG a full report of 
the debate in this House. 

The debate began with a speech by Sir Aziz Hague who replied to 
references made to his administration of the Food Department before he became 
Commerce Member. He said that from January to June this year, the monthly 
^ average mortality rate in Calcutta was less than the average of the preceding five 
years, and it was difficult for him to believe at that time that a crisis was impend- 
ing in Bengal. But the Food Department were not complacent or idle ; they 
took what steps were possible to have a co-ordinated and concerted policy ; they 
Set up a long-range Planning Committee; tried to arrange for imports and so on. 
There had been a reference, he said, to the export of foodgrains by the UlCOO, 
which, it was said, had denuded India of foodgrans. 

Sir A . H, Ghuznavi : *Tt is correct.” 

Sir Aziz-ul-Eague declared it was not correct to any extent. The UKOO did 
not take any grains away except perhaps 100 tons to Persia. 

Mr. Jinnah interrupting asked what was the total quantity exported. 

Sir Aziz ul said that me Food Member would give up-to-date figures in the 
course of his reply. 

Mr, JT. <7. Neogg ; *‘Has the Hon. Member read Sir Purshottamdas Tbakurdas’ 
minute to the Gregory Committee’s report ?” 

Mistakes ana miscalculations, Sir A 2 £z-ul continued, had been made, but 
never deliberately ; they were ordinary Incidents of life. As a result of action in 
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the direction of control taken in 'recent months, the price of a number of articles 
had come down. 

Sir Henry Richardson^ Leader of the European Group, while generally favour- 
ing an inquiry at a suitable time by a suitable body of the type of a Royal 
Commission, declared that there was much to be done here and now by the 
Central and Provincial Governments and by the public. He thought that the 
Gregory Report was a blue print, and the important thing was to stick to its 
proposals and implement them without further hesitation of chopping and changing. 
Referring to some of its recommendations, Sir Henry asked whether the Central 
Government were satisfied with the measure of co-operation received from provinces, 
and, if not, what steps they proposed to take in the matter. About procurement, 
he said that the most important thing was to allay panic amdng agricultuiists and to 
make them realize that high prices would not last for ever. In Bengal, he suggested 
that Government should announce that Calcutta would be fed by imports from 
outside the province so that foodstuffs in the mofussil would be available for 
mofussil needs. For generations cultivators in many parts of India had been 
burdened with debt ; here at last was a chance if they were wise to make a new 
start to become creditors rather than debtors and to learn those habits of thrift 
which, in other agricultural countries of the world, were the most stable founda- 
tions of the State. He would like to see a future established whereby the agricul- 
turist would have easy access to farm implements, improved seeds, good housing, 
good education, medical benefits and the many other vital needs which hitherto 
had remained unsatisfied. On the side of production, he urged that among other 
things India should follow the example of the allotment movement in Britain. 
Advocating rationing/. he! said that a particular province could pot dispense with 
rationing merely because it was a surplus province. No town anywhere in the 
world was a surplus area and the mere fact that a town was situated, say, in the 
Punjab, rather than in Bengal, could not constitute a logical reason for excluding 
it from the rationing system. “Rationing” he asserted, “is not just an expedient 
to carry us for the next few months : we are not dealing with a purely temporary 
emergency which will be at an|end when the aman harvest has been gathered in. 
We are dealing with a problem which is likely to continue for some years to 
come. There is a world shortage of food and the demands from the devastated 
areas after the war will require the utmost human endeavour to meet them. 
India which is more nearly self-sufficient in food than many countries in the world, 
will have to make every effort to live on her own resources and this can only be 
done if a sound system of rationing is introduced now and maintained until the 
period of world shortage is over.^’ He refuted the charge of hoarding by 
capitalists and employers in Bengal and said that if the worst charge against 
Gapitidists was that they had made certain that their labour force would be fed, he 
for one would not blush. 

Sir A, Bamaswami i Mudaliar^ Supply Member, speaking amid many 
interruptions made a vigorous and eloquent presentation of Government’s case. He 
conceded that a certain amount of indignation on the part of members was 
natural and it was not right that with a calamity of this kind facing the country, 
any .member should stand un and say in a spirit of self-righteousness that the 
Government had done its best. He wanted to suggest remedies for the situation 
rather than dwell on the difficulties of the past but in order to meet the statements 
that the Government was devoid of any policy and was callous and inconsiderate, 
inefficient and lacking in foresight, he would make a very brief review of what 
Government had done* It was not true that the food question was thought of 
only when the Food Department was established. The war began on September 3, 
1939, and on September 9, 1939, authority was delegated to Provincial Governments, 
giving them power to control the price of various foodstuffs and other necessaries 
of life, Wimin six weeks of the declaration of war, the first Price Control 
Conference, which was really a Food Conference, was called. Agricultural prices at 
that time were in a depressed sl^te, and when the conference was summoned, 
commercial bodies were all unanimous, and many provinces were also of the view 
* that there should be no control of prices of foodstuffs. The Bombay Government 
was the first to take advantage of the delegation of authority, and within a few 
days the Congress Ministry that was in power at that time enforced the Price 
Control Order. The Bombay Government’s policy had always been to let the 

r 'mltuxist realize a fair share of prices and at the same time take into account 
interests of the consumer. He should like to single out the Bombay Govern- 
ment for its far-sighted policy throughout. 
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In 3940 there was a relapse in prices, and in 1941 prices were again shooting 
up in a manner that was unfair to the consumer. On Dec 5, 1941, the price 
control on wheat was opposed. The Government of India at that iime were helped 
by the parity ot prices prevailing between the main wheat -producing piovinees of 
the Punjab, the U, P, and Sind. In Feb. 1942 the next Price Control Oonkrence 
was held. Burma was in danger of invasion and the question whetW rice should 
be controlled was considered. All the rice-growing provinces felt the time had not 
come, but Government foresaw the deficiency and one of their first act was to 
maintain a shuttle steamer service to bring to India as much Burma rice as 
possible before occupation, { A voice : How much rice did you get ? ). Sir 
Ramaswami said he had not the figures at the moment. 

A Member “Nothing**. 

Sir Bamaswami Muialiari “Whas is the good of your saying ‘nothing’ 
‘knowing nothing* V* (Laughter). 

In April 1942 (he went on) the next Price Control Conference was called and 
a regional system of price control for rice was evolved and in May the Foodgrains 
Contiol Order was issued designed to prevent hoarding and profiteering and making 
other provisions. 

Sir Cowasji Jehangir, “How many Provincial Governments* were under Sec. 
93 then ?’* 

Sir Bamaswami: “That information is available to the Hon. Member as much * 
as to me. If the suggestion is that some of the Sec. 93 provinces did not carry 
out this Ordinance, he is right, 

Mr. J'mnah, “What were you doing ?** 

A voice: “He was doing his best.” (Laughter), 

Mr, Jhinah: *‘I meant to ask what was the Government of India doing ?’* 

Sir Bamaswami said the Government of India were asking the provinces to 
take action suggesting to them on what lines to proceed. The Piovincial Govern- 
meiits pleaded they were arranging staff, building up the machinery for enforcing 
the Order and making other arrangements. 

Sir Ramaswami proceeded to say that there had been too much concentration 
on the fact that sufficient grain was not going to Bengal and not much on the more 
vital question of the price and whether because of the price there was starvation 
in the midst of plenty. 

Several voices : '*Who is responsible ?” 

Mr, Jamnadas Mehta : *Tnfiation,” 

Sir Bamaswami said that Provincial Governments might be responsible : the 
profiteer and the boarder might be responsible, but he knew of one group of persons 
who brought it about. That was those who went about in the villages and told 
the agriculturists; “Don’t sell grains, don’t accept currency notes.” If there was 
pre-determined famine in this country, he knew of one ^group of persons who 
preconceived, pre-determined and planned to bring about this condition. (Loud 
cheers greeted these remarks, in the midst of which Dr. Qovind Deshmukh and 
Mr. Abdul Qayum from the Congress benches stood up to protest against 
the remarks.) 

Sir Bamaswami Mudaliar ; “My hon. friends do not know to whom 1 am 
referring and still they are protesting. Do they feel my remarks apply to them)** 
(Renewed cheers and further protests.) 

Dr. Deshmukh: “It doesn’t matter to whom he is referring: they are my 
countrymen.” Sir Ramaswami : “They are also my countrymen.” (More cheers). 

He proceeded to emphasize that we must get back to the position of statutory 
price control for all foodstuffs. That was the first essential- The second essential 
was rationing. He was convinced that rationing in rural areas was not possible. 
But the question had been continued in a peculiar way by the surplus and deficit 
provinces. The surplus provinces said why should we adopE rationing ? He 
ventured to say to these provinces that it was a misconception. Where, he asked, 
was equality of sacrifice in such a position ? To send your surplus to other 
provinces at a price which you could demand was no sacrifice, much less equality 
of sacrifice. Those that took up that position were not entitled to any credit. 
What else were they iing except keep their commercial contacts’ (Cheers). Reply- 
ing to the argument <h inflation he pointed out that there was no inflation in 
the UK just as there was here. {Mr. Jamnadas Mehta. “No no”) Currency notes 
worth £l,000,000,(XK) had been issued there without any backing but by strict 
rationing and price control, all that money had been immobilized. Everything had 
been rationed even furniture. Only utality furniture was available, “And even 
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that only if your house is bombed or you are going to try another wife” (Laughter). 
Daring these discussious (he went on) he felt there were occasional unnecessary 
political issues raised: even economic issues were complicated by the fear that some 
high political issue was going to be admitted or^ some political lesson about 
geographical unity was to be drawn from the economic situation. He would be 
hiding his head on the sands of prejudice, like an ostrich, if he believed that by 
these subtle methods and arguments grave issues which had to be resol vea 
by medical adjustment could be settled. (Cheers). 

Mr. Jinnah ; ‘T hope you will take some measures by which you can impress 
this upon Lord Hailey.” „ i. , . , , 

Sir Hamaswamt suggested it was hardly for him to undertake that Lord 
Hailey was a careful student of these matters. 

Dr. P. JV. Banerjee, the Nationalist Party leader, charged Government with 
an attempt to minimize the Gravity of the famine in Bengal. They avoided the 
use of the term famine, they manipulated igures to their own purpose, they gagged 
the Press both with regard to news and views, and now they were forcibly respecting 
destitutes from Calcutta with the ostensible object that the health of the city should 
not deteriorate but in reality to minimize the gravity of the situation. The effect of 
the general policy of concealing facts had been a slackening of action to cope 
with the disaster. “Had the truth been told, more vigorous help would have come 
from outside in time. It was according to him, “a Government-made famine,” 
and the responsibility rested not with the Provincial Government alone on whom 
Mr. Amery had tried to shift the blame, but on the Government of India and tiie 
Secretary of State also. He suggested that to meet the emergency in Bengal there 
should be large imports into that province from other provinces and abroad and an 
equitable system of distribution under the auspices of a Provincial Food Council, ade- 
quate transport facilities for food being given the highest priority, and even suspension 
of war needs for some time. The aman rice crop should not be tampered with by 
Government and should be distributed in the piovince outside Calcutta which shoula 
be fed by imports. 

Mr. Abdul Qaiyumi Deputy Leader, Congress Party, said he was not a 
believer in Royal Commissions. “In the eyes of the people of this country, the 
Government of Britain and their henchmen here, sitting opposite, are responsible 
for the calamity. It will be improper for us to ask those who are guilty to arrange 
for a Royal Commission to come at some distant time and whitewash their 
actions.” The speaker quoted from Mr. Amery’s statements and said that as late 
as January last it appeared that the British Government were fully conscious of 
the approaching calamity, but they refused to take any action. Even in the course 
of the recent Lords debate, Lord Huntingdon bad pointed out that the dangers 
wexe fully foreseen. Referring to Sir Eamaswami Mudaliar^s insinuations against 
ue Congress Mr. Qaiyum asked what was wrong with the advice the Congress 
gave to the countr;^. They knew the real conditions in the villages. Ihey knew 
mere would be inffation, a rise in pnces, maldistribution and so on, and they 
therefore advised the i^icalitmst not to part with grain but to lay in stock for 
emergency, “Had we not given that advice, the conditions in the country would 
have been worse.” The responsibility, he said, was primarily that of the British 
Government and their i^ents here. The British Government had thrown all 
responsibilit:[ on the Provincial Governments and had tried to make out a case 
against provincial autonomy or self-government, but he asked who was responsible 
for the monetary policy of the country, for exports, transport and the denial 
policy. There was one and only one answer to that, namely, the Central Govern- 
ment. He asked why exports were not stopped when the war started. “It is no 
use to get credit for having done something which could have been done 

before.” He observed that when things went wrong, it was customary for the 
Government of India to take shelter behind provincial autonomy. While elsewhere 
in the world Governments had been planning ahead, Mr. Qaiyum remarked, it was 
news to him to hear that the Government of India now had a plan. (Laughter). 
He thought Indians was the only Government which had no plan. Whatever 
me^ur^ were taking would be a temporary palliative. A long-term policy 
couiii not be based on the opinions of^ economists imported from abroad. There 
was something calied nationalism in economics and the job could only be done 
DJ Indian economists. *Tf the imported persons are really such good experts, why 
i&ottld Jbdr own country have spared them in war-time,” (Laughter). Planning 
for B«l*^flioiency ought to have been done at the outbreak of the war, said the 
spei^. If only 2»OOQ,000 acres of uncultivated land had been put under cultivation, 
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the present celamity would not have occurred. He also criticized the procurement 
methods of Government in allowing middie-men to function without check and 
control. Why should Government not buy direct from the producer* as was being 
done in Kashmir* and force the agriculturist to part with a portion of his produce, 
open Government shops and Government granaries* he asked. 

Mr. A, Jinnah thought it a pity that one had to participate in the debate under 
the shadow of the tragedy in which thousands were dying* In January 19^* the 
Secretary of State made the statement that there was no danger of famine in India 
and that everything was all right. **May I know on whose authority he made that 
statement ? Who supplied him with the information in Januar:;r 1943 to enable 
him to make that solemn statement Eeferring to the Muslim League amend- 
ment*; Mr. Jinnah said : ^Out of our despair and helplessness and as a forlorn hope, 
by passing this amendment* you will say to those who want to understand, that 
we hold this Government prima facie guilty of gross neglect* lack of grip and 
foresight and colossal failure to discharge their responsibility.’* “You know you 
are guilty,” he declared pointing to the Government benches. *Tf you don’t know 
this much, then God help you.” Sir Eamaswami Mudaliar had made an insinua- 
tion that there was a party which acted in such a manner that it became more 
difficult for the Central Government to formulate a x>o!icy which would have 
prevented such an appalling situation. If it was true there was such a party, a 
party which was playing this game, may be out of bitterness* or of ill-will or on 
political grounds* why did not the Government openly say this was happening ? 
**So far as the Muslim League and the Muslims are concerned, we don’t introduce 
any political issues, or make capital, financial or polidcal. We know one thing. 
Our countrymen are dying and let me tell you, if the monsoon fails* then 1 don’t 
hnow what will happen. It is no use saying that this is God’s act* God has not 
yet intervened. (Cheers). He may. Therefore, be prepared to meet this interven- 
tion,” “On behalf of the Muslim League,” he said, “1 can assure you we are 
prepared to give you every possible assistance* notwithstanding the fact that we 
condemn you that are guilty of failure to discharge your duty and have treat^ 
every party with contempt, kept it at arm’s length and carried on as if you wanM 
that no party should co-operate with you and wanted to run your own show. All 
that will not stand in the way of our giving you the fullest co-operation. *Tn the 
three months* August* September and October* you have done a good bit with 
success. How were you able to do it ? Could you not have done that before ? Why 
did you not do it ? I can only surmise. It is not the fairy god-mother* the 

g resent Food Member (laughter) that has come to our rescue. It is the military 
and which believe in action that may have moved even this wooden* antidiluvian 
and incompetent Government to action,” (Cheers), 

The Food Member* 8ir Jwala Frasad Srivasiava, in winding up the debate, 
said that he fully * recognized the depth and sincerity of the feelings which had 
given rise to a desire for an inquiry. ‘T am prepared to accept that inquiry, of 
full and authoritative character, may be desirable ; but I must make it perfectly 
clear that I am irrevocably op]^sed to any inquiry at the present time or in the 
immediateSi future for several reasons. I doubt, indeed, whether it would be 
practicable to constitute at the present time a committee or commission of adequate 
weight and status to deal with a question of this importance without calling away 
from urgent duties men who can ill be spared* Even if that consideration be 
unfounded* the mere statement that an inquiry is about to be held, and even 
more so the holding of that inquiry, cannot fail to distract Ministers and responsible 
officers from their pressing duties which ought to be and must be for some time 
to come directed solely towards the relief of famine conditions, the rehabilitation 
of the people and efiective administration of food control. I fear also that it 
would at the iiresent time Increase bitterness of feeling, or at least revive and 
keep alive recrimination and militate against that concentration in the common 
effort which is so essential to the solution of the food problem. Our position is 
not that there cannot and must not be any inquiry, but while we are still in the 
midst of the emergency and the crisis is upon us and still continuing it is clearly 
impossible to determine when is the most appropriate or the earliest practicable 
time for the inquiry to begin. We cannot decide to what exact points that inquiry 
must be directed, nor in consequence can it be said what form the inquiry should 
take or who should conduct it. These points cannot be decided now. We do not 
know when the critical sti^e of our struggle will end nor what will be the result 
**I have no desire to baulk or avoid an inquiry. Indeed* I am prepared to state 
that if an amendment in terms descxilm by Bit Henry Kichardson had been 
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before the House, I should have been prepared to accept it. His amendment 

would have provided for an inq^uiry at a suitable date into the food shortage in 

India and in particular in Bengal, It was to have been conducted by a suitable 
body of the type of a Royal Commission of which the personnel was to be 
completely outside the field of Indian politics. Its terms of reference would have 
covered a full examination of the present food^ shortage and it would have made 
recommendations to prevent a recurrence of existing distress. Such an amendment 
would have been accepted by me ; but I regret that I cannot accept any proposal 
which demands that an inquiry be held now which specifies the precise constitution 

of the committee or its terms of reference or binds me to institute an inquiry 

within a specified time. Government will vote therefore against the amendments 
which would have that effect.” Sir Iwala disclosed that when he took over the 
Food Department, Calcutta was reported to have had a few days* stock. Today 
besides the daily arrivals of foodgrains for meeting current requirements, Calcutta 
had more than a month’s reserve on it hands. The supply position had considerably 
improved during the last three months and between now and the end of December 
the Government intend to put in 120,000 tons at least. The Government of India 
have given large sums of money to Bengal in the forms of loans and advances 
totalling Es. 12 crores, in addition to Es. 63 lakhs for growing more food. Eeferiing 
to malnutrition, the Food Member said that the public health authorities were 
making special inquiries into the steps that were necessary and possible to minimize 
the effects of famine. It was not possible for the Government to replace deficits 
in rice with equivalent surpluses of rice from other areas and some adjustment in 
diet by the utilization of foodgrains which might at first be strange to the people, 
was essential. The result might be a change of habit which would in the end 
prove beneficial to many classes and to the introduction of better balanced diets 
in many areas where the reform had long been needed. Sir Jwala said that all 
possible steps jycre being taken to assist the Bengal Government in the provision 
of medical relief. The military authorities had made available a hospital, a 
casualty-clearing station and two field ambulances. They had also made available 
the services of 100 Army doctors, including 10 experienced hygienists, for medical 
relief and epidemic work. The services of 29 doctors and 10 public health 
inspectors bad been obtained from the Government of Burma. The military 
authorities bad also supplied 1,000,000 vitamin capsules for the treatment of 
starvation cases and a consignment of 1,000,000 vitamin capsules had also been 
received by air from HMG. Exports of all foodgrains- had been completely stopped 
since July -last. There was no truth whatever in the report that a large 
consignment of foodgrains had been exported firom Calcutta to 3 Africa. The total 
export of rice from Calcutta since January to date had been only 2,727 tons of 
which 2,000 tons were for the Persian Gulf and the balance for the requirements 
of the crews of the Indian ships in foreign ports. The Food Member reiterated 
that the problem was mainly one of shipping. The Government would assist the 
Provincial Government by going to the utmost extent possible to take the needs 
of Calcutta out of the Bengal market* As regards the aman crop, it followed that 
if the full effect of those additional supplies to Bengal was to be realized, confidence 
restored, prices lowered and normal movement resumed, the off-take from the 
rural maikets should be redu 9 ed to a very moderate figure. Referring to the 
denial policy, tho Food Member disclosed that 17,500 tons of rice and 20,000 tons 
of paddy were purchased. Of this 2,437 tons was released for Ceylon and 
the entire balance was consumed by Bengal. As regards boats, about 25,000 country- 
craft were removed on payment of compensation by the Government of India, 
There had been no attempt to remove boats altogether from ai^ area. They were 
collected and kept under control at specified centres. Extensive use of country-craft 
for essential agricultural purposes or communications had been already allowed on 
temporary permits specially to move the aman crop of 1942-43 and the return of 
boats was now being freely permitted. In fact no boats were now held by the mili- 
tary authorities under the denial policy. Every effort was also being made to find 
alternative employment for fishermen affected by these orders. Alluding to Sir 
Frederick James’ remarks relating to wastage in the Army, Sir Jwala said that 
necessary oiders had been issued to ensure that no waste of foodstuffs was allowed, 
and any item of the scale now sanctioned which could not be consumed would be 
withdrawn to the extent necessary. The present scale of ration was considered no 
more than adequate by the military medical authorities. Officers commanding units 
were, however, fully aware of the food shortage and he was assured, would keep 
their ey«i open for mstanees of waste. Dealing with allegations of profiteering by 
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the Central Government, the Fond Member disclosed that in pursuance of the 
undertaking given by the Central Government, the accounts of the wheat transac- 
tions had been examined. Although ail the final bills of the Agents had not been 
received yet and the final figures were not yet available, it appeared likely that the 
pool price of Rs. il-lO would leave with the Central Government a substantial 
profit, The Government, therefore, had reduced the price of wheat to Rs. 11-15 a 
maund with retrospective effect and the Controller of Food Accounts had aheady 
been requested to pass on credits to the receiving administrations at 11 annas a 
maund on quantities received by them. When the accounts were completed, they 
would be reviewed as a whole and a further credit would be passed to the receiving 
administrations. 

The House rejected the Muslim League’s amendment by 41 votes to 26. Mr. 
Jamnadas Mehta’s amendment was negatived by 41 votes to 5. The amendments 
of Mr. C. Neogy and Kailash Behari Lai were rejected without a division. The 
Assembly then adjourned. 

SCHEOTJLED CASTES AND ArMV 

19th. NOVEMBER ; — In the Assembly today. Government accepted a resolution 
asking that the Army should be thrown open to members of the scheduled castes 
and that military service should not be the monopoly of a few privileged classes. 
Mr. Piaralal Kurell Tahb, a scheduled caste representative from the U. P. moved 
the resolution and was supported by Mr. Husseinbiiai Laiji, Dr. Govind Deshmukh, 
Mr. N. M. Joshi, Mr. Azbar All and Sardar tfant Bingh, 

Mr. Talib admitted that there might be no bar to the scheduled castes enter- 
ing the Army, but because of a lack of definite policy on the part of the Central 
Government, Provincial Governments were following their own policies in their 
areas. He had received a letter from Madras stating that many young men from 
the scheduled castes bad uot been selected for commissions in the army because 
they had not the social status. This, he declared, was a cruel irony. 

Mr. Bivaraj suggested that scheduled castes members should be appointed as 
Recruiting Officers, That was one of the ways in which scheduled castes could be 
encourageci to come in larger numbers.* 

Mr, 0, Af, Trivedt\ War Seexetaryt accepting the resolution said that the 
position which the mover sought to obtain by the resolution already existed at 
present. Military services were open to every class In the country and there were 
few, if any, classes unrepresented in the Army. He gave the categorical assurance 
that there would be no discrimination against the depressed classes. He was 
surprised to hear that Provincial Governments rejected depressed class candidates 
for emergency commissions : for, Provincial Governments bad nothing to do with 
selections of candidates for these commissions, and he was reluctant to believe that 
any candidate was rejected because he belonged to the depressed classes. If ins- 
tances were given he would look into them. 

Mr. Trivedi explained that there already existed a number of regiments of 
Mahars. Chamars and others from different provinces in addition to a little over 
200,000 scheduled caste non-combatants from all provinces. He undertook to 
consider Mr. Sivaraj’s suggestions, but he reminded the House that the whole 
system of interviews had been changed and under the new system selection depended 
on personality, qualifications, merit and not on parentage or status. 

The resolution was passed. 

Dr. Qomnd Deshmukh moved a resolution suggesting improvement of pay and 
condition of services of the Indian element in the Cantonment Department and 
Executive Officers’ Service in the interest of efficiency and justice in the Indian 
element, Syed Ghulam Bhik Nairang, Mr. Azhar Ali and mr. Lalohand Navalrai 
supported the resolution. 

Mr. Wakeley^ replying for Government, expressed his inability to accept the 
resolution. He said that nobody knew what would be the size and lay-out of the 
Indian Army after the war and what would be the size and number of canton- 
ments which would then be needed. It was, therefore, unwise to plan the Canton- 
ment Services during the war. As for the scales of pay he explained that real 
pay did not compare unfavourably with those in civil employment. Government, 
however, were at present examining the position with a view to improving prospects 
and conditions of service of Cantonment personnel. 

The resolution was withdrawn and the Assembly adjourned sim die. 



The Bengal Legislative Assembly 

July Session-^Calcutta — 5th. July to 14th. July 1943 

Me. Fazlul Huq's Statement on Eesignation 

The Bengal Legislative Assembly met for a short session at Calcutta on the 
5th, Joly 1943, There was a large attendance of members and the public galleries 
were crowded. Mr. A, JT. Fazlul Huq^ who had held the oflSlce of Chief Minister 
of Bengal for the last six years, but resigned office in the last session, sat in the 
Opposition as its Leader. The other front bench Opposition members were Br. 
Shyama Prosad MuhJierjee, Leader of the Hindu Nationalist Party, Mr, Santosh 
Kumar Basu^ Leader of the unofficial Congress Party, and Mr. Shamsuddin Ahmed, 
Leader of the Krishak Proja, all of them members of the last Ministry, 

After question -time, Mr. A. K. Fazlul Huq^ ex-Chief Minister, and three of 
his colleagues in the last Cabinet, Mr. Santosh Kumat Basu, Mr, P. N, Banerjee 
and Mr, Shamsuddin Ahmed asked leave of the House to make statements regar- 
ding the circumstances connected with their resignations. A long discussion followed 
on the point whether they should be allowed to make their statements. 

On behalf of the 'Government Khwa^a Sir Naztmuddin, Chief Minister, 
objected to such statements being allowed to be made, stating that the rules of 
business of the House allowed an individual who had resigned to make a statement 
in explanation of Uie resignation, but it did not cover the present case where an 
entire Cabinet had resigned. 

Allowing the ex-Ministers to make their statements the Speaker, Mr. 8yed 
Nausher Alt, said that he did not think that the rules of business of the House 
warranted any conclusion that when an entire Ministry had resigned members of 
the Ministry would have no right to make any personal statement. 

Mr, Fazlul Huq’s Statement on Resignatloii 

In his statement on the events that led to his resignation, Mr. Fazlul Huq 
charged Sir John Herbert, Governor of Bengal with partisanship and violation of 
his Instrument of Instructions, At the outset, Mr, Huq said that the Secretary 
of State for India had stated In Parliament that Mr. Huq’s resignation had occur- 
red in the course of procedure under provincial representative institutions. The 
langu^e used by the Secretary of State was mysterious, if not meaningless. He 
(Mr. Huq) sent a telegram to the Secretary of State definitely protesting against 
his incorrect version of events and requesting him to ascertain facts before he 
publicly committed himself to any account of what had taken place. He also sent 
a telegram to H. E, the Yiceroy urging him to cable correct facts to the Secretary 
of State for India. To this he received a reply that the Governor had been in 
communication with the Secretary of State and with regard to variations between 
Mr. Huq’s version and that of the Governor, the Secretary of State felt satisfied 
that the version of the Governor was correct. 

Had India been a free country and this Assembly a real Parliament with 
sovereign powers, said Mr. Fazlul Huq, Sir John Herbert would long ago have 
been recalled to milder climes to spend his talents on less pretentious avocations 
'"than the Governorship of the premier Province of India. In all that he was saying, 
added Mr. Huq, he was referring only to Sir John’s actions in his official capacity 
as executive head of the Province and his statement had no bearing whatever on 
any other aspect of his character or conduct. 

After narrating the circumstances leading to the formation of his Cabinet in 
1941, Mr. Fazlul Huq said that after they came into office *Sir John Herbert was 
not only unsympathetic but in many cases positively obstructive. We felt his 
interference and obstruction in matters of day-to-day administration so keenly that 
we apprehended that we were heading towads a crisis.” 

Diffeebnces ovbe Repeessivb Policy 

Mr. Huq quoted from his letter to the Governor on August 2, (published at 
the end of this report) explaining to him that the situation was becoming critical 
and asking him to proceed on constitutional lines. 

“X received no reply to this letter of August 2, 1942,” said Mr. Huq in the 
eonrse of his statement, ^*and X was surpriseQ that even in the course of private 
interviews^ Sir John Herbert never referred to the matters I had discussed in the 
Utter regarding my strong criticisms of his actions. It is significant that he never 
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attempted to reply to any of the very serious allegations I had made in that 
letter although possibly he was airthe time harbouring resentment.” 

Mr, Fazlul Huq also said that he and his colleagues were asked to dissociate 
themselves from the statement made by Dr. Shyama Prasad Mookherjee on Feb* 
ruary 12 in the House regarding the circumstances leading to Dr. Mookerjee's 
resignation. They were asked practically to make a statement in the House that 
the Governor had been acting in a most constitutional manner and that the mea- 
sures taken by the Government had not only been amply justified, but had been 
carried out under circumstances of exceptional clemency under great provocation. 
‘’Personally ” said Mr, Huq in his letter, "I was not prepared categorically to deny 
all that Dr. Mookerjee had said. There was mnch in that statement with whicn 
I certainly agreed and I could not reconcile my conscience with thq suggestion 
that had been made to me, to condemn statements with which I was more or less 
in agreement. There cannot be the slightest doubt that the European party 
became violently infiamed against me and I now suspect that from February 
onwards theie was a sort of an agreement between my political adversaries on the 
one hand, high o&cials and the European party on the other, to oust me from 
office.” 

Mr. Huq continued : “A few days later came the Bombay Eesolution of the 
All-India Congress Committee and the disturbances which broke out all over India 
on August 9. Bengal naturally had more than its share of the policy of repression 

carried on throughout India in the name of suppression of what was called the 

Congress rebellion in the country. The Defence of India Rules were freely used 
to arrest and imprison prominent leaders of the people and also to impose what 
was called collective fines in areas where the disturbances happened to be of an 
abnormal character. In the case of many of these arrests and orders of imprison- 
ment I differed from the police point of view and also from the Governor’s point of 
view* In a very few cases, my recommendations were accepted but I was overruled 
in every other case. In some cases the evidence appeared to me to be so slender 
that I expressed my surprise that the police should be insisting on orders being 
passed on practically no evidence. A few of these arrested persons have been 

released within the last week and I wish the materials on which they had been 

originally arrested and the reasons for which my orders of release were overruled 
by the Governor, could be made public* Possibly, the Governor has agreed to the 
release of prominent politicals in order to cover the present Ministry with 
short-lived glory, but the public can easily see through the game. In many 
cases, orders passed by me so long ago as August or September last have been 
allowed to remain unexecuted till some momentous considerations of State have 
induced the Governor to consent to their release at this moment just on the eve of 
the session of the Legislature. 

‘^In the case or collective fines, we had tremendous difficulties. In most of 
the cases, the amounts imposed, were hardly commensurate with the crimes that 
had been committed and in almost all o! these cases, the innocent suffered more 
than the guilty. As usual, my dissentient voice never prevailed and the police 
point of view and the recommendations of the permanent officials found favour with 
the Governor.” 

Inside story of the “Besignation” 

Dealing with what he called “the circumstances under which Sir John Herbert 
managed to secure my signature on that fraudulent document called my letter of 
resignation,” Mr.’Fazlul Huq said that when His Excellency asked him for his 
resignation on the 28th March this year, after being summoned to Government 
House, he vehemently but respectfully protested. The Governor told Mr. Huq 
that he wanted his resignation as he (Mr. Huq) had made statements in the House 
that he would be prepared to tender resignation in order to facilitate the formation 
of an All-Farties Cabinet. “I said that I still adhered to that position but that 
was no reason why I should resign without being satisfied about the fulfilment of 
the conditions for an All-Parties Ministry. He, however, insisted on my tendering 
resignation then and there, and in order to clinch the matter, he brought out a 
typed piece of paper purporting to be my letter of resignation to the Governor. I 
explained to him tnat if I tendered my resignation at that stage, the Budget 
demands would remain unfinished and the Finance Bill also would be sabotaged. 
But the Qdvernor was still insisting on my signature. X then asked for time to 
consult my colleagues and my Party. But the Governor was obdurate and refused 
my request* He was determined to have my signature then and there. I still 
resisted. Dpon this the Governor slightly changed bis front and assured me that 
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no effect would be given to the letter of resignation immediately, but that he 
would keep it with himself to be shown to party leaders in case there was the 
possibility of an All-Parties Cabinet. Upon this assurance given by the Governor, 
that the letter of resignation would not be made effective unless actually required 
for the purpose of the formation of an All-Parties Cabinet, I signed that letter 
and banded it over to the Governor. I again reminded him that it was not meant 
lo be treated as a letter ot resiftnation and that no effect should be given ^ to it 
unless the circumstances arose for which I had consented to sign that previously 
drafted piece of paper. 

GovBR3SfOR’s “Partisan Zeal” 


Of the formation of Sir Nazimuddin’s Cabinet, Mr. Faziul Huq said : “Sir 
John Herbert so far forgot himself that he stooped to canvass support for Sir 
Nazimuddin's Cabinet. He then proceeded to put Sir Nazimuddin in power with 
a Cabinet consisting of thirteen members, thirteen Parliamentary Secietaries and 
four Government whips, although in our time we were not allowed any expansion 
of our small Cabinet of only eight Ministers, or the appointment of more than 
one Parliamentary Secretary.” 

Mr. Faziul Huq added : “When once he had made up his mind that I should be 
removed from the office of Chief Minister, Sir John Herbert did not hesitate to 
adopt any measures to achieve this end. He did not hesitate to cajole me, persuade 
me and to hold out promises vhich he never meant to keep. But, he forgot all 
his promises and cast his assurances to the wind the moment I had turned my 
back on Government House, and manifested all the zeal of a partisan in trying to 
secure colleagues for Sir Nazimuddin...Of all the faults of which a Governnr can 
be guilty, the fault of partisanship is the most reprehensible. In England or the 
English Colonies such an attitude of a Governor would never be tolerated. A 
partisan Governor is no more fit for his high office than a partisan Judge. By 
being a partisan, he acts contrary to his Instrument of Instructions and makes him- 
self liable to removal from office... A Governor who acts in contravention of the 
terms of his commission makes himself liable to censure, judicial punishment or 
recall. It is an outrage on the constitution if a Governor-General or Governor seeks 
to place himself above tbe law of the land by the exercise of his powers of discretion or 
individual judgment and the Legislature owes a duty to itself to help to discover and 
fight for constitutional remedies against such violation.^’ 

Concluding, Mr. Faziul Huq said : “I have made certain definite allegations 
against His Excellenncy the Governor. I have charged him with partisanship and 
violation of his Instrument of Instructions. The charges are either true 
and correct, or false and incorrect. The public have a right to know whether 
His Excelleney accepts my all^ations as true and correct or otherwise. His 
Excellency is not without his remedy. Apart from issuing Government commu** 
, niques or press Notes, His Excellency the Governor has the right to address the 
House and let the members know his version of the various incidents to which I 
liave referred in my statement. The points raised are of tbe utmost constitutional 
importance and His Excellency would be extremely ill-advised if he allows the 
public to draw their own conclusions from his studied silence.” 

After Mr.^ Faziul Huq had concluded his statement, three of his colleagues 
in the last Cabinet, Messrs. Santosh Kumar Basil, Pramatha Nath Banei jee and 
Shamsuddin Ahmed, made separate statements in explanation of their resignation. 

The Chief Minister, Sir Nazimuddin, then placed before the House a statement 
on the food situation in Bengal by the Minister for Civil Supplies, Mr. H. S. 
Suhrawardy, who is at present away in Delhi in connection with the food conference, 
The House at this stage adjourned. 

Mr, Hnq’s hetW to Governor 

The following is the text of the letter dated August 2, 1942, addressed by Mr. 
Huq to the Governor referred to in theex-Ohief Minster's statement 

“At a time when the implications of the Congress resolution have filled all 
our h^rts with the deepest anxiety for the future of India, I feel unfortunately 
eompened to write this letter to Your Excellency, I wish I could avoid this 
correspondence. But circumstances have left me no other alternative, and it pains 
me much to have to say very bluntly that you have contributed not a little to the 
creation of the situation which has forc^ me to take this unpleasant step. You 
are the Governor of the Province and I am your Chief Minister and your principal 
advis^. Cur mutual relations impose on both of us reciprocal duties and obliga- 
WOES, nnd I can never shirk the responsibility of intervening by means of friendly 
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but frank advice whenever I find you are treading the wrong bath. If I allow 
things to drift, I M?ill be failing in my duty to you and to the people of this 
Province. I am convinced that the time has come when I must speak to you 
quite openly what I feel in order to avoid a constitutional crisis in Bengal. More 
than once have I sounded a note of caution and have told you that you have been follow- 
ing a policy which cannot but have the inevitable effect of practically suspending the 
constitution in Bengal, reducing it in a position similar to that of the provinces gover- 
ned under Section 99 of the Government of India Act. I have tried to convince you that, 
by listening to the advice of a few officials, you are acting as if your ministers did not 
exist and that yon were free to deal direct with Secretaries and other permanent 

officials. As the head of the ^Cabinet, I cannot possibly allow this attitude on your 

part to go unchallenged. The present letter is no more than another and the last 
attempt to put matters a right, and I sincerely hope that this letter will have 

the desired effect I am writing with the stern resolve to assert myself as the 

Chief Minister, and I can assure you that if ft leads to a constitutional struggle 
between you as the Governor and me as the Chief Minister, I will not shirk from 
doing my duty regardless of consequences. 

ISTEEFBaBNOE IN ADMINISTRATION 

**Broadly speaking, there are two classes of cases wherein, I regret to have to 
say, you have failed to act as a constitutional Governor. In the first category, I 
will put that class of cases wherein I have detected your personal Interference in 
almost every matter of administrative detail, including even those where your 
interference is definitely excluded by the Government of India Act. A little 
reflection will convince you how unwelcome must be such an interference, and how 
bitterly Ministers must resent impediments in the way of the very limited powers 
which they possess under the Act. As It Is, the Act is bad enough and is no better 
than a clever subterfuge b^j^ which the permanent officials have got all the powers 
but no responsibility, whereas the Ministers have all the responsibility and no 
^powers. But the camouflage with which the Act abounds is so transparent that it 
is not difficult to detect that, beneath the pretentious device of Ministers functioning 
in a system of Provincial Autonomy, the real power is still vested in the perma- 
nent officials, the Ministers have been given a mockery of authority and the steel 
frame of the imi^al services still remains intact, dominating the entire adminis- 
tration, and casting sombre shadows over the activities of Ministers. Any inter- 
ference with even this limited power of Ministers is, therefore, the worst of Its kind, 
and X regret that your record in this respect has in no way been a negligible one. 
In the second category, I would put those classes of cases in which you have, 
directly or indirectly, encouraged sections of permanent officials to flout the authority 
of Ministers, leading them to ignore Ministers altogether, and to deal directly with 
you as if the Ministers did not exist. 

Arising out of all tins, theie Is also one important factor, not directly con- 
nected with tbe cases I have mentioned above, but which has also contributed 
towards the creation of the situation which I siucerly deplore. I refer to your 
attitude in Cabinet meetings, where you monopolise all the discussions and prac- 
tically force decisions on your Ministers, decisions which are in many cases the 
ontcome of advice tendered to you by permanent .officials belonging to serricee 
whose traditions are fundamentally opposed to a genuine spirit of sympathy with 
• the feelings and aspirations of the people, 

“Act as a trdb Statesman’’ 

'T know these are very harsh words to use to a Governor, but I want to be 
perfectly frank with yon* I have decided to carry frankness to the extreme limit, 
because it is my earnest desire to render you tbe utmost possible help in the 
difficult days that lie ahead of us. Whether you will accept my advice or not, it is 
a matter with which I have no concern. Tbe choice must lie With you. It is a 
question of confidence and trust* British officials in India are now faced with a 
situation unparalleled in the history of any civilised country in modern times. 
Gigantic events are shaking empires: to their very foimdaUons. Here, in India, we 
are faced with a crisis which may lead to the most momentous events affecting the 
destinies not merely of the people of this country, but of millions of human beings 
all over the world. If ever statesmanship was indispenskble in guiding the policy 
of rulers, the present situation in India has need of that statesmanship in the 
fullest measure. I am therefcnre, asking you to play the role of a true Statesman 
and to realise' that India to-day has atteined * a position in world politics wherein 
the wishes of its psople in rbatters of ^ admmiit^ilbtt eangot be ignored with^any*^ 

Vi 
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thing like impunity. Administrative measures must be suited to the genius and 
traditions of the people and not fashioned according to the whims and c^rices oi 
hardened bureaucrats to many of whom autocratic ideas are the very breath of 
their lives. It is to your own Ministers and not to this class of officers that you 
should turn for adTice if you desire to avoid pitfalls which have always been 
responsible for administrative disasters. 

Food Policy 

•*Let me now come to facts. As regards your personal interference in total 
disregard of ministerial responsibilities, I will briefly refer to only a few. Ihere 
is first of all the case of your mandate to the Joint Secretary, Commerce and 
Labour Department, in April last in the matter of the rice removal policy. Here 
you acted as if the Government of India Act in Bengal had been suspended, and 
you were at the head of an administration under Section 93 of the Act. In a 
matter of such vital importance, affecting the question of the food-stuffs of the 
people, you should have called an emeigeat meeting of the Cabinet and discussed 
with your Ministers the best means of carrying out the wishes of the military 
authorities and of the Central Government. But you did nothing of the kind. 
You did not even send for the Minister in charge of the department, although he 
was readily available, but you sept for the Joint Secretary instead. , You gave 
him order to take up the work of removal at once, without caring to find out the 
exact position regarding the excess of rice and paddy in different areas and the 
best means of removal and the cheapest method of carrying out the scheme. The 
Joint Secretary says that when he was arranging to carry out your orders, you 
grew impatient and gave him definite directions to arrange for the removal of 
excess rice from three districts within 24 hours. Even then you did not consult 
your Ministers, because presumably you thought you could not trust th^'m. The 
result has been a dismal failure so far as this particular policy is concerned. 
The Joint Secretary, in his haste and hurry to oblige you, advanced twenty lakhs 
of rupees to a nominee of a friend to begin the work, without any terms having 
been settled, or without any arrangements having been made for the safety of 
public money, solely for the purpose of showing that he had started carrying out 
your orders. When we came to know of all this at a late stage, we did what we 
could to retrieve the unfortunate position into which Government had been placed, 
but even then we could not avert the disaster. At the present moment we are 
faced with a rice famine in Bengal mainly in consequeuce of an uncalled for 
iiiterfeience on your part, and of hasty action on the part of the Joint Secretary. 
As regards the huge sums of money advanced indiscreetly under your orders by 
the Joint Secretary in the first instance, our legal advisers are extremely dubious 
if we can ever expect to recover the whole amounts The loss to Government is 
bound to be a considerable one and the responsibility for this needless waste of 
public money must be shared by you and your Joint Secretary 

**rhen I come^ to the boat removal policy. Ip this you have all along been 
acting under the advice and guidance of some permanent, officials without taking 
your Ministers Into confidence. You have even Ignored one^who happens to be 
not merely your Chief Minister but also the Minister in ebaige of the Home 
Department. Yon seem to have been consulting the military authorities in secret 
and discussing plans with the permanent officials, and when everything is almost 
settled and matters have gone beyond control, you sometimes talk to us with a 
view to impart information as to what had been done or was being done* The 
most outstanding instance of blunder which has been committed by the permanent 
officials apparently with your knowledge and concurrence, has been the case of the 
{prevention of boats from going out into the Bay of Bengal for the purpose of cultiva- 
tion of the lands in the various islands lying at the month of the delta. Some tardy 
recognition of the urgency of the situation was made when a limited number of boats 
was allowed to go out into the Bay. bat it was then too late to mend matters, I will 
not go into details, nor is it necessary to do so. It is enough for me to emphasise 
th^ the whole scheme was planned in consultation with the military authonties 
and*^ome permanent officials, without the knowledge not merely of the Cabinet but 
even of the Home Minister, 

Au A come to the question of the formation of Home Guards. It is true 

^on hfrve recently given a belated consent to our proposals regarding these 
orgau/Sa¥i^jS« but the itnlschief of offici^disation of Home Guards had already been 
♦ cqny;>lete» Oonstltntipnally, you should have accepted our advice, but you did not, 
with the result that the permsnent officials have practically officialised the whplq 


, 4 ^ 
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concent. I do not know bow far yon wiii now be able to retrieve the mischief 
that has been done. 

Cabinet Expansion 

**I will now say a few words about the nfanner in which you have all along 
resisted my efforts for the expansion of the Cabinet and the appointment of 
Parliamentary Secretaries, Whatever may be your powers under the Act, it is 
evident that as the Chief Minister, 1 should have the final say in matter of 
the composition of the Cabinet and in parliamentary appointments and that except 
for the gravest of reasons, you should not reject my advice in such matters. In 
England, it would be unthinkable that the Prime Minister’s wishes about the 
Cabinet should be ignored. But your attitude has been one of definite disregard of 
my wishes in these respects. You seem to have taken up this attitude, perhaps in 
the forlorn hope of gettrng Sir Nazimuddin and bis group into the Cabinet. Eight 
months have now passed and your efforts to placate them have borne no fruit but 
your reluctance to accept my advice has not been slow to produce the most bitter 
results inasmuch as it has hampered the administration of the various departments 
of Government and also thrown a burden on our shoulders which it is physically 
impossible for us to bear.” 

Okders Passed Without Consulting Cabinet 

“During the last few days I have discovered that orders have been passed 
by Secretaries either on their own responsibility or with your approval, explicit or 
implicit, by totally ignoring the Ministers. For instance, orders have been passed 
that the Government of India should be requested to send back to Bengal ail 
officers lent to India by the Bengal Government, orders have been passed that the 
powers exercisable by the Provincial Government under Section 76 (B) of the 
Defence of India Act Eules be delegated to local officers. I was not consulted in 
these cases although they affect vital matters of policy. Every day some fact or 
other comes to light which reveals how orders had been passed in important 
matters without the cognisance of the Minister concerned. I strongly deprecate 
and resent this proceduie. After all, I and my Cabinet axe xesponsibrile for what- 
ever action Is taken by Government and announced in your name. It is wholly 
unconstitutional and even unfair to saddle us with responsibility for matters of 
which we have had no knowledge and with which we have had na concern. 
Posts axe created for officers without our knowledge, and forced upon us for 
acceptance, under circumstances whkh have us no alteinative but to agree. I 
could multiply instances, but 1 puiposely refrain from doing so as I feel that 
what I have said already is enough to justify my grievrnec. 

I now come to the cla^s of cases in which leimanent iffiiials have acted in 
defiance of Ministers by completely ignoring their authority. Let me begin 
with the case of the outrages alleged to have been committed on women at Sanoa 
in the distiict of Noakhali There was a Deputy Collector at Feni who happened 
to be the Additional Bub-Division ai Officer at the time, who had sent a telegram 
to the District Magistrate apprising him of what had occurred and asking for 
instructions how to proceed. This action on the part of the Deputy Collector W'as 
resented by some of the officials, presumably because they thought that the 
telegram might be a very important piece of evidence against the guim persons. 
This officer who had only tried to do his duty, was transferred from Feni by a 
telegram, at the bidding of the local officials, by tbe Chief Secretary, And the 
Chief Secretary passed orders without consulting me who happened to he the 
Chief Minister and the Home Minister I - 1 came to know of the transfer several 
days after it had taken place when I went^to Feni to find out what the facts of 
the alleged outrage actually were. 1 have since seen the papers relating to this 
transfer. The telegram, of course, is not on the file, but there is a remark by a 
high official that the D^uty Collector had acted indiscreetly. We know what this 
means. The Deputy Collector was naturally frightened and sought safety by 
applying for leave. This leave was refused, and tbe officer was summarily trans- 
ferred to Serajganj, because high officials wanted to bundle him out of the 
Chittagong division altogether. 

Me. Huq’b Visit to Feni 

May 1, in this conneetfon, remind you that when you came to know of my 
programme toivisit Feni, you advised me not to go because you thought that my 
visit would embarrass the local offieiais ? I explained to you that I had no Inten- 
tion of embarrassing anybody, but i considered it my duty to pay a visit to an 
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area where the people seemed to be so much distressed* Wheu I went there, I 
found that practically all the officials of the Chittagong division had gathered at 
Feni with a view to prevent my visit to the place of occurrence* The Commissioner 
of the division plainly told me that he had received a telephonic message from 
your Secretary asking him to persuade me to abandon my visit. I did not go to the 
village because I did not want to quarrel with the officials but met relations of 
most of the women said to have been outraged and the relations of their deceased 
husbands. I had also certain documents brought up to me which left no doubt in 
my mind as to what had happened* The reasons for the telegiaphic transfer of 
the Deputy Collector, and for the anxiety shown by you and the local offiicials to 
prevent my visit to the locality are abundantly clear. Even the Chief Minister 
had to be kept out of the w^, because he could not perhaps be trusted to fall into 
line with the official plans* Further comment is superfluous.” 

The letter referred to “events leading to the closing down of the Lady 
Braboume Collie in Calcutta” and concluded, “I want you to consent to the 
formation of a Bengali army consisting of a hundred thousand young Bengalis, 
consisting of Hindu and Moslem youths on a 50-50 basis. Ihere is an insistent 
demand for such a step being taken at once, and the people of Bengal will not 
be satisfied with any excuses* It is a national demand which must be immediately 
conceded. 

“You should act as the constitutional Governor and not as the mouthpiece of 
permanent officials, or of any political party* In other words, you should allow 
Provincial Autonomy to function honestly radier than as a cloak for the exercise 
of autocratic powers as if the province was being governed under Section 93 of the 
Act, 

Midnaporb Affairs 

With reference to his statement in the Assembly of Midnapore affairs, Mr* Fazlul 
Huq said : “The matter came up before the House in the course of a discussion on 
an adjournment motion and all sections of the Houset except the European party, 
strongly urged the appointment of a committee of enquiry. The allegations made 
were of so serious a character and yet so specific, that it was felt that it would be 
in the interest of the officials themselves to put the accusers to proof of their 
accusations* I agreed. This amounted to a promise to hold an enquiry into the 
allegations and when the Governor heard what I had said be wrote to me the 
following letter : — 

15th* February, 1943. ^ 

My dear Chief Minister, 

I have received information which I have difficulty in crediting in view of 
your report on Midnapore at your last Interview, that you have given to-day in the 
Legislature an undertaklDg for an enquiry Into the conduct of officials in that 
district. You are well aware that this subject affects my special responsibilities and 
you are also well aware of my views on the undesirability of enquiries in this 
matter. If my information is correct, I shall expect an explanation from you at 
your Interview tomorrow morning of your conduct in failing to consult me before 
announcing what purports to be the decision of the Government*— ^Yours sincetelv 
(Sd.) J. A* Herbert. * 

“I could not take the situation lying down and wrote to the Governor the 
following reply : 

16th February, 1943. 

Dear Sir John, 

In reply to your letter of the 15th February, 1943, 1 write to say that I owe 
you no explanation whatever in respect of my 'conduct’ in failing to consult you 
before announcing what according to you is the decision of the Government ; but 
I certainly owe you a duty to administer a mild warning that indecorous language 
such as has been used In your letter under leply should, in future, be avoided in 
any ccmrcspondeiice between the Governor and his Chief Minister. 

i During my last interview I certainly did not convey any impression that the 
aj&lraof Midnapore did not call for an enquiry. That interview only lasted for 
15 to 20 minutes, and reference to Midnapore in the course of the discussion did not 
take up more than ffve minutes. It was for the first time daring the last five 
i^nlha that I had been to Midnapore and even that for only six hours. 1 could 
<mly visit two or three villages, which are alleged to have been scenes of some 
outxi^ On women* All that I told you was that there had been no regular 
enqufiry and it was difficult to say whether there were no exaggerations or whether 
wese aHegdtloas were true. It was obviously impossible for me to give you any- 
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thing like a report about Midnapore, As a matter of fact, I bad been asking the 
Home Department officials to let me have the Government version about Midnapoxe, 
But they utterly failed to do so or at any rate, could not supply me with any 
report, except a scrappy note which was handed over to me during the course of 
the debate yesteiday* 

A perusal of my speech will convince you that what I said was that the 
Council of Ministers, as distinguished fiom Government, were agreed that it would 
be expedient to hold a committee of enquiry if only with a view to exculpating 
the public servants from the very grave charges such as had been levelled against 
them. You will thus see that the question whether or not the Council of Ministers 
should tender to you a particular advice does not come within the purview of your 
special responsibilities, even if it be conceded that the acceptance of such advice 
would involve the exercise of your special responsibilities. 

It appears from your letter that you are not prepared to give your consent to 
the constitution of a committee of enquiry. If so, the only course left open to me 
is to make a statement in the House in which I shall endeavour to explain that 
my statement made yesterday should not be taken as a commitment on the part 
of the Government to a committee of enquiry, and^ that I propose to read out to 
the House your letter under reply so as to explain my position. I shall not, how- 
ever, do so without giving yon previous notice. My Ministers are responsible to 
the Legislature and the Legislature has a right to expect a sufficient explanation as 
to why a committee of enquiry cannot be constituted. The only explanation which 
I can offer is the letter I have received from you. <Sd.) A. K. Fazlul Haque. 

Btogbt Demands Kulbd Out 

6tli & 7th. JULY Budget demands for the current financial year not dis- 
posed of during the last session were ruled out of order by the Speaker in the As- 
sembly to-day. Out of a total of 34 budget demands, eighteen were moved by the 
last Ministry in March and voted. Owing to the resignation of the Ministry at 
that stage the remaining demands could not be proceeded with. Section 93 of the 
Government of India Act of 1935 then came into force in the province till April 
24th. when a Ministry headed by Sir Nazimuddin came into office. 

The new Ministry sought to move the remaining demands at the present ses- 
sion, expenditure already incurred under them between 1st and 24th April during 
the period of suspension of the Constitution being covered by Governor’s aut- 
horisation. 

On a point of order raised by ex-Minister, Dr. Syama Prosad Mooherjee, on 
behalf on the Opposition, the Speaker held the motions out of order on the 7tih. 
Dr. Moofcerjee had urged that in accordance with the provisions of the Govern- 
ment of India Act it was necessary that a revised financial statement should be 
placed before the Assembly in respect of all grants for the entire year. He had 
also urged that the present demands mentioned no specific sums as required under 
the Act and rules. 

In the course of his ruling the Speaker said that the main question was the 
propriety or legality of dealing with the budget piecemeal in more than one session. 
There was no precedent for a ease like this. ‘’The presence of saving clauses in 
the Government of India Act relating to Bills and the absence of similar provisions 
relating to the budget in the Act or in the rules coupled with the provisions in 
proviso (b) to Section 84 (1) of the Government of India Act and the rules framed 
thereunder indicate, to my mind, that far from contemplating that the budget 
could be dealt with piecemeal in different sessions, the law contemplates that the 
whole thing should be done in one session within the time limit preecribed^ ^by the 
rules. 

That is why there appears to be provision for what is called guSHotining. I 
doubt very much if the budget can be considered piecemeal ta more than one 
session. The provisions of sections 78 to section 84 of the Government of India 
Act, and Bales 12 to 15 of the Governor’s Rules framed under the proviso to sub- 
section (L) of Bectiou 84 of the Government of India Act seem to indicate this. 
But it is not necessary for me to give any definite opinion about it in view ol my 
opinion relating to other grounds.*’ 

Oontinuing. the Speaker said that If piecemeal treatment of the budget was 
permissible under the law, about which he had grave doubts, the Government mvMt 
either place a new budget lor the demaude wbiehtlh^ new proposed to make for iihe 
period from April X94$ to March 34, 1944^ or < they must totally igiiage the 
authorisation of expendituxe by the Goyernor uniiee Jthese beads daring #eilpd 
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from April 1, 1943 to April 24, 1943, and place the entire unfinished portion of the 
budget for the consideration and vote of the House. It was not for him now to 
advise the Government as to what they shuld do. But there appeard to be no escape 
from this position. , , , * ... 

The Speaker added that there was a good deal of force in the contention of the 

Opposition that the motions as intended to be moved were too indefinite and 
vague for the consideration of the House. The Government had not given any 
indication whatsoever as to the amount of expenditure between April 1, 1943, and 
24, 1943. *rhey maintain that it is not possible. 1 am sure that it is not praoticacle 

to give the exact figures but I have grave doubts whether or not an approximate 

amount can be given. In fact, budget means estimates of probable receipts and 
expenditure. I think there were ways out of the difficulty, but when the Govern- 
ment maintain that it is impossible, it is not for me to give them advic**. In this 
connection it may be mentioned that approximate figures were supplied by the 
Assam and Orissa Governments when they i^resented the budget in the middle of 
the year on the revocation of the Proclamation by the Governor. 

The motions al they stand, without the slightest indication as to the amount 
of expenditure incurred during the period between April 1, 1943, and April 24, 1943, 
are, I am afraid, inadmissible and not in order. 1 think, therefore, that 1 have got no 
other alternative but to uphold the point of order raised and I rule that the motions 
for demands for grants are out of order.*’ 

Bblbabe of Political Prisoners 

9th. JULY The question of release of detenus and political prisoners came 
up for discussion in the Assembly to-day on a non-official resolution. Mrs. Nellie 
Sen Qupta ( Official Congress ) moved the resolution which asked Government to 
take immediate steps to set at liberty all prisoners detained in prison or restrained 
under Rule 129 or Rule 26 of the Defence of India Rules, or under Regulation III 
of 1818. for their political views or activities, and release all persons convicted 
for offences connected with the movement following the arrests of Congress leaders 
In Angust 1942 . The resolution further asked Government to appoint a tribunal, 
consisting of at least two persons of the position of High Court Judges to review 
idl cases of security prisoners and convicts after giving full opportunity to the 
persons concerned to meet the charges against them, if any, in case Government 
fall to release the persons immediately, and also to appoint a non -official committee 
composed of representatives of all parties in both the Houses of Legislature to advise 
Government on the amenities and treatment provided for in the jaiis and detention 
camps for different classes of political prisoners and detenus. 

By an amendment, Mr. A. B. Siddigi^ a member of the Ministerialist Party, 
asked the Assembly to record the opinion that the efforts of the present Ministry 
to implement ^eir plec^e in regard to the policy of release of political prisoners 
and the amenities grants to them and their famllieB, were commen&ible, and also 
further to express the opinion that considering the present political conditions in 
“the* provinhe, Government should expedite the release of political prisoners by 
reviewing individual eases and grant suitabie and generous amenities to those who 
mi^t not be released at once and to thdr families. 

After the House had discussed the resolution for nearly two hours, the 
Assembly adjurned till Monday without concluding the debate. Neither the 
Government spokesman nor the leader of the Opposition participated in it to-day. 

Debate on Food Situation 

12th» JULY ;---The debate on the food situation in the province commenced to- 
day on special motions moved on behalf of the Opposition. These motions sought to 
censure the Government in regard to the handling of the food situation and suggested 
the adoption of certain steps to meet the situation. These included, among others, 
that export of foodstuffs from the province should be completely stopped and nego- 
tiMlous with other provincial Governments should immediatly be undertaken, 
foodstuffs from those provinces and vigorous steps should be taken 
the grow-more-food campaign. The official Congress Party 
^bat the handlini^ of the food situation should be completely entrusted to 
a pea*r4food council consisting of representatives of all major political parties and 
a few experts. 

^ Barbra Nath Ohq^huri (Bosa Party) moved tte first resolutioa stat- 
tog tlut «o^ment had failed to tackle successfully the food situation in the 
> pmmoe^amtiBnaiiiMtod^.ineaBi^ to meet the situation, to declare- Bengal aa a 
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fsmioe area, to stop all export from Bengal, to negotiate with provincial Govern* 
ments tor imporUng food-^tuffs from those provinces, to abandon Government pur*, 
ciiase or foodstnrH through “favoured agents” from other provinces at the sacrifice 
of provincial funds, to revise the scheme of anti-hoarding dnve as to properly define 
hoarding aiid protect the interest of growers and not to promote hoarding by big 
stockists and traders, and to conduct grow more food campaign more effectively. 

Dt, Nalinaksha Sanyal on behalf of the Congress Party moved ; 

“Ihis Assembly is of opinion that the Government of Bengal has so far failed 
to satisfactorily tackle the serious foid situation in the province, and with a view to 
bring about early relief the following measures should be adopt d vnthoiit any 
further delay : — 

(a) the handling 9! the food situation should forthwith be taken out of the 
arena of the party polities and should be completely entrusted to a Central Food 
Council representative of all major political p4rtie8 and a few experts on production, 
transport, nutrition and distribution : 

(b) the province of Bengal should be declared as a famine area so that the 
responsibility for feeding the entire population may devolve upon the Government : 

(c) there should be a complete stoppage of all exports of foodstuffs from the 
province on any account whatever and there should be no scope left for public 
suspicion in respect to the same \ 

(d) attempt should be made to procure, by negotiation with respective 
Governments, sufficient quantities of foodgrains from other provinces till the 
‘Aman’ crop of Bengal is harvested ; 

(e) efforts should be made to obtain imports of wheat and other available 
foodstuffs from countries abroad as much to meet the present deficits in the normal 
requirements of the population of Bengal as to provide for the additional demands 
on the resources of the province on a*cmint of the war situation ; 

(f) more vigorous measures should be adopted to promote the “Grow More 
Food Campaign” through (i) supply of sufficient quantitus of i^ood sjeds ; (ii) ade- 
quate facilities for irrigation ; (iii) increased cultivation of cultivable waste lands ; 
(iv) conservation of cow dung manures and encouragement for the use of com- 
posts and other manures including synthetic fertilisers ; (v) encouragement to 
rodder crops; (vi) suitable advances to the cultivators for enabling them to under- 
take Intensive cultivation ; (vii) State guarantees of minimum prices for foodgrains 
produced by the agriculturists of Bengal for a period of least three years, and 

(g) steps seould be taken to prevent waste in the consumption of food in 
any form. 

Dr. Banyal said he was moving the motion with a view to discuss the food 
situation as a student of economics, and not as a polidcian. Bis first complaint 
against Government was that they had not looked upon the problem as a national 
crisis bat had dealt with it purely on political considerations* The fundamental 
point for consideration for the solution of the problem was that measures taken 
by Government should inspire confidence in the people. Dr. Sanyal said that 
Government had failed in that respect. Continuing, Dr. Banyal remarked tkmi 
Government had laid all the emphasis on the question of maintaining adequate 
supplies to those engaged in the promotion of war effort, without p^ing attention 
to the problem of supplies for the civilian population as a whole. This, he said, 
was a wrong approach to the question. There ml^ht have been necessity for 
maintaining supplies to men engaged in essendal services, but it was clear that 
unless the civil population was also fed it was sheer madness to continue main- 
taining the supplies to war workers. Dr Sanyal directed his next criticism to 
the ibet that Government conceived measures for mitigating the situation on a piece- 
meal or partial treatment of the situation. Thus, while there was no check on 
the maximum price of foodgrains, Government embarked upon restoring free 
trade aud allowed big merchants and agents of Goverumeut to purchase rice in 
the mofussil at high price. This. Dr. Sanyal remarked, had been an entirely 
wrong approach to the question and was bound to fail, as It had failed. The 
measures that Government had taken had been on the assumption that there were 
plenty of supplies, and it was only the profiteers who were responsible for aggra- 
vating situation. Here again. Government started on an ewtirelj wrong basis. 
He said that whatever might be the fasiification for declaring publicly that there 
was sufficiency* Government ought not to have based their propaganda on such 
false data. It was criminal on the part of Government to waste their time on 
measures which could never sucopea. ^ ^ , 

Proceeding, Qr. Sanyal dealt on the questloii oi import of foodgrains firont 
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BuiploB provinces and said that Government made a grievous error in not conpling 
the fixation of a maximum price with the restoration of free trade* It was 
apparent that the neighbouring provinces could never agree to the suggestion for 
restoring free trade. Dr. Ban^^al had a talk with one of the Chi ^ Secretaries of a 
neighbouring province* The Chief Secretary told him that ms Government might 
agree to allow reasonable supplies to Bengal at reasonable rates while keeping 
the supplies required for his own province. As a .result the Government had 
tailed in that respect also* Continuing, Dr. Sanyal said that there was no denying 
the fact that food statistics were required for the solution of the problem. But 
Government failed to make proper arrangements for the distribution before they 
embarked upon the anti-hoarding drive. The drive meant much more than taking 
statistics of the food situation* It shifted the responsibility from Government on 
the people* The latter were asked to secure self-sufficiency A food drive based 
on such an assumption was bound to fail. Then again « there was no restriction 
put on large purchases by big merchants and iodustrialwts from Calcutta from the 
rural areas and as a result, whatever stocks there might have been, had been 
driven in to Calcutta. The food Committees which were set np were formed by 
magistrates and subdivisioual officers who made choice of the Committee members 
not according to their representative capacity but whether those people were at 
the beck and call of the authorities. Refening to the Government proposal for 
opening distributing shops in place of controlled shops, Dr. Sanyal expressed his 
doubt about the success of the project. He emphasised the need for increasing 
the number of controlled shops and to increase the number of the inspection 
staff. Lastly, Dr. Sanyal maintained that a food council having representatives 
from all parties and groups should he set up and entrusted with the work of solving 
the problem. The Committee should meet everyday and its recommendations 
should be adopted by Government. With regard to the stoppage of exportation 
from Bengal, Dr. Sanyal remarked that despite the repeated declaration from 
Government to the effect that export had been totally stopped, reports continued to 
trickle down that exports were going on, 

Mr. Giasuddin Ahmed (Krishak Proja) moved a resolution complaining that food 
drive had caused positive mischief by excluding Howrah and Calcutta from its 
operations. 

Mr. D. N. Sen moving another resolution said that the food situation in Bengal 
had entered into its crucial stage. Mr. Suhrawardy had waxed eloquence over the results 
of the anti-hoarding drive. But what was the acute amount of hoards seized as a result 
of the drive ? Mr. Suhrawardy himself admitted this to be approximately 7 to 8 
million maunds— an amount barely suifieient for the province as a whole for not 
more than a fortnight* Mr. ben denied that his constituency, the Bengal National 
Chamber of Commerce, was consulted by Government before they entrusted the 
purchase of rice for Government from the Eastern Zone to Messrs. Ispahani & Co, 
Would the Hon’ble Minister explain to the House whether the resignation of Mr. 
Mclnnes had anything to do wiui the appointment of this firm as the sole Food 
Purchasing Agent ? 

Dr. Govinda Chandra Bhowmick^ Rai Bahadur C. Sen^ Mr. Shamsuddin 
Ahmed ^Khmdkar^ Mr. Oharu Chandra Boy and Mr. Surendra Nath Biswas 
also moved resolutions on the question. The House then adjourned. 

13th JULY Mr. Dhirendra Nath Dutt ( Congress ) said that the statement 
issued by the Hon, Minister of Civil Supplies on the food situation of the province 
lacked eommonsense. He was of the opinion that deterioration had been cheeked 
but just the opposite was the case and the situation was deteriorating from day to 
day. The speaker could not say what was happening elsewhere ifi Bengal but he 
could make a statement that m the Chittagong Division p^ple — men« women and 
children, famished and sank to their bones, were dying of starvation. It was a 
ghastly scene to witness human beings in their skeletons moving about for food 
goaded by hunger. While that was the actual picture, here was a spirit of com- 
placency pervading the Ministry. The Minister was satisfied with the steps taken. The 
two stepa taken (I) Anti-hoarding drive and the second was the building of a 
surplus stock. The Minister might be satisfied but the people of the province knew 
that it was a dismal failure, no proper census had been taken, no representative 
food committee had been appointed and while the drive was going on the Calcutta 
merchants through their agents were purchasing the stocks released by ignorant 
agricultaaists through sheer misapprehension. Mr. Dutta also sxioke of the absence 
of controlled shops in mofussil where the only control shops were those where the 
Governmenb^ervaiit at the expense of the people were being provided wilh ll^entlal 
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commodiiieB st controlled prices. A eertidn Bar Association in Us area applied to 
be permitted to have their eiipplles from the controlled shops. The petition was 
mected m the ground that lawyers and students were anti-Gorernment. An 
I. O. S. District Magistrate stated, said Mr, DattSi that a mule was cent percent 
more valuable than a non-combatant Indian. 

Ekan Bahadur Abdul Whahed Khan {Government Party ) spoke about the 
distress in Backergunj where from not less than 70 to 80 lakhs of maunds of paddy 
had been taken away. For want of proper propaganda before, the ignorant and 
illiterate cultivators did not uoderstaud the imj^ication of the anti-hoard drive 
and in their ignorance and being apprehensive that even their little stocks would 
be seized, sold away their stocks just before the drive began. The result was 
disastrous for them. The speaker visited certain parts of the district and saw with his 
own eyes the distressing scene. It was a fact that girls and women were being taken 
to Patuakhali side for being sold* Some in despair were divorcing their wives. 
Not a few were eating unedibles and meat of dead cows. 

Mr. I, G. Kannedy { European Part^^ ) opposing the motions said that as 
regards remedies for a very serious situation there were many points in the special 
motions on which all parties could agree. Much criticism have been levelled against 
the recent anti-hoard drive. Some were permanent— -for they of the European jhirty 
believed that it was a mistake to exclude Howrah and Calcutta from its scope. A 
most useful purpose would have been served if the gap which existed was filled 
up. In respect of redistribution in the rural areas the main value of the drive had 
been fulfilled. Government must concentrate on the elimination of hoarding and 
profiteering and deal mercilessly with black marketeers. It was the big hoarders, 
those who hoped to profit on a large scale, who must be brought to book. 

Maharajadhiraj Bahadur of Burdwan said that in spite of the anti-hoard 
drive and in spite of inter-provincial barrier having been dropped they had not 
enough to meet their requirements. The whole thing, he thought, was due to the 
lack of an adequate policy of control by the Government. Big employers were 
allowed to purchase any amount of foo^tufis and although he did not grudge 
them being allowed to purchase and stock food grains for their employees there 
should have been some limit put npou the amount they could, buy and stoelc 
Could they call these employers and even the Government hoarders ? As the 
result of the drive whatever little stock the agriculturists had, had been taken over. 
In the rural area now the pinch would be felt out of this drive* He did not 
propose to draw hasty conclusions or to cast zefiections as to reasons why 
this was done. 

Mr. Dhirendra Eath MuhhBrjee (Congress) said that in spite of showing quickness 
and dash the Ministry did not take ell parties into their confidence in tackling the 
situation and had failed. Food Committees In rural areas had been filled up with 
men of independent views religiously excluded. Because oue refused to pay bribe 
his stock was entered as 400 maunds although it was actually 40 maunds. 

Mr. Abul Haahem (Muslim League) said that Bengal was really passing 
through a first-class orisis* He felt that no man, however intelligent and powerful 
he might he, could solve the problem unless he had the backing of the entire 
people and the Providence helped him. Instead of cntlcising Mr. H. S. Suhrawardy 
the members of the Opposition should have come forward to hdp him in solving 
the situation. After all, Mr. Suhrawardy was a human being and was open to 
err. Bat it should uot be their policy to condemn him for one mistake or fihe 
other, or to find fault with him at every step. It was necessary that all parties 
should combine and fight this crisis. If they survived the crisis, they would get 
time to fight each other ou political grounds. 

Mrs. *7. M, Sen Gupta drew the attention of the House to the *Very serious’* 
situation in her own constituency. She knew that military had to be fed and the 
mules of the Army had also to be fed, But Government could not go on feeding the 
military at the expense of the civil population for all times. People who were 
starving were being asked to grow more food to feed the mules. Government 
servants could get 25 seers of rice for a rupee. People whose earning was below 
Bs. 2fi could also get rice at controlled price. But they could imt^ine the 
conditions of those whose earning was only Bs, 30 per month. The arrangements 
made for distribution were extremely unfair- People were^living^ on mangoe leaves 
and red potatoes. Malaria and cholera were breaking out in epidemic form. Bhe 
urged that the Government must standardise the system of distribution. 

Mr. Atul Sen (Bose Group) ssdd that when the last Ministry went out of 
office there were reports that p^p}e were etoviag* The baiance^eet of the 
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aehievements of the present Ministry showed that from reports of starvation there 
were now reports of deaths on account of hunger. 

Mr. Framatha Nath Banerjee, ex-Minister, after describing how the price of 
rice had gone up since the present Ministry had assuraed office, criticised the 
statement made by Mr. Suhrawardy from time to time on the food situation. 
The abolition of zonal barriers was not the policy of the present Ministry. They 
were claiming credit for the policy of the Government of India. The policy of 
allowing big industrial concerns of Calcutta as also Government agents to purchase 
rice unfettered from within the province or outside at any price was not a policy 
of free trade. The ordinary civilian producers and consumers were thereby placed 
in a position of great disadvantage. “Famine and pestilence’^ he said”, cannot be 
solved by big promises and cxenses”. The establishment of a National Government 
in India was the only solution. The lawn of Government House might be briskly 
with vegetables, but the vegetables would not surely be available to the people^ of 
Bengal. The cost of living had increased by only 17 p. c. in England as against 
286 p. c. in this country. Who would not tell that India was not enjoying 
peace ? 

Mr. Fuspajit Burman (Scheduled Caste, Ministerialist) said that the food 
situation bad reached a stage when people in the rural areas were selling away 
their last belongings to get food. They had lost their homes, lost everything^ which 
distinguished a human being from a beast Numbers of street beggars in half- 
naked condition fighting with street dogs for remnants of food in the dustbins 
were now a familiar sight. 

14th, JULY Mr. Anandi Lai Foddar said that Mr. Suhrawardjr might very 
well prove to bis colleagues in the League that Pakistan was working in Bengal but 
it would not satisfy the hunger of crores of his co-religionists in the countryside. 

Mr. Shamsuddin Ahmed, ex-M!nister and leader of the E^rishak-Praja Party 
did not deny the necessity for having a food census which was decided upon 
by the last Ministry and could not be carried out because of the obstructionist 
policy of the Governor and some officials. But the way it had been executed had 
only caused havoc to the cultivators. He was of the opinion that the food situation 
could be handled by an all-parties Government. 

Mr. Bankim Chandra Mukherjee (Congress), speaking as a Communist member 
of the Congress block, said that it was not possible for a dependent country like 
India to arrange import of foodgrains from oulside. They would have to depend 
on their own produce. There was shortage and therefore rationing on a country- 
wide scale must have to be introduced. This could be done by a united Govern- 
ment in which both the Congress and League must join. 

Mr. David Hendry said that the food situation had been deteriorating and 
the fact that at present it was not worse than what It was, almost gave him hope 
that they might soon be able to see round the corner. He never subscribed to the 
belief that the grain shortage was so acute as to reproduce the circumstances of 
previous famines. But scarcity there was and the present fantastic prices for rice had 
produced a price famine which was having the most disastrous effect upon certain 
classes of the ] eople, 

^ Dr. Byama Prasad Mookerjee stated that the food situation in Bengal had reached 
a critical stage and the present ministry must bear a very large share of responsibility 

this state of affairs. The issue bdore the House to-day was not a condemnation 
of the past Ministry. The past Ministry had its good and weak points. It, how- 
ever, bad the courage to say that the policy of interference of a section of 
permanent officials be^nuing from the all-highest as also the policy of denial and 
State purchase of rice forced on Bengal by the Central Government, had greatly 
aggravated the situation. The Ministry since its assumption of office deliberately 
played a colossal hoax on millions of suffering people by insisting that there was 
no real shortage of rice in the province and that the main cause of deficiency was 
holding by private consumer, agriculturist and traders. The previous Ministry in 
gate of Its shortcomings had declared that Bengal, was a deficit area in rice. 
Government of India also was then made to accept this position. Without data 
Or enqmp the new Ministry raised a false cry that there was no shortage. This 
was wimt really reactionary bureaucrats desired and strangely enough this also 
his maser’s voice in the House of Commons shortly after the assumption 
ot ollice by the new Ministry. Strangely enough the real big hoarders, stockists 
were left untouched. Indeed they were allowed to thrive on the 
JTo one can object to the taking of proper 
BtausEica, lano ^oula have been done long ago and indeed the past Ministry was 
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prevented from doing ifc by reason of the interfering attitude of the Governor 
himselL The taking of census is one thing and a drive against private consumers 
with no intention to make profit was a different thing altogether. Ten precious 
weeks have been lost on account of the false issue raised by the present Ministry. 
To-day the Minister dares not disclose the result of the statistics, so far as deficit 
is concerned. The Minister has already announced that there is deficit in some 
districts. Bengal is anxious to know the actual detail. The result of the drive 
has been that on account of panic and possible seizure of small stocks followed 
by forcible loan without security, many people hurriedly disposed of what they 
possessed. Another unpardonable activity of the Ministry was the manner in 
which rice was sought to be brought from the neighbouring provinces under the 
new free trade scheme. There was no attempt to settle affairs by negotiations. 
The favoured and fortunate traders and private profiteers went to these provinces 
and started purchasing rice at prices far higher than the prevailing rates. This 
resulted in a complete upsetting of those provincial markets and brought their 
administration into conflict with the Bengal representatives. Here in Bengal the 
present Ministry is establishing a new convention by granting monopoly of 
business financed by unauthorised grants from public funds for which even security 
has been refused in order to favour political allies when death stares the faces of 
millions of Bengal’s famished children. This conduct of the Ministry alone condemned 
it in the eyes of all-right thinking Indians throughout the provinces. Does the Ministry 
dare face an impartial enquiry ? The present Ministry had bungled the situation 
and had allowed party and political considerations to dominate the affairs of ad- 
ministration. The Ministry bad issued sweet and soothing statements from time to 
time, had even shown an inordinate consideration for the suffering consumers during 
the hot weather, thus reducing the quantity sold at the controlled shops but 
always failed to increase the supplies 1 Dr. Mookerjee anticipated some farther 
white'Washing statements from the Minister strengthened by the valueless assurance 
from the Government of India. The Government of India had promised 5 lac tons 
of rice and other foodstuffs to met the emergent situation in Bengal after the new 
Ministry assumed office before the Eastern Free Zone was declared. Dr. Mookerjee 
asked how much of that promise had been fulfilled* His information was that 
nothing had come out of this promised stock. The time would not permit him to 
indicate the details. Bengal must be declared a famine area and Government 
undertake responsibility for feeding the poor and the destitute* It was clear that 
there was a shortage of foodstuffs in Bengal. Let us get as much as we can from 
outside and specially insist on wheat being brought from Australia. But within 
the province there must be a full control over price, supply and distribution. And 
this can only be made effective by a Government enjoying the confidence of the 
people as a whole and representing the major parties and interest. Government 
must not only feed the troops and those engaged in war efforts direct] y or indirectly 
but as part of the war machine must keep the people at large satisfied with mini- 
mum food. People were ready to undergo every form of sacrifice and suffering 
provided this was equitably and fairly done. The province was laced with a rem 
national crisis and no paxy Government can ever hope to make the right appeal to 
the people or exercise proper control over supply and prices, Mr. Fazml Huq 
stated publicly over the food debate in March that with all the limitations of the 
present constitution he was willing to help In the formation of a Minist]^ represent- 
ing all parties who were prepared to work the constitution. His resignation was 
obtained on this plea and thereby through the ^ort-sighted acts of the 
Governor a party Ministry has been forced on the province. It does not represent 
the Hindus ; the six orphans of the Moslem League storm have only kept ahve the 
tradition of XJmichand in the province of their birth. The province to-day is faced 
with famine condition. From everywhere are coming agonising reports of deaths, 
starvation, of suicide * for want of food, of sale of cattle and property and even 
of children and desertion of family. Historians assert that cycl of aisaster had 
visited Bengal with tiie change of Imperial dynasty, Gour, an a bode of beautiful 
and luxurious palaces disappeared in one year by nature’s hand'' and tiie desolate 
city was then left as the hovering ground of tigers and monkeys. This was just 
when Bengal had become part of the Mogul Empire Borne centuries later with the 
advent of British rule came the terrible temine of 1770. Who knows what the third 
cycle of 1943 is going to bring in its trend. If the war is to be won, concluded 
Dr. Mookherjce, and Japan is to be kept out of Bengal, it is essential that the people 
of this province must be fed and kept alive. The war was brought on us not out 
of our own seeking. Burma fell not on account of Bengal’s fault, A famished and 
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fttarviog Bengal Is a source of danger to the cause of the Allied power themselves. 
Pr. Mookerjee appealed for unity and co-operation at this critical juncture. Let 
party spirit disappear for the time being. Let there be complete agreement amongst 
all sections of Indians and If possible Britishers so as to create an atmosphere of 
service and security which alone can help to ease the present tense situation. The 
Mlute of the present Government was obvious but the object of the motion was 
not merely to condemn but to reconstruct with the co-operation of all parties and 
groups who should be prepared fearlessly to put people's point of view before the 
real master of India ana demand the fulhlment of their elementary rights if peace 
was at all to reign in this unfortunate province, , ^ , 

Sj, Kiran Ba^ar Eoy, leader of the Congress Party, said that the Cabinet 
which wanted to solve the food problem must first inspire the confidence of the 
people. The present Ministry which had been brought into existence by ‘‘questionable” 
tactics which depended upon the pleasure of the European group for its existence 
was not one which was likely to inspire confidence of the people. 

Beplying to an interruption from Government benches, Sj, Eoy challenged the 
party in power to demonstrate that they could carry a majority without the votes 
of the European parly* Proceeding Sj. Eoy said that the present Ministiy 
had been in power for over two and a half months. He hoped it 
would not be pleaded on their behalf as a reason for their failure that they had 
got very little time to deal with the situation ; because when the province was 
laced with a famine the solution could not wait for an indefinite period. Dr. 
Mookeijee had placed before the house a picture of what happened during the 
famine in 1770. They had just to remember wnat was happening in the country ; the 
price of rice was mounting up, people sold their utensils, cattle and even were 
now prepared to sell away their children. They had starved and were now dying. 
That was the picture which had to be remembered in deciding the issue before the 
House, He criticised the statements of Mr. Suhrawardy from time to time in 
which he held out promises, and remarked that if Mr. Buhrawaidy could not solve 
the problem he must stop humboging. 

Hon. Mr. HI 8. Suhrawardy, after referring to the criticism of the Opposition 
that Government shifted the responsibility on the people, said that Government 
had never shirked its responsibility, and Government was prepared to bear the 
burden. He claimed that the anti-hoarding scheme was adopted at a meeting 
convened by the Muslim League, when it was in Opposition, of all parties in the 
House and some of the commercial bodies approved of the scheme. He was satisfied 
with result of the drive. The latest figure of seizure by Government of rice 
was approximately 95 lakh maunds. This stock, he said, was neither a surplus 
stock nor was it going to meet the requirements. It was a stock which was kept 
back from the market. He further said that the quantities of rice recovered from 
a particular area would be k^t there by the District Magistrate or the sub- 
Bivisional ofiSieer* 

Dr. ff, Sanyal s VThat is the total deficit 7 

Mr. Suhrawardy did not give any reply to this question. 

Mr. Suhrawardy at this stage claimed that the pnce of rice has fallen, and 
it was now available at Es. 25 per maund. (Voice— Where?) 

Mr. Buhramardy : In Calcutta, to-day. 

Dr; Halinakahaya Sanyal : Would you get me 20,000 maunds at that price ? 

Mr. Suhrawardy : This is the figure which I have got from the wholesale 
market in Calcutta, 

Mr. Suhrawardy then referred to the allegations made by the Opposition in 
respect ^ of the appointment of Messrs. Ispahani & Go., as the sole Government 
purchasing agent, and denied the charge that any money was advanced to this 
nnu* In fact, he said, Government had all along been indebted to the company. 

Dr, Mookerjeer. Are you prepared to hold an open inquiry ? 

Mr* Suhrawardy: There is no need for the inquiry. Dr. Mookerjee can 
ewiy See fhe books of accounts and audit it himself. 

Mr. Fa^lul Huq to have certain information from Mr, Suhrawardy 

btt thjs jpdat. Mr, Suq said that he had seen papers in which it was definitely 
Iftated that about one crore and 80 lakhs of rupees had been advanced to Messrs. 
Ispahani k Co. without any legal document Was it a fact or not ? 

Mr. Suhrawardy: No, definitely not 

in 1 ^ referred to the crificism of excluding Howrah and 

Cadcutta fepm liie food drive, and said that it was excluded on administrative 
mmm* mm were too many houses and people did not know each other. How* 
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fiver, orders had already been passed enoirelmg Calcutta and Howrah so that not 
a single grain of food would be allowed to go out of these (wo cities. It would 
not be long before Calcutta and Howrah would be combed. Mr. Suhrawardy 
denied the charge that he had stated that there was no shortage of rice in Bengal. 
He admitted that there was shortage. 

Dr. Mookerjeet Here are we quotations from your speeches. You had 
dednitely stated that there was no shoru^e. 

Continuing, the Minister said that he was going to organize on a famine basis. 
Then he would adopt test relief work, and then agricultural loan, partly in cash for 
seeds and cattle and lastly sale of food grains at subsidised price to the poorer section 
of the people would be organized. As regards the suggestion that Bengal should 
be declared a famine area, Mr. Suhrawardy did not give any reply. He stated that 
he had represented to the Government of India the conditions prevailing in Bengal, 
and the Government of India had fully realised that supplies should be given to Bengsl. 

Dr. Mooherjee: If these things do not happen, if supplies do not come from 
the expected sources, what happens then 2 

Mr. Suhrawardy: We shall be in great jeopardy. 

^ Continuing Mr. Suhrawardy said: "1 am sure, that the members must be 
anxious to know what are the possibilities of getting food grains from outside, and 
how I propose to deal with the situation which has arisen after the new policy of 
the Government of India. It will be realised that the Government of India found 
itself unable even to send rice according to the emergency plan, and although it has 
sent us wheat and wheat products continuously from the Punjab, it always fell 
short of the programme on the basis of which I had organised the distribution of 
food within Bengal. The Government of India announced that it intended to introduce 
free trade in India. Violent were the protests and a Conference was held at Delhi. 

I do not object to the putting up of provincial barriers provided supplies to Bengid 
are secured, and 1 am indeed fortunate that I am able to announce to this House 
that at that Conference we have been able to achieve something which, 1 trust, 
will assist us to tide over our present difficulties. Free trade will continue to 
operate until that time, and more than that the Provinces have agreed that tl^ 
will honour the contracts which have been or will be entered into until the provin- 
cial barriers are put up again. In the meantime, the Government of India will 
continue to send us suppQes. They do not absolve themselves of their responsibilities 
as they did when they introduced free trade within the Eastern Zone* They are 
taking every step to rush supplies to Bengal and have realised that Immolate 
supplies are necessary. 

Already a military ship has been placed at our disposal for transport of food 
grains to Ohittagang and 1 am expecting similar assistance for other transits by 
sea* The military authorities have also agreed to place some road transport at our 
disposal to send food grains to Bengal and to utilise their own military movements 
for the purpose. As a gesture they have agreed to cut out the ration of rice which 
was alloted to the European soldiers. The Government of India, as I have stated^ 
are arranging to send provisions by sea as well in order to relieve the congestion 
on Bailways and they have also agreed that we may buy as much wheat piquets 
as we can from the Punjab without any restriction. From this point of view, 
therefore, Bengal can face the future with a little more hope and a little less des- 
pair than that which has enveloped it. More than this, I believe that we have 
secured the sympathy of our neighbouring Governments, the Governments of OrlBsa, 
Bihar and Assam and of the Eesident of the Eastern States. I am most anxious to 
come to separate terms with them, and as soon as I am relieved from the present 
business of the Legislature, I propose to take this matter up with them separatdy 
or jointly. I do not think it will be very difficult. There is no justification for 
^is madness in prices and even if the stock position justified the high prices 
prevailing in Bengal which I dispute, the helpless position of the poorer section of 
our countrymen cannot warrant it. 1 propose, and the other Governments agree 
with me, that a controlled price should be placed witlun the region. It will not 
be the same price throughout the Province but will be In parity, and this controlled 
price will progressively decrease. Over and over a^in members of the Opposition 
have tskm up the parrot-cry that nothing can be done without a National Govern- 
ment. I do not know whatr they mean by it. Our hand of co-operation is ^ always 
extended, not extended in the manner in which the late Ministry extended Its hand 
in the L^slature and crushed the Muslim I^eague outside, but in a true and 
friendly spirit It the other Parties resmmd, we are prepared to receive them 
with open arms or stand the test of pnblie oology. 
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The debate on tbe food situation at this stage concluded. All^ the resolutions 
aoTed by the Oppo^tion were turned down. The Opposition divided the House 
n two resolutions. The first resolution on which the House divided was that 
aoved by Bai Harendra Math Chaudhurit and it was defeated by 88 votes for 
nd 134 against- The second division took place on Dr. Nalinaksha SanyaVs 
esolution, and the result was 82 for and 133 against. The three day-debate on the 
ood situation concluded and the Assembly was prorogued. 

ALUtumn Session — Calcutta — 14th. to 28th. September 1943 

HNASGiAL Statement eos 19^*44 

“Bengal once so nchly endowed with nature’s bounties is today bent 
Louble with woe and agony and is a suppliant for neighbourly charity. In 
lie situation in which we find ourselves there is no choice left to the Government 
mt to undertake, in a very large measure, the task of relieving distress, regard- 
ess of cost,” observed Mr. T. C, Goswami, ilnance Minister, Government of Ben- 
;al in a statement, presenting the budget for 1943-44 in the Bengal Assembly 
leld in Calcutta on the 14th. September 1943. 

The estimates for the current year provide for a revenue of Es. 18, 55,00, OCX) (as 
gainst the actual receipts of Es. 16,50,00,000 in 1942-43) and expenditure on 
evenue account Es. 25,^,00,000 (as against the actual expenditure of Es. 15,73, 
X),C)0D in 1942-43), leaving a deficit of Es. 7,36,00,000 on the revenue account. 

This is the third time that the budget estimates for the current year have 
>e€n before the Assembly once during the normal February budget session towards 
he end of which the Fazlul Huq Ministry resigned and the second time during 
he last July session when certain budget demands remaining undisposed of in tbe 
February session were placed by Mr. Goawami after tbe Nazim-ud-Din Ministry 
vas formed, but were ruled out as out of order by the Speaker. ConsecLuent upon 
hat a fresh budget for the entire year is now presented by Mr. Goswami. 

The budget provided for Es. half a erore for subsidised food accounts, Es. 3,52, 
)0,CX)0 for famine relief, an increased expenditure of Es. 66 lakhs under agri- 
ulture due mainly to intensification of “Grow More Food Campaign ” 

Mr. Goswami stated that the cost of rationing which was going shortly to be 
ntroduced had not yet been fully worked out, but was expected to be considerable 
or which a supplementary demand would be made in due course. 

The Finance Minister announced that to reduce the startling gap between the 
xpenditure and revenue he would introduce tomorrow an Agricultural lueometax 
Mil as also a bill, later in the year, enhancing sales tax. 

Minister’s Statement on Food Situation 

15th. SEPTEMBER No new measures for improving the food situation in 
Bengal were announced by the Hon, Mr. H. 8, Buhrawardy in the statement he made 
o-day. Mr. Suhrawardy read out a written statement, and took about 45 minutes 
o read it. 

Before Mr* Suhrawardy commenced reading his written statement, Dr. Syama 
?roBad Mooherjee referred to a number of telegrams he had received from various 
jarts of Bengal in which it was stated that no rice was available in the market, 
ind enquired of the Minister to let the House know as to what he proposed to do 
,0 meet “this grave situation ” 

Eeplying Mr. Suhrawardy said that in all 5,71.000 maunds of rice, bajra and 
ial, (including 27,000 maunds of rice to Midnapore), “have been ordered to be 
iespatched from Calcutta” to difierent districts of the East and the North Bengal. 
^These,” he added, “are in addition to allotments of wheat products which are now 
>eing sent to the Mufiasil areas directly from the Punjab and which are fairly 
substantial and also in addition to food grains being sent for relief measures to the 
^clone affected areas of Midnapore and 24-Pargana8 and the fipoded areas of 
Jurdwan and Midnapore.” 

The House gave patient hearing to what Mr. Suhrawardy had to say on the 
mbfect although it was in substance merely a repetition of what he had stated 
previously, except a frank confession, perhaps for the first time, that “there are 
ireas which are in grave distress,” “that without substantial imports of foodgrains 
from outside we are not in a position to meet the situation,” and finally, ‘is it to 
be wondered, at that there should be a serious shortage of foodgrains in the pro- 
vince 7” Mr. Suhrawardy began his statement by attacking bis opponents stating 
that if thexs was no rice available in the market, the members of me Opposition 
Rere responsible for it Bice hm disappeared largely due to the propaganda 
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some of the members of the OppositioE to the effect that cootrol is not possible 
TPithout supply. 

Br. Byama Prosad Mookerjee : That is perfectly true. 

Mr. ^ Buhramardy : That may be true, but you must realise that supplies are 
there. Rice cannot possibly disappear from the market in course of a day. It 
has disappeared owing to the mischievous propaganda by certain members of the 
Opposition. 

There were interruptions from the Opposition, and the Speaker requested the 
House to give the Hon, Minister a patient hearing as he was speaking on a 
subject which was **a momentous one,” even if they might not agree with his views. 

Proceeding Mr. Suhrawardy said that foodgrains had been despatched to the 
deficit areas which had helped greatly in relieving the situation* ‘‘Further des- 
patches are constantly being made but the extent is limited, partly by supplies and 
partly by the inadequacy of transpoit facilities within the province. “tJptill now,” 
confessed Mr. Suhrawardy, “we have not been able to speed up these transport 
facilities and our programme for moving foodgralt.s is always behindhand because 
we are unable to get the necessary wagons.” Olaimit3g that Government were 
feeding in rural Bengal about eleven lakhs of people daily from 2,200 kitchens ‘’run 
almost wholly at Government expense, but with which non -official endeavour are being 
increasingly associated”, Mr. Suhrawardy spoke of the recent drive in Calcutta and 
the results obtained therefrom. ‘‘The stocks”, stated Mr. Suhrawardy, “are neither 
considerable in the hands of consumers nor of the trader nor the employers.” Mr* 
Suhrawardy announced that the Government of India had placed in their hands a 
sum of one crore and 50 lakhs of rupees to enable Bengal to meet the requirements 
of the various gratuitous relief through gruel or Khichuri kitchens or through dolt s 
in kind, test mhf works, agricultural loans and cheap grain shops. Replying to 
Br. Mookerjee, Mr. Suhrawardy stated that he hoped that equal amounts would 
be coming to them in two other iustalments. “The amount at our disposal,” said 
he, “is not suffeient and we have had to supplement them by raising money 
through treasury bills.” Mr. Suhrawardy repeated what he had been stating about 
the Aub crop, adding that the six surplus districts had been coidoned. 

(Voice. This is all bogus). 

Although Mr. Suhrawardy, in his reply to Dr. Mookerjee at J:he beginning of 
his statement, declared that rice was disappearing because of “ihe mischievous 
propaganda by certain members of the Opposition,” said in his written statement 
that he was gratified “to note that the price control has been maintained and that 
rice is re-appearing in our markets, after a period of hesitation, at controlled 
rates.” 

Dr. Banyal : Please do not indulge any more in fanciful speculations. 

Mr. Suhrawardy ; I maintain rice is re-appearing. We are not however out 
of the woods yet. It will take some time before the trade adjusts itself to the 
falling prices, and we are taking all steps to see that supplies are maintained. 
Proceeding Mr. Suhrawardy repeated his threats to the trade and advised them to 
put their stocks on the market “at once and play the game by the people of Bengal.” 

Continuing Mr, Suhrawardy said that “distress, even famine conditions still 
exist in an acute form in many areas. 

Dr. Mookerjee ; How one wishes you stated all tlicse when you assumed 
office I You stated there was no shortage. 

Mr. Suhrawardy ; I have never said that: Dr, Mookerjee. 

The price of rice stiil remains far too high for the average population and 
undoubtedly this had led to grave distress throughout the province even where 
foodgrains are available. Although at one point, Mr. Suhrawardy stated, that the 
Aus crop had alleviated the distress “to some extent,” at another place, Mr. Suhra- 
wardy stated ; “Aus is a consumers’ crop. It has come after a period of great 
distress. It has come when the psychology of the people is attuned to caution and 
where the distress of others has only served to increase the instinct of self- 
preservation.” Therefore “there can be no doubt that without substantial imports 
'^of foodgrains from outside we are not in a position to meet the situation,” the 
Food Minister added. Mr. Suhrawar(^ then spoke on the Impressions he had 
brought back with him from outside Bengal. It was to the effect that he was 
“amazed at the ignorance prevailing in generally well-informed circles regarding 
the position of Bengal and the reason why there was a shortage ” “There are still 
people in India”, said Mr. Suhrawardy, “who suggest that there is enough foo<> 
grains in Bengal and that by false propaganda we are declaring a shortage which 
does not exist and over-dramal^ing ^e situatloii.” 
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Mr. SaHrawatdy then gave 11 reaeons for the present food situation in Bengal, 
such as, "failure o£ Aus crop in 1942," ‘‘failure of Aman in 1942-43,” “havoc 
caused in Midnapore and 24-Parganas,” “destruction of paddy by pest/* “the boat 
denial policy,’* “evacuation of the coastal areas,” “refugees from Burma,” “influx 
of industrial labour,” “loss of import from Burma," “construction work of various 
types,” “influx of consuming population in the shape of the military,” and lastly 
“great shortage of normal imports from other provinces.” After referring to what 
Sir J. P. Sivastava had been doing and what the Punjab sending, Mr. Suhrawardy 
repeated that the military department were alioting ships for foodgrains from 
Sind to Bengal After praying to God to help him to tide over the difficulties, 
Mr, Suhrawardy stated “it is only now that after long last we are able to see 
some light and some hope surges in our breast and that we may, by the aid of 
of the Almighty, be able to alleviate the present situation.” Mr. Suhrawardy 
welcomed the presence of Mr. Kirby, the rationing expert, in Calcutta “to guide 

them in the operation.** 

Dr. Mook&rjee: Operation may be successful, but the patient will die. 

Mr. Suhrawardy then referred to the reflux of the destitute to Calcutta and 
while “in reverence” mourned the death of some of them, he believed that they 

had not died in vain, “as they have focussed the attention of India to the terrible 
conditions prevailing in this province, have roused the Government of India to 
action which is already bearing fruit and has aroused the sympathy of the Indian 
peoples to the need for succour/* Fortunately Mr. Suhrawardy did not refer to 
this uprooted humanity as belonging to the begging population as he said on a 
previous occasion but one “wandering away from their homes, away from the 
environments which supported them, m a state of economic submersion, with no 
vitality to bear the inclemencies of the sun and rain in a strange land, some 
unhappily are bound to suceumb and death must take its toll.** 

After referring to how the situation developed itself, Mr. Suhrawardy again 

returned to his charges against his political opponents by saying that he found 

the Delhi and Lahore atmosphere surcharged with falsehood sedulously propagated 
by Mahasabhaites against the Bengal Ministry. He defended the Arm of Ispahanis 
after pointing out that he was not a partner of the Arm, and if the same charges 
were made in future they would be made deliberately and knowing that those 
charges were false. Tlie accounts of the company were being inspected, checked 
and examined by three officers of the Accountant Generars office. 

Dr. Mookherjee: Why not have an open enquiry. 

Mr. Suhraioardyi There is nothing to enquire about. 

Proceeding Mr. Suhrawardy stated that he invited Dr. Mookherjee to personally 
inijject the books of accounts of Tspabanis and once when he came to him he 
advised Dr. Mookherjee to go to the office of Ispahanis and look into the papers 
which Dr. Mookherjee declined. 

Dr. Mookherfpe: Why should T go ^ere f 

Mr. Suhrawardy proceeding said thit he also asked Dr. Mookherjee to give 

facts and figures and promised him to get them verified by his officers but 
that proposal too was not accepted by Dr. Mookherjee. He only wanted to repeat 
what he had stated formerly that if Dr. Mookherjee wanted to look into the papers 
of Ispahanis he could do that by gdng ta the office of the firm. 

Dr. Mookerjeei Why should I go there ? 

Concluding Mr, Suhrawamy paid his tribute to the premier of Orissa for 
their generosity. 

“While they themselves were in difficulties/* He also thanked what the 
ptemler and the food minister of the Punjab had done for Bengal* “The Govern- 
metit of India, as 1 have already stated above,” said he, “are taking every possible step 
to assure m mme foijdgrains and to transport what is already available and I have 
it on the best authority to state that import from foreign lands are also on the 
way. I have done whatever I could do during the very short time that we have 

functioning. We have had a terrible legacy to cope with and if I have been of 
imy service to the people of Bengal and if my ^efforts have helped at all to alleviate 
the dktress^ I can, with some confidence, claim that I have done my duty.” 

Detention of Sectoitt Peisonees 
SKPTEBIIBER r—By 62 to 111 votes the adjournment motion tabled by 
m.MspesR P«ty regarding the detention of security prisoners under Rule 26 of 
of limia^Hules which had declared illegal by &e High Court of 
Calcutta and the Federal Court, wmi turned down in me Assembly 4o-day, !nie 
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debate was a very lively oae, and there were sharp passage^t-arms between Sir 
Nc^imuddin, Mr. Abdur Bahman Siddigi^ and Dr, Shyama Prosad Mookerjee. 

Mr. /. C. Gupta (Congress) mov^ the following adjournment motion 
"The business of the Assembly do now adjourn to discuss a dednite matter of 
urgent public importance and of recent occurrence, namely, the failure of the Bengal 
Government to set at liberty persons purported to have been detained under Rule 
26 of the Defence of India Rules, in spite of the decision of the Calcutta High 
Court and the recent decision of the Federal Court of India declaring the procedure 
adopted by the Bengal Goyernment re^rding detention as contrary to law and 
improper.** 

Initiating the debate Mr. Gupta said that the subject-matter of the adjournment 
was of the greatest concern to eve!^ section of the Indian population. For years 
together they had been familiar with the arbitrary detention and eonyiction under 
lawless laws and at the present this had reached a staggering proportion even 
according to the Indian standard. After describing the circumstances Mr. Gupta 
said that the 8 persons were arrested in the absence of the Home Minister and the 
Goremor in the precincts of the Calcutta High Court. Who gave the order for the 
arrest, enquired Mr. Qupta. As regards other security prisoners detained illegally, Mr. 
Gupta said they were arrested at the time of the August moyement for which the 
Government were responsibie. Because they infuriate the people by arresting the 
leaders the Government were ultimately responsible for the August movemeot. If 
the Home Minister was true to the Moslem League principle, if he was true to his 
own province, what he should do was not to show any favour but to act in legal 
manner and release these security prisoners. 

Mr. Santosk Kummar Baau enquired of the Home Minister whether the 
Government had the courage to accept the decision of the Oalcutta fiigh Court and the 
Federal Court of India and to release the prisoners. Why should not the responsible 
Government of to-d^, servants of the Legislature, released those prisoners arrested 
and detained under Rule 26 ? 

Dr. Syama Pro$ad Mookerjee said that the question of the detention of the 
security prisoners under Rule 26 went before the High Opurt and the Federal 
Court. It was true that after the judgments of these two courts, an (Ordinance had 
been passed which the Federal Court had held to be legal* But they were consi- 
dering the detention of political prisoners under Rule 129 In the irst instance 
which by an ad hoc order of the Bengal Government were converted into cases 
under Rule 26, and the Federal Court had held detention of such persons under 
these orders as illegal. The persona were then detained under Reg, III of 1818, 
and their case had gone before the High Court The High Court had not yet 

S ronounced judgment The position was that the High Court pronounced their 
etention under the Defence of India Rules as illegal, but since they must be 
clapped behind the prison bars they were arrested within the Court precinctSi 
before they had any opportunity of even feeling that tiiey had been released from 
illegal detention, under Reg. Ill of 1818. At that time the Home Minister was 
probably not present, the Governor of Bengal was not in Oalcutta. The question 
the people of Bengal wanted to put to the Home Minister was a very simple one : 
Was this order B^ulation III initiated and approved by the Home Minister, or 
initiated and approved by the Governor ? If the Home Mialstser said that he him- 
self took the responsibility of rearresting them under Rei^ III, the people of 
Bengal would like to know the reasons wMch justided the Home Minister to clap 
these persons behind the prison bars ? 

The next question they wanted to put to the Home Minisim^ was tins. The 
Federal Court and the High Court of Calcutta pronounced judgment that not only 
detention of these persons were illegal but the detention ox all persons under 
the ad hoc order of 1943 was illegal. There were to-day in prisons in Beagal a 
large number persons, and the Federal Court had directed Ibat th^ were being 
detained illegally. ^*Are we living within the frame of a civilised Government 7 
Dr. Mookerjee inquired.’* . , . 

**We are told.” Dr. Mookerjee contmued, "that many things are happening 
to-day in countries which are under the control of the Nasis. What is the farce 
that is going on in Bengal ? You have to-day your system of administration, you 
have your judiciary* The highest court in India hius already held that the detention 
ot these persons is ills^sh Tou tavq clapped some of them behind the prison 
\um under Regularion lliw But there are f&rBons--and they constitute the 
midority— who are still Mng detained BmU M wWeh has been declared 

iO^al, Why 1 How ts it po^le t not W flouting of the higheit 

19 
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court of the land ? Does the Home Minister take the full responsibility of the 
illegal detention of these persons ?” Dr. Mookerjee continued that he could well 
appreciate the difficulties of the Home Minister ; there were many difficulties in 
his way. But if it was that Sir Nazimuddm had no say in this illegal detention, 
he must take the House into full confidence. As regards the general question of 
release of political prisoners, Dr. Mookerjee proceeded, he appreciated that these 
persons were detained at a time when there was a political upheaval in the 
country and in this province. But times had changed. To-day it was essential 
that an atmosphere must be created so that the people unitedly could 
face the terrible catastrophe that was on them. Nobody knew what was going to 
happen the next day. They needed all resources in men and material pooled 
together. Dr* Mookerjee was informed that a representation had come from these 
security prisoners saying that they would unconditionally join in the relief work. 
Asking the Home Minister to increase the allowances granted to the families of 
these security prisoners. Dr. Mookerjee said that he was receiving pathetic letters 
from families. It was the duty of Government to see that the families of these 
persons did not starve. 

Mr. Ahduf Bahaman Siddiqi, attacking Dr. Mookerjee, inquired why he 
accepted office when Mr. Sarat Chandra Bose was arrested. Dr. Mookerjee and his 
other colleagues practically walked over the dead body of Mr. Sarat Chandra 
Bose. 

Dr. Mookerjee : He was arrested before we were Ministers. 

Mr. Santosh Kumar Easui With Mr. Sarat Chandra Bose’s blessing 
and support. 

Mr. Siddiqi : If they have any conscience, any sense of honesty, they should 
never show their faces in this House. This kind of double playing is really 
disgraceful. We are not playing double : you put them into jails, and you are 
now shouting for them. You are unfit to utter one word about it, 

A voice : Nonsense. 

Mr. Siddiqi continued that there were people who were more honest, who 
could get up and say : *T am going to do this.” “Our colleagues in the Assembly 
and other citizens who have lost their liberty are now in safer hands ; not in the 
hands of those who sent them to prison, and maintained their existence by licking 
the boots of the Government of India.” 

A voice ; You lick the boots. 

Mr. Siddiqi : I do not lick the boots of Government, I never was a 
Minister. 

A voice : You lick the boots of lesser men. 

Mr. Santosk Kumar Basu i You lie under the boots. 


Mr. Siddiqi : Will you allow me to continue* There is no man in this 
House who would like to deal with this problem with the levity and insincerity as 
demonstrated by the members Opposite. If Dr. Mookerjee is sincere he will find 
me as one of his important lieutenants. But if the Mussalmans are rascals. . . « 

Dr Mookerjee \ I never said that Mussalmans are rascals. 

Shouts from the Opposition insisting Mr. Siddiqi to withdraw the expression, 
and the noise was so loud that Mr. Siddiqi had to resume his seat. 

Mr, Shaker ; If such a statement has been made by any member in this 
House I will take all necessary steps to expunge it, I have not heard any mem- 
ber of the Opposition using this expression, and, therefore, I think it was quite 
improper for Mr. Siddiqi to introduce matter J which was never uttered. 

Shouts : Withdraw, withdraw, rang out from the Opposition benches. It was 
impossible for Mr. Siddiqi to proceed with his speech. 

Mr, Speaker ; I will expunge that expression from fee proceedings of this 
House. 


Mn Siddiqi : This word was not used, bat the meaning behind the speeches 
convey^ that. It is within my right. Sir, to say what I like so long as I do not 
break the rules of the House. 


^ Mr* Speaker ; Mr. Siddiqi^ will vou sit down, please. It was far from my 
mtention to stop you from speamng. Yon cannot bring in an expression which 
has not been ns^ in this House, 

Mr. Biddim ; Certainly, I have got fee right to interpret the speeches. 

A M ‘ ^0^ i:t*ow feat nobody in this House used the expression 

^ say wife all the emphasis and dignity I com- 
mahd feaAll^hple House will say feat nobody has uttered an expression like 
this* 1 wm nma: toli^ilS ^any expiassion casting regsptiop an any communiiy--* 
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Eted "n tWs nSr T^?Sfer Iddrf • llT^l . ^ 

righto and priyileges of the membera of House, and f have rKto° sSd 
interj^tation of any speech of any member in that perverse way. ^ 

Mr. Stddtqi : I obey your rulings, Sir. ^ 

At this stage, time being over Mr. Siddiqi took his seat, 
bir mzirnumi^ Home Minister, said that after the speech of Mr AMni- 
Eahman Siddiqi he had very little to add. Mr. Siddiqi had so thoroneUv 
tte speakers in support pf the adjournment motion that the HoL MrifterwM^a^ 
fZ P«0P>e 0 * thISnee would 
that this adjounirnent motion was merely a ‘political claptrap.’ The iwreons wC 
had taken the leading part in the debate were those persons who were rea^ 
ponsible forthe sending m of the major portion of the present security prisoners 
into jail, ^e injured innoemce of Mr. J. 0. Gupta was certainly S 

B^nse. It was his leader who was responsible for the existenM of the me^ioM 

Ministry* Might Sir ^azimuddin remind him that his leader and his oartv 

eonsi^ent support to the Ministry who sent these people to jails, ^ ^ 

Cries of no po’ from the Opposition benches. 

‘XTnTT,;',’ AMI of 

jtnoliir,! m !udgm,»i. rdmr«i to Ui« mBoii (d ie^Miabln pJSS 

leader of the Opposition was m charge, and who was responeihle for gWnc^^^ 
vM and san^ion to the procedure which had so roundly 4n MndmnS bf ^em 
The Home hhnister maintained that there was no previous record ae far as hs 
WM aware, where the Ministiy deliberately released members of the OpoSaon 
before the commmcement of the session of the legislature so that ftos^'^CS 
members might come and attend the meetings* - rmeasea 

A vowe; How many you have released, and how many are still in orison f 
The Home Minister conUnued that the point was that so far as tSe Federal 
m"wa8“JS. °“ly to the 8 persons against Xm ^1 

Cries of ‘no’ ‘no’ from the Opposition benches. 

Sir Naztmuddin : It is no use shouting ‘no’ 

: Have you read the judgment at all ? 

Sir Nammuddm : So far as our legal advisers are concerned a» nt 
opinion that the judgment of the Federal Court referred to thwe emhf p^Ss 
detained under Eeg. Ill ; and even out of these 8 persons, two have 
releaeed. When we ate satisfied that the release can be made wiSiout i^owdisinw 
the safeyr of the provmce (cries of oh 1 oh 1 from tiie Oppositim henohiS?^ w* wwf 
do so. So far as other security prisoners are concerned, Sey have got their right 
to move ftaSeas COITUS petitions, and we undertake not only to lorwwd but ta 
give legal fwilities for prwentation of these petitions before the Court “ “ ' “ 
Dr. A7. Sant/al ; Will you bear the expenses ? 

Dr. Jvama^asad Mpokerjee : That does not depend upon yon. 

Sir ma»m«d&n continued that no court, either the Federal C&urt or the High 

any opinion as regards the m^te of dS 
tion of toese persons, i. &, there was a technical flaw in the procedure laid 
for the detention. But the question he would like to ask to the mmhaM 
site and Dr. Mookerjee was this : Do they realise why these i)erBon?**»’?i*d.2P*^ 
^honta ; No) Do fliey realise to what risk the province would 
persons are released ?— it meant giving aeistance to the enemy who mav inv^n 
our province. •' ' mvaue 

¥?• Jr' ?• “ora bitterly than yourseJf. 

*«.- * I surprised that members of the Opposition are taMng 

ftis attitude. There wo^d be no justification for their detention^f Uiw t^uld not 
do so. I (Munot understand how our members Opposite can say that thev f^a 
secnntjr prisoners) would not, do so,, they (Opposition) themselm wmb 

l?to the jaUs^ May I as^*^ If you knew that “erj^onl 



V* «««« MBuii ioicnocu. \jx Yoicc irom the Opposition: It la 
not a fact.) “So to as members of «ie subversive organisations are conceraed 
their aotivitres are thew. I maintwn-and in this I take the full res^nS>’ 
(I am not one of those who do not taka rAatvtnoiKiUinyY t 


-aw «»*u--g»uu iu i.ut» 1 iftKo 106 tiiii r€ftponsibilitv 

(I am not one of who do nrt take responsibility). I have had tiie WantiS 

(rf dumuraon, not only witt Oe qffloiajs of the D. I. G, and I. B., but witti 
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o! the leaders of the various subversive organizations, and I have gone to a great 
length in trying to convince myself whether there was justification or not for their 
detention^ I may state that wnen we first took oflSce in 1937 there were 2500 
prisoners, and released everyone o! them ; and again when we started rearresting 
some of them, it was done with great care, and whatever may be said about the 
procedure, at one time arrests were made until previous approval was taken and the 
cases of the persona discussed. I may state that 1 have refused to put under arrest 
members of the Jugantar party : and only when 1 was in Hazaribagh that the then 
Home Minister agreed to their detention. I maintain that I took particular care, 
and whenever any case is brought to my notice I try to go into it. The procedure 
has been declared illegal. And we are taking steps to review all these cases accor- 
ding to the procedure which will be approvea by the High Court, and whenever 
we will find any person innocent, he will be released. We are trying to expedite 
the release but members of the House must realise that enemy broadcasting from 
Smgon etc* are calling upon these people to try to be active so far as sabotage is 
concerned. They must realise thev are maMng continuous efforts* There are 
persons here like Mr. Jai Frakash Narain who was in Calcutta a few days ago 
who are trying to organize sabotage. C 

Voice from the Opposition : How do you know ? Why did not you arrest 
Mr, Jai Frakash Narain ? 

Sir Nazimuddin said that information was received after Jai Frakash Narain 
left Calcutta. He could say this that there were persons, and many Congress 
memoers had agreed with the Home Minister, who were trying to be active for 
subversive work. As an example, Sir Nazimuddin referred to the attacks said to 
have been made on the members of the Communist party, because the Communist 
party wanted to fight the Axis. 

At this st^e the time being up, Sir Nazimuddin resumed his seat. The 
adjournment motion was then put to the vote, and defeated by 6^ to 111 votes. 
The House then adjourned. 

Debate on Food Situation 

17th. SEPTEMBER Dr. Shpama Prosad Mookerjee moved a special motion to- 
day stating inter alia that the Ministry had failed to discharge the elementary respon* 
sibility of any civilised Government by its failure to save human lives and to 

S rocure for the people essential commodities for their bare existence. Dr. 
fookerjee said that since the Assembly last discussed the food situation, it had 
dangerously deteriorated and to day it presented problems of a far-reaching character. 
The statement of the Civil Supplies Minister was utterly unsatisfactory. It was 
empty«worded and visionless. Jutted by actual results, the food policy of Govern- 
ment had miserably failed. Dr. Mookerjee would not refer to the personal abuses 
heaped upon Mm and others who were trying to alleviate human sufferings by Mr. 
Suhrawardy. Such attacks should be treated with the contempt they deserved. 
They were the outcome of masterly Incompetence and impudence. 

To-day Bengal stood face to^fa^ befmre an unprecedented condition of misery and 
desdtution. Beports* of suicide, desertion of families and children, of dead bodies 
lying fincared for were pouring in from different parts of Bengal. For days and 
weeks people were idlowed to die on the streets of Oedcutta and they were refused 
admission into hospitals, although AB.F. beds were lying vacant. 'Tn Cental 
jackals and, dogs had been freely feeding themselves on dead bodies, and such 
animals were ordered to be shot. The sight m destitute and starving people in 
Calcutta, heart rending as it is, is nothing compared to what is happening in 
distant towns and villages.’* 

Continuing, Dr. Mookerjee said that while the suffering of the poorest classes, 
the landless, homeless and penniless had been immense, people belonging to the 
nn^la class families with fixed income or with reduced income barely sufficient in 
otdi^ry^ times to keep their bod^ and soul together were to-day undei -going a 
tra^ process of slow and painful extinction. 'T earnestly call upon the Home 
Bensemy the Government of India,” Dr. Mooketjee said, ‘*to visit this province 
and Ithefi seek to cnticise men on the spot for over-dramatisation of Bengal’s 
woefitl tate. After thankfully recalling the sympathy and help which came from all 
pasts 'of India for UtiB distressed in Bengal, Dr. Mookerjee said that his first charge 
Govern^i^nt was that its policy of procurement from within and without 
basst open m ^ave objeefion. ^‘The scheme of purchase of ‘aus’ paddy had 
huenraMttier Mmiiial* Munder placing the rural areas in a state of utter helpless- 
mifki rBuaewgwSb^ Bookmjea said that tbs ort^al qirs)ta allots to Hiimn 
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province by the Oovernmenfc of India regarding aapplies from oateide iTai reduced 
in July last. Why did the Bengal Ministry agree to such deduction ? They wa?e 
told that Ministry had no optton because the Government of India waa 
adamant. Why did not Mr. Suhrawawiy resigned as a protest ? Sir Jawla Prosad 
Snvastava had stated at a conference that the B^gal Ministry agreed to the 
reduction. 

Mr. Suhrawardp : No. I did not agree* 

Dr. Mookerjee : The Pood Member said you agreed. Why did not the 
Ministry resist the reduction and if Bengal was unjustly treated resign rather than 
surrender for the sake of sticking to office ? Proceeding, Dr. Mookerjee demanded 
a clear statement as regards the stocks that had come into the province* It 
appeared from the statement of the Punjab Minister that while the people of Bengal 
were starving, the Bengal Government was merrily carrying on a scheme of 
profiteering by selling wheat at a much higher price than that at which It had 
purchased from the Punjab. 

in this coonezion Dr. Mookerjee asked Mr. Suhrawardy to lay a stotement 
before the House on the following points : (1) Total payments or advances made 
to Ispahanis and its dates and amounts of such payments ; (2) Copy of an agree* 
ment between Goverment and Ispahanis ; (3) the dates on which the places from 
where, the persons or agents from whom and the prices at which purchases had 
been made by Ispahanis from outside Bengal. Dr. Mookerjee alleged that 
more than 4^ crores of rupees from the public revenue had been paid to Ispahanis 
and Bengal had the nght to know specially because of the political connection 
between the firm and the Minister whether every pice of this colossal sum was 
properly accounted for* 

Dr. Mookeijee then criticised toe promulgation of pribe control orders vdthana 
arranging for supplies. “Even to-day/' Dr* Mookeijee declaredt “Bice was being 
purchased by Government agents both at controlled rates and above and the rural 
areas are being steadily and deliberately denuded of stocks/' Dr. Mookerjee 
complained that even the Government of India was pnrchmiii^ sugar at Es. 50 per 
mannd, a price which was higher than the eontroiiea rate. This had driven sugar 
to black market. ^We are utterly dissatisfied with the system of distribution* 
Even if foodgrains arrive from dffierent parts of India, we have no cN>nfidenC6 in 
the ability, integrity and honesty of the present Government so as to be able to 
say that a fair and just and equitable distribution will take place,” Dr. 
Mookerjee said. 

“There can be only one solution to save Bengal/' Dr. Mookerjee said, “and it 
is cent per cent control over supply, prices and distributions, to be carried on by 
an agency, enjo:^ing 100 per cent confidence of the people* This means the trader 
and the public must be called upou to make sacrifice for the common good of all 
and they must have implicit faith in the Government of the day. Corruption and 
jobbery must be ruthlessly suppressed whether among officials, traders or the 
public” Let us make our position abundantly clear, Dr. Mookerjee went on to 
say, **We do not want food to be made the plaything of politics. It is not 
nature's hand alone that is giving Bengal a death blow* Political maladministra- 
tion lies at the root of toe present catastrophe and no lasting solution can come 
until India is economically and politically free. If there had been a truly national 
Government enjoying full power and responsibility at toe head of the country and 
the province instead of it being ruled by the iron hand of oppressors and exploiters, 
the food problem of Bengal and India would have been solved without difficulty* 
As regards the future they offer a hand of co-operation. Let the f>oUcy of 
Government be determined and carried out in a manner which would be acceptable 
to all parties and sections, and they, Dr. Mookerjee remarked, should be prepared 
to do everything possible to save the sitaation. The supreme need of the hour 
was unity and oneness of mind. 

Dr. Nalinakshya Sunyal ( Congress ) moved the following resolution “This 
Assembly is of opinion that (1) the statement made by the Hon. Minister-in-Charge,^ 
Civil Supplies in the Assembly on the 15th instant in extremely disappmnting and 
unsatisfactory, particularly in so far as it does not indieste Governfmeut's immediate 
intention as yet to undertake toe maintenance of food supply for the entire populatim^ 
specially the rural population and the middle classes, dhring the. emergency and 
in SO' far as it shows the absence of any comprehensive ameme for the equitable' 
distribution of all available stock of food grains from Witoiu or from without 
province, with toe introduction of necessary rationing scheme lor urban 
ill) immediate steps sho^ be* tttoohP to tsOlito W ^ otmtiEmliig axeirii tike 
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Calcutta and Howrah with their industrial suburb as Chittagong, Dacca, Narayan* 
gung and big evacuee camps from the rest of Bengal with a view to maintain the 
surplies in such areas with the imports from outside and to retain the supplies in 
rural Bengal for local consumption as far as practicable, supplementing the same 
with surpluses of the foodgrains from outside Bengal to relieve specially deficit 
areas. (Ill) immediate steps should be taken to prevent the purchase of Aus paddy 
and lice and also the coming Aman by traders from outside, whether Government 
agents or others, at competitive prices, and to prohibit the export of such food- 
grams to the bigger consuming centres isolated as above. (IV) Immediate steps 
should be taken to reorganise the village food committees set up during the food 
drive and to organise union and village relief committees with adequate representa- 
tion of all progressive parties and organisation and to give effect to a comprehensive 
scheme of relief for all classes determined in consultation with the leaders of public 
opinion.” JJr, Sanyal said that from the very beginning of the food crisis in the 
province his party insisted on one approach to the question and that was to act 
unitedly. 

Maulvi Syed Badrudduja (Mayor) gave a graphic account of what is taking 
plare in Bengal at the present moment* Such tragic scenes of 
human miseries might not produce, any impression upon the present 
Government but they had very rightly produ 9 ed the deepest impressions 
on the public mind outside. Eeferring to the ignorance of well-informed 
people outside about the position of Bengal complained of by Mr. Suhrawardy, the 
speaker asked, would Mr. Suhrawardy refresh his own memories and try to re- 
member aright that it was hie deliberate insistence in season and out of seasons 
that there was no shortage of foodgrains that had beeu responsible for this 
impression outside ? It was contended in responsible quarters that owing to 
deliberate bungling, and indifferent handling of the food situation and most reck- 
less indifference of the present Government to the sufferings of the people that the 
sitUAtion had gone beyond control. It was not for nothing therefore that a Food 
Commissioner had suddenly^ been appointed to exercise control and supervision of the 
food situation in the province. It gave them a sense of relief that under the 
regime of the new Governor a healthy tone had been introduced into the adminis- 
tration of Bengal. 

Mr. Dhirendra Nath Dutta (Congress) said that if the situation was analysed 
it would be found that the steps taken by the Ministry were absolutely unsatis- 
factory. Let them, therefore, sit together and find out the way to solve the 
difilculty. If it was not solved at least one crore Bengalees would die. As it was 
diffcult to move in Calcutta streets so was the case with the district towns* On 
Sunday last while he was in the district town of Comilla be found a corpse of a 
child near the house of the richest man of the locality. Having noticed such 
corpses here and there their soft feelings were becoming gradually dull. But could 
they imagine in normal time a full-grown child dyin^ because he could not secure 
food for sustenance? It appeared to Mm that their hearts were being sWed. 
Why the situation had become what It was now ? There was no doubt bungling 
but there was corruption and greed too. It was impossible to check this corrup- 
rion to their utter shame. Thip greed was no longer restricted among the traders 
and shopkeepers but to their misfortune it was to be noticed among the rich 
agriculturists too. They should unitedly appeal to these people who were their own 
people to give rice in order to feed the poorer people. There were again the red- 
tapism and the bureaucratic indifference and if there was the European officer he 
was drawing the conclusion that the people would have suffered more terribly if 
there.. was enemy invasion. There was thus on one side callousness and indifference 
and on the other greed and this could be fought only if there was united effort made 
and he appealed to the Ministry to make that possible in the face of death and 
starvation. If they could not do that, If they could not solve the problem or save 
htiman lives and stop the bribery and corruption then the only honourable coarse 
left op^ to them was to resign. 

Mr. Narendra Nath JDas ( Hindu Mahasabha ) said that in the town of Barisal 
mly the other day a dog devoured a corpse. If that was possible in a town like 
Barisal, the district capifid of the granary of Bengal, everybody could realise what 
was, tsMog place in the interior. The speaker went to the Sub-division of Bhola 
^ most distressed spot of the district. There in the year of 19^ in the open 
marleels dbUdieu .and infants were being sold. (Yoice from the Ministerialist partv * 
WbJ^ara %hm ?) ^ ’ 

t Abdul Waheb E^han, ^ Chaii^ma^ q| the ^strict 
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Board of Barisal would be able to tell you that it was the rich agriculturists who 
were purcbasiug them. 

Proceeding Mr, Das said that the picture which he saw in the interior of Barisal 
tallied faithfully the picture given in the Ananda Math by Bankim Chandra 
Ohatterjee, The greed and corruption had combined to strangle into death the poor. 
He gave an instance where the issuing of ration cards from 1000 had been redticed 
to 200 at the instance of the Government officers who were however careful in 
incorporating into this 200 cards the names of their own servants and menials and 
thereby elbowing out the hell less and starved people of the locality. He also 
thought that the scale of five cha^ak of food as schedule by the Government could 
not sustain the starved for long 

Mr. A* Jj* Eahman gav ) a graphic description of the tragic situation now 
obtaining in Nilphamari whe e he himself went and saw the miseries of the 
people with his own eyes. The ^jubdivisional town was littered with the dead and 
the d' ing and if no succour was immediately despatched the whole area would be 
afieeti^d so much that it wo ild be difficult to save the people. He also saw the 
hospu il where the arrangements for giving m Uical aid wa^i poor and something 
must be done in this rsspect if the people wc.e to be saved. 

Maulvi Ahul Hashim (Moslem league) said that though he bad minor 
difiereace with the Ministry, he did not think he had much to say against the 
generd policy they had adopted for the solution of the food problem. The present 
Ministry, he said, had however signally failed in ex»"citting their food policy* 
Mr. Bahrawardy had become so busy that he had become absolutely immobile. 
Mr. Subrawardy was an intelligent person, a man with vision and foresight, but 
skill he lacked in generosity of heart. There was the flood in Burdwan, but 
Mr. Subrawardy did not move out of Calcutta. The execution of the policy had 
been left, the s^)eaker complained, in the hands of probationer Bub-Ceptity 
Magistrates and junior officeis. The Dis'ricfc Magistrate or the Sub- Divisio lal 
Officer did not come or had no interest about the fulfil meut of promises made by 
toe Hon. Minister. Everyone was sitting tight and the execution of the policy left 
to take care of itself. Government had not been able to open free kitchens, hut 
non-official organizations had already opened a free kitchen* “I heg of you, 
Mr. Subrawardy, that you should move out of Calcutta, mix with the 
masses and see that Executives carried out the policy laid down by you,” 

Mr. D. iV. Sen said that the speech of Mr. Subrawardy contained much 
smoke but little fire. There was much thunder against hoarders, stockists and 
traders. He promised Bengal with a number of promises for the prest»nt and the 
future, just as he had done in the past. Meanwhile, the piteous wallings of the 
hungry millions were rending the Bengal’s sky and men, women and children 
were dying of starvation in thousands,. Mr. Ben said that any scheme of rationing 
that might be embarked upon by Government should operate through normal 
trade miannels. Government should also set up an Advisory Committee of non- 
officials and representatives of trade to act as a liaison between Government, trade 
and the pubic. The House at this stage adjourned. 

Genbraxi Discussion of Budget 

18th. SEPTEMBER “Call it famine or call it whatever youjlike, the economic 
situation in Bengal to-day had no ‘precedence’ in hislory,” observed Mr. T. €* 
(^swamit Finance Minister, replying to the debate on toe budget estimates of toe 
Government of Bengal for 1943-44 in the Assembly this morning. Mr. Goswami 
thought toat the Government oc India should take xesponsibility in a very much 
larger measure for the expenditure that the Bengal Government had been forced 
to incur owing to conditions arising out of the war. Beferriug to toe question 
of the release of political prisoners, the Finance Minster said that the pace of 
release, instead of being accelerated, had somewhat slowed down. There were* 
several caus^* but he hoped toat in toe next few months it would be possible 
for toe Government to release many more prisoners. In this connection, he re- 
gretted their inability to do ahytoing in toe case of Mr. Sarat Chandra Bose, who 
was under detention. 

Participating in the debate, Mr. A. B, Siddigi ( Ministerialist Party ). urged 
toat the United Nation must accept the question of relieving the distress of Bengal 
as a major responsibility of the war* 

Speaking on behalf of the European Group. Mr. D. E. Cladding remark^ 
that the Bengal Govemmeht had a skong case for real financial assistance from 
the Oaitre and not merely for loanl. ^ ^ i . 
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Mr« Sasanka Sekhar Sanyal ( Bose Group in opposition ) allied corrup- 
tion in the execution of the food policy of Government and remarked that there 
could be no improvement in the situation unless this was remedied. Speaking 
about the release of political prisoners, he said that the present Government made 
a good beginning, but he failed to understaud whv the case of release had been 
slowed down. He held the view that there would be no adverse effect on the 
safety of the province or on the Government if all political prisoners were 
released. The Assembly then adjourned. 

Demand for Declaration of Famine in Bengal 

20th. SEPTEMBER The Assembly, by 69 to 115 votes, rejected the cut motion 
of Mai Harendra Nath Chaudhury of Bose group who wanted to raise a dis- 
cussion about the failure of Government to declare famine in Bengal and organise 
relief in accordance with the provisions of the Famine Code, The Hon. Mr. T, 
Miikerjee stated that even without declaring famine, Government were adopting 
measures according to provisions laid down in the Code. This statement of Mr. 
Mukerjee evoked sharp protests from the Opposition, consisting of the Congress, 
Bose group, Kationalist and the Krishak Praja parties. The motion was then put 
to vote and lost. 

Eai Harendra Hath Chaudhury said that he did not think that Government 
had a clear realisation of the situation ; hundreds and thousands were dying. The 
provision for expenditure under this head was so meagre that it could not even 
touch the fringe of the problem. Government had stated that 2200 kitchens had 
been opened and about 500 people were being daily fed from each of the kitchens. 
In the last session of the Assembly in July, the Opposition pressed the point that 
Government should declare famine iu Bengal and take the full responsibility 
of feeding the entire population. That suggestion was turned down by Govern- 
ment, and no action was taken with the result that a very large number of deaths 
had occurred and more were on the verge of exhaustion. Continuing, Eai Harendra 
Nath Chaudhury said that only by the middle of August instructions with regard to 
relief measures were issued to all local of^cers by the Bevenue Secretary. No 
mention was made in those instructions either of how to open kitchens or distri* 
button of relief according to the famine code. Gn the other hand, it was em- 
l^asized that stress was laid by Government on the necessity of giving ‘^absolute 
minimum*’ relief. Mr. Suhrawardy the order day stated that half-hearth measures 
would meet the most distressing situation in Bengal : Government must give relief 
in the fullest possible measure, otheifwise it would mean death and stamtlon for 
many. What was the pos^lon ? In Calcutta done up to the 15th of September, 
1$|;^ least 300 persons had died of starvadoo. 

Mr. Bnhravmrdy all came from mofassO. 

Bal Ohaudhuri maj be ; but the figures were gradually go- 

ing pp. If aoiaqu wa| tgkep by Government from the very bfeginning according to 
the instrnc%»us ha^ down Ihe Code, so many deaths would not have 

occurred. Government, be said, yras gfllty of gross neglect Of duty towards 
the people and was resemble fqf toe ahtbs of these people. It was due to the 
failure of relief measures or^wlzed by Govm^nment that so many deaths had 
taken placa. In Ihe fa^ of terrible condifion prevaiUng all oyer B^gal, Mr, Bai 
Obaiidhtodi asked h|s fellow legfsla^rs to support his cut motion, or take upon 
fhemat^lv^ ihe responsibility of the deaths of eo many persons if they opposed it. 

Mr. X W* Jt, 8tmm moved a en\ motion to raise a discussion about the necessity 
for proper central co-ordination and direction of relief measures. Mr. Steven said 
that there must be central direction of relief measure and there must be a 
unilorm policy. There bad bpen magnificent non>ofl5iclal and o&ial efforts to 
rii^eve distress in this province, but they had been often of haphazard and piecemeal 
ckarscter and anmhited to each other. He suggested that the recently appointed 

Becrshsri to the Bevenue Department shwld be director of relief measures^ 
m touring officer, not a ' secretariat official who would sit in 

He ^hpuld have a touring staff of supervisors, who 
would co-ordinate and supervise relief efforts throughout the province. Oontinu- 
lag Mr, Bterpn emphams^ the need for a uniform policy as regards the 
fmm cl rmte| What was happening now was that in one area grain 

dmeB wm being handed out and in an adjoining area there were gruel kitchens. The 
tM 4m ptohena wase not^ a success as the villi^ers preferred the doles. 

p 4m of supphea the method of mel kitchens 

must be geuacS^ adopm and it was, mermr^ Ijbat therf^ he n 
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uniform policy of opening gruel kitchens in preference to giving grain or cash 
doles. Proceeding the speaker dwelt on the need for clear and definite instructions 
to local officers. *Tn our opinion the printed instructions dated August 30th 
issued to all district officers by the Revenue Department are an example of what 
instructions should not be,” he remarked. “We are dealing with conditions of 
acute food shortage**, Mr. Steven went on to say*’, and instructions should be 
designed to meet these emergency conditions. What are we to think of instructions 
when ask union relief committees as their first and most important duty to their 
degree of distress/* In the opinion of the European group it was the job of all 
local officers to prevent starvation in their areas. All local officers should be relief 
officers and for that purpose should have necessary power in their respective 
jurisdiction : It was the job of the local officers to know the position in their 
respective areas to estimate requirements over and above local resources, and to 
apply for assistance if local resources were nob sufficient to prevent starvation. 
Unless relief committees should certainly be formed and should be used for 
assisting in collecting local resources, for providing volunteers for running gruel 
kitchens etc., and for exposing hoarders and price control offenders, Concluding, 
Mr. Steven referred to the Central Relief Fund the opening of which was 
announced by Mr. Suhrawardy, An appeal was issued by the Chief Minister for 
contributions to this fund, but they were still in the “dark** as to how to be 
administered. They were given to understand that a representative committee 
was to be set up. But they would like to know why this committee had not 
yet been formed and what were the intentions of Government with regard to the 
administration of this fund and in particular with regard to the allocation of 
contributions to It. “In fact’*, Mr. Steven emphasised, “substantial contributions 
to the Central Relief Fund are being held up owing to uncertainty with regard to 
its administrations. We would urge that Government should make an immediate 
declaration of their intention with regard to this fund.** 

Khan Bahadur A, M, L. Rahman moved a cut motion to discuss about the 
inadequacy of relief in distressed areas. Ha said that in spite of all the solemn 
assurances of Government that relief was being given, the fact remained that people 
were dying in thousands all over Bengal. He referred particularly to the serious condi- 
tion prevailing in Nilphamarl and said that he had a telegram from the president 
of a very important relief organisation that there was total scarcity of rice in this 
sub-division since 11th* of this month. Fublic organisations stood helpless before 
a bewailing suffierlng humanity. In spite of their best intention^ in spite of money 
at their disposal they could not obtain foodgrains to save the dying and the desti- 
tute. Endless conferences, deputations and meetings had not succeeded in expedit- 
ing despatch of foodgrains. It was agreed on all hands that the situation was 
desperate and required a drastic remedy. They had been told of the thousands of 
tons of food grains coming in Bengal ; they read every day of the magnideent 
efforts o! the sister provinces to send succour to this unfortunate land of theirs, 
but where were they and why were they not being rushed ? If there was a railway 
accident, a relief train was rushed at moment’s notice and was it not a cruel irony 
of fate that a few wagons were not availahie now to send relief to places where 
people had died and were still dying in hundreds, if not in thousands f What was 
there to prevent Government from sending foodgrains by road eitiier in carts or in 
lorries and in river districts by boats, if necessary ? 

Replying to the debate, Hon. Mr. Tarak Nath Mukherjee said that suggestions 
made by the last speaker would receive the immediate consideration of the 
Government. As regards the cut motion of Rai Harendra Nath Ohaudhury that 
the Government should declare famine in Bengal, Mr* Mukherjee said that according 
to the Famine Code and Famine Manual, Government bad to arrange for the 
sale of foodgrains at subsidised rate whica the Government were already doing. 
The Famine Code also laid down that lor the distribution of clothes etc. in the 
worst affected areas Government should take recourse to Charitable Funds, 

Mr. J, 0. Gupta : What has the Famine Code to do with the Charitable 
Fund? 

Mr. Mukherjee ; I am placing before the Hotise the implication underlying 
the declaration of famine by the Government. Proceeding, Mr. Mukherfea said that 
the Code said that the supply of diet to patients had got to be made from the 
public funds. But the Government were already arranging that out of the 
provincial revenue in some of the worst affected areas. He add^ that Governm^t 
had also made arrangements for the purchase of cattle etc/, from the prayiucial 
revenue although the Famine code contemplated that that had to be done from 

20 
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the Charitable Fund, Eeplying to the criticisms that stocks of rice seized and 
hoarded by the Government were not released for public use, Mr. Mukherjee said 
that a good portion of that rice had been used for giving relief to the famine 
affected area in Bankura. 

Mr, Dhirendra Nath Dutta (Congress) : We have received letters from our 
constituencies that rice was not available and that people were dying 

Mr. Speaker : Will you please resume your seat and allow the Hon. 
Minister to conclude his speech. 

Mr. Mvtkkerjee : People do not make a distinction between relief and food 
supply although just at the present moment the two are interlinked. At the 
present moment we are discussing about the relief work and not food supply is 
primarily the concern of the Civil Supplies Department. 

(Cries from the Opposition Benches : *‘It is all nonsense”.) 

Mr. Atul Sen ; Sir, we mean no disrespect to you, but we do not like to 
hear ^this nonsense”. 

Mr. Narendra Nath Das : He is making a false statement. 

The Ministerialist Benches took exception to this and there were shouts and 
counter-shoutings. . , % 

The Speaker : You may not be satisfied with what the Hon. Minister is 
saying but that does not give you the right to create any disturbance in the House. 
The Speaker added that it appeared to him that the House, at least the 
Opposition, were not in a mood to listen to the Hon. Minister at this late hour. 
He was giving certain figures and it appeared to him that the statement that the 
Minister was going to make might be of use to the House. But as the House 
was not in a mood to listen he was not going to detain the House longer during 
this month of Eamzan. He would therefore put the motions to vote and would 
ask the Hon. Minister to conclude his speech in a few minutes’ time. 

The cut motion of Rat Harendf'a Nath Qhaudhury was then put to vote and 
lost, 69 voting for it and 115 against 

The original demand of Es. 352,00,000 for expenditure under the head — famine 
put by the Minister was then carried by the House. Earlier, the House passed the 
demands for grant of Es. 61.90,000 for expenditure tinder the head— Medical and 
Es. 39,23,000 for expenditure under the head —Public Health, All the cut motions 
were lost without any division. The House was then adjourned. 

Disappeaeanoe op Eioe peom Mabkets 

aist . SEPTEMBER At the outset of the day’s proceedings, Mr. Kiran 
Sankar Boy^ leader of the Congress Party, demanded a statement from Government 
on the “complete disappearance of rice from the markets, particularly in the rural 
areas.’* He remarked that without an assurance from the Minister in charge that 
rice would be made available in the markets, the whole proceedings of the legislature 
became a farce. He said that with the leave of the House he wanted to draw the 
attention of the House, particularly the attention of Government to the terrible 
situation which had arisen in the province especially in the rural areas b^use ^ 
tiiB complete disappearance of rice frofia the market. “I do not want 'to rifsA 
controversial issues as to the reasons of this disappearance of rice and other food 
grains. I suppose it will be universally admitted that the situation is terrible 
because of this disappearance. I have received numerous telegrams, and I am 
sure members of this House have also received such telegrams that the 
situation is desperate. I would re<iu€8t the Hon’ble Chief Minister 
and I am sorry that the Hon, Minister for Civil Supplies is absent (he 
has been very seldom present in the House during this session)— to make a 
statement on behalf of Government on this situation. X want to know what steps 
Governmpt have taken to ensure supply of rice and other foodgrains in the 
market ; if no steps have been taken the reason why ; and if steps have been taken 
why then rice is unavailable in the markets. “I am not sure”, Mr, Roy went on 
to say, *if Government would be able to make a statament to-day. Ik may be 
made to-morrow (Wednesday). I feel, and I am sure every member of this House 
will support me, that Government should give us an assurance that rice and other 
foodgrains will be made available to the people. In the absence of such an 
assurance and also in view of the fact that deaths from starvation are on the 
increase the whole proceedings of this become unreal.. I do not mean any* 
reftwfion m the House, but the whole Ihing seems to be a £arce....M...(A voice 

Hr# Nttlhahka Bdnyal t Give us food or get out. 
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Mr. Roy having resumed his seat, Br. Shyama Fromd Mookerjee rose to draw 
the attention of Government to certain points in this regard. Dr. Mookerjee said 
he wanted to draw the attention of Government to the following facts : 

*T have received during the last three days telegrams from the following 
places : Firozepur, Hossainpur, Brahmanbaria, Madaripur, Barisal, Khulna, 
Narsindi, Naraii, Nilphamari, Manickgunge, Cbandpur and Ghatal and other 
places reporting that no rice is available and Ihere is terrible sufiTering. These 
telegrams are from non-official persons and organizations. We have approached 
the district magistrates and sub-divisional officers during the last few days 
inquiring whether relief work should be started within their respective jurisdiction, 

Br. Mookerjee said he had received replies from the district and sub-divisional 
officers who bad stated that "relief” was necessary, non-official efforts would be 
gratefully appreciated but no foodgrains are available locally. 

Tebatm^nt of Securitst Peisonbbs 

Hon. Khwaja Sir Nazimuddin then moved that a sum of Rs. 56,74000 be 
granted for expenditure under the head "28-Jails and Convict Settlements.” 

Mr. Haripada Chatterjee (Congress) moved a cut motion to raise a discussion 
about "the general policy of Government in the matter of administration of Jail 
and Convict Settlements, the failure of Government to deal with the jail officers 
even in cases when the attention of Government is drawn to their vagaries : 
treatment of ordinary prisoners as well as of security prisoners In jails ; and the 
family allowances of the security prisoners.” Mr Chatterjee alleged that the 
present European jailor of a particular Jail was a man who was not conversant 
with the fail codes. The Jail authorities could not provide a security prisoner with 
shirts and clothes and thus permitted to use his own clothes but the jailor 
assaulted him because be happened to put on ganjis. Mr. Chatterjee also alleged 
that without any reason and without giving a warning a warder assaulted sleeping 
security prisoners in the jail. After the incident, however, the jail authorities 
expressed their regret and apologised to the security prisoners. He knew that the 
Ministry had no power to introouce any revolutionary reforms, but he only placed 
these matters before them if they ooula do anything. 

Dr. Shyama Prosad Mookerjee drew the attention of the Home Minister to 
the unsatisfactory nature of arrangements for rendering medical treatment to 

g risoners. Br. Mookerjee also complained about "assaults” on prisoners. Br* 
lookerjee then strongly pleaded for increasing the family allowances of security 
prisoners and asked the Home Minister to issue an "ad hoc” order increasing 
the allowances. 

Replying to the debate, Hon. Sir Nazimuddin said that be did not want to take 
much time in answering to Br. Mookerjee because with due respect to the speaker he 
held that he did not consider what Dr. Mookerjee had stated was relevant. He would 
however make it clear that the policy of the Government was to release all whom 
Br. Mookerjee had put in jail, people put into jail not only by Mr. Fazlul Huq 
alone but by Br. Mookerjee as well. (There was interruption from the Opposition 
benches). Referring to the case of assault alleged by Mr. Haripada Chatterjee, Sir 
Nazlmuddin said that the speaker had himself told the House that those cases 
were amicably settled and that was the reason why they were not brought to the 
notice of the authorities. 

Replying to the policy of granting allowance, Sir Nazimuddin said that the 
policy had been very clearly enunciated and those who came within that policy 
received allowances. Even if there was such a security prisoner who never 
contributed to the maintenance of his family and yet the family was in a desperate 
condition, in certain conditions the Government were paying the allowances. 
Government's responsibility to the family was to the same extent the prisoner 
was responsible to his family, I! there was any delay in giving effect to that 
policy it was because of the previous regime. The arrears accumulated had been 
cleared and be hoped there would be no more delay on the point. As far as the 
question of delay in despatching letters to the security pnsoners were concerned 
he had been told by the I, B* department that arrangements had already been 
made to reduce 15 to two to three days. 

* Undoubtedly there were rigours of jail life which was never meant to be 
pleasant but members should r^ise that they w#re passing through a crisis. The 
totid number of nrisouers inside the ialt wers 50 c. more than the aceommoda* 
lion available. Were the membe?» of the Haw wiJling that dangerous elements 
to the sootsty such as dacolts* burglars^ etc., to bh set h:ee ? He agreed with the 
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members that the conditions in jails were worse than w^t they were formerly. 
Unfortunately they were not in a pOBition to find a solution of the problem* Dimi« 
larly they did not like the conditions prev^iog in hospitals. 

In jails they had got to maintain discipline but by that he aid not mean 
oppreBsion and assault. He was prepared when the food situation would ease to 
seek the assistance of members who were interested in that ctuestion to discuss with 
him about steps to be taken to effect jail reforms to make it possible for the jail 
life to be more humane. , , ^ 

All the cut motions were then put to vote and ^ lost. The cut motion of Mr. 
Haripada Chatter jee was put to vote and lost 66 voting for it, lid voting against. 

Ministbe’s Statement on Food Situation 

22nd. SEPTEMBER When the House met to-day, Mr. Suhrawardy read out 
a written statement, and left the Chamber almost immediately after. The Leader 
of the Opposition, Mr, Faslul Huq, wanted an opportunity to make a statement 
or put questions to the Minister concerned since he considered the statement of Mr. 
Suhrawardy to be ‘‘outrageously false”. Mr. Huq also took exception to the fact 
that immediately after reading out the statement Mr. Suhrawardy “turned his 
back on the House and went out.” 

The Speaker, Mr. Syed Nausher Alt, found it difficult to allow Mr, Huq to 
make a statement before the budget discussion fixed for the day was over. 

Sharp passage-at-arms between the Speaker, Mr. Fazlul Hug and other mem- 
bers of the Opposition followed. Mr. Kiran Sankar Boy, Leader of the Congress 
Party, declared that it was a “shameless mockery to continue with the budget 
discussion when people are dying for want of food ” 

In the midst of noise and shouts Sir Nazimuddin moved his budget demand. 
The Speaker held that budget discussion should have precedence over everything, 
and after a prolonged discussion, the Opposition walked out of the Chamber. 

Mr* it, S* Suhrawardy, in course of his statement, dealt with problems rela- 
ting to “greater Calcutta” which was a wholly consuming centre. In this city, 
rice and other foodgrains were still being distributed to more than 2 million people 
through the industrial organizations, the Government of India and the Government 
of Bengal employees’ shops, the public utility companies, the railways, the Ordnance 
factories, the A, E. P* orgam 2 atioDs and a number of miscellaneous departments 
and organizations. About a lakh and 80 thousand maunds of rice per month were 
distributed through Government controlled shops and centres, i. e., an average of 
6000 maunds a day. Food could be obtained in hotels, restaurants, and eating 
houses, so that no one who bad some money need starve, Atta was being sold 
through Government controlled shops, through shops under the immediate control 
of mills and through the industrial organizations'^-altogether 3,60,000 maunds in 
the last month. A large number of relief kitchens and cheap canteens were in 
operation in Calcutta and some organizations were even distributing rice free 
amongst the middle-class people. 

To cater for the residue of the people who did not fall among any of the 
above categories, Government were taking steps to put more rice, atta and baira 
on the markets. Mr. Suhrawardy could state that there was no dearth of dal 
and kalai. The other day, the Minister continued, he went to Jagu Babu’s bazar and 
made enquiries and found that arrangements had been made to supply 100 shops 
with 4 maunds of rice per day per shop and similar arrangements had been made 
in some other markets. 

Ihe position, he added, was definitely improving, more and more stocks were 
being placed by Govt, at the disposal of dealers who were prepared to play the 
game. The wheat supplies from other parts of India had been satisfactory, and 
it was the first time in the existence of the Ministry that they had substantial 
stocks which Government would place on the market. “There are plenty of other 
foodgrains, like dal and kalai in the market which are also food, are also 
considerable amount of bajra. I could flood the market of Calcutta with 
bajta, Mr. Suhrawardy said,” and that we do not want ohaukis to have sufficient 
bajra m their possession to adulterate the pure wheat products.” 

‘The railways have been instructed not to allow consigners to take their goods 
away from their sheds without the permission of the Civil Supplies Department, 
^eryday they send us an account of the arrivals and for the time being we have 
deci^d to take all rice and “arhar” dal and mustard seeds consigned to Calcutta 
m BO as to secure equitable distribution.” 

« Suhrawiudy declared, “the stej^s which are in ojpetaticm, 
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and the steps which we are taking and are about to take in course of a day or 
two will make the situation satisfactory, and there will be no outcry of lack of 
foodgrains in Calcutta, except for political reason. But there is one thing that 
I should like to be well known that the distribution from the shops will not be on 
a wholesale scale. A person wanting a maund of rice all at once will htid it 
difficult to secure it” As regards naoffusil. District Magistrates and Sub-divisional 
Officers had been instructed to get foodgrains from whatever sources they could. 

Voices from the Opposition ; From where ? From the sky. Will they 
manufacture rice, or get it from the air ? 

Mr. Suhrawardy continued that it was to be clearly understood that there 
was no going back on the price control orders and they would be maintained md 
severer measures would be taken to enforce them. 

In conclusion, Mr. Suhrawardy said : “The amount of rice we have been 
allotted is very meagre compared to our requirements. Wheat and wheat products 
and bajra are being sent in larger and larger quantities. We must get accustomed 
to eating those substitute foods, and we shall not be able to^ satisfy any person 
who may claim that he must have his customary undiluted rice diet and in the 
quantities in which he used to get it. 

Immediately, after Mr. Suhrawardy had read out his statement, he left the 
chamber. Just at that moment Mr. S. N, Biswas wan^pd to know from the Speaker 
if he could put a question to the Minister, 

The Speaker replied that he could not allow any diseussioa on the subject. 
The matter before the House was the consideration of the budget. 

Mr. Fazlul Buq said ; I claim as a right of the Leader of the Opposition 
to place the point of view of the Opposition on the outrageously false statement 
made by the Minister. 

Mr. Speaker x 1 have already said that this was not the opportune! moment. 
Yesterday there was a demand for a statement and that demand has been fulfilled 
and the matter ends with that There is before the House to-day a most Important 
matter, namely, the consideration of the budget. 

Mr. Fazlul Euq replied that he realised the point stressed by the Speaker. 
But at the same time the Speaker should also realise that Mr. Buq had a duty 
to himself and to the people of Bengal. 

Mr. Speaker : Who is denying that ? Bat at the present moment I think 
your duty is to confine yourself to the subject before the House. 

Mr. Santosh Kumar Basu : Are you, Mr. Speaker, denying the leader of 
the Opposition his customary right to make a statement ? 

Mr. Speaker : I have not the least desire ; it is far from me to deny to the 
Opposition a fair and reasonable opportunity of discussing or even an opportunity 
to the Leader of the Opposition to make a statement. Now it is desirable to re- 
member in this connection what had happened. If the Leader of the Opposition 
had been to me yesterday to make this demand, that would have been quite ptoper. 
He did not do it. Still I allowed another leader of the Opposition of another 
group to make that statement and I allowed even another group to make an 
addition to that statement in spite of the opposition of the Hon. Chief Minister. 
The Hon. Minister of Civil Supplies had made a statement. Due to the impor- 
tance of the quesUoD of food problem, due to the fact that there was a demand 
and also due to the fact that the statement made was about scarcity of rice 
I allowed it. Otherwise, I would not have allowed it. After the Minister of Civil 
Supplies has made his statement, I am sorry I cannot allow the Opposition to 
make any further statement, 

Mr. Euq : I do not want to make a long statement. I want to put qu^stlonO 
to the Minister. 

The Speaker : I know what it means, You will put certain questions about 
the statement in the nature of cross-examination. 

Mr. Euq : I will put to him questions regarding the statement which I do 
not accept as true. 

The Speaker X Order, Order, t 

Mr. Euq % I want to put specific questions. It Is not a question “I have done 
this, I have done that and I shall do this”* People are dying in thousands and 
I want to know if this Government oannot stop what la going on. 

At this stage the Speaker called on Sir Nazimuddin to move the demand that 
stood in his name and Sir Nazimuddin got up when thm^ were loud protests from 
the Opposition benches. 

The Speaker : If appears to me tl^t you are not In proper mood to*day. 
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Mr. Suq : I am sorry to say that we are not. We are in hungry mood« 
we are in eating mood. We want to eat up. 

The Speaker again asked Sir Nazitnuddin to move ms motion. 

Mr. Basanka Banyal : Please do not stand in the way of the statement be- 
ing made by the Leader of the Opposition. I have in my pocket here a letter 
written by the secretary of the Muslim League of my district. People are dying 
there and everybody, 1 am sure, is receiving such letteis. Considering^ the gravity 
of the situation the budget discussion is a mockery. Are you going to allow 
Nero to fiddle while Borne is burning. If that is your order we of the Opposition 
will not yield. ^ 

The Speaker asked Sir Nazimuddin to move his motion when there were 
again interruptions from the Opposition Benches. 

When Sir Nazimuddin resumed his seat the Speaker asked Or. Nalinakshya 
Banyal to move his out motion. ^ 

Dr* Banyal : In the present temper of the House, particularly when the Leader 
of the Opposition wants to make a statement which every one will admit is within 
his right to make, it would be extremely unfair and improper on my part to divert 
the attention of the House to any other matter which is much less important 
to-day in relation to our food problem and I would beg of you to allow the Leader 
of the Opposition to make a full statement on his question which is so desirable. 
If the Hon. Minister in charge has any sense of proportion he should rise to the 
oceasion and a^ee to the proposal. 

The Speaker : Dr. Saynal, I called upon you to move your amendment and 
you have delivered a sermon. What I want to say is that without minimising 
the extreme importance of the problem, I think you will agree with me that the 
budget demands should be passed to day. If after the budget demands had been 
passed the Leader of the Opposition wants to make a statement I will allow that. 
( Cries from the Opposition : No, no, not after but now ). 

Dr. Banyal : It is our privilege, we will not waive that. 

The Speaker : Dr. Sanyal, I call upon you to move your motion. 

Mr. Kir an Sankar Boy : May I make a submission. I know— we on this 

side of the House all know— that Government by the foot work of its followers 
can pass this budget. They have got votes on their sides. Bat I feel, as I pointed 
put yesterday, that in view of the unsatisfactory character of the statement, it is 
no use our taking part in the debate on the budget grants* As a matter of fact 
if statements, ordinances and promises could have supplied food, then people would 
have died of overfeeding rather than starvation. I and the party which I have 

the honour to lead will take no part in the proceedings of to day. It is a shameful 

mockery for us to waste our time in continuing the debate.” 

The Speaker : I do not quite understand why this iDsistence that this state- 
ment should come first and then budget. That is baffling me. I have heard a 
whisper that after the budget demands are passed members of the Government 
Party will disappear. That apprehension, I believe, may not be quite correct. I 
will appeal to you to see that this matter is gone through and then there will be 
ample opportunifies for the Opfiosition to make a statement. 

Dr. Syamaprasad Mookerjee said that the Speaker had allowed Mr. H. 8. 
Buhrawardy to make a statement because it had something to do with the excep- 
tional circumstance now prevailing ; but that statement was considered by the 
Opposition to be “utterly unsatisfactory.” “Ihe constitutional point that we raise 
is that the^ ^nfster having made a statement it is the privilege of the Leader of 
the Opposition to put any questions or to make a statement as he may consider 
n^essary. It is not a question of favour that we ask from the House or your- 
self. This is a valued right of the Leader of the Opposition. We want the Hon. 
Minister to he here ; we demand of him to listen to the point of view of the 
OppositlOD to be voiced through the Leader of the Opposition and if necessary 
the Minister to come up before the House and make a supplementary statement. 
There may be some tecum leal dIfflcuUies but the situation in the province to day 
ii to very smious that we feel that we should not add to the present atmosphere 
of pmremty by continuing the budget discussion on the general administration ; 

replies from Government giving an assurance with regard to sup- 
U and matributioo of food grains particularly to the dying millions of Bengal 
w]?o are In this h>rtanate city of Calcutta. 

Vm i It is better that I should abdicate my position and go out of 

m rather than to allow such disorderly conduct in the House, 

(Hear, Benches), I would insist on every member of 
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ibis House to help me Id maintaining the order of the House, It may be that 
my ruling is absolutely wrong. It may be that I have not given proper facilities 
to the Opposition which they under the rules or by conventions, are entitled to. 
But I think that if any democratic Institution is to function I am entitled to 
the support and co-operation of every honourable member of the House ( Hear, 
hear from the European Beaches ) as otherwise it will be simply impossible to 
carry on the administration. It has been said that my conduct is school -masterly. 
Well, I have been in this House for a i»retty long time, and I know that some- 
times the conduct of the Speaker h s got to be scboolmasterlv, I! there are 
boys and students, if there are pupils hke honourable members who behave like 
naughty boys I have got to be school ni isterly. It is far from me to be harsh 
to any member. I know the dignity of the members of the House and my dig- 
nity is the dignity of the House. If th^ members of the House are forgetful of 
that position, I think it is better for t’le Speaker to leave the Chair. I want to 
know if the Opposition is prepared to support me in this House. 

Mr. A. K, Fazlul liaq : I am extremely sorry to find that you have lost 
your temper. You are one of those men about whom I have the highest regard 
and whom nothing can raffle his temper. Now you have said your dignity Is our 
dignity. Your dignity is the dijjnity of the House but permit me to point out 
that my dignity is the dignity of the people of Bengal ( Applauses from the 
Opposition Benches ). 

**I ask you not in a sprit of temper, to bring back to your mind the scene 
that was enacted by Hon. Mr. Suhrawardy. He made a statement good bad or 
indifferent that is a different matter. But immediately after he made the statemenl, 
he put something into his mouth, turned his back and went out. I consider that 
to be an act of discourtesy to the House and to the Opposition and we took it 
very much to our hearts that such a thing could happen. You realise that it is 
not a question of the budget demands. I may tell you that we look upon this 
budget as the most dishonest budget. We do not care two brass buttons whether 
this budget is passed or not. 'fhe Budget will be passed. People will die in millions but 
diis House will pass the budget. It is not a parliamentary procedure but a colo- 
ssal humbug. We have nothing to do with it. We are most anxious about the 
food problem. There is the District Magistrate sitting in the gallery. Let him 
come out and say whether he is getting foodgralns for the people. It is not a 
question of passing the budget. If you would hive allowed us to speak, we would 
nave economised time and after having concentrated on one or two motions wS 
would have passed the budget without division. Even now we are willing to pass 
the budget without division i! the Government give us an undertaking that it 
would procure and give food to the starving millions of Bengal (Hear. Hear from 
the Opposition benches). Mere words and mere promises would not do. The hlinls- 
ter had said that the District Magistrates have been given instructions to unearth the 
foodgralns and I ffud that the District Magistrate of a very important district sitting 
in the gallery, let him say if he can really find food, let him come out and make 
a statement. 

The Speaker : Order, Order. It is not in order to refer to ihe gallery. 

Mr. Hnq : So far as we are concerned we submit that we do not want to take 
any part in this discussion of the budget. 

Opposition members then withdrew from the House fed by Mr. Huq. 

The House was then adjourned for ^ minutes, and when the House re- 
assembled the Speaker regretted the absence of the Opposition and after calling 
out the members in whose names the cut motions stood which were not moved, pat 
the Original demand of Sir Nazimuddin that a sum of Rs. 1,3083,000 be granted 
for e^nditure under the head— General Administration, The House sanctioned the 
demand, and passed the grant. 

Food Crisis-— OHA nsES Against Ispahanis 

S3rd. SEPTEMBEE Dr. ^ahnaksha Sanyal moved a cut motion to-day and 
spoke on the ^Impropriety and abuses in the appointment of Messrs. M. M, Ispahan! 
Ltd, as the sole Agent of the Bengal Government for the purchase of foodgralns for 
some time and the payment of laree sums of money to that ffrm without proper 
setudny of their purchases and deliveries and the priees.’* Dr. Banyal said toat 
he had no quarreb with the Ispahanis. He alleged that at the time when Ispa- 
hanis were appointed the purchasing agent, no contract was made, and an agree- 
ment was drawn up only a week ago. In the absence of any agreement, ciorrti 
of rupee were given to the ffrm by violaldng the canons of public Enaaeas, add 
total amount of such advances was nesu^ 5 ermres; Dr. Sanyal could dSlaover 
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that less than 3 crores worth of foodgrains had been delivered to the Government 
agenta. — Messrs. Mirza Ali Akbar, About 2 crores worth of rice was purchased 
in Bengal itself and only 3 crores worth of foodgrains from other provinces. It is 
not understood why the Bengal Government allowed the prices of rice to be^ forced 
up by such purchases. When prices had a tendency to go down Ispahania pur- 
chased rice at any price and thus again forced it up. Dr. Sanyal had reports from 
a responsible officer of Government who went to Bihar to facilitate the transport 
of rice purchased by the Ispahanis that he discovered that the Ispahanis were sell- 
ing rice to the Bengal Government at a price much higher thau their coat price. 
Certain steps were taken by the 0. P. Government because merchants there 
alleged that huge profits were being made by purchasing the rice at a lower price 
from them and selling the rice at higher price in BengaU Dr Sanyal also alleged 
that during the last food drive the godowns of a certain agent^ were left out of 
inspection by ordinary officers, and special officers were appointed^ to take the 
stocks. Even then one of the special officers who conducted the stock taking complained 
that the stock were much larger than what were declared by Mirza Ali Akbar. Dr, 
Sanyal added that that officer was an I. 0. S. officer who brought the matter to the 
notice of the police and the later sealed the godowns. Then again peremptory orders 
were issued under instruction from “H. M.” prohibiting the stock taking by that 
officer. 

Mr. Suhrawardy ; I know nothing about it. 

Mr Abdul Rahman Siddiqi replied that the allegations against the Ispahanis 
were baseless, and malicious, and contradicted every piece of allegation made by 
Dr. Sanyal. Mr. Siddiqi said that it was because the Ispahanis were Moslems that 
such allegations had been made. Every other provincial Government had 
appointed sole agents, and they were a commercial firm of great repute and there 
was no necessity for them to make money m the way complained about, Mr. 
Siddiqi also pointed out that the agents of Ispahanis were not singled out by the 
0. P. Gwarnmeiit for stopping export of rice purchased on behalf of their respec- 
tive Governments but all other agetits were also served with similar orders. 

Dr. Santosh Kumar Basu said that he was^ speaking in the debate because it had 
been said over and over again that the old Ministry were responsible for the present 
situation. But they would find that there was a trio in the politics of Bengal : they 
were Suhrawardy, Ispahan! and Siddiqi. Suhrawardy and Ispahani had been always 
in the forefront and Siddiqi forming the tailhead. Mr. Basu said that he would 
like to state the reasons why he did not resign previously. It was his (Mr. 
Basu's) party which asked him not to resign. Mr. Barada Prasanna Pain, who 
was now adorning the Treasury Bench, wrote to Mr. Basu from Behrampore on 
^th November, 1942, to the following effect : Bengal will never forgive you if 
you resign now. Bengal will never forgive you if you come out and hand her 
over to the Suhrawardy gang.” People, Mr. Basu added, might change their opinion 
when they joined the ranks of ''gangsters” themselves. 

Dr. Shymaprasad Muhkerjee said that charges against the firm had been 
openly made and there should be an enquiry into it. The other day he enquired 
of the Ministry to give certain informations and although five days has passed 
those informations were still not before the House. For the reputation of the 
Government and also of the firm there should be an open enquiry by a tribunal 
which might command the confidence of the people of the province. They had 
received reports from all parts of Bengal, from Hindus and Muslims, stating that 
their families were starving and no rice was available. The question of questions 
was how could the Price Contol Order be promulgated without making adequate 
and proper arrangements for supply. That was the specific charge against the 
Government of Bengal. For this alone the Government of Bengal had forfeited 
the confidence of the people. Proceeding, Dr. Mukherjee enquired of what was 
going to be done in respect of the Aman crop (voice; Agenta were already making 
advances). If the Government had no scheme of organisation before December 
If they were not going to set up an organisation now, then the whole of the 
province would be thrown to really bottomless pit. 

Mr, L. G. Kennedy said that the painful history of food control in Bengal 
5?^ the «tory qf a handful of men struggling hopelessly with an immense problem. 
It might be said truthfully that food control had been toyed with and not tackled 
Ih manner which it needed. This was a hopeless slate of affairs and 

cKiuld nom allowed to continne. 

^cijemuMin, replying to the debate, said that the last 
Mookheqee) had given a clue to tbb |irop«l^anda^ 
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that was being carried on in the province by the Opposition. (Cries of No, No 
rrom the opposition benches), (A voice from the opposition benches : what are you 
doing to prevent death and starvation ? ). 

Sir Nazimuddin said that the firm of Ispahanis were being grounded down 
merely because that was a means of attack on the Government itself. The real 
object was to utilise the situation for the purpose of attacking the Government, 
Ispahanis were the handy target for an attack on the Government of Bengal. He 
took full responsibility also for the appointment of Ispahanis as the sole agent of 
me Government of Bengal* That was done after consultation with the Regional 
Commissioner and His Elxcellency the <]tovernor of Bengal* He could not say— let 
the members deny if they could— that the propaganda had been so successful that 
even the highest in the land had been subjected to it. 

Dr. Sanyal : Who is the highest in the land ? 

Sir Nazimuddin : And the whole thing can be seen by this that even it had 
been said that the whole illness of the Governor of Bengal was not correct. Could 
that be denied ? Could it be denied that all this was propaganda ? 

Dr. Moohkerjee said that the Hon. Chief Minister had stated that there had 
been insinuations that the highest in the land, His Excellency the Governor of 
Bengal, was somehow implicated In connection with the contract being given to 
Ispahanis and he had also stated that it was rumoured that Sir John Herbert had 
faked illness. Up till now such reports had not appeared in newspapers. Would 
this statement of the Hon. Chief Minister be allowed to be published in the 
newspapers ? 

The Speaker replied “Why not T* 

Sir Nazimuddin remarked that when he said “propaganda*’, he meant *'propa- 
ganda”* 

Dr. Mookkerjee : Even the death of people is propaganda ? 

Sir Nazimuddin continued that they realised at the time of appointing Ispaha** 
nis that various allegations would be levelled against the Ministry* but the Ministry 
were advised by responsible persons that if they wanted rice to come into Bengal 
the responsibility must be taken. It should be remembered in this connexion that 
at that time there was stock of rice which was sufficient only for two days lor 
Calcutta. Sir Nazimuddin said that at that time the Bengal Government was pre-* 
pared to purchase rice at any price, and If the Ispahanis had any desire to make 
profits they could have easily earned Bs. 85 lakhs by selling rice to the Bengal 
Government at Bs* 30 or more which was the market price then. 

Moreover, Sir Nazimuddin continued, not a single instance had been cited by 
the Opposition where Ispahanis had purchase rice at a lower price and sold it to 
Government at a higher price. 

Dr. Sanyal : Bihar* 

Sir Nazimuddin retorted that times and times again offers had been made to 
inspect the books of accounts of Ispidianis. But they could not do that. 

The Home Minister referred to the price control orders and said that instead of 
trying to co-operate with the Government in seeing that control was rigidl^r followed, 
in seeing that controlled price was maintained in the markets, the Opposition had 
taken up an attitude whxw encouraged the traders to hold on their stocks. (Shouts 
of protests from the Opposition were heard). Dwelling on the criticism that it 
was not proper to enforce control order without ensuring supplies, Sir Nazimuddin 
said that if ^ere was supply, the question of controlling prices would not have 
arisen ; the normal economic law of supply and demana would have lunctlonad. 
Because there was deficit, there was the need for controlling prices, 

‘•We knew**, Sir Nazimuddin continued, “that we were taking a grave risk by 
trying to control price of rice. We knew that there was likelUiooa of rice disa- 
ppearing from the market. By the Grace of God, however, we have not had the 
thing which might have happened”. (Ones of oh, oh, from the Opposition). 

Actually, the Chief Minister said, Dr* Mookeiiee had read out letters from 8 
or 9 districts. 

Dr. Mookerjee : Here is the file. 1 can read out the rest if you like to hear. 

Sir Nazimuddin : But iu the rest of Bengal, in the major part of Bengl rice is 
being sold at controlled price though not in the quanriries you wished to have ; 
but 5 seers, 2 seers or 1 seer you can get...... 

Voices from the Opposition : We do not want to listen. It is no use to 
waste rime in hearing such a speech. 

Sir Nazimuddin i You can go to Calcutta, Howrah, Bogia (Shouts from 

the Opposition drowned ids voice). 

21 
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Sir NaMmuddini I am naming the districts where you can get it....„ 

Dr* Sanyal : There is no use for his speech. Let the question be put to 

vote. 

Sir Nazimuddin ; Every possible step is being taken and Government are 
doing everything humanly possible to meet the situation. 

The cut motion of Dr. Sanyal was then put to vote and lost by 116 to 78 
votes* The other cut motions were also lost, and the main grant was passed. The 
House then adjourned. 

CosTDUCT OF Chief Justice Criticised 

24tb SEPTEMBER Mr. Barada Prosanna Pain moved that a sum of 

Rr. 48,13,000 be granted for expenditure under the head— Irrigation. Mr. Adwaitya 
Kumar Maji by a cut motion discussed the failure of the Government to maintain 
the Damodar Embankment. Dr. Nalinakshya Sanyal by u cut motbn discussed 
the failure of the Government to prevent the havoc created through the recent 
flood of the Damodar. Mr. Pramatha Nath Banerjee by a cut motion raised a 
discussion about the policy underlying the demand and ^ the failure of the 
Government to formulate or execute well-considered policy. Replying to the 
debate, the Minister said that the natural calamity like flood in the Damodar was 
not preventable. The Committee appointed had been specifically requested to submit 
their report covering all the points suggested by the speakers.^ The latest report 
that he had received was to the effect that the river was showing the tendency to 
flow through the old course and the breach was closing. Defending the policy of 
the present Government Mr. Pain said that as the war progressed, they would 
require more agricultural produce and necessarily there was the need for more 
cultivation and more irrigation schemes being put into operation. It was mostly 
earth work that was required to be done. They had the sympathy of the India 
Government and expected substantial grant from the Central Government. The Govern- 
ment of India had also promised to release the provincial officers to put the 
schemes into operation. The cut motions were put to vote and lost without division. 
The original motion was then carried by the House. 

The House also sanctioned the sum of Rs. 1,06, 16, OCX) demanded by Mr* Pain 
for expenditure under the head— civil works, a sum of Rs. 17,83,000 demanded by 
Me. Sahabuddin for expenditure under the head — Industries ; and a sum of Re. 
12,25,000 demanded by Mr. Premhari Barma under the head— Industries (Cinchona). 

The demand for grant of Rs. 75,12,000 under head “Administration of Justice” 
moved by the Hon. Nawab Muaharuff ffossain was passed. Dr. Nalinahsha ^nyal 
sought to move a cut motion to raise a discussion about “the conduct of Sir Harpld 
Derbyshire who holds the office of the Chief Justice of the Calcutta High Court in 
BO far as he indulged in certain observations regarding Mr. A. K, Fazlul Huq, 
the ex^premier and Mx" Syed Badruddoja, the Mayor of Calcutta, not at all required 
in the discharge of his duties. Dr. Sanyal contenaed that the Government of India 
Act clearly contemplated criticisms by the public and also by the legislature of 
even the conduct of a person occupying the highest position in the judiciary in the 
land if that person did something which did not seemingly and apparently came 
within the function and duty of his office. The wording of section 86 of the 
Government of India Act prohibited discussion in the legislature on the conduct in 
the discharge of his duties of any judge of a High Court or ^ the Federal Court. 
The question therefore which arose in determining whether his cut motion was In 
order or not was a question of fact, namely, whether in this particular case the 
observations made by the Judge concerned really arose in course of the discharge 
of his judicial duty. This question bad to be « approached from different angles. 
The ordinary citizens outside, the public and the Press had the right to criticise 
and examine judgments delivered by courts. So long as the cases remained sub- 
iudice they could not discuss them because that would be infringing the rules and 
jaws regarding contempt of court But after judgments were delivered, the public 
had the right to criticise them. It was never contemplated that the members would 
have privileges much less than possessed by the public outside. 

Speaker, Mr* Nausher AH in giving his ruling said : “The motion seeks 
to discuss the conduct of Sir Harold Deniyshire who holds the office of Chief 
^sUce. Therefore, his conduct is the conduct of the Chief Justice of Calcutta 
High Court in so far as he indulged— I must stress upon the word ‘indulge*— in 
certain oteervations regarding Mr. A* K. Fazlul Huq and [so on. But Dr. Sanyal 
contends wt conduct or Sir Harold Derbyshire was out of the mischief of 
section 16 ; and he wanted to prove that it was not pecessary iu the discharge of 
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his duties as the Chief: Justice of the Calcutta High Court I am sorry I cannot 
allow a motion of this nature. Because, if I allow it, the result would be that 
every member will come forward and say that this part of a particular judgment 
was not necesst^ in the discharge of his duty as a judge. I regret that such an 
interpretation Is not permissible under sectiou 88 of the Act, and therefore I 
regretfully disallow the second part of this motion.’* The Speaker however added 
that it was open, in his opinion, to every member of this House to discuss judg- 
ments once pronounced, the merits, the procedure having relation to that judgment 
except casting reflection upon any judge. 

Mk. Poluaed’s Case 

Dr. Nalinaksha Sanyal then moved a cut motion to discuss the situation 
created ^through the setting aside of the conviction of Mr. R. 0. Pollard, Superin- 
tendent of Police, Murshidabad, on a charge of assaulting one lawyer at Berhampore 
and through the issuing of orders for the re-trial of the accused in what Is known 
as the Jiaganj rice-looting case.** Dr. Sanyal alleged that the entire public opinion 
in the district was against this officer. This officer, he alleged, did what he liked, 
and did not care even the district magistrates or sub-divisional officers. The situa- 
tion had deteriorated so much that every decent man in the district was under 
constant fear. 

Mr. Atul Chandra Sen moved another cut motion to raise **a discussion about 
the recent pronouncement by Sir Charles Harold Derbyshire, Chief Justice, Calcutta 
High Court, about Mr. A, K. Fazlul Huq, ex-Ohief Minister, Bengal, in connection 
with what is known as the Jiaganj Rice-Looting Oaae.” Mr. Sen said that the observa- 
tions made by the Chief Justice were uncalled for. The offence of Mr, Fazlul Huq 
was that he wrote certain letters to the district magistrate in which he asked the 
trial magistrate not to be influenced by the brow-beating of the police. Mr. Huq 
was not on trial ; he had no opportunity to defend himself* Yet the strictures 
were passed against him. Mr. Syed Badruddoja said that Mr. Huq wrote those 
letters since Mr. Huq had information in his possession from reliable quarters that 
attempts were being made **to pile up evidence.” Instead of trying to interfere 
with the administration of justice, Mr. Huq tried to maintain the flow of justice. 
Mr._ Abdur Bahman Siddiqi said that there was nothing wrong in Mr. Huq’s 
writing letters to the district magistrate. But that must be done in Ms capacity as 
the Chief Minister and not in his personal capacity as he had done in the present 
circumstances. That was a bad administration and give rise to suspicion. Hon. 
NawaB Mueharuff Hossain said that he did not find what fault could be found 
with the High Court judgment. The judgment simply said that if the officer had 
committed an offence he must be prosecuted after sanction had been obtained from 
the Government of Bengal. The cut motions when put to vote, were all lost and 
the entire grant was passed, 

Allegations of Higher Prices of Foolstuffs 

25th. SEPTEldBBH Hon. Mr. Tamizuddin Khan^ Minister for Education, 
moved for a sum of Ra. 1,67,56,0(X) for grant under head “Education— General.*’ 

Rai Marendra Nath Chaudhuri moved a cut motion to raise a discussion 
about the failure of Government to provide for sufficient aid to noo-Government 
Secondary Schools to enable them to grant dearness allowance to their teachers. 
Mr. Rai Ohoudhury pointed out the very distressing situation in which the 
teachers of the province were placed owing to the high price of rice and other 
commodities. The last Ministry of Mr. Huq did something to give them relief, 
and spent about a lakh and 75 thousand for alleviating their distress. But there 
was no provision In the present budget to that purpose. 

Dr. Syama Prasad Mookerjee urged Government to go to the aid of the 
teacher in non-Government institutions of the province, Reports were coming to 
him about the miserable plight of teachers which were indeed heart-rending. He 
feared ^at unless some immediate arrangements were made, the teachers as a 
class would go into oblivion and with them would also go into oblivion the entire 
educational system of the province. A principle was adopted by the last Minister 
to giHre some toaporai^ relief to the teachers in non-Government schools and 
colleges. At least Government could give th^e teachers a lump sum in aid. It 
might be that a few lakhs more would be spent : but when Bengal could afford 
to have a deficit budget to tjm extent of 7-1/3 crores, this sum could easily be 
provided. Dr. Mookerjee also pointed out the extreme difficulty the students residing 
in hotels Were ex^ieuoing in getting rice. It was absolutely necessary, Dr. 
Moi^rjee said, that Government ^rrisnged to supply rice to these hostels. 
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Mr. W. C. Wordsworth wholeheartedly aasoofated with the suggestions made 
by the previous speakers. He did not blame the present Government or any other 
Government for the distressing condition of the teachers ; for, that was due to the 
fault of every Government of this province. Teachers were never fairly paid. 
Perhaps, it was considered that because they were doing valuable public work it 
would be improper to consider their case. 

Mr. P. Bannerji also moved a cut motion about Government^ failure to 
provide for ade<iuate relief to the teachers of non-Government institutions. Mr. 
Madha Nath Las by a cut motion attacked Government for the lack of any 
policy to educate the people belonging to the scheduled castes of Bengal. He 
pointed out that although there were three Ministers and a few parliamentary 
secretaries there was nothing in the budget which showed that they were going to 
improve the condition of education among the scheduled castes. Maulvi Idris 
Ahmed Mia also moved a cut motion for the failure of Government to introduce 
Primary Education Act in Malda which was most backward educationally in Bengal. 

Beplying, Mr. Tamizuddin Khan said that it was admitted that the condition 
of teachers was very serious. He formed a comprehensive scheme to give relief to 
teachers. He placed his scheme before the ‘Government as a whole’ with the 
hope that sometning should be done for these tottering institutions and starving 
teachers. ‘Tt was found,” he said, ‘‘that it was not possible to do anything for 
this deserving people. I think it will be admitted that the question of saving the 
genera! mass of people from starvation is far more important than that of helping 
these distressed teachers. Therefore, whatever money was available, it was decided, 
must be spent towards the general relief of the starving people. The only part 
of my scheme that was accepted was to give dearness allowance to teachers of 
primaijy schools under district school boards.” Dealing further with this question 
the Minister said that Government had controlled the price of rice and Government 
expected that price would come down soon. That would be giving relief not only 
to the teachers but to the people as a whole. “The situation”, he said, “has 
improved to a very great extent, ana even teachers are getting rice at much lower 
price than they previously used to get. In Faridpur rationing has been introduced, 
and teachers of secondary and primary schools are getting rice at controlled price 
from Government shops.” 

The cut motion of Mr. Rai Ohaudhury was put to vote and lost by 110 to 
73 votes. The other cut motions were also lost, and the grant was passed. 

Hon. Khan Bahadur Saiyed Muazzamuddin Mosaain moved that a sum of 
Rs. 1,33,23,000 be granted for expenditure under the head “Agriculture.” 

Mr. G, Morgan moved a cut motion to draw the attention of Government to 
the dangerous seed position not only for the coming winter season but the positiou 
which was looming in front of them as regards the 1944 Aus and Aman paddy 
crops. To give a speclhe instance of the present hopeless situation, he citea an 
instance which occurred at Rajsbahi, An application was made to the district 
agricultural officer at Bilmaria who replied that he had been unable to hm any 
‘chaitali* seeds. The agricultural officer at Berhampore haid that they had no 
seeds for disposal. This means that large areas would remain fallow or at b^t be 
sown with inferior seed. The same lack of foresight affected Bhadol sowing when 
cultivators in Murshidabad were obliged to sow vast areas of good paddy land 
with inferior crops. If this is happening in Rajsbahi, Nadia and Mur^idabad, it 
surely must be happening in other districts in Bengal. If the 1943 crops showed 
no surplus and people all over Bengal were starring, then how could the Government 
expect to get the paddy and other seeds sufficient to sow over 26 million acres 
next year ? And if the quantity required,— 150 lakhs of maunds of paddy,— was 
not procurable from the 19^ crops at harvest time, how would the province fare 
as regards the 1944 *aus’ and ‘aman’ paddy and foodgrains sowings ? “Are we 
faced with complete starvation a year hence \said Mr. Morgan. He urged 
Government to purchase aus paddy seed now for next season’s sowings, and 
advertise the price they would give for really sound seed. 

Replying, the Minister said that Government could not be expected to supply 
seed for the whole of Bengal. This would mean an expenditure which Government 
could not undertake. Governmeut were supplying seeds in the areas where they 
were absolutely required. He had taken up the reorganisation of the Agriculture 
p^artment. The pressure on land was very heavy, and the number of landless 
labourers was also increasing. Government was under correspondence with the 
•PPWWate authority for the promulgation of an Ordinance whereby all lauds which 
would not be cultivated by the landlords would be cultivated by the Government, 
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Mr. Morgan wanted to withdraw hia cut motion. Leave was however given by 
the House by a majority of 110 to 75 for withdrawal of the cut motion. The 
remaining 47 items of budget were then placed before the House without discussion 
since time was up, aud were passed. The House then adjourned till the 27th. 

Debate on the Food Situation 

27th. SEPTElllBER The adjourned debate on the food situation commenced 
fo>day. Dr. Nalmakaha SanyaVs resolution characterised the statement of the 
Food Minister as extremely disappointing and unsatisfactory, particularly in so 
far as it did not envisage Government intention to undertake as yet the main- 
tenance of food supply for the entire population, especially the rural population 
and the middle class, and In so far as there was the absence of any comprehensive 
scheme for equitable distribution. Dr, Sanyal urged that big centres like Calcutta 
and suburbs, places of military quarters or aerodrome construction etc. should be 
isolated from the rest of Bengal with arrangements for food supply to such areas 
from outside Bengal, and leaving the rural areas with the crop for their consumption. 
He also urged the abandonment of the scheme of ^arnan^ paddy and rice by 
outsiders in various districts, and passed for an immediate reorganisation of the 
village food committees and setting up of union and village relief committees 
representatives of all sections and organizations. 

Mr. /. R, Walker said that the position was bad enough in Calcutta but they 
had reason to believe that the position was even worse in areas outside Calcutta, 
for example, in certain areas in East Bengal and in the Oontai and Tamluk sub- 
dtivisions of Midnapur. Figures of mortality from starvation in Calcutta had been 
published but there were no complete oMeial figures regarding deaths in other 
areas. That should be done in order that the facts might be known. They felt 
strongly on the point that the Government had not collected the destitutes in Cal- 
cutta and removed them to camps prior to repatriating them to their own villages. 
They demanded that Government took vigorous action immediately in removing 
the des^tutes. He contradicted the suggestion in Delhi circles that the situation 
had been over-dramatised. He held the view that the Government of India must 
assume the responsibility for seeing that there was an equitable distribution of nee 
and other foodgrains as between' the provinces. They should like to be assur^ 
that food supplies as they came to Bengal were supplied speedily to mofussil places. 
In normal circumstances they would have agreed but it was certainly not desirable 
that one firm should be appointed as the sole Government agents, and they trusted 
that Government bad that point in view In regard to their 'aman’ crop policy. The 
criticism against the firm of Ispabanis he considered to be unfair ana was inspired 
by political motives, 

Mr. Mukunda Bekari MuUick said that the food situation was undoubtedly a 
serious one and for its solution determined action was urgently required. There 
was hardly any room to raise any acrimonious discussion over the unfortunate 
situations. Everybody had to admit that the present Ministry were trying their 
very best to meet the situation. 

Dr. Sanaulla said that although he had moved from pillar to post and from 
post to pillar be had not yet been able to secure rice for relief purpose in Chitta- 
gong where at the present moment rice was not available* The present Ministry 
were supposed to be hankering for the co-qperatlon of the Opposition but when 
the speaker approached the Khan Bahadur jialaluddin Ahmad he was politely told 
that he could not agree to be associated with their non -official relief work. 

Mr. Anandilal Foddar maintained that Mr, Suhrawardy could not explain 
away the gap in the Punjab price of Atta at Bs. 10-8 and the Bengal price at 
17-8 and wondered why the exorbitant milling charge at the rate of £s. 3 per 
maund was allowed. , , , . ... 

Mr. Samsuddin Ahmad did not know on whose advice the district of Hadia 
had been declared a surplus district. He enquired of the agriculturists of bis 
constituency as to why they were selling thmr stocks of rice when they knew that 
they could not be in a position to meet their own family demands. They in reply 
told h^ that they sold their stocks as otherwise they were apprehensive that the 
Government would seize their stocks and confiscate mo same. That was the type 
of propaganda that was being adopted to make the peasants part with stocks that 
were required for their family consumption. 

Mr. A. K. Fazlut Huq, leader of the Opi^ition. said that it was no use 
putting forward charges and counter-statements. Dat them take thdr stand on 
solid meta. Bengal was in the grip of famine ; not only there was scarrity^ bht 
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rice had totally disappeared from the province. A member had alleged that rice 
was sold at Dacca at Rs. 80/-per maund. Bat Mr. Huq was of the opinion that 
that question did not arise, since rice was unavailable the cost of it did not matter. 
That was the position in Bengal to*day. Was that the legacy his Government left 
for the present Ministry ? Mr. Haq’s Government left office towards the end of 
March 1943 when rice was selling between 15 and 20/- per maand. The present 
Ministry took office on April 24. As soon as Mr. Suhrawardy took charge, be 
went into the files and made all sorts of enquiries. After having carefully surveyed 
the food position in the province, Mr. Suhrawardy issued statements asserting that 
there was no shortage of rice, and the price prevailing at that time was purely 
speculative and bore no relation whatsoever to the true stock position in the pro- 
vince as a whole. According to Mr, Sahrawardy’s own admission, there had been 
bumper *boro^ crop, there was last year’s carry over, and the Government of India 
were sending foodgrains which would meet Bengal’s needs to the full. (Cries from 
the Opposition benches : Ganja, ganja). By a dispassionate reading of the state- 
ments issued by the Minister for Civil Supplies, Mr, Huq continued, ic would be 
evident that he came to the otmclusion that there was no shortge but that tffiere 
was difficulty in the distribution. Not a single word was then said about the 
•‘tremendous 'deficiency” left to him (Mr. Suhrawardy) by his predecessor. When 
Mr. Huq was in office, Mr, Walker condemned his Government for the high price 
of rice which was only Rs. 15 to 20. What now was their stand when the price 
went up to Rs. 80 - in Dacca ? 

There was an interruption from Mr, Ahdur Rahman Siddiqi which could not 
be heard from the press box. 

Mr, Buq was heard saying : You take all the money from Bengal, but let 
me allow to say a few words. 

There was a system of Hindu philosophy, which perhaps was not known to 
the European members of the House, according to which everything in this world 
was nothing but illusion ( Maya ). “You see a picture before you j but you can- 
not say it is a picture, it may be a rope or something else— it is purely illusion. 
So, there is no rice in Bengal ; but that is not correct, rice is there but it is illu- 
sion. The price is Rs. 80/-per maund ; that is nothing— why don’t you take it to 
be Rs. 4/-, for everything is illusion I The famine is purely speculative. What non- 
sense ? reople are dying— that is also illusion—for the people are not dying, but 
they are reborn.” According to non-officials people were dying of starvation : no, 
that was not correct, for according to Government people were dying not because 
of starvation, but because of exposure and cold, “1 say all this is propaganda,” 
the Minister exclaims, ‘‘there is no distress in the country,” The position, there- 
fore, was, Mr, Huq continued, so far as the scarcity was concerned, it was not the 
legacy of the past Government, As regards high price of rice, that was also not 
the legacy left by the previous Ministry. 

It had been said that the firm of Ispahanis had done a great service to the 
country by undertaking the sole purchasing agency of the Government of Bengali 
Mr. Huq knew the circumstances under which the firm was given the task, Whenme 
denial policy was decided upon, the Governor of Bengal, Sir John Herbert asked 
the Joint Secretary to arrange for the removal of rice from coastal areas. The Joint 
Secretary to the Commerce Department made certain telephonic enquiries from 
four or five firms asking them if they could undertake the job. He then reported 
to Sir John that no firm was agreeable to undertake the task, and then it was 
stated there was no other firm with agencies all over Bengal who was willing to 
remove the surplus rice from the coastal districts. In the circumstances, Mr. Huq 
was told, there was no other alternative but to give the job to the Ispahanis. Mr, 
Huq said that his Ministry was not asked in the matter, subsequently they lodged 
strong protests against it. Mr. Huq’s objection was not to the appointment of 
the firm of the ispahanis. His objection was to the manner in which the agents 
of Ispahanis had been allowed to go about in the mofussil disturbing the economic 
condsUon of the people, purchasing rice and creating panic. “We demand,” Mr. 
Huq said, ‘*a thorough public inquiry.” Mr. Huq went to Khulna and was told 
that the agent® with permits of Government were telling the people that they 
could not sell rice to anybody but to them. They purchased rice at Rs. BA 
or 4/- per maund and sold it to Government account at Rs. SOA per maund. He 
had also received such Btorles from other places. Mr. Huq also alleged that rice 
was MTOhoued, but no compensation was paid for the requisitioned rice. Was 
tl|al was tfes fcl^ way to protect the rights and liberty of the people ? Was 

It not ciwupiiji ? The, European group professed that ftey supported the Mihdi^ 
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because ife was honestly attempting to solve the problem. If they were sincere in 
their profession, the European group should support the demand of the Opposition 
for an inquiry into these allegations. If there was an inquiry, Mr. Hnq declared, 
the European group would find what dirty things had been and were being done 
in the name of justice ? What, after all, was wrong in an enquiry ? It was ad- 
mitted that crores of rupees had been given to the Ispahan is. This was public 
money, and public had the right to know how the money had been spent. All 
public organizations, even organizations for relief work, published their accounts 
to satisfy the people. The Ispahanis had been given money out of public Exchequer, 
and various allegations had been made against the firm, in the circumstances, why 
they fear an inquiry— for, an inquiry would give them the opportunity to dear the 
firm of the charges levelled against it, Mr. Suhrawardy had issued an appeal for 
co-operation. “It must be understood,” Mr. Huq said, “that confidence 
breathes confidence, and cd-operation bieathes co-operation. A Government which 
Is not merely a sectional Government! but which carries on its Government only 
to favour a few of their friends and relations do not deserve any co-operation.” 
Mr. Huq alleged that even some members of the Opposition were approached by 
Government party wih offers to induce them to go over to the Ministerialist party. 
That was the kind of Government they had in Bengal to-day. “I hope my friends 
of the European Group,” Mr. Huq coneluJed, “will excuse me if I refer in this 
connexion to the fact that this Ministry which during the past six months has been 
able to bring the province to such a pass is getting unstinted support not merely 
from my friends opposite but from the European group : for the support given to 
this Ministry by the European group and my friends opposite come from the same 
psychological source, althoug i the approaches may be slightly different. The Euro- 
pean group supports this Ministry because it was their foundling, and they know 
that this ministry is so very amenable to their advice that they would be ill-advised 
to throw this Ministry out of office. They are acting under the apprehension that 
once the Ministry goes out of office it is not known what catastrophe may be- 
fall them* The position of my friends of the European group was that it is better 
to have the devil we know than the devil we do not know. My friends opposite 
{ referring to the Ministerial party ) are supporting this Ministry, because they 
have placed all their hopes for future in this Ministry ; it is through this Ministry 
that they have amassed fabulous wealth which will last for generations to come.” 

Hon, Mr. jfiT. 8, Suhrawardy^ replying to the debate, said that he refusea to 
be agitated by the taunts of members of the Opposition from whom not a single 
constructive suggestion had come. Dr. Shyamaprosad Mooketjee’s speech was 
political stunt. 

Dr. Mookerjee : Give the people food and stop this stunt. 

It did not matter what he said formerly, said Mr. Suhrawardy, What mattered 
really was that on the assumption of 'office he took all possible steps to persuade the 
Government that there was shortage of rice in Bengal and that they must come to the 
assistance of the province. It had been stated that no adequate steps had been taken to 
send supplies to the deficit areas. But the real Aset was that for five months these deficit 
areas were being supplied by the Government. He made it quite clear that no rice 
was taken away from deficit areas. As soon as he heard that the situation in 
Midnapur had deteriorated he had sanctioned to doable the amount of rice that 
was being sent to that place. 

Beplying to the second charge of Dr. Mookenee, Mr. Suhrawardy said that he 
had lodged protests that the quota allotted to Bengal must not be reduced. As 
r^ards the controversy regarding the Punjab wheat, he could say that he had 
explained the whole position to the satisfaction of both the Government of India 
and of the Punjab (Voice : They had refused to be convinced). 

Mr. Suhrawardy : Na The Punjab Government is now convinced. The 
Sardar Saheb himself had stated that he was now convinced that the Government 
of Bengal were not profiteering. The position was that at the very start some 
profit was mada It was due to the fact that a considerable amount of wheat and 
wheat product was promised to them. They had to make arrangements for handling 
charges. Bat subsequently they did not get the promised quantity. Ha was also 
prepared to admit that they were inexperienced in handling the same. (A voice : 
M&a Punjab Government had disclosed the whole affair). 

From his return he was determine to bring down the price of wheat and Its 
present price was annas seven per seer. A political capital was sought to he . made 
of the fact that the firm of Ispahanis had been made the sole agent of the Govern* 
ment. The whole thing had been fully explained by the Ohim Minister to the 
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House. Dr* Mookherjee wanted him to state the total advances made to the firm. 
He could say in reply that no advance had been made to the firm ; and whatever 
amount had been paid had been paid after the purchase had been made and vou- 
chers submitted. (Voice : This is not true). . 

Mr. Suhrawardy ; That is absolutely correct* No money is paid to the firm 
unless vouchers are submitted. Proceeding, Mr* Suhrawardy said that in all four 
and half crores of rupees to five crores of rupees had been paid to the firm* He could 
not say the exact figure. It appeared to him that Dr. Sanyai and Dr. Mookherjee 
knew everything about his department and they therefore knew what was the 
position. (Voice : Not a clear answer) , . , , ^ , 

Mr. Suhrawardy : I am however of the opinion that Bengal stands Indebted 
to the firm of Ispahanis (Cries of “Oh”, ‘*Oh” from the Opposition benches). As 
regards the agreement entered into between the Government and the firm, Mr. 
Suhrawardy could have no objection to the members inspecting the same. He had 
already stated to the House that the whole figures^ could not be placed before the 
House but there was no reason why his offer previously made and which could be 
repeated again that members were welcome to go to the of^ce of the firm and 
inspect the same. Ha besought that this offer should be accepted and this con- 
troversy should be stopped once and for all. He on behalf of the Government was 
anxious that if there was anything wrong it should be brought to the notice of the 
Government. Proceeding Mr. Suhrawardy said that there was no political connection 
betweenthe firm and the Ministry (cries of Oh, Oh, from the Opposition benches). Mr. 
Suhrawardy stated that Mr* Mookerjee sent telegrams to the unsuspecting district 
and sub-divisional officers as to whether any relief centres ought to be opened there 
and they, anxious to get what the Governmet were doing supplemented, replied that 
there was the necessity for opening such centres. That did not mean that there was 
no supply available. The House would readily realise the position that at the 
present moment about 4000 kitchens had been opened in the province (Voice : On 
paper only)* He was prepared to admit that Dr. Sanyai and Dr. Mookherjee could 
not appreciate the efforts of the Government, anxious as they were to make a politi-* 
cal capital out of the food situation. But he could assure them that even If his 
bitterest enemy would come to relieve the distress of the people of Bengal he would 
be prepared to give him all help. Concluding, Mr. Suhrawardy said that Mr. 
Mookhenee had spoken of co-operation. They of the Ministry were axious to 
accept that co-operation. Let them come with clean hands. 

Dr. Mookherjee : As if you are talking with the murderers. 

Mr* Suhrawardy : Come and let us sit together to solve the problem of 
Bengal. Come with the desire to serve the people and not with any other idea. 

The resolution of Dr. Nalinakshya Sanyai was then put to vote and lost, 88 
voting for it and 128 against. The resolutions of Dr. Syamaprasad Mookherjee and 
Mr, Surendra V. Biswas were lost without any division, The House then adjourned. 

NoN-OmoiAii Biliks 

28tli. SEPIEMBBR After the ai#ounc8ment was made by the Hon. 

Soswami^ Finance Minister that the budget had been authentleaftd by 
Excellency Sir Thomas Rutherford^ Governor of Bengal, the House proceeded with 
the business of the day, namely, non-r^cial members^ Bills The House quickly 
disposed the Bengal Tenancy Amendment Bill, 1940 of Mr. Maqhul Hoasain by 
refusing it to be sent to a Select Committee. The second BiU— the Bengal Bent 
Reduction Bill, 1941 of Mr. Amrita Lai Mandal was allowed to be circulated for 
the purpose of eliciting public opinion thereon* Similarly, Mr. V. Gupta*a 
Bengal Housing Bill, 19^ was also allowed to be circulated for the purpose of 
elicit t)p^fon. 

^ t House then allows about ten members to Introduce their Bills, namely, 
the Bengal Fisheries Bill, 1941, the Bengal Close Season of Fishes Bill, 1941, the 
Bengal Steamer Elhalasis Bill, 194I, the Bengal Tenancy (Amendment) Bill 1941, 
^ B^al (Rural) Primary Education (Amendment) Bill, 1941, the Bengal 
Hindu Women's Rights to Agricultural Land Bill, 1941, the Bengal Tenancy 
iAmendmentj/Bill. 1943, the Advocates Robes Bill, 1941, the Bengal Hindu 
Women^s Rights to Agricultural Land Bill, 1941, the Bengal Village Self- 
^vemment (Amendment) Bill 1941, and the Bengal Money-Len&rs (Amendment) 
BUI 1941. 

i Xhe House was then prorogued* 



The Punjab Legislative Assembly 

Aatunm Setrion— Lahore— 1st, to 9th November 1943 

Me. jALALtfDBm Amber’s Death 

The Punjab LeglslatiTe Assembly, ipMdh met at Lahore on the Itf. Ithvaaite 
I94B for its autumn session, adjourned for the day aa a mark of resf^l t0 W 
memory of Ohaudhri Jalahud^Din Amber (Indian Christian), a mezmto m th| 
House, who passed away recently. 

OoKQEESS DbTBHOS AMD SEGUBXTT FBISONEES 

2iid. NOVEMBER The Premier, Lt -Ool. Malik Khizar Eyat Khan made M 
Important statement on the floor of the Assembl;^ to-day regarding the p61^ fn 
his Government in the matter of answers to be given to the questions r^atmii 
Congress detenus and the secunty prisoners. The premier announced a lAangd M 
the practice followed heretofore and said that the Government would he piepilii 
now to give as much information as possible oa the floor of the House. 

The statement which was made by the Premier before the question hohr iitfst 

“In view of the large number of questions about what are tenn^ polftiM 
prisoners, I think it would be convenient if at this opening stage I make a gemMit 
statement on the position. In the last session, following the policy of my |^ri« 
decessor, I declined to answer on the floor of the House questloni relfttuxg Id 
persons arrested in connection with the Congress movement of August 1918, hifV 
offered to supply Information privately for the persouid Informaflon of Ibd 
patting the question. The reason for this policy was that it was clear tfigt tii 
question hour was being employ^ not as a genuine medium for elieiting infdkiiio 
Hon but as a method of sustaining and later revivisg interest in the acdmtiM & an 
illegal organisation. That there was justiflcation for this view is shewn ht ite hm 
that I do not recollect any occasion on which advantage was taken of mw Mt 
to supply information privately. I think it is now possible to modll^ this aimwiit 
and 1 will endeavour to provide such information as Is readily swiilahle Is xisdiit 
at headquarter offices in Iiahore but I am afraid I am not now able to undertake 
to get from district officers highly detailed information. It la not In the fiublic 
interest to do this in the conditions created by the war. The armoimt of 
labour and correspondence which is involved in connecting and checking detm^ 
information from district officers is not perhaps realised, but I think it is ImpoSaible 
to throw this extra heavy burden on the already over-worked officers or to 
the very considerable consumption of paper involved. This is the general rufe, hut 
if I am convinced that a question raised a matter of great importance, I will, of 
course, direct the collection of information. 

Bhleases 

“As a background to this change I will first Of all give some figures. We are 
constantly reviewing cases of civil disobedience detenus, and more than half q| ^ 
totfd number who were arrested since August 1942 have already been released. Tile 
most recent review was a general one of those detained under the orders of dis^l 
officers and b^an last August and is now practically compete. Sevmty**fljre 
persona have already been released as a result of this review and mrders m im&r 
mm to the release of 8 others and few more may also be esnpeeted. Toe toil 
number of civil disobedience detenus In jail on October 26, 1948, was 30I. €M 
these about one-third are of more toan local importance, and their tetease w0 be 
governed by the general all-India policy towards the Oongrm movement Xu some 
eqm of course it has been necessary to impose certain restrictions after xmsae mid 
to nsonber of such orders in force is 96. Further reviews of to omm oi these 
jHlsonete will take place later as the prevailing condittons permit in acoordance with 
me all-India policy governing to attitude to this movement. Other persona detitoed 
Wi securto nnsoners by to iranjab Government to reasons not eommctod with to 
dvil dis^eoiexxoe movement itself numbered 181 on Oetobm ^ 1943. *13idr emm 
are also reviewed from time to time, and in fact 23 have been rdeased in to last 
three miMitha as a result of examination by Govcsmment. The eases ol tose per- 
sons, whs have been delaiiied for more ton one yeat« are review^ by a Gomwfto 
consislhig two non^c^Gials, including me of to etetns of a Judge of to Hlg|i 
Oomt, together widi to Inspector Gaaeto Pdica TUs Committee Md tot 
year and over 50 persone were rdeased as a iMtt of Its recommendedcma The 
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Gommittee it about to ait again to examine further cases that are now ripe for 

conilderation, ^ ^ ^ 

OOBOBSSION TO 0* D, PEISONEBS 


”The conditions of detention of civil disobedience prisoners are also continually 
under review, and many mo^dcations and eoncessions have been introduced from 
time to time. The ^et allowance has been raised on two occasions and now stands 
at Es. l/4/« per head per day, and Superintendents of Jails are authorised to meet 
the wishes of detenus in the matter of diet as far as possible. 1 have also ordered 
that supplementation of diet up to Bs. 10/- (per mensem may be permitted. As a 
result of recent orders the number of letters that may be written has been raised 
to two per week and the number to be received has been increased to four per 
week and a certain amount of correspondence on business matters is permitted. 
They have also been allowed to wear their own shoes and clothes and use their own 
bedding, and are supplied with various newspapers in English, Urdu and Gur- 
mukhi. Apart from the use of the iail library which has always been at their 
disposal, and the keeping of religious books which has always been allowed, five 
books per month are now permitted to be sent in to each prisoner and the stipula- 
tion that such books should be first presented to the jail library has been with- 
drawn. Indoor games, cards and so forth^ are allowed. Bo far, except in special 
cases, interviews have not been permitted in accordance with the general policy of 
the Government of India with regard to their own prisoners. In the case of serious 
filness of detenus or their near relatives, release on parole have been permitted. 
Government are criticised in the press for not releasing more prisoners on parole 
and not making such release quicker, but each case has to be carefully considered 
and due enquiry has to be imade, as I regret to say that many such applications 
appear to be based on a quite unwarranted, pessimistic view of the alleged illnesses. 

hope this statement will serve as a background to the many questions 
pending ; as I have said, answers to particular questions will be given where the 
information is rea<^ly available provided, of course, it is not contrary to public 
interest,' and I think this policy should satisfy hon*ble members who are genuinely 
seeling information.” 

Adjoxjbnmbnt Motions Btoed Got 


A number of adjournment motions of which notice had been given by S, 8ohan 
Singh Josh and Pandit Bhagat Earn Sharma^ were ruled out in the Assepibly 
to-aay. Through these motions the members wanted to raise the question of the 
continued detention of the Leader of the Opposition and some other members of the 
Punjab Assembly, the internment of L. Duni Chand Ambalvi, Pt. Muni Lai Kalla, and 
B. Hari Singh on account of which they were unable to attend the Assembly and 
the failui^ of the Punjab Government to release the detenus. 


MATBEmry Bbbbbit Bill 

* Sir Manohar Lah Mnance Minister, then presented the report of the Select Com- 
mittee on the Punjab Maternity Benefit Bill and moved that the Bill at reported 
be taken into consideration, 

5. Sohmn Singh Josh moved that the Bill as reported by the Select Oom- 
mitlee be circulated for eliciting public oplnton. He felt that the Bill as it stood 
wds not adequate and more meifities should be provided for women workers in 
factories. 

The circulation motion was negatived and the Bill was taken up clause by 
clause. 

Mian Nurullah moved an amendment to clause 3 to provide that no woman 
shall be employed in any factory during the 40 days Immediately following the day 
of her delivery, Government’s provision was for 30 days. 

. Mian Nurullah, who was supported by Sir Sokul Chand Narang and S^ 
Saiiiokh Singh, said that the maternity period after delivery should not be less than 
40 da^ as was the practice among the Hindus and the Muslims. 

S. Bantokh Singh said that he had no doubt— and he hoped that Sir Gokul 
Ghand would support him— that no factory owner would have any objecdon to the 
ameddm^it being accepted. 

. ' ^onohar LaU in the course of his reply, maintained that the Bill before 
the House Was a moat liberal measure of its kind in the country. In Bengal, when 
statute a similar Bill they provided for ^ days. He could notf 
uuucm^ how 3D days were inadequate. 

' - jpb opposed' the amendment. , , , 

Qp^Um Mmnker It im not Ife in your mouth to oppose thiM imendmeafc 
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The Prwtier said that if no factory owner had any obieotion, then the siattn 
was easy and it could be done aa deiired on a repreaentation bting ma^ to the 
Government 

The amendment was, however* rejected hy 15 votes agdnat 63 in the drst 
division of the session. 

Sir Manohar Lai accepted another amendment moved by Mian Karullah, 
who wanted that 12 annas a day ahonld be paid as maternity benedt daring ihe 
days preceding and following the delivery to the woman employed in a factory. 

The Bill was then passed within a few minntes* clause by clause* and then 
adopted as amended. 

Tsadb EmbxiOyses Bim:> 

Sir Manohar Lal^ who is also MinisW in«charge of the Industries Department* 
next presented the report of the Select Committee on the Punjab Trade Employeea 
(Amendment) Bill and moved for its consideration, 

S^ Teja Singh Swatantra moved that tiie Bill be circulated for eliciting public 
opinion thereon. His main complaint was that in spite of the Bill* trade employees 
continued to suffer from injustioes. The Select Committee had not given its full 
and due consideration to the various provisions. Even now trade empoyees had to 
work for long hours, without getting any rest* and the interval allowed by the Act 
was often not allowed by shopkeepers. For this he apportioned blame on shop* 
keepers and the Inspecting Staff who were hoodwinked by the employers. In the 
new amended Bill the hours for wluch shops could remain open had been increased. 
He wanted more pay for boys of yonder age. His grievance was that there were 
a large number of loopholes in the Trade Employees Act : employers were able to 
evade the provisions suceeisfully. He wanted the Inspecting Staff to' be more 
active* vi^ant and wide awake. 

S, Sohan Sitwh Josh said tbat unless the Government could enforce at least 
one close day the Bill would be of no avail. The object of the Act was to provide 
a day of rest for trade employees* 

Sir Manohar Lai, replying to the remarks made by the Opposition members* 
said that they seemed to be unconscious of the fact that the Bill before thein was 
only an amending Bill of an Act which had been in force since 194D. He* had no 
doubt that the amending Bill carried matters further in the iuterhst of trade 
employees. It was a travesty of facts to say that there was no close day. It was a 
surprise how could any responsible member make such a statement. * To see tbat 
there was a close day and trade employees were having a holiday one ]^d only to 
walk to the Lawrence Gardens and see a mass of these gentlemen enjoying their 
holiday on Sundays. Of course, Muslim shops mostly closed on Fridays. Tl\e 
Trade Employees Act had certainly done a great deal for ameliorating the condition 
of trade employees. Beferring to the speech wherein the Select uommittee had 
been criticised, the Minister in-charge described it as a "completely irresponsible^ 
statement. He pointed out tbat the amending Bill had been considered fully and 
adopted unanimously by the Select Committee who gave their full consideration 
to tne Bill and reached a unanimous decision regarding it. He was sorjy that 
any one should have attacked the members of the Select Committee. 

^6 circulation motion was rejected and on the motion of Sir Manohar Lai 
the amending Bill* as reported by the Select Committee* was passed ' without 
a dissent. * * , 

DISTEIOT BOAEDS BOiti ‘ 

Major Shauhat Hyat Khan next moved lhat the Punjab District Bciards Bill as 
reported by riie Select Committee be taken into consideration* > 

Mr. Bhagat Bam Skarma^s motion for recommittal of the Bill to same 
select Committee for re-consideration was ruled out , 

84 ^ Sohan Singh Josh moved that the Bill be re-oirenlated. 

Mr. Bhagat Bam Sharma and Mr. Josh oritldsed the provisions of the Bill 
especially the nght which the Government wanted to retain for removing any 
member of a District Board In "public interest’’ 

Major Shaukaf ffyat Khan, relying, said that the BH! had been before thfem 
for long and had passed through a Select Committee consisting of very able men. 
The best possible publb opinion was In tbdr possession and that pumic opinion 
was surdy rejected by the House which had been eleo^ by popular vote. The 
power to remove a member was b^ng taken by a nc^mJar and democrarip * Govern- 
ment which iras the cnstodlan of the pecmle’s r)|^ and it could certainly • be 
trusted with m task of sedng that no miaidie umt power was made* 
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Mkm Abdul Anin muattOiied tbat sa^ » power would be uied against 
PHWlw nenben and in order to establish and increase the strength &e party 
now in pownr* 

Mian Nurullah observed that several provisions of the new Bill cut at the 
root of local Belf«Governinent. Why should the Government, for instance, want to 
iMkiea the right not to notify the election of a member, even if he was elected by a 
niaioiity« XI a person conla conumand majority and the electors wanted him to 
repramt t^m, why should ^e Government stand in his way* He furUier asked 
why m Board should not be given the right to elect their own Executive Officer. 
He also wanted the number of nominated members to be reduced because he 
pprehended that nominated lumbers w'ould always influence the decisions of 




Mulatn Samad wanted nominations to the District Board to be abolished 
altog^het. He voiced the grievances of his community in the District Boards in 
He was opposed to the appointment of a non -official chairman of a 

0h^ Muhammad Abdul Eehman, in a humorous speech, said that British 
(Hpjcisuioy had succeeded in managing things in such a manner that even though 
Hie BidHi^nr remained the ruler, the blame for any failures or wrong doings went 
^ Hia *black Indian.’ The provision for the appointment of the Executive Officer 
Waa i most retrograde one. 

1^^ T^a Singh Swatantra supported the circulation and ironically said that 
interest” meant ’'interests of the party in power.” The circulation motion 
fat «0|t apd the House proceeded to discuss the Bill, clause by clause. 

4 few formal amendments moved by K* B. Sheikh Faiz Mohammad^ Farlia- 
mentary Secretary, were adopted. 

Beplying to Kian Numllab, Major Shauhat Hyat Rhan said Uiat the 
syppolotmeiit of the Executive Officer was not a new provision. It bad been first 
Introoaced by Sic Gokul Ohand, in municipal committees. He gave an assurance 
B^i^tive Officer would not be Imposed upon any Board without reason 
“ “IllwUy^ The Executive Officer, he said, would be like the head of a court of 
whom tbe Government would always be too glad to withdraw as the 
' X the District Board concerned improved. 

Nurullah had to put up a battle single-handed against Major Shankat 
who defended the District Board Bill, which had oten passed on to 
_acy by tbe Premier. A number of amendments moved by MSan 
. . we^e rejected and discussion was proceeding when the House adjporned 
vepibar 4. 

Sikh Gubdwaea (Amend.) Bidd 
|f|L Immediately before the Assembly proceeded to like up the 

Iq; the day, Ft, Bhagat Mam Sarma raised a point Of order regarding the 
notice dven to the members. The objection was ruled out 
&mnf Sartar Singh asked for leave to introduce the B!kh Gurdwara (amend- 
which sought to amend the present Act 
Mian Abdul Baye stated, on behalf of the Government, that they would be 
ed to allot a day if Gyaui Hartar Singh would make a circulation motion 
jt day. In that event, the Government would support tbe motion. 

Sardar XTttam Singh Duggal, who had arisen in ms seat to oppose the intro- 




.. , _ - . _ anyway 

hid tio|. am ti|at he waited to apeak, declared a little later that the Chair bad com- 
wiKMrw mm In as mmM m mo motion for leave to introduce the Bill had not 
put to Ihe House. The SpeSkek wanted to reelify bis mistake. Tbe Speaker, 
called upon Gyani Kartar Sin^h to mk for leave to introduce his Bill. 

Ihi in mami^ the motion, seld that attain amendments were being 

teapOMwoti the basis of experience gained by the working of the Gurdwaxas Act. 
Banow wanted to give representation to the Sikhs of tbe areas outride Hie 
Mwah end to the Depressed Glasses. He also wanted to raise the term 

<#4|g Mrdwara committees from three to five years and further wanted to let 
riaiMomanl Gurdwara Frabhandhak Committee spend Bsw 20,000 a year ou 
VmmWtmdtm instead of Bs. 3,000 as at present allowed. 

mtmm Singh Buggal^ opposing leave for introdoctloik, said that the Akall 
ftrigp ftaM la so manage that all opposition may be kept out of M Gardsaim 
Gomiltci Mre may be no check on the aoing* el M Ahrii 'Birtf. the 
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party had been abni^ng its powera and there were eereral ema embeziiement, 

etc« ae we reporta ahowed. The amending act waa unwanted and inlc^ai and he 
asked the Government not to support the Bill simply because the Aki^ff party 
wanted it 

The modern to introduce tSae lull waa accepted and the bill was Introduced* 
Dkbats oh Food Situatioh 


Sardar Mai Singh moved the following ceaoludon on the food situation 
**11118 Assembly recommends to the Government to convey to the Government of 
India the emphatic opinion of this House that any attempt to control the price of 
wheat will result in very keen resentment and discontent among the agr^Itnral 
classes*” 

In moving the resolution, Sardar Lai Singh protested against the propa« 
ganda which, he said, was bdng carried cm against the Punjab peasant not only 
in India but in England also where thequeatlon had been discussed by the X^rds 


grower was the victim or propaganda. It was the lowest price which the Fonjab 
grower was getting as compared to the increase in the prices of other commodities 
which he had to buy. The difficult situation in Bengal waa uot Ihe creation of 
God but that of mam Happily, however, the situation had attracted the attention 
of the whole country and the Houses of Parliament, but it was regrettable that 
in their attempt to ezplaiu away the circnmstances responsible for the situarion, 
even highly placed people had blamed the Punjab and its grower. Bte maintained 
that the Punjab had made no money while some other provinces had taken fidl 
advantage of the present circumstaiicea. 

When 8. Lai Singh referred tao the White Paper which was presented to the 
House of Parliament, K, B. Mmhiaq Ahmed Qurmani^ Eaja Gazanfer Ah and 
Sayed Amjad AH rikouted : ‘TTxat is Black Paper, not White Paper,” He further 
said that there had been heavy despatches of wheat from the Punjab. He wanted 
that there should be no price control In the Punjab, He asked if the Government 
of India would be willing to undertake to come to the rescue of the Pdnjab 
grower in the time of slump whidi was bound to follow. 

The Premier, Lt. Col. Malih Khizar Hyat Khar^ who intervened In the food 
debate in this stage, in order to give some facts and nguies, cautioned the Govern- 
ment of India agaist trying again something which had been tried and found 
wanting. Control of pnee of wheat, he said, would not be feasible and if ^ey 
wanted to enforce the conhcol, they must control the prices of all necessary com- 
modities. The Punjab was not greedy. They in the Punjab wanted justice and 
fairplay. They had been hearing of the Central Government’s intmition to control 
the prices of other commodities lor a couple of years now and he hoped that the 
price control ordinance wonld be enforced. The premier did not want control of 
prices at present because he feared that it might result In many (hfficulties and 
create awkward situations. The Punjab Government had not made tmy profits. 
He felt sorry to have to say that the people who discussed the food altuarion in 
the House of Parliament seemed to be semi-iofoirmad people : anyway, they had 
not been in possession of facts. 

The Punjab was a selling province and the sole purchasers were the Indfan 
Governments through their agents andj^verybody knew that the rdarions betweeir 
a sellet and a sole purchaser wm:e not always happy. The Premier srid^ ami^t 
cheme* the Punjab should have been given an opportunity to have thrih say 
any minister of His Majesty’s Government went m to make a slalemeiit 
on the low situation and the Punjab’s rcspoosibillty. Be wanted a convention 
to be eBtid>Usbed in fu^re of letting the proviuo^ Government have tbeiir say 
before an accusation was made against them. Beferring to what he eriled the 
”suffiBringa d the silent suffimreri'^-the Punjab mwer— the Premier ssld that the 
silent grower sufE^ed because he hsd no Bnp^S.or the Prem m any propaganda 
maehineri. The Psemimr hoped that the myth, agrinat the Punith peawt would 
explode. He retorred to the condition befoiw war when wheat was sold at Be, 
14 to 1-6-0 me inauiid. The ^ght of the y san ln^ie at tost time mm in- 
describaMe and Pui^ Zamindar was undar a debf df W orores. the 
Punjab grower dSA not grtunble and wl|«a tim vw a%h!d me micet of ^qmmodl- 
tisi^ he^sn nhootibg fp. Tho Gov^puDMod of 
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reasonftble prices but then started what the Premier called **rumours propaganda*’ 
started by interested people* The Premier defended the advice which some leaders 
of the Zamindars in the Punjab gave to the Zamindars to get high prices for 
their wheat. That advice was justified and it never meant an advice for hoarding 
which was amply proved bv the fact that arrivals in the *'mandies** were 35 percent 
more than before. He said that there was no reason iWhy U. P.. for instance, 
should be allowed to sell wheat at Bs. 3 per maund more than the Punjab. 

AT. B. Gurmani ; The Punjab grower enjoys the benefits of democracy : he must, 
therefore, pay for it. 

Premier : That is another way of looking at it. 

The Premier proceeded to refer to the part the Punjab had now played in con- 
nection with the *Grow«*more-food’ campaign. Thirty-three lakh acres of land was 
under cultivation. The Punjab Premier referred to the fact that the Punjab gave 
its full quota of 9,50,000 tons of lood-stufis to the deficit provinces. In the present 
year of the total quota of 10 lakb tons which the Punjab had to give, three lakh 
tons were meant for the civil needs and the Punjab had already given that quota 
and over and above that 72,000 tons. For the military needs only two lakh tons 
of wheat remained to be supplied of the total quota but that was only due to the 
fact that there was only just one agent for that purpose who was not able to have 
wheat milled. The Premier declared, amidst cheers, that the Punjab was prepared 
to do its utmost to help Bengal* They were prepared to cut meir own rations 
to help Bengal. But they did not want Bengal’s tragedy to be enacted in the Punjab. 
The Premier was sorry to say that in the committee of experts which made recom- 
mendations regarding the price control did not include even one representative of 
the growers. But when a representative of the Zamindars had an opportunity to 
have his say he presented an answerable case. He was prepared for fixing ceiling 
prices provided it was done in case of all the commodities. 

B. UjJal Singh said that there was no justification for controlling the 
price of wheat and he criticised the freezing order. 

Sardar Teja Singh Satantra described the resolution as a result of narrow- 
mindedness and narrow vision of the mover. The results of the situation in Bengal 
were of a isa more serious nature. Mr. Swatantra felt sorry to say that the present 
central machinery employed was corrupt. He had no hesitation in saying ^at 
wheat at present wat not with the poor Kisan but with the big Zamindars and 
the stockists and now it were they whose interests might be injnreo. Why coold they 
not put up an efiicient machinery for carrying out die rationing Scheme* When 
the Government wanted to arreet and throw people in jails they did it and pro- 
cured money fox the purpose without any difficmty but wheu asked to do some- 
Mnz really good they put In the excuse that they had no money for setting up 
any machinery. 

Sardar Saldee Singh^ Development Minister, quoted figures to show that the 
Pu&iab had exported the quota th^ had to give. In facl^ they had met their 
ObUgution fdr exporting tom quota for the civil needs 5 months ahead and even 
smi more than the fixed quota. There had been some difficulty in die matter of 
^thig wagons from some rtulways. 

Sardar Santokh Singh said that he did not think the control of the price 
wheat was a necessary at all. There had been a bumper crop this year and he 
was glad that sufficient wheat was being sent out and he congratulated the Premier 
on it. He said that, if any control was enforced at this stage, as was done un- 
wisely last year, there would be less of sowing and, therefore, the next crop would be 
lesser than it had been this year. He suggested, however, that ceiling prices of wheat 
should be fixed at present so that the price of wheat did not go very high. 

He farther suggested that the wheat which had been kept in store by the 
turovinoial Government should be sold to poor people in the urban areas in times 
of necessity and not make any profits as they aid last year. Sardar Santokh 
Singh criticised Sir Chhotu Bam for having said that the Zamindars should not 
sM^l wheat at anything less than 13 rupees per maund. He wished Sir Chhotu 
Bam would contradict It* 

The Premier at once contradieted that the statement in the Press was wrong. 
He erillcised the freezing order which he wanted the Punjab Government to oppose 
with aslgreat f^emence as any attempt at the control of wheat wees. 

Sardar Santokh Singh further stated that things in the Punjab had been 
movlnlf hSxiy well and there should be no control of wheat price, specially when 
^ whsM idkite mm ofitside ha^ already arrived which would csrtfdnl|^ result in 
lowering me piKif dl wl^ai 
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K* B. Mian Mmhtaq Ahmed Gurmani, who coanselled a moderate oonrse, 
said that !£ the price of wheat could be fixed ou parity with the pricea of other 
commodities and the GoTernnaent of India would undertake to intervene in the 
matter of prices even after the war and would take the responsibility of helping 
the grower, probably no one would have any objection to the enforcement of the 
control price. 

Sardar Sohan Singh Josh^ who opposed the resolution with vehemence, 
referring to the debate in the House, said that it seemed to him that it was the 
day of the stockists. He was sorry to find that the vision of those supporting the 
re<)olution was limited. People here seemed to have no idea that there was 
something higher also. There was not the Punjab alone. There existed a country 
— India-^aud then the whole world beyond. He contended that figures had been 
quoted to mislead people. In his view the Government of India committed a 
folly in asking for less quota from the Punjab Government. There had been a 
bumper crop*much more than any previous crop— and surely the Central Govern- 
meat could have asked for a higher quota of wheat for exports to the deficit 
provinces. He accused Sir Ghhotu Bam of having advised zamindars to hoard 
and asserted that he had heard such speeches himself. 

Sir Ghhotu Ram asserted that since April last he had been telling zemindars 
that the price of wheat between Rs. 10 and 13 per maund was not unreasonable. 

CK Sahib Dad Khan What did you say at BhIwanI ? 

Str Ghhotu Ram retorted that the Hon’ble member must have tried to 
misunderstand him for pulses best known to him. His position was that he 
could not possibly tell one thing to the zamindars outside the legislature and say 
another thing here because that would shake the very foundation of the confidence 
which he enjoyed : that confidence was his real mainstay. It was on the strength 
of the confidence of the zamindars that be had outlined the whole sea of opposition 
of such a strong press, the Hindu Mahasabha and the Congress (cheers). 

Mr. J<^h You are right 1 You enjoy the confidence only of the zamindars ; 
of course, not of the Hisan (laughter). 

Besuming his speech Sir Ghhotu Ram said that he was a greater friend of 
the Eisaos than Mr. Josh and Swatantra who had become 'Tartantra*^ who once 
used to cry hoarse that British must be turned out, but to-day^ through some 
unknown process, they had changed to such an extent that they were now seen 
rebuking the Punjab Government for not having done enough for the war effort. 
He was surprised why strange things were being said merely in order to please 
the Government of India. Sir Ghhotu Bam, referring to the defence which 
Josh had put in for the rationing system, said that the British Government was 
paying Bs* 138 crores yearly from its coffers for helping the rationing purpose 
but the Government of India was not prepared to pay even a spurious coin, 'ihe 
Revenue Minister farther said that they were prepared to agree to the control if 
the Punjab grower could be given at least 15 per cent profit as had been promised 
for other commodities. Failing that the Government should agree to let the 
Punjab grower have a price for a maund of wheat as many times high as the 
price of necessary commodities ban arisen* whether thev were three or four or 
even five times, ll that was done, there would be no need for controlling the 
price of wheat, 

Mian Nurullah moved an amendment to the resolution : That lor the worchi 
**prlce of wheat” the following be substituted : — 

“Prices of wheat and olher agricultural produce in the Punjab untiOl and 
unlesii proper and effeedve control is adxieved on all articles an agncultmclit has 
to purchase.” 

Mian Nurudlah thought that Infiation should have be^ checked and the 
exchange should have controlled. If you go on printing currency notes* you can*t 
solve the problem. 

At the suggestion of Mr. Abdul Baht the Fremer agreed to give two-hours 
on the next day lor the debate on the resolution. Mian Nnrumh was sMll on his l^s 
when the House adjourned. 

6th. MOVEBKBBBt^Diseussion was ri^pmed on the wheat control resolution 
in the Assembly this afternoon. Mian Nurullah^ who conclnded his yesterday’s 
incomplete spe^, * said that unless injfiation was <^iscked no ceiling prices could 
be fixed. 

B. Sardar Mohd* l^medn Khan Chtrc^ianif who supported the resolution* 
said wpre4(^^^oplq and ttiC Govengim should not control the 
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Mr. Aldul Bai opposed eontad sad said that toere was indirect control 
already with the resnlt that the prices had not gone high. • x 

Sir 0okul Chand Narang, who wanted information .from the Minister in 
charge of Phod, was told by S. Baldev Singh ^t the Punjab has a surplus of 
one million tons of wheat which they could a^id to send away without endanger* 
ing the needs of their own piorince, in any manner. , _ . 

8ir Qokul Chand Supposing the Government of India would lito to pur- 
chase all your surplua for Bengal or other needy Mtte of the country, what do you 
think would be a reasonable price which you would be prepared to accept ? 

S. Balden Singh We have so far received no such proposal from the Govern- 
ment of India but if one is made we would consider that favourably. 

Sir Qokul Chond:— Tlnnk you very much for your offer (laughter). 

8. Jagjit Singh ilfoani-Thie is a matter that concerns the agriculturists and 

they alone should be allowed to speak. j ^ it . < 

Lala Siia Ram Mehra opposed the resolution. He agreed that the cost of 
production had lucreased but that did not mean that the price of ^ wheat should be 
allowed to go high to any extent. He suggested that some maximum price must 
be fixed. The price of wheat had risen very high and if it was allowed to go 
higher still how could people who earned their^, dally wages or got fixed monthly 
salaries make their two ends meet ? After ell, the Government had, at the most, 
dven 10 per cent deamess allowance to its employees. An increase of pay by 
Be. 10 to Bs.25 could, in no way, help the poor men in various cml services when 
prices had gone up by 300 per cent to 400 i^r cent and even to 500 per cent. 
The men in civil services, whether of the Punjab Government, or private concerns, 
certainly required consideration. He suggested the formation of a ccmamittee of 
officials and non^officlala to consider the increase in prices and then decide after 
mutual discussion some maximum price of wheat. , , ^ 

Sardar Jagjit Singh Mann supported the resolution and warned the Govern- 
ment of India against controlling the price of wheat. * , . , 

Ch, Suraj Mall, while agreeing that Government servants shonld be given 
more salaries in the present diffiemt times, did not like that that should be done 
at the cost of the Zemindars. Ilie Punjab had made no profits and he quoted an 
instance to show that the province did not make a profit of Bs. 16,50,000 when it 
could easily do so. A Oaleutta firm had offered to purchase 1.50,000 maunds of 
rice at Bs. 28 per maund but the Director of Civil Supplies wrote back to say 
that they were selling rice at Ba. 17 per mannd and they wculd not charge 
anything more than that. He was prepared to agree to control of Che wlmt price 
provided the prices of all the commodities, especially those which the Zamindar 
had to buy, were fixed. If reasonable prices were fixed the Zamindar would be 
prepared to sell all his wheat. 

Pandit Bhagat Ram Sharma maintained that at present the tendency was to 
hoard or, at any rate, keep back wheat in pe hope of getting high prices. He 
sr^gested the fixing of price lor wheat,. Mr. Bharma expressed surprise that a 

K a like the Premier of the Punjab, who had not hesitated to carry out the 
III of toe Central Government and nad shut up bdiind prison bars a large 
uumh^ of Coiigiessmen without any reason, had threatened not to tolerate rule 
under Section ® of toe Government of India Act. 

Raja Qazanfar Ali, Pariiamentaiy Secretary, said that the Government of 
India constituted as It was does not enjoy toe confidence of the people of this 
country. If a Government ffid not enjoy the confidence of the people, how could 
it enforce any orders or ordinances ? Ihe largest political organisation in the 
country was shut up behind the bars, and the second largest organisation in the 

country was dissatisfied with the present Government of India* Punjab 

Government was the only Government which had stood by the Central Government 
but now il was also getting disgusted with the policy that was being pursued by 

it The remedy for all ills from which India at present suffered was, in the 

speaker's view, the establishment of National Government with Congress, If possible, 
and without it, if necessary. ^ 

Baja Gazanfar AH maintained that the present Government of India was 
toe most inefficient Government In the whole world. The members of the 
Government of India did not enjoy the confidence of the people. They represented 
no one snd no one was prepared to attach any importance to what they said. 
It would hejuiwlse and dangerous, he said, for the Central Government to pick 
a quarrel wfith toe Province Qovewmmit People were taking , pride* evaffing 
toe oxdsmot toe Government ot India. Kerosene oil and matfy^ other neesssitles 
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were not available to the poor villager. If the Central Government enforced 
control against the wishes of the Punjab Government there would be troubles, much 
more than they had experience in the past. Kaja Gazanfar Ali's interesting 
conclusion from the present situation was that the centre should have nothing to 
do with the provinces. India, he said, was too big a country to be controlled by 
one Centre. 

Ch Ahmed Yar Khan, maintained that the Zamindar was not getting an 
adequate return for his labour. He thought that control of the wheat price would 
entail unnecessary hardship on the zamindar. 

Sodhi Harnam Singh, Baja Barman Alt and Fir Akbar Alt supported the 
.resolution. 

Maulvi Mazhar Alt Azhar (Ahrar) said that inspite of the non -enforcement of 
control of wheat price, conditions, like those in Bengal, might appear in the Punjab. 
They knew that the former Premier of Bengal did not want rice to be taken away 
from Bengal, yet rice was tak^n away from that province. He cautioned against 
distressing conditions arising in the Punjab inspite of the fact that there were 
large stocks of wheat because circumstances could arise wherein it might become 
impossible to get sufficient wheat in big district towns. The Punjab Government 
should see that this situation did not arise. He referred to the difficulties of the 
employees in the Government Press where the subordinate employees were getting 
very little pays. Things were already bad and might become worse. No doubt 
conditions * just at present were not ^ terrible but poormen were selling whatever 
little gold or silver ornaments they possessed,. 

Bihi Raghbir Kaur opposed the resolution and criticised the administration 
which, she said, was corrupt. She said corruption was respansible for the failure 
of the control system. 

Ch. Mohd. Abdul Rahman (Ahrar) blamed the foreign administration for 
their present difficulties. Poverty aud nakedness could not be put an end to and 
if they wanted to do that they must become free. He criticised those in-charge of 
sugar distribution and baid that only the favoured ones could get sugar. In some 
oases only a few bags were distributed, the rest disappearing. 

S. Lai Singh, replying to the debate, urged the adoption of the resolution by 
the House unanimously. 

The Minister in-charge of Food, S. Baldev Singh explained the position of 
the Punjab Government. He said that while the Punjab Government had readily 
accepted many restrictions and had not objected to the limited control which 
already existed, it would not accept any statutory control of wheat prices. They in 
the Punjab, could accept wheat price control only if th# prices of other commodities 
were also brought down and controlled. They were not unware of the fact that 
the Government of India had promulgated an ordinance to stabilise the prices of 
other commodities by fixing the profit, but it yet remained to be seen how that 
ordinance worked and whether in actual practice prices came down. Sardar Baldev 
Singh wanted to make it clear that the Punjab (Government had no intention to 
blame any Provincial Government or any party* But he had no hesitation in saying 
that whatever the Punjab Government’s representatives had said with regard to the 
Government of India and profiteering indulged in by some provincial Governments 
had remained unanswered. Sardar Baldev Singh contradicted Mr. Josh and claimed 
great credit for the Punjab Government lor its having carried out with great 
success the “grow more food” campaign. While some other provincial Governments 
had been given from Bs. 5 lakhs to even Bs. 20 lakhs by the Central Government 
for propaganda etc. to encourage people to grow more food, the Punjab Government 
had not got any thing. In spite of that 33 lakh acres had been brought undei 
cultivation with the result that the Punjab today produced one million ton oi 
foodgrains over and above the crop for the year 1942. While last year they conic 
export only 7,50,000 tons of foodgrains, this year they had been able to giv< 
over 15 lakh tons of foodgrains for export to the deficit provinces and to th< 
Government of India for milita^ purposes. Dealing with the plea put forwarc 
by the Communist members for rationing, 8. Baldev Singh said that the Punjal 
Government was not opposed to rationing. In fact, they were already working oi 
rationing basis. If the unit, which had been adopted in Bombay, was adopted here 
every adult would have to be given 1 lb, of fo(^raina and a child 1/2 lb., whil 
a labourer would have to be given 1 1/2 lbs. The population of the Punjab accord 
ing to the 19^ censUs was 2 crores and 84 lakhs of which the rural populatio: 
was 2,41, lakhs and the urban populaUon 43 lakhs. The population on the abov 
ration basis would require 53,14,000 tons of foodgrains (47 lakh tons for the rurs 
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areas where the basic unit is of a labourer and 6,14,000 tons for urban population). 
The Punjab had produced a little over 74 lakh tons of foodgrains of which 10 lakh 
tons were grams and these were mostly used for the cattle and according to the 
figures available about 7 lakh tons of grams were used for that purpose. In all 
about 60 lakh tons of foodgrains were required both for the human and the animal 
population in the Punjab. About 15 lakhs tons of foodgrains were left as surplus 
and that was what the Punjab had agreed to give to other deficit provinces and 
the Government of India.” In view of the above facts, the Minister said, it was 
clear that the Punjab was already living on the rationing basis and there was no 
need, in the opinion of the Punjab Government, to undertake additional expenditure 
for establishing and running a machinery for working the rationing scheme. There 
was no need of such a machinery as the Punjab had fulfilled its obligations 
towards everyone. Eeferring to what he choose to describe as “wrong reports in 
a section of the Vernacular Press.” S. Baldev Singh asserted that it was wrong that 
Sir Chhotu Earn and the Speaker had any stocks of wheat. He added, “I have no 
stocks of wheat and Sir Chhotu Bam has much less”. He pointed out that the 
arrivals in the ‘Mandis* this year were much more than during the previous 
years. How could that have happened if the Zamindars had been advised to hoard ? 

Malik Barkat That was in spite of you. (laughter). 

Sardar Baldev Singh quoted figures to show that daring the last 3 months 
1,58,000, 1,41,000 and 63,000 tons, respectively, of foodgrains, which were part of 
wheat was actully brought for being exported undesjjatched at the godowns or at 
some of the godowns or at some of the railway stations. 

Mr. Josh Is the railway to be blamed ? 

8, Baldev Singh No one is prepared to accept the blame, "Continuing, 
Sardar Baldev Singh said that everybody had sympathy with the people of Bengal 
in their distress and the Punjab would always be willing to render whatever help 
it can. He added that they had kept no secrets and they were prepared to accept 
the blame for any wrong done by them. 

The Minister-in-eharge of Food, 8. Baldev Singh repeated the Punjab Govern- 
ment’s opposition to statutory control and declared that under the present condi- 
tions if control of wheat prices was enforced it would result in chaos and that no 
one would like it. No control would be effective unless they would requisition all 
^e wheat. Did Mr. Josh want that wheat should be requisitioned ? 

Mr, Josh i—Yes, all those who pay more than Bs. 200 as land revenue, 
their stocks should be requisitioned. 

S, Baldev Singh maintained that dealers and District Magistrates, In fact 
everybody excepting 2 or 3 members here, were opposed to control. 

Mr* Josh : — Don’t quote the District Magistrates’, they are your henchmen. 

S» Baldev Singh said *‘Tbe Government of India had to pay on an 
average Es, 10-4 per maund and undoubtedly that was not an unreasonable price. 
When wheat was sold at Bs. 8-8 which was the lowest price the Government of 
India failed to make heavy purchases as they had no adequate arrangements. The 
Punjab which had rendered great service in war had also helped in the matter of 
growing more food.*' 

S, Baldev Singh was pained at Mr. Amery’s statement in Parliament and 
said that he had ignored the huge stocks of wheat which the Punjab had given 
to deficit provinces. Of the one million tons of wheat quota 7 lakhs had been 
supplied already and the remaining would be sent in 5 months time still ahead. 
Concluding, S. Baldev Singh referred to the freezing of stocks by orders of the 
Central Government and said that the Punjab Government had as much responsi- 
bility to protect the rights of the dealers as that of the growers. They would see 
that the dealers do not suffer. He was one of those who believed that trade and 
agriculture must go hand in hand and the interests of both must be safeguarded, 

PU Bhagat Bam Have you consulted Sir Chhotu Bam ? (laughter). 

The resolution moved by S, Lai Singh was adopted without a division. 

Bgani Kartar Singh moved for the circulation of his Gurdwara Amendment 
Bill till January 15, 1944 without a speech. 

Tikka Jagjit Singh Bedi moved an amendment that the Bill be circulated 
till March, 1, 1944. The amendment was accepted. The House then adjourned 
till November 8. 

SUPPIiEMBOTARY DBMANJDS VOTED 

Sth. NOVEMBER i“«In about half an hour the Assembly voted today supple- 
mentary demands presented by the Finance Minister, Sir Monohar haL for an 
amount of Rs. 1,04,32*110 for defraying the charges ia respect of various depart- 
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merits. All the cut motions moved were rejected and the demand on which a division 
was claimed by a Communist member was voted by 53 votes against 8. 

PoNjAB Land Alienation (Amend.) Bill 

Sir Chhotu Eam^ Eevenue Minister, introduced the Punjab Alienation of 
Land (Amendment) Bill and asked that the Bill be referred to a select committee 
consisting of the following members : — Baja Ga25anfar Ali, Sh. Faiz Mohd., Ch, 
Sumar Singh, S. Lai Singh, K. B. Mohd. Hussain, B. B. Hari Ohand, M. Abdul 
Bab, S. B. Gurbaksh Singb, Mian Mumtaz Daulatana, S. Teja Singh Swatantra, 
E. B. Mukand Lai Puri, R. B. Gopal Das, S. Santokh Singh and Sir Chhotu 
Earn. 

The statement of objects and reasons of the Bill says : “This legislation is 
being promoted with the object of removing a number of defects in the Act which 
have been brought to light by the judgment of the Lahore High Court in the 
case “Malawa Mai versus Punjab Province” [ I, L. E. (1942) Lahore 758] and the 
judgment of the Federal Court in the case “Punjab Province versus Daufat Singh” 
(19® F. 0. B. 67). Opportunity has also been taken of removing a number of 
defects which have been revealed in the actual working of the Punjab Alienation 
of land Act, 19CX3, and of making a number of consequential amendments which 
were not carried out when the Amending Acta of 1935 and 1940 were passed. 

Sir Chhotu Earn, while commending the Select Committee motion to the 
House, said that the Bill was being introduced with a view to make up certain 
shortcomings. By the decision of the High Court the Commissioners had been 
deprived of their revisional jurisdictions in respect of appeals arising out of the 
orders of the Deputy Commissioners which defect was intended to be set right. 
Another part of the Bill relates to removing the disadvantages which the agricul- 
turist money-lender suffered as against a non-agricnlturist money-lender. All the 
provisions for appeal were now sought to be consolidated. The Bill was intended 
to steer clear of all loopholes, and in the light of the eEperiences they had gained 
they had hammered out the new Bill. 

Sir Gokul Chand Naranff^ who moved that the Bill be circulated for eliciting 
^blic opinion till March 31, 1944, was the solitary voice of protest In the House. 
Dr. Narang said that he knew the fate his motion would meet but he was making 
the motion as a matter of doty. Sir Gokul Ohand said that amendments had been made 
in the Alienation of Land Act from time to time before also but the late Sir Fazal-i- 
Hussain gave an assurance in the then Provincial Legislative Council that they would 
not go either backward or forward in the matter of that Act. The late Sir Sikander Hyat 
Khan had also given a similar assurance before the amending Act of 1938 was brought 
up. But Sir Gokul Ohand was sorry to say that none of those assurances were 
being kept. Then again, when the Sikander-Baidev Singh Pact was entered into, 
they were told that no controversial measures would be brought up for the 
duration of war. The non-agriculturist members of the Punjab Assembly declared 
at a representative meeting, where representatives of Sir Chhotu Barn’s group were 
also present, that they would cease to carry on any agitation against the Land 
Alienation Act. That showed their readiness to forget the wounds which had been 
indicted upon them and the injustices which had been done to the non-agriculturists. 
They did so in order to show their goodwill to the agriculturists. They had hoped 
that the measure would leave them alone as they had wanted to leave it alone. 
It seemed, however, that the measure would not leave them. 

Sir Gokul Chand referred to his opposition to the previous amending Bills 
which he criticised in the House and in the Press and how he had pointed out 
that the amending Bills were ‘ultra vires’ of the legislature. He was glad that 
the highest court of law in India bad given a decision by which his view was 
supported. He was sorry to say that the Punjab Unionist Ministry seemed to have 
taken a vow to carry on a fight against the civil courts in the province. The 
(Government would not allow any opportunity to be lost to clip the wings of those 
courts and they had made serions encroachments upon the powers of the civil 
courts. The Bill would go far ahead and would have far-reaching effects on the 
rights of proprietorship of lands, it would upset the whole thing, and result in 
declaring the transactions void and would thus causes heavy losses to the persons 
who might have entered into those transactions and would also ruin the children 
and grandchildren of those whose fathers or grand-fathers had committed theTolly’ 
of entering into such transactions. The Deputy Oommisioners were now being 
given powers to upset any transactions made. Supposing a land which had been 
mortgaged to someone 30 years back now comes to be greatly improved or in view 
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of the locality in which that land is situated its importance increases and along 
with it, its price, the mortgager would have only to go to the Deputy Commis- 
sioner and by paying a small proportionate amount he would be able to get back 
the land from mortgagee or the lessee, no matter when and for how long the 
transaction was made. If, however, the mortgager could pay all the money he 
had received the mortgagee could be rejected at once by orders of the Deputy 
Commissioner who would not have even to go into the formalities of law. At 
present the sanction of the Deputy Commissioner once obtained regarding the sale 
of a land was considered final and the mortgagee or the lessee could proceed to 
build anything on the land, but according to the amending Bill the mortgager 
may go and apply to the Commissioner at any time and have the sanction set 
aside. The mortgager would at any time— to which there would be no limit — be 
able to go to the Financial Commissioner on revision. The result would be that 
in future no purchaser would be able to begin putting a plot of land to any use 
without having to wait for a very long and indefinite time even though , he might 
have spent a lakh of rupees on that land for building a factory. Any sanction 
obtained may be upset and then in the event of a sanction being upset the mort- 
gager would not get even his whole amount and interest thereon but just a small 
amount as a retainer. The Unionist Government had lost all sense of proportion 
in dealing with such a matter. They semed to have no sense of decency. 

Speaher : Will the Bill have retrospective effect ? 

Sir Qokul Chand : Yes, Sir. 

Sir Gokul Chand added that it was sheer injustice which was being done 
without any regard to the principles of justice and equity. In the old days when 
the Kings wanted to have anything belonging to any individual they used to take 
it at the point of bayonet. The Unionist Government was just now acting in that 
manner and managing to get everything by force of a Bill with the support of 
a majority. Concluding Dr. Narang said that it was but proper that the class of 
persons who were affected by the Bill should be given an opportunity to have their say* 
The Judges, the members of the Bar, the Deputy Commissioners and persons com- 
petent to say should be given an opportunity to express their views. 

Mian Nurullah^ who supported the Select Committee motion, made a few 
suggestions which, Sir Chhotu Bam said, would be placed before the Select Com- 
mittee if the member would send xhose in writing to him. 

Eeplying to Sir Gokul Chand Narang, Sir Chhotu Mam maintained that the 
arguments which had been advanced by Sir Gokul Chand were by no means new. 
The subject of ‘Benami’ transactions had been before them for the last 5 years, 
People competent to express any opinion on the matter had expressed their opinions 
and these had been considered by the Government earlier. 

Sir Gokul Chand Did you circulate your Bill even then ? 

Sir Chhotu Ram : — We had the opinions of the persons competent to express 
opinions. The previous amending Bills had been considered and passed by the 
House after due deliberation. Sir Chhotu Ram then referred to the assurance which 
according to Sir Gokul Chand the late Sir Fazal-i-Hussain had given. 

Sir Gokul Chand Is that assurance also dead with the late Sir Fazal-i-Hussain ? 

Sir Chhotu Ram replied that the assurance had been given for the period of 
existence of the Government of which Sir Fazal-i-Hussain was a member. A 
democratic person like the late Sir Fazal-i-Hussain could not have given any assu- 
rance which would bound down every successor to that Government which was 
not responsible to anyone. 

Sir Gokul Chand We were not aware of any such mental reservations. 

Continuing Str Chhotu Ram said that the late Sir Sikandar's assurance must 
have been an assurance of a similar nature and not for all times but for the time of 
the Government of which he was a member also. 

Sir Chhotu Bam controverted Sir Gokul Chand and declared that as a result 
of the Sikander-Baldev Pact there had been no understanding by which it was 
undertaken by Sir Sikander Hyat that no controversial measure would be brought 
up before the legislature for the duration of the war. If there was an impression 
to that effect it was an erroneous impression and should be removed* No such 
understanding was given by anyone to anybody. 

Sir Gokul Chand But that is what was published in the press. 

Sir Chhotu Bam I am not responsible for what the press publishes. 

Sir Chhotu Bam maintained that what was said by Sir Sikander Hyat Khan 
was that no fresh taxation measure affecting one class only would he brought up 
for the duration of war. That assurance they were honouring. 
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Sir Gpkul Ghand Will it be adhered to ? 

Premier ; “Yea* 

Concluding, Sir Ohhotu Ram asserted that by the new amending Bill the 
Government merely wanted to restore what was lacking and there had been no 
encroachments. 

The circulation motion having been rejected, the amending Bill wass referred 
to a Select Committee, there being a solitary voice of dissent. The House then 
adjourned* 

Adjournment Motions Ruled Out 

9th. NOVEMBER An adjournment motion to raise a discussion on the 
“treatment being meted out to Mr. Jai Parkash Narain, General Secretary of the 
All-India Congress Socialist Party, arrested recently somewhere in the Punjab 
and at present reported to be in the Lahore Port under the direct supervision of 
the Punjab C. I. D.” which stood in the name of Mr. Bhagat Mam Sharma^ was 
ruled out by the Speaker in the Assembly to-day. 

Similar motions of Mr. Sharma to discuss the failure of the Punjab Govern- 
ment to release Dewan Chaman Lai, Maulana Baud Ghaznavi and B. Atma Singh 
of Sbeikhupura who were lying seriously ill in detention were ruled out 

R, Sohan Singh Josh asked for permission to move an adjournment motion 
by which he wanted to raise a discussion on the recent restriction imposed on 
tickets being issued by the N. W. Railway for Nankana Sahib during the days 
of the Mela. This restriction he regarded as an interference with the people's rights 
of worship. 

The Premier read out a statement in which it was stated that the restriction 
had been imposed, by the Government of India in pursuance of their general policy 
of restricting big Melas on account of their inability to ajfford transport facilities 
due to war. The Punjab Government merely issued the notification of the Central 
Government and now the Premier had written again to the Central Government 
impressing upon them the inconvenience caused to the Sikh community. 

The Premier added humorously that he was glad and thankful to God that Mr. 
Josh— a communist— still thought of Nankana Sahib and rights of worship. 

Mr. Josh warmed up and protested against the remarks made by the Premier 
and the “misoblevous insinuation contained in them.” He said that he, like every 
communist, stood for the protection of rights and privileges of every citizen. 

Lt. Col. Khizar Hayat Khan^ replying, assured Mr. Josh that he never 
meant to attack him nor had he done so. Amidst laughter, Lt. Col. Khizar Hyat 
added : “After all, you know I am a Jat and supposed to be semi-educated ; and 
ijf I say anything which appears to be harsh, do not mind it” 

The adjournment motion was not pressed. 

Tobacco Vend Fees Bill 

The Punjab Tobacco Vend Fees ( Amendment ) Bill which was introduced 
by Sir Manohar Lai, Finance Minister, was passed without any discussion. The 
Ml had been brought up to effect certain amendments in the Act which had be- 
come necessary as a result of the imposition of a central excise duty on tobacco. 

Immovable Property Tax Bill 

The Punjab Urban Immovable Property Tax { Amendment ) Bill, which was 
introduced by Sir Manohar Lai, Finance Minister, was taken Into consideration 
and passed at once. 

The statement of objects and reasons of the Bill says : “An asssessing au- 
thority is required under subsection (1) of section 18 of the Punjab Urban Im- 
movable Property Tax Act, 1940, to call for a return not only when a new 
valuation list is to be made but also when the current valuation list is to be 
amended. It was never intended that this elaborate procedure should be followed 
in the case of casual amendments for which a separate procedure is laid down in 
section 9 of the Act. The Bill is designed to enforce the real intention of the Act.” 

SUGAROANB BiLL 

Sardar Baldev Singh, Development Minister, moved that the Sugarcane 
( Punjab Amendment ) Bill as reported by the Select Committee be taken into 
consideration. 

Mian Nurullah moved an amendment, which was supported by Sardar 
Santokh Singh and Sir Gokul Ohand Narang, The amendment was intended to 
sectire the deletion of the provision laying down that no sugar factory or extension 
of a sugar factory could be built without a licence being taken, 
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Sardar Santokh Singh felt sorry to say that the Punjab Government was 
following a policy of killing industries. The task of taMng a licence wm not 
easy. So far there was do overcrowding in the sugar industry in the Punjab 
and the ‘wise^ Government of the Punjab should not be in a hurry to injure it. 

S. Teja Singh Swatantra said that by the provision which was desired to be 
deleted it was clear that the mjth of the Punjab Government being opposed to 
control was exploded. , „ , . . , 

Sir Qokul Chand Narang, who supported Mian Nupllah in ^ a neat little 
Punjabee speech, felt constrained to say that those sitting opposite seemed to 
be a family of mad men who knew not what they were doing. 

He pitied Sardar Baldev Singh, who, he said, was carrying some body else’s 
baby and asked him to realise what folly was being committed by attempting to 
kill an industry. 

3, Baldev Singh You know whose baby it is ( laughter ). 

Str Qokul Chand Why have you taken up this damnable “Biapa.*^ 

S, Baldey Singh ‘Siapa gul paigaya bai** (laughter). 

Sir Qokul Chand pointed out that there was no need of such a provision as 
there were* hardly two sugar factories in the Punjab and there was no excess 
of sugar. In the States, all shorts of facilities were being actually given for 
putting up factories and he wondered why the Punjab was following an un- 
wise path. 

Sardar Baldev Singh, replying, said that it was not at all the intention of 
the Punjab Government to close down any sugar factories. The Punjab Govern- 
ment was not opposed to industrial development and he could say that 
they would be prepared to render all help in this matter. But they could not 
forget to protect the rights of the agriculturists and if any industry in a parti- 
cular area would become a burden to the agriculturists, they had to be protected. 
Had not Sir Qokul Chand experienced the hardship by the opening of another 
sugar mill at Hamira, he asked. 

The amendment moved by Mian Nurullah was rejected. 

Oess BvRmis On Growers 

Mian Nurullah moved another amendment through which be wanted that 
instead of six pies per maund being charged as cess on sugarcane from the pro- 
ducer as proposed, it should be 3 pies per maund if the price was 6 annas per 
maund or over and not exceeding six pies per maund if me price was 8 annas per 
maund or over. The mover pointed out that he was making a very humble de- 
mand to save the sugarcane grower. 

Sir Qokul Chand, who supported the amendment of Mian Nurullah, quoted 
figures in support of nis contention that the new cess would mean a further bur- 
den on the poor sugarcane grower. He wanted no cess to be imposed at all. Sir 
Gokul Ghana addressed the Ministerialists particularly and told them that at the 
proposed rate of 6 pies per maund, every sugarcane grower would have to give Es. 
12-8 per acre as an additional tax to what he had to pay already in the form of 
land revenue etc. He said that Es. 250 would have to be paid by the sugarcane 
grower per season to the Government before entering a factory. He based bis 
calculation on 400 maunds being the production of one acre and the average land 
for production being 20 acres. Sir Gokul Chand Narang declared that the sugar 
factory owners in the Punjab were prepared to pay Be. one per maund for sugar- 
cane, provided, of course, the price of sugar was raised proportionately. Sir Shri 
Earn, he added, had even offered, in an article, that the factory owners were pre- 
pared to pay Es. 1-2 per maund. But the Government of India stood in their 
way. That Government would not agree. Sugar was being sold at Es, 12 per maund 
but shakkar at Es, 20 per naaund. He asked why the Punjab Government was not 
taking up a strong attitude in this matter also against the Government of India 
and prevail upon them to agree to let the factory owner pay more i. e. Es. 1-2 per 
maund to the grower.^ The Punjab was growing sugarcane in 417,000 acres of land 
and the increase in price of sugar to Es. 1-2 per maund would bring Es. 75,00,000 
more to the grower. 

The Punjab Government was a bad and incompetent copyist. In the present 
case, the Punjab Government seemed to be following what the IT, P* Government 
had announced that whatever amount they would get would be utilised for the 
good of the grower. Would the Punjab Government use the money for building 
any roads or getting better seeds and helping the grower to grow better sugarcane as 
the IJ, P, Government was doing ? In the U. P., such an Act was enforced bo* 
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cause there were as many as 150 sugar mills and in the Punjab there were only 2 
mills. He asked the ministerialist members to ponder over the situation before 
voting, 

S, Santokh Singh supported the amendment. 

8, Baldev Singh^ Development Minister, replying, said that the cess of 6 pies 
per maund was to be collected from the factory owner. 

Sir Ookul Ohand ; — That cess would be charged from the grower. 

8. Baldev Singh maintained that the burden of the cess would not fall on the 
agriculturist. If the Government of India stood in the way of paying Es. 1-2 per 
maund of sugarcane, as suggested by Sir Hhri Ram, no one stood in the way of 
increasing the price to 13 annas per maund. He asked why was not that being 
done. 

The amendment was reje ted by 12 vote to 55. S, Baldev Singh, however, 
accepted one amendment of Mian Nurullah. The clauses were passed as amended. 

'1 he Bill was opposed at its third reading stage by S. Sohan Singh Josh, CK 
Mohd Abdul Behman, L, Sita Earn and Pt, Bhagat Ram Skarma who accused 
the Government of burdening the poor zamindar, even though it always claimed 
to be their friend. 

Sir Chhotu Earn refuted the charge and said that the responsibility of not 
having exempted ail the zamindars who paid Es. 5 or less as their land revenue 
was his. But he was sure that the zamiudars had accepted his reasons, because 
the money thus available was to be spent by the Government for the benefit of 
the smaller zamindars themselves. 

The Bill was passed and the House adjourned 'sine die\ 


The N. W. F. Pr. Legislative Assembly 

Budget Session— Peshawar— 1 7th, to 27th August 1943 

Financial Statement for 194S-44 

Mr. Sardar Bahadur Khan (Muslim League) was elected Speaker of the 
Frontier Assembly when the Budget session opened at Peshawar on the 17th. Angnst 
1943. The Opposition (Congress) benches were empty. Twenty-three members of the 
Ministerialist Party were present. 

On taking the chair the new Speaker thanked the House for the honour 
done to him and assured members of all parties of his sympathy and co-operation. 
He regretted that the members of the Opposition were not present in the Assembly 
and requested the press to convey to them his message that he had now ceased 
to be a member of any party. 

Buuqet Pe^bnted 

Sardar Ahdur Eah Khan Nishtar^ Finance Minister, presented the budget 
estimates for the year 1943-44. While doing so he made an appeal to all parties 
and communities in the province to unite and help the poor people through these 
difficult times. The Finance Minister revealed that the revenue for 19^-44 was 
estimated at Es. 206.94 lakhs including a subvention of Be. 1 crore from the Centre 
and it was anticipated that the year’s working would leave a net deficit of Es. 
7.73 lakhs to be met from the accumulated surpluses of previous years. This deficit 
was due almost entirely to the provision made for expenditare on the civil defence 
organization which would disappear when the war ended. The Finance Member 
pointed out that their revenues consisted of a fixed subvention from the Centre 
and other items which were mostly inelastic. Government could not hope to 
achieve much from the latter source and therefore their main hope lay in 
persuading the Government of India to increase their subvention. This, he said, 
we propose to do when we have settled down la office and have made a compre- 
hensive survey of the whole positioh, to enable us to take in hand those essential 
schemes, so long neglected, for the benefit of the people of this province. The 
Finance Minister explained at length the measures for the supply of foodgrains, 
sugar, standard cloth and kerosene oil in the province and assured that Government 
was taking every step to supply wheat at a reasonable price. Ooncludiug, the 
Finance Minister said : “We have entered upon our duties at a very difficult time. 
The war has upset the living conditions of all of us and in order to achieye any 
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improvement the full co-operation of all is necessary. Our constitutional and 
financial limitations make our task diiOicult but where there is a will there is a 
way and we shall endeavour to provide the people with the necessities of life and 
to see that they get these at reasonable rates. 

Introduction op Official Bills 

18th. AUGUST '.—The Assembly met this morning with Khan Sardar Bahadur 
Khan, the new Speaker, in the chair. Before the House started to transact the 
business of the day, Sardar Ishar singh (Oongress) was sworn in as a member. 
Immediately after the oath-taking ceremony, Sardar Ishwar Singh left the House. 

Like yesterday, the opposition members absented themselves and only mem- 
bers of the League Party were present. 

The Finance "Minister, Sardar Abdur Eab Nishtar moved two official bills, 
the N. W. F. P Ministers^ salaries (second Amendment) Bill, 1943, and the N. W. 
F. P. Speaker's and Deputy Speaker’s Salaries (Amendment) Bill, 1940, which 
were passed without opposition. 

Sardar Aurangzeb Khan, Chief Minister, moved four bills, the N. W. F. P, 
Pre-emption (Amendment) Bill, the N. W. F. P. War Services (exemption) from 
Disqualification Bill, the N. W* F. P. Motor Vehicle Taxation (Amendment) Bill 
and the N. W. F. P. Village Council (Amendment) Bill, which were passed. 

The fifth Bill, namely the N. W. F P. Trade Employees Bill, was circulated 
for eliciting public opinion thereon by February 1, 1944. 

The Speaker read out the Bills which were passed during the time of the 
Congress Ministry and assented to by His Excellency the Governor. The Speaker 
declared that only the Goon das Bill had been rejected. 

To-day was the oi^cial business day and the whole work was finished in 30 
minutes* The House then adjourned 

Condolence to Deceased Members 

19th. AUGUST Tributes were paid to the memory of Khan Allah Dad Khan, 
Sardar Jagat Singh, E, B, Ohamanlal and jK. B, Kanwarbhan Bagai, lajte M. L, 
As., when the House met this morning. 

Speeches were delivered by Sardar Aurangzeb Khan, Chief Minister, and 
Sardar Ajit Singh, Minister for P. W. D. Sardar Bahadur Khan, the Speaker 
also made a short speech and adjourned the House for 15 minutes as a mark of 
respect to the memory of the deceased members. 

Sikh Eeugious Endowments Bill 

Sardar Ajit Singh, Minister of Public Works, moved that the N. W* S'* P* 
Sikh Eeligious Endowments Bill, 1939, which was being piloted by him as a 
member of the opposition, be referred to another select committee* consisting of the 
Chief Minister, the Finance Minister, the Advocate-General Nawah Zafar Khan 
(Muslim League), Bai Bahadur Xshmar Daa (Hindu Independent), Sardar Ishwar 
Singh (Congress), Peer Kamran (Muslim League) and the mover. Sardar Ajit 
Singh said that the bill had been designed to provide for better management of 
the income of Sikh Gurdwaras, Dharamsalas and religious endowments in the 

W. F. Province* He assured the Siklx organisations and Guru Singh Sabhas 
that the bill would not undermine their status and functions. The House referred 
tbe Bill to a select committee. 

The House, after finishing the business in five minutes, adjourned. As usual, 
the Opposition was again absent from the House. 

General Discussion of Budget 

20th. AUGUST For the fourth day in succession, the Opposition members 
were again absent from the House. However, it was a day for general discussion 
of the budget. 

Beplying to the speeches, Sardar Aurangzeb Khan, Chief Minister justified 
his action In forming a ministry in the province. With the help of his colleagues, 
he was able to have a people’s government in the province. The Chief Minister 
also announced in the House that adequate steps had already been taken by the 
Minietrj to end the Frontier Crimes Eegulation. Eeplying to K. B* Baadullah 
Khan’s demand for the Pakistan resolution to be moved in the House, the Chief 
Minister said that their policy was well known that they stood for Pakistan and the 
Sikhs stood for Azad Punjab. 

Tbe Education Minister, Khan Saminjan Khan^s speech was heard by the 
Hou^b with rapt attention, Eeferring to the absence of tbe Opposition, he said 
that the ornament of the august House was missing and appealed to them (the 
Opposition) to attend the next session and benefit the House by their healtfey 
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criticism* While dealing with the budget estimates^ Khan 8amfn|an Khan referred 
to the g^nt that amounts to one crore of rupees as subsidf by the Central Govern- 
ment He said that the grant was a slur on the name of the Frontier province ; 

account of that grant that they depended on the Central Government, 
which was directly ruling the Provincial Government It was wrong to say that 
their province, like other Provinces, was enjoying full autonomy. As a matter of 
fact, their province was a creation of imperialist necessity : they made it because 
they wanted it Khan Saminjan Khan asked the Central Government not to give 
me money in the form of a grant but resources should be pooled so that the N* 
W. F« P. should have independent income of the same amount, in order that the 
province might get rid of dependency on the Centre. 

^ ^ Winding up the debate, the Finance Minister, Mr. Niahter in a forceful speech, 
enticised the Congress policy of not accepting offices and creating a deadlock in the 
country. By leaving the ministries the Congress had done what the British Govern- 
ment actually wanted. 

Replying to the Education Minister, the Finance Minister said that the grant of 
i crore of rupees from tlie Centre was not charity, but it was their right, 

Sardar Ajit Singh, in a short speech, said that theirs was a ministry of com- 
rades, based on coalition. He also criticised the Congress policy of absenting 
themselves from the Opposition Benches. 

Nos-Offigial Resolutions 

2Xst. AUGUST The Assembly met to-day to discuss non-official resolutions. 

It was significant to note that Khan Abdur Rashid Khan^ who until yester- 
day absented from the House along with the Congress Party as a member of the 
Opposition and who, before the beginning of the session, was a member of the 
Muslim Leagne Party, attended to-day’s session and took his seat on the 
Treasury benches. He, however, played a very interesting role, sometimes oppo- 
sing and sometimes supporting the Government. When Interviewed by the ‘‘United 
Press” representative in the lobby, Khan Abdul Rashid Kban evaded the question 
of ever leaving the Muslim League Party or leaving the Opposition at present. 

The House first took up the resolution moved by Khan Attai Khan, de- 
maudiog the establishment of an Intermediate College at Abbottabad, which was 
passed. The Educatiom Minister assured the House on behalf of the Government 
to give the fullest consideration to the proposal. 

The resolution o! Arbab Sher AH Khan for controlling and utilising innunda- 
tion water in Bara River for the benefit of the peasants was withdrawn after an 
assurance from the Minister for P. W. D. that the same scheme was already 
under the consideration of the Government. 

Khan Bahadur Saadullah Khanka resolution to restore “Inams” and other 
stipends abolished by the Congress Government was opposed by Mr. Abdur Rashid 
and subsequently withdrawn. 

Peer Kamran Khan^s resolution about settlement in Hazara District was 
withdrawn. 

The resolution about the Peshawar Islamia College was reject^ by the House* 
Moving his resolution, Mr, Abdur Rashid protested against anglicising the college 
staff. He wanted only Indians and Muslims to be appointed as Principal and 
professors of the college. 

^ VoTiJiG ON Budget Demands 

24th, AUGUST After two days’ holiday the- Assembly met this morning. 
As decided by the Party* four Congress M.L.A.8 viz. Dewan Bhanju Ram Gandhi, 
Mr, Tek Chand Dhingra, Khan Abdullah Khan of Potah and Khan Akhar AH 
Khan came to the Assembly and just avoided disqualification of tbeir membership. 
They sat in the House for some minutes and then left. R, B, Mehrchand Khanna, 
Dr. (?. C. Ghosh, Arbah Abdur Rehman Khan, and Syed Qam Shah were present 
in the lobby but did not enter the House. ^ ^ ^ 

Quite a stir was caused in the House when* Khan Bahadur Saadullah Khan, 
a member of the Muslim League Party, opposed the Government grant for demand 
under a sub-head ‘General Administration.' Sneaking, the Khan Bahadur demanaed 
that a resolution on Paldstan be moved immediately. He recalled several spe^hea 
of the Chief Minister assuring that the Frontier Province stood for Pakistan. Why, 
the Khan Bahadur asked, was now Sardar Aurangzeb Khan hesitating to mlfil his 

promwe ^ Bahadur Saadullah Khan* Sardar Aurangzeb J^an, Chid 
Minister, thanked him and aaid so far as the policy of the Mualim Memberi of 

34 
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this -House nas concerned, he assured him that all Muslim members stood for 
Pakistan* 

The cut motioQ of Khan Bahadur Saadullah was defeated and /the original 
demands passed. 

Later the House passed all the Government demands for grants put by the 
Ministers and then adjourned. 

Non-Offioial Eesolutions 

26th* AUGUST When the Assembly meet this morning three members ‘/of 
the Congress Party, Sardar Asadjan Khan^ Arbab Abdur Rehman Khan and Khan 
Mohd* Abbas Khan^ ex-Minister, were present in the House but immediately after 
the Speaker took his seat' they quietly walked out. Later Nawahzada Allah Nawaz 
Khan, ex-Deputy Speaker and a member of the Congress Party, appeared on the 
Opposition benches and left the House after some time. 

To-day was the non -official business day and all the five resolutions were 
moved and withdrawn after proper assurances from the ministers concerned had 
been given. Mr. Abdur Rashid Khan^ who was to move the resolution demanding 
the release of political prisoners, gave a surprise when be announced his decision to 
withdraw the resolution saying that he had been assured by the provincial Govern- 
ment that the question of the release of politicals was under the serious considera- 
ion of the Government, 

Speaking on a resolution, Khan Bahadur Arbah Sherali Khan urged upon 
the Government to introduce compulsory primary education in the province. Khan 
Saminjan Khan, Education Minister, admitted that the high rate of crimes in the 
province were a direct outcome of general poverty and ignorance. He assured the 
House that education in the province was a national necessity and his government 
would leave no atone unturned to educate the Pathans. He told the House that 
he would appoint a committee for this purpose. 

Interpellations 

27th. august To-day was the last day of the Budget session of the Assem- 
bly. The whole business was finished in 15 minutes* Before announcing the 
adjournment of the House ^sine dieS Khan Bardar Bahadur Khan, Speaker, in a 
short speech referred to the absence of the Congress Party during the session and 
said .that he was sorry for that. He expressed the hope that the friends of the 
Congress Party would presuade them to attend the House in the next session. 

Beplying to a question of Khan Abdur Rashtd Khan (League) whether (a) 
‘Khan Abdul Ghafiar Kban was injured at the time of his arrest, and (b) the Gover- 
nment were prepared to disclose the details of injuries sustained, Sardar Aurangzeh 
Khan, .the Chief Minister, said that Information in this regard was being collected 
and would be communicated to the Hon'ble member in due course of time. 

Replying to another question of the same member asking for the number of 
persons arrested under the orders of the Central Government and the Provincial 
Government, the Chief Minister said that the necessary information was being 
collected and would he communicated to the member in due course of time. 

• The House passed the N* W. P. P, Legislative Assembly (Members* Allowance) 
(Amendment) Bill, 1948 and then adjourned sine die. 



Laws Passed in 1943 

. Provincial Acts peissed by > Legislatures, Governors’ Acts, Bills 
introduced by Provincial Governments and Ordinances promul- 
ated by Governors. 

Title of Act or Bill and date of Assent or Introductim in Ttaligs^ 


The Goverament of Bengal 

The Workmen's Compensation {Bengal 
Amendment) Actf 1942 (Ben, Act VI of 
1942) (Novemher 6^ 1942) To amend 
the Workmen's Gompeosstion Act, 1923 
in its application to Bengal to provide 
for the appointment by the Oomraissloner 
for Workmen's Compensation from the 
list of medical referees prepared by the 
provincial Govt, of official medical 
referees to whom any medical questions 
in dispute between employers and work- 
men may be referred by the said Com- 
missioner for a report and ^hose report 
shall be binding on both patties. 

T/ie Bengal Land^Bevenue Sales 
{Amendment) Act, 1942 {Ben, Act VIl of 
1942) (December S, 1942) To amend the 
Bengal Land-Bevenue Sales Act, 1859 in 
order to allow the defaulting holder of 
an estate or share of an estate, which 
has been sold under the said Ajct, an 
opportunity to apply to the Collector to 
have the sale set aside on his depositing 
the dues with the Collector within a 
specified period. 

The Bengal Agricultural Debtors 
{Second Amendment) Act, 1942 {Ben, Act 
vm of 1942) {December 22, 1942)1—^0 
amend the Bengal Agricultural Debtors 
Act, 1935 in order to extend the period 
of five years during which an application 
can be filed before a Debt Settlement 
Board, to seven years. 

The Calcutta and Suburban Police 
{Amendment) Act, 1942 (Ben. Act I of 
194$) {April 6, 194S) :—To amend the 
Oi^lcutta Police Act, 1866 and the Calcutta 
Suburban Police Act, 1866 for the purpose 
of ensuring proper control of seamen's 
lodging houses and thereby to protect the 
seamen who take shelter therein. 

The Bengal Land-Bevenue Sales 
{Amendment) Act, 1948 (Ben, Act II of 
1948) (April 1, 1948) t—To amend the 
Bengal Land-Revenue Sales Act, 1859 in 
order to provide for the issue of notice 
of sale of estates to the proprietors 
individually or where the number of 
proprietors is more than five to at least 
of them by registered post inform- 
ing them of the particulars of sale. 

The Bengal Local Belf^Govi, (Amend* 
ment) Act, 1948 Act Ipof im 

(A^l 10,*194[B) To amend the Bengal 


Local Self-Government Act of 1885 in 
order to provide Government with power 
to abolish any Local Board without the 
consent of the District Board. 

The Bengal {Rural) Primary Educa- 
tion (Amendment) Act, 1948 (Ben, Act IV 
of 1948) {April 10, 1943) : — ^To amend 
the Bengal (Rural) Primary Education 
Act, 1930 in order to provide for the 
representation of ladies in the Central 
Primary Education Committee and for 
the representation of special interests in 
any areas and also to remove certain 
other minor defects in the said Act. 

The Bengal Finance Act, 1948 {Ben, 
Act V of 1948) {April 12, 1948 ) : — ^To 
raise additional revenue for a certain 
period by varying the rates of the 
following taxes— (1) Entertainments Tax, 
leviable under section 3 of the Bengal 
Amusements Tax Act, 1922 ; (2) Totalisa- 
tor Tax, leviable under section 15 of the 
said Act ; (3) Betting Tax, leviable under 
section 18 of the said Act; and (4) 
Electricity Duty under section 3 of the 
Bengal Electricity Duty Act, 1935, 

The Be7igal Non- Agricultural Tenancy 
(Temporary Provisions) Extending Act, 
1943 (Ben, Act VI of 1943) {August 8, 
1948) To extend the operation of 
the Bengal Non- Agricultural Tenancy 
(Temporary Provisions) Act, 194Q for 
one year more from the 29th May, 1943 
pending the introduction of permanent 
and more comprehensive legislation on 
the subiect. 

The Bengal Vagrancy Act, 1948 
{Ben, Act VII of 1948) (October 28, 
1943) :-'Is to provide Government with 
powers to collect all genuine vagrants 
and place them in homes and in these 
homes to provide (a) food, shelter and 
clothing for all ; (b) medical treatment 
for the sick; (c) work for the able 
bodied ; and (a) education for the 
children and also for such adults as 
appear to be likely to benefit by it. 
Bills 

The Calcutta and Suburban Police 
(Amendment) Bill 1942 ;--To amend 
the Calcutta Police Act, 1866, and the 
Calcutta Suburban Police Act, 1866 for 
prohibiting the use of cycle-rickshawa 
kin Pajc^^, . , ^ 

r ‘ ThS Bengal Agricultural Income-Tax 
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Bill, 194$ To provide for the imposi- ] 
tioE of a tax on agricuUnral income | 
derived from land and buildings situated i 
in Bengal. 

The Bengal Non* Agricultural Tenancy 
{Temporary Provisions) Extending Bill, 
1943 :--*To extend the operation of the 
Bengal Non-Agricuitural Tenancy (Tern* 
porary Provisions) Act, 1940, fox one 
year from the 29th May, 1943. 

Government of the Punjab 

Bills pending before Assembly 
The Sugarcane {Punjab) {Amendment) 
Bill To amend the Indian Sugarcane 
Act, 1934, in its application to the 
Punjab with a view to protecting the 
growers of sugarcane, to provide for 
the better organisation of cane supplies 
to sugar factories and to prevent un- 
healthy competition between them. 

The Punjab District Boards Bill 
To repeal the District Boards Act, 1833, 
The proposed Bill gives full liberty to 
the Boards to elect non-official Oba&man 
and extends their life to five years. A 
provision has also been made for prompt 
dlschaige of duties, by the executive 
authority. 

The Punjab Electricity Duty Bill : — 
To levy a duty on electrical energy 
consumed for lignts and fans and other 
appliances. 

The Punjab Court of Wards {Amend* 
ment) Bill :-“l. To make It obligatory 
for a decree*hotder to hie a certiheate 
of his having notified his claim under 
section 26, in order to continue a suit 
or resume or institute execution pro- 
ceedings against a ward. 2. To make It 
clear that no suit or execution procee- 
dings shall be maintainable to set aside 
or modify the order of a Deputy 
Commissioner affixing a date lor payment 
of a claim or regulating the order In 
which claims are to be paid. 

The Punjab Trade Employees {Amend* 
ment) Bill To remove certain difficul 
ties brought to light in the working of 
the Punjab Trade Employees Act, 1940, 
by amending the Act, so as to empower 
the employer to take overtime work 
from his employees subject to certain 
reatnctlous and by omitting sections 11 
and 14(2) which empower an employer 
to impose fine and require notice from 
the employee before quitting service, 
respectively. 

The Punjab Maternity Benefit Bill 
To regulate the employment of women 
In factories for certain periods before 
and after confinement and to provide 
for the payment of maternity benefit to 
them. 

the Punjab Land Pruervatim {Choe) 


{Amendment) Bill i^To apply the prin-' 
olples of the Land Preservation*. I (Chos) 
Act II of 1900, to the whole Province 
and to empower the Government to 
require landowners to take positive mea- 
sures necessary to arrest erosion, failing 
which the Government shall nave title 
power of executing works themselves. 

The Punjab ^ Cotton Ginning and 
pressing ^ Pactories Bill To provide 
for the licensing of ginning and pressing 
factories in order to eradicate the mal- 
t)raotice0 of mixing, watering, adultera- 
tion with seed etc., prevailing among 
cotton producers. 

Legislative Measures passed by the Punjab 

Asaembly from Oct. 28 1S42 to Oct. 

11, 1943 

The Press and Registration of Books 
{Punjab) Amendment Bill {November 3, 
1949) To remove doubts arising out of 
the absence of time limit for the validity 
of declarations under the Press and 
Begistration of Books Act, 1867, and 
making the filling of a fresh declaration 
obligatory if a press is restarted, after 
having ceased to function. 

The Punjab General Sales Tax 
{Second Amendment) Bill, (November 3, 
1949) To amend the Punjab General 
Sales Tax Act. 1941, so that the tax 
shall become payable by the dealer in 
-he year immediately following the year 
ior which it has been charged. 

The Punjab Land Preservation 
{Chos) {Amendment) Bilk (November 3, 
1949) To extend the Punjab Lana 
Preservation (Obos) (Amend.) Act, 1900, 
BO as to bring the whole of Kangra District 
within the scope of its application. 

The Punjab Local Authorities (War 
Service) Bill {March 96, 1943) To 

remove such disqualifications as may 
arise from the employment on war ser- 


vice of members 
local authorities. 

The Punjab Urban 
perty Tax {Validation 
{March 96, 1943) : — To 
draft valuation 
section 8(1) of 


or office holders of 

Immovable Pro* 
of Lists) Bill 
validate certain 
lists prepared under 
the Punjab Urban Im- 
|»movable Property Tax Act, 1940, before 
the expiry of the full period of 30 days 
allowed for the delivery of returns. 

The Punjab Urban Immovable Pro* 
perty Tax (Amendment) Bill, (March 
96, 1948) :—To set at rest doubts by 
providing that' the term “local autibority^' 
as define in Section 2(b) of the Punjab 
Urban Immovable Property Tax Act, 
1940, includes municipal committees 
superseded under Section 238 of the 
jPumab Municipal Act, 1911, 

The Punjab Urban Rent RebtricUgn 
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(Amendment) Bill. (March 26, 2048) 

To make it clear tkat the Punjab Urban 
Bent«BeBtrictioQ Act 194L is enforcable 
in a municipality, even when its com- 
mittee has been superseded and to set at 
rest all doubts in that connection. 

The Punjab Bestitution of Mortgaged 
Lands (Amendment) Bill (March 26, 
124$) To amend the Punjab Restitution 
of Mortgaged Lands Act, 19^8. so as 

(i) to permit an ofi&cer other than 
the Oommissloner to be invested with 
the iatter’s powers ; 

(ii) to give the right of appeal before 
the Financial Commissioner to the party 
against whom the Commissioner accepts 
an appeal and 

(Ui) to recognise clearly the revi- 
iional jurisdiction of the Financial Com* 
missioner. 

Government of Oriisa 

The Orissa Local Authorities Exten- 
sion of Office Act 1942 (Orissa Act III 
of 1942) (December 24, 1942) To provide 
for extension of< the term of omce of 
Local Authorises in the province during 
the continuance of present hostilities and 
for a period of six months thereafter. 

The Orissa Legislative Authorities 
Extension of Office Act 1942 i Orissa Act 
IIL of 1942) [December 27, 1942) :~To 
prevent membership of any of His Ma- 
jesty’s Forces or employment directly 
concern^ with the present war being a 
disqualification for membership of the 
Orissa Legislative Assembly. 

The Orissa Tenancy {Amendment) Act 
194$ (Orissa Act IV of 194$) (March 97, 
194$ To place the Sub-Deputy Collec- 
tors on the same footing as Deputy Col- 
lectors in regard to trying of suits under 
the Orissa Tenancy Act, 1943. 

The Bihar and Orissa State Aid to 
Industries (Orissa Amendment) Act, 194$ 
(Orissa Act Y of 194$) (March St 194S) : 
—To ensure quick disposal of applications 
for State aid so that Director of Develop- 
ment may sanction small loans without 
reference to the meetings of the Board of 
Industries. 

The Orissa Stamp (Amendment) Act, 
194$ (Orissa Act Yl of 194$) (April 10, 
124$) —To unify the rates of Stamp duty 
chargeable in the province. 

The Orissa Weights and Measures 
Act, 1943 [Orissa Act Yllof 1948) {April 
$2, 1943):-^To fix a scale of standard 
measures With reference to the standard 
weights for the province. 

The Bihar and Orissa Municipal 
(Orissa Amendment) Act, 194$ (Orissa 
Act XI of 224$) (July 24, 194$) To 
exempt Dharmasalas. where pilgrims are 
allowed accommodation for Uxnitsd periods 


lid 

free of charge from payment of water, 
lighting, latrine and drainage taxes. 

The Utkal University Act 194$ (Orissa 
Act XIII of 194B), (August 2, 194$) 

To establish and incorporate a University 
in the province. 

Bills 

The Hindu Women^s Bights to Pro* 
perty (Extension to Agricultural Land 
in Omsa) Bill, 1942 {November 24, 

To give Hindu women the same rights 
in respect of agricnltural land as they 
enjoy under the Hindu Women’s Righte 
to Property Act, i937 in respect of pro- 
perty other than agricultural lands. 

Government of Assam 

The Assam (Temporarily-Settled Die* 
tricts) Tenancy (Amendment) Act, 1943 
(Act / of 1943). (March 26, 1943) To 
amend the Assam (Temporarily-Settled 
Districts) Tenancy Act, 19B5 in order to 
remove difiiculty in realising rents and 
in paying Government revenue by Mana- 
gers of lands pertaining to temples or 
other religious institutions, etc. 

The Assam Forest (Amendment) Act, 
ms (Act II of 1948) (March SO, 1943} 
Further to amend the Assam Forest Re- 
gulation 1891 in order to remove unne- 
cessary harassment and inconvenience 
and to penalise any Forest officer or 
Police Officer who vexatiously and mali-^ 
ciousiy arrests any person on the pre- 
tence that he is suspected in any forest 
oflTence or otherwise as provided by Sec- 
tion 60 (1) of the Regulation. 

The Assam Land and Revenue Begula* 
tion (Amendment) Act, 1943 (Act III of 
194$) (March SO, 194$) Further to 
amend the Assam Lana and Revenue 
Regulation 1886 in order to empower 
Government to frame rules for the custody 
of attached movable property. 

The Qoalpara Tenancy (Amendment) 
Act, 1943 (Act lY of 194$). (May 29, 
194$) Further to amend the Goalpara 
Tenancy Act 1929 to provide relief for 
all classes of tenants by reducing the 
rate of Interest, abolition of damages on 
arrears of rent and facilitating the division 
of tenancies and distribution of rent etc. 

The Sylhet Tenancy (Amendment) Act, 
1943 (Act V oj 194$). [May 29, 1948) 

To amend the Sylhet Tenancy Act, 1936 
in order to provide relief for all classes 
of tenants by reducing the rate of interest, 
abolition of damages on arrears of rent 
and facilitating the division of tenancies 
and distribution of rents, etc. 

The Assam Money Lenders^ (Amend* 
ment) Act, 194$ (Act YI of 1943. (June 
25, 1948) To amend the Assam Money 
Lenders’ Act, 1934 with a view to 
further talief to the debtors* 




Assam Finance Act, 1948 [Act 
VII of 1948). [July 9, 1943) To fix 
the rates st which agiicultural income 
ehall be taxed under the Assam Agri- 
cultural Income-tax Act, 1939. 

The Shillong [Attachment of SnlaHes) 
Act. 1943 [Act VIII of 1948). {July 2, 
1948) To amend the Eules tor the 
Administration of Justice in the British 
portion of Shillong, in order to secuie 
uniformity in the matter of attachment 
of salaries. 

The Assam Court of Wards (Amend- 
ment) Act, 1948 (Act IX of 1948). (July 
18, 1948) To amend the Bengal Court 
of Wards Act 1879 in its application to 
Assam, to make provisions of Section 
100 of the Court of Wards Act 1879 
applicable in respect of execution of 
decrees or orders passed by the High 
Court in regard to all pending suits or 
proceedings. 

The Assam Court of Wards (Dele- 
gation of Powers) Act, 1948 (Act X of 
1943). (July 18, 1948) To amend the 
Bengal Court of Wards Act 1879, in its 
application to Assam, in order to enable 
theOolleetor to delegate such of those 
powers as the Court approves to a 
Special Officer appointed to assist him 
in the management of the Estates under 
the Court of Wards. 

The Assam Legislative Chambers 
(Members* Emoluments) (Amendment) 
Act, 1948 (Act XI of 194^) (July IS, 
1943) Further to amend the Assam 
Legislative Chambers (Members’ Emo- 
Ihments) Act, 1938, in order to fix the 
daily allowance for members of the 
liegislature in accordance with the upper 
category of First Grade officers. 

xha Shillong (Execution of Decrees) 
Act, 1943. (Act XII of 194$) (September 
X4, 1940) To provide the Civil Courts 
having Jurisdiction over the British 
portion of Bhillong with the power 
to send decrees for execution to the Civil 
Courts having jurisdiction in the Khasi 
States, and also power to execute decrees 
sent to them for execution by the Civil 
Courts having jurisdiction in the Khasi 
States. 

Goverament or Smd 

The Bombay Entertainments Duty 
(Sind Amendment) Act, No, I of 1943 
[Match 28, 1943) -Increased the rate of 
entertainment duty to 25% of the pay- 
ment for admission and altered the me- 
thod of levy by prescribing recovery of 
the duty at 20% of the gross amount 
recmvedby l*he keeper of the entertainment. 

The Bombay Mnance [Sind Amend- 
ment) Afift, Mo, II of 1948 [March 26, 
1948 Incareaaisd the rate of ^elpotricty 
duty and discontinued certain exemption 


and increased the stamp duty on certain 
classes of instruments executed in the 
City of Karachi. 

The Batodero Municipality [Exten- 
sion of Term) Act, No. Ill of 1943 
(March 26, 1P45) ’.—Extended the term 
of the Eatodero Municipality by six 
months so as to allow time for holding 
the election. 

The Karachi Joint Water Board Act, 
No. IV of 1948 (March 26, 1943} Con- 
stituted a Joint Water Board, to imple- 
ment the Haleji Water Storage Scheme 
for supplying a permanent source of 
water to supplement the existing supply 
for the City of Karachi. 

The Bombay Weights and Measures 
[Sind Amendment) Act No. V of 1943 
[March 26, 1943) : — It made an enabling 
provision that a trader or agent in posse- 
ssion of a weight, measure or weighing 
or measuring instrument should be pre- 
sumed, until the contrary is proved, to have 
been in possession of it for use for trade. 

The Sind Consumption of Intoxicants 
Bestriction (Amendment) Act, No. VI of 
1948 (March 26,1943) : — Provided that 
appeals from the orders passed under 
section 21 by the Collector should lie to 
the Eevenue Commissioner and by the 
Assistant or Deputy Collector to the 
Collector. 

The Sind Opium Smoking [Amend- 
ment) Act, No. VII of 1948 [March 26, 
1948) : — Eemoved the limitation imposed 
by section 31 that the payment of re- 
wards for detection of offences under the 
Act should be made available out of the 
fines. 

The Bombay Village Sanitation [Sind 
Amendment) Act, No VIII of 1948 
[March 26, 1948) ; — Validated the no- 
minations by Government in certain"* 
cases where Uie nominations at the gene- 
ral elections were less than the seats 
allotted. 

The Hindu WomerCs Rights to Pro- 
perty [Sind Extension to Agricultural 
Land) Act, No. IX of 1948 (March 30, 
1948) Extended the provisions of the 
Hindu Women’s Eights to Property Act, 
1937, and the Hindu Women’s Eights to 
Property (Amendment) Act, 1938, to 
agricultural lands in the Province with 
retrospective effect restoring the presumed 
intention of the Legislature nullified by 
the Federal Court of India in their 
decision in case No. 1 of. 1941. 

The Bombay Land Revenue Code 
and the Government Occupants (Sind) 
Amendment Act No. X of 1948 (March 
80, 1948) Permitted the occupants to 
lease or mortgage their lands held by 
them on restricted tenure under the 
Land Eevenue Code or Gov%rffmeiil‘ 
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* Occupants (Sind) Act, 1938, for a period I 
not exceeding ten shears without the ! 
sanction of the Collector. » 

The Bombay Irrigation {Sind Amend- 1 
meni) Act, ATo. XI of 1948 {March 80, 
1948) .-—Postponed (i) the date for the i 
recovery of water-courses expenses without 
interest from the due date and (ii) the 
recovery of instalments towards such 
expenses without charging penal interest. 

The Sind Medical Practitioners* 
{Repeal) Act, No, XII of 1948 {April 8, 
1948) Repealed the Sind Medical Prac- 
titioners' Act, 1940, regulating the quali- 
teationa and providing for the registia- 
tion of practitioners of Indian systems 
of medicine. 

The Bombay Primary Education 
(Sind Amendment) Act, No, XIlI of 
1943 {April 8, 1943) Fixed the mini- 
mum age for admission to primary 
schools at six years ; 

Made it eligible lor ex-Ghairmen and 
ex- Presidents for election to the 
Provincial Board of Primary Education ; 

Prescribed some educational qualifica- 
tions for the representatives of women, 
'minorities and backward communities 
on the School Board ; 

Made some other unimportant changes 
in the Act of l923. 

The Sind Legislative Assembly Mem- 
bers^ Salaries and Allowances Act, No. 
XIV of 1948 {April 8, 1948) Supplied 
the omission of not providing for the 
return fare after the close of the session 
or meeting ; 

Put some limitations on the subsis- 
tence allowance during the peiiod of 
adjournment. 

The Sind Nurses, Midwives, Health 
Visitors and Dais Registration {Amend- 
ment) Act, No. XV of 1943 {April 8, 
1948) Substituted the expression 
“trained-dai” into “assistant midwife” 
and omitted the provision with respect 
to “nurse-dai.” 

Withdrew the application of the Act 
in certain areas ; and 

Made changes in the constitution of 
the Council, 

The Bombay Co-operative Societies 
{Sind Amendment) Act, No. XVI of 
1948 {Apnl 10, 1948) /—Introduced the 
definition of “Financing Bank” in the 
Act and provided inspection of books of 
societies by the Financing Banks; 

Made special provision for member- 
sMp of Resource Societies ; 

Made provision on the lines of the 
Arbitration Act empowering Registrar to 
modify or correct an award without 
afieeting the decision on the matter re- 
ferred to arbitration i . , 

^ve finality to certain orders passed 


by Government in appeal or revision ; 
and 

Gave arbitration awards or orders of 
liquidator status of a decree to enable 
to proceed against persons leaving British 
India and going to Indian States, 

Enabled the appointment of a single 
person to administer the affairs of a 
suspended society. 

The Sind {Police) Rifles Force Act, 
No. XVII of 1948 {April IS. 1948)%-^ 
Provided for the constitution of a force 
on a semi-military lines. 

The Cotton Ginning and Pressing 
Factories (Sind Amendment) Act, No. 
XVm of 1943 (April 18, 1943) Made 
it an ofience for admixture of cotton 
produce of two or more seasons. 

The Sind Agriculturists Relief {Amend- 
ment) Act No. XlX of 1943 {April 83, 
1943) Amended the definition of an 
‘agriculturist’ by increasing the limits of 
the qualifying holding ; Took away ‘the 
period of 90 days provided for application 
for amendment of a decree ana revived 
applications dismissed on that account. 
It provided for one right of appeal 
against order passed under section 13, 

The Bombay Ahkari {Sind Ammd- 
ment) Act No. XX oi 1943 {May IS, 
1943) Empowered Government to issue 
orders in respect of grant of licences 
and to revise orders passed by the 
Abkari Officers ; Made a provisioti similar 
to that contained in the Madras Prohi- 
bition Supplementary Act. 

The Sind Legislative Assembly {Pre- 
vention of Disqualification) (War Ser- 
vice) Act, No. XXI of 1943 {July 17, 
1948) ‘.—Provided that holding of oflSees 
certified by Governor to be oflficce con- 
cerned with the prosecution of the present 
war will not involve disqualification 
under section 69 of the Government of 
India Act, 1935, 

r The Temporary Postponement of 
Execution of Decrees and Orders Act^ 
No. XXn of 1948 {July IS, 1948} 
Provided that owing to large tracts of 
lands haying been damaged by fioods on 
the right bank of river Indus and culti- 
vation affected by Hur trouble and da- 
mage to croD by locusts execution of 
Civil court decrees and orders under the 
Co-operat ve Societies Act, 1925, be post- 
poned up to the 31st January, 1944, 

The Bombay Weights and Measures 
{Sind Second Amendment) Act, No. 
XX II I of 1943 {July 17, 19^3) Res- 
tricted within reasonable limita the scope 
of the presumption of possession for use 
for trade drawn under the Explanation 
added to secMon 34 by Sind Act No, V 
of 1943, 

The Bombay District Municipal and 
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Local Boards (Sind Amendment) Act, 
No, XXIV of 194B {July 17, 1943) 
Empowered the President or Vice-Presi- 
dent to call a meeting of a Committee 
when the Chairman of that committee 
was absent from the local limits for a 
period exceeding 15 days ; 

Empowered Government to invest a 
District Municipality with power to con- 
trol effectively the nuisance caused by 
milch cattle stables ; 

Removed certain restrictions on a 
town being declared as a notified area. 

The Special Commi8f>ioner*s Potoere 
Act, No, XXV of 194$ (July 17, 194$) 
Provided for the appointment of an offi- 
cer as Special Commissioner to maintain 
effective control of law and order in the 
Hur area after the withdrawal of mar- 
tial law and for investing that officer 
with the powers of a Commissioner under 
the Bombay District Police Act, 

The Bombay Local Boards (Sind 
Amendment) Act, No, XXVI of 194$ 
(July 17, 194$)' .‘—Empowered the local 
boards to contribute a sum not exceeding 
Rs. 300 in a year to the Wahf Admi- 
nistration Fund under the Mussalman 
Wakf Act No. XLII of 1923. 

Bills 

The Sind Money-Lenders Bill, No, 
VII of 194$) Provides fpr the regula- 
tion of money-lending transactions In 
the Province by registration and licen- 
sing of money-lenders and regulating 
the accounts. 

The Sind Alienaiion of Agricultural 
Land (Bestriction) Bill, No, XVIII of 
194$) Proposes to impose certain res- 
trictions on alienation of agricultural 
land with the object that small land- 
holders should preserve their holdings 
and that transfer of land from agricul- 
tural to non-agricultural classes should 
he restricted within certain limits. 

The Sind Bat Pest Bill, No, XX of 
194$ (published in Sind Government 
Gazette, dated June 17, 1943) .-—Proposes 
to carry out the operations of rat-killing 
in 'the Province for a period of five years 
to remove the evil of rat-pest. 

The Bombay Town Planning (Sind 
Amendment) Bill, No, XXVII of 1943 

S PuhUshed in Sind Government Gazette, 
hne 94, 194^; Proposes to remove 
certain defects In the Bombay Town 
Planning Act which came to notice in 
working of the Act. 

The Sind Deti Leti (Amendment) Bill, 
No, XXVm of 194$ (Published in Sind 
Government Gazette, June 24, 194$ 
Proposes to remove certain defects in the 
Bind Deti Leti Act observed in the 
working of the Act. 

The Bind HaUms and Voids Bill, 


No, XXIX of 194$ (Published in Sind 
Government Gazette, July 15, 1943) 
Provides for the registration of qualified 
Hakims and Vaids in the Province to 
raise the standard of practice in the 
Indian systems of medicine and forma- 
tion of a Council for that purpose. 

The Sind BolUWorm Bill No, XXX 
of 194$ (Published in Sind Government 
Gazette, August 19, 1943) Provides for 
the eradication of Boll-worm inseetpest 
causing damage to cotton crop in the 
Province. 

The City of Karachi Municipal 
(Amendment) Bill, No, XXXI of 194$ 
(Published in Sind Government Gazette, 
September IS, 194$) -.—Provides for re- 
ducing matter for publication in the 
Sind Government Gazette of quarterly 
accounts of the Karachi Municipal Cor- 
poration as a measure of economy. 

Government of Bombay 

The Bombay District Municipal Local 
Boards and Municipal Boroughs {Amende 
ment) Act, 1942 (Bom, XIX of 1942\ 
November 6, 1942 To remove the dead- 
lock resulting from the detention of 
presidents ana vice-presidents of certain 
local bodies in prison under the Defence 
of India Rules by empowering the 
Collector in such contingencies to 
authorise a member of the local body or 
I the Chief Officer to perform all functions 
of the President or Vice-Presidents. 

The life of the Act is up to April 1, 
1944. 

The Bombay Ferries (AmendmmI) Act, 
1942 (Bom, XXI of 1942), (December 2, 
1942 ) ‘To institute better control over 
vessels plying on any river, stream, creek, 
tank, lake or other collections of water 
affording passage for a vessel so as to 
prevent recurrence of accidents like 
the boating tragedy that occurred at Surat 
in August 1938 as far as possible. 

The Bombay Power Alcohol and Pe» 
troleum Act, 1942 (Bombay XXIII of 
1942), (December 17, 1942) : — ^To regulate 
the manufacture of power alcohol and for 
the admixture of power alcohol with petrol 
for nse as motor fuel in the Province of 
Bombay and for certain other purposes. 

The Coroners {Bombay Amendment) 
Act, 1942 (Bombay XXV of 1942), (Jan^ 
uary 4, 1948) To preclude inquests by 
the Coroner in cases of deaths resulting 
from enemy action as this procedure is 
likely to cause great inconvenience and 
delay in the disposal of bodies* 

The Bombay Small Holders Belief 
(Second Amendment) Act, 1942 (Bom, 
XKVI of 1942) [January $, 1948) To 
protect persons in the Defence Services 
of the Crown who cannot cultivate Ihnds 
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themselves from eviction on acconnt of 
subletting of the lands in contravention 
of the conditions of their respective 
leases. 

The Bombay Tenancy [Afnendmenf) 
Act, im (Bow. XXPlI oj 1942) 
(January 6, 1948) ’.^To safeguard the 
interests of persons in the Defence 
services of the Crown whether they be 
landlords or protected tenants. Section 
23 and Section 5, sub-section (2) (d) of 
the Bombay Tenancy Act, 1939. intended 
to safeguard the interest of protected 
tenants and landlords^ operate harshly 
against persons joining the military 
naval and air services of the Crown 
daring the War. 

The Bombay Land Improvement 
Scheme Act 1942 {Bom. XXVIII of 1942) 
{Jauuary 25, 194S) To provide for the 
making and execution of schemes relating 
to the construction of tanks, embank- 
ments and other works, the prohibition 
and control of grazing for the purpose 
of preservation of soil erosion, improve- 
ment of water supply and other matters 
in order thereby to protect and improve 
lands and crops in the Province of 
Bombay. 

The Bombay Co-operative Societies 
(Amendment) Act, 1942 {Bom. XXIX of 
1942) {February 11. 1943) To legalise 
fhe practice mentioned below. Members 
taking loans from salary earners’ co- 
operative societies sign an agreement 
authorising the oMcer disbursing the 
salary to deduct from it the amount of 
instalment due on the loan and to 
remit the amount deducted to the 
society. It is also usual, by the same 
agreement, to undertake not to revoke 
the authority thus given so long as any 
part of the loan and interest thereon 
remains unpaid. 

The Bombay Co-operative Societies 
Act, 1925, did not contain any provision 
in this behalf. 

The Bombay Cotton Control Act, 1942 
{Bom. XXX of 1942) {March 2, i$d8) 

To maintain the quality and reputation 
of the cotton grown in certain areas, and 
for that purpose in these areas, to fix 
the variety of cotton to be grown, to 
prohibit the cultivation of any variety of 
the prohibited variety of cotton with any 
other cotton and to prohibit or restrict 
the possession or use of, or trade in 
the prohibited variety of cotton, in the 
beat interest of ihe growers of cotton 
in these areas in the Province, the 
cotton trade and economic prosperity of 
l^e Province. 

1943 

fhe Bombay Rationing Preparatory 
Mdaitsres Act^ im (Bm* I of 194$). 


January 8, ms ) To provide for the 
(numbering of premises and collecting 
information about persons as measures 
preparatory to the rationing of articles 
or things essential to the life of the 
community. 

The City of Bombay Municipal 
{Amendment) Act, 1943 (Bom. It of 
1943). (March B, 1943) : — To invest the 
Municipality with the power to control 
the keeping and learmg of dogs on 
private premises by providing for licen- 
ing of dogs kept in the City, 

The Bombay Finance Act, 1943 {Bom. 
Ill of 3943) {March SO, 1948) To ex- 
tend the life of the Act of 19Ji by one 
more year. 

The Bombay Rent Restricton (Amend'- 
ment) Act, 1943 {Bom. IF of 1948) March 
80, 1943) To extend the life of the Act 
of 1939 by one more year. 

The Bombay Small Holders Relief 
(Amendment) Act, 1948 (Bom. V of 1948) 
March SO. 1948) : — ^To extend the life of 
the Act of 1938 by two more years. 

The Bombay Prevention of Prostitu- 
Hon (Amendment) Act, 1948 {Bom. V2I of 
1948) (May 6, 1948) I'o make landlo ds 
punishable for the repeated and continuous 
lettmg out of their premises to prostitutes 
and to enable the Police to clear specific 
areas efieutually. 

The City of Bombay Municipal Cor- 
poration (Extension of Term) (Amend- 
ment) Act, 1943, (Bom. Fill of 1948). 
{June 11, 1948) Ih extend the life of 
the Corporation for a further period of 
one year, ie. till the Ist April, 1945. 

(In view of Section 98 conditions in 
this province, no Bill has been introduced 
stnee November IS, 1943). 

Government of Madras 

The Madras City Municipal and 
District Municipalities (Amendment) 
Act, 1942, (Madras Act XXVII of 
1942). November 22, 1942) To empower 
the municipal executive authority to 
require owners of buildings to construct 
house drains not only where a public 
drain or outfall has actually been pro-* 
vided but also in oases where one is 
about to be provided or is in the process 
of construction. 

The Madras Hereditary Village- 
OMcers (Amendments Act, 1942 (Madras 
.Act XXVni€fl942) {November 22, 
1942 ) : — ^’I'o provide that the ^ ordinary 
presumption applicable to service inams 
namely, that they consist only of the 
assignment of revenue, should not extend 
to tnam lands actually in the possessioa 
of artisans on or after the 14th July, 
1942 that the nature of the tnam 
should be determined in case 
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with reference to the facts thereof Acb^ 194iB {Madras Act XXXVI of W4S) 
and that the minor heir to a village (December 30, 1942) To empower the 

artisan officer may sue at any time within Government to frame rules for the valu- 
three years from the date of attaining ation of Government and railway build- 
his majority* ings as well as of certain other buidings 

The Madras University (Fourth for the purpose of assessing them to pro- 
Amendment) Act, 1942 (Madras Act perty tax under the principal Acts. 
XXIX of 1942). {December 5. 1942) The Madras Cotton Control (Amend* 

To give power to the Syndicate of the ment) Act 1942 (Madras Act XXXVII 

University of Madras to continue to of 1942) (December 29, 1942) : — To 

recognise constituent colleges as such, enhance the penalty for certain offences 
notwithstanding their removal to places against the principal Act and to provide 
outside the limits of the University on for the custody and examination of 
account of the situation created by the cotton seized under that Act and for 

War* the destruction of ‘pulichai' cotton (a 

The Madras Prohibition (Amendment) prohibited variety) or of cotton mixed 
Act, 1942 {Madras Act XXX of 1942) with ‘pulichai’ cotton. 

(December 10, 1942) To enhance the The Madras Mumcipahties (Third 

maximum penalty for illicit distillation Amendment) Act, 1942 (Madras Act 
and distribution of liquor. XXXVIII of 1942) (January 29, 1948) 

The Madras City Police (Amendment To amend the principal Act with a view 
Act, 1942 (Madras Act XXXI of 1942) to remove the difficulties encountered in 
(December 7, 1942) : — To make Deputy working the Act and to improve 'the 
Oommissioners of Police exofficio Presi- municipal administration, 
denoy Magistrates for certain limited The Madras Sales of Motor Spirit 

purposes. Taxation {Amendment) Act, 194$ (Madras 

The Andhra University (Second Act I o"^ 1948) (January 9, 194$) : — ^To 
Amendment) Act, 1942 {Madras Act provide for the transfer of the adminia- 
XXXII of 1942i), (December 17, 1942) : — ti ation of the Madras Sales of Motor 
To make certain amendments to the An- Spirit Taxation Act, 1939, from the 
dhra University Act, 1925, for the pur- Land Revenue to the Commercial Taxes 
pose of removing difficulties experienced Department. 

in working the Act, The Madras Electricity Duty (Amend* 

The Madras University (Fifth ment) Act, 1948 (Madras Act II of 194$) 
^endment) Act, 1942 (Madras Act (January 22, 194$) To amend the 
XXXIII of 1942\, (December 17, 1942); — principal Act so as to bring it into strict 
To enable the Tice-Obaneellor of the accord with the provisions of section 
Madras University to hold elections to 154-A of the Government of India Act, 
University bodies in anticipation of 1^35. 

vacancies arising by efflux of time not Legal Practitioners (Madras 

earlier than two months from the date Amendment) Act, 1943 (Madras Act III 
arise. of 194$) (February 6, 194$) : — To em- 

/ A Motor Vehicles Taxation power the High Court to make an order 

Act, 1942 (Madras Act as to costs in cases of professional mis- 
XXXIV 0^ 1942) (December 12, 1942) conduct by legal practitioners and to 
To provwe that a person accused of a provide for the more effective suppression 
minor offence under the principal Act of the touting evil, 
may ^pear before the court by pleader The Madras Medical Registration 
instead m in person or may plead guilty (Amendment) Act, 1943 (Madras Act IV 
Of the offence by a letter addressed to of 1943), (February 1$, 194$) : — ^To pro- 
the court remitting at the same time vide for the constitution of an Executive 
sum specified by it. Committee of the Madras Medical Coun- 

The Madras Prohibition (Second cil, to raise the fee levied for registration 
Act, 1942 (Madras Act of medical practitioners from Rs. 15 to 
V of 1942) {December 28, 1942) Rs. 20, to levy a fee of Rs. 5 for the regis- 
^ exempt from the provisions of the tration of practitioners registered else- 
Madras Prohibition Act, 1937, troops and where in British India or for the regis- 
memo^Bm of medical and other staffs tration of a registered practitioner under 
artaonect to them, who are stationed in, a new name and to define the functions 
or pass through prohibition areas, as well of a Committee of the Council while 
? keepers and others duly em- making an enquiry under thh principal 
supply liquor and intoxicating Act. 

Presidency Towns Insolvency 
^ {Mfadras Amendment) Act, 194$ {Madras 

net MumcipaUtim {Second^ Amendment) Act V of 194^) ^Fehruarp 18, 1948):-*^ 
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Official Assignee and his ^ for the temporary discharge of iunalioi 
establishment part of the^ staff of the * who have been detained under the pro- 
Iligh Court and to authorize the transfer | visions of section 7 or 10 of the princi- 
to the account of the Provincial Govern* pal Act when such discharge is necessary 
ment of all moneys likely to be surplus i in the interest of the health of the 
in the hands of the Official Assignee lunatics* 

without impairing in any way the rights ' The Madras Local Boards (Amend- 
of peisons having claims against those ment) Act mS Madras Act XIII of 

^ specific 

Ihe Madras District Municipalities provision in section 63 of the principal 
(Amendment) Act, 194$ (Madras Act VI Act for the resumption of control over 
of IMS). {February 22, To amend j endowments which have been transferred 

section 84 (1) of the principal Act so as . to district boards under that section and 
to enable municipal councils to levy the , also to provide that the rent value of lands 
property tax on lands used exclusively in proprietary estates should be fixed 
for agricultural purposes at a rate higher j once in three years, 
than that at which property tax is levied I The Madnapalle Tuberculosis Sana- 

by them on buildings. tonum {Regulation rf BuHdings) Act^ 

The Madras Court of Small Causes 1943 (Madras Act XIV of 19i$ ). (June 
(Validation of Proceedings) Act, 194$ 27^ 19iS ) : — ^To provide for the control 

(Madras Act VII of 194$), (February 28, j of the construction of buildings in the 
194$) To validate the proceedings and , neighbourhood of the Tuberculosis Sana- 
acts of the Couit of Small Causes of torium at Madanapalle, and for the ex- 
Madras during the period from the 13th elusion, modification or restriction of 
April, 1942 to the 13th June. 1942 (both enactments relating to public health 
days inclusive) when the Court was from or in such neighbourhood, 
located outside the Presidency-town of The Madras Agriculturists Relief 

Madras. (Amendment) Act, 194$ (Madras Act XV 

The Madras Finance Act, 1943 (Mad- of 1948 {August 4, 1943) To validate 
ras Act, VIII of 194$), (March 14, certain rules under the Act enabling 
1948) To reduce the General Sales Tax the parties concerned to apply to the 
payable for the year 1943*44. The Act court for a declaration of the amount of 
has since been repealed by the Madras the debt as scaled down due by the 
Finance (No. 2) Act, 1943. debtor and to prefer an appeal against 

The Madras Debt Conciliation ( Amend- such declaration and certain orders of 

ment) Act 1948 (Madras Act IX of 194$) the court. 

(March 12, 1948) To piovide that where The Madras Stamp (Increase of 

a creditor does not fuinish to the Debt Duties) Act, 1943 (Madras Act XVI of 
Conciliation Board a statement of the 1948 (September 22, 1948 ) To in- 
debt due to him by a debtor as required crease the taxation leviable in this Pro- 
by section 10 (1), the debt itself is not vince as an anti-infiationary measure 
discharged but that the creditor should The stamp duty irayble has been dou- 
challenge the accuiacy of the particulars bled in the case of certain instruments 
as to the debt given in the debtor’s which are exclusively or principally 
application, connected with business and raised by 

The Annamalai University (Amend- fifty per cent in certain other cases. 
ment) Act, 1948 (Madras Act X of 1948) The Madras Finance {No, 2) Act, 

(May 8, 1948) amend the princi- 194$ (Madras Act XVII of 1943 ) 

S al Act so as to enable the Yice-Chaiice- (September 8, 194$ ) : — (i) To amend 

or to hold anticipatory elections to the Madras Betting Ita Act, 1935, so 
University bodies not earlier than two as to raise the maximum of the to- 
months from the date of their reconsti- talizator tax and the tax on bets made 
tution. with bookmakers from 4 and GJ per 

The Madras City Municipal (Amend- cent ; and (li) to amend the Madras 

ment) Act 1948 (Madras Act XI of General Sales Tax Act, 1939, with effect 
1948), (June 8, 1948) To amend section from 1-10*1943, so as to restore the 
91 of the principal Act so as to prohibit original rate of Es. 5 a month in the 
the Corporation of Madras from con- case of dealers whose turnover is between 
sidering any proposals for the amend- Es. 10,000 and Es. 20,(XX3 and to raise 
ment of the establishment schedule of the rate to 1 per cent of the turnover 
the Corporation of Madras except at where it exceeds R8. 20,(^, 
the instance of its Oommissioner. The Madras Irrigation Works (Re- 

The Indian Lunacy (Madras Amend- pairs, Improvement and Construction) Act 
meni) Act, 1948 (Madras Act XII of 194M (Madras Act XV JH of 194$) 
1948), (May 17, 1948} -To provide also (September 29, 1948) To authorize the 
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Government to repair and improve any 
existing irrigation works and to construct 
new inigation works on private lands 
(the cost being met by the Government 
in the first instance and recovered later 
from the peison concerned) and also to 
supply water from Government irriga- 
tion works and to charge fees for such 
supply. 

The Madras Pawnbrokers Bill, 1940 : — 
To regulate and control the business of 
pawnbrokers in the province of Madras. 

The Madras Village Panchayats Bill 
1940 :—To make better provision in 
a separate enactment for the administra- 
tion of village affairs by panchayats. 

The Madras Local Boards {Second 
Amendment) Bill^ 1941 To remove 
panchayats from the scope of the Madras 
Local Boards Act, 1920 and confine the 
operation of the Act to distiict boards 
and to make certain other amendments 
to the Act either for the purpose of 
removing certain difficulties encountered 
in working the Act or for the purpose 
of improving the administration of 
district boards. 

The Madias Industrial Dispute Bill 
1942) To make provision for the pro- 
motion of peaceful and amicable settle- 
ment of Industrial disputes by concilia* 
tion and aibitiation. 

The Criminal Tribes {Madras Amend- 
ment) Bill 194B) To make certain 
amendments to the Criminal Tiibes Act, 
19iJ4, which are considered necessary by 
the experience gained so far in the 
working of the Act and to liberalize the 
provisions of the Act wherever possible. 

The Madras E^triction of Babitual 
Offenders Bill, 1948 To provide for the 
application of the provisions of the 
Criminal Tribes Act, 1924, to individual 
habitual offenders, so that where neces- 
sary, restrictions may be placed on the 
movements of such offenders or a duty 
laid on them to notify their residences, 
etc., as provided in that Act. 

The Madras Co-operative Societies 
[Amendment) Bill, 1943 To amend the 
principal Act with a view to facilitate 
the recovery of sums due to co-operative 
societies in Orissa from members of such 
societies residing in this Province. 

The Madras Proprietory Estates* 
Village Service and Hereditary Village- 
officers {Amendment) Bill, 1943 To allow 
the minor, registered as heir to a village- 
officer under the two principal Acts, a 
period of five years from the termination 
of his war service to qualify himself for 
the office* 

The Tamharam Tuberculosis Sana- 
ionum {Eegulation of Building) Bill, 
T943>^To provide for the control of 


the construction of buildings in the 
neighbourhood of the Tuberculosis Sana- 
torium at Tamharam, and for the 
exclusion, modification or restriction of 
enactments relating to public health from 
or in such neighbourhood. 

The Annamalai University (Second 
Amendment) Bill, 1943 To amend the 
principal Act so as to secure the more 
efficient woiking of the Act, the main 
charges being abolition of the Academic 
Council, alteration of the constitution of 
the Senate so as to make it a more 
representative body, grant of effective 
powers to the Vice-Chancellor, etc. 

The Madras Public Health (Amend- 
ment) Billf 1943 : — ^'io amend the Madras 
Public Health Act, 1939, for the purpose 
of making separate provision for the 
treatment and control of leprosy, which 
is now regulated, along with other infec- 
tious diseases, by the provisions of 
Chapter VII of the Act. 

The Madras Estates Land (Tempo- 
rary Amendment) Bill, 1948 \ — pro- 
vide for the temporary assignment, sub- 
ject to certain conditions, of waste lands 
situated in estates for periods ranging 
from B to 5 years for the cultivation of 
food crops during the present emergency. 

The Andhra University (Amendment) 
Bill, 1948 To remove file prohibition 
imposed by Section 26 (c) of the Andhra 
University (Second Amendment) Act, 
1942, in the cftse of vacancies in seats 
on the Syndicate and the Finance Com- 
mittee to which nominations are made 
by the Chancellor. 

The Madras University (Amendment^ 
Bill, 1943 :~To enable the Madras Uni- 
veisity to institute, maintain and manage 
colleges and laboiatories of its own out- 
side the limits of the University and to 
confer degrees and other academic dis- 
tinctions on students who have perused 
approved courses of study in such col- 
leges and laboratories and passed the 
prescribed examinations. 

Govt of United Provinces 

The United Provinces Tenancy (Amend- 
ment) Act, 1949, (December 4, 1948) 

To remove the hardship felt by the 
smaller landlords, permanent tenure 
holders and under-proprietors on joining 
the military, naval or air services of the 
Crown by not being able to let out 
their khudkasht without allowing the 
tenants to require hereditary rights. 

The United Provinces Famine Belief 
Fund (Amendment) Act, 1943, (January 
88, 1948) To provide that if in the 
subsequent year the balance in the 
Famine Belief Fund has reached the 
limit of 55 lakhs, the deSeiency ooenrxing 
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in the previous year need not be made 
good. 

The United Provinces District Boards 
[Amendment) Act, 1943, (February 26, 
1943)*, — ^To enable the district boards 
suffering considerable decrease in the 
income from local rate to increase the 
local rate* 

The Court Fees (United Provinces) 
(Amendment) Act, 1943, (March 2, 
To delete the provision made by 
the Court Fees (United Provinces Amend- 
ment) Act 1941, for the fees to be paid 
in the United Provinces in respect of 
certain applications and appeals under 
the Motor Vehicles Act. 1939 {IV of 
1939) as the Motor Vehicles (Amend- 
ment) Act, 1942, (XS of 1942) overrode 
the provisions of Clause (b) of Section 8 
of the Court Fees (United Provinces 
Amendment) Act, 1941* 

The United Provinces Tenancy (Amende 
ment) Act, 1943, (April 8, 1943) To 
remove the difhculties felt by persons in 
the military, naval or air services of the 
Crown bolding land jointly with others 
in sub-letting of holdings and to exempt 
such persons from the penalty provided 
for in Bub-Section (1) or Section 171 of 
the U. P. Tenancy Act, 1939. 

The United Provinces Tenancy {/Se- 
cond Amendment) Act, 1943, (April 7, 
1943) To allow Government to fix 
from time to time the sale price of re- 
ceipt books kept for sale to land-holders 
for use in granting receipts for every 
payment made to them on account of 
rents of sayars, at a late not exceeding 
the cost of production. 

The United Provinces Maintenance 
and Bestoration of Order (Indemnity) 
Act, 1943, (April 9, 1943) To protect 
Government servants who in connection 
with the movement designed to paralyse 
Government launched by the Congress 
party in August, 1942, were obliged, in 
some instances, by the imperative need 
of restoring order in the interests of the 
defence of India, to take measures not 
covered by a provision of law. 

The United Provinces Entertainment 
and Betting Tax (War Surcharge) Act, 
1943, (July 7, 1948) To empower Govern- 
ment to impose a surcharge to a maxi- 
mum of one hundred per cent on the 
present rate of tax to check infiatlonary 
tendencies. 

The Court Fees (United Provinces 
Amendment) Act, 1943, (July S, 1943) : — 
To enable Government to impose a sur- 
charge of approximately 25% on all court 
fees leviable under the Court Fees Act 
(VII of 1870) with a view to combat 
infiatidn. 

The Indian Stamp (United Provinces 
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Amendment) Act, 1943, (July 18, 1943) 

To enable Government to impose a sur- 
charge of approximately 25 per cent on 
all stamp duties leviable under the Indian 
Stamp Act (II of 1899) with a view to 
combat iufiation. 

United Provinces Encumbered Estates 
(Amendment) Act, 1943, (September 7, 
1948) Empowering the Commissioners 
instead of the Board of He venue to de- 
cide the appeals under the United Pro- 
vinces Encumbered Estates Act, 1934. 
with a view to expedite the disposal of 
cases under the Act and to enable the 
Board to correct mistakes, etc., in the 
liquidation awards declared final by the 
Colkctora. 

Government of Central Provinces 
and Berar 

From November 1, 1942, to September 30, 
1943 

The Berar Land Bevenue Code (Amende 
ment) Act, 1942, (I of 1948), (December 
29, 1942) To extend the term of “settle- 
ment” in Berar from 40 years to 45 years 
so as to avoid the necessity of starting 
settlement operations during the present 
period. 

The Central Provinces and Berar 
Postponement of General Elections to 
, Local Bmrds (Amendment) Act, 1942, 
(EV of 1942). (December 31( 1942) To 
provide for the postponement of General 
Elections to Local Boards untill the 
termination of the present war and for 
such period thereafter as the Provincial 
Government may, by notification, direct. 

The Central Provinces and Berar 
Postponement of Elections (Municipal 
Committeps and Notified Area CommU 
ttees) (Amendment Act, 1942, (XVI of 
1942), (December 31, 1942) : — To provide 
for the poBtponment of General Elections 
in Urban areas until the termination of 
the present war and for such period 
thereafter as the Provincial Government 
may, by notification direct. 

Government of Bihar 

The Bihar Murddpnl (Temporary 
Extension of Term of Office), Act, 1942, 
(Bihar Act IX of 1942, (November 26, 
1942) To secure power to postpone for 
the duration of the war all general 
elections in municipalities by extending 
the term of office of municipal com- 
missioners and other officers of muni- 
cipalities. 

The Bihar Public Demands Recovery 
(Amendment) Act, 1943, (Bihar Act I of 
1948), (March 11, 1948) :--To provide for 
the recovery . as a public demand of 
arrear dues payable under the Dehri*- 
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Sasaram Electrification Scheme and 
Dehri-Sasaram LUt Irrigation Scheme. 

The Bihar Refund of Cess (Amend- 
ment) Act, 1943, (Bihar Act 11 of 1948), 
(March 12, 1943) -To allow retunds of 
cess to landloids m respect of rents 
reduced under the Bihar Tenancy Act, 
1885, the Ohamparan Agrarian (Amend- 
ment) Act, 19'J8, the Kosi Diara (Reduc- 
tion of Settled Rents) Act, 19^9, and the 
Cess Act, 1880, where the effect of the 
operation of these Acts has been ^ to 
reduce the *. money rent of a holding 
below the figure that was adopted as the 
basis of the last cess revaluation of the 
estate. 

The Bihar Maintenance and Restora- 
tion of Order (Indemnity) Act, 1943, 
(Bihar Act III of 1948), (April 9, 
1943) :--To afford protection to officers 
of (Government who were, during the 
civil distuibances of August, 1942, 
obliged by the imperative need of restor- 
ing order, in the interests of the defence 
of India, to take measures not covered 
by a provision of law. 

The Bihar Sugar Factories Control 
(Amendment) Act 1943, {Bihar Act IV of 
1948 ), July 16, 1948 ) To give 
statutory recognition to the sugarcane 
varieties advisory Committee and to 
empower Government to declare that 
particular varieties of plant cane or ratoon 
cane are unsuitable for use by factories 
in specified areas. 

The Patna City Muncipality (Emer- 
gency Assessment and Recovery of 
Taxes) Act 1943, (Bihar Act V of 
1$48), (August 6, 1943) To remove the 
difficulties caused by the destruction dur- 
ing the civil distuibances of August, 1942, 
of a part of the records of the Patna 
City Municipality, by empowering munici- 
pal com mission era to reconstruct both the 
arrear and current demands in a suit- 
able manner. 

The Bihar Village Collective Respon- 
sibility Act, 1943, (Bihar Act VI of 
1943 ), (August 17, 1943) To give 
statutory recognition to the organisa- 
tion of village patrols acting under head- 
men appointed by the District Magistrate 
for the guarding of lines of communica- 
tions and Government property which 
were extensively damaged during the 
civil disturbances of August, 1942. 

The Bihar Criminl Law (Industrial 
Areas), Amendment Act 1943, (Bihar 
Act VII of 1943}, (September 1, 1948 
To check the thefts of certain articles, 


particularly iron and steel, from minesi 
railways and other industrial places 
which have ^become very fcommon^ in 
Bihar. 

Govt, of N. W. F. Province 

The N,-W, F* P* Motor Vehicles 
Taxation (Amendment) Act, 1948, (August 
IS, 1943). (B.^ Assent August 26, 

1943 ) To authorise the Provincial 
Government to prescribe the form of 
token and for the issue thereof anjd their 
duplicates. 

The N.-W* F, P, Village Council 
(Amendment) Act, 1943, (Auguht IS, 1943), 
(H, Efs Assent August 26, 1943) : — 
To authorise the Provincial Government 
to extend the life of village councils 
and the terra of office of councillors. 

The N,- W, F, P. Pre-emption (Amend- 
rnsni) Act, 1943, (August 18, 1943), 
( if. Efs Assent August 26, 1943) 

To bring the N.-W. F. P. Pre-emption 
Act into line with the N.-W. F. P, Mu- 
slim Personl Law (Shariat) Application 
Act 1935. 

The N*-W, P. P. War Services (Ex- 
emption from (Disqualification) Act, 
1943, (August 18, 1943), (H, Efs 

Assent August 26, 1943 To re-enact 
and consolidate the N.-W. F. P. War 
Services (Exemption from disqualifica- 
tion) Act, 1940, and the N.-W. F. P. 
War Services Exemption from disquali- 
fication) Ordinance 1943. 

The N,-W, F. P. Legislative Assem- 
bly Speaker's and Deputy Speaker's 
Salaries (Amendment) Act, 1943, Au- 
(gust IS, 1 943), (H, EJs Asseiit August 
26, 1943) To increase the salaries of 
Speaker and Deputy Speaker, 

The N, W, F, P, Ministers^ Salaries 
(Amendment) Act, 1943, (August 
18, 1943>, (H.EJs Assent August 26, 
1943) To increase the salaries of the 
Hon’ble the Chief Minister and Hon’ble 
Ministers and to provide suitable convey- 
ances for them at Government cost. 

The N. W* P. P. Legislative Ass- 
embly (Members^ Allowances) (Amendment) 
Act, 1943, (August 27, 1943), (B, P.»s 
Assent September 12, 1943) : — To in- 
crease the amount of daily allowances 
admissible to the Members of the N. W. 
F. P. Legislative Assembly. 

The Bf W, F, P. Trade Employees 
Bill Introduced on August 18, 1943, 
and circulated for eliciting public 
opinion. 
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Gandhiji’s Letters to Wavell 

‘*Quit India’* Stand Explained 

“The Ooii|re88 and I are wholly innocent of the chari 2 ;e 8 brought against U8” 
says Gandhiju in a letter to H. E. Lord Wavell, dated, February 17, 1944, in which 
Gandhiil asked for an impartial tribunal to enquire into the charges made by the 
Government. 

Warning the British in high places against eelf-satisf action at the present 
state of affairs, Gandhiji says : “Promises for the future are valueless. Present 
performance is the need of the moment if a bloodier war is to be avoided in the 
future. Therefore, real war effort must mean satisfaction of India's demands.” 

In his last letter to the Viceroy, dated April 9, replying to the Viceroy’s letter 
in which Lord Wavell called upon the Oongress to abandon non-co-operation, 
Gandhiji says : ‘T agree with you that whilst you hold the views expressed in 
your letter under reply the proper place for one like me is Government’s prison, 
and unless there is a change of heart, view and policy on the part of Government, 
I am content to remain your prisoner.” 

The correspondence between Gandhiji and the Viceroy, which took place in 
February, March and April 1944, was released for publication in the month of June, 

Text of Correspondence 

Gakohiji’s Demand for Impartial Tribunal 

The following is the text of the correspondence : 

Detention Camp. Feb, 17. 1944. 

Dear friend, 

Although I have not had the pleasure of meeting you, I address you on 
purpose as 'Dear friend,’ I am looked upon by the representatives of the British 
Government as a great, if not the greatest enemy of the Biitish. Since I regard 
myself as a friend and servant of humanity including the British, in token of 
my goodwill I call you, the foremost representative of the British in India, ‘my 
friend,’ 

I have received, in common with some others, a notice informing for the first 
time why I am detained, and conferring on me the right of representation against 
my detention. I have duly sent my reply, but I have as yet heard nothing from 
the Government, A reminder too has gone after a wait of thirteen days. 

I have said some only have received notices, because, out of six of us in this 
camp, only three have received them, I presume that all will receive them in due 
course. But my mind is filled with the suspicion that the notices have been sent 
as a matter of form only, and not with any intention to do Justice. £ do not wish 
to burden this letter with argument. I repeat what I said in the correspondence 
with your predecessor, that the Congress and I are wholly innocent of the charges 
brought against ua. Nothing but an impartial tribunal to investigate the 

Government case, and the Congress case against the Government, will bring out 
the truth. 

“Sblf-Satisfaotion Bodes III” 

The speeches recently made on behalf of the Government in the Assembly on 
the release motion, and the gagging order on Shri. Sarojmi Devi, I consider to be 
playing with fire. I distinguish between defeat of Japanese arms and Allied victory. 
The latter must carry with it the deliverance of India from the foreign yoke. The 
spirit of India demands complete freedom from all foreign dominance and would 
therefore resist Japanese yoke fqually with British or any other. The Oongress 

represents that spirit in full measure. It has grown to be an institution whose 

roots have gone deep down into the Indian soil. I was, therefore, staggered to 
read that the Government were satisfied with things as they were going. Had they 
not got from among the Indian people the men and money they wanted ? Was 

not the Government machinery running smooth ? This self-satisfaction bodes ill 
for Britain, India and the world if it does not quickly give place to a searching of 
hearts in British high places. 

Promises for the future are valueless in the face of the world struggle in 
which the fortunes of all nations and therefore, of the whole of humanity are 
involved* Present performance is the peremptory need of the moment if the war 
is to end in wnrld peace and not be a preparation for another war bloodier than, 
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the present, if Indeed, there can be a bloodier one. Therefore, real war effort must 
mean satisfaction of India’s demand. “Quit India” only gives vivid expression 
to that demand, and has not the sinister and poisonous meaning attributed to it 
without warrant by the Government of India. The expression is charged with the 
friendliest feeling for Britain in terms of the whole of humanity. 

I have done. I thought that, if I claim to be a friend of the British, as I do, 
nothing should deter me from sharing my deepest thoughts with you. It is no 
pleasure for me to be in this camp, where all my creature comforts are supplied 
without any effort on my part, when I know that millions outside are starving for 
want of food. But I should feel utterly helpless if I went out and missed the 
food by which alone living becomes worth-while. 

I am, yours sincerely, 

M, K. Gandhi. 


Viceroy’s Better 

Viceroy’s Camp, India. 

Nagpur, 25th. Feb. 1944. 

Dear Mr* Gandhi, 

I thank you for your letter of February 17th. You will by now have received 
the reply to vour representation. 1 am sorry to hear that three of those in the 
Aga Khan’s Palace have not received notices. This will be looked into at once. 

I expect you have seen in the papers reports of the speech I made to the 
Legislature on the same Say on which you wrote that letter. This states my point 
of view and I need not repeat what I said then. I enclose a copy for your con- 
venience if you wish to read it. 

I take this opportunity to express to you deep sympathy from my wife and 
myself at the death of Mrs. Gandhi. We understand what this loss must mean to 
you after so many years of companionship. 

Yours sincerely. 

Sd, Wavell, 


Oandhi]i*8 Reply 
Tribute to Bhri Kastueba 

Detention Camp. March 9. 1944. 

Dear friend, 

I must thank you for your prompt reply to my letter of 17fch, February. 
At the outset I send you and Lady Wavell my thanks for your kind condolences 
on the death of my wife. Though for her sake I have welcomed her death as 
bringing freedom from living agony, I feel the^loss more than i had thought I 
should. We were a couple outside the ordinary. It was in 1906 that, by mutual 
consent find after unconscious trials, we definitely adopted self-restraint as a rule 
of life. To my great joy this knit us together as never before. We ceased to be 
two different entities. Without my wishing it, she chose to lose herself in me. 
The result was she became truly my better half. She was a woman always of 
very strong will which in our early days I used to mistake for obstinacy. But 
that strong will enabled her to become, quite unwittingly, my teacher in the art 
and practice of non-violent non-co-operation. The practice began with my own 
family. When I introduced it in 1906 in the political field it came to be known 
by the more comprehensive and specially coined name of Satyagraha. When the 
course of Indian imprisonments commenced in South Africa, Shri Kasturba was 
among the civil resisters. She went through greater physical trials than I. 
Although she had gone through several imprisonments, she did not take kindly to 
the present incarceration during which all creature comforts were at her disposal. 
My arrest simultaneously with that of many others and her own immediately 
following, gave her a great shock and embittered her. She was wholly unprepared 
for my arrest. I had assured her that the Government trusted my non-violence 
and would not arrest me unless 1 courted arrest myself. Indeed, the nervous 
shock was so great that after her arrest she developed violent diarrhoea and, but 
for the attention that Dr, Sushila Nayar, who was arrested at the pme time as the 
deceased, was able to give her, she might have died before joining me in this 
detention camp, where my presence soothed her* and the diarrhoea stopped without 
any further medicament. Not so the bitterness. It led to fretfulness ending in 
painfully slow dissolution of the body, • r t t 

(2) In the light of the foregoing 'you will perhaps understand the pain I felt 
when I read in the papers the statement made on behalf of the Government, which 
1 hold was an unfortunate departure from truth regarding her who was pr^ious 
to me beyond measure. I ask you please to send for and read the .complaint m 
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the matter which I have forwarded to the Additional Secretary to the Government 
of India (Home Department). Truth is said to be the first and the heaviest casualty 
in war. How I wish in this war it could be otherwise in the case of the Allied 
!Po wers* 

i8) I now come to your address, which you delivered before the Legislature 
and of which you have kindly sent me a copy. When the newspapers containing 
the address were received, I was by the bedside of the deceased, bhri Mirabai read 
to me the Associated Press report, But my mind was elsewhere. Therefore, the 
receipt of yofur speech in a handy form was most welcome I have now read it 
with all the attention it deserves. Having gone through it, I feel drawn to offtir a 
few remarks, all the more so as you have observed that the views expressed by you 
need not be regarded as final. May this letter lead to a reshaping of some 

of them, middle of page two you speak of the welfare of the “Indian 

peoples.” I have seen in some Viceregal pronouncements the inhabitants of India 
being referred to as the people of India. Are the two expressions synonymous ? 

‘ Beitish Policy and “Quit India” demand 

(5) At page 13, referring to the attainment of self-government by India, you 
say, “I am absolutely convinced not only that the above represents the genuine 
desire of the British people, but that they wish to see an early realisation of it. 
It is qualified only at present by an absolute determination to let nothing stand in 
the way of the earliest possible defeat of Germany and Japan ; and by a resolve to 
see that in the solution of the constitutional problem full account is taken of the 
interests of those who have loyally supported us in the war and at all other 
times— the soldiers who have served the common cause ; the people who have 
worked with us ; the Rulers and the populations of the States to whom we are 
pledged ; the minorities who have trusted us to see that they get a fair deal . ... 
But until the two main Indian parties at least can come to terms, I do not see 
any immediate hope of progress.” Without reasoning it out, I venture to give my 
paraphrase of your pronouncement. “We, the British, shall stand the Indian 
soldier, whom we have brought into being and trained for consolidating our rule 
and position in India, and who, by experience, we have found can eflfectively help 
us in our wars against other nations. We shall also stand by the Rulers of the 
Indian States, many of whom are our creation and all of whom owe their present 
position to us, even when these Rulers curb or actually crush the spirit of the 
people whom they rule. Similarly shall we stand by the minorities whom we too 
have encouraged and used againsi the vast majority when the latter have at all 
attempted to resist our role. It makes no difference that the majority seek to 
replace it by a rule of the will of the people of India taken as a whole. And in 
no ease will we transfer power unless Hindus and Muslima come to us with an 
agreement wmong themselves ” The position taken up in the paragraph quoted and 
interpreted is no new thing. 1 regard the situation thus envisaged as hopeless, 
ahd I clam in this to represent the thought of the man in the street. Out of the 
of this hopelessness was born the anguished cry of “Quit India.” 

I see happening in this country day after day provides a complete vindica- 
tion of the “Quit India” formula as defined by me in my considered writings. 

(p) I read your speech that you do not regard the sponsors of the 

formula of Quit India” as outcasts to be shunned by society. You believe them 
to be high-minded persons. Then, treat them as such and trust their interpretation 
of their own formula and you cannot go wrong. 


ms Ar. j , WiTTOBAWAL OF AUGUST EESOLUTION 

(7) After developing the Cripps offer you have said at page 16 in the middle 

paragraph The demand for release of those leaders who are in detention is an 

utterly barren one un^ there is some sign on their part of willingness to co-operate. 
It needs no consultation with any one or anything but their own conscience for 
anyone of those under detention to decide whether he will withdraw from the 

Quit India ^solution and the policy which had tragic consequences and will 
co-operate in the great tasks ahead.” Then again, reverting to the same subject 
m on ^69 S and 20 : “I’toe is an imi»rtant element wbieh sfanTs aloof • 
I recognise how much ability and high-mindeduess it contains ; but I deplore its 
present Mhoy and methods as barren and unpractical. I should like to have the 
IndlS^«°ltB present and the future problems of 

P*rt in the present 

Government of India, they may stilf be able to assist in cQusiderin^ future pro% 
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bleins. But I eee no reason to release those responsible for the deolaration of 
August 8^1 1942| until I am convinced that the policy of non-co-operation and 
even of obstruction has been withdrawn —not in sackcloth and ashes, that helps no 
one — but in recognition of a mistaken and unprofitable policy,” 

“Put Me Tn Touch With Woeking Committee” 

( 8 ) I am surprised that you, an eminent soldier and man of aflTairs, should 
hold such an opinion* How can the withdrawal of a resolution, arrived at jointly 
by hundreds of men and women after much debating and careful consideration, 
be a matter of individual conscience ? A resolution jointly undertaken can be 
honourably, conscientiously and properly withdrawn only after joint discussion and 
deliberation. Individual conscience may come into play after this neoessaiy step, 
not before. Is a prisoner ever free to exercise bis conscience ? Is it just and 
proper to expect him to do so ? 

(9) Again, you recognise “much ability and high-mindedness” in those who 
represent the Congress organisation and then deplore their present policy and 
methods as "barren and unpractical.” Does not the second statement cancel Hxe 
first ? Able and high-minded men may come to erroneous decisions, but I have 
not before heard such people’s policy and methods being described as “barren and 
unpractical,” Is it not up to you to discuss the pros and cons of their policy with 
them before pronouncing judgment, specially when they are also admittedly 
representatives of millions of their people ? Does it become an all-powerful 
Government to be afraid of the consequences of releasing unarmed men and women 
with a backing only of men and women equally unarmed and even pledged to 
non-violence ? Moreover, why should you hesitate to put me in touch with the 
Working Committee members so as to enable me to know their minds and 
reactions ? 

(10) Then you have talked of the “tragic consequences” of the ‘Quit India’ 
resolution. I have said enough in my reply to the Government pamphlet “Congress 
Responsibility etc.” combating the charge that the Congress was responsible for 
those conaequeuces. I commend the pamphlet and my reply to your attention, 
if you have not already seen them. Here I would just like to emphasise what I 
have already said. Had Government stayed action till they had studied my 
speeches and those of the members of the Working Committee history would have 
been written differently. 

(11) You have made much of the fact that your Executive Council is 
predominantly Indian. Surely, their being Indians no more makes them repregenta- 
tives of India than non-Indians. Conversely, it is* quite conceivable that a non- 
Indian may be a true representative of India if he is elected by the vote of the 
Indian people. It would give no satisfaction even if the head of the Indian 
Government was a distinguished Indian not chosen by the free vote of the people. 

Indian Soldiees Not “Volunteers” 

(12) Even you, I am sorry, have fallen into the common error of describing 
the Indian forces as having been recruited by “voluntary enlistment.” A person 
who takes to soldiering as a profession will enlist himself whatever he gets Ms 
market wage. Voluntary enlistment has come to bear by association a meaning 
much higher than that which attaches to an enlistment like that of the Indian 
soldier. Were those who carried out the orders at the Jallianwala massacre 
volunteers ? The very Indian soldiers who have been taken out of India and are 
showing unexampled bravery will be ready to point their rifles unerringly at their 
own countrymen at the orders of the British Government, their employers. Will 
they deserve the 'honourable name of volunteers ? 

Viceroy Invited To Meet Detained Leaders 

(13) You are flying all over India. You have not hesitated to go among the 
skeletons of Bengal. May I suggest an interruption in your scheduled flights and 
descent upon Ahmtdnagar and the Aga Khan’s Palace in order to probe the hearts 
of your captives ? We are all friends of the British, however much we may 
criticise the British Government and system in India. If you can but trust, you « 
will And us to be the greatest helpers in the fight against Nazism, Fascism, 
Japanism and the like. 

(14) Now I revert to your letter of the 25th February. Shrl Mirabai and I 
have received relies to our representations. The remaining inmates have received 
their notices. The reply received by me I regard as a mockery, the one received 
by Bhri Mirabai as an insult. According to the report of the Home Member’^ 
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answer to a question in the Central Aseeinbly, the replies received by us seem to 
be no replies. He is reported to have said that the stage *‘for the review of the 
cases had not yet arrived. Government at present were only receiving representa- 
tions from prisoners*’* If their representations in reply to the Government notices 
are to be considered merely by the Executive that imprisoned them without trial, 
it will amount to a farce and an eye-wash, meant perhaps for foreign consumption, 
but not as any indication of a desire to do justice* 

Detention Of Shri Mieaben 

My views are known to the Government* I may be considered an impossible 
man — though altogether wrongly, I would protest. But what about 8hri Mirabai ? 
As you know, she is the daughter of an Admiral and former Commander-in-Ohief 
of these waters. But she left the life of ease and chose instead to throw in her 
lot with me. Her parents, recognising her urge to come to me, gave her their 
full blessings. She spends her time in the service of the masses. She went to 
Orissa at my request to uriderstand the ijlight of the people of that benighted 
land. The Government was hourly expecting Japanese invasion. Papers were to 
be removed or burnt, and withdrawal of the civil authority from the coast was 
being contemplated. Shri Mirabai made Ohaudwar (Cuttack) airfield her- head- 
quarters, and the local military commander was glad of the help she could give 
him. Later she went to Wew Delhi and saw General Sir Allen Hartley and General 
Molesworth, who both appreciated her work and greeted her as one of their own 
class and caste. It therefore baMes me to understand her incarceration. The only 
reason for burying her alive, so far as I can see, is that she has committed the 
crime of associating herself with me. I suggest your immediately releasing her, 
your seeing her and then deciding I may add that she is not yet free from the 
pain for the alleviation of which the Government sent Capt. Simcox at my request. 
It would be a tragedy if she became permanently disabled in detention. I have 
mentioned Shri Mirabai’s case because it is typically unjust, 

Ufi) I apologise to you for a letter which has gone beyond the length I had 
prescribed for mybelf. It has also become very personal and very unconventional. 
That, however, is the way my loyalty to friends works. I have written without 
reservation. Your letter and your speech have given me the opening. For the sake 
of India, England and humanity I hope you will treat this as an honest and 
friendly if candid response to your speech. 

(16) Years ago while teaching the boys and girls of Tolstoy Farm in South 
Africa I happened to read to them Wordworth’s “Character of the Happy Warrior.” 
It recurs to me as I am writing to you. It will delight my heart to realise that 
warrior in you. There will be little difference between the manners and methods of 
the Axis Powers and the Allies if the war is to resolve itself into a mere trial of 
brute strength. 

I am, yours sincerely, 

Sd. M. K. Gandhi. 

Lord Wavell’s Letter 

The Viceroy’s House, New Delhi, March 28, 1944. 

Dear Mr. Gandhi, 

I have your letter or March 9th. You will receive a separate reply from the 
Home Secretary on your complaint about Mr, Butler’s answer to a question in 
the House of Commons, I can only say that I deeply regret if you are left with 
the impression that the Government of India have been unsympathetic in the 
matter of Mrs. Gandhi’s illness. Miss Slade’s case will be examined in the light of 
what you say about her. 

I do not think it profitable that we should enter into lengthy argument, and 
do not propose to answer in detail the points you raise in your letter. But I think 
it best to give you a clear statement of my views on the future development of 
India and the reasons for your present detention. 

The draft declaration of H. M. G. which Sir Stafford Oripps brought to India 
stated in unmistakable terms the intention of H, M. G. to give India self-govern - 
ment under a constitution of her own devising, arrived at by agreement between 
the principal elements. I need hardly say that I am in entire accord with that 
aim, and only seek the best means to implement it without delivering India to 
confusion and turmoil. Much wisdom and spirit of goodwill and compromise 
will be required to arrive at the right solution, but with good leadership 1 am sure 
a solution can be found, ^ 
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Oeitioism op Congress Pouoy 

Meanwhile there is much work to be done, particularly in the economic field, 
m preparing India to take her proper place in the modern world. She must be 
ready to welcome change and progress in many hitherto unfamiliar directions and 
to raise the standard of living of her population. Such work is primarily non- 
political ; it may well hasten a political settlement, but cannot await it. It will 
give rise to many new and absorbing problems demanding the best abilities that 
India can bring to bear on them. India cannot be expected to tackle these problems 
in isolation from the rest of the world, or without the aid that Britain can give and 
the services of an experienced administration. But it is work in which leaders of 
all parties can co-operate with the certainty that they are helping the country 
towards the goal of freedom. 

I regret that I must view the present policy of the Congress Party as hin- 
dering and forwarding Indian progress to self-government and development* 
During a war in which the success of the United Nations against the Axis Powers 
is vital both to India and to the world, as you yourself have recognised, the Wor- 
king Committee of Congress declined to co-operate, ordered Congress Ministries to 
resign, and decided to take no part in the administration of the country or in the 
war effort which India was making to assist the United Nations. At the greatest 
crisis of all for India, at a time when Japanese invasion was possible, the Congress 
Party decided to pass a resolution calling on the British to leave India, which 
could not fail to have the most serious effect on our ability to defend the frontiers 
of India against the Japanese. I am quite clear that India's problems cannot be 
solved by an immediate and complete withdrawal of the British. 

“Cannot Hold Oongress Guiltless’* 

I do not accuse you or the Oongress Party of any wish deliberately to aid the 
Japanese. But you are too intelligent a man, Mr. Gandhi, not to have realised 
that the effect of your resolution must be to hamper the prosecution of the war ; 
and it is clear to me that you had lost confidence in our ability to defend Indi^ 
and were prepared to take advantage of our suppossed military straits to gain poll” 
tical advantage. I do not see how those responsible for the safety of India could 
have acted otherwise than they did and could have failed to arrest those who 
sponsored the resolution. As to general Congress responsibility for the disturbances 
which followed, I was, as you know, Oommander-in Chief at the time ; my vital 
lines of communication to the Burma frontier were cut by Congress supporters, in 
the name of the Oongress, often using the Congress flag* I cannot therefore hold 
Oongress guiltless of what occurred; and I cannot believe that you, with all your 
acumen and experience, can have been unaware of what was likely to follow from 
your policy. I do not believe that the Oongress Party's action is this matter 
represented the real feeling of India, nor that the Congress attitude of non-co- 
operation represents the opinion of any thing like a majority of India, 

Must Abandon non-co-operation 

To sum up, I believe that with general co-operation we can in the immediate 
future do much to solve India’s economic problems, and can make steady and 
substantial progress towards Indian self-government, I believe that the greatest 
contribution that the Oongress Party can make towards India's welfare is to aban- 
don the policy of non-co-operation and to join whole-heartedly^ with the^ other 
Indian parties and with the British in helping India forward in economic and 
polilioal progress-* not by any dramatic or spectacular stroke but by hard steady 
work towards .the end anead. I think that the greatest service you could do to 
India would be to advise unequivocally such co-operation. 

In the meantime I regard it as my task in the interests of India, of which I 
am a sincere friend, to concentrate all my efforts on bringing this war to a vic- 
torious conclusion, and to prepare for India’s advancement after the war. In this 
task I feel I can count on very considerable co-operation from the majority of 
Indians. 

Yours sincerely, 

Sd» Wavell 

Gandhlii’s Last Letter 
Detention camp, April 9, 1944 

Dear friend, , 

X have your letter of 2dth March, received by me on the 3id instant* Please 
accept my thanks for it. 
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1 takt" up the general matter first. 

You have sent me a frank reply. I propose to reciprocate your courtesy by 
being perfectly frank. Friendship, to be true, demands frankness even though it 
may sometime appear unpleasant. If anything I say offends you, please accept my 
apology in advance. 

It is a pity that you have refused to deal with important points raised in 
my letter. 

Your letter is a plea for co-operation by the Congress in the present ad- 
ministration and fdling that in planning for the future. In my opinion, this 
required equality between the parties and mutual trust. But equality is absent 
and Government distrust of the Congress can be seen at every turn. The result is 
that suspicion of Government is universal. Add to this the fact that Congressmen 
have no faith in the competence of the Government to ensure India’s future 
good. This want of faith is based upon bitter experience of the past and present 
conduct of the British administration of India. Is it not high time that it co- 
operated with the people of India through their elected representatives instead of 
expecting co-operation from them ? 

Atjodst Crisis Geeated by Gotbrnmbnt 

All this was implied in the August Eesolution. The sanction behind the de- 
mand in the resolution was not violence, but self-suffering. Anyone, be he Con- 
gressman or other, who acted against this rule of conduct had no authority to 
use the Congress name for his action. But I see that this resolution repels you 
as it did Lord Linlithgow. You know that I have joined issue on the point. I 
have seen nothing since to alter my view. You have been good enough to credit 
me with ‘‘intelligence” “experience” and “acumen ’* Let me say that all these three 
gifts have failed to make me realise that the effect of the Congress resolution 
“must be to hamper prosecution of the war,” The responsibility for what followed 
the hasty arrest of Congressmen must rest solely on the Government. For, they 
invited the crisis, not the authors of the resolution. 

“Martial Law in The Whole of India” 

You remind me that you were Oommander-in-Ohief at the time. How much 
better it would have been for all concerned if confidence in the immeasurable 
strength of arms had ruled your action instead of fear of a rebellion t Had the 
Government stayed their hand at the time, surely, bloodshed of those months 
would have been avoided. And it is highly likely that the Japanese menace would 
have become a thing of the past. Unfortunately it was not to be. And so the menace 
is still with us. and what is more, the Government are pursuing a policy of sup- 
pression of liberty and truth. 

I have studied the latest Ordinance about the deteuus, and I recall the 
Eowlatt Act of 1919. It was popularly called the Black Act. As you know, it 
gave rise to an unprecedented agitation. That Act pales into insignificance before 
the series of Ordinances that are being showered from the viceregal throne. 
Martial Law in effect governs not one province as in 1919, but the whole of India. 
Things are moving from bad to worse. 

You say, “It is clear to me that you had lost confidence in our ability to 
defend India^ and were prepared to take advantage of our supposed military straits 
to gain political advantage.” I must deny both the charges. I venture to suggest 
that you should follow the golden rule, and withdraw your statement and sus- 
pend judgment till you have submitted the evidence in your possession to an 
impartial tribunal and obtained its verdict. I confess that I do not make the re- 
quest with much confidence. For in dealing with Congressmen and others Govern- 
ment have combined the prosecutor, judge and jailor in the same person and thus 
made proper defence impossible on the part of the accused. Judgments of courts 
are being rendered nugatory by fresh Ordinances. No man’s freedom can be said 
to be safe in this extraordinary situation. You will probably report that it is an 
e:dgency of the war. I wonder I 

“India One Vast Prison” 

As I visualise India to-day, it is one vast prison containing four hundred 
million souls. ^ You are its sole custodian. The Government prisons are prisons 
within this prison. 1 agree with you that whilst you hold the views expressed 
in your letter under reply, the pioper place for one like me is a Government 
prison. And unless there is a change of heart, view and policy on the part of 
the Government, 1 am quite content to remain your prisoner. Only, 1 hope, you 
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wil! listen to the request made by me through the proper channels to remove me 
and my fellow-prisoners to some other prison where the cost of our detention need 
not be even one tenth of what it is to-day. 

As to my complaint about Mr. Butler’s statement and Inter the Hon. Secre- 
tary’s, I have received two letlers from the Home Department in reply. I am 
Sony to say, they have appeared to me highly iin satisfactory. They ignore patent 
facts and betray an obstinate refusal to face truth even on a wholly non-political 
My correspondence with the Home Department continues. I invite your 
attention to it, if you can spare the time and are interested in the subject. 

I am glad and thankful that Shri Mirabai’s ( Miss Slade’s ) case is being 
considered in the light of what I said about her in my letter. 

Gandhi-Linlithgow Correspondence 

The following are the texts of letters exchanged between Mahatma Gandhi and 
Lord Linlithgow^ the previous Viceroy^ before the latter^s departure from India : — 

Mahatma Gandhi wrote to Lord Linlithgow on September ST, 1943, as follows : 

Dear Lord linlithgow, 

On the eve of your departure from India I would like to send you a word. 
Of all the high functionaries 1 have had the honour of knowing, none has been 
the cause of such deep sorrow to me as you have been. It has cut me to the 
quick to have to think of you as having countenanced untruth, and that regarding 
one whom you at one time considered as your fiiend. I hope and piay that Goa 
will some day put it into your heart to realise that you, a representative of a great 
nation, had been led into a grievous error. 

With good wishes. I still remain, your friend, M. K. Gandhi. 

Lord Linlithgow replied {marked ^personal”) as follows : 

Dear Mr, Gandhi, 

I have received your letter of 27th September. I am indeed sorry that your 
feelings about any deeds or words of mine should be as you describe. But I must 
be allowed, as gently as I may, to make plain to you that I am quite unable to 
accept your interpretation of the events in question. 

As for the corrective virtues of time and reflection, evidently they are ubi- 
quitous in their operation, and wisely to be rejected by no man. 

I am, sincerely, (Sd.) Linlithgow. 

Along with these letters, which run to 120 closely typed fullscap sheets, 
Mahatma Gandhi also circulated to his friends another equally bulky 
pamphlet which was is his reply to the Government publication entitled 
’‘Congress Eesponsibility for the Disturbances, 1942-43>’’ The following is 
the text : — 


Congress Responsibility for Disturbances 1942-43 

Gandhi’s Reply to Government Indictment 

Detention Camp, 

15th. July, 1943. 

To the Additional Secretary, Home Department, Government of India, 
ISfew Delhi. 

In reply to my request dated 5th, March last for a copy of Government of 
India Publication entitled “Congress Responsibility tor the Disturbances 1942-43/' 
I received a copy on 13th. April. It contains several corrections marked in red 
ink. Some of them are striking. 

2. I take it that the Government have based the charges made in^ the publi- 
cation against the Congress and myself on the material printed therein and not 
on the evidence wbicht as stated in the preface, is vrithbeld from the public. 

3. The preface is brief and is signed by Sir E. Tottenham, AddiUonal 
Secretary to the Government of India, Home Department, It is dated Idth. 
February last, i.e., three days after the commencement of my recent fast. 
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The date is ominous* Why was the period of my fast chosen for publishing 
a document in which I am the target ? 

4* The preface commences thus ; 

“In response to demands which have reached Government from several sources, 
Government have now prepared a review which brings together a number of facts 
—bearing on the responsibility of Mr. Gandhi and the Congress High Command 
for the disturbances which followed the sanctioning of a mass movement by the 
A* I. 0* 0. on August 8th. 1942.” 

There is an obvious misstatement here. The disturbances followed not the 
“sanctioning of the mass movement by the A. I. 0. 0.” but the arrests made by 
the Government. 

As for the “demands” so far as I am aware, they began soon after the whole- 
sale arrests of principal Congressmen all over India. As the Government are 
aware, in my letters to H, E. the Viceroy, the last being dated *Ith, February, 
1943, I had asked for proof in support of my alleged guilt. The evidence now 
produced might have been given to me when I raisea the question. Had my 
request been complied with, one advantage would certainly have accrued. I would 
have been heard in answer to the charges brought against me. That very process 
would have delayed the fast, and who knows, if Government had been patient with 
me, it might have even prevented it. 

5. The |)reface contains the following sentence: “Almost all the facts 
presented in this review are, or should be, already within the knowledge of the 
public.” Therefore, so far as the public are concerned, there was no such hurry 
as to require publication of the document during the fast. 

This train of reasoning has led me to the inference that it was published in 
expectation of my death which medical opinion must have considered almost a 
certainty. It was feared even during my previous long fasts. I hope my inference 
is wholly wrong and the Government had a just and valid reason for choosing 
the time that they did, for the publication of what is after all an indictment of 
the Congress and me. I hope to be pardoned for putting on paper an inference, 
which if true, must discredit the Government* I feel that I am being just to 
them by unburdening myself of a suspicion instead of harbouring it and allowing 
it to cloud my judgment about their dealings with me. 

Peosecutoe, Policeman and Jailor 

6. I now come to the indictment itself. It reads like a presentation of his 
case by a prosecutor. In the present case the prosecutor happens to be also the 
policeman and jailor. He first arrests and gags his victims, and then opens his 
case behind their backs, 

7. I have read it again and again. I have gone through the numbers of 
Barijan which my companions happened to have with them, and I have come to 
the conclusion that there is nothing in my writings and doings that could have 
warranted the inferences and the innuendoes of which the indictment is full. In 
spite of my desire to see myself in my writings as the author has seen me I have 
completely failed. 

8. The indictment opens with a mis-representation. I am said to have 
deplored “the introduction of foreign soldiers into India to aid in India's defence.” 
In the Barijan article on which the charge is based, I have refused to believe 
that India was to be defended through the introduction of foreign soldiers. If it 
is India’s defence that is aimed at, why should trained Indian soldiers be sent 
away from India and foreign soldiers brought in instead ? Why should the 
Congress— an organisation which was born and lives for the very sake of India's 
freedom— be suppressed ? 

I am clearer to-day in pay mind than I was when I penned that article on 
19th, April, that India is not being^ defended, and that if things continue to shape 
themselves as they are India will sink at the end of the war deeper than she is 
to-day, 80 that she might forget the very word freedom. 

Let me quote the relevant passage from the Barijan article referred by 
the author: 

“I must confess that I do not look upon this event with equanimity. Cannot 
a Imitless number of soldiers be trained out of India’s millions ? Would they not 
make as good fighting material as any in the world ? Then why foreigners 7 We 
know what American aid means. It amounts in the end‘ to American iufiuenoe. 
If not American rule added to British. It is a tremendous price to pay for the 
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possible success of Allied arms. I see no Indian freedom peeping through all this 
preparation for the so-called defence of India. It is a preparation pure and simple 
for the defence of the British Empire, whatever may be asserted to the contrary.” 

{Harijan, April 26, 1942, page 128.) 

9. The second paragraph of the indictment opens with this pregnant sentence : 

“It will be suggested that during the period of Mr. Gandhi’s first advocacy 

of British withdrawal from India and the meeting of the All-India Congress 
Committee in Bombay in August the Congress High Command and in the later 
stages the Congress organisation as a whole were deliberately setting the stage for a 
mass movement designed to free India finally from British rule.” 

Let me underline the phrase “it will be suggested.” Why should anything be 
left to suggestion about a movement which is open and above board ? 

Much ado has been made about the simplest things which nobody has cared 
to deny and of which Congressmen are even proud. The Congress organisation as 
a whole “deliberately set the stage designed to free India finally from British 
rule,” as early as the year 1920 and not since my ‘first advocacy of British with- 
drawal from India’ as suggested in the indictment. 

Ever since that year the effort for a mass movement has never relaxed. This 
can be proved from numerous speeches of Congress leaders and from Congress 
resolutions. 

Young and impatient Congressmen and even older men have not hesitated at 
times to press me to hasten the mass movement. But 1, who knew better, always 
restrained their ardour, and I must gratefully admit that they gladly submitted 
to the restraint. The contradiction of this long period to the interval between my 
advocacy of British withdrawal from India and the meeting of the All-India 
Congress Committee in Bombay on August 7th, is wholly wrong and misleading. 
I know of no special staging since 26th. April 1942. 

10. The same paragraph then says that “an essential preliminary” to an 
examination of the type of movement “is a clear understanding of the real motives 
underlying the move,” 

Search for Motives 

Why should motives be searched when everything is there in black and white ? 

I can say without any hesitation that my motives are always plain. Why I asked 
for the immediate withdrawal of the British power from India has been discussed 
by me almost threadbare in public. 

11. At page 2 of the indictment, a phrase has been taken from an article entitled 
“One Thing Needful,” dated 10th. May 1942, and I am represented as saying that 
I would devote the whole of my energy “to this supreme act.” By simply detach- 
ing the phrase from its context, mystery has been made to surround it. The 
phrase “supreme act” occurs in an argument addressed to an English friend and 
if it is read in its setting, it ceases to be mysterious or objectionable, unless the 
very idea of withdrawal is held objectionable. 

Here are the relevant parts from the argument : 

“I am convinced, therefore, that the time has come during the war, not after 
it, for the British and the Indians to be reconciled to complete separation from each 
other. That way and that way alone lies the safety of both and, shall 1 say, 
the world. 

“I see with the naked eye that the estrangement is growing, Ever^f act of 
the British Government is being interpreted, and I think rightly, as being in its 
own interest and for its own safety. There is no such thing as joint common 

interest Eacial superiority is treated not as a vice but a virtue. This is true 

not only in India ; but it is equally true in Africa, it is true in Burma and 
Oeylon. These countries could not be held otherewise than by assertion of race 
superiority. 

“This is a drastic disease requiring a drastic remedy. I have pointed out the 
remedy<--complete and immediate orderly withdrawal of the British from India at 
least, in reality and properly from all non -European possessions ; it will be the 
bravest and the cleanest act of the British people. It will at once put 
the Allied cause on a completely moral basis and may even lead to a 
most honourable peace between the warring nations. 

“And the clean end of Imperialism is likely to be the end of Fascism and 
Nazism. The suggested action will certainly blunt the edge of Fascism and Nazism 
which are an ofTshoot of Imperialism. 

“British distress cannot be relieved by nationalist India’a < aid in the manner 

27 
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suggested by the writer. It is ill e(iuipped for the purpose, even if it can be made 
enthusiastic about it. 

“And what is there to enthuse nationalistic India ? Just as a person cannot 
feel the glow of the 8un*s heat in its absence, even so India cannot feel the 
glow of freedom without the actual experience of it. 

“Many of us simply cannot contemplate an utterly free India with calmness 
and e(|uanimit^. The first experience is hkely to be a shock before the glow comes. 
That shock is a necessity. India is a mighty nation* No one can tell how she 
will act and with what effect when the shock is delivered. 

‘T feel, therefore, that I must devote the whole of my energy to the realisa- 
tion of the ,supreme act. The writer o‘. the letter admits the wrong done to India 
by the British. I suggest to the writer that the fist condition of British success 
is the present undoing of the wrong. It should precede, not follow victory. 

“The presence of the British in India is an invitation to Japan to invade 
India. Their withdrawal removes the bait. Assume, however, that it does not ; free 
India will be better able to cope with the invasion. Unadulterated non-co-operation 
will then have full sway.” (Hanjan, May, 10, 1942, p. 148). 

Nothing to Withdraw 

In this long extract, the phrase “supreme act” takes its legitimate place. It 
does not refer simply to the British withdrawal. But it sums up all that must 
precede and succeed it ; it is an act worthy of the energy not of one person but of 
nundreds This is how I began my answer to the English friend's letter. 

*T can but repeat what I felt and said in my letter to Lord Linlithgow record- 
ing my impressions of the first interview with him after the declaration of war. I 
have nothing to withdraw, nothing to repent of. I remain the same friend today 
of the British that I was then. 1 have not a trace of hatred in me towards them. 
But I have never been blind to their limitations as 1 have not been to their 
great virtues.” 

To read and fully understand my writings, it is necessary to understand 
always this background. The whole of the movement has been conceived for the 
mutual benefit of India and England. 

Unfortunately, the author, ignoring this background has approached my 
writings with coloured spectacle, has torn sentences and phrases from their context, 
and dressed them up to suit his pre-conception. Thus he has put out of joint 
“their withdrawal removes the bait”, and omitted the sentence that immediately 
follows and which I have restored in the foregoing extract. As is clear from the 
above article, unadulterated non-co-operation here refers exclusively to the Japanese. 

12. The last paragraph at page 2 begins thus 

“In its earlier stages Mr, Gandhi's “Quit India” move was meant and was 
widely interpreted as a proposal for the physical withdrawal from India of the 
BRITISH (GAPS mine), and of all Allied and British troops.” 

I have searched, and so have the friends' with me, in vain, for some expression 
in my writings which would warrant the opinion that “Quit India” move was 
meant as a proposal for the physical withdrawal of the British from India, 

It Is true that colour was lent to such an interpretation by a superficial 
reading of a sentence in the article of Barijan of April 26th, already quoted. As 
soon as my attention was drawn to it by an English friend, I wrote in the Barijan 
of 24th May as follows : 

“There is evidently confusion in some minds about my invitation to the British 
to withdraw. For a Britisher writes to say that he likes India and her people and 
would not like willingly to leave India. He likes too my method of non-violence. 
Evidently the writer has confused the individual as such with the individual as 
the holder of power. India has no quarrel with the British people. I have hum- 
dreds of British friends. Andrews’ friendship was enough to tie me to the British 
people. 

“With this clear enunciation of my views before him at the time of penning 
the indictment, how could he say that 1 had 'meant' physical withdrawal of the 
British as distinguished from the British power T And I am not aware that my 
wrltittg was “widely interpreted as such.” He has quoted nothing in support of 
this statement. 

IB The author proceeds in the same paragraph : 

“As late as June 14th, he makes, for the purpose of his scheme, the assump- 
tion ‘that the Commander-in-Ohief of the United American and British Armies has 
decided that India is no good as a base*” 
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, . purpose of his scheme’ is a gratuitous interpolation here. The ex« 

of questions^ interview with several journalists. I was answering a series 

At one stage I had put a counter question thus. ‘Supposing England retires 
trom India for strategic purposes, and apart from my proposal— as they had to 
do in Burma— what would happen ? What would India do.” 

They replied : “That is exactly what we have come to learn from you. We 
would certainly like to know that.” 

ii;r- P^ioinea : “Well, therein comes my non-violence. For, we have no weapons. 

assumed that the Commander-in -Chief of the United American 
^ t j decided that India is no good as a base, and that they 

should withdraw to some other base and concentrate the Allied forces there. We 
can t help it. We^ have then to depend on what strength we have We have no 
army, no military resources, no military skill either, worth 
the name, and non-violence is the only thing we can fall back upon,” It is clear 
f^m this quotation that I was not expounding any scheme. I was merely arguing 
about possibilities based on assumptions agreed between the interviewers and 
myself* 

Position of Fobeign Teoops 


14. The author proceeds : 

“Added strength is given to the belief that this is a correct interpretation of 
Mr. Gandhi’s original intentions by the prominence, to which attention has 
already been drawn, of the theme that the British withdrawal would remove any 
Japanese motive for invading India, for with the British and Ailied armies still 
in India, how is the bait removed 

I have just now shown that the physical withdrawal of the British was never 
contemplated by me. The withdrawal of the Allied and the British troops was 
certainly contemplated in the first instance. Therefore it is not a question of 
“interpretation”, because it is one of fact, But the sentence has been impressed in 
order to make what is straight look crooked. 

15. Then, proceeds the author : “At the same time, he made it clear that on 
the British departure the Indian Army would be disbanded.” 

I made clear no such thing. What I did was to discuss with interviewers 
the possibilities in the event of British withdrawal. Indian army being a creation 
of the British Government, I assumed, would be automatically disbanded when that 
Power withdrew unless it was taken over by a treaty by the replacing Government, 

If the withdrawal took place by agreement and with goodwill on both sides 
these matters should present no difBculty, 

16. From the same paragraph take the following : — 

“Bowing to the gathering force of this opposition and also, as will be shown 
later, with a possible view to reconciling disagreement among members of the 
Working Committee, Mr. Gandhi discovered the ‘gap’ in his original proposals. 
In Earijan of June 14fch. he paved the way,— by the slightly cryptic assertion that, 
if he had his way, the Indian National Government when formed would tolerate 
the presence of the United Nations on Indian soil under certain well defined 
conditions but would permit no farther assistance— for the more definite statement 
made to an American journalist in the following week’s Earijan, when in reply to 
a question whether he envisaged Free India’s allowing Allied troops to operate 
from India, he said : T do. It will be only then that you will see real co-operation.’ 
He continued that he did not contemplate the complete shifting of Allied troops 
from India and that, provided India became entirely free, he could not insist on 
their withdrawal.” This is for me the key thought opening the author’s mind. It 
is built on finding motives other than those that are apparent from my language. 
Had I been guided by the force of the opposition whether from the foreign or the 
Indian Press or from Congressmen, I should not have hesitated to say so. 

It is well known that I am as capable of resisting opposition that makes no 
appeal to my head or my heart, as I am of readily yielding when it does. But the 
literal fact is that when I gave the country^ the withdrawal formula, I was 
possessed by one idea and one only, that if India was to be saved and also the 
Allied cause, and if India was to play not merely an effective but, may be, a 
decisive part in the war, India must be absolutely free now. . . ^ . 

The ‘gap’ was thi s ; although the Bntish Government might be willing to 
declare India’s indepemdenoe, they migM still wish, for their own and for China s 
defence to retain thejy troops in India. What would be my position m that case ? 
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It is now welkaown that the difficulty was {iresented to me by Mr. Louis 
Fischer* He had come to Sevagram and stayed with me for nearly a week. As 
a result of the discussions between us, he drew up certain questions for me to 
answer. My reply to his second question, the author describes as a slightly cryp- 
tic assertion' paving the way for a ‘more definite statement in the following week's 
Harijan: I give below the whole of the article embodying the questions and 
answers. It was written on 7ch June, 1942, and appeared in the Harijan dated 
dated 14th June, p. 188 : 

Provisional National Government 

A friend was discussing with me the implications of the new proposal* As the 
discussion was naturally desultory I asked him to frame his questions which I 
would answer through Harijan, He agreed and gave me the following ; 

1. Q. You ask the British Government to withdraw immediately from 
India. Would Indians thereupon form a National Government, and what groups 
or parties would participate in such an Indian Government ? 

A. My proposal is one-sided, i.e., for the British Government to act upon 
wholly irrespective of what Indians would do or would not do. I have even 
assumed temporary chaos on their withdrawal. But if the withdrawal takes place 
in an orderly manner, it is likely that on their withdrawal a provisional Govern- 
ment will be set up by and from among the present leaders. But another thing 
may also happen. All those who have no thought of the nation but only of them- 
selves may make a bid for power and get together the turbulent forces with which 
they would seek to gain control somewhere and somehow. I should hope that 
with the complete, final and and honest withdrawal of the British power the wise 
leaders will realise their responsibility, forget their differences for the moment and 
set up a provincial Government out of the material left by the the Btitish power. 
As there would be no power regulating the admission or rejection of parties or 
persons to or from the Council board, restraint alone will be the guide. If that 
happens probably the Congress, the League and the States representatives will be 
allowed to function and they will come to a loose understanding on the formation 
of provisional National Government All this is necessarily guesswork and nothing 
more. 

2. Q. Would that Indian National Government permit the United Nations to 
nse Indian territory as a base of military operations against Japan and other 
Axis powers ? 

A. Assuming that the National Government is formed and if it answers my 
expectations, its fiirst act would be to enter into a treaty with the United Nations 
for defensive operations against aggressive powers, it being common cause that 
India will have nothing to do with any of the Fascist powers and India would be 
morally bound to help the United Nations. 

3. Q. What further assistance would this Indian National Government be 
ready to render the United Nations in the course of the present war against the 
Fascist aggressors ? 

A. If I have any hand in guiding the imagined National Government, there 
would be no further assistance save the toleration of the United Nations on the 
Indian soil under well-defined conditions. Naturally there will be no prohibition 
against any Indian giving his own personal help by way of being a recruit or, and 
of giving financial aid. It should be understood that the Indian army has been 
disbanded with the withdrawal of British power, Again, if I have any say in the 
councils of the National Government all its power, prestige and resources would 
be used towards bringing about world peace. But of course after the formation of 
the National Government my voice may be a voice in the wilderness and national- 
ist India may go war-mad. 

• you believe this collaboration between India and the Allied powers 

SdP? formulated in a treaty of alliance or an agreement for mutual 


Prostration of Great Nation 

' xT * 9.^®stion is altogether premature, and in any case it will not 

much matter whether the relations are regulated by treaty or agreement. I do not 
even see any difference. o j j s» 

nrJ? 9^0 and only one thing for me is solid 

nation-it is neither ‘nations' 
tiff ensured. They lack 

the moral basis* I see no diffareuce between the Fascist or Nazi pqwera and the 
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Allies. All are exploiters, all resort to rutMessness to the extent required to com- 
pass their end. America and Britain are very great nations, but their greatness will 
count a *dust' before the bar of dumb humanity, whether African or Asiatic. They 
and they alone have the power to undo the wrong. They have no right to talk of 
human liberty and all else unless they have washed their hands clean* of the 
pollution. That necessary wash will be their surest insurance of success, for they 
will have the good wishes— unexpressed but no less certain — of millions of dumb 
Asiatics and Africans. Then, but not till then, will they be fighting for a new 
order. This is the reality. All else is speculation. I have allowed myself, however, 
to indulge in it as a test of my honafides and for the sake of explaining in a 
concrete manner what I mean by my proposal. 

What is described as the ‘mere definite statement’ is nothing but an impromptu 
reply given to an American journalist, Mr. Grover, representative of the Associated 
Press of America. If that interview had not chanced to come about, there might 
have been no statement ‘more definite’ than what appeared in my reply to Mr. 
Louis Fischer. Hence the writer’s suggestion that I ‘^paved the way” for “the more 
definite statement”. ..in the following week’s Earijan is altogether unwarranted, if 
I may not call it even mischievous. 

I do not regard my answers to Mr. Louis Fischer as a “slightly cryptic 
statement”, They are deliberate answers given to deliberate questions framed after 
a full discussion lasting a week. My answers show very clearly that I had no 
scheme beyond the ‘Quit India” formula, that all else was guess, and that imme- 
diately the Allied Nations’ difficulty was made clear to me, I capitulated. 

I saw the ‘gap* and filled it in, in the best manner I knew. The ‘definite 
statement’ fortunately for me in my opinion, leaves little room if any for conjec- 
tures and insinuations in which the writer has indulged. Let it speak for itself. 
Here are the relevant portions : 

Coming to the point, Mr. Grover said again : “There is a good deal of 
speculation that you are planning some new movement. What is the nature of it 

It depends on the response made by the Government and the people. I am 
trying to find out public opinion here and also the reaction on the world outside. 

“When you speak of the response, you mean response to your new proposal ?’* 

“Oh, yes,” said Gandhiji. “I mean response to the proposal that the British 
Government in India should end to-day. Are you startled?” 

“I am nob,” said Mr, Grover, “you have been asking for it and working for it.” 

“That’s right. I have been working for it for years. But now it has taken 
definite shape and I say that the British power in India should go to-day for the 
world peace, for China, for Eussia and for the Allied cause. I shall explain to you 
how it advances that Allied cause. Complete independence frees India’s energies, 
frees her to make her contribution to the world crisis. To-day the Allies are carry- 
ing the burden of a huge corpse— a huge nation lying prostrate at the feet of 
Britain. I would even say at the feet of the Allies, For America is the predomi- 
nant partner, financing the war, giving her mechanical ability and her resources 
which are inexhaustible. America is thus a partner in the guilt. 

“Do you see a situation when after full independence is granted American 
and Allied troops can operate from India ?” Mr. Grover pertinently asked 

“I, do,” said Gandhiji. “It will be only then that you will see^ real co-opera- 
tion. Otherwise all the effort you put up may fail, Just now Britain is having 
India’s resources because India is her possession. To-morrow whatever the help, 
it will be real help from a ‘free’ India.” 

“You think India in control interferes with Allied action to meet Japan’s 
aggression ?” 

“It does.” 

“When I mentioned Allied troops operating I wanted to know whether you 
contemplated complete shifting of the present troops from India ?” 

“Not necessarily.” 

“It is on this that there is a lot of misconception.” 

“You have to study all I am writing. I have discussed the whole question in 
the current issue of Earijan^ I do not want them to go, on condition that India 
becomes entirely free. I cannot then insist on their withdraftal, because I want 
to resist with all my might the charge of inviting Japan to India.” 

“But suppose your proposal is rejected what will be your next move ?” 

exploitation op Policy of non-bmbakrassmbnt 

“It will be a move which will be felt by the whole world. It may not in- 
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terlere with the movement of British troops but it is sure to engage British atten- 
tion. It would be wrong of them to reject my proposal and say India should 
remain a slave in order that Britain may win or be able to defend China. I can- 
not accept that degrading position. India, free and independent, will play a promi- 
nent part in defending China. To-day I do not think she is renderin^any real help 
to China. We have followed the non-embarrassment policy so far. We will follow 
it even now. But we cannot allow the British Government to exploit it in order 
to strengthen the stranglehold on India. And to-day it amounts to that. The way, 
for instance, in which thousands are being asked to vacate their homes with now- 
here to go to, no land to cultivate, no resources to fall back upon, is the reward 
of our non-embarrassment. This should be impossible in any free country. I can- 
not tolerate India submitting to this kind of treatment. It means greater 
degradation and servility, ana when a whole nation accepts servility it means 
goodbye for ever to freedom.” 

“All you want is the civil grip relaxed. You won’t then hinder military activity ?” 
was Mr. Grover’s next question, 

“I do not know. I want unadulterated independence. li the military activity 
serves but to strengthen the stranglehold, I must resist that too. I am no philan- 
thropist to go on helping at the expense of my freedom. And what I want you to see 
is that a corpse cannot give any help to a living body. The Allies have no moral 
cause for which they are fighting, so long as they are carrying this double sin on 
their shoulders, the sin o! India’s subjection and the subjection of the Negroes and 
African races.” 

Mr. Grover tried to draw a picture of a free India ’after’ an Allied victory. 
Why not wait for the boons of the victory ?” Gandhiji mentioned as the boons of 
the last World War the Rowlatt Act and martial law Amritsar. Mr. Grover men- 
tioned more economic and industrial prosperity — by no means due to the grace of 
the Government, but by the force of circumstances, and economic prosperity was a 
step further forward to Swaraj. Gandhiji said the few. industrial gains were 
wrung out of unwilling hands, he set no store by such gains after this war, those 
gains may be further shackles, and it was a doubtful proposition whether there would 
be any gains— when one had in mind the industrial policy that was being followed 
during the war. Mr. Grover did not seriously press the point. 

’’You don’t expect any assistance from America in persuading Britain to 
relinquish her hold on India,” asked Mr. Grover half increaulously. 

**I do indeed ” replied Gandhiji. 

“With any possibility of success ?” 

“There is every possibility, I should think,” said Gandhiji. I have every right 
to expect America to throw her full weight on the side of justice, if she is 
convinced of the justice of the Indian cause.” 

“You don’t think the American Government is committed to the British 
remaming in India ?” 

Bbitish Peopaqanda in Ambbica 

“I hope not. But British diplomacy is so clever that America, even though it 
may not be committed, and in spite of the desire of President Roosevelt and 
the people to help India, it may not succeed. British propaganda is so well organised 
in America against the Indian cause that the few friends India has there have 
no chance of being effectively heard. And the political system is so rigid that 
public opinion does not eS^at the administration.” 

“It may, slowly,” said Mr. Grover apologetically. 

“Slowly ?” said Gandhiji. “I have waited long, and I can wait no longer. 
It is a terrible tragedy that 40 crores of people should have no say in this war. 
If we have the freedom to play our part we can arrest the march of Japan and 
save China.” 

Mr. Grover, having made himself sure that Gandhiji did not insist on the 
literal withdrawal of either the British or the troops, now placing himself in the 
position of the Allies, began to calculate the gains of the bargain, Gandhiji, of 
course, does not want independence as a reward of any services but as a right 
and in discharge of a debt long overdue. “What specific things would be done 
by India to save Ohintf,” asked Mr, Grover, “if India is declared independent ?” 

“Great things I can say at once, though I may not be able to specify them 
to-day,” sdd Gandhiji. “For I do not know what government we shall have. 
We nave various political organisations here which I expect would be able to 
work out a proper national solution. Just now they are not soild parties, they 
are often aetM upon by t^e Brirish power, they look up to it and its frown or 
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favour means much to them. The whole atmosphere is corrupt and rotten* Who 
can foresee the possibilities of a corpse coming to life ? At present India is a 
dead weight to the Allies.” 

dead weight you mean a menace to Britain and to American interests 

here ?” 

*T do. It is a menace in that you never know what sullen India will do 
at a given moment.” 

“No, but I want to make mysely sure that if genuine presure was brought to 
bear on Britain by America, there would be solid support from yourself?” 

“Myself ? I do not count— with the weight of 73 years on my shoulders. 
But you get the co-operation— whatever it can give willingly — of a free and mighty 
nation. My co-operation is of course there. I exercise what induence I can by my 
writings from week to week. But India’s is an infinitely greater influence. To- 
day because of widespread discontent there is not that active hostility to Japanese 
advance. The moment we are free, we are transformed into a nation prizing its 
liberty and defending it with all its might and, therefore, helping the Allied cause.” 

Lessons of Burma and Russia 

“May I concretely ask— will the diflerence be the diflerence that there is 
between what Burma did and what, say, Russia is doing ?” said Mr. Grover. 

“You might put it that way. They might have given Burma independence 
after separating it from India. But they did nothing of the kind* They stuck to 
the same old policy of exploiting her. There was little co-operation from 
Burmans, on the contrary there was hostility or inertia. They fought neither foi 
their own cause nor for the Allied cause. Now take a possible contingency. If the 
Japanese compel the Allies to retire from India— to a safer base, I cannot saj 
to-day that the whole of India will be up in arms against the Japanese. 1 have s 
fear that they may degrade themselves as some Burmans did. I want India tc 
oppose Japan to a man. If India was free she would do it, it would be a ne^i 
experience to her, in twenty-four hours her mind would be changed. All partien 
would then act as one man. If this live independence is declared to-day 1 have nc 
doubt India becomes a powerful Ally.” 

Mr. Grover raised the question of communal disunion as a handicap, and him- 
self added that before the American Independence there was not much unity k 
the States. “I can only say that as soon as the vicious influence of the thirc 
party is withdrawn, the parties will be face to face with reality and close u| 
ranks,” said Gandhijl. 'Ten to one my conviction is that the communal quarreli 
will disappear as soon as the British power that keeps us apart disappears.” 

“Would not Dominion Status declared to day do equally well ?” was Mr 
Grover’s final question. 

“No good,” said Gandhiji instantaneously. “We will have no half measuree 
no tinkeiing with independence. It is not independence that they will give b 
this party or that party, but to an Indefinable India. It was wrong, I say. t 
possess India. The wrong should be righted by leaving India to herself.” [ffarijm 
June 21, 1942, pp. 193. ct. sqq.) 

The Allahabad Draft Resolution 

17. The rest of the chapter is taken up with a colourful description of th 
draft resolution 1 sent to Allahabad and a quotation containing remarks attribute 
to Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru, and Shri Bajagopalacbari on that resolution. 

Immediately after the publication of the extracts from the notes seized by th 
Government, Panditji issued a statement. I cannot understand why the author hs 
disregarded that important statement, unless for the reason that he disbelieve 
Panditjl’s explanation. 

As for Shri Rajagopalachari’s statement, the author stands on less insecui 
ground. Rajaji certainly holds the views attributed to him. In the interview wit 
Mr. Grover, the American correspondent, this is what I said about Rajaji 
difference with me. 

“May I finally ask you about your attitude to Bajaji’s move”? “I hai 
declared that I will not discuss Rajaji in public. It is ugly to be talking^ i 
valued colleagues. My differences with him stand, but there axe some thinj 
which are too sacred to be discussed in public. 

But Mr. Grover had not so much in mind the Pakistan controversy as C.R. 
crusade for the formation of a National Government. Mr. Grover had the di 
cernment to make it clear that O. B* “could not be motivated by British Go 
srnment. His position happens to harmonise with themu” 
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“You are right,” said Gandhiji* “It ia fear of the Japanese that makes him 
tolerate the British rule. He \vould postpone the question of freedom until after 
the war. On the contrary I say that if the war is to be decisively^ won, India 
must be freed to play her part today. I find no flaw in my position. I have 
arrived at it after considerable debating within myself ; I am doing nothing in 
hurry or anger. There is not the slightest room in me for accommodating the 
Japanese. No. 1 am sure that India’s independence is not only essential for India, 
but for Ohina and the Allied cause” (Earijan^ June 21, 1942, p. 195.) 

18. The first chapter concludes with the following commentary on the draft 
which had been sent by me to the Working Committee at Allahabad : 

“A draft, to repeat, of which the whole thought and background is one of 
favouring Japan, a lesolution which amounts to running into the arms of Japan.” 

And this is written in spite of Pandit JawaharlaPs repudiation of the state- 
ment attributed to him, and in spite of my explanation about differences with 
Eaiaji— * of which was before the writer. 

19. In support of my contention that the author had no warrant for the 
opinions expressed in the sentences quoted, I would like to draw attention to the 
following extracts from my statement reported in the Press on 1st August last : 

“As the language of the draft (the one that was sent to Allahabad) shows, it 
had many I’s to be dotted and T's to be crossed, it was sent through Mirabeu to 
whom I had explained the implications of the draft and 1 said to her or to the 
friends of the Working Committee who happened to be in Sevagram, to whom I 
had explained the draft, that there was an omission— deliberate— from my draft 
as to the foreign policy of the Congress and therefore any reference to China 
and Eussia. 

For, as I had said to them, 1 derived my inspiration and knowledge from 
Panditji about foreign matters of which he had been a deep student. Therefore, 

I said that he could fill in that part in the resolution. 

But I may add that I have never even in a most unguarded moment, 
expressed the opinion that Japan and Germany would win the war. Not only 
that I have often expressed the opinion that they cannot win the war, if only 
Great Britain will once for all shed her Imperialism. I have given expression 
to that opinion more than once in the columns of Harijan and I repeat here that 
in spite of all my wishes to the contrary and of others, if disaster overtakes Great 
Britain and the Allied Powers it will be because even at the critical moment — ^most 
critical in her history— she has most obstinately refused to wash herself of the 
taint of Imperialism which she has carried with her for at least a century and 
a half.” 

How in the face of this categorical statement the author could say that the 
actuating motive behind the “Quit India” move was that I was “convinced that 
Axis would win the war” passes understanding. 

20. In support o! the same charge the author says : 

“That this attitude persisted long after the Allahabad meeting of the Working 
Committee is shown by the following remark made by Mr. Gandhi in Eanjan of 
July 19th, in reply to a question whether it would not be wiser to postpone his 
movement until Britain bad settled with the Germans and the Japanese. 

“No because I know you will not settle with Germans without us.” 

I quote below from the article in which this opinion is expressed. It is from 
the Harijan of July 19, 1942, pp. 2S4 and 235 and is entitled “A Two Minutes’ 
Interview”, the interviewer being a correspondent of the Daily Express, London. 

“But the correspondent of the Daily Express (London) whp was among the 
first to arrive and who was not staying until the end, said he would be content 
with just a couple of minutes’ interview, and Gandhiji acceded to his request. He 
had made up his mind that if the demand lor withdrawal which seemed to gather 
strength every day was rejected, there would be some kind of a movement. So 
he asked: 

“Would you say that your movement will make it more difficult or less diffi- 
cult for us to keep the Japanese out of India ?” 

“Our movement,” said Gandhiji, “will make it more difficult for the Japanese 
to come in. But, of course, if there is no co-operation from Britain and the 
Allies, I cannot say. ’ / 

“But,” said Mr, Young, “think of the war as a whole. Do you think that 
your new movement will help the Allied nations towards victory, which you have 
said you also desire V* 

“Yes, it my 8ubmlssion.Js accepted.” 
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*‘What do yon moan by your submisBion ? — ^That Britain should offer non- 
Tiolent battle ?” 

Free India a eeal ally 

**No, no. My submission that British rule in India should end* If that Is 
accepted, victory for the Allied powers is assured. Then India will become an 
independent power, and thus a real ally, while now she is only a slave. The result 
of my movement, if it is symparhedoally responded to, is bound to be a speedy 
victory. But if it is misunderstood by the British and they £ake up the attitude 
that they would like to cru*:h it, then they would be responsible for the result, 
not I.” 

This was far from convincins; Mr, Young. He would not think of any move- 
ment with equanimity. So he made an appeal to Gandhiji's sentiment — a sentiment 
he had more than once expressed. 

“Mr. Gandhi, you have been in London yourself. Have you no comment to 
make on the heavy bombing which the British people have sustained 

„Oh, yes. I know every nook and corner of London where I lived for three 
years so many years ago, and somewhat of Oxford and Cambridge and Manchester 
too ; but it is London I specially feel for. I used to read in the Inner Temple 
Library, and would often attend Dr. Parker’s sermons in the Temple Church* 
My heart goes out to the people, and when I heard that the Temple Church was 
bombed I bled. And the bombing of the Westminster Abbey and other ancient 
edifices affected me deeply.” 

“Then don’t you think,” said Mr. Young, “it would be wiser to postpone your 
movement until we have settled with the Germans and the Japanese ?” 

“No, because I know you will not settle with the Germans without us. If 
we were free, we could give you cent per cent co-operation in ouir own manner. 
It is carious that such a simple thing is not understood. British have to-day no 
contribution from a free India. To* morrow, as soon as India is free, she gains 
moral strength and a powerful ally in a free nation — powerful morally. This raises 
England’s power to the ‘n’th degree. This is surely sell-proved.” 

It is curious that sentences taken out of a piece breathing concern for the 
success of the Allied arms are here presented as an indication of my ‘pro- Axis’ 
mentality. 

21. The following passage is then reproduced from my letter to H. E. the 
Viceroy of 14th August last as ‘significant’: 

“I have taken Jawaharlal Nehru as my measuring rod. His personal contacts 
make him feel much more the misery of the impending ruin of China and Russia 
than I can.” 

The misery of the impending ruin of China and Russia has been underlined 
by the author who thus comments on the passage* 

“They foresaw a British rearguard action across India and the devastation 
that this must entail.” 

According to his wont the author has failed to quote the whole of the relevant 
part of the letter. Nor has he guided the reader by quoting the letter in the 
appendix. I quote below the relevant part i ^ « 

“One thing more. The declared cause is common between the Government 
of India and us. To put it in the most concrete terms, it is the protection of the 
freedom of China and Russia. The Government of India think that freedom of 
India is not necessary for winning the cause. I think exactly the opposite. I have 
taken Jawaharlal Neuru as my measuring rod.^ His personal contacts make him 
feel much more the misery of the impending ruin of China and Russia than I cam 
and may I say than even you can* In that misery be tried to forget his old 
quarrel with Imperialism. 

“He dreads much more than I do the success of Naseism and^ Fascism*^ 1 
argued with him for days together. He fought against my position with a paasion 
which I have no words to describe. But the logic of facts overwhelmed him. He 
yielded when he saw clearly that without the freedona of India^ that or me otner 
two was in great jeopardy. Surely you are wrong in having imprisoned such a 
powerful friend and ally.” . 

I suggest the full quotation gives a meaning wholly^ different from that given 
by the author. The following passages from Harijan will further prove the base- 
lessness of the charge of pro- Axis or “defeatist’ tendency on my part • 

Q.— “Is it a fact that your present attitude towards England and Japan is 
influenced by the belief that you think the British and the Allies are going to be 
defeated in the war 
28 
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A— I have no hesitation in saying that it is not true* On the contrary 

I said only the other day in Harijan that the Britisher was hard to beat. He has 
not knojyn what it is to be defeated.” [Harijan, June 7, 1942, p. 177) 

“ ....America is too big financially, intellectually and in scientific skill, 
to be "subdued by any nation or even combination ” [Harijan, June 7, 1942, 

A further complete answer to the same charge, if one were still needed, 
is furnished by my letter to Sbrimati Miraben, dictated on the spur of the moment 
and never meant for publication. The letter was written to her in answer to her 
questions which carried to me her belief that the Japanese attack was imminent 
and that they were likely to have a walk-over. My answer leaves no doubt what- 
soever as to my attitude. , , , ^ 

The letter was written after the Allahabad meeting of the All-India Congress 
Committee. It was dictated by me to the late Shri Mahadev Desai. Ihe original 
is in Srimati Miraben ’s possession. 

I know that she wrote a letter to Lord Linlithgow from this camp on Decem- 
ber 24tb last, sending copies of this correspondence and requesting its publication. 
She never received even an acknowledgment of her communicAtion. I hope it was 
not pigeon-holed without so much as being read. 

23. In view of the colourful description of my draft resolution sent to 
Allahabad, I reproduce opposite passages from the resolution, to show that the 
author has gone to everything connected with the Congress with the deliberate 
intention, as it seems to me, of seeing nothing but evil. Thus “Britain is incapable 
of defending India” is followed by these sentences : 

“It is natural that whatever she (Britain) does is for her own defence. There 
is an eternal conflict between Indian and British interests. It follows their notions 
of defence would also differ. The British Government has no trust in India’s 
political parties. The Indian Army has been maintained until now mainly to hold 
India in subjugation. It has been completely segregated from the general popula- 
tion who can in no sense regard it as th ir own. This policy of mistrust still 
continues and is the reason why national defence is not entrusted to India’s 
elected representatives.” 

Complete Non^oo-opbration with Aggressors 

24 . Then there is this sentence taken from the draft ; “If India were freed 
her first step would probably be to negotiate with Japan,” This has to be read in 
conjunction with the following paragraphs from the draft : 

“This Committee desires to assure the Japanese Government and people that 
India bears no enmity either towards Japan or towards any other nation. India 
only desires freedom from all alien domination. But in this fight for freedom the 
Committee is of opinion that India while welcoming universal sympathy does not 
stand in need of foreign military aid. India will attain her freedom through her 
non-violent strength and will retain it likewise. Therefore, the Committee hopes 
that Japan will not have any designs on India. But if Japan attacks India and 
Britain makes no response to its appeal the Committee would expect all those who 
look to Congress for guidance to offer complete non-violent non-co-operation to the 
Japanese forces and not render any assistance to them. It is no part of the duty 
of those who are attacked to reader any assistance to the attacker. It is their duty 
to offer complete non-co-operation. 

It is not difficult to understand the simple principle of non-violent non-co- 
operation 

1. We may not bend the knee to the aggressor nor obey any of his orders. 

2. We may not look to him for any favours nor fall to his bribes. But we 

may not bear him any malice nor wish him ill. 

3. If he wishes to take possession of our fields we will refuse to give them 

up even if we have to die in the efforts to resist him. 

4. If he is attacked by disease or is dying of thirst and seeks out aid we 

may not refuse it, 

5. In such places where the British and Japanese forces are fighting, our non- 
co-operation will be fruitless and unnecessary, 

“At present our non-co-operation with the British Government Is limited. Were 
we to offer them complete non-co-operation when they are actually fighting, it 
would be tantamount to placing our country deliberately in Japanese hands. 
Therefore, not to put any obstacle in the way of the British forces will often be 
the only way of demonstrating our non-co-operation with Ibe Japanese. Neither 
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may we assist the British in any active manner. It we can judge from their recent 
attitude, the British Government do not need any help from ua beyond our 
non-interference. They desire our help only as slaves— a position we can never 
accept. 

“Whilst non-co-operation against the Japanese forces will necessarily be limited 
to a comparatively small number and must succeed if it is complete and 
genuine, the true building up of Swaraj consists in the millions of India whole- 
heartedly ^ working the constructive programme. Without it the whole nation 
cannot rise from its age-long torpor. Whether the British remain or not it is 
ou duty always to wipe out unemployment to bridge the gulf between rich 
and poor, to banish communal strife, to exercise the demon of untouchability, 
to reform dacoits and save the people from them. If crores of people do not 
take a living interest in this nation-building work, freedom must remain a dream 
and unattainable by either non-violence or violence.” 

I contend that from this setting it is impossible to infer pro- Japanese attitude 

or anti-British attitude on my part or that of the Working Committee. On the 

contrary there is determined opi osition to any aggression and meticulous concern 
for the Allied arms. The demand for immediate freedom itself is born of that 

concern. If the search be for implacable opposition on my part to British Impe- 

rialism that search is superfluous, for it is patent in all my writings. 

25. I would like to close this subject by quoting some passages from my 
speeches on the 7th. and 8th. August last. 

Extracts from the Hindustani Speech of 7th. August. 

Then, there is the question of your attitude towards the British. I have 
noticed that there is hatred towards the British among the people. They say they 
are disgusted with their behaviour. The people make no distinction between British 
Imperialism and the British people. To them the two are one. 

This hatred would even make them welcome the Japanese. This is most 
dangerous. It means that they will exchange one slavery for another. We must 
get rid of this feeling. 

Our quarrel is not with the British people, we fight their Imperialism. The 
proposal for the withdrawal of British power did not come out of anger. It came 
to enable India to play its due part at the present critical juncture. 

It is not a happy position for a big country like India to be merely helping 
with money and material obtained willynilly from her while the United Nations 
are conducting the war. We cannot evoke the true spirit of sacrifice and valour 
so long as we do not feel that it is our war, so long as we are not free. 

I know the British Government will not be able to withhold freedom from 
us when we have made enough self-sacrifice. We must therefore purge ourselves 
of hatred. Speaking for myself I can say that I have never felt any hatred. As 
a matter of fact I feel myself to be a greater friend of the British now than ever 
before. One reason is that they are to-day in distress. My very friendship there- 
fore demands that I should try to save them from their mistakes. 

As I view the situation, they are on the brink of an abyss. It therefore 
becomes my duty to warn them of their danger even though it may, for the time 
being, anger them to the point of cutting off the friendly hand that is stretched 
out to help them. People may laugh ; nevertheless, that is my claim. At a time 
when I may have to launch the biggest struggle of my life, I may not harbour 
hatred against anybody. The idea of taking advantage of the opponent’s difficulty 
and utilising it for delivering a blow is entirely repugnant to me. 

There is one thing which I would like you always to keep before your mind* 
Never believe that the British are going to lose the war. I know they are not a 
nation of cowards. They will fight to the last rather than accept defeat. 

But suppose, for strategic reasons they are forced to leave India as they had 
to leave Malaya, Singapore, and Burma what shall be our position in that event ? 
The Japanese will invade India and we shall be unprepared. Occupation of India 
by the Japanese will mean too the end of China and perhaps Eussia. I do not 
want to be the instrument of Eussia’a and China’s defeat. 

Pandit Nehru was only to-day describing to me the wretched condition of 
Eussia. He was agitated. The picture he drew still haunts me. I have asked 
myself the question, ‘what can I do to help Eussia and China V And the reply has 
come from within, ‘You are being weighed in the balance. You have in the alchemy 
of ahimsa a universal panacea. Why don’t you give it a trial ? Have you lost 


faith 

Out of this agony has emerged the proposal for British withdrawal. It may 
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irritate the Britishers to-day and they may miauuderstand me ; they may even look 
upon me as their enemy. But some day they will say that I was their true 
friend. 

(From the Hindustani Speech on 8th August.) 

After showing concern for China I said 

I therefore want freedom immediately, this very night, before dawn, if it can 
be had. It cannot now wait for the realisation of communal unity. If that unity 
is not achieved, sacrifices for attaining freedom will need to be much greater than 
would otherwise have been the case. The Congress has to win freedom or be 
wiped out in the eflfbrt The freedom which the Congress is struggling to achieve 
will not be for Congressmen alone but for the whole of the Indian people. 

(From the concluding speech in English on 8th August). 

It will be the greatest mistake on their (United Nations) part to turn a deaf 
ear to India’s non-violent pleading and refuse her fundamental right of freedom. 
It will deal a mortal blow to Russia and China if they oppose the demand of non- 
violent India which is to-day, on bended knee, pleading for the discharge of a debt 
long overdue 

1 have been the author of the non-embarrassment policy of the Congress and 
yet to-day you find me talking in strong language. My non-embarrassment plea, 
however, was always qualified by the proviso, “consistently with the honour and 
safety of the nation,” If a man holds me by the collar and I am drowning, may 
I not struggle to free myself from the strangle-hold ? Therefore, there is no in- 
consistency between our earlier declarations and our present demand 

I have always recognised a fundamental difference between Fascism and the 
democracies despite their many limitations, and even between Fascism and British 
Imperialism which I am fighting. Do the British get from India all they want ? 
What they get to-day is from an India which they hold in bondage. 

Think, what a difference it would make if India were to participate in the 
war as a fiee ally. That freedom, if it is to come, must come to-day. For she 
will utilise that freedom for the success of the Allies, including Russia and China. 
The Burma Road will Once more be opened, and the way cleared for rendering 
really effective help to Russia, 

Englishmen did not die to the last man in Malaya or on the soil of Burma. 
They effected instead, what has been described as a ‘masterly evacution/ But I 
cannot afford to do that. Where shall 1 go, n^here shall I take the forty crores of 
India? How is this mass of humanity to be set aflame in the cause of world 
deliverance unless and until it has touched and felt freedom ? To-day there is no 
life left in them. It has been crushed out of them. If lustre has to be restored 
to their eyes freedom has to come, not to-morrow but to-day. Congress must 
therefore pledge itself to do or die# 

TheBe quotations show clearly why I advised the Congress to make the demand 
for the withdrawal of British Power. The quotations also show that non-violence, 
i.e. self-suffering and self-sacrifice without retaliation was the key-stone of the 
movement 

26 The author has had difficulty in finding an adequate explanation for my 
agreement to the stationing of Allied troops in India in spite of the withdrawal of 
British power. If he had an opeu mind, there should have been no difficulty. My 
explanation was there. There was no occasion to doubt its sincerity unless there 
was positive evidence to the contrary. I have never claimed infallibility or a 
larger share of intellect for myself than the ordinary. 

27. The author says that no “satisfactory solution” of the difficulty raised 
by Rajaji, namely that the stationing of the Allied forces, without the civil power 
being with the British Government, would be “reiustallation of the British 
Government in a worse form” was “ever made public by Mr. Gandhi ” The 
author therefore suggests that “the solution was one which he (I) preferred should 
remain a secret,” and he proceeds to say ; 

“Now while the details of Mr. Gandhi’s personal solution of this problem 
must remain a matter for speculation, an explanation which fulfils the logical 
requirements of the above situation immediately comes to mind ; it is that, as 
has been shown above to be probable, Mr. Gandhi’s admission of this amendment 
to his scheme was intended primarily as a bid for American support and 
secondarily as a sop to his opponents on the Working Committee, but that he 
envisaged, or planned to create, circumstances in which this permission would be 
meaningless, that is to say circumstances in which the troops would either be 
forced to withdraw, or would if they remained, be rendered ineffective.*^ 
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It is difficult to characterise this suggestion. I take it that the secrecy 
suggested was to be secret even from the members of the Working Committee. If 
not, they would also become conspirators with me in the fraud to be perpetrated 
on the Allied powers. 

Amazing consequences would flow from such a fraud. Assume that the 
British Government has shed all power in India, that by an agreement between 
the ^ Free India Government and the Allied powers, their troops are stationed in 
India. This assumption carries with it the further assumption that the agree- 
ment has been arrived at without any pressure, violent or non-violent, and simply 
from the British recognition of the necessity of recognising the Independence 
of India, 

Assume further that the secret has all this time remained buried in my 
bosom, and that I suddenly divulge it to the Free India Government and therefore 
to t le world, and they carry out my plan to frustrate the terms of the agreement, 
what would be the result ? The Allied Powers, having all the overwhelming 
military strength at their disposal, would forfeit my head to themselves— which 
would be the least- and would farther let their righteous rage descend upon the 
Free India Government and put an end to Independence, which was won, cot by 
military strength, but simply by force of reason, and therefore make it impossible, 
so far as they can, for India to regain such lost Independence, 

I must not carry this train of thought much further. The author’s sugges- 
tion, if it were true, would also conclusively prove that all of ns conspirators were 
thinking, not of the deliverance of India from bondage or of the good of the 
masses, but only of our base little selves. 

28. The difficulty pointed out by Kajap and on which the writer has laid 
stress in order to infer ‘secret motive’ on my part was pointed out even more 
forcibly by another correspondent and I dealt with it in the issue of Hanjan 
dated I9th July. 1942, pp. 232 and 233. As the whole of the article consists of 
questions and answers which have a bearing on the author’s insinuations, 1 pro- 
duce them without apology 

Tolerance op Allied Troops 

Q, 1. If non-violent activity is naturalised by and cannot go along with armed 
violence in the same area, will there remain any scope for non-violent resistance 
to aggression in the event of India allowing foreign troops to remain on her soil 
and operate fron here ? 

A. The flaw pointed out in the first question cannot be denied. I have 
admitted it before now. The tolerance of Allied troops by Free India is an 
admission of the nation’s limitations. The nation as a whole has never been and 
never has claimed to be non-volent. What part is cannot be said with any 
accuracy. 

And what is decisive is that India has not yet demonstrated non-violence 
of the strong such as would be required to withstanding a powerful army of in- 
vasion. If we had developed that strength we would have acquired our freedom 
long ago and there would be no question of any troops being stationed in India. 
The novelty of the demand should not be missed. It is a demand not for a 
transference of power from Great Britain to a Free India. For there is no party 
to which Britain would transfer such power. We lack the unity that gives 
strength. 

The demand, therefore, is not based on our demonstrable strength. It is a 
demand made upon Britain to do the right irrespective of the capacity of the 
party wronged to bear the consequences of Britain’s right Act. Will Britain res- 
tore seized property to the victim merely because the seizure was wrong ? It is 
none of her concern to weigh whether the victim will be able to bold possession of 
the restored property. Hence it is that I have been obliged to make use of the 
word anarchy in this connection. This great moral act must give Britain the 
moral status which could ensure victory. Whether without India Britain would 
have reason to fight, is a question I need to consider. If India is the stake and 
not British honour we should know. My demand then loses force but not 
justness. 

Such being the case, my’ honesty and honour require me to provide for the 
flaw. If to ask for the withdrawal of the Allied forces means their certain defeat, 
my demand must be ruled out as dishonest. Force of circumstances has given 
rise to the demand and also to its limitations. It must be admitted, therefore, 
that there will be little scope for non-violent resistance or aggression, with the 
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Allied troops operating^ in India as there is practically none now.' For the troops 
are there to-day enjoying full mastery over us. Under my demand they will 
operate under the nation’s terms. 

Q. 2, If the maintenance of India’s freedom is allowed to be made depen- 
dent upon armies which, in the existing circumstances, will be led and controlled 
by Britain and America, can there be a feeling of real freedom experienced by the 
people of India, at any rate, during the duration of the war ? 

A. If Britain’s declaration is honest I see no reason why the presence of the 
troops should, in any shape or form affect the feeling of real freedom. Did the 
French feel differently when during the last war the English troops were opera- 
ting in France ? When my master of yesterday becomes my equal and lives in 
my house on my own terms, surely his presence cannot detract from my freedom. 
Nay, I may profit by his presence which I have permitted, 

Depbnoe of India 

Q. 3; Whatever be the terms of the ‘treaty’, if the Anglo-American military 
machine is allowed to operate for the ‘defence’ of India, can Indians play anything 
but a minor and subordinate role in the defence of this country ? 

A. The conception in my scheme is that we do not want these troops for our 
defence or prottction. if they left these shores we expect to manage somehow. We 
may put up non-violent defence. If luck favours us, the Japanese may see no 
reason to hold the country after the Allies have withdrawn, if they discover that 
they are not wanted. It is all speculation as to what can happen after withdrawal- 
voluntary and orderly or forced. 

Q, 4. Bupposing the British, not from any moral motive but only to gain a 
political and strategical advantage for the time being, agree to a ‘treaty’ under 
which they are allowed to maintain and increase their military foices in India, 
how can they be dislodged afterwards if they prefer to remain in possession ? 

A. We assume their or rather British honesty. If would be not a matter of 
dislodging them, it is one of their fulfilling their plighted word. If they commit 
breach of faith, we must have strength enough, non-violent or violent, to enforce 
fulfilment. 

Q. 6 , Is not the position postulated in the preceding question comparable to 
the position that would arise if, for instance, SuDhas Bahu made a treaty with 
Qeimany and Japan under which India would be declared Independent’ and the 
Axis forces would enter India to drive the British out ? 

A. Surely there is as much difference between the South Pole and the North 
as there is between the imagined conditions. My demand deals with the possessor ; 
Subhas Babu will bring German troops to oust the possessors. Germany is under 
mo obligation to deliver India from bondage. Therefore, Subhas Babu’s performance 
an only fling India from the frying pan into the fire. I hope the distinction is 
lear. 

Q. 6. II the Congress, as Maulana Saheb has just stated, 'considers defence 
as armed defence only,’ is there any prospect of real independence for India, 
in view of the fact that India simply has not got the resources 'independently’ to 
offer effective armed resistance to a formidable aggressor ? If we are to think in 
terms of armed defence only, can India, to mention only one thing, expect to remain 
independent with her 4,0uu miles of coast line and no navy and ship-building 
industry ? 

A. Maulana Saheb, it is well known, does not hold my view that any country 

can defend itself without force of arms. My demand is based on the view that it 

is possible to defend one’s country non-violently. 

Q. What material aid could India send to China to-day, even if she were 
declared ‘independent’ by the British ? 

A* India at present gives such indifferent and ill-conceived aid as the Allies 
think desirable. Free India can send men and material that China may need. 
India has affinities with China being part of Asia which the Allies cannot possibly 
possess and exploit. Who knows that Free India may not even succeed in 
persuading Japan to do the right by China ? 

Why has the author ignored the explanation, for instance, in answers 2 and 
4 which was before him ? Boiled down, my explanation means that I would trust 

the Allies to carry out faithfully the conditions of the contract to be fulfilled by 

them, just as I would expect them to trust the Government of Free India to carry 
out their part of the contract. 

British withdrawal, whenever it comes, will carry with it so much honour 
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that everything to be done thereafter by either party will be done with the greatest 
goodwill and utmost sine rity. I hold that this solution of the difficulty presented 
is perfectly comprehensible and satisfactory. 

No “Seceet” methods 

29. As to secrecy, this is what I said on the 8th August in xuy Hindustani 
speech before the A. I. 0, 0. meeting;— 

Nothing, however, should be done secretly. This is an open rebellion. In this 
struggle secrecy is a sin, A free man would not engage in a secret movement. It 
is likely that when you gain freedom you will have a 0. 1. D. of your own, 
in spite of my advice to the contrary. But in the present struggle we have to 
work openly and to receive bullets in our chests, without running away. In a 
struggle of this character all secrecy is sin and must be punctiliously avoided. 

It is somewhat hard for a man who has avoided secrecy as a sin to be accused 
of it, especially when there is no evidence whatsoever for the charge. 

‘‘Scorched Earth” 

30. The author proceeds 

“ and it is no coincidence that at the same time as Mr, Gandhi was developing 

the ‘Quit India’ theme in Harijan^ he was also inveighing against any form of 
‘scorched earth’ policy (Mr. Gandhi’s solicitude for the property, largely industrial 
property be it noted, which it might have been necessary to deny to the enemy, 
contrasts strangely with his readiness to saeridee countless numbers of Indians in 
non-violent resistance to the Japanese. The property must be saved : it is perhaps 
legitimate to ask— for whom ?)” 

“The coincidence” is a gratuitous suggestion for which there is no proof. The 
suggestion behind the parenthetical gloss is evidently that I was more solicitous 
about the property of moneyed men than of the lives and property of the masses. 
This appears to me to be a wilful distortion of truth. I give the following quota- 
tions which show the contrary ; — 

“As a war resister my answer can only be one. I see neither bravery nor 
sacrifice in destroying life or property for offence oi defence. I would far rather 
leave, if I must, my crops and homestead for the enemy to use than destroy them 
for the sake of preventing their use by him. There is reason, sacrifice and even 
bravery in so leaving my homestead and crops, if I do so not out of fear but 
because I refuse to regard anyone as my enemy— that is— out of a humanitarian 
motive. But in India’s case there is, too, a practical consideration. Unlike Eussia’s, 
India’s masses have no national instinct developed in the sense that Eussia’s 
have. India is not fighting. Her conquerors are.” 

Harijan, March 22, 1942 p. 88 

“There is no bravery in my poisoning my well or filling it in so that my 
brother who is at war with me may not use the water. Let us assume that I am 
fighting him in the orthodox manner. Nor is there sacrifice in it, for it does not 
purify me and sacrifice, as its root-meaning implies, presupposes purity. Such des- 
truction may be likened to cutting one’s nose to spite one’s face. Warriors of old 
had wholesome laws of war. Among the excluded things were poisoning wells and 
destroying food crops. But 1 do claim that there are bravery and sacrifice in my 
leaving my wells, crops and homestead intact, bravery in that I deliberately run 
the risk of the enemy feeding himself at my expense and pursuing me, -zmd sacrifice 
in that the sentiment of leaving something for the enemy purifies and ennobles me. 

“My questioner has missed the conditional expression ‘if I must.’ I have 
imagined a state of things in which I am not prepared just now to die and there- 
fore, I want to retreat in an orderly manner in the hope of resisting under other 
and better auspices. The thing to consider here is not resistance but non-destruction 
of food crops and the like. Eesistance, violent or non-violent, has to be well 
thought out. Thoughtless resistance will be regarded as bravado in military 
parlance, and violence or folly in the language of non-violence. Betreat itself 
IS often a plan of resistance and may be a precursor of great bravery and sacri- 
fice. Every retreat is not cowardice which implies fear to die Of course, a 
brave man would more often die in violently or non-violently resisting the 
aggressor in the latter’s attempt to oust him from his property. But he will be 
no less brave if wisdora dictates present retreat.” 

{Eanjan, April 12. 1942. p 109.) * 

“So far there is solicitude only for the poor man’s property. There is no 
mention of industrial property, 1 have also given my reasons, which I still hold to 
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be perfectly sound, for non-destruetion of such property. I have found only one 
note in the issues of Harijan in my possession which refers to industrial property. 
It is as follows : . ^ x , 

“Suppose there are factories for grinding \?heat or pressing oil seed* I should 

not destroy them. But munitions factories, yes, Textile factories I would not 

destroy and I would resist all such destruction.” 

(Harijan^ May 24, 1942, p, 167.) 

SOLIOITTOB FOE THE MASSES 

The reason is obvious* Here too, the solicitude is not for the owners, but for 
the masses who use food products ana cloth produced in factories, Tt should also 
be remembered that I have all along written and even acted against both kinds 
of factories, in normal times, in the interests of village industries, my creed 
being to prefer the products of hand labour in which millions can be engaged, to 
those of factories in which only a few thousands or at best a few lacs can be 
employed* . , * , , 

31* Mark too the last sentence in the penultimate paragraph of the draft 
resolution sent to Allahabad : “But it can never be the Congress policy to destroy 
what belongs to or is of use to the masses*** It is incomprehensible how the 
author could, in the face of the foregoing, distort truth as he has done* 

32* In the same paragraph from which I have quoted the parauthetical remark 
of the author, I find the following : 

have however his own admission that he could not guarantee that non- 
violent action would keep the Japanese at bay ; he refers indeed to any such hope 
as an 'unwarranted supposition.*” 

And this is cited to support the conclusion that in order to prevent India 
from becoming a battlefield between the Allied Nations and Japan I was prepared 
“to concede to their (Japanese) demands.” 

Let me quote where the phrase is taken from. In an article entitled “A 
Fallacy” in Harijan dated 5th, July, 1942, I have dealt with the following question 
addressed to me by a correspondent : 

Q. “You consider it a vital necessity in terms of non-violence to allow the 
Allied troops to remain in India. You also say that, as you cannot present a 
fool-proof non-violent method to prevent Japanese occupation of India, you cannot 
throw the Allies over-board* But, don*t you consider that the non-violent force 
created by our action which will be sufficient to force the English to withdraw 
will be sufficiently strong to prevent Japanese occupation also ? And is it not the 
duty of a non-violent resister to equally consider it a vital necessity to see that his 
country, his home and his all are not destroyed by allowing two foreign mad bulls 
to fight a deadly war on his soil ? 

My reply to this runs as follows : 

A. “There is an obvious fallacy in the question. I cannot all of a sudden 
produce in the minds of Britishers who have been for centuries trained to rely 
upon their muscle for their protection, a belief which has not made a very visible 
impression even on the Indian mind. Non-violent force must not act in the same 
way as violence. The refusal to allow the Allied troops to operate on the Indian 
soil can only add to the irritation already caused by my proposal* I he first is 
inevitable, the second would be wanton. 

“Again, if the withdrawal is to take place, it won't be due merely to the 
non-violent pressure. And in any case what may be enough to affect the old 
occupant would be wholly different from what would be required to keep off the 
invader. Thus we can disown the authority of the British rulers by refusing taxes 
and in a variety of ways. These would be inapplicable to withstand the Japanese 
onslaught. Therefore, whilst we may be ready to face the Japanese, we may not 
ask the Britisbeis to give up their position of vantage merely on the unwarranted 
supposition that we would succeed by mere non-violent effort in keeping off the 
Japanese* 

“Lastly, whilst we must guard ourselves in our own way, our non-violence 
must preclude us from imposing on the British a strain which must break them. 
That would be a denial of our whole history for the past twenty-two years,** 
{Harijan, July 5, 1942, p* 210.) 

The supposition referred to here is my Correspondent’s, namely that tlie non- 
violent force created by my action which will be sufficient to force the English to 
withdraw, will be sufficiently strong to prevent Japanese occupation also and, 
therefore, I should not have resiled from my original proposition that the British 
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Power should withdraw their troops from India. I have shown the absurdity of 
such a supposition made for the sake of preventing the retention of British troops. 
My belief in the power of non-violence is unchangeable, but I cannot put it before 
the British in order to prevent their use of India as a base if they consider it 
necessary for dealing with the Japanese menace. 

Gandhiji’s Appeal to Japs 

33. '?"he author has further sought to strengthen his inference by quoting 
the following from my appeal to the Japanese. 

**And we are in the unique position of having to resist an Imperialism that 
we detest no less than yours {the Japanese) and Nazism.” 

The author has conveniently omitted the sentences which follow and which 
instead of strengthening his inference would negative it altogether. These are the 
sentences. 

“Our resistance to it (British Imperialism) does not mean harm to the British 
people. We seek to convert them. Ours is an unarmed revolt against British rule. 
An important party in the country is engaged in a deadly— but friendly quarrel 
with the foreign rulers, 

“But in this they need no aid from foreign Powers* You have been gravely 
misinformed, as I know you are, that we have chosen this particular moment to 
embarrass the Allies when your attack against India is imminent. If we wanted 
to turn Britain’s difficulty into our opportunity, we should have done it as soon as 
the War broke out nearly three years ago. Our movement demanding the with- 
drawal of the British Power from India should in no way be misunderstood. In 
fact, if we are to believe your reported anxiety for the Independence of India, a 
recognition of that Independence by Britain, should leave you no excuse for any 
attack on India. Moreover the reported profession sorts ill with your ruthless 
aggression against China, 

“I would ask you to make no mistake about the fact that you will be sadly 
disillusioned if you believe that you will receive a willing welcome from India. 
The end and aim of the movement for British withdrawal is to prepare India, 
by making her free for resisting all militarist and Imperialist ambition, whether 
it is called British Imperialism, German Nazism, or your i>attern. If we do not, 
we shall have been ignoble spectators of the militarisation of the world in spite 
of our belief that in non-violence we have the only solvent of the militarist’s 
spirit and ambition. Personally, I fear that without declaring the Independence 
of India, the Allied Powers will not be able to beat the Axis combination which 
has raised violence to the dignity of a religion, The Allies cannot beat you and 
your partners unless they beat you in your ruthless and skilled warfare. If 
they copy it, their declaration that they will save the world for democracy and 
individual freedom must come to nought. I feel that they can only gain strength 
to avoid copying your ruthlessness by declaring and recognising ‘now’ the 
freedom of India and turning sullen India's forced co-operation into freed India’s 
voluntary co-operation. 

“To Britain and the allies, we have appealed in the name of justice, in proof 
of their professions, and in their own self-interest. To you I appeal in the name 
of humanity. It Is a marvel to me that you do not see that ruthless warfare is 
nobody’s monopoly. If not the Allies, some other Power will certainly improve upon 
your method and beat you with your own weapon. Even if you win you leave no 
legacy to your people of which they would feel proud. They cannot take pride in a 
recital of cruel deeds, however skilfully achieved. 

“Even if you win, it will not prove that you were in the right, it will only 
prove that your power of destruction was greater. This applies obviously to the 
Allies too unless they perform ‘now’ the just and righteous act of^ freeing India as 
an earnest and promise of similarly freeing all other subject peoples in Asia and Africa. 

“Our appeal to Britain is coupled with the offer of Free India’s willingness 
to let the Allies retain their troops in India. The offer is made in order to prove 
that we do not in any way mean to harm the Allied cause, and in order to prevent 
you from being misled into feeling that you have but to step into the country 
that Britain has vacated. Needless to repeat that, if yw cherish any such idea 
and will carry it out, we will not fail resisting you with all the might that our 
country can muster. I address this appeal to you in the hope that our movement 
may even influence you and your partners in the right direction and deflect you 
and them from the course which is bound to end in your moral ruin and the re- 
duction of human being to robots. 

29 
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“The hope of yoar response to my appeal is much fainter than that of res- 
ponse from Britain* I know that the British are not devoid of a sense of 3U8tice and 
they know me. I do not know you enough to be able to judge. All I have read 
tells me that you listen to no appeal but to the sword. How I wish that you are 
cruelly misiepresented and that I shall touch the right chord in your heart I 
Anyway I have an undying faith in the responsivejiess ot human nature. On the 
strength of that faith 1 have conceived the impending movement m India, and it 
is that faith which has prompted this” (Hartjan, July 26, 1942, p 240 eac sq,) 

X have given this long quotation because I see that it is a complete answer 
to the author’s insinuations, as it is also an open gate to tlm whole • of my mind 
regarding the movement contemplated in the resolution of 8th August last. 

India’s Freedom Main Concern 


But the author has many arrows in his quiver. For, in defence of his infer- 
ence that I was prepared to “concede to their (Japanese) demands,” he proceeds : 

‘‘Only in the grip of some dominant emotion would he (1) have contemplated 
such a capitulation. This emotion was, there seems little doubt, his desire to 
preserve India from horrors of war.” 

In other words, I would exchange Japanese rule for B itish. 

My non-violence is made of sterner stuff. Only a jaundiced eye can read 
such an emotion in the face of the clearest possible writings in the Harijan that 
I would face all the horrors of war in order to end the horror of horrors which 
British domination is* 

I am impatient of it because I am impatient of all domination. I am in “the 
grip” of only one “dominant emotion” and no other— that is India’s Freedom. 

The author has admitted this in the same breath that he has charged mo with 
an unworthy emotion. He has thus condemned himself out of his own mouth. 

84. At page 14 of the indictment the author says ; 

“In conclusion there are the famous words uttered by Mr. Gandhi at a Press 
Conference at Wardha, after the Working Committee had passed the resolution of 
July 14th which show clearly however at that early stage he was fully determined 
on a final struggle - 

’’There is no room left in the proposal f(jr withdrawal or negotiation. There is 
no question of one more chance. After all it is an Open Rebellion. 

“There also lies the answer to those who have since accused Government of 
precipitating the crisis by the arrest of Mr. Gandhi and the Congress leaders, and 
have suggested that the period of grace referred to by Mr, Gandhi in his Bombay 
speech should have been utilised for negotiation, “ihere is no room left for with- 
draw! or negotiation,” Mr. Gandhi has said a month earlier. Moreover, the Wardha 
resolution merely threatened a mass movement if the demands of Congress were 
not accepted. The Bombay resolution went further. It no longer ‘threatened’ a 
movement with the delay that that might entail. It ‘sanctioned’ the movement and 
if any further delay was intended, are there not at least good grounds for believing 
in the light of all that had been said, that it was to be used not for the purpose 
of negotiation but for putting the finishing touches to a plan to which its authors 
were already committed but which might not yet be completely ready to put into 
execution ? 

Cefioiai* “Distortions” 


I shall presently show that the “famous words” attributed to me are partly a 
distortion and partly an interpolation not to be found in the authentic report of 
the Wardha interview as published in Earijan of 19th July, 1942. Le me quote in 
full the portion of the Wardha interview in which that part of the quotation which 
I claim is distorted appears in its correct form : 

“Do you hope that negotiations may be opened by the British Government ?” 

“They may, but with whom they will do it I do not know. For it is not a 
question of placating one party ox other. For it is the unconditional withdrawal of 
the British Power without reference to the w^hes of any party that is our demand 
The demand is therefore based on its justice. Of course it is possible that the 
Bptish may negotiate a withdrawal. If they do, it will be a feather in their cap. 
Then it will cease to be a case for withdrawal. If the British see, however late 
the wisdom of recognising the independence of India, without reference to the 
vanotts parties, all things are possible. But the point I want to stress is this, viz,, that 
is no Room Left for Neootlations in the Proposal fob Withdrawal. 
Either they recognise Independence or they don’k. After that recognition many things 
can follow. For by that one single act the British representatives will have altered 
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the face of the whole landscape and rerived the hope of the people which has been 
frustrated times without number. Therefore, whenever that great act is performed, 
on behalf of the British people, it will he a red letter day in the history of India 
and the world. And, as I have said, it can noaterially affect the fortunes of war.” 
(Capitals mine.) {Harijan, July, 1942, p. 233.) 

The corresponding quotatiou in the indictment I reproduce below in capital 
letters : 

“Theee is no Boom Left in the Proposal foe Withdeawal op 
Negotiation." 

I suggest that in the context from which this is torn and distorted, it is 
entirely out of place. I was answering the question : ‘‘Do you hope that nego- 
tiations may be opened by the BriJish Government ?" As an answer to the question, 
the sentence as it appears in Harijan **there is no room left for negotiations in the 
proposal for withdraw 1," is perfectly intelligible and harmonises with the sentences 
preceeding and succeeding. 

35. The distorted sentence in the indictment has two others tacked on to it. 
They are : “There is no question of one mone chance. After all is an open 
rebellion*^ 

The underlining is the author's. 

The two sentences are not to be found anywheie in the report of the interview 
as it appears in Han j an* “There is no question of one more chance, can have 
no place in the paragraph about negotiations with my approach to them as revealed 
in my answer. As to ‘open rebellion*, I have even at the Second Indian Hound 
Table Conference used that expression coupled with the adjective non-violent. But 
it has no place anywhere in the interview, 

36. I have taxed myself to know how the two sentences could have crept into 
the author's quotation. Fortunately on 26th June, while this reply was being typed 
there came the Hindustan Tmes file for which Shri Pyarelal had asked. In its 
issue of 15th July, 1942 there appears the following message: 

A Misreport 

Wardhaganj, July 14. 

“There is no room left in the proposal for withdrawal or negotiation ; either 
they recognise India's independence or they don’t,” said Mahatma Gandhi answering 
questions at a Press interview at Sevagram on the Congress resolution. He 
emphasised that what he wanted was not the recognition of Indian independence 
on paper, but in action. 

Asked if has movement would not hamper war efforts of the United Nations. 
Mahatma (Gandhi said ; “The movement is intended not only to help China but 
also to make common cause with the Allies.” 

On his attention being drawn to Mr. Amery’s latest statement in the House 
of Commons, Mahatma Gandhi said : ‘T am very much afraid that we shall have 
the misfortune to listen to repetition of that language in stronger terms, but that 
cannot possibly delay the pace of the people or the group that is determined to go 
its way,^’ Mahatma Gandhi added : “There is no question of one more chance. 
After all it is an open rebellion." 

Asked ‘ what form his movement would take, Mahatma Gandhi said : “The 
conception is that of a mass movement on the widest possible scale. It will include 
what is possible to include in a mass movement or what people are capable of 
doing. This will be a mass movement of a purely non-violent character.” 

Asked if he would court imprisonment this time Mahatma Gandhi said : It 

is too soft a thing. There is no such thing as courting imprisonment this time. 

My intention is to make it as short and swift as possible."— A. P. I. 

37. This message is an eye-opener for me. I have often suffered from misre- 

porting coloured epitomes of my writings and speeches even to the point of 

bdng lynched...This one, though not quite as bad, is bad enough. 

The above A. P. summary gives, if it does, the clue to the author’s source for 
the miB<lttotation and the additional sentence. If he used that source the question 
arises why he went out of his way to use that doubtful and unauthorised source, 
when he had before him the authentic text of the full interview in Harijan of I9tli 
July last He has made a most liberal, though disjointed and biased use of the 
columns of Harijan for building up his case against me. At page 13 of the 
indictment he thus begins .the charge culminating in the misquotation at page 14. 

«*Prom this point onwards Mr. Gandhi's conception of the struggle developed 
rapidly* His writings on the subject are too lengthy to quote in full, but the 
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following excerpts from Harijan illastrate the direction in wMoh his mind was 
moving*’^ 

On the same page he has quoted passages from page 233 of Harijan from 
the report of the interview iu question. I am therefore entitled to conclude that 
the question under examination was taken from Harijan^ It is manifest now that 
it was not Why not ? 

If he took the three sentences from the aforementioned A. P. report, why has 
he quoted them without asterisks between the sentences that appear apart in the 
A. P. report ? 

I may not pursue the inquiry any further. It has pained me deeply. How the 
two sentences not found in the authentic text of the interview found place in the 
A. P. summary I do not know. It is for the Government to inquire if they will. 

Govt. Invited the Oeisis 

38. The author's quotation having been found wanting, the whole of his 
conclusions and inferences based upon it must fall to the ground. In my opinion, 
therefore, the Government does stand accused not only of ‘having precipitated,' but 
of having invited, a crisis by their premeditated coup The elaborate preparations 
they made for all-India arrests were not made overnight. 

It is wrong to draw a distinction between the Wardha resolution and the 
Bombay one in the sense that the first only threatened and the second ‘sanctioned' 
the mass civil disobedience. The first only required ratification by the All-India 
Congress Oomniittee but the effect of either was the same i. e., both authorised me 
to lead and guide the movement if negotiations failed. 

But the movement was not started by the resolution of 8th August last. Before 
I could function they arrested not only me but principal Congressmen all over 
India Thus it was not I but the Government who started the movement and 
gave it a shape which I could not have dreamt of giving and which it never would 
have taken while I was conducting it. No doubt, it would have been ‘short and 
swift/ not in the violent sense, as the author has insinuated, but in the non-violent 
sense as 1 know it. 

The Government made it very short and very swift by their very violent 
action. Had they given me breathing time, I would have sought an interview with 
the Viceroy and strained every nerve to show the reasonableness of the Congress 
demand. 

Thus there were no ‘grounds,’ good or bad for believing, as the author would 
have one believe, that the “period of grace” was to be used for “putting the finishing 
touches to a plan to which its authors were already committed but which might 
not yet be completely ready to put into execution.” In order to sustain such a 
belief it has become necessary for the author to dismiss from consideration the 
whole of the proceedings of the Bomijay meeting of the All-India Congress Com- 
mittee and even vital parts of its resolution— save the clause of referring to the 
mass movement— and the very awkward word ‘non-violence’ to which 1 shall come 
presently. 

Akxiet'e to Avoid Conflict 

39. 1 give below extracts from my speeches and writings to show how eager 
and earnest I was to avoid conflict and achieve the purpose by negotiation and to 
show that the Congress aim never was to thwart the Allies in any way : 

“... It would be churlish on our part if we said ‘we don't want to talk to 
anybody and we will by our own strong hearts expel the British.’ Then the Con- 
gress Committee won't be meeting ; there would be no resolutions ; and I should 
not be seeing Press representatives.” 

(Harijan^ July 26, 1942, p. 243.) 

^ No Akniteation on the Independence Issue 

Q : “Cannot there be any arbitration on the question of Independence ?” 

^ A ; “No, not on the question of Independence. It is possible only on ques- 
tions on which sides may be taken. The outstanding question of Independence 
should be treated as common cause. It is only then that I can conceive possibility 
of arbitration on the Indo-British question... But if there is to be any arbitration— 
and I cannot logically say there should not, for if I did, it would be an arrogation 
of complete justice in my side— it can be done only if India's Independence is 
recognised.” 

. . {Harijan, May 24, 1942, p. 168.) 

« -A- L lEngUsh correspondent : “...Would you advocate ^arbitration for the Indo« 
British problem ? 
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A : “An; day. I suggested long ago that this question could be decided by 
arbitration. 

{Harijan^ May 24, 1942, p. 168.) 

“Actual Steugglb not Commbnoeb*’ 

The actual struggle does not commence this very moment. You have merely 
placed certain powers in my hands. My first act will be to wait upon H. E. the 
Viceroy and plead with him for the acceptance of the Congress demand. This 
may take two or three weeks. What are you to do in the meanwhile ? I will tell 
you. There is the spinning wheel, I had to struggle with the Maulana Saheb before 
it dawned upon him that in a non-violent struggle it had an abiding place. The 
fourteen -point constructive programme is all there for you to carry out. But there 
is something more you have to do and it will give life to that programme. Every- 
one of you Should from this very moment consider yourself a free man or woman 
and even act as if you are free and no longer under the heel of this Imperia- 
lism, This is no make-believe. You have to cultivate the spirit of freedom before 
it comes physically. The chains of the slave are broken the moment he consi- 
ders himself a free man. He will then tell his master: “I have been your slave 
all these days but I am no longer that now. You may kill me, but if you do 
not and if you release me from the bondage, I will ask for nothing more from 
you. For, henceforth, instead of depending upon you, I shall depend upon God 
for food and clothing. God has given me the urge of freedom and therefore I 
deem myself a free man.” 

You may take it from me that I am not going to strike a bargain with the 
Viceroy for Ministries and the like, I am not going to be satisfied with anything 
short of complete freedom. May be he will propose the abolition of the salt tax, the 
drink evil, etc, but I will say, ‘Nothing less than freedom’.” 

“Do OB Die” 

Here is a Mantra — a short one — that I will give you. You may imprint it 
on your hearts and let every breath of yours give expression to it. The Mantra 
is this : “We shall do or die. We shall either free India or die in the attempt. 
We shall not live to see the perpetuation of slavery.” Every true Congressman 
or woman will join the struggle with an indexible determination not to remain 
alive to see the country in oondage and slavery. Let that be your badge. Dis- 
miss jails out of your consideration. If the Government leaves me free I shall 
spare you the trouble of filling the jails. I will not put on the Government the 
strain of maintaining a large number of prisoners at a time when it is in trouble. 
Let every man and woman live every moment of his or her life hereafter in the 
consciousness that he or she eats or lives for achieving freedom and will die, if 
need be, to attain that goal. Take a pledge with God and your own conscience as 
witness that you will no longer rest till freedom is achieved and will be prepared to 
lay down your lives in the attempt to achieve it. He who loses his life shall gain, 
he who will seek to save it shall lose it. Freedom is not for the faint-hearted. 

(From the concluding speech in Hindustani on 8th August before the 
A. I. C. C.) 

Let me tell you at the outset that the struggle does not commence to-day. 
I have yet to go through much ceremonial, as I have always to do and this time 
more than ever before— the burden is so heavy. I have yet to continue to reason 
with those with whom I seem to have lost all credit for the time being. 

From the concluding speech in English on 8th August before the A, I. 0, 0.) 

40. At page 11 of the indictment the author says : 

To summarise briefly, Mr. Gandhi did not believe that non-violence alone 
was capable of defending India against Japan. Nor had he any faith in the 
ability of the Allies to do so : ‘Britain’, he stated in his draft Allahabad resolu- 
tion, ‘is incapable of defending India,’ His ‘Quit India’ move was intended to result 
in the withdrawal of the British Government to be succeeded by a problematical 
provisional Government or, as Mr. Gandhi admitted to be possible, uf anarchy ; 
the Indian army was to be disbanded ; and Allied troops were to be allowed to 
operate only under the terms imposed by this provisional Government, assisted 
by India’s non-violent non-co-operation to Japan, for which, as Mr.^ Gandhi had 
already admitted, there would be little scope with Allied troops operating in India. 

“Finally, even if, in the face of the above arguments, it could be supposed that 
Mr, Gandhi and the Congress proposed to pin their faith on >tho ability of Allied 
troops to defend India, it should be noted that the former himself admitted that 
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the ability of Allied troops to operate effectively would depend ‘upon the formation 
of a suitable provisional Government 

‘•Now since this Government was to be representative of all sections of Indian 
opinion, it is clear that neither Mr. Gandhi nor the Congress could legitimately 
commit it in advance to any particular course of action ; they could not, that is 
to say, undertake that it would support the Allies in defending India against 
Japan. They could not. in fact, make any promise on behalf of this provisional 
Government unless they intended that it should be dominated by Congress ; the 
whole trend of Congress policy, however, coupled with the extravagant promises 
made in the Bombay A. I. 0. 0. resolution on behalf of this provisional Govern- 
ment, leave little doubt that this was their intention, a view held, significantly, by 
the Muslim League and Muslims in general.” You have then a situation in which 
the Allied troops would be dependent for support on a Government dominated 
by clique which has already been shown to be thoroughly defeatist in out- 
look, and whose leader had already expressed the intention of negotiating with 
Japan. 

•‘It is not the intention here to examine the third aim, the establishment of 
communal unity followed by the formation of a provisional Government at all 
closely. It has been suggested in the preceding paragraph that the Congress inten- 
ded this Government to be under their domination and a note has been made 
of the strength added to this view by the unity of Muslim opinion that the 
Congress move was aimed at establishing Congress-Hindu domination over India. 
It will sufiice here to show, from Mr. Gandhi’s own writings, the doubts that he 
entertained as to the feasibility of establishing any such Government.” 

“Gbuel Misrepresentation” 

This brief summary is a perfect caricature of all I have said or written, and 
the Congress has stood for and expressed in the resolution of 8th August last. I 
hope I have shown in the foregoing pages how cruelly I have been misrepresented. 
If my argument has failed to carry conviction, I should be quite content to be 
judged on the strength of the quotations interspersed in the argument. 

As against the foregoing caricature, let me give a summary of my views 
based on the quotations referred to above. 

1. I believe that non-violence alone is capable of defending India, not only 
against Japan but the whole world. 

2. I do hold that^ Britain is incapable of defending India. She is not defend- 
ing India to-day ; she is defending herself and her interests in India and elsewhere. 
These are often contrary to India’s. 

3. ‘Quit India’ move^ was intended to result in the withdrawal of British 
Power and is possible with simultaneous formation of a provisional Government, 
consisting of members representing all the principal parties, if the withdrawal 
took place by the willing consent of the British Government If, however, the with- 
drawal took place willy-nilly there might be a period of anarchy. 

4. The Indian army would naturally be disbanded, being a British creation - 
unless it forms part of Allied troops, or it transfers its allegiance to the Free 
India Government* 

5. The Allied troops would remain under terms agreed to between the Allied 
Powers and the Free India Government. 

6. If India become free, the Fiee India Government would tender co-operation 
by rendering such military aid as it could But in the largest part of India 
where no military effort was possible, non-violont action will be taken by the 
masses of the people with the utmost enthusiasm. 

Free India as an Ally 

41* Then the summary comes to the pi-ovisionHl Government, As to this, let 
the Congress resolution itself speak. I give the relevant parts below : 

“Ihe A* I. 0* 0. therefore repeats with all emphasis the demand for the 
withdrawal of the British Power from India. On the declaration of India’s 
independence, a provisional Government will be formed and Free India will 
become an ally of the United Nations, sharing with them io the trials and 
tribulations of the joint enterprise of the struggle for froedom. The provisional 
Government can only be formed by the co-operation of the principal parties and 
groups in the country. 

‘‘It will thus be a <mmposite Government, representative of all important 
sections of the people of India. Its primary functions must be to defend India 
and resist aggression with alij the armed as well as the non-violent forces at its 
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command, together with its allied powers, and to promote the wall-baing and 
progress of the workers in the fields ‘and factories and elsewhere to whom essentially 
all power and authority must belong. The provisional Government will evolve a 
scheme for a Constituent Assembly which will preoare a constitution for the 
Government of India acceptable to all sections of the people. 

“This constitution, according to the Congress view, should be a Federal one 
with the largest measure of autonomy for the federating units, and with the 
residuary powers vesting in these units. The future relations between India and 
the Allied Nations will be adjusted by representatives of all these free countries 
conferring together for their mutual advantage and for their oo operation in the 
common task of resisting aggression. Freedom will enable India to resist aggres* 
sion effectively with the people’s united will and strength behind it 

‘‘Lastly, whilst the A. I, G. 0, has stated its own view of the future govern- 
ance under Free India, the A, I, C. 0. wishes to make it quite clear to all concerned 
that by embarking on a mass struggle, it has no intentiou of gaining power for 
the Congress. The power, when it comes, will belong to the whole people of India.” 

Noist-Party Chabaoteb of Oonoress 

I claim that there is nothing in this clause of the resolution that is ‘extra- 
vagant* or impracticable. The concluding sentence proves in my opinion, the 
sincerity and non-party character of the Congress. And as there is no party in 
the country which is not wholly anti-Fascist, anti-Nazi and anti-Japan, it follows 
that a Government formed by these parties is bound to become an enthusiastic 
champion of the Allied cause which by the recognition of India as a free state will 
truly become the cause of democracy. 

42. As to communal unity, it has been a fundamental plank with the Con- 
gress from its commencement. Its President is a Muslim divine of world wide 
repute, especially in the Muslim world. It has besides him three Muslims on the 
Working Committee. 

It is surprising that the author has summoned to his sssistance the Muslim 
League opinion. The League can afford to doubt the sincerity of Congress pro- 
fessions and accuse the Congress of the desire of establishing a “Oongress-Hindu 
domination.” It ill becomes the all-powerful Government of India to take shelter 
under the Muslim Leagife wing. 

This has a strong flavour of the old Imperial Mantra Divide and Eule^ 

League-Congress differences are a purely domestc question. They are bound 
to be adjusted when foreign domination ends, if they are not dissolved sooner. 

43. The author winds up the second chapter as follows : 

“Whether the authors of the resolution genuinely believed that the Congress 
demand would, if accepted, help rather than hinder the cause of the United Nations 
and intended that it should have that effect, depends on the answer to two questions. 
In the first place, could any body of men who honestly desired that result have 
deliberately called the country, if their way of achieving it was not accepted, to 
take part in a mass movement the declared object of which was to have precisely 
the opposite effect by paralysing the whole administration and the whole war effort ? 
In the second place, bearing in mind that less than a year previously it had been 
proclaimed under Mr. Gandhi’s orders to be a ‘sin’ to help the war with men or 
money, can it be denied that these men saw their opportunity in Britain’s danger 
and believed that the psychological moment for the enforcement of their political 
demands must be seized while the fate of the United Nations hung in the balance 
and before*the tide of war turned— if it was ever going to turn—in their favour ? 
The answer to these two questions is left to the reader.” 

Administration’s “Dead-Set Against Congress” 

I have to answer these two questions both as reader and accused. As to the 
first question, there is no necessary inconsistency between the genuine belief that 
an acceptance of the Congress demand would help the cause of the United Nations 
i. e., of democracy all the world over and a mass movement (which moreover was 
merely contemplated) to paralyse the administration on non-acceptance of the 
Congress demand. 

It is submitted that the attempt ‘to paralyse the administration’ on non- 
acceptance proves the genuineness of the demand which sets the seal on its 
genuineness by Congressmen preparing to die in the attempt to paralyse an admi- 
nistration that thwarts their will to fight the combine against democracy. 

Ihus it is the administration’s dead-set against the Congress which proves the 
hollowness of its claim that it is engaged in a fight for democracy. 
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My fim belief is that the administration is daily proving its inefficiency for 
handling the war in the right manner, China is slowly pining away while the 
administration is playing at war handling. In the attempt to suppress the Congress 
it has cut off the greatest source of help to the millions of China who are being 
ground down under the Japanese heel. 

44. The second question hardly demands a separate answer. Congressmen 
who proclaimed a year ago under my “orders” that it is a “sin” to help the war 
with ‘*men and money” need not be considerd here, if I give different “orders.” 

For me, I am as much opposed to all war to-day as I was before a year or 
more. I am but an individual. All Congressmen are not of that mind. 

Congress and War Issue 

The Congress will give up the policy of non-violence to-day, if it can achieve 
India’s freedom by so doing. And I would have no compunction about inviting 
those who seek my advice to throw themselves heart and soul into the effort to 
help themselves and thus deliver from bondage those nations that are wedded to 
democracy. If the effort involves military training, the people will be free to take 
it, leaving me and those who think with me to our own non-violence, 

I did this very thing during the Boer War, and in the last war, I was a 
“good boy” then, because my action harmonised with the British Government’s 
wishes. To-day I am the arch enemy, not because I have changed but because the 
British Government, which is being tried in the balance is being found wanting, 

I helped before, because I believed in British good faith. I appear to be 
hindering to-day because the British Government will not act up to the faith that 
was reposed in them. 

My answer to the two questions propounded by the author may sound harsh, 
but it is the truth, the whole truth aud nothing but the truth as God lets me 
see it. 

Gross Misquotations— 

45. The gravamen, however, of the charges against me is that “every reference 
to non-violence in the forecasts of the forms the movement would take made by 
Mr. Gandhi and his Congress* disciples and in the post arrest programmes and 
instructions is nothing more than a pious hope or at best a mild warning which 
was known to have no practical value.” It is also described as mere “lip service.” 

46. The author gives no proof to show that it (the warning) “was known to 
have no practical value.” If the references to non-violence are removed from my 
writing and my utterances in order to condemn me and my “Congress disciples” 
the removal would be on a par with the omission of ‘nots’ from the Command- 
ments and quoting them in support of killing, stealing, etc. The author in robbing 
me of the one thing 1 live by and live for robs me of all I possess. 

The evidence given in support of dismissing references to non-violence as 
“valueless” mostly consists of innuendoes. “It was to be a struggle, a fight to 
the finish in which foreign domination was to be ended cost what it may.” In a 
non-violent struggle the cost has always to be paid by the fighters in their 
own blood. 

“It was to be an unarmed revolt, short and swift” the prefix *un’ in ‘unarmed’, 
unless it be regarded as ‘valueless’ gives ‘short and swift* an ennobling meaning* 
For to make the struggle ‘short and swift’ prisons have to be avoided as too soft a 
thing and death to be hugged as a true friend enabling the fighters to affect the 
opponents* heart much quicker than mere jail going can. 

—And Post-eacto Meanings 

Mention by me of ‘conflagration’ meant giving of lives in thousands or more, 
if need be. The author has called it a ‘grimly accurate forecast.’ 

This has a post-facto meaning unintended by the author in that a heavy toll of 
lives was taken by way of reprisals by the authorities, and an orgy' of unmention- 
able excesses let loose upon the people by the soldiery and the police, if the press 
reports and statements by responsible public men are to be believed. 

“Mr, Gandhi was prepared to risk the occurrence of riots.” It is true that I 
was prepared to take such a risk. Anj big movement whether violent or non- 
violent involves certain risks. But non-violent running of risks means a special 
method, a special handling. I would have strained every nerve to avoid riots. 

Moreover, my first act would have been to woo the Viceroy. Till then no 
question of running any risks could arise. As It was, the Government would not 
let me run the risk, They put me in prison instead I 

What the mass movement was to include and how the risk was to be taken, 
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if at all, the author could not know for the movement was never started. Nor 
had any instructions been is‘5ued by me. 

47. The author complains of my 'making full use of existing grievances^ 
The use began even before the birth of the Congress. It has never ceased. How 
could it, so long as the foreign domination, of which they were a part, lasted ? 

**An UNPAPwOO^fABLE SUPPRESSION^’ 

48. “Finally every man and woman was to consider himself free and act for 
himself. These last words or at least their sense finds a place in the resolution 
itselt.” This last sentence is a specimen of snppressio ven. Here is the relevant 
extract from the Congress resolution : 

“They must remember that non-violence is the basis of this movement. A 
time may come when it may not be possible to issue instructions or for instructions 
to reach our people, and when no Congress Committees can function. When this 
happens every man and woman who is participating in this movement must func- 
tion for himself within the four corners of the general instructions issued. Every 
Indian who desires freedom and strives for it must be his own guide urging him on 
along the hard road where there is no resting place and which leads ultimately to 
the independence and deliverance of India.” 

There is nothing new or startling in this. It is practical wisdom. Men and 
women must become their own leaders when their trusted guides are removed 
from them, or wheu their organisation is declared illegal or otherwise ceases to 
function. 

True, there were formerly nominal ‘dictators’ appointed. This was more to 
court arrest than to guide followers by being in touch with them. For, touch 
was not possible except secretly. 

I'hls time, not prison, but death, was to be sought in the prosecution of the 
movement. Therefore* every one was to become his own leader to act within the 
four corners of the square foundation-non-violence. 

The omission of the two conditions for every one becoming his or her own 
guide was an unpardonable suppression of relevant truth. 

Use op Military Terms in non-violence 

49. The author then proceeds to consider whether the movement contem- 
plated by me could, by its very nature, be non-violent and further whether “Mr, 
Gandhi (I) intended that it should be so or hoped that it would remain so.” 

I have already shown that the movement never having been started, no- 
body could say what I had contemplated or hoped unless my intention or my hope 
could be justly deduced from my writings. Let me however observe how the 
author has arrived at this conclusion. 

His first proof is tbat 1 have employed military terms in connection with a 
movement claimed to be wholly non-violent. I have employed such language from 
the commencement of my experiment in South Africa. 1 could more easily show 
the contrast between my move and the ordinary ones by using identical phraseology 
so far as possible, and coupling it with nou-violence. 

Throughout my experience of Satyagraha since 1908, I cannot recall an ins- 
tance in which people were misled by my use of military phraseology. And, indeed, 
Satyagraha being a ‘moral equivalent of war’, the use of such terminology is but 
natural. Probably all of us have used at some time or another, or, are at least 
familiar with expressions such as ‘sword of the spirit’, ‘dynamite of truth,’ ‘shield 
and buckler of patience’, ‘assaulting the citadel of truth’, or ‘wrestling with God.* 
Yet no one has ever seen anything strange or wrong in such use. 

Analogy op the Salvation Army 

Who cau be ignorant of the use of military phraseology by the Salvation 
Army ? That body has taken it over in its entirety, and yet I have not known 
anyone having mistaken the Salvation Army, with its Colonels and Captains, for 
a military organisation trained to the use of deadly weapons of destruction. 

50. I must deny that “it has been shown that Mr. Gandhi had little faith 
in the effectiveness of non-violence to resist Japanese aggression.” What I have 
said is that maximum efiectivenesa cannot be shown when it has to work side by 
side with violence. 

It is true that Maulana Saheb and Pandit Nehru have doubts about the 
e&acy of non-violence to withstand aggression, but they have ample faith in non- 
violent action for fighting against British domination. I do believe that both 
British and Japanese Imperialisms are equally to be avoided. But 1 have already 
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shown by quoting from Harijan that it is easier to cope with the evil that is than 
the one that may come. 

51. I admit at once that there is “a doubtful proportion of full believers” 
in my “theory of non -violence.” But it should not be forjiOtten that I have also 
said that for my movement I do not at all need believers in the theory of non- 
violence, full or imperfect. It is enough if people carry out the rules of non- 
violeut action. 

Non-Violbnt Eecoed of Civil Eesistanoe 

52, Now comes the author’s most glaring lapse of memory or misrepresenta- 
tion in the paragraph under discussion. Be says, “ remember too that he 

had before him the example of his previous movements, each professedly non- 
violent, yet e.ich giving rise to the most hid^ons violence” 

I have before me a list 20 civil resistance movements beginning with the very 
first in South Africa. I do recall instances in which popular frenzy had bioken 
out resulting in regrettable murders. These instances of mob violence, though bad 
enough, were but a flea-bite in proportion to the vast size of this country — as big 
as Europe less Russia territorially and bigger numeii'‘ally. 

Had violence been the Congress policy, secretly or openly, or had the 
Congress discipline been less strict, it is simple enough to realise that the violence 
instead of bei»*g a flea-bite, would have been more like a volcanic eruption. 

But evtry time such outbreaks took place the most energetic measures were 
taken by the whole Congress organisation to deal with them. Un several occasions 
I had myself resorted to fasting. All this produced a salutary effect on the 
popular mind. 

And there were also movements which were singularly free from violence. 
Thus tae Houth African Satyagraha, which was a mass moveme.*t and similar 
movemen's in Ohamnaran, Kheda, Bardoli and Borsad — not to mention others in 
which collective civil disobedience on a wide scale was offered— -were wholly tree 
from any outburst of violence. 

In ail these the people had conformed to the rules laid down for their 
observance. The author has thus gone against bistoiy in making the sweeping 
statement that I had before me the “example of previous movements each professedly 
non-violent, yet each giving rise to the mobt hideous violence.” 

My own experience being quite to the contrary, I have not the shadow of 

a doubt that if the Government had not, by their summary action unnecessarily 
provoked the people beyond endurance, there never would have been any violence, 

ViOLEHCB RxJLEI) OUT BY WORKING COMMITTEE 

The members of the Working Committee were anxious that violence on the 
part of the people should be avoided, not from any philanthropic motive, but 

from the conviction borne in upon them the experience of hard facts, that violence 

'' by the people could not usher in independence. 

The education that the people had received through the Congress was wholly 
non-violent, before ^ 1920, because of the leaders’ belief in constitutional agitation 
and faith in British promises and declarations, and since 1920, because of the 

belief, in the first instance induced by me and then enforced by experience, that 
mere constitutional agitation, though it had served up to a point, could never bring 
in independence, and that regard being had to the condition of India, non-violent 
action was the only sanction through which independence could be attained in the 
quickest manner possible, 

Satyagraha— The World’s Hope 

The accumulated experience of the past thirty years, the first eight of which 
were in South Africa, fills me with the greatest hope that in the adoption of non- 
violence lies the future of India and the world. It is the most harmless and yet 
equally effective way of dealing with the political and economic wrongs of the 
down- trodden portion of humanity. 

I have known from early youth that non-violence is not a cloistered virtue to 
be practised by the individual for his peace and final salvation, but it is a rule of 
conduct for society if it is to live consistently with human dignity and make 
progress towards the attainment of peace for which it has been yearning for ages past. 

It is therefore sad to think that a Government, the most powerful in the 
world, should have belittled the doctrine and put its votaries, however imperfect 
they may be, out of action. “It is my firm opinion that thereby they have injured 
the cause of universal peace and the Allied Nations* 
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53, For the author “the certainty” was “that his (my) movement could not 
remain non-violent”. For me “the certainty” was quite the contrary, if the 
movement had remained in the hands of those who could guide the people. 

54. It is also now “clear” what I meant when i said I was prepared to go to 
the extremist limit, that is ttiat I would continue the non-violent movement even 
thoui>h the Government might succeed in provoking violence. Hitherto I have 
stayed my hand when people have been so provoked. 

This time I ran the risk because the risk of remaining supine in the face of 
the greatest world conflagration known to history was infinitely greater, if non- 
violence be the greatest foice in the world, it must prove itself during this crisis. 

Reply to Chaeqe op **Lip Seeyice” 

5 ^. The final proof given by the author of my non-violence being ‘‘mere 
lip service” consists of the following caricature of my writing in defence of Polish 
bravery. 

‘Tn other words, in any fight the weaker of the two combatants may employ 
as violent measures as he likes or is able, and may still be considered to be fighting 
non-violently ; or to put it in another way, violence when employed against su- 
perior odds au omatically becomes non-violence. Surely a very convenient theory 
for the rebels in an ‘unarmed revolt’.” 

I claim the writing quoted by the author does not warrant the misleading 
deducation* How can I possibly lay down a proposition against everyday ex- 
perience ? 

Tuere is rarely a fight among absolute equals. One party is always weaker 
than the other. The illustrations 1 have given taken together, can lead to one 
conclusion only, namely that the weaker party does not make any preparation for 
offering violence for the simple reason that the intention is absent, but when be 
is suddenly attacked he uses unconsciously, even without wishing to do so, any 
weapon that comes his way* 

The first illustration chosen by me is that of a man who having a sword, 
uses it singlehanded against a horde of dacoits. The second is that of a woman 
using her nails and teeth or even a dagger in defence of her honour. She acts 
spontaneously. And the third is that of a mouse fighting a cat with its sharp 
teeth. 'Ihese three illustrations were specially chosen by me in order to avoid 
illegitimate deducation being drawn in defence of offeiing studied violence. 

One infallible test is that such a person is never successful in the sense of 
overpowering the aggressor. He or she dies and saves his or her honour rather 
than surrender to the demands of the aggressor. I was so guarded in the use of 
my language ^tbat I described the defence of the Foies against overwhelming num- 
bers as “almost non-vioUnce.” 

57. Having given pi oof against me to show that my professions about non- 
violence were “valueless” the author turns to my colleagues in the Congress High 
Command to observe how they interpreted my “views to their CongretsS followers 
and to their masses.” 

Students and the Oongeess 

The author sees objection in Pandit Nehru, Sardar Vallabhbhai Patel and Sbri 
Bhankarrao Deo having singled out the student community for attention. Atten- 
tion paid to the student commuiry and peasantry was no new thing introduced 
for the first time for the" sake of the struggle on the history of the Congress. As 
early as 19^0 students were specially invited to join the non-co-operation movement 
and several thousands had responded to the call by suspending their studies. 

I do not. know what happened after the August arrests, in the Benares Hindu 
University. But assuming" that some students belonging to it went as ray, that 
is no ground for associating Pandit Nehru with their acts. Positive proof would be 
necessary to establish Such connection. 

Overwhelming proof can be produced in support of the contention that his 
faith in non-violence for the purpose of achieving Swart 3 is inferior to nobody’s. 
‘^I'he same thing can be said about his exhortation to the Kisans of the United 
Pi evinces. There is, too, nothing in favour of violence in the other leaders’ speeches 
so far as one can judge from the extracts given in the indictment. 

Tbb “Detailed Instbuctions” 

58. Having dealt with the leaders* speeches the author comes to the detailed ins- 
tructions regarding the conduct of the movement in existence before the All-India 
Congress Committee meeting in Bombay.’ The ‘first example’ has been ‘eboosen’ 
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from Harijan of August 9th* The article is entitled *Ways of noB»Yiolent non-co- 
operation*’ As it happens, it is a discussion in connection i^ith the threatened in- 
yasion from Japan. Thus the article opens : 

‘‘Ever since 1920 we are familiar with some of the ways of offering non-violent 
non-co-operation. These included boycott of all Government institutions and services 
and extended to the non-payment of taxes. They were directed against a foreign 
Government in occupation of the eountiy for years. The ways of non-co-operation 
to adopt against a new foreign invader would naturally differ in details. It would, 
as Gandhip has said, extend to the refusal of food or water. All non-co-operation 
calculated to make the functioning of the enemy impossible, has to be resoited to.” 

Then the writer of the article (M. D.) has given samples of non-violent non-co- 
operation offered elsewhere than in India. They are not examples of non violence 
consciously exercised. That the whole article was written to show what could be 
non-violently done to repel the invader, is clear from the final paragraph : 

“What one has to remember is that, in war, repression would be ten times as 
severe as was resorted to in France but if there is the will to suffer, the resource- 
fulness to devise ways and meas on the lines indicated in these different instances 
of passive resistance and above all the determination to diive out the invader, cost 
what it may, victory is certain. The vastness of our country, far from being a 
disadvantage, may be an advantage as the invader would find it difficult to cope 
with resistance on a thousand and one fronts. 

No Violent Intention 


59. The other example given by the author is an extract from an article by 
Shri K* G. Mashruwalla in Harijan of 23rd August, 1912. Shri Mashrnwalla is a 
valued co-worker. He carries non-violence to an extreme which baflles those who 
know him intimately. , , , , 

Nevertheless I do not propose to defend the paragraph quoted. He has 
guarded himself by saying that it represents bis peisonal opinion only. He must 
have heard me debating the question whether interference with bridges, rails and 
the like could be classified as non-violent. I had always questioned the piacticability 
of the interference being non-violent. Even if such inteilerence could conceivably 
he non-violent, as I hold it can be, it is dangerous to put it before the masses who 
cannot be expected to do such things non-violently. Nor would 1 expect the 
British Power in the same category as the Japanese for the purposes of the 


movement, 

60. Having allowed myself to criticise the opinion of a respected colleague, I 
wish to say that Shri Masbruwalla’s opinion is no evidence of violent intention. 
At best it is an error of judgment which is much more likely in ta novel subject 
like the applicability of “animsa” practised in all walks of life by masses of man- 
kind, Great generals and statesmen have been known before now to have 
committed errors of judgment without losing caste or being accused of evil 
intentions. _ 

The Andhra Circular 


61. Then comes the Andhra circular. I must regard it as forbidden ground for 
me inasmuch as I knew nothing about it before my arrest. Therefore I can only 
comment on it with reserve. Subject to that caution I consider the document to 
be harmless on the whole. This is its governing clause: 

“The whole movement is based on non-violence. No act which contravenes 
these instructions should ever be undertaken. All acts of disobedience committed 
should be overt never covert (open but not under cover).” 

The parenthesis is in the original. The following warning is also embodied 
in the circular: 

“Ninety-nine chances out of hundred chances are for the inauguration of this 
movement by Mahatmaji at an early date, possibly a few hours after the next All- 
India Congress Committee meeting at Bombay. The D. 0. O.’s should be alert 
and begin to act immediately, but please also take note that no movement should 
be launched or any overt act done till Mahatmaji decides. After all they may 
decide otherwise and you will be responsible for a great unwarranted mistake. 
Be ready, organise at once, be alert, but by no means act.” 

As to the body of the ciioular, I could not make myself responsible for lome 
of the lines. But I must refuse to judge a thing which I cannot correct especially 
in the absence of what the Committee has to say on them, assuming of course that 
the circular is an authentic document. I miss in the Indictment the text of an 
alleged wrlttoh aipeadinent raising the ban on the removal of rails. 
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62. Attention is then drawn to the fifth appendix showing how my mind was 
working in the direction of violence under the ‘valueless’ cover of nonviolence, as 
the author would say. The appendix gives what purports to be the All-India Congress 
Committee’s instructions with extracts from my writings in parallel colums. 

“NON-VIOLBHOB as I KNOW IX” 

I have tried to study that appendix. I have nothing to withdraw from my 
writings. And I contend that there is not a trace of violence in the instructions 
alleged to be from Ail-India Congress Committee 

63. Independently of the argument in the indictment, I must now say some- 
thing about non-violence as I know it. Its spread in ail walks of life has been 
my mission from early youth. This covers a period of very nearly sixty-years. It 
was adopted at my instance as a policy by the Congress in 1920. 

In its very nature it was meant to be paraded before the world, but it was 
accepted as a means indispensable for the attainment of Swaraj. Congressmen saw at an 
early date that its mere adoption on paper had no value. It was of use only in so far 
as it was put into practice individually and collectively. It was of no more use as a 
badge than a rifle in the hands of a person who did not know how to use it effectively on 
due occasion Therefore if non-vionence has raised the Congress prestige and 
popularity since its adoption, it hjis done so in exact proportion to its use, even 
as the power which the rifle gives to its possessor is in exact proportion to its 
effective use. 

The comparison cannot be carried very far. Thus while violence is directed 
towards the injury, including the destruction, of the aggressor, and is successful 
only when it is stronger than that of the opponent, non-violent action can be 
taken in respect of an opponent, however powerfully organised for violence. 

Violence per se of the weak has never been known to succeed against the 
stronger in violence. Success of non-violent action of the very weak is a daily 
occurrence, I make bold to say that I have applied to the present struggle the 
principles of non-violence as enunciated here. Nothing could be farther from my 
thought than injury to the person or property of those who are manning and 
regulating the machinery of British Imperialism as it operates in India. 

My non-violence draws a fundamental distinction between the man and his 
machine. I would destroy a harmful machine without compunction, never the 
man. And this rule I have enforced in my dealings with my nearest relatives as 
also friends and associates not without consideiable success. 

Aims of Waedha Resolution 

64. After disposing of non-violence the author has summarised what he 
calls the ‘ostensible aims’ of the Wardha resolution of July 14fch. and the Bombay 
resolution of August 8th. as follows : 

Three main ostensible aims are common to both the Wardha resolution 
of July 14th. (Appendix Ill-l) and the Bombay resolution of August 8th. 
(Appendix III-2.) 

These are : 

^1) To remove foreign domination over India. 

(2) To check the growing ill-will against Britain, with its danger of passive 
acceptance by the masses of aggression against India ; to build up a spirit of 
resistance to aggression among Indians ; and by granting India’s millions imme- 
diate freedom to release that en rgy and enthusiasm which alone can enable India 
to play an effective part in her own defence and in her war as a whole. 

(3) To achieve communal unity by the removal of the foreign power with 
its policy of divide and rule, which will be followed by the formation of a provi- 
sional Government representative of all sfctions of the Indian people. 

Three further aims appeared for the first time in the Bombay resolution : 

(4) To bring all subject and oppressed humanity to the side of the United 
Nations, thus giving these nations the moral and spiritual leadersbip of the world. 

(5) To assist Asiatic nations under foreign domination to regain their free- 
dom and to ensure that they are not again placed under the rule of any colonial 
power* 

(6) To bring about a world federation which would ensure the disbanding 
of the national armies, navies and air forces, and the pooling of the world’s re- 
sources for the common good of all. 

He says that “the genuineness of the first of these aims is undeniable. Thi 
freedom of India in whatever terms it may have been expressed, baa long beei 
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the main goal of the Congress and it has been shown above how this aim 
coincides with one of the main motives underlying the ‘Quit India* move/* 

fc^trange, as it appears to me, notwithstanding this admission of the genuine- 
ness of the first aim, he ridicules the others in some shape or from. I contend 
that all the others follow from the first. 

Thus if the foreign domination goes by agreement, ill-will against Britain is 
automatically turned into goodwill and the energy of millions is set fiee on behalf 
of the Allied cause. 

Similarly, communal unity must follow as day follows night when the night 
of foreign domination is gone. If nearly four hundred million people* become fiee, 
other portions of oppressed humanity must also become free and naturally the 
Allied Nations being privy to this freedom, the moral and spiritual leadership of 
the world comes to them without seeking. 

The fifth aim is included in the fourth, and the sixth is but a repetition of 
the aim of the whole of humanity which it must attain or perish without. 

It is true that the three last aims were added in B 'mhay. That surely is nob 
a matter to cavil at. Even if they were a result of criticism, what is there wrong 
about it? No democratic organisation can afford to defy ciiticism, for it has to 
live upon the fresh air of criticism. As a matter or fact, however, woild federation 
and rights ‘of non-White people are not new ideas for Congressmen, 'I'hey have 
been mentioned in Congress resolutions on oiher occasions. The paragraph about 
world federation found place in the August resolution at the instance of a Euro- 
pean friend and about non -White people at mine. 

65. As to the disturbances that took place after the arrests of 9th August I 
have carefully read chapters IV and V of the indictment detailing them as ol«o 
the appendices purporting to be instructions from various bodies. 1 must refuse 
to judire these one-sides statements or unverified documents. 

As to the 60 -callcd instructions, I can say that, so far as they are contrary 
to non-violence, they can never have my approval. 

Owissiojcff OP Befekencb to Govt. Beprisals 

66. One searches in vain in the indictment for a detailed account of the mea- 
sures taken by the Government by way of reprisals. And if one is to believe 
what has been allowed to appear in the p^-ess about these measures, the so-called 
misdeeds of exasperated people, whether they can be described as Congressmen or 
not, pale into insignifioance, 

Arrests op Leaders the Cause 

The most natural way to look at the disturbances is that they broke out 
after the arrests, which were, therefore, the cause. The indictment has been framed 
for the sola purpose, as the title shows, of lastening the responsibility on the 
Congress, The argument seems to me to be this. First, 1 and then the Congress 
had been setting the stage for a mass movemont since Anril, 3942, when I first 
bruited the idea of British withdrawal, popularly known as “Quit India.” A mass 
movement was bound to result in the outbreak of violence, 1 and the Congressmen 
who had accepted my guidance had intended that violence should take place, 
Leadeis had been preaching it. Hence the disturbances were to take place in any 
case. The arrests, therefore, merely anticipated that violent movement and nipped 
it in the bud. This sums up the reasoning the indictment. 

“Would have Strained to Make Negotiations Successful” 

I have endeavoured to show that no special stage for a mass movement was 
set or contemplated because of my proposal tor British withdrawal, that violence 
was never contemplated by me or any Congress leader, that 1 had declared that, 
if Congressmen indulged in an orgy of violence, they might not find me alive in 
their midst, that the mass movement was never started by me, that the sole charge 
of starting it was vested in me, that I bad contemrlated negotiations with the 
Government, that I was to start the movement only on failure of negoliaiions and 
that 1 had envisaged an inteival of “two or three weeks** for the negotiations. It 
is, therefore, clear that, but for the arrests, no such disturbances would have taken 
place as happened on 9th August last and after. I would have strained every 
never, first, to make the negotiations successful and secondly, if 1 had tailed to 
avoid disturbances. The Government would have been no less able to suppress 
them than they ^ete in August last. Only they would have had some cause 
against me and the Congress. 

It mas the duty of the Government, before taking action, to study the speeches 
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of the Congress leaders and my^^elf at the All-India Congress Committee meeting. 
The Congress leaders were desirous that the movement should remain non-violent, 
if only because they knew that no violent movenaent, in the existing oircumstanceB^ 
could pn«sib!y succeed when matched against a most powerfully equipped Govern- 
ment Whatever violence was committed by people, whether Congressmen or others, 
was therefore committed in spite of the leaders’ wishes, if it is held otherwise by 
the Goveinment it should be proved beyond doubt before an iravartial tribunal. 
But why seek to shift the responsibility, when the cause is patent ? The Govern- 
ment action in enforcing India-wide arrests was so violent that the populace, which 
was in sympathv with the Congress, lost self-control. The loss of self-contiol 
cannot imply Congress hut it does imply that the power of endurance 

of human nature has limitations. If Government action was in excess of the en- 
durance of human nature, its authors were responsible for the explosions that 
followed. But. the Government may assert that the arrests were necessary. If so, 
why should the Government fight shy of taking the responsibility for the conse- 
quences of their action ? The wonder to me is that the Government, at all, need 
to justify their action when they know their will is law. 

Govt. Autocracy vs. Congress Democracy 

Let me analyse the system of Government in vogue here. A population 
numbering nearly 400 millions of people, belonging to an ancient civilisation, are 
being luled by a British representative called Viceroy and Governor General, 
aided by 230 ofificiala called Collectors and supported by a stiong British garrison 
with a large number of Indian soldiers, trained by British ofiScers, and carefully 
Isolated from the populace. 'I he Viceroy enjoys within his own sphere powers 
much larger than the King of England. Such powers, as far as, I know, are not 
enjoyed by any other person in the world. The Collectors are miniature Viceroy’s 
in their own spheres. They are first and foremost, as their name implies, col- 
lectors of revenue in their, own districts and have magisterial powers. They can 
requisition the military to their aid when they think^ necessary. They are also 
Political Agents for the small Chieftains within their jurisdiction, and they are in 
the place of overlords to them. 

Contrast this with the Congress, the most truly democratic organisation in the 
world— not because of its numerical strength, but because its only sanctions deli- 
berately adopted is non-violence. From its inception, the Congress has been a 
democratic body, seeking to represent all India. However feeble and imjerfect 
the attempt may have been, the Congress has never in its history of now nearly 
sixty years shifted its gaze from the pole star of India’s freedom. It has pro- 
gressed from stage to stage in its march towards democracy in the truest term, 
'ihe Congress learnt the spirit of democracy from Great Britain, No Congrtss- 
man would care to deny the statement, though it must be add'd that the roots 
were to be found in the old panchayafc system. It can never brook Nazi, Fascist 
or Japanese domination An organisation whose very breath is freedom, and 
which pits itself against the most powerfully organised imperialism, will perish 
to a man in the attempt to resist all domination. iSo long as it clings to non- 
violence, it will be uncrusbable and unconquerable. 

“Quit India”— a cry of Anguish 

What can be the cause of the extraordinary resentment against the Con- 
gress into which the Government have betrayed themselves ? I haye never known 
them before to exhibit so much irritation. Does the cause lie in the **Quit India” 
formula ? The disturbances cannot be the cause, because the resentment began 
to show itself soon after the publication of my proposal for British withdrawal. 
It crystallized into the wholesale arrests of 9th August last which were pre- 
arranged and merely awaited the passing of the resolution on 8th August. Yet 
tWe is nothing novel in the resolution save the “Quit India” formula. Mass 
movements have been known to be on the Congress programme ever since 1920. 
But freedom seemed elusive. Now the Hindu -Muslim disunity, now the pledges 
to the Princes, now the interests of the Scheduled Classes, now the vested in- 
terests of Europeans, barrtd the gateway to freedom. Divide and rule .was an 
inexhaustible well. The sands of time were running out, rivers of blood were 
flowing fast among the warring nations, and politically-minded India* was looking 
on helplessly— the massses were inert. Hence the cry of “Quit India.” It gave 
body to the freedom movement. Ihe cry was unanswerable. Those who were 
anxious to play their part in the world eiisis found vent in that cry of anguish. 
Jts root is in the will to save democracy from Nazism as well as Imperialism# 
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For, satisfaction of the Congress demand meant assurance of victory of democracy 
over any combination of reactionary forces and deliverance of China and Kussia 
from the menace of Japan and Germany respectively but the demand iintated 
the Government* They distrusted those who were associated with the demand and 
thereby they themselves became the greatest impediment to the war effort. It ^ is 
wrong, therefore* to accuse the Congress of hindering war effort. Congress activity 
up to the night of 8th August was confined to resolutions only. The dawn of 
the 9th saw the Congress imprisoned. What follwed was a direct result of the 
Government action. 

SiuoEBiTT OF Government’s Professions Doubted 

The resentment over what I hold to be a just and honourable desire confirms 
the popular suspicion about the bonafides of the Government’s ^ professions about 
democracy and freedom after the war. If the Government were sincere, they would 
have welcomed the offer of help made by the Congress. Congressmen, who have 
been fighting for India’s liberty for over half a century, would have flocked to the 
Allied banner as one man for the defence of India’s freedom newly won. But the 
Government did not wish to treat India as an equal partner and ally. They put 
out of action those who made this demand. Some of them are even being 
hounded as if they were dangerous criminals. 1 have in mind Shri Jai Prakash 
Narayan and others like him. A reward of Es. 5,000, now doubled, has been 
promised to the informant who would show his hiding place. 1 have taken Shri 
Jai Prakash i^arayan purposely as my illustration because, as he very rightly says, 
he differs from me on several lundamentals. But my dift'erenees, great as they are, 
do not blind me to his indomitable courage and his sacrifice of all that a man 
holds dear for the love of bis country. I have read his manifesto which is given as 
an appendix to the indictment. Though 1 cannot subscribe to some of the views 
expressed therein, it breathes nothing but burning patriotism and his impatience 
of foreign domination. It is virtue of which any country would be proud. 

Action Against Constructive Workers Criticised 

So much for politically- minded Congressmen, In the constructive department 
of the Congress also Government have deprived themselves of the best talent in 
the country for the organisation of hand industries which are so vital a need in 
wartime. The All- India Spinners’ Association, which is responsible for having 
distributed without fuss over three crores of rupees as wages among the poor 
villagers whom no one had reached and whose labour was being wasted, has come 
in for a heavy hand. Its President, Shri Jajuji, and many of his co-workers 
have been Imprisoned ^rithout trial and without any known reason. Khadi centres, 
which are trust property, have been confiscated to the Government, I do not 
know the law under which such property can be confiscated and the tragedy is 
that the eonSscators are themselves unable to run these centres which were pro- 
ducing and distributing cloth. Khadi and charkhas have been reported to have 
been burnt by the authorities. The All-India Village Industries Association worked 
by the Kumatappa brothers has also received much the same treatmeant. Shri 
Vinoba Bhave is an Institution by himself. Many workers were incessantly doing 
creative labour under his guidance. Most men and women of constructive orga- 
nisations are not political workers. They are devoted to constructive work of me 
highest merit. And if some of them have found it necessary to appear at all on 
the political field, it is a matter for the Government to reflect upon. To put such 
organ igations and their supervisors under duress is in my opinion an unpardonable 
interference with war eflTort. 

The self-satisfaction with which the highest officials proclaim that limitless 
men and material are being had from this unhappy land, is truly amazing, while 
the inhabitants of India are suffering from shortage of food, clothing and many 
other necessaries of life. I make bold to say that this scarcity would have been 
largely minimised, if not altogether obviated, if instead of imprisoning C3ongress 
workers throughout India, the Government had utilised their services. The 
Government had two striking illustrations of the efficient working by the Congress 
agency— I mean the handling of the disastrous Bihar earthquake by Congress under 
Dr, Eajendra Prasad and of the equally disastrous flood in Gujarat under Sardar 
Vallabhbhai Patel. 

“Withdraw The Indictment” 

brings me to the end of my reply to the indictment. It has become 
much longer than I had wanted to make it It has cost me and my eo«*workeis 
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in the camp no end of labour. Although I must ask, in fairness to myself and 
the cause I represent, for the pnblioation of this reply, my chief purpose is to 
carry conviction to the Government that the indictment contains no proof of the 
allegations against the Gotigreas and me. The Government know that the public 
in India seem to have distrusted the indictment and regarded it as designed for 
foreign propaganda. Men like Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru and the Rt, Hon. Shri M* 
R. Jayakar have given their opinion that the “evidence” produced in the indictment 
is of no judicial value. Therefore, the Government should withdraw the indictment, 
I see from the preface to the indictment that the Government have in their 
possession “valuable evidence,” presumably incriminating the detenus I suWit 
that, if the Government cannot safely divulge the evidence, they should discharge 
the detenus and bring to book those who, alter discharge, may be caught in me 
act of committing or promoting crimes. With limitless power at their back, they 
need not resort to unsustainable accusations. 

It will be noticed that, although the indictment is a Government publication, 
I have only criticised its unknown author in the fond hope that the individual 
members composing the Government of India have not read the originals ou 
which it is based. For, I am of opinion that no one having a knowledge of the 
originals could possibly endorse the inferences and innuendoes with which it 
is replete. 

Lastly, I wish to state that, if I have anywhere erred in analysing the 
indictment and if my error is pointed out to me, I shall gladly correct myself. 
I have simply written as I have felt. 

I am, Yours sincerely, M. K. Gandhi. 


Gandhi — Tottenham Correspondence 

Sir R. Tottenbam’s Letter 

The following further letters were exchanged on the reply : 

Home Department, October 14th. 1943. 
Sir, 

1 am directed to reply to your letter of the 15th. July in which you have 
attempted to controvert certain passages appearing in the Government publication 
“Congress Responsibility for the Disturbances 1942-43.” At the outset, I am to 
remind ^ou that the document in question was published for the information of 
the public and not for the purpose of convincing you or eliciting your defence. 
It was supplied to you only at your own request and in forwarding it Government 
neither invited nor desired your comments upon it. Since, however, you have 
thought fit to address Government on the subject, I am to say that Government 
have given due consideration to your letter. 

“Defeatist Outlook Towards Iap Threat” 

Government regret to observe that although your letter contains lengthy 
quotations from your own utterances f\nd writing, it contains no fresh or 
categorical statement of your own attitude in regard to the material issues or 
any clear repudiation of the disastrous policy to which you and the Oongress Party 
committed yourselves in the series of events leading up to the Oongress resolution 
of the 8th. August. 1942. The purpose of your letter appears to be to suggest 
that you have been misrepresented in some way in “Congress Responsibility,” 
but in what substantial respect is not clear. No attempt was made in the 
book, as you seem to think, to charge you with pro- Japanese sympathies and 
the sentence at the end of the first chapter, to which you have taken exception 
in paragraph 18 of your letter, was merely an echo of Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru’s 
own words quoted on the previous page. He has not, as you wrongly allege, 
repudiated those words in the published statement to which you refer. It was, 
however, one of the purposes of the book to find an explanation of your actions 
in your own defeatist outlook towards the threat from Japan and your fear 
that, unless the Allied forces withdrew in time, India would become a battle* field 
in which ^he Japanese would ultimately win. This feeling was attributed to 
you by Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru himself in the course of his remarks to which 
ai 
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reference has been made above and your own draCt of the Allahabad resolution 
makes it plain that, both in the “Quit India” campaign and the Congress 
resolution which was intended to enforce it, your object was to be left in a posi- 
tion in which you and the Congress would be free to make terms with Japan. 

.The Government of India note that your letter makes no attempt to^ meet_ this 
imputation, which they still regard as true, It is the only explanation which is 
consistent with your own statement that “the presence of the British in India is 
an invitation to the Japanese to invade India. Their withdrawal removes the bait.” 
Nor have you been able to explain on any theory other than that suggested in the 
book the contradiction between this statement and your subsequent avowal of your 
willingness to permit the retention of Allied troops on Indian soil. 

Gandhiji AoctrsBD op ‘Tncredible Levity’’ 

The Government of India are not disposed to follow you into the various 
verbal points that you have raised. They do not deny that, owing to your habit 
of reinterpreting your own statements to suit the purposes of the moment, it is 
easy for you to quote passages from your utterances or writings which are iu 
apparent contradiction to any view attributed to you. But the fact that you 
admit the discovery of important gaps in them or that you have found it necessary 
from time to time to put glosses on what you have said, is itself evidence of the 
incredible levity with which, in a moment of grave crisis, you made pronounce- 
ments in regard to matters of the most vital importance to India’s defences and 
her internal peace. Government can only interpret your statements in the plain 
sense of the words as it would appear to any honest or unbiassed reader and they 
are satisfied that the book “Congress Responsibility” contains no material misrepre- 
sentation of the general trend of your utterances during the relevant period. 

Reference to “Open Rebellion'’ 

You have devoted considerable space in your letter to an apparent attempt to 
disown the phrase attributed to you in the A. P. 1. report of a press conference 
which you held at Wardha on the 14th July 1942, where you are reported to have 
said: ‘*^There is no question of one more chance. After all it is an open rebellion,” 
This press message was reproduced at the time by newspapers throughout India, 
You now wish the Government of India to believe that you first became aware 

V of it on the 26th June, 1943. They can onl^ regard it as highly improbable that, 
if it did not correctly represent what you said, it should not have been brought 
to your notice at the time or that you should have left it uuoontradicted during 
the following weeks while you were still at liberty^ 

The Government of India also note that you still seek to cast on the Govern- 
ment the responsibility for the disturbances for reasons which they can only regard 
as trivial and which have already been answered in your published correspondence 
with His Excellency the Viceroy. The point which is clearly established by the 
book “Congress Responsibility” is that those disturbances were the natural and 
predictable consequence of your declaration of an “open rebellion” and the propa- 
ganda which preceded it That you yourself could have foreseen those consequences 
is clear from the statement which you yourself made in court in 1922 when you 
admitted the impossibility of dissociating yourself from the “diabolical crimes of 
Chauri Ohaura and the mad outrages of Bombay” and went on to say that you 
knew that you were playing with fire, but you had taken the risk and would do so 
again. If you now contend that the consequences were unintended and unforeseen, 
this fact is itself an admission of your own inability to judge the reactions of your 
followers. You now seek to excuse, if not to defend, the barbarities committed in 
your own name and that of the Congress rather than to condemn them It is clear 
where your sympathies lie. Your letter does not contain one word of explanation of 
your own message “Do or die,” nor does it throw any light on your message, 
quoted in Appendix X of the book, which, if you cannot disown it, is sufficient to 
refute your contention that no movement had been launched by you at the time 
when the disturbances took place. 

I am finally to refer to your request for the publication of your letter. In the 
first place, I am to remind you of your own position, which has already been 
explained to you, viz,, that so long as the grounds for your detention remain 
unchanged, Government are not prepared to afford you any facilities for eommuni* 
cation with the general public nor are they prepared themselves to act as agents 
for your mopaganda. In the second place, 1 am to point out that you had ample 
opportunito during the months preceding the Congress Resolution of the 8th 
August 1942 to make your meaning unequivocally clear before you were arres^« 
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The fact thafc your owa followers interpreted your intentions in the same way as 
Government leaves no scope for further explanations. I am to inform you, therefore, 
that Government do not propose to publish your letter unless and until they think 
fit. This deciaiou is, however, without prejudice to the freedom of Government 
to use at any time and in any manner which they think fit the vaiious admissions 
contained in the communications which you have voluntarily addressed to them. 

To the extent that your present letter may be desii^ned to relieve you of 
responsibility for the Congress rebellion and the connected events that have taken 
place. Government regret that they cannot accept it as iu any way relieving you 
of that responsibility, or, indeed, to their regret, as a serious attempt to justify 
yourself. They observe again with regret that you have taken no step in your 
letter to dissociate yourself personally from the Congress Resolution of 8th August 
1942 ; they condemn unequivocally the violent outrages which took place in your 
name after the passing of that resoluiion ; to declare yourself uii equivocally in 
favour of the use of all the resources of India for the prosecution of the war against 
the Axis Powers and in particular Japan, until victory is won ; or to give satisfac- 
tory assurances for good conduct in the future* And in the absence of any sign of 
any change of mind on your part and of any disclaimer of the policy as the result 
of which it has been necessary to restrain your movements and those of the Working 
Committee of the Congress they are unable to take any further action on your 
present communication. 

I am, etc., 

E. Tottenham. 


Gandhi 1^* a Reply 

October 26th. 1943. 

Sir, 

I beg to acknowledge the receipt of your letter of the 14th instant received on 
18th instant. 

Your letter makes it clear that my reply to the charges brought against me 
in the Government publication “Congress Besponsibility for the Disturbances, 1942- 
43" has failed iu its purpose, namely, to convince the Government of my innocence 
of those charges. Even my good faith is impugned. 

I observe too that the Government did not desire “comments” upon the 
charges. Previous pronouncements of the Government on such matters had led me 
to think otherwise. Be that as it may, your current letter seems to invite an answer. 

In my opinion, 1 have, in my letter of 15th July last, unequivocally answered 
all charges referred to in your letter under reply*. 1 have no regret for what I 
have done or said in the course of the struggle for India's freedom. 


Desire to Discuss with Working Committee 


As to the Congress Resolution of 8th August 1942, ap4rt from my belief that 
it is not only harmless but good all round, I have no legal power to alter it in 
any way. That can only be done by the body that passed that resolution, i.e., the 
All-India Congress Committee, which is no doubt guided by its Working 
Committee. As the Government are aware, X ofiered to meet the members of the 
Working Committee in order to discuss the situation and to know their mind. 
But my offer was rejected. I have thought and still think that my talk with them 
might have some value from the Government stand-point. Hence I repeat my 
offer. But it may have no such value so long as the Government doubt my 
bana fides. As a Satyagrahi, however, in spite of the handicap, I must reiterate 
what I hold to be good and of immediate importance in terms of war effort. But 
if my offer has no chance of being accepted so long as I retain my present views, 
and if the Government think that it is only my evil influence that corrupts people, 
I submit that the members of the Working Committee and other detenus should 
be discharged. It is unthinkable that, when India's millions are suffering from 
preventable starvation and thousands are dying of it, thousands of men and women 
should be kept in detention on mere suspicion, when their energy and the expense 
incurred in keeping them under duress could, at this critical time, be usefully 
employed in relieving distress. As I have said in my letter of 15th. July last, 
Congressmen abundantly proved their administrative, creative and humanitarian 
worth at the time of the last terrible flood iu Gujerat and equally terrible earth- 
quake in Bihar* The huge palace in which X am being detained with a large 
guard around me, I hold to be waste of public funds. I should he quite content 
to pass my days in any prison. 
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Ebpeb Charges to an Impartial Tribunal 


As to “satisfactory assurances’* about my “good conduct** I can only say that 
I am unaware of any unworthy conduct at any time, I presume that the 
impression Government have of my conduct is referable to the charges mentioned in 
the indictment, as I have succinctly called ‘Congress Eesponsibility for the 
Disturbances 1942-43 ” And since I have not only denied the charges tn toto 
but on the contrary have ventured to bring counter-charges against the Govern- 
ment, I think that they should agree to refer both to an impartial tribunal. 
Seeing that a big political organisation and not a mere individual is involved in 
the charges, I hold that it should be a vital part of the war effort to have the 
issue decided by a tribunal, if mutual discussion and effort are considered by the 
Government to be undesirable and— or futile. 

Whilst your letter rejects my request that my letter of 15th, July last 
should, in fairness to me, be published, you inform me that their decision in this 
matter, however, “is without prejudice to the freedom of Government to use at 
any time and in any manner which they think fit the various admissions con- 
tained in the communication which you have voluntarily addressed to them,** I 
can only hope that this does not mean that, as in the case of the “Congress 
Eesponsibility for the Disturbances 1942-43,*' garbled extracts will be published. 
My request is that my letter should be published in full, if and when the Govern- 
ment think fit to make public use of it. 

1 am 

M. K. Gandhi, 

Request for Meeting Colleagues Rejected 

Home Department, 
November 18th, 1943, 

Sir, 

In reply to your letter of October 26th, I am directed to say that since 
there is no change in your attitude towards the Congress Eesolution of August 
8th, 1942, and Government have received no indication that the views of any of 
the members of the Working Committee differ from your own, a meeting between 
you would appear to serve no useful purpose. Both you and they are well aware 
of the conditions on which such a proposal could be entertained. 

1 am to add that the other points in your letter have been noted* 

I, am etc. 

E* Tottenham* 

Stoppage of Letter to Mr. Jinnah 


Gandhiji's Complaint to Sib E, Tottenham 


Following are Utters exchanged between Mr, Gandhi and the Home 
Department on the interception of his letter to Mr. Jinnah : 

May 27th, 1943* 

Dear Sit Eichard Tottenham, 

I received last evening your letter of the 24th» instant refusing my request 
to forward my letter addressed to Q,usid-e-Azam Jinnah. I wrote only yesterday 
the Superintendent of this camp asking him kindly to inquire whether my 
letter to Quaid-e-Azam Jinnah, and later, one dated the 15th* instant, to Eight 
Ht^nourable Lord Samuel had been forwarded to the respective addresses, 

^ I am sorry for the Government's decision. For my letter to the Quaid-e-Azam 

public invitation to me to write to him and 1 was 
sspkially encouraged to do so because his language bad led me to think that if 
I wfote to him, my letter would be forwarded to him. The public too are anxious 
thall the Quaid-e-Azam and 1 should meet or at least establish contact. 1 have 
al^ys been anxious to meet the Quaid-e-Azam, if perchance we could devise 
Bope BoluUon of the communal tangle which might be generally acceptable* 
Tferefore the disability in the present instance is much more that of the public 
tMan mine. As a Satyagrabi I may not regard as disabilities the restrictions 
'«vhlch the Government have imposed upon me. As the Government are aware, 
I have denied myself even the pleasure of writing to my relatives as I am not 
lidlowed to perform the service of writing to my co-workers who are in a sense 
tmore to me than my relatives. 

The advance copy of the contemplated communique with which you have 
consid^tdy feivoured me requires emendation in more places than one. For* as 
It stands, it does not fit in with facts* 
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As to the disavowal referred to in the proposed communiqiue, the Governmeiit 
are aware that I regard the non-violent mass movement, for the launching of 
which the Congress gave me authority on the 8th. of August last* as perfectly 
legitimate and in the interest both of the Government and the public. As it is, 
the Government left me no time to start the movement Therefore, how could a 
movement, which was never started, embarrass ‘‘India’s” war effort ? If then, 
there was any embarrassment by reason of the popular resentment of the Govern- 
ment’s action in resorting to the wholesale arrests of principal Congressmen, the 
responsibility was solely that of the Government. The mass movement, as the 
resolution sanctioning it said in so many words, was sanctioned in order to 
promote India-wide effort on behalf of the Allied cause, including the causes of 
Eussia and China, whose danger was very great in August last and from which 
in my opinion, they are by no means free even now. I hope the Government will 
not feel offended when I say that all the war effort that is being put forth in 
India is not India’s but the alien Government’s. I submit that if the Government 
had complied with the reciuest of the Congress as embodied in its August Besolu- 
tion, there would have been a mass effort without parallel for winning the battle 
for human freedom and ridding the world of the menace that Fascism, Nazism, 
Japanism and Imperialism are. I may be wholly wrong, anyway, this is my 
deliberate and honest opinion. 

In order to make the communique accord with facts, I suggest the following 
alteration in the first paragraph : After “Mr, Jinnah” and “in response to his 
public invitation to Mr. Gandhi to write to him, stating that he (Mr. Gandhi) 
would be willing to correspond with or meet him according as he wished ” 

I hope that the remaining portion of the communique too will be suitably 
amended in the light of my submission. 

I am yours sincerely, 

M. K. Gandhi. 

May 28th, 1943. 

Bear Sir Richard Tottenham, 

I handed my reply to your letter of the 24th, insted, at about one o'clock 
yesterday, to the {Superintendent. I hurried the writing and the despatch in the 
hope of my letter reaching you before the publication of the communique. I was 
therefore astonished and grieved to find the communique in the papers received in 
the afternoon, and Reuter^s report of the reactions upon it in London. Evidently, 
there was no meaning m an advance copy^ of the communique being sent to me. 
I regard the communique not only to be inconsistent with facts, but unfair to me. 
The only way partial redress can be given to me is the publication of the corres- 
pondence between us. I therefore request that it may be published. 

I am, yours sincerely, 

M. K. Gandhi. 

Offieial Reply 

Home Department, June 4th. 1943. 

Dear Mr. Gandhi, 

I am directed to acknowledge your letter to Sir Elchard Tottenham, dated 
27th. May 1943, and to say that the Government of India have considered it \but 
see no reason to modify their communique already published. 

Your Sincerely, 

E. Oonran-Smith, Secretary to the Government of India. 

June 8th« 1943. 

Dear Mr. Gandhi, 

In reply to your letter to Sir Richard Tottenham, dated 28th. May 1943, 
I am directed to say that the advance copy of the communique stating Govern- 
ment’s reason for not forwardiug your letter to Mr. Jinnah was furnished to you 
for your personal information and that Government regret they see no reason to 

publish the correspondence. _ . 

xour bincerely, 

E« Oonran-Smith. 



Gandhi — Maxwell Correspondence 

Maxwell’s Refasal to Correct Errors 

On May 21, 1943 Mahatma Gandhi wrote to Sir Reginald Maxwell, then Home 
Member to the Government ol India, pointing out “some errors’ of fact and 
misquotations in the latter’s speech in the Assembly in justification of the August 
arrests of Congress leaders. The following are extracts from the letter, paras 5 to 8 
10, 11 and 15 being omitted because they deal with points already coveted by Gan- 
dhiji in his reply to the Tottenham pamphlet 

Dear Sir Reginald Maxwell, , ^ ^ 

It was only on the 10th instant, that I read your speech delivered in the 
Legislative Assembly on the 15th February last on the adjournment motion about 
my fast. 1 saw at once that it demanded a reply. I wish I had read it earlier, 

I observe that you aie angry, or at least were at the time you delivered your 
speech. I cannot in any other way account for your palpable inaccuracies. This 

letter is an endeavour to show them It is written to you, not as an oflicial, but 

as man to man. 

The first thought that came to me was that your speech was a deliberate 

distortion of facts. But I quickly revised it. So long as there was a favourable 

construction possible to put upon your language, the unfavourable had to be 
rejected. I must assume therefore that what appeared to me to be distortions were 
not deliberate. 

You have said that “the correspondence that led to the fast is there for anyone 
to interpret as he chooses”, yet you have straightaway told your audience that **it 
can perhaps be read in the light of the following facts.” Did you leave them the 
choice ? 

I now take your “facts” seriatim 

1- ~.”When the Congress Party passed their resolution of August 8th, a Japa- 
nese attack on this country was thought to be likely.” 

You seem to have conveyed the meaning that the thought was that of the 
Congress and that it was gratuitous. The fact is that the Government gave currency 
to the thought and emphasised it by action which even seemed ludicrous. 

2— *‘By demanding the withdrawal of British power from India and by placing 
the Oongress in open opposition to it the Congress Party might be thought to have 
hoped for some advantage to themselves if the Japanese attack succeeded.” 

How this is not a fact hut your opinion, wholly contrary to facts. Congress*^ 
men never hoped for, nor desired any advantage from, Japanese success ; on the 
contrary, they dreaded it and that dread inspired the desire for the immediate end 
of British rule. All this is crystal clear from the resolution of the AU-India Con- 
gress Committee (8th August, 1942) and my writings. 

“Hops” Feom Japanese 

3"-*To-day, six months after the Japanese danger has, at any rate, for the 
time being receded and there is little immediate hope from that quarter ” 

This again is your opinion ; mine is that the Japanese danger has not 
receded It still stares India in the face. Your fiing that “there is little imme- 

diate hope from that quarter,” should be withdrawn unless you think and prove 
that the resolution and my writings adverted to in the previous paragraph did 
not mean what they said. 

4, “The movement initiated by the Congress has been decisively defeated.” 

I must combat this statement. Satyagraha knows no defeat. It flourishes on 
blows the hardest imaginable. But I need not go to that bower for comfort. I 
learnt in schools established by the British Government of India that “Freedom’s 
battle once begun is bequeathed from bleeding sire to sou.” It is of little moment 
when the goal is reached so long as effort is not relaxed. 

The dawn came with the establishment of the Congress sixty years ago. 
Blxth of April, 1919, on which Ali-India Batyagraha began, saw a spontaneous 
awakening from one end of India to the other. 

You can certainly derive comfort, if you like, from the fact that the immediate 
objeettve of the movement was not gained as some Congressmen had expected. 
But that is no criterion of ^decisive’ or any ‘defeat.’ It ill -becomes one belonging 
to a race wMeh owns no defeat to deduce defeat of a popular movement from &e 
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suppressioa of popular exuberance, may be not always wise, by a frightful 
exhibition of power. 

Fast 2siot to Secure RsLEiaE 

9. “But now, fresh lis;bt eraer» 4 es, G»ve.*nmmfc without any of 

his demands informed Mr. Gandu thifc tney wja^d release him for toe purpose 
and for the duration oE the fast m orler to mika it H ar ti^y di^jlaim d i*espoa- 
sibility for the coa sequences. On tint, Mr. G\ndhi routed t if he wan released, 
he would at once abandon the fast, and that tie had ciaciivel Mo tiS'i only as a 
prisoner. Tnus, if he were rtleased. the o'de^ts ^or wair* i he declared rds fast, 
although still unfulfilled, would rec-^Je into the oa^k^round. As a free man, he 
would neither demmd the‘^e objects nor fast. Irreriref^ed in this way, hss fast 
would seem to amount to little m>re ih^in a d^man! tor release” 

Together with the letter <>«in tailing the oii'W of release, a copy of the draft 
communique that was to be issued bj tlis Government was deliver^ to ma. It 
did not say that tha offer was made in order to mike it clear that the Guvern- 
ment “disclaimed responsibility for the connequenees.” If I had seen that 
offending seaceiice he would have sent a simple refusal. In my innocence, I put 
a fair meaning on the offer and in my reply I argue i why I could not accept 
it. And, according to my won% in order thit the Governmmt may not be misled 
in any shape or form, I told them hov the fa’?t was conceived and why it could 
not be taken by me as a free man. I went ou" of my way even to postpone, 
for the convenience of the Government, the commencement of the fast by a day. 
Blr, Irwin who had brought tae offer anl the dra^t com nunique apprecbled 
the courtesy. Why was this reply of mine withheld from the public at the time 
the revised communique was issued, and why was unwarranted interpretation given 
instead? Was not my letter a m^i ferial document. 

Now for the second wrong. You say that if I were released my objects for 
which I had declared the fast would recede into the background, and even 
gratuitously suggest that as a fiee man 1 would neither demand these objects 
nor fast. As a free man I could and would have carried on an agitation for an 
impartial public inquiry into the charges brought against Congressmen and me. I 
would also have asked for permission to see the impdsoned Gougrefismen. Assume 
that my agitation had failed to make any impression on the Government, I 
might then have fasted. All this, if you were not labouring under intense irritation, 
you could have plainly seen from my letter, supported as you would have been 
by my past record. Instead, you have deduced a moaning', which according to the 

simple rules of construction, you had no right to «leduee 

Again as a free man I would have had ihe opportunity of examining the 
tales of destruction said to have been wrought by Congressmen and even by non- 
Congressmen. And if I had found that they had committed wanton acts of 
murder, then also I might hive fasted as I have done before now. 

You should thus sie that the demands made in my letter lo H. B, the Vicroy 
would not have receded into the bickground if I had been releised, for they could 
have been pressed otherwise than by tiie fast, and that the fast had not the 

remotest connection with any desire for release 

Moreover imprisonment is never iiksome to a Satyagrahi. For him a prison 
is a gateway of Liberty. 

12. “I must confess that speaking for myself it is certainly repugnant to 
western ideas of decency to exploit against an opponent his feelings of humanity, 
chivalry or mercy or to trifle with such a sacred trust as one’s own life in order 
to play on the feelings of the public for the sake of some purely mundane object.” 

I must tread with extreme caution upon the ground with which you are 
infinitely more familiar than I can be. Let me however remind you of the 
historic fast of the late MacBwiney. I know that the British Government let 
him die in imprisonment. But he has been acclaimed by the Irish people as a 
hero and a martyr. 

“Bbqgbo Govt, not to bb a Damned fool” 

Edward Thompson in his ‘‘You have lived through all this” says that the 
late Mr. Asquith called the British Government’s action a “political blunder of 
the first magnitude’^ The author adds ; ‘’Me was allowed to die by inches while 
the world watched with a passion of admiration and sympathy and innumer- 
able British men and women begged their Government not to be such a 
damned fool.” 

And is it repugnant to western ideas ol decency to exploit (if that expression 
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must l)!j retained) against the opponent hie feelings of ham'inity, chivalry or’ 
mercy ? 

Which is better, to take the opponent’s life secretly or openly, or to credit ,him 
with finer feelings and evoke &em by fasting and the like ? 

iigain, which is better, to trifle with one’s own life by fasting or some other 
way of self-immolation, or to trifle with it by engaging in an attempt to compass 
the destruction of the opponent and his dependants ? 

13. “What he says in effect is this. ‘You say, Government is right and the 
Congress Is wrong, I say the Congress is right and the Government is wrong. I 
choose to put the burden of proof on you. 1 am the only person to be convinced. 
You must either admit you are wrong or subnait your reasons to me and make me 

the sole arbiter in the matter ’ It seems to me that Mr, Gandhi’s demands is 

rather like asking the United Nations to appoint Hitler to adjudge the responsibility 
for the present war. It is not usual in this country to put the accused person on 
the bench to judge his own case.” 

This is an unbecoming caricature of my letters to the Viceroy, What I said 
in effect was this : “You have allowed me to consider myself as your friend. I 
do not want to stand on my rights and demand a trial. You accuse me of being 
in the wrong. I contend that your Government is in the wrong. Since you 
would not admit your Government’s error you owe it to me to let me know 
wherein I have erred. For, I am in the dark as to how I have erred. If you 
convince me of my guilt. I will make ample amends.” 

Wolf And The Lamb 

My simple request you have turned against me and compared me to an 
imaginary Hitler appointed to adjudge his own case. If you do not accept my 
interpretation of my own letters, can I not say, let an impartial judge examine the 
rival interpretation ? Will it be an offensive comparison if £ recall the fable of the 
wolf who was always in the right and the lamb who was always in the 
wrong ? 

14. “Mr. Gandhi is the leader of an open rebellion. He forfeits that right 

(the right of being heard) so long as he remains an open rebel. He cannot claim 
to function except through the success of his own method. He cannot take part 
in the public life under the protection of the law that he denies. He cannot be a 
citizen and yet not a subject’* 

You are right in describing me as the leader of an open rebellion except for 
a fundamental omission namely, strictly non-violent. This omission is on a par 
with the omission of ‘nots’ from the commandments and quoting them in support 
of killing, stealing, etc. 

You may dismiss the phrase or explain it away in any manner you like. But 
when you quote a person you may not omit anything from his language especially 
au omission which changes the whole aspect of things. 

I have declared myself an open rebel on many occasions, even during my 
visit to London ou the occasion of the second Bound Table Conference, But the 
anathema that you have pronounced against me has not been pronounced before 

You will perhaps recall the time when the late Lord Reading was willing to 
hold a Hound Table Conference in which I was to be present, although I was 
leading a mass civ 1 disobedience movement, 1 was not called because I had 
insisted 'that the AU Brothers, who were then in prison, should be released. 

British history which I was taught as a lad had it that Wat Tyler and John 
Hampden who had rebelled were heroes. In very recent times the British Gov- 
ernment treated with Irish rebels whilst their hands were still red with blood. 
Why should I become an outcast although my rebellion is innocent and I have 
had nothing to do with violence ? 

In spite of the validity of my claim that you have enunciated a novel doctrine, 
I admit that you made a perfect statement when you said : “He cannot claim to 
function except through the success of bis own method.” My method being based 
on truth and non-violence ever succeeds to the extent it is applied. Therefore, I 
function always and only through the success of my method and to the extent that 
1 correctly represent^ In my own person, its fundamentals. 

The moment X became a Satyagrahl from that moment I ceased to be a sub- 
ject but never ceased to be a citizen. A citizen obeys laws voluntarily and never 
under compulsion or for fear of the punishment prescribed for their breach. He 
breaks thm. when he considers it necessary and welcomes the punishment. That 
robs it of Its edge uc of the disgrace whi(di it is supposed to imply. 
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**Armbd" With A Resolutiok 

16. “It is not the method o! pescefal persuasion to go to the person whom you 
wish to convince armed with a Resolution declaring mass rebellion. The essence 
of negotiation is that both parlies should be uncommitted and that neither should 
exert the pressure of force on the other. That is true in any circumstances. But 
as between a subject and the S^aie which rules him the position is still more 
emphatic. It is not lor the subject to deal with the State on equal teims, still less 
to approach it with an open threat/' 

At the outset let me make one corieetion. The resolution did not ‘declare* 
mass rebellion. It merely sanctioned the “starting of a mass struggle on non- 
violent lines on the widest possible scale so that the country might utilise all the 
non-violent strength it has gathered daring the last twenty-two years of peaceful 
struggle. I was to guide the nation in the steps to be taken,” The paragraph 
sanctioning the mass struggle also “appeals to Britain and the United iNadous in 
the interest of world freedom.” 

The essence of negotiation should undoubtedly be that the parties are uncom- 
mitted and that neither “exerts the presure of force on the other.” In the case 
under consideration the actual position is that one party has overwhelming force 
at its disposal and the other has none. About non-committal too the Congress has 
no commitments except the immediate attainment of freedom. Subject to that there 
is the widest latitude for negotiation. 

Your proposition about the subject and the state is. I knew, a reply to the 
cry of ‘Quit India.” Only the cry is intrinsically just and the subject and the 
state formula is too antediluvian to have any real meaning. It is because the Con- 
gress has felt the subjection of India as an unsuferable reproach that it has risen 
against it. A well ordered state is subject to the people. It does not descend upon 
the people from above but the people make and unmake it. 

The resolution of 8th August did not contain any threat, open or veiled. It 
prescribed the limitations under which the negotiations could be carried on and its 
sanction was free of all ‘force’ t. e., violence. It consisted of self-suffering. Instead 
of appreciating the fact that the Congress laid all its cards on the table, you have 
given a sinister meaning to the whole movement by drawing unwarranted inferences. 

In so far as there was any violence after the 8ih August last on. the part of 
any Congressman, it was wholly unauthorised as is quite clear from the resolution 
itself. The Government in thrir wisdom left me no time whatsoever for issuing 
instructions. The All India Congress Committee finished after midnight on the 
8th. August. Well before sunrise on the 9th. I was carried away by the Police 
Commissioner without being told what crime I had committed. And so were the 
members of the Working Committee and the principal Congressmen who happened 
to be in Bombay. Is it too much when I say that the Government invited 

violence and did not want the movement to proceed on peaceful lines ? 

Negotiation with Rebels 

Now let me remind you of an occa^^ion of an open rebellion when you played 
an important part, I refer to the famous Bardoli Satyagraha, under Sardar 

Vallabhbhai Patel. He was conducting a campaign of Civil Disobedience. It had 
evidently reached a stage when the then Governor of Bombay felt that there 

should be a peaceful end to the straggle. You will remember that the result 

of an interview between H. E. the then Governor and the Sardar was the appoint- 
ment of a committee of which you were a distinguished member. And the 
committee's findings were for the most part in favour of the^ civil resisters. Of 
coarse you may say, if you wish, that the Governor made a mistake in negotiating 
with the rebel, and so did you in accepting the appointment. Consider the reverse 
position, what would have happened, if instead of appointing a committee the 
Governor had attempted heavy repression 2 Would not the Government have been 
held responsible for any outbreak of violence if the people had lost self-control 2 

17. “Government does hold Mr. Gandhi responsible for the recent happen- 
ings that have so disturbed the peace of India, caused so much loss of life and 
property of innocent persons and brougut the country to the brink of a terrible 
danger. 1 do not say he had any personal complicity in acts of violence ..but 
it was he that put the match to the train carefully laid beforehand by himself and 
his colleagues. That he was forced to do so prematurely was not his fault but out 
fortune. This was the method by which they hoped to gain their ends. They may 
seek to repudiate it now that it has proved unsuccessful, but the responsibility is 
teeicB nonetheiesi. 
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...If Mr, Gandhi wished to dissociate himself from them, he could have spoken 
for himself without consulting the members of the Working Committee. Cuu he 
then without cancelling the Congress rebellion, without reparation, without even 
assurances, for the future claim, at any moment to step back as though nothing, 
had happened into the "gublic life of the country and be received by Government 
and society as a good citizen ?” ^ „ . . , . ■, ^ i. 

I can accept no responsibility for the unfortunate happenings described by 
you. I have no doubt whatsoever that history will record that the responsibility for 
the happenings was wholly that of things. I could not put a match to a train 
which for one thing was never laid. And if the train was never laid, the ques- 
tion of prematureness does not arise. 

Misfortune of First Magnitude 

The deprivation of the people of their leaders you may consider “our fortune.” 
I consider it a misfortune of the first magnitude for all concerned. 

I wish to repudiate nothing of what I have done or intended. I have no sense 
of repentance for I have no sense of having done any wrong to any person, 

I have stated times without number that I detest violence in any shape or 
form. But 1 can give no opinion about things of which I have no first hand 
knowledge. 

I never asked for permission to consult the Congress Working Committee to 
enable me to dissociate myself from violence. I asked for permission to see them, 
if I was expected to make any proposals on behalf of the Committee. 

I cannot cancel the Congress rebellion which is of a purely non-violent 
character. I am proud of it. 

I have no reparation to make, for I have no consciousness of guilt. And 
there can be no question of assurances for the future, when 1 bold myself 
guiltless. 

Not Facts But Opinions 

The question of re-entering the public life of the country or being received 
by Government and society as a good citizen does not arise I am quite content 
to remain a prisoner. I have never thrust myself on the public life of the country 
or on the Government, I am but a humble servant of India. The only certificate 
I need is a certificate from the inner voice. I hope you realise that you gave 
your audience not facts but your opinions framed in anger. 

To conclude, why have I written this letter ? Not to answer your anger with 
anger. I have written it in the hope that you may read the sincerity behind; my 
own words. 


I never despair of converting any person even an official of the hardest type. 
General Smuts was converted or say reconciled as he declared in his speech 
introducing the bill giving relief in terms of the settlement arrived at between 
him and me in 1914. That he has not fulfilled my hope or that of the Indian 
settlers which the settlement had inspired is a sad story, but it is irrelevant to 
the present purpose* 

I can multiply such recollections, I claim no credit for these conversions or 
reconciliations. They were wholly due to the working of truth and non-violence 


expressing themselves through me. 

I subscribe to the belief or philosophy that all life in its essence is one, 
and that the humans are workifg consciously or unconsciously towards the 
realisation of that identity, ThiJ belief requires a living faith in a living God 
who is the ultimate arbiter of our mte. Without Him not a blade of grass moves. 

My belief requires me not to #8pair even of my converting you, though your 
speech warrants no such hope. If mod has willed it, He may put power in some 
word of mine which will touch yqfir heart. Mine is but to make the efibrfc. The 
result is in God’s hand. i. 

/ (Sd.) M. K. Gandhi. 

Sir Tt, Maxwell’s reply to »hdhiji was as follows 

f Personal, 

D». M.. 0..dhi. J , 

I l»ve yoni letter of .the Slst May and have read with intereat year comments 
w my Assembly speech of the' 15th Febraary. I see you still maintain the oosi- 
to which you took up m yopr letteia to Wb Excellency the Viceroy regar^ne 
the Oongstew regolution of the, 8th Anguat and responsibility for the disturbanow 


Sir 'B. Maxwdl’s reply to 
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that followed it As you know Government have never accepted the construction 
which you sought to put upon those events. So long as this fundamental difference 
exists, T must regretfully conclude that there is not sufficient common ground for 
profitable discussion of the other points raised in your letter. 

Yours sincerely, 

(Sd.) R. MAXWELL. 

To the above, Mahatma Gandhi replied on June 23, as follows:— 

Dear Sir Reginald Maxwell, 

I thank you for your reply of 17th instant received on 2l8t instant to my 
letter of 2l8t May last. 

I had not hoped that my reply would remove the fundamental difference be- 
tween us, but I had hoped, and would still like to hope that the difference would 
be no bar to an admission and correction of discovered errors. 

I had thought, and still think, that my letter did point out some errors in your 
Assembly speech of 15th February last. 

I am 

' Yours sincerely 

{ Sd. ) M. K. GANDHI. 


Gandhi—Samuel Correspondence 

Gandhi’s Letter to Lord Samuel 

During his detention in the Aga Khan’s Palace, Mahatma Gandhi wrote a 
number of letters, as occasion arose, explaining the position of himself and the 
Congress in general and the implications of the August Resolution in particular. 
In Aese letters, which have now been released for publication, Gandhiji was mainly 
concerned to correct and disprove the many mis-statements about, and allegations 
against himself, his colleagues of the Working Committee and the Congress, by 
interested spokesmen in this country and in England. 

For instance, Gandhiji wrote a letter on May 15, 1943, to Lord Samuel, in 
reply to his speech to the Lords on April 6, 1943. The letter, which was not 
forwarded by the authorities to the addressee, runs as follows: 

Dear Lord Samuel, 

I enclose herewith a cutting from The Bihdtj dated the 8th April last, con- 
taining Eeuier^a summary of your speech in the House of Lords, during the recent 
debate. Assuming the correctness of the summary, I feel impelled to write 
this letter. 

The report distressed me. I was wholly unprepared for your unqualified 
association with the one-sided and unjustified statement of the Government of India 
against the Congress and me. 

You are a philosopher and a Liberal. A philosophic mind has always meant 
for me a detached mind, and liberalism a sympathetic understanding of men 
and things. 

As it seems to me, there is nothing in what the Government has’.eaid to 
warrant the conclusions to which you are reported to have come. 

From the summary, X selected a few of the items which, in my opinion, are 
inconsistt'ot with facts. 

1 ’The Congress Party has to a great extent thrown over democratic philo- 
sophy.” 

The Congress Party has never ‘’thrown over democratic philosophy.” Its 
career has been one progressive march towards democracy. Every one who subs- 
cribes to the attainment of the goal of Independence through peaceful and 
legitimate means and pays four annas per year can become its member. 

2. “it shows signs of turning towards totalitarianism.” 

You have based your charge on the fact that the Working Committee of the 
Congress had control over the late Congress Ministries. Does not the successful 
party in the House of Commons do likewise ? I am afraid even when democracy 
has come to full maturity, the parties will he running elections and their managing 
committees will be controlling the actions and policies of their members. Individual 
Congressmen did not run elections independently of the party machinery. 
Candidates were officially chosen and they were helped by AiMndIa Leaders,. 
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"Totalitarian”, according to the Oxford Pocket DictionMy, means “designating 
a partv that permits no rival loyalties or parties/ lotali^tarian State means 
*‘with only one governing party.” It must have violence for its sanction for 
keeping control. A Congress member, on the contrary, enjoys the same freedom 
as the Congress President, or any other member of the Working Committee* There 
are parties within the Congress itself. Above all the Congress eschews violence. 
Members render voluntary obedience. The All-India Congress Committee can at 
any moment unseat the members of the Working Committee and dect others* 

3. “They (Congress ministers) resigned (not?) because they had not the sup- 
port of their Assemblies They resigned because while de jure ^sy , wew respon- 
sible to their electorates, de facto they were responsible to the Working Committee 
of the Congress and the Higher Command* That is not democracy* That is 


totalitarianism*” . ,, , , . ^ n « a rn. t . 

"You would not have said this, if you had known the . ? j . ywra 
responsibility of the Ministers to the electorate was not diminished in any way 
by their de facto responsibility to the Congress Working Committee for the very 
simple and valid reason that the Working Committee derives its power and 

prestige from the very electorate to whom the Ministers^ were responsible* The 
prestige that the Congress enjoys is due solely to its service to the people. As a 
matter of fact the Ministers conferred with the members of their parties in their 
respective assemblies and they tendered their resignations with their approval. 

Most Demoobatio Body 

But totalitarianism is fully represented by the Government of India which 
is responsible to no one in India. It is a tragic irony that a Government which 
is steeped in totalitarianism brings that very charge against the most democratic 
body in India. 

4. *Tndia is unhappy in that the line of party division is the worst ^ny 

country can have it is division according to religious cominunities,” 

Political parties in India are not divided according to religious communities. 
From its very commencement the Congress has deliberately remained a purely 
political organisation. It has had Britishers and Indians, including Christians, 
Parsis, Muslims and Hindus as Presidents. The Liberal Party of India is another 
political organisation not to mention others that are wholly non-sectarian. 

That there are also communal organisations based on religion and they take 
part in politics, is undoubtedly true* But that fact cannot sustain the categorical- 
statement made by you. I do not wish in any way to minimise the importance of 
these organisations or the considerable part they play in the politics of the country. 
But 1 do assert that they do not represent the political mind of India. It can be 
shown that histoTically the politico-religious organisations are the result of the 
deliberate application by the Government of the ‘divide and rule policy/ When 
the British Imperial influence is totally withdrawn, India will probably be repre- 
sented solely by political parties drawn from all classes and creeds. 

5, “The Congress can claim at best barely more than half the populations 
of India. Yet in their totalitarian spirit they claim to speak for the whole.” 

If you measure the representative character of the Congress by die numbers 
of the official roll, then it does not represent even half the population. The official 
membership is infinitesimal compared to Indians vast population of nearly four 
hundred millions. The enrolled memberehip began only in 1920, Before that the 
Congress was represented by its All-India Congress Committee whose members 
were mainly elected by various political associations. 

Neveriheless the Congress has so far as 1 know, always claimed to speak the 
mind of India, not even excluding the Princes. A country under alien subjection 
can only have one pobtical goal, namely its freedom from that subjection. And 
considering ihat the Congress has always and predominantly exhibited that spirit 
of freedom, its claim to represent the whole of India can hardly be denied. That 
some parties repudiate the Congress, does not derogate from the claim in the sense 
in which it has been advanced. 


6. “When Mr, Gandhi called upon the British Government to quit India he 
sdd it would be for the Congress to take delivery.” * 

I never said that when the British quitted India, “the Congress would take 
delivery.” This is what I said in my letter to H. E. the viceroy dat^ 29fch 
February last* 

^'I'he Government have evidently ignored or over-looked the very material 
fact that the Congress by its August resolution asked nothing for itseli ^ 
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its demands were for the whole people. As you should be aware the Congress 
was willing and prepared for the GoTernment invititig Quaid-i-Asam Jinnah 
to form a National Government subject to such agreed adjustments as may be 
necessary for the duration of the war, such Government being responsible to a 
duly elected Assembly. Being isolated from the Working Committee except Shri- 
inati Sarojini Devi I do not know its present mind. But the Committee is not 
likely to have changed its mind.” 

7. “If this country or Canada* Australia, New Zealand or South Africa or 
the United States had abstained from action as the Congress in India abstained 

..then perhaps the cause of freedom everywhere would have gone under It 

is a pity that the leaders of the Congress do not realise that glory is not to be 
won in India by abandoning the cause of mankind.” 

How can you compare India with Canada and other Dominions which are 
virtually independent entities, let alone Great Britain or the United States wholly 
independent countries ? Has India a spark of the freedom of the type enjoyed by 
the countries named by you ? 

Febedom Now 

India has yet to attain her freedom. Supposing the Allied powers were to 
lose, and supposing further that the Allied forces w<^e to withdraw from India 
under military necessity, which I do not expect, the countries you name may lose 
their independence. But unhappy India will be obliged to change masters, if she 
is even then in her defenceless state. 

Neither Congress, nor any other organisation, can possibly kindle mass enthu- 
siasm for the Allied cause without the present possession of Independence, to 
Cse your own expression either de jure or de facto. Mere promise of future 
independence cannot work that miracle. 

The cry of “Quit India” has arisen from a realisation of the fact that if 
India is to shoulder the burden of representing, or fighting for a cause of man., 
kind, she must have the glow of freedom now. Has a freezing man ever 
been warmed by the promise of the warmth of sunshine coming at some 
future date 7 

The great pity is that the ruling power distrusts everything that the Congress 
does or says under my infiuence which it has suddenly discovered is wholly evil. 
It is necessary for a clear understanding that you should know my connection 
with the Congress and Congressmen. It was in 19^ i that I was successful in my 
attempt to sever all formal connection with the Congress. 

There was no coolness between the Congress Working Committee members 
and m>8elf. But I realised that I was cramped and so were the members 
whilst I was officially connected with the Congress. Tho growing restrainti 
which my con ception of non-violence required from time to time, were proving toe 
hard to bear. I felt, therefore, that my infiuence should be strictly moral. 

I bad no political ambition. My politics were subservient to the demands o 
truth and non-violence, as I had defined and practised for practically the wboli 
of my life. And so I was permitted by the fellow members to sever the officia 
connection even to the extent of giving up the four anna membership. U wai 
understood between us that I should attend the meetings of the Workini 
Committee only when the members required my presence for consultation ii 
matters involving the application of non-violence or affiecting communal unity. 

8ince that time, I have been wholly uticonnected with the routine work o 
the Congress. Many meetings of the Working Committee have, therefore, takei 
place without me. Their proceedings I have seen only when they have beei 
published in the newspapers. Ine members of the Working Committee ar 
independent-minded men. Th^ engage me often in prolonged discussions befor 
the3[ secepf niy advice on the interpretation of nou-vicuence as applied to problem 
arising from new situations. 

ft will be therefore unjust to them and to me to say that I exercise an 
influence over them beyond what reason commands. The public know how, eve 
until quite recently, the majority of the members of the Working Committee hav 
on several occasions rejected my advice. 

8. “Th^y have not merely abstained from action, but the Congress has delih 
rately proclaimed the formula that it is wrong to help the British war effort b 
men or money and the only worthy effort is to resist all war with non-violent resii 
tance. In the name of non-violence they have led a movement which was chara< 
terised in many places by the utmost violence and the White Paper gives clea 
proof of the complicity of the Indian Congress leaders in tim disorders*^ 
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This charge shows to what extent the British public has been misled by 
imaginary stories, as in the Government of India publication statements have been 
torn from their context and put together as if they were made at one time or in 
the same context. 

The Congress is committed to non-violence so far as the attainment of free- 
dom is concerned. And to that end the Congress has been struggling all these 
twenty years however imperfectly it may be, to express non-violence in action, 
and i think it had succeeded to a great extent. But it has never made any pretence 
of war resistance through non-violence. Could it have made that claim and lived 
up to it, the face of India would have been changed and the world would have 
witnessed the miracle of organised violence being successfully met by organised 
non-violence, 

“INPLAMATOEY ACTION OP GOVEENMENT’* 

But human nature has nowhere risen to the full height which full non-violence 
demands. The disturbances that took place after the 8th. August were not due to 
any action on the part of the Congress. They were due entirely to the inflama- 
tory action of the Government in arresting Congress leaders throughout India and 
that at a time which was psychologically wholly wrong. The utmost that can be 
said is that Congressmen or others had not risen high enough in non-violence to 
be proof against all provocation. 

It surprises me that although you have admitted that “this White Paper 
may be good journalism but it is not so good as a State document,” you have 
based your sweeping judgment on the strength of that paper. If you would read 
the very speeches to which the paper makes reference, you will find there ample 
material to show that the Government of India had not the slightest justification in 
making those unfortunate arrests on August 9ih. last and aher, or in making 
the charges they have brought against the arrested leaders after their incarcera- 
tion-charges which have never been sifted in any court of law. 

9. “Mr. Gandhi faced us with an utterly illegitimate method of political 
controversy, levying blackmail on the best of human emotions, pity and sympathy, 
by his fast. The only creditable thing to Mr. Gandhi about the fast was his 
ending it,” 

You have used a strong word to characterise my fast. H. E. the Viceroy has 
also allowed himself to use the same word. You have perhaps the excuse of 
ignorance. He had my letters before him. 

Ail I can tell you is that fasting is an integral part of Satyagraha. It is a 
satyagrahi’s ultimate weapon. Why should it be blackmail when a man, under a 
sense of wrong, crucifies nis flesh ? 

You may not know that Satyagrahi prisoners fasted in South Africa for the 
removal of their wrongs ; so they have done in India. One fast of mine you 
know, as I think you were then a Cabinet Minister, I refer to the fast which 
resulted in the alteration of the decision of His Majesty's Government* If the 
decision had stood, it would have perpetuated the curse of Untouchability. The 
alteration prevented the disaster. 

The Fast— and A False Accusation 

The Government of India communique announcing my recent fast, issued after 
it had commenced, accused me of having undertaken the fast to secure my release. 
It was a wholly false accusation. It was based on a distortion of the letter I had 
written in answer to that of the Government. That letter dated the 8tfa. February 
was suppressed at the time when the communique was issued. 

If you will study the question I refer you to the following which were pub- 
lished in the newspapers : 

My letter to H. B, the Viceroy dated, New Year's Eve, 1942. 

H. E.’s reply dated. January J3, 1943. 

My letter dated, January I9, 1943. 

H. E.'b reply dated. January 25, 1943, 

My letter dated, January 25, 1943* 

H. E.'s reply dated, February 5, 1943. 

My letter dated, February 8, 1943 

Sir E. Tottenham's letter dated February 7, 1943. 

My reply dated February, 8, 1943. 

And I do not know from where you got the impression that I ended the fast, 
for which supposed act you give me the credit. If you mean by it that I endea 
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the fast before its time, I would call such an ending a discredit to me. As it w 
the fast ended on its due date for which I can claim no credit. as, 

10. “He (Lord Samuel) considered that the negotiations broke down on 
points on which they would not have broken down had there been any real desire 
on the part of the Congress to come to a settlement.” 

The statement made by the President of the Congress, Maulana Abu! Kalam 
Azad and Pandit JNehrii, who carried on the prolonged negotiaHoas, I venture 
to think make it quite clear that no true man could have shown more real or 
greater desire for a settlement. In this connection, it is well to remv^mher that 
Pandit Nehru was, and 1 have no doubt still remains, an intimate friend of 
Sir Stafford Crips at whose invitation he had come from Allahabad. Ha could 
therefore leave no stone unturned to bring the negotiations to a succe-sful issue. 
The history of the failure has yet to be written : when it is it will be fouud that 
the cause lay elsewhere than with the Congress. 

I hope my letter has not wearied you. Truth has been overlaid with much 
untruth. If not justice to a great organisation, the cause o£ Truth, which is 
humanity, demands an impartial investigation of the present disstemper. 

Yours Sincerely. 

Sd. M. K. Gandhi, 

“Ban on Oroinaet Bight op Convict** 

The following letters passed between Gandhiji and the Government of India 
over the latter *s refusal to forward the letter to Lord Samuel : 

Home Department. 

New Delhi, the 26th May, 1943. 

Dear Mr. Gandhi, 

I am desired to acknowledge the receipt of your letter of May 15th enclosing 
a letter for the Right Hon’ble Lord Samuel. I am to say that for the reasons 
which have been explained to you in another connection, the Government of India 
have decided that your letter cannot be forwarded. 

Yours sincerely, 

Sd. R. Tottenham 

Detention Cam, 1st June, 1943, 

Dear Sir Richard Tottenham, 

I have your note of the 28th ultimo conveying the Government’s decision 
about my letter to the Rt. Hon*bte Lord Samuel. I would just like to say that the 
letter is not political correspondence but it is a complaint to a member of the 
House of Lords pointing out misrepresentations into which he has been betrayed 
and which do mean injustice. The Government’s decision amounts to a bail on 
the ordinary right belonging even to a convict of correcting damaging misre- 
presentations made about him. Moreover, I suggest that the decision about my 
letter to Quaid-i-Azam Jinnah is wholly inapplicable to this letter to the Rt. 
Hon’ble Lord Samuel. Therefore, I request reconsideration of the decision. 

I am, 

Your sincerely. 

Sd. M. K. Gandhi. 


Home Department, 

Delhi, 7th June, 1943. 

Dear Mr. Gandhi, m- , , 

I am directed to acknowledge your letter to fcp Richard Tottenham datec 
lat June 1943, on the subject of Governments dec.v.^n regarding your letter t< 
Lord Samuel and to say that Government regret that they do not see their waj 
to alter that decision. 

Yours sincerely, 

Sd, Ooran Smith. 
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of Jaipur State the administration has become anti -Hindu and pro-Muslim, as 
the following instances will illustrate s 

(1) The solemn pledges which were given by Sir Mirza Ismail to the Maha- 
sabha leaders regarding the status of Hindi in the State have not been fulfilled in 
the spirit in which they were expressed. We are sorry to note that the knowlt*dge 
of Urdu has bjen made eomouhory for all the servants of the State, although 96% 
population of the State is Hindu sneaking. 

(2) Attempts have been m^de to crush the Hindu Sabba movement in the 
State. Jaipur Samachar'-^a daily Hindu Sabha paper — has been banned under the 
D. I. R. in spite of the fa-jt that the podcy of the paper was noUuer af^amst the 
war efforts, nor against the loyalty to the State. Its editor has been detained under 
D.LR, Veer Singh Ta,var — a Mahasabha worker has been ordered not to make 
speeches while Muslim preachers have been let loose. Veer Eamchandra Sharma 
who was one of the pioneers of Hindi movemenG in Jaipur has been externed 
from the State, 

“This Sabha warns Sir 2Iirza Ismail to change his anti-Hindu policy and 
urges upon the Maharaja to remove Sir Mirza Ismail from the premiership of the 
Hindu State.” 

— Moved hy Chandragupta Vadalankar. Seconded by Mr. Crulahchand 
Htrachand. ( Passed unanimously ). 

The meeting was then adj mrned til! 10 A. M, the next day. 

Resolutions — Second Day — 8th. August 1943 

On Sunday, August 8, Dr, 8. P. Mookerji was pu'sent. 

It was resolved that Sjt. Kripa Naratn, Advocate, should be requested to draft 
the resolution in proper legal form after going through all the registration of the 
Hindu Mihasabha, and the resolution thus drafted be placed before the next meet- 
ing of the Working OommtMe^ 

The question of coilitioii ministries came up for discussion. Dr. Slujama 
Prasad Mookerji initiated the discussion saying that the time had come for the 
Mahasabha to lay down certain principles in connection with the coalition 
ministries. He al<*o said that he was not in favour of non-co-operation but in 
favour of responsive co-operatinn. 

Then Dr. B, 8. Moonje explained his vi<w8. He said : “I am generally in 
agreement with Dr. Mooheiji, But there are certain points which want 
clarifi(‘ation.” He also assured the House that there was no dift'ereuce between 
Veer Savarkar and Dr. Mookerji on the question of coalition ministries. Dr. P V. 
Naidu expressed his views citing the Midras example. Kunwar Guru Narain 
said ; “We cannot make hard and fast rules at this stage. The best thing is that 
we should lay down certain general principles and should declare that we are in 
favour of coalition ministries and according to the Provincial circumstances we 
shall decide this question.’’ 

Other members also took part in the discussion and expressed their views on 
this question. Summing up the wliole question Veer Savarkar explained^ that as 
far as coalition ministries were concerned, they all had agreed leaving the differences 
of details. Nobody wanted that Muslim League Ministries should be installed but 
if the Muslim League Ministry was inevitable, the Provincial Hindu Sabha must 
judge whether the Hindu interest would be better served by joining it and trans- 
forming it into coalition ministry or not. 

Then Dr. Moonje asked some questions about the ^ Sind Ministry and Veer 
Savarkar explained tue whole situition to the complete satisfaction of the Committee. 
J[e made it clear that the Sind Hindu Ministers had signed the Hindu Maha- 
sabha pledge, and were ready to abide by the decision of the Provincial Hindu Sabha, 

At the meeting held at 3 f. m. the following resolutions were passed : 

Coalition Ministries 

(1) The Working Committee is not against the formation of coalition minis- 
tries, although it recognises that such a ministry cannot be expected to carry into 
effect to the fullest extent the ideals and programme of the Hindu Mahasabha such 
as a Hindu Sabha Ministry by itself would be capable of doing, 

(2) If the Hindu Mahasabha forms a coalition ministry, the legislature must 
have some members belonging to the Hindu Mahasabha to support the ministers, 
who on their part, should sign the membership of the Hindu Mahasabha and agree 
to a pledge to abide by the decision of the Hindu Mahasabha. 

(3) Any coalition ministry formed with the support of the Hindu Mahasabha, 
must have a majority of members supporting it in the legislature. 
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(4) Where the Hindu Mahasabha forms a coalition ministry, it will adopt a 
pros^ramme in collaboration with the party or parties with whom it will woik ; 
such programme must in no way be prejudicial to Hindu interest. 

The Hindu Mahasabha is not prepared to co-operate with the Muslim L^oo’ue 
and form a coalition ministry, until the Muslim Lea^^ua ags.rce8 that the rakirian 
issue should be shelved during the period of the \¥iir and while Mich coalition 
lasts. If, however, in any Provincial Legislature the^ Muslim weie to 

support a resolution in favour of Pakistan or to initiate a Biinilar resolation on 
their own behalf, the Hindu Sabha Ministers will oppose such a rosolution on ihe 
floor of the House and carry on all other activities in that connection. Bhonld 
such a resolution be however carried through Moslem support, the Hindu Babha 
ministers will resign, if the Provincial Hindu Sabhae concerned were so lo dcciile. 

( 6 ) Subject to the foregoing principles being observed each Piovincial 
Hindu Sabha will decide whether it will form a coalition ministry, and if so, tail 
work out detailed lines of co-operation. 

( 6 ) All disputes and interpretations will be decided by the Working 
Committee of the All-India Hindu Mahasabha regarding the formation of Provin- 
cial Ministries. 

— Moved by Dr, 8, P* Muherji, — Seconded by Dr, B, S, Moonjo, ( Passed 
unanimously ), 

Moslem Immigration Ik Assam 

**The Working Committee of the Hindu Mahasabha views wiih concern the 
influx into the Province of Assam of Mohammedans from outside the Province 
under the pretext of “Grow More Food” campaign and requests t‘ie Government of 
Assam to help the Hindus from the Districts of Sylhet and Ca *nar to settle in the 
Assam Valley and contribute to the Food campaign and c'dls upon the Govern- 
ment to see that the Moslems who are rush-in now, do not get any more facilities 
than Hindu cultivators and to extend full protection to the Hindu settlers.” 

— Moved by : 8j. Anang Mohan Bam — Second by : SJt, A, 8, Bhide. {Passed 
unanimously ), 

Slaughter oe Cattle 

**The Hindu Mahasabha has received reports from various places and especially 
from Bihar and eastern parts of the country that cows and bnllooks and other 
cattle are being slaughtered and exported in very large numbers for the use of the 
Army* It has resulted in reducing the number of cattle necessary for agriculture 
and has also caused scarcity of milk. 

--Moved by Pt, Shivnath Sharma* — Seconded by Ft, Nilkanth Das* 
{ Passed unanimously ), 

OOKDOLEKOB BeBOLUTION 

“This meeting of the Working Committee of the All-India Hindu Mahasabha 
records its deep sense of sorrow at the loss the country has sustained by the sudden 
and unexpected demise of Mr, B, C, Ohaiterji^ an ex-Yice-President of the Bengal 
Provincial Hindu Babha, who during his life-time has rendered immense service to 
the country and to his community, and also records its deep sense of sorrow at the 
loss to the country of Mr, Q-opalrao Gkitale of Poona who was the Secretary of the 
Poona Hindu Sabha. 

( Moved from the Chair ). 

Muslim Bights In Hindu States 

“This meeting of the Working Committee of the Hindu Mahasabha calls upon 
the Hindu Princes not to tolerate any agitation started by the Muslims for 

reservation and weightages in services and public bodies over and above their 
population ratio, at the cost of the loyal Hindu subjects.” 

— Moved by Pt, Chandragupta Vedalan/car, — Seconded by Mr, M, N, MUra, 
( Passed unanimously ), 

^ ^ Situation 

• • ^ u V Committee notes with concern and alarm the steady deteriora- 

tion in the food situation throughout the eoiiniry. It records its opinion that this 
IS due mainly to the thoughtless emphasis laid by Government on military require- 
ments in India and its failure in properly co-ordinating its plans and activities so 
as to protect the le^jitimate interests of the Indian people at large. The Working 
Oommitt^ has sjpeoially received alarming reports regarding the food situation in 
Bengal, Malabar, Bijapur and other places. Beports of death, suicide and 

sale of cmldrgi, of starvation and misery due to shortage of food-stufl reveal a 
situUion m BaogU unpreoaiented in the history of the British India. The Work- 
jng Oomnittes emphasisas t'lat supply of fooi-gcaias to Bsngal mi othat defiait 
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provinces must immediately be regarded as a Tital war measure and any delay in 
doing so may lead to most serious cons<'q.ueiices affecting internal peice and 
securny. The Working Ooramilti-e notes that the Bengal Ministry, actuated it 
is by eommnra^ { arusaiisnip, has failed to ease the situation effectively. It ui'.rs 
U’fon the Govern meal of India to arrange for immediate supply of wheat from 
AnstrMia to India and to announce its scheme for ^ equitable distributiou of avail- 
able tood grains vithm India so as to save those areas which are in nrgviit lick'd 
of as^h^^anee and to stop export from deficit provinces and from India as a whrlc. 
The Working Commit' ea has read with astonishment the remaiks fccrionsly made 
by the Secretary of State for India in the House of Commons that there ^»*as no 
real shorUge ot fnod-irrains in India and theieople were suffering fd4.er for 
piivate hoiiiding or 1 ccau-e of ovfreating by a section of the popnlation. i» ihe 
eleineu'aiy i\ Si onaibdi'j of any civilised Governmpnt to feed its peo a lo and the 
problem in India is so vast and complex that no private efforts, however hmdah^e 
and desiiable, can really tackle the gra\e Mtuatiem that tbiea^ens bomc i ails of 
India to-da>.” 

— Moved hy : Dr, P. V, N’aidu, — Secovded by : Mr, M. iY. Majiuhdar, 
( Passed hnar^ mousey ), 

The meeting came to an end with a vote of thanks to the Choir. 


Mahasabha Silver Jubilee Celebrations 

Amritsar — 25th. December 1943 

Cossimhazar Maharaja’s address 

“The entire nationalist movement in India in which the Hindus have always 
been in the vanguasd never dhenminated between races and religions, but sent a 
clarion call to all and sundry to join in the common movement,” observed Maha- 
raja SHsh Chandra Kandy of Cossimbazar, inaugurating the Silver Jubilee celebra- 
tions of the Ali-lndla Hindu Mahasabha which commenced at Amritsar on the 25th. 
December 1943. 

‘‘jhis movement,” the Maharaja added, “was not anti-Biitish, and if properly 
handled, this should be one of the most constructive agents in making democracy 
a successful experiment in India.” 

Cuntinuing, the speaker said : ‘‘But thanks to the intioduction of communal 
electoiairs and other aiiti-demoeratic devices, affairs in India have taken a different 
shape, giving rise to political organisation based on racial or religious groupings. 
So long as, theiefore, these communal systems stand, I do not see how Mr. Amery 
can eftcape from the proposition that he will have to negotiate with the Hindu 
Mahaeabna, representing as it does the majority community in India Mr. Amery as 
the representative ot British democracy is responsible for bringing about the align- 
ment of political groups in India on communal lines and in that sense the Hindu 
Mahasabha is his own creation. This is, therefore, the only legitimate body to 
wiiom Mr. Amery can transfer his ‘burden,’ As regards the protection of minority 
interests, this is evidently a domestic question for the future Indian democracy to 
solve, and the Hindus know fully well how to rise equal to the occasion and deal 
generously with the minority interests. The final say in this matter of shaping the 
future destiny of India rests ultimately with the British”. 

The Bane of Communal Eleoteoates 

Criticising the communal character of the measures of the British Government 
adpoted for the constitutional and other develoi>ment of India, the Maharaja 
remarked that, in spite of the best traditions of British statesmanship at home and 
their succssfnl experiment wdth Farlimentary democracy in Britain herself, the 
British politician did not hesitate to intoduce communal electorates in India by 
which the development of a common citizenship was hampered from the very 
beginning. The seeds sown in those fateful years had developed into a mighty anti- 
democratic force by now ; and Muslim intransigence had moved so far as to 
demand a vivisection of India into so-called Muslim zones and non -Muslim zones. 
The attitude ot the British politicians was really interesting, as they had adopted 
something like a v?ait-and-see policy regarding this demand, and perhaps as a 
feeler, the germs of Pakistan had been injected in the Stafford Cripps’ proposals. 
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A consciousness of Hindu strength was suggested by the speaker ^ be the 
only basis on which an abiding Hindu-Muslim unity could be aobieyed. racts, he 
thought, were mere patch- works, as tt ese, without the necessary mental bACkgrouud 
simply helped to aggravate the piogiamme. It was his firm conyictiou t*iat the 
hone of an eventual Huidu-Muslim unity on the basis ot the recognition of mutual 
strength was sure to materialise in the near future if the M ihasabha built up its 
strength with the new orientation and new life imparted to it by Mr, Savarkar, 

Licence for Procession cancelled 

Dr, Shyama Prasad Mooherjee who anivrd at Amritsar in the afternoon of 
the 25th* December to pieside over the Silver Jubilee session ot Hindu Maha- 
sabha, was accoided a tumuliuous reception at the railway station* Dr. Mookirjee 
was profusely garlanded. He diove to the “pandal” amidst cheering crowds. 

Among those present at the station were Mahasheuar Dayal Seth, Dr, 
Moonjey Dr, Wadhwam and Bat Sahib GoJculdcust two Hindu Ministers of Sind, 
There was a large crowd ot people who had como fiom dijSerent parts of the 
province. 

Before the procession starred the Superintendent of Police visited the “pan dal” 
and informed the members of the Reception Committee that under orders issued by 
the Punjab Government in regard to the lestrictions of the wearing of “khaki” 
uniform the volunteers of the Mabavir Dal could not be allowed to join the 
procession iu their “khaki” uniforms. At 6 p.m, the members of the Reception 
Committee conferred with Dr, Mookt^rjee whether the procession should be aban- 
doned or the Government order be defied. 

After two hours’ consultation among themselves, the Mahasabha leaders decided 
to take out the procession* Dr Mookerjee was sealed on a richly ciparisoned ele- 
phant lent by the Kapuithala State. Beside him sat Sir Gokul Chand Narang^ 
Chairman of the Reception Committee* The luoceSBion had hardly proceeded a 
furlong when a local magistrate announced that the District IViagistrate had 
cancelled the licence of the procession and ordered the processionists to disperse. 

Afterwards, Dr, Mookerjee in a speech at Tilaknagar criticised the action of 
the local authorities and said ^at the situation aiising out of the incident would be 
considered by the Working Committee at its night sitting* 

Disteiot Magisteate’s Commueiqub 

The District Magistrate, Amritsar, issued the following press communique;— 

The licence of the Hindu Mahasabha procession included the condition that no 
one in uniform resembling that of the armed forces will be allowed to take part 
nor would any arms be carried. On anival at the volunteers corps, 1 found a 
large number ot volunteers wearing uniforms which definitely resembled those of 
the aimed forces and some volunteers cairied arms. 1 asked the oiganisers, inclu- 
ding Sir Qokulcliand Narang and Lala Keshab Chander to abide by the terms of 
the licence* After protracted discussion among the organisers, it was announced 
by Bai Bahadur Mehr Chad Khanna, the commander of the Mahavir Dal at the 
pandal, that they would take out the procession with volunteers in the original 
uniform. On receiving this information the Superintendent of Police cancelled 
the licence at 6-45 p m. The procession had meanwhile started with some of the 
volunteers with naked swords. After the order cancelling the licence bad been 
announced to the procession by the Magistrate in charge of the procession the 
procession dispersed peacefully* 

Dr, Qokvlchand Narang subsequently issued a statement pointing out that the 
communique issued by the District Magistrate was entirely against facts* 



The Open Session of the Hindu Mahasabha 

Silver Jubilee Session — Amritsar — 26th. December 1 943 

The Welcome Address 

Amidst scenes of great enthusiasm and in the presence of over 50,000 
T>eoi>le, repiesentiiig all parts of India, the Silver Jubilee session of the All* 
India Hindu 1^’ahi‘Siihha ojiened on the 26tli December, I94S at 3-30 in the 
afternoon at 'iil‘ik Nagar, Amritsar wheie the Indian National Congress 
held one of lU hisiouc sessions a quarter of a century ago. The pandal 
bad been artistically decorated for the occasion and a large number of women in 
colouriul costumes were piefeeot in the woueu’s enclosure. Thousands of people 
who could not gain admission assembled outside the pandal to hear the leaders* 
speeches which weie relayed over the microphone. Among those present on the 
dais, which accommodated over two thousand delegates and members were Dr, 
N. B, Kbare, Oveiseas Member, Government of India, Dr. B. S. Moonje, the 
Mabarhja of Cossimbazar, Dr. Wadhwani and Eao bahib Gokul Das the two 
Bind Ministers, E»ja Narendra Nath, Eaja Maheshwar Dayal Seth, Bhai Parmanand 
and Mr. Khapaide, ex-Minister, 0. P, 

A unique ceremony took place as Dr. S. P. Mookerji, the President-elect 
entered Tilak Nagar amiast deafening shouts of “Dr. Mookerj ki Jai” and “Hindu 
Mahasabha ki Jai”, A young student applied ‘blood Tilak* to Dr. Mookeiji’s 
forehead-blood to wash off slavery from the face of India. 

The proceedings began with the “Bandematram” song by local schoolboys. 
Messages wishing success were received from Veer Bavarkar, Mr. K. M. Munshi. 
Gomniibfeiouer Mr. Tsang, Commissioner for the Eepublic of China in New Delhi, 
Sir Asok Kumar Eoy, Law Member, Government of India, Sir Eadhakrishnan, Sir 
Shadi Lai, Maharaja of Kapurthala, Bardar Baldev Bingb, Development Minister, 
Dewan Bahadur Krishnaswami Iyengar, Mr. Jamnadas Mehta and others. 

The lelease of political prisoners and the appointment of a committee by the 
Mahasabha to devise an effective machinery for resolving the political deadlock 
created by the resignation of the Congress Ministries and the intransigence of those 
in power were urged by Sir Qokulchand Narang, Chairman of the Eeception 
Committee, welcoming the President and delegates to the Silver Jubilee session of 
the All-India Hindu Mahasabha. 

Sir Gokulcliand Narang said : The ‘no-paity’ leaders seem to have exhausted 
all their resources without making any impression on the Government, The 
Mahasabha has to consider whether it would not take the matter in band and 
devise an effective machinery for resolving this deadlock. It maj; have to appoint 
a committee for going into this matter iu a seiioue, determined and systematic 
manner. The committee, if appointed, will explore ways and means to compel the 
Government to abandon its policy of evasion and pi oci as ti nation. This committee, 
it >oa decide to appoint one, would welcome the co-operation of those members 
of other communities who believe in the integrity of India and the emancipation of 
their country. 

Dealing with the Mahasabha*s relations with other communities, particularly 
the Muslims, Sir Gokulchand Narang said : value their friendship and 

co-opeiation and I have no hesitation in conceding that their co-operation would , 
facilitate and expedite the settlement of the Indian question. In order to secure 
their co-operation we have made and would be prepared to make every kind of 
reasonable sacrifice. If they are prepared to be regarded ‘citizens of India*, we 
should be prepared to give them all reasonable assurances for safeguarding their 
religion, their culture and any other interests which they may consider, particularly 
theirs. 

“There are, however, limits beyond which it will be suicidal not only for the 
Hindus but the country as a whole to go. We cannot, for example, agree to the 
vivisection of our country and must oppose every attempt to cut up India into 
opposing units. Nor can we agree that being in a heavy majority in the country, 
we should be reduced by constitutional jugglery to a position of minority or even 
to a position of equality with any other community or all communities put together. 
I have often publicly declared, that the bogey of Pakistan is being raised to 
frighten the Hindus, the real object being to secure 50 per cent or disproportionately 
high representation for the Muslims in the Legislature* If the choice lay between 
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the two alternatives I would sooner agree to Pakistan than to the disturbance of 
our clear majority in the Central Legislature, _ , 

Proceeding, Sir Gokulcbaud Narang pleaded that ti'p > abasablia shouM take 
in hand the preparation of a levised scheme of Government of India i?thich would 
do justice to all with the help, if necessary, ot the patriotic Muslims and 
representatives of other communities who believe m the integuty ot India and 
democratic piinciples. Without anticipating what the Mahasabha or any of its 
representatives selected for the purpose might do, Sir Gokulcbaud Narang earnestly 
suggested, that they should try to get rid of communal electorates. He also emphasised 
that a mere reshuffling of the personnel or poitiolios in the Executivei Conneil 
would not batisfy tlie thiist for freedom with which the heart of India was burn- 
ing. Such a reshuffling might serve as a temporary exptdient during the war 
but nothing shoit of Dominion StAtu*? with all the privileges defined in the 
Statute of Westminster would satisfy this thiist. Ihe Mahasabha, he said, should 
clearly declare this as its immediate goal with the co-operation of all those, 
irrespective of their religious or political creed, who would love to see their country 
free and would be prepared to strive and suffer in the cause of India’s freedom. 

Treatment of Hindus in Punjab 

Sir Gokulcbaud Narang also related the wrongs that a bigoted and fanatic 
majoiity consisting mostly of ignorant villagers in the Punjab was inflicting on a 
minority. He said : “While in the Hindu majority provinces scrupulous care was 
taken to safeguard the cultural interests of the Muslims, the cultural interests of 
the Hindus in the Punjab are being ruthlessly sacrificed at the altar of Muslim 
communalism. Their industry and commerce have been crippled. A large section 
of the population have been deprived even of the valuable freedom which tney 
possessed in the pre-autonomous days, viz., the freedom^ to seek ledress in civil 
courts The Punjab has in tact already been converted into Pakistan and the mere 
fact that the Government of the Punjab is called a Unionist-Government is only 
a camouflage. In itahty it is nothing but a Muslim League or a Pakistanist 
government under a false label. The Ministry is with one exception entirely 
recruited fiom one class of people and the one, forming the exception, has openly 
declared that be re{ resents no community or class in particular as he was returned 
from a non-coniraunal constituency, viz., the Punjab University. He has been 
described at public meetings by one of his own colleagues as a ‘talethoo’ or an 
underling. 2’he main body ot the Hindus of the Punjab have, therefore, no one in 
the Government to look after their interests. 

Sir Gokulchand Narang placed before the Hindu Mahasabha a comprehensive 
programme lor Hindu sangathan and stressed that every effort should be made by 
public men and various Hindu oigauisations to minimise the differences between 
one rtligiouB sect and another, between one organisation and another and between 
one group of Hindus and another. He said : “The Hindusabhites should not look 
upon the Congressmen as untouchables and the Congressmen should not look upon 
the Hindusabhites as untouchables. The goal of both is the same. The Hindu 
sabhites are nationalists to the core and have complete independence as their 
ultimate goal. They are attached to the Hindu Sabha because they consider that so 
far as the particular interests of the Hindus are concerned they can be guarded by 
the Hindu Sabha alone. The Hindus are the mainstay of the Congress and if they 
are weak the Congress will also become weak.” 

Presidential Address 

After Sir Gokulchand Narang had read his address, Dr, B. S. Moonje, 
General Secretary of the All-India Hindu Mahasabha, proposed the name of Dr. 
S. P. Mookerji for the presidential chair. The proposal was seconded by Bhai 
Parmanand of the Punjab and supported by delegates from various provinces. 
Dr. Mookerji was unanimously voted to the chair and received a great ovation bom 
the audience. 

He was garlanded by Sir Gokulchand Narang as he occupied the chair. Dr. 
Mookeiji then delivered his presidential address. The following is the full text 
of Dr. Mookeiji’s speech 

In the unavoidable absence of our President-elect, Veer Savarkar, due to illness 
which we deeply regret, I have been called upon at a very short notice to preside 
over this session of the Hindu Mahasabha. It will not be, therefoie, possible for 
me to survey in full detail the ^activities of the Hindu Mahasabha during the last 
year or to lay before you a comprehensive programme of work such as a President 
under normal circumstances would like to do* I am, however, sensible of the 
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honour done to toe and the responsibility placed on me and I would confidently 
yowr full eo-operation in the conduct of the delib2r.ations of the session. 

Ihe great province vihere we meet and the historic city where we assemble 
have played their psrt nobly in the chequered history of India, shftMrs^ I roudly 
the joys and sorrows alike of both a Free Hmdusthan and an OMjr«^*ed Irdta. We 
meet today at one of the most critical periods in the history of Bnd-h India. Vast 
and intricate problems have to be solved in the furtherance of ? ob'-"’ il and 
economic, social and cultural emancipation of Indi\, aSectini* the ri^ht^ urd liberties 
of millions of Indian people. It is our sneidal respoE«ibiIity to examine them ot 
every step both from the standpoint of India as a whole and of tiie welfare of 
Hindus, the protection of those paramount interests muat be our constant care. 

Let me in the first instance convey to you and through you to the rest of 
India the deep gratitude of Bengal for the spontaneous sympathy and eo’icitude 
displayed by one and all during the recent famine crisis. We have special reasons 
to thank the Punjab for what she has done for us. I shall not dwell at length on 
this great catastrophe which must have involved the loss of more than a million 
of human lives. But let me emphasise that the famine was not due to any pranks 
of nature but was the product of maladministration and misrule. It is indeed the 
greatest blot on British rule in India. Relief measures have been conducted 
through official and non-official channels but the people of Bengal do not wish 
their existence to depend on charity. No Government whi*h calls itself civilised 
has the right to exist unless it can so formulate and administer it? policy as to 
keep the people under its charge free from minimum want and privati-in. If 
one-thousandth part of the misery that fell on Bengal had taken place in England 
or Ameiica, it would hav»^ shaken the voiy fmndation of any existing Government. 
Today there are hope and cheer in naany quaiiers on ac-^ount of the enormous nee 
crop "with which nature has just ble'^sed Bengal. Let us not forget, however, that 
if Government bungles in the coming months as it has during the past, even a 
bumper crop will not save Bengal. Again, the suffering people have become hO 
devitalised and diseases are so rampant that death-roll will not decrease in any 
appreciable manner unless effective measures are forthwith taken for better 
nutrition and treatment. The entire social and economic structure of Bengal has 
received a terrible shock and Bengal must pass through an intensive and extensive 
programme of rehabilitation. Tnis is a gigantic task which can be performed 
only by the joint efforts of Government and the people. This co-operation is 
absent today because the ministry now in power lacks in both efficiency and 
integrity and does net enjoy the confidence of largo sections of the people of the 


province. 


Deadly Wae 


We are passing through a war which both in respect of its enormity and 
brutality is unprecedented in the history of mankind. India has been drasrged to 
this war not of her own free will but on account of the decision of your lulers, 
Titere has been a lot of di^^eusBions regarding the aims of the war and of the peace 
that is to The Hindu Mahasabna took up the most realistic attitude 

consistent with india’s dependence* It was not prepared to put undue reliance on 
the declared war or peace aims of great Britain or the Allied Powers until it had a 
clear proof of their genuineness with reference to our own country. If the war is 
being fought today for a new world order that would be based on justice and fair- 
ness and not on domination and exploitation, India’s claim for freedom becomes 
irresistible. The principal sphere where the Hindu Mahasabha under the wise 
guidance of Veer Savarkar has asked the Hindus to take the fulhst advantage of 
the war situation is in respect of recruitment to the Army, tiie Navy and the Air 
Force. India has been keept unarmed by her rulers mainly out of a policy of fear 
and distrust. To day the war emergency and British iut* Tests have demanded a 
revision of its policy. A country that is unarmed and unprepared to defend itself 
from military aggression cannot retain its freedom even for a single day. The Hindu 
Mahasabha has consistently held the view that it would be suicidal lor Hindus to 
throw away this opportunity for militarisation. When the war started, tse propor- 
tion of Hindus including Bikbs in the Indian defence forces was less than one- 
third Today it is nearly three-fourth of the totul strength of the different defence 
units' of India. India has demonstrated that her youth is capable of the highest 
skill and bravery in various spheres of military activity and to them I offer my 
sincere gratitude for their patriotic zeal and achievement. A stigma on your 
national fitness, arbitrarily imposed in the past, is thus completely eradicated. If 
our country were politically free, how larger could the defence forces have become 
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and bow energetically would all have thrown themselves into action for the defence 
of their own motherland. History affoids us numerous examples which go to show 
that while a paid army, however trained, fails to rise equal to the occasion when it 
has to face a crisis, such as in Burma, an army, composed of the children of the 
country whose freedom is at stake, valiantly defies death before yielding to the 
enemies of their motherland, such as in China and Eussia. Mr. Ohurchiil proudly 
expressed his satisfaction by stating that India today had more white soldieis than 
she ever had in her history. Recently the number of negro soldiers luv« also been 
considerable. Here again is an instance of wilful distrust exhibited by our ruleis 
against Indians. If tbe Indian defence forces aie good enough to fight decisive 
battles in stormy fields outside the Indian soil, why should they not be concentra- 
ted in the discharge of the sacred task of defending their own country ? 

The political deadlock continues and there is no sign that the British Govern- 
ment is going to end it during tbe war. The speculators from Bombay and Delhi 
tried to anticipate the Viceroy’s Calcutta speech and proved to be false prophets. 
The British Government today wants the world to believe that all is well with 
India and if she is not politically free it is not due to British refusal, but her own 
disunity and disruption stand in the way of full political progress. I have no desire 
to narrate here the eventful history of the Indian struggle since 1939, Be it said 
however that notwithstanding vigorous propaganda conducted by the British 
Government, the fact remains that there is no settlement today because our rulers 
do not wish to part with power. The Biitish Prime Minister frankly state that he 
had not become his King*s Prime Minister to liquidate the British Empire, q’here 
was a time not even a quarter of a century ago when Indians were repeatedly told 
that India was not fit for self-government and that was why Indian freedom was 
delayed. Today the cry has been modified and the blame is attiibuted to religious 
differences in India whiih alone prevent England from parting with power, 'rhe 
Secretary of State often shudders to think how anarchy and civil war will raise 
their heads and spread their fury if there was a full transfer of power to Indians. 
Mr, Amery forgets that India ia^ gove^'ued today thiough a machinery that is ill- 
suited for a national crisis and is already passing through a state of organised 
anarchy with her civil liberties crushed and her national life choked againsi the 
will of her people. Indeed the conclusion is irresistible that neither will the British 
easily offer a settlement that will give India what she wants nor will the Allied 
Powers who are themselves in troubled waters, take an active interest in giving 
India a fair deal. Every strong country in the world dreams of consolidation and 
expansion of its economic and political power and looks upon India as a veii table 
milch -cow, 

Indian Problem in Cold Storage 

It is almost certain that there will be no solution of the Indian problem 
during the war. Will the solution improve after the war ? If the Allied Powers 
do not win the war, what will happen to India need not be discussed at this stage. 
But consistent with recent events, if tbe Allied Powers win the war, there is no 
guarantee given by Great Britain that India will get a fair deal, even though there 
may not be a previous communal settlement due to the obstructive tactics of the 
Moslem League. At the Peace Conference every nation will have its own problems 

^ look after and India, if represented by the favourite nominees of the Biitish 

^g^j^ers themselves, specially tutored to prove the much advertised diversity of 
Indiaii^Jifc, may well become an object of pity and contempt in the eyes of the 
rest of\ woild, India will not then become a lost dominion to England but 
will be a^^ely restored to her perpetual care, I miy be accused of harsh judgment. 
But in experience of broken promiags and pledges, we should not 

hesitate speah out our mind and frustrate, if possible, any design to keep India 
under bondage. 

^ere is another school of thought in foreign lands regarding themselves as 
fnfunos of India, who assert that however reactionary British policy may appear to be 
auring the war, public opinion in allied countries including England will compel 
the British Government to agree to a fair deal for India after the war. There is 
/ no doubt that the war which is costing the fives and happiness of millions of 
/ people is shaking the foundations of many beliefs and dogmas and as an aftermath 
V of this colossal suffering they look forward to the building up of a new world 
order based on justice, freedom and equality. But did such people in the ".past or 
will they in future succeed in rightly controlling the dominant policy of their 
country’s administration against a powerful combination of vested interests, 
economic and Imperial ? 
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In any event if we sim’iiy wait for freedom to fill on our lap as an act of 
spontaneous mercy from our ruiens or foreii>n allies, if any, \vp shall either remain 
slaves for ever o»* the so-cilled freed im thit will then c /^m*^ will nit be worth 
havnis; at all Today the muin ob^tiele to Indian fr^edim ic'or I i'mji; to our rulers 
IS Hindu-Moslem disunity. Th^ history this division will show how !*■ has been 
kept alive and tanned by a well-rejuiUted Stare policy of ‘Mivid® uid rule.” The 
absence of communal agreement did nor s^and in rh*=* way of Briinn (TA’ernmml 
promulwatuiir fundamental conoMtntiiivil oh. na:es. irnod and had, duri'Ji^ the lust B5 
years Hivinj^ Ii.vislily d eorat^d the framework of the Indian onsintijn with 
relii^ious and communil oilo’^rinaj the B iti^h Govern ent ^ow innoc^btiy evot-c*ts 
rs iwn pampered agents to gi\e up th^h* close preserves and stand for "a higher 
Heal of Indian uni^y and nitioiiahsni. This policy of fomenting diHruptlou and 
disunity has not rem lined eondned between Hindus and Muslims as sucii but has 
spread among'.t various trivs, e-istes and c’a-ses. The only solution of the Indiin 
problem is ligidly exclude ad extraneoiH eoi’sid^rations, based on caste and 

religion fiom the field of polidcs. We stiud for equal pubticil citizenship of ad 
without any distinction. I admit that there are classes and communities which are 
backward and which have *o be given s eciil prot*^c^iOQ for etlncti mai and cnim'»mic 
advancement. The consdtutinu should guarantee the preservation of reiuu>ufi, 
social and cultural lights difieient '^lasses. It is easy to couceive how bn ter 
would be <he fate of any count y in tins world, even indu ling EnUmd, if it is 
pieced under the uolMical d mnati)n of an unsfuupnlous imuoiial pov^er which 
will aim at emasculatuig its munhoid, draining its re^oiuces ai.d f.runi*g di^-iuption 
among its subjects based on sicial, religiuis or other diff ieuc‘^s. Boiv easdy cm 
it not thus cieate comuaitmenul rights wi'hin the frame woik of the country’s 
constitution ? Todiy In.ha^s red voice is choked and if never reat'bes the four 
corners of the world wrbout rid'‘dess censirmg. II justice is to be done to India 
Government has to letracc the tni-*cliievous spps it has taken for consolidafing its 
power in India and hand ovt the r*»t rcsentatives of the people, based 

on a constitutioa lecognibing equal rights of citiz*‘nsbip for one and all. I he 

Hiwdu-Musltm question his been a thorn in the way of Indian fieedom. 'Fhe 

policy of appeasement pursued by Hindu leaders, sometimes actuated by sound 
motives, has not produced any tangible results. There have been Modem leaders 
in India, well-known lor their murage, pati’oism and breadth of vision but they 
have received no recognition as their eommuta^y's representatives from the hands 
of our rulers. Otners were brought on the s*cne who were uninfiuecced by the 
higher considerations of the we’ tare of Ih'^ir ciuntry and concerned themselves with 
the so-called udvaiijemeut of their o\n commuuiiy. 

Uncompkomisiisg ATTirUDE. 

Patriotism can never be purclus^d at the market place by an open bidding 
If the Indian Nation d Congress, as the mouthpiece of progressive^ Indian public 
opinion, was prepared to concede eve»i of funiaraenUl issues afl't it in g national 
sdidarity and self-iespect, for the sike of winnui]^ the support of Mo-lem leaders, 
the B.'itish leaders, the Briti-^h repiPbtntatm-s we e always leady at hand to ofTtr 
a higher price at every stage and thus fru'-.rate a combmatiou between the two 

§ reat communities of India To day, the Moslem League which is acknowledged 
y Governm'mt as p*-rhAp3 the only enoke^mm of Moslem view-point in India, 
has raised the ciy of br'^fildug India in o fragments as a condition precedent to 
political settlement. Niue knows batter than the Biitish Government itself that 
Pakistan is a sheer imnossibilitg. \72 oppose it not merely because Hindus cannot 
tolerate the idea of vivisection cf their Motherland but because both economically 
and politically such a division vUl be danjierous to the welfaie of India as a whole. 

The Bengal fimine of 1C 43 has demonstrated the unity of India and the 
economic absurdity of Pakistan. Toe Britihh Government koows this simivle truth, 
it however suits its purpose to encourage Moslem League to carry on its piesent 
campaign for it deepens communal animosity and hittemess and affords an easy 
excuse to our British masters to justify their over-lordship of India. Let it be 
clearly undt'rstood that there cm„be no settlement with the Moslem League on the 
basis of Pakistan, The Hindu Mahasabha has made efiorts to come to an agreement 
with all political parties so as present a united front# Its representatives even 
approached the Moslem League on the sabject. It endeavoured to find out the 
maximum agreement on fundamental issues so that a joint demand may be put 
forward for an interim national goveriiment daring the war with the co-operati<m 
of all important political parties including the Indian I^ational Congress* It 

34 
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eceived no encouragement from the reprcBenlatCveB of Governmeut nor from the 
duslina League. I do not believe in patched up pacte and com pro wises. If a 
ettlemenfc with the League is not possible in view of its obstructive and anti- 
lational policy, it does not mean that we should be slow to oter our band of 
lomradeship to those Moslems and members of other communities whose political 
deals are consistent with the unity and freedom of India. 

So long as communal considerations loom large in the field of Indian ad- 
ninistration and sinister Anglo-Moslem conspiracy continues, the Hindu Maha- 
labha must function as an active and fearless political organisation which can 
>oth defend the rights of the Hindus and of India as a whole. The Indian 
fi^ational Congress has undoubtedly played a valiant part in the battle of Indian 
creedom during the last 40 years. There can be no political settlement in India 
frithottt the Congress and the continued detention of its leadets and woikcis 
petards the wtll«heing of the country. People ask why the Hindu Mahasahha should 
continue as a polidoal oruanisatioa at all and not leave the field entiiely to the 
CkmgresB. It is well-known how in the past the rights of the Hindus were 
jeopardised in political spheres because of a misguided policy of appeiseranit 
pursued by some Congress leaders. That danger is not yet over and the moie 
vigilant and powerful the Mahasabha becomes, the greater is our chance of averting 
the disaster. The Congress claims the right of representing all. It has always 
been anxious to avoid being dubbed as a Hindu organisation, although the vast 
majority of its supporters are Hindus. 8o long as a third party lemains in India 
and an aggressive, anti-national and anti-Hindu-Muslim League party holds its 
sway over the Moslem maHses, enjoying the favours of the Biitish Government, and 
planning to veto the elementary rights of the majirity, Hindus for their sheer 
existence must have their own political organisation to fight for their own rights 
and liberties The political goal of the Hindu .Mahasabha is complete independence 
of Imlia. The Hindu Mahasabha stands for joint electorate, if necessaiy, with 
reservation of seats. It asks for no special favour for Hindus in any part of the 
country. While the Hindu Mahasabha feels that the rights of minouties should 
receive due protection and the culture aud religion of all should be held sacreil, the 
essential services of the State must be kept pure and efficient and not made 
the playing of communal or party -politics. Its aim and policy are therefore 
consistent with the welfare and advancement of India as a whole. If a lime comes 
when religious and communal considerations disappear from the field of Indian 
adnaimstration and all parties are swayed by one common national ideal, there may 
be no need for a separate political organisation for Hindus as such. Politics 
detached from realities is not only meaningless but dangerous. Let us not forget 
what we really are today Unarmed and emasculated we are kept down-trodden 
as slaves ; it is because Hindus unfurled the fiag of revolt and claimed for their 
country, irrespective of caste, creed or community, that free political status which 
is its birth-right that they became the eye-sore of their alien rulers. That is the 
reason why at every step in the course of the Indian political struggle it is the 
Hindus who have dared to revolt and sufier for the enancipation of their country. 
To curb and cripple the Hindus, the British Government knows it, is to give a 
death blow to the cause of Indian freedom and nationalism. If that is a reality, 
let us have the courage and statesmanship to face it boldly and to devise ways and 
means to struggle against it. We offer our hands of co operafion to all parties 
and communities. We want to see built in India a eonstitution that will give 
freedom to every son and daughter of this great country and any one who feels 
Cttinobled by this ideal will be received by us with open arms. 

Seveeaii Fields of Aouvxty 

It is not in the sphere of politics alone that the Hindu Mahasabha has to 
play a vigorous part. It is true that until we gain our political freedom we can- 
not get rid of our economic slavery. India's expansion in the sphere of trade^ 
commerce and industry cannot develop on lines consistent with her maximum 
welfare until and unless her affairs can be administered by her own chosen re- 
pmeptafives freed from the domination of foreign exploiters. At the same time 
we cannot sit idle and allow the present policy of drift to continue without 
Bcoons detriment to our future existence* Every Provincial Hindu Mahasabha 
mmk It a point to explore the reasons for the continued deterioration of 
e|f^ of Hindus in economic spheres and formulate its own programme 
la tJsa field of eooial refotm the Hindu Mahasabha has a 
duchai^e. Today Hindna ace divided ipta cosio) 
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and sub-castes which have led to a severe weakening of the entire fabric of 
Hindu society. It is not for me to discuss the merits and demerits of the caste 
system, but I do plead with all the earnestness in my command the supreme 
need for sanghatan^ The Hindu Mahasabha must instill into the minds of all 
Hindus an imperishable idea of oneness, irrespective of any caste distinction. Be 
it remembered that persons belonging to the so-called lower castes are often the 
source of indomitable strength and courage among the Hindus. It is amongst 
them more than amongst others that Hinduism burns in an atmosphere of un* 
selfish devotion and piety and to allow them to be weakened either socially or 
economically is to strike at the very root of Hindu consolidation in India. In- 
deed we want a new race of preachers and workers who will be imbued by the 
age-old message of equality and seivice propounded by Hindu Dharma, armed 
with an enlightened outlook consistent with the needs of modern age. They should 
spread themselves far and wide and carry with them a new message of hope 
and good will, q'here is also a special need for progressive organisation amongst 
Hindu women. If the society is to be revitalised, our mothers and sisters have 
to play their due part in the re-building of the Indian nation. It is a matter 
for gratification that steps have been taken by some of our enlightened sisters 
from western India to consolidate Hindu women under the banner of Hindu 
Mahasabha. The Hindu Mahasabha must give this new venture the support that 
it undoubtedly deserves. 

No organisation can ever succeed to influence the minds of the people un- 
less it is based on tiuth and justice. The peril that confronts India today needs 
a Hindu oiganisation which will be fully alive to the undying national spirit 
of India, We have however to guard against petty jealousies and paity fac- 
tions. Today the Hindu masses nave to be guided and made to undeistmd 
where the national pen! lies. If the Hindu Mahasabha is utilised merely for 
factional purimses or is usurped by people who have no contact with the. masses 
but merely cling to the organisation for their own personal ends, the Hindu 
Mahaaabna will never take root in the country. I, therefore, earnestly call upon 
all our organisations to re-or|anis6 themselves and to do everything possible to 
avoid weakness and disunity in their ranks. We must also give the fullest op- 
portunity to new recruits to come to our organisation and carry forward a well- 
planned scheme for progressive expansion. Every six months there should be a 
vigorous drive for increasing our rolls and our work should not remain con- 
centrated m cities and towns but must touch the lives of the remote villagers. 
Let UB not make the mistake of coucentrattng on politics alone. Let us build 
a new social and economic order within our present limitation and make every 
Hindu feel, however poor and helpless individually he may be, that there is a 
powerful organisation behind his back which will uphold his rights whenever 
trampled upon. We do not intend to go out of our way to harm anyone but if 
others unjustly encroach upon our rights and liberties, we must be trained to 
stand united and resist such attacks without fear or hesitation. Communal peace 
will come automatically if both communities remain strong in thought and deed 
actuated by a common endeavour to serve their common motherland. The de- 
finition of Hindu enunciated by Hindu Mahasabha includes every son and 
daughter of BLindusthan who regard this country as their fatherland and pursi^e 
any religion born of this land, it is from this stand- point that I specially 
the Bikbs, Jains, Buddhists and others to come and stand by the ^Hihdn jaaba- 
sal^a and not permit themselves to be swayed by the sinister tendendies of ditimma 
practised by our rulers. 

Silver Lieieo 

India has occupied a unique place in the history of human civilisation^ 
Though political freedom has been denied to India for the Igst 200 years and 
her original inhabitants were for many centuries deprived of their supreme hold 
upon their own country, Indian culture has remained unconqnered ftom genera- 
tion to generation* The invader came and went, Cmpemrs and generals 

appeared and disappeared but the soul of India remains nhconqnered. ^ It is^ her 
remarkable spirit or assimilation which turned generaddns Of invaders into ultimata 
contributors to the growth of the mi^ty Indian dnSsailon. Hmdus^ and Moslems 
somedmes fought with each other odier ilmm %od hither in amity an^ 

brotherhood, both contributing to indws wslfas^e# , mote firmly 

ihan ever before that as soon as the third withdraws communal 

will reign agdn in India; It te period tran^^ * 
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burnts of mutual distruBt and jrolouny may disfigure the Indian soil. Ultimately 
the choice before the tvio communities must bp either peAve based on mutual 
tolerance ami undei standing or cini war. I plead viith all the emphasis at my 
command that the former may be the final outcome of Hindu^ Moslem relationship 
in India. We have both wit!us«-td the binodba'h that is washing mighty teriitories 
in this world, governed by ptuple cluiiuing to have reached the highest pinnacle of 
civilisation during the last one humlrf-d yens. This nauseating dis[)iay of brute 
force and furious mutual onsIaUtehi in wnich cuuiitiieB that called thfniseives civi- 
lised aie taking part today t*er\e as a ssrn rcmindei both to Hindus and Moslems 
in India that the path towauls India’s saftty and li^eriy liis in mutual toh ranee 
and uudeistai ding ba^d on tmth, Letdom. If ever that settlement 

comes, Hindus muHt watch and see that thtir lights aie piopcily piotccted. If on 
the other hand, goaded by the pusrut anti-Hindu policy of our rulers, the Pakis- 
tani mentality deepens amongst Moslems of India, there can be no peaceful 
settlement of the Hindu-Moshm prohhm in this country. If that happens, then 
also the Hindu Mahasahha must rtmain leady and las to play its part in defend- 
ing and maintaming the integrity and safciy of India, no matter at what cost. 

The future that lies befo'C ns appears to be dark and dismal. Our country 
is today invaded by a foreign enemy and being ourselves bound to the chariot- 
wheels of a foreign power, we cannot mobilise our unlimited resources in men and 
materials, according to oiir own light, to resist the invasion. We want India to be 
the mistress of her own destinies. We want no foreign rulers, either of the Eastern 
or the Western brand. If this is a crime, every patriotic Indian is ready to face 
the consequences. It is true no countiy can live by itself and it must make 
alliances. Ihe countries with whom a free India will make alliance will depend 
entirely on the treatment that such other countries will accord to India. Ihe 
future of the world will be saved and a third great war will be prevented, only if 
the great powers npioot from their minds all itieas of domination and exploitationy 
There must be a confederation of free nations which must be bound together fOg 
protecting human civilisation being battered to pieces as in the past. In thig 
gigantic task of world reconstruction, India with her eternal message of simplg 
living and high thoughts, of love and justice, tiuth and tolerance can play a 
tremendous part which few other nations can do. This message, however, India 
can impait faithfully and well if she can act as an independent entity and not as 
hired agent of the British Government. The struggle for Indian liberty mus^ 
go on from generation to generation until our goal is reached. Today vested 
interests created by British patronage have deadened the activity of large sections of 
Indians, liet the Hindu M^hasabha not base its activities merely on negative or 
destructive slogans nor on hatred and bitterness. To fight oppression and injustice 
is a virtue and let us practise this virtue whenever occasion arises ; but let us at 
the same time piepare the minds of our countrymen on positive and constructive 
lines which alone can make them better fitted to offer resistance fearlessly and 
without expectation of favour. Not by an emotional abandon but by rigid self- 
dibciphne, by constant self-sacrifice and elaborate national preparation 
can we hope to turn a country of slave into a land of free men. Geneiations of 
brave soldiers may die before the light of real freedom dawns on Hindusthan Let 
ns feel insi>ired by the justice of our cause. Let the sacredness of our right for 
economic and political liberty touch the heart of every man and woman of India 
with an undying restlessness and fervour so that they may be completely identified 
with the great cause. If it be ordained that they will die before achievement comes 
may th<y be born and reborn in this holy land of ours until freedom is completely 
achieved. Oppiessed though we are, let us gather in our own the voice of Mother 
Itvdia and proclaim that we are not beaten. Indeed, let us say without fear that 
the greater the repression, the more undaunted will be our spirit and fearless our 
heart. Let us soui d the claiion call of unity and action in full remembrance of 
the stem realities of our nation’s dangers and pitfalls and resolutely carry the 
flag of a free Hindusthan to be unfurled for ever and always in that cherished 
Temple of Liberty, Harmony and Justice which will be India’s greatest offering to 
the cause of uplift of human civilisation. 


HesoluUon— Second Bay— 27th. Becember 1948 
CONDOIiENCB BeSOLIJTION 


Tba second sitting of the Silver Jubilee session of the Hindu 
commenced i p# Mt to-day in the PandaU About 5O,OO0 men and women were 
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present, inolading delegates from the various provinces who were seated on the dais 
vfritii the Mabasabha leaders aiid the members of the Reception Committee* 

Dr. Bhy*nna Prasad Mukherjee received a tremendous ovation as he entered 
the Paudal and took Ids seat on tne dais. The volunteers of lie B'jiang Akhara 
from RavTaipiiidi weie in charjic of the airangements m the Paudal ana they had 
a hard time in con trolling the crowd-^. 

Tile pioeerdmus commenced with the recitadon of Vedic Mantras, 

The resoiiUiini moved from the Chair, expressed “profound of loss 

and sorrow at the <1 ‘atn of Sbyt. Pamananda Chatterjee, tne vtteian juiinalist, 
who, as a Conner Pieddent of the Hindu Mahasihha and as a f^'arhss tx} omiut of 
the nalionaliht cause, has rtndeied signal service to his cornmnuity and his countiy” 

The second rtHohitiou mourned the deaths of Sir Ganesh Butt Sing^t of Bihar, 
Lt. Patwardnan. and the Maharaja of Bikaner, the Maharaja of Jhaivvar and sume 
other Hindu leaders. 

Moving the above resolutions from the chair, Dr. Shynma Prasad Mukherjee 
said that the genlltintn mentioned above were great sons of India and they were 
united in serving the cause of their community and their country as a whole. 

The two resolutions were passed. 

Ihe third lesolution, which was also moved from the Chair and adopted 
unanimously, read : “This session of the All-India Hindu Mahasabha views with 
great coueern the continufd illness of Veer Savaikar and prays to the Almighty 
tor his speedy recovery and restoration of his healih.” 

HmoTj Ba^jghathan Movement 

Mr. Kharparde moved : 

“In order to promote Saughatan among Hindus, the Mabasabha makes the 
following recommendations to Hindus all over the country and calls upon them 

(a) To develop a spirit of determined insistence on Hindu rights and of 
stubborn lesistance to all encioachments on their rights and Inteiests. 

(b) To mitigate the rigour of caste as far as possible and to make determined 
efforts to abolish subcastes among the various main castes, 

(c) To take immediate and effective steps for the assimilation and economic 
amelioration of the Depressed Classes. 

(d) To eliminate or minimise, as far as possible, all points of difference 
between various organisations and sections of the Hindus and emphasise and 
maximise points of agreement by eschewing all kinds ot avoidable conlroversies. 

(e) To popiilaiise Hindi language and Devanagari script by making it com- 
pulsory in all Hindu educational institutions and by other available means. In 
order to universalise Hindi script, this Babha appeals to the people of Bengal, Utkal 
and Gujrat to adopt the Devanagari script in place of their respective sciipts, 

if) To provide occasions for meeting ana dining together and exchanging 
views and ventilating their grievances by holding district and provincial coulexences 
at regular intervals and to establish local Sabhas all over the country to serve as 
vigilance centres to keep au eye on the day-to-day happenings in their respective 
localities, so that whenever there is any encroachment on Hindu rights, they may 
raise their voice and make contacts with the rest of Hindu India. 

(g) To make arrangements for congregational prayers in all places of worship 
at fixed hours, particularly at Hindu festivals and at places of pilgrimage, for 
congregational prayers on occasions like the Knmbh, etc., in which ail pilgrims 
should be invited to join, to recite after their usual daily prayers the following 
Vedio text which embodies an injunction to all to march together, to speak with 
one voice and to work with one mind, namely, 

(h) To take necessary steps for the protection of Hindu widows and orphans 
with a view to prevent leakage of numerical strength of the community and to 
make them useful members of society. 

(i) To maintain and emphasise regard for the cow as a powerful unifying 
factor and also on account of its economic importance. 

(j) 'I’o make arrangements that the Hindus of various provinces may keep in 
touch with the march of events in other provinces and may take necessary steps to 
prevent any injustice being done to their brothers in any particular province. It is 
incumbent upon the Hindus of those pro'^inces where they are in a majority to 
take special care of the Hindus of those provinces where they are in a minority. 

(k) To promote physical fitness amongst the Hindus by providing Akhadas, 

gymnasiums, playgrounds and necessary equipment for physical culture all educ- 
tional institutions, Hindu Babhas and other oxganiaationa, ^ 
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(l) In order to consolidate and mniniain the inlf^rity of the Hindu commu- 
nity and in order to add to its strenp;th, this b’nbha upon the Hindus to be 
on their guard and take necessary steps to ire»eiit any apoatasy among them, to 
reclaim the apostates and to provide facilirks fur the acquisition of fiesh adherents 
to their ranks/’ 

Mr, Khaparde said that if the Hindus und^rVjok to work together on the 
above-mentioned lines they would be united and no one would be able to do them 
any iniustice or attack their rights. 

The resolution was seconded and suppor’ed by Air, Vislnva Nath (Calcutta), 
Mt* Fnthvi Singh Jzdd, Ueieral Ncre»ary *f the All-lridia Depiessed Ciafeses 
League, and Lnl Stngh Bammdru Alr/,dc«(/ said that the Harijans were pait 
and parcel of the Hindus. He was i'Orry to ‘•ay that ev* it the Hindu iShaatras weie 
misrepresented and i/tin« was quoted to show t^’at 'he tr^Mtinent^ which some 
misguided Hindus accorded to the Hanjushad the bancuon of the vShastras He 
had no doubt that the Harijaiis would ioim the vanruaid of the Hindus He 
expressed the ho])e that any inju'^tie which had beta wiongly done by some 
misguided people to the Harij ms uould no longer be tolerated by the right- 
thinking Hindus. 

Sardar Lall Singh Samumiri^ an old Akali, supported the resolution. He 
referred to the controveisy am s ig the Akali and the Hindus. While condemning 
the utterances of some of the Akali leadeis, he said that the Hindus and the fcikhs 
were followers of tne same culture and civilization and the fcSikhs were a branch of 
the same tree. He referred to the aa<‘rifices which the gieat Gurus of the Sikhs 
had made for the protr»ctinn of the Biahrnan and tlie cow. No one could ever 
divide the Hindus and the bikhs and any attempt which might be made^ by any 
section of the people, uitlier from among the Hindus or the bikhs, to divide them 
must be condemned most strongly. 

The resolution was passed. 

MaHASABHA & POLITICili NEGOTIATIONS 

Mr. L. B. Bhop'itkar ( Poona ) moved the following resolution 

“This Snbha declares with all emphasis it commands that it is All-India Hindu 
Mahasabha alone which is competent to carry on any political negotiations with 
the Government or any other party on behalt of the Biudus and that any decision 
or agreement arrived at without the consent of the Mahasabha shall not be binding 
on the Mahasabha and the Hindus.” 

Mr. Bhopatkar said that at a time when efforts were being made to have a 
new constitution drafted for India it was absolutely neceswary that it should be 
made clear beyond any doubt that the Hindu Mahasabha alone represented the 
Hindus of India and if any settlement regarding the tuture constitution of India 
was to be made it must be made with ttie Hindu Mahasabha. The right of the 
Congress to represent the Hindus was denied as the Congress could not represent 
the Hindus and any settlement which did not have the sanction and support of the 
Hindu Mahasabha must be discarded by the Hindus. 

The resolution was seconded by Prof. Deshpande (Nagpur) who criticised the 
Congress for following a policy of appeasement of the Mussalmaus and held the 
Congress responsible for having encouraged Muslim communalism. 

if. j5, Kunmar Gum Narain^ supporting the resolution thought that there was 
no Hindu in India today who did not believe in the aims and ideals of the Hindu 
Mahasabha. It was on account of the^existence of Hindu Mahasabha that the Cripps’ 
proposals, which entailed Pakistan, could not be accepted in spite of the efforts of 
Mr. Bajagopalachanar and men of his way of thinking. There were people among 
the Congressmen who were anxious to have the proposals accepted but it was 
because of Veer Savarhar that the real game of the sponsors of the proposal was 
exposed and the proposals fell through. He maintained that the Hindu Mahasabha 
would not let Pakistan be established. They would resist its establishment. He 
declared, “I have no doubt that the province where Pakistan was born would 
proyide its ‘Kabaristan’ also”. The speaker extended an invitation to the Congress- 
men to cease to feel shy of the Hindu Mahasabha and Join that organisation which 
was a truly representative and national organisation of jfndia* 

The resolution was adopted unanimously. 

Satyaeth Peakasa 

A resolution condemmng the “agitation started in certain quarters against the 
pubUeation of Satyarth Frakash, an old book held as sacred by the jSxndim in 
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general and the Arya Samaj in particular,” and trusting that the ^‘Governmenfc 
would not be led by any m’sc'hij-'vous proi>ai:anda to take any steps against this 
old and sacred book,” was TnOv<d by Kintuir and Karan Shatda and seconded 
and supported by >Ir, Annnd Pnyt (Bindi) and Mr. Kiindan Lai Lamba* 

Mr. Ohand Karan Shard t m *\ing ie%olution, I that he would not let any 
one interfere with their sacred book, lae ‘jjafyartli Paikash” and they would shed 
their last drop of bh»od to protect it. Eeferiing to the speech of Mr, Aurangzeb^ 
Premier of N, W. F, P., the speaker paid, "‘if the Muaalmans hold out the threat 
that there would be Auran^zchs hoin in Indii as^ain, let them know that if that 
happened there would be born Shivajis Mr. Anand PHya said that if the 

Mussalmans would pernist in thrir demand for getting the Vatyarth Paikash” pros- 
cribed the Hindus would be foicd to aek that the Koran might also proscribed. 

Mr. Kunkm Lit Lnmha exweased the view that the agitation which was now 

f oiag oa for getting tm ""Su virtu Parkish” b))k pnscrio-d appeired to be a 
oretaste ot what Pakistan w^uld be like. The agPation had convinced the Hindus 
that if Pakistan came t) be e'tta:>li3 led, eich onr> of their religious books and the 
whole of their literal tire mistht ha prosciib’d. Mr. Limbu declared that the Hindus 
would defend their relUion with aU their might and he s iggesfced that as a 
counter-blast to the prenent movement every Hindu should make it a point to 
have a copy of ‘‘Sa^yarth Priki^h” in his or hjr house. The resolution was passed 
amidst loud applause. 

Vm^EGTIOJff OPPOSED 

Lala Khushal Chund Avand moved the next resolution **re-af&rming the 
Mahasabha’s faith in the inb^rity ot India and Its determination to resist all 
attempts made in an> qiiirtcr for its vivif-ec ion.” 'Uie mover maintained timt the 
establishment ot Pakistan was not a possibility and thoi-e who were demanding 
Pakistan might at tlie most get a Kubaristan. The best antidote to Pakistan, in 
the opinion of Lala Khushal Ohand, was that every neo-Muslim of India should 
be reconverted to Hinduism because once everybody in India became Hindu there 
would be left no need for an j one to make a demand for the establishment of 
Pakistan. The first sad experience of what a Pakistan would be like was by now 
known to the people of Bengal who had suffered most terribly and he had no doubt 
that the combination of the phjsi'al strengih of the Punjab and the intellect of 
Bengal would not let Pakistin be established. 

Haja Narendra Aath, seconding the resolution in a short speech, said that the 
demand for the establishment of Pakistan was a senseless demand. He had no 
doubt that this would never be realised. It was an impracticable demand. He 
mentioned how any transfer of population between the various provinces was 
impossible. Mr. Jinnah was a very shrewd man, and the Baja Sahib had no doubt 
that he himself knew that the demand for Pakistan was an impossibility. He was 
merely using it as an appeal to communal pansion. 

Mr Bhoj Raj (Bind) supported the resolution and said that not a 

single Hindu in his Province would agree to the demand of Pakistan. 

Mr. Karandikar (Poona), who supported the resolution, maintained that he 
had no doubt that the biave Hindus of the Punjib, who had a glorious history of 
sufferings and sacrifice, would never let Pakistan be established. They had a long 
and unique Bikh history at thtir back which had perhaps no parallel anywhere, 
and even the modern history of the sacrifices of the Sikhs of the days of Quru 
Ram Singh was a guarantee against any attempt at the vivisection of India. 

Mr. Ram Eishen Pandey (Mahakosbal) supported the resolution which was 
also supported by Mr. Devendra Nath Mukherjee from Bengal and Leman Lalip 
Chand ( N. W. F. P. ). Mr. Pandey had no doubt that the great provinces of 
the Punjab and Bengal would never yield to the proposal of Pakistan. Mr, 
Mukherjee said that the Pakistan cry was the result of a conspiracy between the 
British Government and the Muslim leader Mr, Jinnah to weaken the Hindus. 
This move, he said, would never succeed. The resolution was passed unanimously. 
The session then adjourned. 

Resoluiioiis— Third Bay— 28th. December 1M3 

The Silver Jubilee Session of the Hindu Mahasabha concluded to-night after 
passing a number of important resolutions. 

The proceedings started at 3^30 F. M. amidst scenes of unabated enthusiasm. 
About 50,0(}0 men and women were present On the dris were seated All-India 
Hindu leaders, including Lr, Mbon^^e, Mr, Khaparde^ R, B, Mehr Chand Khann^ 
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Mr. N, C, Ohatierji, L, Narain Latt, Mr, Kanwar Chand Karan Sharda, Baja 
Maheshwar Dayal, Kiinwar Guru Narain, Mr, Advani and other presidents of the 
Tanous provincial Hindu f^abha**. 

There were seated on the dais also Sir Manohor Lai, Finance Mini'^ter, 
Punjab, Sir Teh Chand, E, S, Gokal Dass and Mr, Heman Das, two Sind 
Minis! ers« 

Dr, Shynma Prasad Mukerji was loudly applauded as he entered the pandal 
and was g»reeted with loud shouts of “Dr Shyama Prasadki jaV* 

Before Dr, Mukerji came to the pandal, there was an unhappy incident which 
annoyed a krj^e seerion of the ainlience, which demanded repeatedly an apology 
from some one sittiiiji, on the dais, who had uttered something against the Congress. 
The incident huMp nei when 3/r. Khushdil, who was a popular poet vith the 
audience was reciting a noem in which he referred to the sacrifices made by the 
Goiigress and its leaders. While the poem was being recited, the mfimmoth 
gatheriiig rai^eti loud and continued shouts of “Congress Zindabad/’ “Mahatma 
Gandhiki J u.” At this, some one sitting on the dais made some objectionable 
remarks against the Congress which appeared to have enraged the audience and they 
repeated shouts of “shame, shame” and “withdiaw.” Mr, Keshab Chander, General 
Sf^eretary of the Beception Committee, tried to pacify the crowd but the audience 
continued to demand the withdrawal of the words uttered against the Congress. 
This went on for some time without oider being restored. 

When, however, Dr, Mukerjt came and occupied the presidential seat, he was 
made aware of what was happening. Dr. Mukerji got up to pacify the crowd. The 
President, of the Hindu Mahasabha, addrei-sing the crowd, said that he was sorry 
to learn that during his absence, some misundeistanding had been caused by the 
remarks of some one sitting on the dais. Ho bt^gged of the audience to remain 
calm and quiet and if any unjust n flection had been caused by some one’s remarks 
against Gandhiji or the Congress, he was standing before them as the Piesident. of the 
All India Hindu Mahasabha to offer his regrets. This was greeted with deafening 
cheers and loud shouts of “Congress Zindabad” and Mahatma Gandhiki Jai.” 

Continuing, Dr, Mukerji said that he had himself, on several occasions, critici- 
sed the Congress with regaid to its policy and even Gandhiji’s policy, but there 
was no justifloition for any Congressman to run down the Mahasabha as there 
was no justification for any Hindu Mahasabha member to run down the Congress. 
Every one had his greatf)eb8 and they were not there to defame each other. 

Concluding amidst loud cheers, Dr, Mukerji said : “Those stalwarts who have 
built up the Congress with their sacrifices will be remembered with the deepest 
affection not only by us but also by the coming generations.” This declaration 
pacified the whole audience, 

Geievakobs OB' Hindus 

Mr, Bhoj Eaj Ajwani, General Secretary of the Sind Provincial Hindu Sabha, 
moved the following resolution *‘Tn view of the fact that the Hindus of Moslem 
m'ljoriiy provinces have repeatedly complained to the Hindu Mahasabha regarding 
tl e unjust and oppressive treatment meted out to them by the Muslim Government 
of these provinces, this Oonference requests the President to appoint a Committee of 
2 persons to enquire into the grievances with instruction to submit their reports as 
eaily as possible.” 

Moving the resolution, Mr, Ajwani said that there existed no law and order in 
Siud so far as the Hindus were concerned. No day passsed without daeoity being 
committed somewhere in Sind and it was surprising that in almost every case the 
victims of these dacoities were Hindus. There was no Hindu bouse in Sind which 
was considered safe and neither the property nor the women of Hindus had any 
protection of law under the present administration* Mr, Bayed, who was a promi- 
nent Muslim Leaguer in Sind, had started a new movement called “Liberation 
from the Hindus”. This was the most nin^onceived movement which had encoura- 
ged the Muslims who were now not afraid of even taking forcible possession of the 
lands belonging to the Hindus. The Hindus had a most negligible share in the 
services and in key posts they were almost nowhere* There was a wave of communa- 
lism which had swept over the whole province. It was time that the plight 
u^dmr which the Hindus were living was enquired into and the injustices which 
were Wng^ done to them under the Muslim League Ministry be made known to 
world- 
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The molution was seconded by Pandit Jagannath Butt f Punjab), Mr. A, 8* 
^tyarthi (Punjal)), Swanii Sutikhshan Muni (bind) and Mr Mangal Sain (N. W. 
F. P.). Mr. Sityarthi referred to the Rrie'panees of the Hindus in me Punjab under 
the Unionist Ministry He mentioned how a licence for opening a niaughter hcrnse 
in Nurpur was granted which had mven cause for annoyance to the wlude com- 
munity and was against the established practice of th-n atea. 'Jhen ajjaiii edu- 
cation in the Piimary School was being Vluslimised by aiST >rding no facilities for 
the teaching of Hindi in the Primary Schnils Piovincial autonomy in the 
Punjab had proved a curse. He appeal*'*!, on bfhalf of the Hindu mind, which he 
claimed to repiesent, to Sir Manohar Lai, Finance Mmisfer of the Punjab to use 
all his influence to have status quo maintained in the above-mentioned matteis. 
He hot>ed that Sir Tek Vhand would also see that the slauglitr bouse which had 
been allowed lo be Of>eiied in his own home would not be allowed to remain tlieie. 

Mr. Harish Chandpr Gho h supporti g ihe resolution further said that an 
irresponsible Ministry had been installed in the and that the Ministiy had b en 
responsible for treating the Hindus of Bengal, who were really the mikt'fs of 
modern Bengal, most shabbily. Tneir religious rights were being trampl^'d under 
foot. He accused the official agency for conniving at the misdeeds of tlie Muslim 
rulers who were allowed to go simply because they happened to be Mnssulnians 
even though they might have committed most heinous < rimes Mr. Ghosh said 
t »at the intellect in Bengal was being supressed by intellectual dwaifs and what 
was most dn-graceful and painful too was that the language and literature of 
Bengal was being Muslimised, 

Tue resolution was adopted unanimously. 

PoLiTio-AL Situation 

jfif. JB. Mehar Chand Khanna moved the main resolution on the political situation 
in the country. Ihe resolution ran as follows : 

“That, in view of the deplorable political situation prevailing in the country 
and in view of the deepening sense of frustraiion paralysing the narioiia! will, the 
Conference expresses its deep resentment at the attitude adopted by the British 
Government inasmuch as they have not yet responded to the national demand for 
the immediate declaration of Independence and of the im mediate formation of a 
National Government, 

“The Conference records its opinion that the latest speech delivered at Calcutta 
by Lord Wavell is profoundly disappointing, and in the interest of the «-flfeiive of 
India and economic rehabilitation of the country, it is eeeential that Mi. Amery 
should he removed from the position of the Secretary of State for India that the 
political deadlock should be ended, that all the poliiical prisoners and detenus 
should be released forthwith and that negotiations be started fur co ordination of 
all nationalist elements in the country and for mobilising the resources of India 
for.national defence. 

“This Conference reaffirms its adherence to the principle of preserving the 
integrity of India and urges the introduction of fedeiation in the future couHtituiion 
of India with a strong Centie. It demands that no freedom should be accorded 
to the provinces or to any community or section to secede from the Indian 
federation. It also demands that representative assemblies, both _ in the Centie and 
provincial spheres, should be constituted on the principle of joint electorate and 
‘one man, one vote.’ i. ^ 

Commending his resolution to the session, E. B* Mehr Chand Khanna referred 
to the political history of the past years. But that period, he said, was not a very long 
time in the history of the nation. They knew how the promises made during the last 
Great War were fulfilled by the Britishers in the form of Eowlatt Act and the Jallian- 
wala Bagh and it w'as, therefore, no surprise that they could not depend upon 
mere promises which might be made now for granting India independence after 
the present war. He was glad that the Cripps* proposals, which were full of poison, 
had been rejected by the nationalist India. If the^ British claim that they were 
fighting for freedom and democracy was true and sincere, Mr. Khanna asked why 
the Atlantic Charter was not applied to India. Ihdia had been rewarded even 
before the end of the war in the form of ruthless repression which was started on the 
8th of August, 1942, after the arrest of Mahatma Gandhi and other Congress 
leaders. 

lie Hindus were being depicted by the Bridsh propagandists in America as 
fiffli columnists and pro-Japanese. The sianifloauce o£ this propaganda, said Mr. 
Khanna. would be well understood by the iffindns of India. He, however, deolaiedd 

35 
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that the Britishere ox their propagandists would not be able to deceive India or 
t^e world for a very long time though they might succeed for some time. India 
was now awake and would not tolerate any humiliation. It would not loleiate the 
Pe^^ioi^Act, the White Australian policy. Addressing those who, according to 
Kal Bahadur Mehr Ohand Khanna, believed in a New World Order and who, 
aeeo rding to him, were today busy forming an Anglo-Saxon alliance, the speaker 
said that if they would form an Anglo-Saxon alliance, they in India and the East 
also believed and would form an Eastern Federation. To his British fi lends R, B. 
Mehr Chand Khanna wanted to say that when it was a fact that they would have 
one day to go from India it was better that they left India as India’s friends. 
Ooucluding Mr. Khanua said that if Mr, Churchill would not like to pieside over 
a Cabinet under whose care the King’s Empire would be liquidated he had no 
hesitation in saying that India had not produced great men like Mahatma Gandhi, 
Ft. Jawahar Lai Nehru, Maulana Abul Kalam Azad and Veer Savarkar to see 
India remain In chains. 

Dr, Moonje^ who seconded the resolution, stated that the resolution provided 
an irrefutable proof of the fact that the Hindu Mahasabha was not a communal 
organisation but represented the Nationalist India. 

Mr. Neelkanth Das m, l. a., (Central), supporting the resolution, said that 
the resolution before them xgpresented the National demand. This demand would 
not be conceded by the Britishers in their present mental mood. The Britishers 
said, they were prepared to part with power if the people of India would agree 
between themselves. That was an impossible condition, said Mr. Neelkanth Das, so 
long as the third party remained. He declared, “let Englishmen clear out. This 
will make it poa‘-ibie tor the two parties to come to an agreement without any fear 
of each other or the fear of Pakistan. The Englishmen are sandwiiching India 
between British Imperiulism and Pakistan which is their eieafion.” 

Continuing. Mr. Neelkath Das said tnat if the Butishers wanted to remain in 
India on the plea that they had to discharge thnr re8})Onbibility to the minonties 
and other interests then th^ must cease to talk of paiting with power in favour 
of India. He askvd the British Government to be slnceie in what they said and 
reminded them that they were committed to the Federal Constitution for India and 
the> should make no attempt at dividing this country. He further said that he 
wanted not merely the removal of Mr. Amery from office because if Amery goes 
a Schuster might come. He therefore stood for the abolition of the office ot Mr. 
Amery lock, stock and barell. 

Baja Maheshwar Daynl ( U. P. ) said that while nations were busy fighting 
the battle of treedom and democracy, whatever little freedom India ei.joyed 
had evaporated and in the Hindu majority provinces one would find Governors’ 
dictatorships establitthed and those who demanded freedom had been put behind the 
bais. The speaker said India did not want to wait and could not depend upon 
promises to be fulfilled after the war. Political freedom was the only remedy for the 
ills of India, and he said that the Anglo-Muslim conspiracy to imfxrde the efiorts 
for the attaiaraent of India’s freedom should not be allowed to succeed. 

Messrs Ashutosh Lahiri (Bengal), Skastri ( Behai), Loka Mai (Sind) and Br. 
Marattg turthex* supported the resolution. Dr. Narang, in the course of his speech 
referred to the policy of appeasement which, he said, had failed because the appetite 
of the Muslims continued to increase as they were given more and more to eat. The 
Muslim Leaguers had also used the slogan ‘quit India’ but their position was that 
the Brititthe«s should divide India before going away. The speaker thought that 
there was not a greater opponent of India’s freedom than Mr. Jtnnah who was 
undoubtedly the biggest impediment in the way of India’s liberation. Dr. Narang 
thought that India’s freedom depended solely upon the solidarity of Hindus whom 
he advised to unite and resolve with full determination to do the great thing with- 
out any fear. 

The resolution was unanimously adopted. 

Hihdi Banned Among Detenus 

Mr. Kundan Lai Lamha moved a resolution condemning the Punjab Govern- 
ment’s ^feion in prohibiting the political prisoners and detenus in the Punjab Jails 
from using Hindi as the medium of their correspondence with friends and relatives. 
The rwlutiott demanded that the right for writing letters in Hindi should be resto- 
red. JjamH condemned the Punjab Government’s attitude towards the Hindus 
ai^ixeir toj^uage* The resoluilon after being seconded by Mr. Mameshmar Mishra 
( mm } was ppseq* 
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Behgal Famiitb 

Mr^ N. C. Chatterji moved the third resolution regarding the famine situation 
in Ben^ial which ran as follows 

“This Conference records its opinion that the Bengal Famine, which is respon- 
sible for the loss of lacs and lacs of lives and for widespread misery, destitution 
and malnutriiion affecting over a cmre of Bengal's population, is a m^u-mada 
famine* The food cnsis and the Bufferings of the people were accentuattd by the 
bnnglaig and inefficiem y of the Moslem League Ministry which was instalbd in 
office by manoeuvring on the part of the then Governor of Bengal. The p^^ce 
I'Rcket and ihe black market were encouraged by the policy of the League Mimstiy 
which appointed its paisy supporters as Government agents for the purchase of ri ^0 
in famine-stricken Bengal and who were advanced more than five ciores of lupees 
for such purpose. 

“This Confer* nee ofilrs its heartfelt sympathy to the victims of famine and their 
families and calls upon the British Goveinment to appoint an impartial cummissiou 
to enquiie into the caui-es of the famine and to report as to how the peisons 
responsible for this famine should be dealt with. 

“ i his Conterence calls upon the Government to appoint a representative Com- 
mittee composed of tiie leaders of all partita to formulate a scheme of rehabilitation 
in order to restore the social and economic life ot the Province." 

Mr. N. G. Chattkrji, while proposing the resolution, gave a detailed account of 
the distress in Bengal caused by the famine conditions. The claim that one of the 
biggest bleshings of English Buie in India was that famine for all times had been 
ei.iicd had once again been proved to be false. It was a pity that in the province 
of Bengal, the home of Deah-Bandhu Chitta Eanjan Bass, whose charity knew no 
bounds, people had died for want of food Eice had been sold at Es. 80 to Es. 130/- 
per maund with the result that the poor man was not able to purchase rice for 
personal consumption. Be pointed out that the Bengal Government had failed to 
serve the people of Bengal in their distress. 

Dr. Moonje, seconding the resolution, said that Bengal represented the intellect 
of India and if intellect was In danger, then the whole body becomes useless. It 
was therefoie necessarj that intellect should be saved. 

Lala Brji Lai, inspector, Arya Schools, while supporting the resolution deli- 
neated the sad story of Bengal famine and referred to the useful work which the 
Arya ^ama] had done to help the people of Bengal. He stated how Lala Khu»hal 
Chand and the speaker himself with other workers of Arya-Bama} had gone from 
village to village, helping the dying people. 

The resolution after being further supported by Mr. Mam Niwaa ( Agra ) was 
passed* 

Lathi-Charge 

Mr. Rama Nath Kalia moved the resolution regarding the lathi-charge on 
the presidential procession at Amritsar. Tiie resolution ran as follows : 

** Whereas the police of Amritsar committed assault on the procession organised 
by the Eeception Committee in honour of the President of the All-India Hindu 
Mahasabha Session, Amritsar, when it was proceeding in perfect peace and order and 
thereby caused injaries to a large number of innocent persons by indiscriminate 
lathi-chaige, the Conference places on record its strong condemnation of the action 
of the district authorities and urges the Government to take action against the local 
officers who acted in a thoroughly iriesponsible way.” 

While Mr. Kalia was commending the resolution to the meeting, there was a 
hostile demonstration and uproar in the huge gathering which demanded of the 
mover to tell them what practical steps were being taken to “avenge the insult 
offer id to the Hindus.” The audience did not allow Mr. Kalia to proceed and order 
was restored by Dr. Bhyama Prasad Mookerji with a little difficulty. 

Dr. Mookerjee addressing the gathering, said that none felt more humiliated 
than the speaker himself over the insult that had been offered to the procession. 
The sense of humiliatioo was ail the more because they were all unarmed and 
those who dispersed them were fully armed. He said that it was not for the 
Hindu Mahasabha to decide what action they should take in the matter but it was 
for the people of the Punjab and more specially of Amritsar to consider and to 
decide how to answer that deliberate insult which had been offered to them. He 
wanted to remind the audience that he and other delegates were their guests and 
toy could not do anything without their fullest consent and without them. Dr. 
Mukherjee said : “I can tdl you, however, one thing lor myself that if you, the 
people of Amritsar decide to t^e out any procession at any time you will have 
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oul^y to send me an intimation and whereever I mig;ht be I will come to you at 
once to join that procession.” But Dr. Mukherjce wanted them to remember that 
nothing should be done without proper preparation. It was not wise to go to face 
one’s opponent unarmed. He regretted that the local authorities had found a very 
lame excuse and “fell upon innocent processionists in the darkness of the night.” 
Be was sorry to say that the communique issued regarding the incident was a tissue 
of falsehood and the action was so unwarranted that the auihorities did not seem 
to acknowledge it. Dr. Mnkerjee said that when he talked about the matter to Sic 
Manohar Lai who was with him this morning, he was surprised to learn from him 
that the highest officers had been told that there was no lathi-charge, bir Manohar 
Lai was shown the injured persons and the speaker hoped that an enquiry would 
be made though he was unmindful whether an enquiry was conducted or not, 
because his main consideration was that the truth about this cowaidly attack be 
made known to the world outside. 

After this Dr Mukheijee put the resolution to the House which accepted it. 

Tliere were, however, loud protests from a large section of the public who told 
Dr. Mukeij-e ihat the provincial leaders would not do anything in the matter. 
Bhonts against Sir Gokul Ohand were raised by a section of thecDwdwho 
demanded from him to give up his Knighthood. Dr. Mukerjee however, succeeded 
in pacifying the audience. 

Other Eesolutions 

A number of resolutions were moved from the Chair which were all passed. 
These resolutions included assurance to the Hindu ruling chiefs of Mahasabha’s 
fullest support in any agitation against them by non-Hindus and pressing upon 
them the necessiiy of introducing progressive refoims in the administration ot their 
Btates. A resolution regarding Kashmir btate was also passed and Muslim League 
propaganda against the State was condemned. Dr. Mukeijee said that the 
Maharaja of Kasliroir would have their suppoit in his effort to prevent any 
onslaught of cominunali^m for which pieparations were being made Resolutions 
regarding the Hindus ot Baluchisthan and the administrations of Hyderabad and 
Bttopal v'^tates vis-a-vis the Hindus, the formation of a constitution sub>committee, 
tile establistimeut of all -India Hindu Women’s Conference and protesting against 
the licence for a slaughter house at Nuipur, and the appointment of a vigilance 
committee and to safeguard the interests of the Hindus m the minority provinces 
were nast-ed. 

In t!ie course of his concluding remarks. Dr. Shyama Prasad Mukerjee while 
thanking the Reception Committee, said that he and the delegates had been deeply 
overwhelmed by the kindneHS of the people of the Punjab and the wonderful res- 
ponae while the Punjab had given to the cause of the Hindu Mahasabha, It 
appeared to him that the heart of the brave Hindus of the Punjab had been 
touched and he appeahd to the Hindus of the Punjab that they should build up 
the Mahasabha and make it a living organisation. The Punjab of Lajpat Uai 
stood as an ideal for tlie whole of India and even though Bengal had produced 
great meih yet the name of Lala Lajpat Rai was a household woid in Bengal. 
Lai{>at Kai and others were gieat leaders of yesterday and the present Hindu >outh 
was going to provide leadeis of to-morrow ; and if any one of thm thought that 
the p esent leadership «ould not do better, he appealed to the youths not to sit 
idle but take up the woik in their own hands. He wanted new blood to be 
infus'd in the MahAsahha not for solving the problems which confronted the Hindus 
of the Punjab and Bengal but the whole of India. He said : “if we can unite, 
we Can keep the Eastern and the Western gates of India well-guarded and the 
Put»j»b and Bengal can thus maintain the integrity of glorious India.” He wished 
to make it clear that the Hindus of Bengal and the Punjab and other minority 
provinces were not opposing Pakistan for their own sake but as sons and daugiiters 
of thereat India. 

He appealed to the Hindus of the Punjab to take full advantage of the 
entliUsiHsm which had been created and organise themselves. The Mahasabha was 
a democratic organisation and any one could become its member by paying four 
annas and those who thought that the Mahasabha leadership was not doing good 
work, should join it and give it an impetus. He wanted the Hindus to stand on 
their own legs to protect their rights and the rest would follow. 

Referring to the resolution legarding the political demands, Dr Mukerji said 
that the demands oontamed in that resolution were in fact the National demands. 
Eeftsrfing to the Muslim League, the President of the Mahasabha said that at 
Karaehilme eai had, come out of Mr. Jinnah*8 bag, where he deman cm jic ^ 
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British to quit India after dividing it. It seemed that having lost all hopes of 
getting Fakisian from the Hindus he was now looking to his British friends and 
asking them to divide India and then quit this land. What a colossal ignorance of 
practical politics it was. Ur. Mukerji was, however, glad that Mr. Jinnah had at 
least learnt to use the term ‘‘quit India” and he hoped that he would very soon 
forget the demand from the British to divide India and would work for the drat 
part of the demand. Dr. Mukerji said that he was prepared to let the Britishers 
live in India as employees and not as masters. He said that the Mahasabha was 
opposed to iH) one but it wanted to maintain the liberty and integrity of India 
because for the Hindus there was no other country but India and thfy could not 
have their holy Gangis and the Jamuna divided by the supt»ort of Bnimh swori 
No one could cut India into pieces if the Hindus were determined to maintain its 
integiity and he, therefore, appealed to every Hindu youth to instil in bis own 
mind the ideas and ideals of Hinduism which preached fratemitv aim i quality. 
Eeferriug to the significance of the swoid on the Hindu flag. Dr. Mukerji said that the 
sword was not meant to kill others but to afford proteciion. Dr. Mukeiji made a 
passionate appeal to the Hindus to learn not to fight shy of realities hut face 
facts and set their own house in order. He concluded the speech amidst loud 
applause. 


The A. 1. Hindu Students’ Conference 


Second Session— Amritsar— 28th. December 1943 

Pregidentlal Address 

“In this storm-tossed world with its racial prejudices, machine-guns and 
XJ -boats, with its narrow nationalism, make the democratic teaching of the 
‘Vedanta’ the leading principle of social ethics for humanity at large.” This obser- 
vaiion was made by Mr. N, <7. Chatter jee. Working President of the Bengal 
Provincial Hindu Sabha presiding over the becond Session of the All-India Hindu 
Students’ Conference luld at Amritsar on the ^8th. December lS4a. 

Eeferriug to Pakistan, he said : “In spite of alt financial or other considera- 
tions we must reiuse to exchange our undivided and indivisible India for any 
independent fragmented units. Pakistan would mean the crippling of both the 
Hindus and the Muslims in Bengal and in the Punjab and if the Bengalees and 
the Punjahees unite, Pakistan shall vanish into oblivion. 

Mr. Ohatterjee said : “1 thank you for electing me to the Chair. The land 
of the Vande Matarara offers its respects to the laud of the Vedas. The greatest 
achievements of the Indo- Aryan race were accomplished in this sacred land of the 
five rivers, bince the dawn of human civilisation the Punjab has been the birth- 
place of Ind /-Aryan culture. This Holy City of Amritsar is sanctified by the 
sacred memory of the Sikh Gurus and martyrs and by the tragedy of Jalian walla 
Bagh. 'There has been a close spiritual and political contact between the Punjab 
and Bengal, which was reinforced by the inspiring messages delivered by Surendra- 
nath Baueijce, Bipin Chandra Pal and Deshabandhu Chittaranjan Das. 

The Punjab was and is indissolubly linked to the rest of Hindusthan and, 
God willing, with your devotion and sacrifice, the Punjab shall never be severed 
from H-industhan. 

Sangha-tan 


Bemember the future of Akhand Hindusthan will depend on the success of 
Sangbatan. Do not divide, do not alienate, bridge all gulfs. Hindu -Bikh concord 
will dispel all fears of Pakistau* If the Bengalees and the Puujabees unite. 
Pakistan shall vanish into oblivion. 

Famine-stricken Bengal has special lessons to impart to the student world 
of Hindusthan. Due to starvation, malnutrition and diseases millions of our 
people have perished. We are grateful to the Punjab and other provinces for the 
spontaneous assistance rendered to famished BengaL Particularly, the splendid 
work done by the Arya Samaj deserves mention, 

Bengal is now in the grip of malaria and cholera and there is paucity of 
qulnlue and other drugs which can save human lives. In some villages in Ml 
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BenjKal more than half the population had been swept away by famine and its 
aftfrmath. In some places in Midnapore shulls are lying on the xoad side, the 
Jackals having devoured the rest of the famished victims of the famine. 

Tiiis famine has clearly demonstrated that a strong Central Government is 
essentia! to cope with such a crihis and to co-ordinate the activities of the 
provinces. It will be a blunder to weaken the Centre in the future Constitution 
of India. 

Young Mind at Sea 

The young mind in Bengal and diffeient parts of India has been in a state 
of ferment. There is a feeling that the present political and social fabric has 
merely tended to perpetuate the wretchedness of the masses. 'I he old slogans and 
shibboleths do not work any more. The yonng people, partieulaily the students, 
are demanding a more realistic and more humane ideal. Tl’lie idea of mere charity 
is repulsive to the poor masses. 'Ihe starving and famished people demand justice 
upon this earth. Those of you who have toured in the famine-striekrn areas and 
have acTually seen peoide dying of hunger and have seen men and dogs fighting 
for a morsel of food, can realise how a frightful mental chaos comes uj on the 
yonng mind when it comes in contact with such unfathomable depths of misery. 
After two centuries of civilised rule there has been little effort genuinely made for 
the redemption of the masses. It is clear that another means of salvation must 
be found, 

. Fieedom from famine can be secured by freedom from alien bondage. India 
wants her freedom. Unfortunately Mr. Churchill has denied it. We wanted to 
fight as a free nation side by side with the united nations. The Hindu Mahasabha 
was practical. It gave a lead to the country to militarise and to equip our people 
in order to defend our country. Mr. Churchill has declared that he has not 
become the fiist Minister to work for the liquidation of the British Empire. The 
Atlantic Charter has been drowned in the Bay of Bengal. Tiuly, India has con- 
fronted Britain with a first class moral problem in this war. It is foolish to say 
that our people are pro- Japanese. Our sympathy and spontaneous help to the 
cause of freedom transcends all bounds of clashes or creeds or | ariies. We want 
to play a creative role in human history, provided our own countiy is assured of 
freedom and democracy. We want Britain to demonstrate in actual prattice that 
this is not an imperialistic war. In this moment of perplexity boldly face and 
examine the problems of the day. 

We are convinced that the defeat of Hitler is certain. We are also convinced 
that with the collapse of Fascism Imperialism shall die. Independence shall come. 
The world foices are all operating in our favour. Neither Chiu chill nor Amery 
nor any combination of politicians can prevent Bindusihan fxom achieving 
freedom. You must be building up your organisation and >our character in such 
a way as to be ready for Independence when it comes. However much the 
diffwnces in India may be exaggerated or exploited, whatever may be the propa- 
ganda of the nominated emissaries of the British Government in the various 
countries, India is to-day determined to get both Justice and fieedim this time. 

Many Indian leaders are still rotting in Jail and the cleavage between India 
and England is widening. The powerful apparatus of British propaganda has 
been woiking in full swing against them. We wish Bir Staffoid Cripps had not 
taken up an attitude of “either take it or leave it.” The break-down of Cripps* 
negotiations was a first class political tragedy. But how could we conscientiousiy 
accept the scheme which wanted to poison the constitution in India with the germ 
of vivisection ? How can we willingly be a ratty to a scheme which had a big 
dose of Pakistan ? You should realise the difference between the redistribution c3 
provinces and the self-defermination of provinces. Every Hindu is a Federalist. 
The cardinal principle of federation is that it should be an indissoluble union of 
indissoluble states. Pakistan would mean the cripr>ling of both the Hindus and 
the Muslims in Bengal and in the Punjab. The grim realities of famine have 
demonstrated beyond the shadow of doubt that in order to feed our starving 
people food-stuff must come from Hindusthan. Pakistan would have completely 
converted Bengal into a Kabarasthan I 

Oppose Pakistan 

Bemember that we are opposed to Pakistan because our Ideals, principles aud 
objects are diametrically opposed to those of the Muslim League* T'he Muslim 
League wants vivisection of our country and keep it practically under British sub- 
jection and want to assert that the Muslims are a nation whose political destiny 
must be different from that of the Hindus. Some misguided Hindu leaders 
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fallen into traps of the Pakistanists and encourage the idea of separation on finan- 
cial grounds. They think that we shall get rid of the dnancial drags and snljv'en- 
tions if we accept Pakistan. As a matter of fact Pakistan will be ec^uiomically 
bankrupt and will be devoid of those economic resources without which civilised 
states cannot function. But in my opinion in spite of all financial or other 
considerations we must refuse to exchange our undivided and indivisible India for 
any independent fragmented units. Remember, sentiment and ties of culture and 
historical affinity are the strongest forces in human life. 

In this storm-tossed world with its racial prejudices, machine guns and 
U-boats, with its narrow nationalism, make the the democratic teaching of the 
Vedanta the leading principle of social ethics of humanity at Urge. The Hindu 
must shake off their inertia, their iistlessness, their decaying and drafting 
attitude, infuse into our social system a new vitality, a new couftciousness 
and stamp out all flagging among the youth.” 


The Assam Provincial Hindu Sabha 

Muslim Penetration in Assam 

At an emergent meeting of the Executive Committee of the Assam Provincial 
Hindu Sabha held at Nowgong on the 4th. September 1S43, the following lengthy 
resolution was adopted. The resolution runs as follows ; — 

(A) This meeting of the Assam Provincial Hindu Shabha views with alarm 
and indignation the decision of the Government of Assam as embodied in their 
resolution on Land Settlement published in the Assam Gazette of 25tb August, 1943, 
and considers the said decision as wholly unwarranted and calculated to aflfect the 
interests of the Hindus most injuriously and as such condemns the same for the 
following among other reasons : — 

(i) That the Land {Settlement Policy as adumbrated in the said resolntion 
is to all intents and purposes nothing but the resuscitation under new and hollow 
pretexts of the ill-conceived Land Development Scheme of June 19 lO which was 
hatched in the teeth of vehement Hindu opposition by the last Saadnllah Ministry 
with the mischievous motives of letting down the Hindus of the Province to a 
state of political non -entity and perpetual serfdom by reducing their numerical 
strength. 

(ii) That fortunately for the Hindus His Excellency the Governor of Aasam 
took up the administration of the Province into his own hands after the liqui- 
dation of the last Saadnllah Cabinet, and the chorus of protests raised by the 
Hindus persuaded His Excellencv to give a djacent burial to the hated Land 
Development Scheme. The abandonment f of the Sind Scheme was an 
act of superwisdom on the part of. His Excellency in as much 
as it averted the accelleration of coiqmunaT ill feeling. The revival of 
the very same Scheme at tlie present momept when the enemy is already battering 
at our doors, and when perfect unity among the communities is indispensably 
necessary for successful prosecution of efforts and for warding off aggressions, 
is an act of colossal unwisdom and betrays the reactionary policy stubbornly pur- 
sued by the Moslem Majority Ministry pBgardless of the well-being of the province. 
The faked purposes set out in the preajmole to the resolution have been ingenuously 
contrived to hoodwink the people and ^camouflage the most ignominious design lor 
perpetuation of Moslem domination in the province. 

(iii) That the Ministry have miserably failed in their duty of protecting 
and safe-guarding the interests of the different non Moslem communities of the 
province and by allowing settlement of lands to the Moslem ^ immigrants far in 
excess of the ares warranted by the percentage basis have deliberately perpetuated 
a wrong of the higest magnitude to the indigenous people, and to the Hindus in 
general. As a matter of fact 98 p c. of the lands hitherto thrown open for settlement 
have been allotted to immigrant Moslems. The resolution publish^ in the Assam 
Gazette of 25th August. 1943 does not contain any safeguam for the Hindus nor 
any provision for bringing about parity in the almation of lands to different com- 
munlUea according to percentage on the popular halis, The contemplated alio* 
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eation of lands in suplus portion of Grazing Reserves to different communities **in 
proportion to their needs’’ is but a design underlying the entire Scheme and is but 
an instance of the application of the opportunity policy pursued by the Moslem 
Leaguers when<=‘ver and wherever the percentage basis does not suit or ill-fits 
their own purposes. 

(iv) That the attitude of the Government towards the professional graziers 
has always been characteriKed by eallous indifference and gross apathy and the 
gradual opening of lands referred for professional graziers has not only grievously 
hurt the interests of such graziers but has also culminated in an appalling dearth 
of milk, which in its turn has had the natuial effect of woiking as a insidious 
poison corroding the very life and vitality of the people. Puither curtailment of 
lands reserved for professional graziers will immeasurably- intensify the difficulties 
of milk-supply and will therefore be a positive mena»*e to the health and growth 
of people. The pivsent move of the Ministry as envisaged in the resolution in question 
is therefore anti-nritional in the extreme and tietrays an unscrupulous disregard for 
the real welfare of the people The insertion of the clause —“when these are found 
to be surplus to requiremenrs” in para 2 (a) of ^ the Government resolution is 
nothing but an eyewash and a clever ruse for warding off adverse criticisms. The 
professional graziers who are practically all Nepalese have not received as much 
attentim as they so richly deserve both from the point of view of the vital problem 
of milk-supply and also from that of the tremindous sacrifices of the N^*p.ilese 
people for the cause of the King Emperor and the Oountry. The present mi)ve will 
surely place insurmouatable hurdles on the way of prosperity and expansion of 
their profession 

(v) rhit the deforestation of vast areas of lands has already caused a decrease 
in the rainfall and so the production of crops has not shown any appreciable 
corresoonding improvement and increase, notwithstanding large areas of land being 
settled with Mislem immigrants during recent years. Further deforestation as 
contemplated in the Government resolution will still more lower the rainful and 
aff»"ct the climatic conditions of the Province and also increase the possibility of 
frequent heavy floods with disastrous effects on crops, Thr revenue derived by one 
hand will be spent by the other in giving gratuitous relief and in combating the 
concommiiant evils of either floods or draughts. The golden vista of increasing the 
provincial revenue and of flooding the country side with abundance of crops may 
in consequence prove itself to be an ethereal project never destined to materialise 
as a tangible reality. 

(vi) That Government resolution has now the natural effect of emboldening 
the land-hungry Moslem immigrants to carry on according to plan, a tremendous 
onslaught on all types of Government Reserves without waiting for the authorised 
allotment of lands on just and enqui table considerations. An orgy of lawlessness 
has already been let loose with the blessings of the single-group Moslem Majoiity 
Ministry behind it, and reports of mass-encroachments on a well-organised scale 
on almost all places of vantage by the Moslem immigrants are daily pouring in. 
The District authorities have becoMa helpless and passive onlookers only on account 
of the Ministry having given TL \ong rope to Moslem immigrants for trampling 
down the existing laws of land sdttl^ment with unrestricted license. 

(B) This meeting of the Assam Provincial Hindu i^abba in view of the facts 
and reasons stated above strongly urges ^n the Government to drop the entire 
Scheme of Land Settlement as embodied In their resolution and for vindication of 
law and order to take immediate drastic measures against the eucroachers on 
Government laud in different parts of the Valley. 


\ 
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The All India Muslim League 

Council Meeting — New Delhi — l4th. November 1943 

Mb. Jinnah Re-Electeo Pbbsideht 

The All-Tudk MasHm League Oounci! which was held at New Delhi on the 
t4th. November I94E re-ekctfd Mr. J/. A. Jinnah as the President of the League 
for the coming year. The Hecretary’s announcement that no other name had 
been ^ suggested by any Provincial League was greeted with loud apfdause. 

The Council passed a resolution strongly condemnii»g “the dastardly and 
insane assault” made on the person of Mr. Jinnah in Bombay and thanMng 
Almighty God for saving the life of “the beloved leader of the Mussalmans.” 

The Council further congratulated Mr. Jinnah on bis providential escape and 
prayed that he might be spared long to guide the hundred million Muslims of 
India under his great leadership to their cherished goal of Pakistan. 

'Ihe resolution was moved by Nawahzada Rashid Ali, President, Lahore 
Muslim League, and supported by Moulana Jamal Mian and Klhawaja Sir Nassi- 
muddin, the Bengal Premier. 

Mr. Jinnah’s Address 

“This manoeuvring on the part of the Government to create the impression that 
there should be a united Central Government of India shows that the die-hard 
Tories who rule Great Britain do not wish to release their hold on this country,” 
said Mr, M, A, Jinnah, addressing the League Council to-day. 

Mr. Jinnah said he not only wanted the Muslims but every man in this 
sub-continent to realise this. When the British talk of Central Government, the 
sole object was that neither Hindus nor Muslims were to be freed. It meant the 
continuation of British domination and British lule. 

Pakistan, he said, postulated freedom for Hindus as well as Muslims. There 
could be no Pakistan without the Hindus getting freedom in their Hindustan. 

Referring to the proposal of Akhand Hindustan or National Government he 
said the crux was the establishment of Hindu Raj and Hindu dominated Govern- 
ment in this country. The results of this were so obvious to Muslim India, that 
they were to be transferred to a Hindu Raj and instead of the British garrison 
they would be kept under order by the Hindu garrison. Was it possible for the 
Hindu leaders, he asked, to accomplish or achieve this when the Muslims were 
fully alive, alert and vigilant ? Could they expect Muslim India to sign their own 
death warrant ? 

Around these three rival schemes centred all the tiropaganda that filled the 
press and issued from the platform, since the Council last met, and barring this 
Mr. Jinnah saw nothing that had happened on the political horizon of India, 
that he should comment on. He Was mentioning these issues merely in order to 
refresh the Council’s memory. 

Mr. Jinnah expressed concern over the developments in Lebanon and said 
that a resolution on the subject would be placed before the Council to-morrow. 

Turning to the food situation, on which a resolution is to be moved to-morrow, 
Mr Jinnah said that the Working Committee had given serious consideration to 
the matter and would not only make carefully considered proposals but also facts 
about the situation. He defended the Ministry in Bengal and declared they were 
doing their very best. When they ^ot in, the conflagration had already started and 
Bengal was over-whelmed with a crisis. Some one was responsible for that confla- 
gration. The Nazimuddin Ministry went there as a fire-brigade and were doing 
their utmost to put out the fire. He deprecated the activities of those who “even 
in the presence of death were wickedly using the occasion for political propaganda 
and for the attainment of ulterior objects” He said the famine in Bengal was 
man-made and was the greatest blot on the British Administration in ^ India. 

Mr. Jinnah referrea to the affairs in Kashmir and said the situation there was 
really very serious If the accounts reaching him were to be believed, he would 
say the situation was appalling. He appealed to His Highness the Maharaja to 
look into the matter ana discharge his great responsibilities as a Euler of the 
State, and the duty that be owed to bis people, nearly 80 per cent of whom were 
Mussalmans. He should not allow this state of things to continue. ^ 

What is our proposal, asked Mr. Jinnah, offering a new definition of Pakistan 
as freedom for Hindus and Muslims alike. Without lakistan forming the basts of 
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constitutional negotiations, he feared that no fruitful results would materialise, but 
he betrayed real anxiety that such a discussion should not be delayed any longer 
since loss of the tjresent opportunity for mutual understanding would land both 
Hindus and Muslims in disaster. Failure to rea^h a settlement by negotiations, 
according to his reading of the situation, woiihi be playing into^ the hands of our 
enemies. Who they are he left his audience in no doubt— Biiiish BuJ means, he 
said, slavery for both Hindus and Jiluslims. He claimed to see through the sudden 
discovery by British publicists, new arguments underlying*; tbe necessity to maintain 
the unity of India, the famine in Bengal pro\iding the latest text for such propa- 
ganda. Could the Central Government be really stronger than it is to-day, be 
wondered, if the Bengal Government shed any of its limited authority under 
Provincial Autonomy, Nevertheless the purpo^^e of all this manoeuvring on the 
part of Britain was to perpetuate the system of Government under which English- 
men would remain at the top. 

Only when Mr Jinnah referred to the food situation in Bengal in the con- 
cluding portion of his address— tint too after a grntle hint from Nawabzada 
Liaquat Alt Khan — did he seem to realihe that the prt'hlem vas capable of solution 
only by the united ejSbrts of all parties and by the mobiiisaiion of the resources of 
all-India. Mr. Jinnah contented himself with the obseivation that the famine in 
Bengal constituted the greatest blot on British administration. 

Ban on Membership op Organisation 

Mr. Jinnah tbanhed the Council for tiie expressio?! of their sympathy 
and 3 oy over his escape. He did not want to say anything more on the subject. 
He appealed earnestly to evtry Muslim to come under the banner of the 
Muslim League, because theiein lay their salvation. 'Ihe constitution of the 
Muslim League was the most democratic that could be framed. 'Jhere was no 
Muslim to whom the doors of the League were not open. If they were 
dissatisfied with the leader, suiely, the remedy lay in their own hands, *3 he 
leaders were the creatures of the will of the people and existed on their approval, 
Uhey could remove him in 24 hours if they so wished, by exercising their right 
under the constitution of the party, but if they tiied to settle things by knife and 
force, that would mean nothing bat bloodshed, chaos and misery. 

Mr. Jrnnah said that he was responding to the call of the nation by cheerfully 
accepting his re-election, because it gave opportunities to serve the people. 

Besides the four Premiers of Bengal, the Punjab, N, W. F. P. and Sind 
there were present at the League Council meeting, Mr. M. B, G-azdar, Mian Abdul 
Hayet Mr. Abdul Matin Choudhury and Khan Bahadur Khuhro* 

Punjab Assembly League Party’s Position 

Mr* Karamat AH withdrew his resolution demanding a clear and definite 
statement from the Muslim League P^ty in the Punjab A&Membly regaiding its 
attitude towards the Provincial and Central Muslim League Parliamentary Boards, 
and whether it maintained that the present Punjab Jilinistry had been formed by 
the leader of the Punjab League Party, as the pailiamentary agent of the Muslim 
Le^^^;ue. He was doing so, he said, in view of the decision of the League Working 
Committee to appoint a sub-committee to examine the coi sritution that had been 
framed for the MusUm League Party in the Punjab Absembly, 

Objection Taken to Portions of Bwami Dayananb's Book 

The Council unanimously passed a resoluiion moved by Moulana Khwaja 
Abdul Ghani and seconded by Moalana Zajar AU Khan. M, L. A, { Central), 
emphatically demanding from the Government of India that those chapters of 
Bwami Dayanand’s book Batyarath Piakash which “contain objectionable and insul- 
ting remarks against founders of religions, particularly against the Holy Prophet of 
Islam, be proscribed immediately.” 

League Members and Khaesar Organisation 

A resolution which imposes a ban on the Muslim Leaguers from having any 
connection with the KhaJtsar organisation was moved by Chowdhury Khaliq-uz^ 
zaman, who said, that the Khaksars had jumped into politics in a most dangerous 
manner and to their policy of dictation none could submit. Had Mr. Jinnah sub** 
mitted to the persuations of the Khaksars to see Mr. Gandhi^ where would the 
Muslim League be ? 

Mx.Chundrigar, President of the Bombay Provincial League* supporting, asked; 
the Khaksars consider that they are strong enough, why do they want to have 
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their wishes carried out by the Muslim Leajiue and not do it on their own He 
invited the Khaksars to lea^e their oii^aiiifcation and join the Muslim League and 
try to change the liolicy of the League accoiding to iheir desire from inside and 
not by outside eoeicion. 

Mr, Gazdar said that till lately they considered the Khaksais aa a useful body, 
and prevailed uion the Dunjab Govcriiment not to treat them harshly. Ihe 
Khaksars to-day were lollowuig a policy hostile to the League and in the recent 
Sikaipur by-election, iheie was cunsideiuble inteifeienee by them. 

Mr. Haviid Nizami^ who rose tu oiiose the lesolution, was constantly interrup- 
ted and hcckltd. He considcied the resolution redundant In view of the already 
existing provisions that Liaguera could nut jdii any other organisation. He thought 
that the resolution, which tiny weie fasHiig, would result in division among the 
Muslims.Mr. Aaivnz Khan also opjosid the rcbohPion. 

Mr. i/« A^h'taf eouc^dtd that the wiitin^s and actions of certain individuals in 
the Khaksar oiganisation ctuld be condemend, but tmphasised that they should not 
condemn the w1h»1o oig.oiiSiiiit n. He was a sympathiser with the Khaksars, but if 
the Council passed the he deciaitd, he would sever his connection with 

the Khaksar oiguuibaiious. 

Mr. Jinnah obwitcd that there seemed to be some confusion in the mind of 
the opposition. Uhc Khaktaib in the ]ast had confined their activities to religious 
and social matte? s. “It lui* that very leai-on that i did my utmost to save that 
organisation fiom Biiti‘-h rciatssLn, Mnce i03U, 1 have done everything with my 
whole heail and soul to ste that it was not cioshcd’k Ihe moment they came into 
politics they were a bcpauite h<dy* “Aie you or aie you not satisfied that the 
Khaksais by their recent writings and actions have adopted a political policy and 
that this policy is hostile to the Muslim League 2 You cannot owe allegiance to two 
organisations at one time*'. Mr. Jinnah. however, made slight alteiatiou in the text 
of the resolution, which as amended lead : **The Council after careful and earnest 
consideration has come to the conclusion that the Kliaksar organisation which 
was originally a purely pocial and religious organisation, is, as now shown by its 
writings and actions, pui suing a ^cneial policy which is hostile and antagonistic to 
the policy of the 411-lndia Muslim League. In these circumstances, the Council 
resolves that no member of the Muslim League should hereafter join or continue to 
remain as member of the Khaksar organisation”. 

The resolution was passed with two dissentient votes. 

* SvsTEM OF Mandates shoodd End” 

The Council adopted three more resolutions. One resolution related to Palestine. 
This was adopted by the Working ConimitUe of the League last night. 

The other two xt solutions related to MusHm countries in Horth Africa and 
Middle East. One of them urged upon His Majenty’s Government in particular and 
other Allied powers that the terntoriis recently released horn the control of Italy 
namely Oirenaica, Libya and Tiipol should not only be not handed back to the 
Indian Government but they be cunslituied as independent sovereign States, that 
the **viciou8 system of manuates should be abolished once for ail and the countries 
of which the man dates weie held by Great Britain and France namely, Palestine, 
byria and Lebanon be restored to tne people of those countries to set up their own 
sovereign Governments of thobe teiriioiies. Having regard to the oft-reputed 
declarations by the United Nations that they seek to liberate the subject nationa- 
lities, this Council demands that the United Powers should urge France to liberate 
Morocco, Algeria and Tunis.” 

This resolution was moved by Syed Zakir AH and seconded by Mr. Bossain 
Imamt both of whom pointed out that the Allied Powers had shown their keen 
desiie to liberate the people now under the enemy yoke but were lukewsim to 
apply those principles of freedom and justice to people under their own domination. 

The resolution was passed. 

Lebanon Developments 

The second resolution ref ei red to Lebanon and viewed with ‘^profound alarm 
the grave situation that has arisen in Lebanon as a result of the action of the 
Flench authorities in foicibiy suppressing the demand of full autonomjr by the 
Lebanese and vied with satistaction the clear declaration made by the British Go- 
vernment with regard to the recent dev^opmeuts that have taken place in Lebanon, 
reaffirming the solemn pledge guaranteeing the independence of that country. Ihe 
(^ncil further urges the British Government to take immediate steps to restore 
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normal conditions and to secure full independence for the country and thus prevent 
the situation from getting worse. 

Maulana Zafar AH Khan, moving the resolution stated that the statesmen of 
the Allied Nations should realise that the ptople of the East were as eager to 
secure their independence and freedom as those of the Western countries. 

Maulana Jamal Mian stated that it was because of the hostility towards the 
French that the Lebanese had welcomed British forces during the present war in 
their country. The resolution was adopted. 

Palestine Question 

Chaudhury Khaliq-uz-zaman moving the Palestine resolution traced the 
history of Arab- Jewish relations in that country. He referred to the protest of the 
Arab League against certain statements of Mr. Wendell Wilkie and Mr. Louis 
Fischer of U. B* A. and said that they did not know what those statements werfe but 
they knew that U, B. A, ranked in the forefront in all anti- Arab movements. He 
claimed that the Balfour Declaration originated from America. Tbs Muslims of 
India to-day demanded that the policy embodied in the British White Paper should 
be adhered to. He reminded the Council that the Palestine issue would assume great 
importance immediately after the war and they should remain alert with regard to 
this question. 

Mr. Latif^uhRahman seconded the resolution, which was adopted and the 
Council adjourned. 

Resolution— Second Day— -New Delhi— 15th November 1943 

Food Situation in India 

The Council concluded its session this morning after passing a resolution on 
the food situation in India. 

Mr. Jxnnah disclosed that he had invited the Muslim Premiers of Bengal, 
Assam, Punjab, Sind and N. W. F- Province to meet him and his Working 
Committee at Delhi. Four of the Premiers had responded to his invitation while the 
Premier of Assam had deputed Mr. Abdul Matin Ohawdhry to represent him. 
They were at present engaged in formulating a common and unified policy for the 
five Muslim Provinces and it was their intention to have that policy accepted by 
other Provinces and by the Government of India. He .was meeting the Premiers 
again this afternoon. 

The resolution on food situation adopted this morning was as follows ; “The 
Council of the All-India Muslim League having taken into consideration the present 
food situation in the country, particularly to Bengal, views with grave concern and 
alarm the tragic consequences resulting from it in Bengal and some other parts of 
the country : emphatically urges the Government of India and the British Govern- 
ment to adopt immediately more vigorous and effective measures to cope with the 
food problem in the country a»id to remove distress prevailing in Bengal and other 
parts of the country and further urges the Government to take effective precau- 
tionary measures against recurrence of similar conditions either in Bengal or in 
any other part of the country The Council calls upon the people of Bengal to 
give their whole-hearted support and co-operation to the present Ministry in Bengal 
which 18 doing its very best for alleviating distress prevailing in that Province m 
the future. The Council appeals to Mussalmans all over India to continue their 
help to the people of Bengal either in cash or in kind. 

Sir K, N'izimuddin, speaking on the resolution, traced the history of the 
Bengal food ciisis. He said that his Ministry took office on April 24. The situa- 
tion then was that rice was selling in Calcutta at Es 22 and Ks. 25 per maund 
while famine prices were ruling in other areas. About that time the Government of 
India announced their basic plan under which Bengal was to get 7,93.000 tons 
of foodgrains. Soon after it became evident that the basic plan had failed and the 
Government of India were not m a position to implement their promise. They 
actually received 73,494 tons of foodgrains. After a series of conferences and 
protracted discussions, the following alternative proposals were put to the Bengal 
Government for consideration ; (a) a ipodided form of free trade within the Eastern 
Zone based on wagon movements from each province or (b) full free trade within 
the Eastern Zone and the abrogation of the basic plan with a promise as emergency 
measure of relief until condiiicns under the free trade settled down to 45,000 tons 
of foodgrains within a month. ^Ihe Government of Bengal chose the second alter- 
fiativew Early in July, the Government of India called another Food Conference 
when free mde was buried once for all and substituted by a revised basic plan 
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based on surpluses admitted by provinces. He added that the Government of India 
could not supply 45 000 tons of foodgrains in one month as promised under the 
free trade scheme. As a result of the July Conference, the Government of India 
infoimed the Bengal Government that they would receive 4,41,0(j0 tons of food- 
grains. The Bengal Government lodged a formal protest which did not produce 
any result, bir Sazimuddin claimed that from the time his Ministry took office, 
they had been continuously impressing on the Government of India not only the 
serious shortage of toodgrains in Bengal but the alternative need of supplies from 
outside. 

Answering ciities who had been demanding as to what happened to the large 
quantities of foodgrains sent from outside to Bengal, the Chief Minister said that 
from March 1, to August dl, the total quantity of foodgrains receivtd in Calcutta 
on Government account including purchases by Government agents from outside 
Bengal and purchased within the province on Government account amounted to 
65,30 lakhs of maunds. Out of this total it was found possible, after meeting 
the minimum requirements of industrial labour employed in war work, the essential 
services public utility concerns and the amounts needed for distnbution through 
cheap grain shops in Calcutta and the Industrial areas to despatch quantities aggre* 
gating to 16,51 lakhs of maunds to mofussil districts mainly for the relief of the 
areas in greatest distress. 

Replying to charges that the Provincial Government had failed to deal with 
the situation, the Chiet Minister said that the charge was without any justification 
and baseless. As for the assertion that the famine in Bengal proved that it was 
not possible to have two or more independent Government in India, Bir Nazi* 
muddin said : “The statement of facts narrated by me proves conclusively that a 
Central Goverriment with autonomous provinces cannot deal with a situation the 
like of which we have had to face in Bengal. The Central Government has 
failed and will always fail to induce autonomous provm**eB to part with surplus 
food Btufif at the expense of their own people. The Ministry and their supporters, 
both in Orissa and Assam, gave an ultimatum to the Government of India and 
even the provinces ruled under Section 9S, in spite of being directly under the 
Central Government, practically refused to co-operate with the policy of the 
Central Government. The question may well be asked what would Bengal have 
done without food grains from outside and how could Bengal get them if she 
were an independent zone. Assuming the conditions to be identical, viz., famine 
and war, an independent Bengal would not have looked for outside assistance or 
be dictated by the Central Government. She would relied on herself and 
formulated either a short-term or a long term policy to meet the situation 
instead of relying on promises which could not be fulfilled. Moreover, an 
independent Bengal would have had more effective control over transpoit 
particularly, railways and inland river service. Even allowing for the quota 
fixed for the military, if the railway and river service had been unde'r the 
control of the Bengal Government, they would have been able to distribute food- 
stuff's better than they have found it possible to do under the present conditions. In 
this connection, 1 may mention that in June and July, allegations were made 
that foodftuflTs sent to Bengal by railway wagons could not be unloaded in time 
owing to lack of proper arrangements by the Bengal Government During the 
visit of the hon. Sir J, P, Srivaatava it was made clear to him, on the authority 
of the Regional Food Commissioner, that there was no basis for this complaint. 
An independent Bengal would have had vastly better financial resources.’’ 

“The financial scheme for the provinces under the Government of India Act 
and the Otto Wiemeyer Award,” Sir K* Nazimuddin continued, “never contem- 
plated the possibility of the province having to incur expenditure on the scale 
necessary to met a situation like the one obtaining in Bengal. The Provincial 
Government had to apply for financial assistance for giving relief to the staiving 
and dying people of Bengal. Before assistance was given, conditions were laid 
down by the Government of India ^nd after we agreed to comply with those 
conditions, a limited sum was given to us as interest-bearing loan. We have 
risked the future of our province and not hesitated to spend money freely for the 
relief of the distressed, incurring liabilities practically beyond the^ resources of the 
province. But, so far, the Central Government have not come forward with any 
offer of subvention and all that we have been told is : Raise the money yourself 
and in case you fail, we will find you the money. Independent Bengal would have 
had its own financial resources to meet a situation like this. I think, one of the 
reasons why the Muslims are demanding independent Governments for areas mhm 
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they are in a majority, is that because of its entire reliance on the 
Centre ior finance, tlowever, autonomous a province may be, its activities 
can be restricted and almost crashed by financial manijmlations* It will 
thus be seen that the famine in Bengal has shown that situations like the present 
cannot be tackled by a Central Government and in future no Central or Federal 
seheme tor India can ever hope to meet more successfully a situation like tnis* 
It is true that foodgraius are now pouring into Bengal, but it is due to the call 
of humamtarian sentiments which no people or province can resist in view of the 
appalling coaduions in Bengal. As long as humanitarian sentiments count in the 
world, such aid will be sent from one province to another, and one independent 
z)n6 to another independent zone. Even countries far apart on the map ot the 
world and having little common bond between '.one another, help one another, in 
distress. Iiie hejp which Bengal has received from other provinces is no argument 
against her political separation from certain other parts of India. Those who argue 
thus lay themselves open to ttie charge that were Bengal a iState in Pakistan, their 
humaintaniui sentim^^nts would have evaporated and they would have refused 
to help Bengal merely because she was a Muslim State. I myself have a higher 
opinion of our future neighbours in Hindustan. I would like to take this oppor- 
tunity of thanking the people outside Bengal for the most generous contributions 
that we have received in kind and cash from all sections of the people — rich and 
poor alike.” 

“I would also like to take this opportunity,” the Chief Minister said, “of 
thanking tiie Viceroy aud the military authorities for the steps they have taken 
for giving immediate relief. Thanks to general Wakely's organisation, we are 
moving over 2,000 tons from Calcutta into the districts and we may do even 
better. 1 also like to acknowledge in public the valuable assistance aud the sympa- 
thic co-operaiion we have received from the Regional Food Commissioner, the 
hon'nie Mr. JmticB Bramd» He realised the critical situation in which we were 
placed and did his uimost to hel{> us to obtain foodgrams from outside.” 

DlSCUSSlOH ON THE EESOLXJTION 

Mr. Abdul Balam moved the resolution on the food situation. He severely 
criticised the Central Government for its inaction, which, he claimed, was responsible 
for the present state of afifairs in Bengal and elsewhere. He said that the Govern- 
ment spokesmen had claimed that there had been a bumper crop. He wanted to 
know what had happened to that crop. 

Mr, Hanif Nizami (Punjab) moved a rider, which urged the necessity 
of price contiol aud rationing all over India. He said that the British Parliament 
had been making political capital out of famine conditions in Bengal and the 
Opposition parties in Bengal were doing everything in their power to discredit 
the present Ministry, instead of feeding the starving millions. He asserted that the 
real culpiits were the nawabs, big landlords, zamindars and big traders. These 
had hidden the foodgrains and were making money out of the misery of poor 
starving people. The i>rofit-motive had united landholders. Unionists, Leaguers, 
Hindus, Muslims and i^ikhs. Mr. Nizami said that the Muslims of India looked 
to Mr. Jmnah for guidance and he hoped that the League would adopt such 
policy as would secure food for everyone. 

Sir Ghulam Hussain Hidayatullah (Sind Premier) supported the plea for 
pnee control aud rationing. The fact, he said, was that the demand exceeded the 
supply ot foodgrains in India at present and the only remedy open to them was to 
introduce rationing and have price control. They, in Sind, notwithstanding the 
instructions of the Central Government, bad maintained price control, with the 
result that there was ample food for everyone. Under Jprice control, provided the 
controlled prices were not varied every now and then, the cultivator was bound to 
unhoard bis stocks. 

Baja Qhazanfar Ali Khan, Parliamentary Secretary, Punjab, opposed both price 
control and rationing. He said that the Punjab Muslim League, by a resolution 
passed on November 11, had opposed both price conttol and rationing. 

Mr. Nimmi : It was not the Punjab Muslim League but its Working 
Committee and the decision was not unanimous. 

Mr. Jinnah : I do not know of that decision. You should have communicated 

it to 

Baja Ghazanfar AH Khan, proceeding, blamed the Central Government for the 
present situatjkm in the country. He quoted figures to show that large quantities 
of foodgrains had remained on station platforms waiting for transport. He claimed 
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tliat the Government of India was wholly incompetent and inefficient and there 
could be no improvement in the situation as m the “huhly iuoompeteufc 

persons who manned the Government of India remained in office.” TliePC persons, 
he said, did not enjoy anyone's confidence or respect. Tiu remedy lav in the imme- 
diate establishment of a National Government which ta^k the Biitish Covernment 
should entrust to Mr. Jinnah* 

Naioah Idmail Khan moved an amendment to the main rtsnlunon, vbif‘h was 
rejected by the Council. 

Mr. Jinnah renewed his appeal for funds and said that aft *r-care of the 
famished persons would require large amounts of money, 

Mr. Has$an l$pahani explained the relief activites of the Benjjal Miidira 
Chamber of Commerce. He said that early in the year, the Chamhor started a 
relief fund which was subsequently augmented by contributions received as a result 
of the appeal issued by Mr. Jinnah. On November 11, the total amount, received m 
the funa amounted to Rs. SJ lakhs in cash and Bs. 8400d in k'nd. 'Ibis had 
enabled them to feed 4i,000 persons every day in the province and they fioocd to 
increase this figure to 60,000 persons every day. They had 15 milk ciintcens for 
children at which 325 were fed every day, In addition to thi'^, hrgo qiiuutities of 
standard cloth and blankets had been distributed to deservii.g persons. They 
intended to close the fund on December 31, 

Working Committee — New Delhi— 13th. November 1943 

The Working Committee of the All-India Munlim League mot at New Delhi 
on the 13th. November 1943 at the residence of KawahzaJa Linquat AH Khan, 
Mr. Af, A, Jinnah presided. The Committee by a resolution, ofiVred its whole- 
hearted and sincere congratulations to its President, Mr. Jinnah, on his 
providential escape and thanked God for sparing his life to guide aud lead the 
Mussalmans of India* 

The Working Committee, having considered the recent correspondence that 
passed between the late Viceroy, Marquis of LinUihgom , and the Presidiuit of the 
League, Mr. Jinnah, regarding the situation in Kashmir and having heard a 
deputation of the leaders of the Kashmir Muslim Oouference, headed by Chawdhury 
Qhulam Abbas, resolved to aiithorixe its President to take such action as he con- 
siders necessary in this connection. 

Muslim Peemibes take paet in Discussion 

The Premiers of Bengal, Punjab, Sind and N. W. F. Province and the 
Presidents of the Provincial Leagues of Bengal, Bombay, United Provinces, Punjab, 
N. W. F. province, Delhi, Baluchistan and Central Provinces parlicii‘ated In the 
discussions of the Working Committee of the All-India Muslim League in its 
afternoon session to-day. Mr. M. A. Jinnah presided. The meeting inter alia 
considered the food situation in the country, and adopted a resolution on Palestine. 
The Committee adjourned till Monday afternoon. 

The meeting appointed a committee consisting of Sir Nazimuddin, Nawab 
Ismail Khan and Chawdhury Khaliquzzaman to examine the constitution that 
has been framed for the Muslim League Party in the Punjab Legislative Assembly, 

Palestine Question 

The following is the text of Ihe Palestine Resolution adopted by the Working 
Committee : 

**The Working Committee has learnt with alarm and misgivings that Jewish 
agencies have again started anti-Arab propaganda and are pulling strings in Ame- 
rica and England for further immigration of Jews into Palestine to the detriment 
of the just and legitimate interests of that country. The Working Committee 
consider it necessary to remind the British Governm#nt that the reopening of the 
immigration question will be directly in conflict with even the policy out-lined in 
the White Paper and contrary to the solemn pledges given by the ex-Viceroy 
Lord Linlithgow in his letter, dated June 22, 1940, to Mr. Jinnah, President of the 
All-India Muslim League, in the following terms ; ‘Finally, I would invite your 
attention to the measures so far takeu to implement the policy; laid down in the 
White Psiper of May 1949, namely, registration of Jewish immigration since April 
1939 in accordance with the provisions of the White Paper and the enactment of 
legislation last February with which you will be familiar from the references in the 
public Press and which was emhodOiea In the Command Paper 6,180 controlling tha 
transfer of land in the interests of Arab agricplturists. You may rest assured that 
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every consideration has been and will continue to be given by his Majesty^s Govern- 
ment to legitimate Arab claims. 

‘The Working Committee emphatically warns the British Government that 
any further injustice done to Palestine Arabs under Jewish or Foreign influence or 
by a departure from the solemn pledges to^ the Arabs from time to time which 
might result in the frustration of their national aspiration for independence will be 
greatly resented by the Muslims of India.” 

The Working Committee concluded its session on the 15th. November 
1943 after disposing of several questions relating to internal administration of the 
League. It also flixed the dates of the next annual session of the League, to be 
held at Earachi. 

The Open Session of the League 

31st. Session — Karachi — 24th. December 1943 

Haroonabad (Karachi) was a place of activity to-day when Mr. M, A. Jinnah 
arrived there to preside over the Blst. Session of the All India Muslim League. 

The main event of the day was a unique and spectacular procession nearly 
two miles long, in which Mr* Jinnah was taken to the panda! to unfurl the League 
Flag at 7-30 p, m. to the accompaniment of the firing of 31 rockets. Smart for- 
mations of Muslim National Guards, dressed in grey uniforms, totalling 2,000 
volunteers, Akharas of Muslim physical culturists, Muslim students and Boy Scouts, 
fifty camels and an equal number of caparisoned horses, all ridden by Hazis in 
Arab costumes preceded Mr. Jinnah’s carriage which was decorated to resemble a 
boat and was drawn by 31 camels— this figure symbolising the 31st session of the 
All-India Muslim League. 

Speaking from a rostrum to a vast crowd, Mr, Jinnah thanked them for the 
“royal reception” the people of Karachi had accorded him. He felt the honour all 
the more because Karachi was his birthplace. It was a fitting tribute the city could 
pay to the representative of the Muslim nation. 

Speaking of the goal of Pakistan, Mr, Jinnah said : “If we continue to 
consolidate ourselves, we are bound to achieve our goal. In our efforts to achieve 
our goal, Sind has a major part to play, Karachi will be the gateway of Pakistan, 
Pakistan will include Sind, the Punjab, the Not th- West Frontier Province and 
Baluchistan.” Mr. Jinnah declared : “Our flag symbolises our national aspirations 
and we must keep It aloft.” 

The unfurling ceremony was preceded by recitations from the ‘Quoran’. 

At some points on the route of the procession, people from the balconies of 
houses showered silver coins on Mr. Jinnah ; a Muslim Association presented a 
purse en routes 

Welcome Address 

Welcoming the delegates to the open session of the League and introducing 
the term Sindhu as a new s:^nonym for Pakistan— which he defined as the land 
of the Indus and its tributaries, comprising only Kashmir, N. W. F. Province, the 
Punjab, Baluchistan and Sind— Mr. <?. if. Syed, Chairman of the Reception Com- 
mittee, in his address, said ; ‘Sindhu wants not only to unite India but the 
whole world. Only that object cannot be achieved by the methods of those who 
have closed their eyes to history and hard facts.” 

Drawing a distinction between Sindhu and Hind, Mr. Syed said that Sindhu 
had been the meeting place, through the centuries, of many races, civilisations and 
religions. *Tn no part of the world,” he added, “had the fusion of philosophies and 
religions taken place in such profusion as in this land. Here have blended the 
teachings of the Vedanta, the lesson of Buddha and the preaching of Guru Nanak 
and the great Sufis. They have endeavoured towards religious unity. Untoucha- 
bility is nowhere less evident than here. In comparison with the influence of 
Egypt, Iran, Greece, Arabia on this land, the influence of Southern India is 
almost negligible. Thus the traditions of the people of Sindhu are unique. They 
have a special message in the drive towards universal brotherhood and for the 
fulfilment of that mission they are better fitted than most. But some inhabitants 
of Hind, with a view to bringing about temporary combinations, have been mis- 
leading the people of Sindhu”. At the same time he accused the no^^- Muslim 
inhabitants of Sindhu of showing a lack of national sense as was evidenced by their 
opposition to the “buy from Muslims” movement. “The non-MusHms of Sindhu 
are joining bands with the non-Muslims of Hind, and want to make the inhabitants 
of Sindhu slaves simply because the majority of Siudhu’s inhabitants are Muslims* 
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Under the circusnstanceff, it is the duty of every Muslim of Hind to help us to 
make our native land free and independent'' 

Mr. Syed thanked the Muslims of Hind for their effort** so far in furtherance 
of the Pakistan movement and said : “Now the Bindhu nation has reached the 
stage when steps for action are necessaiy’'. Appealing to well-to-do ISIiisiims of 
Hind to send capital and sincere workers to make Bindhu indepe ident and econo- 
mically self-supporting, Mr, .Sf 2 /cd said : “In the past you have sent such people 
as Sayed Brelvi and Ismail Shaheed for the abire purposes Have y<>u no Ahmed 
and Ismail among you now ? Our furture is interwoven with your future. What- 
ever high stations in Hind you may occufiy, they will not be permanent 
without the stability of Sindhu. Your integrity in India will mainly depend upon 
the stability of our national state.” 

Mr Syed concluded by saying that great significance was attached to the present 
session as it marked the beginning of a new phabe in the political history of MdlaU 
Mr. ^innah's Presidential Address 

Speaking in a clear voice in pin-drop silence Mr. Jinnah declared : “As I 
have repeatedly said any call that conies from you, any opportunity for service, I 
shall serve with my heart and soul, I shall not falter nor hesitate but obey. Since 
we undertook the revival and the revitalising of the Muslim League it is now seven 
years. These have been strenuous years, Duiing these seven yeais, we have made 
remarkable progress and it is admitted by our friends, and even by our opponents 
to-day. We have shown it not merely to India but to the world and we have 
fully established that we are a nation. 

Eaising his voice, Mr. Jinnah said : “We shall never rest content until we 
seize the territories that belong to us and rule over them.” 

Mr. Jinnah continuing said : “Let me tell you that the struggle is a hard and 
long one and it requires special patience, it requires every one oi you—and now 
I specially addiess the youth— patience, hard work and steady progress in building 
the great nation to which we belong. Every step has to be considered from 
various points of view before we take one step and the next one. You will admit 
that so far we have met every manoeuvre, every machination, every moment, 
every scheme and every design to break ns, with success every time, 

“We have survived the opposition which first came from the Government and 
bureaucracy, when we undertook reorganisation of the Muslim League. For reasons 
of their own, that opposition was slackened. Then came a teirific onslaught from 
the Oongress— mass contact and challenges and when the Congress Ministries were 
formed the Muslim League was told and ordered to liquidate itself. Elections and 
bye-electiou 8— Congress, Jamaits, Ulemas, Ahrars, Azad Conference, Momins— every 
effort made to destroy the Muslim League, to cause disruption among the Muslima, 
rebounded upon them as a boomerang. The Muslim League now is a true foice. 
Even to-day we are not left in peace.” 

Eeferring to the strength developed by the League during the last seven years 
Mr. Jinfiah said : — 

“I most respectfully advise our opponents, the Congress or Hindu leadership 
or the British Government : You cannot break us. Don't meddle with our affairs. 
If you want to come to terms with us we are always ready and willing to come to 
terms with the British Government or the Hindus on honourable terms and not 
any other terms. Todav there is not tbe slightest doubt that the Muslim Lei^ue 
is the only authoritative and representative organisation of Muslim India. We have 

f ot our flag, our platform and what is more, our definite goal of Pakistan. We 
ave created a complete unity of ideal and thought. Now we must undertake 
further an organisational machinery— directive, efiicient and effective for action. 

Mr. Jinnah then dwelt on the scope for a constructive programme and said : — 
“Muslim India has to-day acquired full consciousness and is taking keenest interest 
in all that happens around her. Various suggestions such as the setting up of a 
machinery to chalk out a programme ol national industries for Muslim t India, 
national education and the starting of heavy industries in Pakistan have been made. 

The task before the League is daily growing and the stage has come when it 
is absolutely essential that a Committee of Action consisting of not less than five 
members and not more than seven should be set up to undertake the task of 
organising, consolidating and unifying the activities o£ the League. 

Fcon PEOBhBM 

Dealing with the food problem, Mr. Jinnah referred to the conference of 
Muslim Premiers which he had eemvened in |)4)4 ih November last. ' Be asserted 

37 
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that there was entire agreement among the Premiers and it was absolutely untrue 
to suggest that Lord Wavell took the wind out of the League sail by summoning 
the League Premhrs. The interview with the Viceroy came about only after the 
Premiers and himself had fully discussed the food problem and desired to meet the 
Viceroy* He {Mr* Jinnah) tad no roaehinaions whatsoever which Lord Wavell bad 
upset. He had made it plain already that so far as the food policy was concerned, 
the League was willing to do its best in wiping out the scourge of famine and 
prevent its recurrence anywhere in India* However, Mr. Jinnah asked whether in 
dealing with the food question, the agriculturists, the producers of food grains, 
should be bled white to fatten the industrialists, and whether there was going to be 
one rule of justice for one class and another rule of justice for another class. He 
was for total control of prices of not only food grains but also of essential articles 
necessary for the existence of the agriculturists. 

Attitude of Hindus 

Mr. Jinnah asserted that the Hindus were responsible for holding up the 
progress of t e country. 

He asked : **Oan we Mussalmans of India accept Akhand Hindustan, Hindu 
Kaj over the entire sub-continent ? (Cries of “No”). Is it possible to expect 
Muslim India to agree to Akhand Hindustan and Hindu Eaj on the continent ? 
(Ories of “No, No”). This is their proposal. They have not given up their dream. 
On the other hand, they talk of independence. Whose independence ? I have 
repeatedly warned you that when they talk of independence, they mean the indepen- 
dence of India and slavery of Muslim India (‘shame’). Can yon achieve Pakistan 
without independence of India ? When we say Pakistan, we mean not our indepen- 
dence only but independence ot Hindus also (Cheers). If the Hindus, owing to 
their obsession or dream or cussedness put obstruction in the way of the freedom 
of both and insist npon the freedom of one and the slavery of the other, I ask you 
who are responsible for holding up the progress of the country except the Hindus ? 

Viceroy’s Appeal for Co-opebation 

Mr. Jinnah said that in the political situation the only new thing that had 
happened was Lord Wavell’a appeal for co-operation at Calcutta. Mr, Amery too 
had made it clear that the principles of the Atlantic Charter were made applicable 
to India eighteen months before the Atlantic Ocean produced tlie Atlantic Charter 
(laughter). “Lord Wavell hke a Soldier- Viceroy has spoken in plain language. In 
that respect, he has made a great contribution to the political problems of India. 
He is no more embarrassed by his mental bag which he found it necessary to 
jettison in the Mediterranean before he crossed the Suez Canal. (Laughter). Having 
put the political issue into cold storage indefinitely, Lord Wavell bad said that he 
was concentrating on winning the war* It is really astonishing that he, representing 
the Crown and 8(jeaking with resnonsibiiity and seriousness, thinks that he can win 
this war while he is totally indifferent to the political situation* What happened 
when the Xjebannon question came ? What happened when the Syrian question 
came ? Were all those political adjustments made merely from the humanitarian 
point of view or the political point of view ? What happened when differences took 
place at Algiers with the French ? It is astonishing, it is sheer blindness to say, 
*My job is to win the war only’, With all humility I say to the British Govern- 
ment you have got to get the whole-hearted enthusiastic support of some party in 
this country if not all.” 

As regards the Viceroy’s reference to the economic home front and preparation 
for peace, Mr. Jinnah said: “How are you going to get all the resources of India’s 
energy and determination if every party is kept at arms length, discontented and 
dissatisfied*” “I'he Viceroy had said that he would welcome co-operation from 
anyone or anybody*” Mr, Jinnah said this is a flagrant abuse of the English 
word “co-operation.” “What is co-operation ? Does it not in plain language mean- 
that without giving any part or any real share in the authority of Government we 
are asked to do the work of camp followers, menials and subservients ? Can you 
expect any self-respecting organisation to accept that position ? And even if we 
were so foolish to fall in with this fantastic suggestion, can any intelligent man 
believe that we can ever succeed in putting real enthusiasm and secure the whole- 
hearted and genuine support and co-operation of the people ? The complacency 
with which such pronouncement are made is amazing* The British Government 
are pursuing a definite policy and they do not want the co-operation of any party- 
does not matter which party it is.” 

The OtKkgtm d00iaed to launch a ciyil dtaobedience movement if their demmifi 
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were not conceded Tbe Congress had been oiit-lawed. * What has ihe rest of 
India done that the Government should talk to them in this language ? We have 
offered our hand of co-operation for the job of work that Loid wavell wants us to 
do, provided our hand is accepted as that of a confident friend with a real share 
in the authority of Government and with a definite promise that we shall win our 
share in the fruit of victory when we win it. That has been rejectei. 'ihey have 
outlawed the Congress and I suppose they would like to outlaw the Muslim League 
also. We are quite ready for it (cbeerL But why do you bracket those orgnanisa- 
tions together ? It is not honest. I am of the opinion that this policy that is 
pursued by the British Government is going to prove disastrous.” 

Voluntary Liquidation of Empire 

Referring to Mr. ChurchilVs statement that he would not preside over the 
liquidation of the British Empire. Mr. Jinnah said : “I can tell him this. Volun- 
tary liquidation is more honourable than a compulsory one. It will redound to 
the honour of the British nation and it will be recognised by us as an act of 
friendship which got its value and assets in the futuie. But compulsory liquidation 
will have none of these advantages, and the British Empire will have to be liqui- 
dated one day— whether you like it or not.” 

Continuing, Mr. Jinnah referred to the speech made by John Bright in the 
House of Commons on the India Bill in 1858 and said : “We are now impressing 
upon the successors of that great British statesman that the only honest way for 
Great Britain is to divide and quit. Unity can only be on the basis of division of 
property and possession to the respective two nations, the Hindus and the Musal- 
mans. ‘Fhe other minorities will be the acid test. It will be the sacred solemn 
duty of Pakistan and Hindustan to safeguard and protect and give a fair and just 
deal to the minorities under these two zones.” 

Criticism of Congress Poloy 

Referring to the Congress, Mr. Jinnah said that after their threats of mass 
contact etc. had failed their methods have changed. Their methods now are subtle, 
insidious and intended to play underground and undermine. 

**1 see no change except a parrot-like cry,” he said. *Tbe cleverest party that 
Is carrying on propaganda are the Communists. They have so many fiags— the Red 
flag, the Boviet flag, the Congress flag and now they have been good enough to 
introduce the League flag also. They shout that they want Congress-League settle- 
ment. Who says no ? But the question is on what basis ?” 

Mr. Jinnah went over the histoiy of the August Resolution of the Congress 
and said that from Mr. GandkVs letter of January 19, 1943 to Lord Linlithgow^ it 
was clear that he stuck to his guns, namely, the August Resolution. It was a 
definite deliberate attempt to by-pass the Muslim League and force the hands of 
the British Government to surrender to the Hindus. 

* **Has there been any change since January 1943,” asked Mr. Jinnah. ‘‘Millions 
of Congress men are outside the jails. Now, they are contemplating a form of 
government based on tbe culture and on the system prevailing in the historic 
period of Vikramaditya. How then could any fair-minded person expect the 
Muslims to accept that position ? 

Mr. Jinnah then referred to “a few isolated Hindu leaders who were showing 
some sort of sympathy for our point of view,” and said ; 'They however fight 
shy of using the word Pakistan and prefer the phxaseology of ‘self-determination.' 
When they do so they talk with their tongue in their cheeks. 

“We are told that we are non-co-operating with tbe OongreRs,” Mr. Jinnah 
said. “It was the Congress that npn- co-operated with the League. The Congress 
took up the attitude to dominate and to assume by hook or by crook the reins of 
Government as Hindu Raj and Hindu Government. We are defending ourselves 
against that monstrosity and those machinations.” 

Mr. Jinnah added : “We are not told what impossible demand we are making. 
But we are told that the Hindus will begin to prefer to make the best of things as 
they stand at present rather than agree to what they honestly deem to be our 
unreasonable demands. Bo rather than a^ee to our unreasonable demands, the 
Hindus will and are ready to accept the jBritish Raj. 

“Then we are told that our indifierenee to the goal of independence would 
lead the Muslim youths to rebel against the league. Is not this untruthful ? Is 
it pot slighting the Muslim youth that their elder poHtieans are indififerent to the 
goal of independence t Let rm tell you that this is vicious, sinister and wicked 
propaganda to incite the Muslim youth agmiust ^ League, 
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‘‘Therp is no truth whatsoevei in the suggestion that we are reconciled^ to the 
British Raj, On the contraiy, we are told by Mr. Bajagopalachari in his pana- 
phlets “The Way Out” that signs are, indeed, not wanting that the Hindus are 
willing to accept the British Raj rather than come to a settlement with us.” 

Two things were essential and no time should be lost in bringing them into 
being, said Mr* Jinnah, unfolding the constructive programmei which he intended 
to place before the League. The two things were a Committee of Action with its 
own secretarist to establish a Bureau of "National Industries in Pakistan and a 
Parliamentary Board with final po jvers in respect of elections. 

In regard to the first suggestion, Mr. Jinnah said heavy industries must be 
established especially in Pakistan. A national system of Muslim education must 
also be planned* The Committee of Action which would achieve these purposes 
must consist of not less than five and not more than seven persons. The Committee 
would organise and co-ordinate an All-India policy in this respect and examine all 
proposals and suggestions received by them. This Committee must have a regular 
secretariat. As regards the All-India Pailiamentary Board, it was necessary 
because at present there was no detached body lo whom election disputes could 
be confidently referred by claimants for League tickets* The Parliamentary Board 
would be a sort of final court of appeal in such cases. The stage had come, Mr. 
Jinnah concluded, to put more vigour into the All India Muslim League. 

Referring to the food situation, Mr. Jinnah gave a resume of the events in 

November when he had called a meeting of the five M^lim League Premiers at 

Delhi* It was untrue, he said, as a certain section of the Press had suggested, that 
Lord Wavell took the wind out of our sails by calling these Premiers to a 
conference at the Viceroy’s House. It was we who suggested after full discuBsion 
between ourselves that the Viceroy should meet the Premiers and discuss the 

question with them. It was false to say that Lord Wavell upset “my machinations” 
Decause there were no machinations. We were willing and ready to do everything 
in our power to avert the scourge of famine and prevent its recurrence anywhere 
in India. It was false to say that the Premiers were actuated by any vested 
interests. It was not that we did not recognise the efficacy of rationing, price 

coutrol, procurement and a uniform policy* The real issue was why should the 
agriculturists labour to fatten the Industrialists t 

Dealing with the work of consolidation already achieved by the League in the 
Provinces, Mr* Jinnah said the League was now shock-proof and stunt-proof* They 
had made a beginning, however small, by having five League Ministries in the 
five Provinces in which Muslims were in a majority. These Ministries were functio- 
ning not because they wanted to provide jobs for their Ministers, but because the 
League was behind them. Whatever power the ministers possessed had been seized 
by the League. It was only power that would contribute to the organisation of the 
people, With such power as they possessed, these League Ministers could, if they 
chose, galvanise and unify the Muslim League into a living force in their provinces. 
They could take at least ameliorative and constructive measures in the educational, 
rural and economic fields, Mr. Jinnah likened the League Ministers to laboratories 
and said, *'Let us see what emerges from these laboratories.” 

Second Day — Karachi — 25th. December 1943 

Resolution on Pakistan 

The second day of the open session of the All-India Muslim League commen- 
ced at 10 o’clock to-night. The hon. Sir K. Nazimuddin, Premier of Bengal, who 
arrived in Karachi this evening, was seen seated on the dais* 

Ohaudkuri Khaliquzzaman moved the following resolution : 

‘Whereas the All-India Muslim League in its annual session held at Delhi in 
April 1943 had, in view of the vague, indefinite and unsettled policy of British 
Government towards the Muslim demands of Pakistan on the one band and the 
unpatriotic, short sighted and antagonistic attitude of the Hindus on the other, re- 
solved to rely on the untiring efibrts, grim determination and willing sacrifices of 
the Muslims of India generally and the Muslims of Pakistan zones in particular for 
the attainment of their cherished goal, this session of the All India Muslim League 
hereby resolves to appoint a Committee of Action of not less than five and not more 
than seven members to be nominated by the President to prepare and organise the 
Muslims all over India to meet all contingencies, resist the imposition of an AH- 
India Federation or any other constitution for one United India, and prepare them 
for the coming struggle for the achievement of Pakistan.” 

The mover expressed the determination of the Muslims of India to attain their 
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objective of Pakistan at all costs. He pointed out the instance of the Lebanon, a 
small country with a small poj‘ulat!on which had been allowed to enjoy freedom. 
The proposed State of Takistan with its huj»e territory and large population could 
hold Us own. He deplored the attitude of the Hindus in their opposition to the 
just demand of the Muslims. Their attitude kept both the nations under British 
tutelage. 

The proposed Committee of Action, Mr. Khaliquzzaman said, would undertake 
the task for achieving Pakistan and he assured them that it would not be a committee 
of words. In conclusion, he said the minorities in Pakistan would get a fair deal 
and their legitimate inteiests protected. 

The bon. Sardar Aurangzeb Khan, Premier, North-West Frontier Piovince, 
seconding the lesoiution, said that Pakistan was ther very life and without it. 
Muslims would be slaves. He denied that the Muslims were retarding the progress 
of the freedom of India, but the freedom for which Hindus were fighting was aimed 
at ultimate domination over Muslims. 

Sardar Aurangzeb continued : “X am prepared to fight for the freedom of India 
if the Hindus promise me self-determination in the six provinces in which we are 
in power.'’ **We aie prepared to fight side by side with them only when they 
guarantee our freedom.” he adtied. 

The Frontier Premier then referred to the war and said that if the British 
Government were sincere in their piohssion that they were fighting for democracy 
they must do justice to Mublim India. If they were not able to unify their own 
Europe, all the powers of which owed allegiance to the same religion, Sardar 
Aurangzeb asked, how did they expect two different nations — Hindus considering the 
Muslims as untouchable—to come together ? “Sweden and Norway stand together 
on the map of Europe, but we are two separate countries. Taking these views into 
account, the Muslims in the areas in which they are in a majority have a right as 
a free and independent nation.” 

Sardar Aurangzi-b Khan, proceeding, said that there was a limit to patience. 
Many promises by the British Government remained unfulfilled, but now conditions 
were different. If possession was nine points of law the Muslim League, he said, 
had already captured and was ruling over the provinces which came into the 
scheme of Pakistan. The Frontier Premier added that the Muslims were not only 
fair and just to the minorities but they had been generous to them. In Pakistan 
the conditions of the minorities would be such as to attract even the Hindus from 
Hindu India to come and live in Pakistan.^ 

Concluding, he said : “The day of reckoning is coming and when the call 
comes from Mr. Jinnah to us to get out and fight for Pakistan, we shall not falter. 
If we want Pakistan, we should not rely upon the British Government or the 
Hindus, but we should rely upon our inherent strength and obey the orders of 
Quaide-Azam.” 

Khan Bahadur Sheikh Karamat AU, M. L. A. (Punjab), supporting the 
resolution, declared that the issue of Pakistan had been before the public for a long 
time now and the Hindu community should realise that Pakistan mean their freedom 
also. He urged the Muslims to be prepared to make any sacrifice for the attainment 
of Pakistan. 

Mr. Ahdur Bah Nashtar { N. W. F. P. ) said the Committee of Action would 
build and increase the inherent strength of the Muslims. 

He added that the days of negotiations and petitioning had gone and the 
Muslims should be prepared to make any sacrifice that might be required for achie- 
ving their goal* He warned the Hindus “not to fall into the trap of an all-India 
Federation” which, he asserted, would only mean the continued subjection of both 
the communities. 

The House passed the resolution unanimously. 

Committee to Peepabe Five-Ybab Peogbamme 

Mr. Z. A. Lari ( U.P. ) moved the- following resolution : 

^Whereas, as the first step towards consolidating the strength of the Muslims 
of Pakistan areas and preparing them for the heavy and onerous responsibilities in- 
herent in ths status of an independent sovereign State, the An-lndi*ilMusHm League 
has, with the support and co-operation of the Muslims succeeded in establishing its 
governments in all the Pakistan Provinces, which has naturally opened up vast 
opportunities to the Assemblies and Cabinets for service to their people in the 
provincial sphere of activities like education, ajgriculture, irrigation, providing wi^ 
facilities for labour, economic holdings and im lent tenants, etc., and 
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it 18 acutely realised that neither the people nor the Provincial States, which have 
for long been denud oi portunities for a fair and natural development due to bis- 
toiicul, political and, in some instames, eonmunal tonsideralionB, will be able to 
ameliorate their lot to any appieciabie degree or effectively function as a State 
without a gigantic and co-ordinat<d drive in the field of economic leeonstiuction and 
State industrialisation, this session ot the ili-lndia Muslim League hereby autho- 
rhes the President to appoint a committee with }»ower to prepare a comprehensive 
scheme for five years’ piogiamme tor tl.e economic and social uplift. State indust- 
rialisation in Pakistan zones, for the introduction of free primaiy basic education, 
reform of laud system, stabilisation of rent, security ot tenure, improvement in the 
condition of labour and agriculture and control of money-lending. The committee 
shall submit iis report as early as possible and an interim report not latex than 
June 1944 to the Working Committee for necessary action thereon.” 

Mr, Laii hoped that the Committee to be appointed would go through the 
various questions relating to the uplift of the Muslims and make suitable 
recommendations. 

The lion, Mr. Tamizudin, Education Minister, Bengal, seconding the resolu- 
tion, said that nowhere in the world was the standard of living so low as in India 
and none could bring about a millennium by merely preparing a comprehensive 
plan. The remedy was obvious and unless and until the people were able to remove 
the political subjugation, there could be no economic progress. There was no short 
cut to the desired millennium and their first duty therefore was to win independence 
and Pakistan simultsneously, ^ 

Continuing, Mr. Tamizuddin said that if the Hindus really wanted to have 
independence for India, they should join hands with the Muslim League. If they 
were not prepared to do so, one could conclude that it was the Hindus who were 
standing in the way of the i« depenaence of the country. 

The Bengal Minister then referred to the new world conditions that might 
emerge after the war was won and the need for a comprehensive economic and 
social plan. It was therefore quite opportune that a committee should at once 
undertake the task of planning ahead and diaw up schemes for the future. Secon- 
dly, the promotion of literacy was of prime importance in any scheme of improve- 
ment. The Minister said : “The essential necessity is the removal of illiteracy. We 
shall not be able to do much without funds. 

The essential industries should be run by the State and there should be 
complete industrialisation of the countiy. We shall not be able to create conditions 
under which the State can own all the essential industries unless we are able to get 
our independence. Money can come from the same source from which it came in 
Soviet Kussia.” 

He boptd that the committee that would be appointed would be able to draw 
up plans which could be given efiect to at least certainly m a free India* 

Mr. Eamid Nizamani supported the resolution. He said that the resolution 
sought to make the Muslims selt-sufiicient and they would not have to rely for any- 
thing on Hindu India. 

Mr. Jimah himself next commended the resolution. He said that the respon- 
sibility of selecting the personnel of the committee was his. His experience of such 
committees in the past, said Mr. Jiunah, had been that people came forward merely 
for the sake of publicity. After their appointment they haidly did any woik. He 
would not undertake a committee under such conditions. He asked the membeis 
of the League to come forward who were prepared to carry out stienuous tasks-— 
men confident, capable and fully devoted to the task entrusted to them. The report, 
added Mr. Jinnah, should be submitted to the Working Committee within six 
months and members should be prepared to devote their whole time to their work. 
He would chose the personnel of the Committee from the names received by him. 

The resolution was passed unanimously. 

“Satyaeth Peakash” 

Prof* Malik Inayatullah Khan of Lahore moved next the following resolution : 

*Thi6 session of the All-India Muslim League invites the attention of the Central 
Government as well as of the Provincial Government to those chapters of late 
Bwami Bayanand’s hook “Batyarth Prakash”, which contain objectionable, insulting 
and provocative remarks against the Holy Prophet Muhammad (Peace be on Him) 
and other founders of the religion and emphatically demand that the said Govern- 
ments proscribe these chapters and also prosecute the publishers of these chapters 
under the revelant section of the I. P. 0. with a view to securing effecitivs 
prevention for the publication of such litersture,” 
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In moving the above resolution. Prof. Malik InayatuHab said that, since the 
beginning of Islam, Muslims had never made offensive remarks ajiainst any religion. 
It was a pity that at a time when everyone wanted to re«t'ect other people’s reli- 
gious susceptiblities. those chapters in “fc?atyarth Prakash” were allowed to lemain 
untouched, ^Muslims had no objection to thope chapters in “Satyarth Piakash” which 
defined the religious precepts of the Arya i:5amaj. But they could not toleiate any 
further the continuance in the book of chapters I2, IB and li, which weie condem- 
ned by Muslims all over India. 

At this stage, the speaker wished to quote cerlnin passa^e8 from the chapters 
in question, whereupon Mr. Jinnah got up and said : * Ti.ese pa^sajics are so objec- 
tionable that I do not want any publicity to be given to them.*’ 

Baji AH Akhar Shah of Hyderabad ( Rind ), seconding the resolution, said be 
was glad that the agitation against the “Ratyarth Prakash” first began in Hydera- 
bad (Sind). He insisted that all copies of the book should be seized by the Govern- 
ment of India. 

Mfmlana Abdul Hamid said that even Mahatma Bandhi had written In Young 
India that, so long as “Satyarth Prakash*’ was extant, there could be no communal 
unity in India Muslims, he said, were piepared to make any sacrifice to see that 
the objectionable chanters were prosci ibed. 

The resolution was passed unanimously. Ihe House then adjourned to meet 
again on the next morning. 

Third Day — Karachi — 26th. December 1943 

Effective Price Control 

The session of the Muslim League termiiiared tins afternoon afiev all the six 
resolutions adopted by the Sulijeets Committee were pas-^ed unanimously without 
a single amendment being moved. 'Phe conference dispersed amidst shouts of 
^Jinnah Zindabad”, ‘‘Pakistan Zindabad” and “Muslim League Zindabad.” 

The bon. Mr. Hussain Imam moved a resolution demanding immediate, 
comprehensive and effective price control on necessaries of life and to ration 
essential commodities, Mr. Hussain Imam criticised the Government of India for 
not taking efi*ective steps to prevent profiteering, hoarding and to arrange for the 
proper distribution of foodgrains. Inflation was largely responsible for the present 
distress and he urged the authorities to take effective steps to lescue poor people 
who had been affected adversely. By passing this resolHti«»!i, he taid, the Liagae 
would be standing by, and fulfilling its duties to the masses. 

A spirited defence of the Sind Ministry’s food policy was put forward by 
Sir Ohulam Hussain HidayatuUah, Piemier of Sind, who seconded the resolution. 
He particularly resented the charge that the Sind Government were out to win 
their favour at the expense of the vast majority of producers and consumers He 
said that exactly the opposite was the case. Our critics seemed to forget that the 
Sind Government had the courage to turn down the Government of India’s op,>u 
invitation to drop price control which was tantnmount to giving a free hand to 
exploit and make money at the expense of the consumer. If the Rind Government 
had done so, then truly they could have been accused of Zamindaiy domination, 
but actually they had made saciifices, such sacrifices that they deserved well 
of the country. 

“I am proud of my Ministry”, said Str Ghulam Bussaiut and added that 
when Lord Wavell came to Karachi, he told the Viceroy that if Mr, Armry found 
fault with the Provincial Governments then he, Sir Ghulam Hussain, would have 
to reply to Mr. Amery. 

Explaining how the measures proposed by the Sind Government were intended 
to benefit the cultivators and consumers and not the 400 or so zamindars, Sir 
Ghulam Hussain pointed out that in Sind the landless cultivator got 50 per cent 
of the produce to himself. Therefore, he stood to benefit from any rise in the 
price of grain but the condition precedent was that crop should not pass out of his 
hands. That was the crux of the situation. The cuUivafor could not hold on to 
his crop for long, *I am telling the cultivators,” said Sir Ohulam Hussain, “do 
not sell before 1 return from Delhi.” Sir Ghulam Hussain said that the culti- 
vators in previous years had sufiered greatly due to low ^ices of produce and now 
when they were asking for a liitle more an outcry was being raised* It was but 
lair that the cultivators should get relief. 

Bengal’s Plight 

Sir Bmimuddin^ who supported the resolu^on, siucerdy thanked the military 
and tike whole doimtry for the great help and praetieal sympathy they had shown 
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to Bengal in her hour of trial* He said the Muslim League Ministries had always 
worked for the masses and not for the rich. While the IVlinistries wanted to control 
the price of agricultural produce, the control of the necessaries of life must go hand 
in hand. The Ministries had been falsely accused of ignoring the interests of the 
masses or of procrastination. Actually speaking, it was the Government of India 
that had so far been the supporters and protectors of vested interests. 

Dealing with the aman crop in Bengal, Sir Mazimuddin said it was essential 
to get hold of the aman crop in order to meet the situation better. But the 
Central Government was advocating a policy which might frustrate the object of 
getting hold of the aman crop in Bengal this year. The Bengal Government might 
have gone on with their scheme in this connection but objections were raised by a 
member of the Government of India only a few days ago. If those objections 
were not quickly withdrawn, there might be great difficulty in the procurement 
of the aman crop, Sir Nazimuddin warned. 

The Bengal Premier then painted a grave picture of the conditions in rural 
Bengal. Although famine was being overcome the situation from the point of 
view of clothing and health was giving cause for anxiety. In many villages as 
much as 60 per cent of the population bad been stricken down by malaria which 
was of a most virulent type 'Jhe lack of quinine and paucity of doctors added to 
the complexity of the problem. The Bengal Premier appealed to doctors in all 
parts of the country to come forward to serve the people of Bengal. No less than 
3^ more doctors were needed His province would give good salaries and conditions 
of service. Dealing with the financial side of relief, Sir Nazimuddin said that the situa- 
tion with which Bengal was faced was an extraordinary one. Her distress was 
undoubtedly due to war conditions. The financial burden of relief should, there- 
fore, be borne by the British Government and the Government of India and it 
would be unfair to saddle the Provincial Government with it. There was a trem- 
endous task ahead and a colossal amount would be needed for the rehabilitation of 
the stricken districts. The urgent need now was not food but medicines, clothing 
and blankets. Sir Nazimuddin took the opportunity to issue an emphatical denial of the 
statement issued by Mr. Savarkar that conversions of starving Hindus had taken 
place. There was not an iota of truth in Mr. Savarkar’s statement, said Bir Nazimuddin, 
and added that neither Dr. Shyama Prosad Mookerjee nor any Hindu Sabha 
leader had mentioned such a thing to him either directly or indirectly. It was 
extraordinary, Bir Nazimuddin concluded, that a responsible leader of a section of 
the Hindus should give currency to such a baseless charge. 

After Mr. Abdul Matin Cbowdhury also supported the resolution it was passed 
unanimously. 

DeMAKD for fresh BI.ECTIOES TO LbGUSLATURES 

The need for holding fresh elections to the Provincial and Central Legislatures 
was stressed by Qazi Mohammod Isa who moved a resolution on the subject, Mr, 
Isa said that the only reason for the postponement of the elections in India was 
to continue Section rule. War conditions, he said, had not stood in the way of 
holding elections in Ckmada, South Africa, Australia and in other parts of the 
Dominions. In any general or by-elections that might be held in this country, 
Mr. Isa said, the Muslim League was bound to have an overwhelming success. 

Mr, l^ahya Bakhtayar^ Baja Ghaznafar Alt Khan and Mr, Shaih Abdul 
Salam who supported the resolution, asked why other parties in the country should 
be penalised for the mistakes of the Congress. They asserted that only a fresh 
election could correctly reflect the opinion of Muslim India which stood solidly 
for Pakistan. 

The House also passed a resolution urnng on the Allied Powers that the 
territories recently released from the control of Italy— Cyrenacia, Libya and Tripoli 
—would not be banded back to Italy but would be constituted into independent 
sovereign States,^ 

On the motion of the hon. Sardar Aurangzeb Khan, Nawabzada Liaquat 
AH Khan and the Baja of Mahmudahad were unanimously elected Honorary 
General Secretary and U reasnrer of the All-India Muslim League for the ensuing yeiir. 

In putting the proposition to vote, Mr. M, A. Jinnah described Nawabzada 
Liaquat Ali Khan as "my right hand.” The Nawabzada had “worked and slaved” 
day and night and none could possibly have an idea of the great burden he 
shouldered. The Nawabzada, Mr. Jinnah continued, commanded the universal 
respect and confidence of the Muslims. Though a .Nawabzada, he was a thorough 
proletarian and he hoped other Nawabs in the country would follow his example. 
Mr. Jinnah paid a tribute to the General Secretary for the services he had rendered 
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to the League during the last seven years and wished him a long life of service to 
the community. 

Mr, Jutsah’s conclttding speech 

^ Winding up the proceudinga of the session, Mr. Jinnah expressed his satis- 
fftction at the magnig'^ent 8Ucee<=5S of the meeting. He paid a tribute to Mr. 
Ymuf Ear oon^ the General Secretary, and Mr, G. M. Syed^ Chairman of the 
Eeception Committee respectively, and to the other membtrs and woikers of the 
Committee for their untiring efforts i»hich had made the session a great success. 

Mr. Jin iiah cordially thank* d the delegates for the great suceehs of the session. 
Both in the presidential procession and inside the panda!, he saw Musliras of every 
section, Khojas, Memons, Bhoras, Pathaim, in fact, of every class and it showed 
clearly that Muslims were united. What was it that kept the Muslims united as 
one man and what was the bedrock and sheet-ancher of the community ? asked 
Mr. Jinnah. 

*‘It is Islam he said and added : “It is the great book Quran that Is the sheet- 
anchor of Muslim India. I am sure that as we go on and on, there will be more 
and more of oneness — one God, one book, one prophet, and one nation,” 

Mr. Yustif Haroon, on behalf of the Reception Committee, thanked the various 
workers and organisations that helped the holding of the session successfully in 
Karachi. 


Fourth Day — Karachi — 27th. December 1943 

Committee of Action Appointed 

A Committee of Action of six members was appointed by the President 
of the All-India Muslim League, Mr. AT. A. Jinnah^ at Kaiachi on the 
December 1943 in terms of tlie main resolution passed at the session just concluded. 

The personnel of the Committee was as follows : Nawah Ismail Khan 
(Chairman) : Mr, G. M, Syed^ Hap Sattar Essack Sait, Nawah Iftaknr Husanin 
Khan of Mamdot, Kazi Mohamud Isa, and Nawabzada Liaquat Ali Khan 
{Convener), 

Mr. Jinnah’s announcement to the Working Committee regarding appointment 
of the Committee of Action reads : 

“In pursuance of Resolution No. 1 passed by the All India Muslim League 
Session held at Karachi on December 25. 1943, I appoint a Committee till the 
next Annual Sessions to undertake immediately the work of oiganising, co-ordinat- 
ing and unifying the Provincial League and the entire Muslim League organisation 
in consonance with the constitution, rules and programme of the Ail -India Muslim 
League.” 

Mr. Jinnah announced that the following powers have been delegated to the 
Committee as authorised by the League Constitution : To appoint or institute Hub- 
O^mmittees for cartjing out such duties and functions as may be entrusted to 
them ; to control, direct and regulate all the activititg of the vaiious ITovincial 
Leagues, strictly in consonance with the aims, objects and rules of the All- India 
Muslim League ; to take disciplinaiy action against any member of the League who 
violates tlie decisions of the League or acts in coi ttaT^mtion of its aims and 
objects to a right of appeal to the Council of the All-India Muslim League ; to suspend, 
di>^solve ox disaffiliate any Provincial League which fails m its duties, infringes or 
ignores the decisions or directions of the higher bodies and to take di-ciplinary 
action against any office-bearer of a Provincial League who fails in his duties or 
ignores the decisions or directions of the Working Committee or hinders the 
progress of the League in any manner whatsoever, subject to right of appeal.” 

Parliamentary Board 

The Working Committee of the Muslim League which met this morning at 
the residence of Mr. Yusuf Maroon appointed a Parliamentary Board of three 
members in pursurance of the suggestion made by Mr. Jinnah in his presidential 
address The members of the (^mmittee were : Nawabzada Liaquat AU Khan ; 
Ghaudhuri Khaliquzzaman j and the hon. Mr. Hossain Imam, 

After Mr, Jinnah, who presided over the meeting, had announced the appoint- 
ment of the Committee of Action, the Working Committee resolved that, in view 
of the appointment of that Committee, it was not necessary to constitute a separate 
AlMndia Civil Defence Committee RS its functions will also be exercised by the 
Committee of Action, 



The AH India Ahrar Conference 

Special Session — Lahore — 4th. & 5th, December 1943 

Proeeedlngs & Resolntions 

The special session of the Ali-India Majlis-i-Ahrar Conference opened at 
Lahore on the 4th December 1943. ^ n.. 

The conference was held in a big ‘Shamianna’ in the lawns outside Delhi 
Gate. Thousands of Mussalmans wore present and among those who participated 
were a la**ge number of delegates from different parts of the country, Hafiz Alt 
Bahadur Khan, L. A. (Bombay) inaugurated the conference 

While irmugurating the Conference he said that the foim ^ of Government 
ordained by Quran, which he desciibed as Hakumat-Elahia (the Kingdom of God) 
was the u.ost suitable form of Government. That Government would be the most 
democratic form of Government under which justice would be done, both to the 
Muslims as well as to the non -Muslims. 

I'he chairman of the Reception Committee, Maulana Mohd^ AH, referred to 
certain giievanees of the Mussalmans of Kalabag and the alleged maltreatment 
being accorded to them. 

8yed Atiaullah Shah Bukhari presided over the Conference and spoke for 
about 2 hours. He concluded his speech at S A. M. 

^‘What is there of Islam in you ? Do you have faith in the holy Quran ? 
Are you prepared to live the life ordained by the holy Quran ?” These were some 
of the qiieHlinns addressed by Hazrat Maulana Ataullah Shah Bukhari to Mr. 
Mohammad Alt Jinnak who claimed to be the “Imam Azam” of the Mussalmans, 
in the course of his last speech at the special session of the All-India Majhs-i- 
Ahrar Conterence which concluded here early in the morning of 6th. December. 
The final session commenced at about 9-30 p. m. and concluded at 4 a. m, when the 
President of the Conference, Syed Ataullah Shah Bukhaii finished his speech before 
a gathering which he kept spell-bound. 

Syed AttauUah Shah as also Maulana Mazkar Alt Azhar, H. D. A. in the 
course of their lengthy speeches pleaded that the form of Government ordained by 
the holy Quran was the most suitable form of Government, That form was 
described by the two speakers as “Hukumat Illahia.” / 

The cry of Pakistan was described by both the speakers as a big hoax and 
both of them expressed their opposition to it because they maintained that the 
present leader of that movement did not know his own mind. Without telling the 
geography of the land which one wanted to possess no one could be owner of any 
land. Pakistan was described by the speakers as a vote-catching device. 

Maulana Mazhar AU said; *‘The Pakistan demand, which has as its back- 
ground the theory of treating a section of the people as hostages can never be 
acceptable ” “Did not Mr. Jinnah say,” asked Maulana Mazhar Ali, “that if 
Muslims in the Hindu majority province were maltrfated, the Hindus living in the 
Pabstau area would be maltreated similarly ? “This is the type of justice Mr. 
Jinn ah offers to others and then asks them to agree to his proposal of Pakistan.” 

Proceeding Maulana Mazhar Ali said ; “Under Hukumat Illahia, the form of 
government ordained by the Qnran — no injustice will be done to anyone and all 
including the Non-Mnwlims will be treatei fairly and justly” 

Maulana Mazhar Ah in the course of his speech referring to the activities of 
the Coramanists said that the slogan of Congress-League settlement was “a farce 
started by the Communists Paity to deceive the people and remain in the public 
eye.” Maulana Muzh^iraH had no hesitation in saying that the demand for the 
release of Mahatma Gandhi made by the Communists was neither sincere nor 
genuine. It was “a cloak to cover their sins.” There could possibly be no settle- 
ment between the Congress and the League. If Communists were really anxious 
for a Congress League settlement they should instead of wasting breath in raising 
empty slogans do some constructive work by having a settlement between the 
Muslm League, the Hindu Mahasabha and others who were all free and then take 
that furmula for settlement to Mahatma Gandhi for acceptance. He felt sure that 
Mahatma Gandhi would accept it, 

Mmlma Attmllah Shah Bukhari asserted that the holy Quran had enjoined 
absolute non-interference in other religions and had oalkd upon Muslims to respect 
the Prophets and founders of all religions, ’ 
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Appeal was made for the Bengal Belief Fund by Manlana AttauIIah Shah 
Bukhari and Manlana Mazhar All as also by Mr. Jt>haingir Kahir who thanked the 
Punjab and other provinces for the help rendered to the distresstd people of Bengal. 

A resolution was passed strongly protesting against the alleged ilLtreatineut 
of the Mussalmans of Ealabag by the Nawab of Kalabag. 

The All India Muslim Majlis Manifesto 

“It is to foster the cause of essential unity of India that the Muslim Majlis 
has come into being on mature deliberation of the Mussalmans, who have in their 
heart of hearts the interest of the Muslim community. Ihey have joinrd their 
hands under the banner of the Muslim Majlis to declare unequivocally that they 
will ultimately succeed in the cause they have espoused both for the national and 
communal good. It is a mission of community service, it is a cause of national 
regeneration.” 

Thus stated a manifesto issued by the Muslim Majlis at Calcutta on the 
30th. July 1943. explaining the basic and fundamental piinciple on which it had be^n 
established, with Khan Bahadur Sheikh Mohammad Jan, M. L. 0., Bengal, as 
President. The manifesto adds : 

“'Ihe present all round frustration of our national and economic life points 
out clearly the Interdependence of the fiindu-Muslim problems, which have been 
made vexatious and almost insurmountable by the political opportunists in India. 
Ihe attempt to create geographical barrier has been a gigantic political blunder on 
the part of its propouiiders. While the whole world is improving upon the most 
advanced ideas of political solidarity, enslaved India is being compelled to commit 
suicide in the name of Pakistan. 

"It is no use suppiessing the fact that the majority of the Muslims in India 
have been living a deplorable life of stagnation since the fall of their Empire. 
Their mental degradation is mainly responsible for their backwardness in politics. 
The Muslim leaders have always thought more of themselves and the common 
Muslims have all along been exploited. The self-styled leaders made them constant- 
ly feel that they had been deprived of their legitimate rights and privileges by the 
Hindus. But they were never induced to aspire for the freedom of their country. 

"After the Great World War, when the mighty problems relating to the 
desecration of the Holy Islamic places and the *Khildfat' question stepped into 
the politics of the Muslim India, the selfish and reactionary leaders lost control 
of the Muslim masses for a t>eriod. But this period of mass awakening was not 
allowed to live long. The reactions! y leaders slowly and stealthily again caught 
hold of a larger number of Muslims in their grip. 

"Mr. Jmnah'e leadership of the Muslim League is one of the numerous links 
of the reactionary chain of the selfish and self-styled leaders. He is, indeed, one 
of those leaders who have blocked the way to the goal of freedom and national 
unity. As long as such leaders are allowed to reign supreme there is no chance 
of any compromise among the two great communities in India, and there is no 
chance of attaining freedom of the country. This reactionary leadership is a 
powerful weapon in the hands of the British Government to resist the aspiration of 
400 million people in their struggle for freedom. We must make an end of 
reactionary leadership to save our community from its baneful effects. 

"Mr. Jinnah is now and then haughtily insisting that all his demands must 
be accepted verbatim by the Hindus, but he does not like to explain and clarify the 
issue underlying this absurd and ridiculous demand. Hence the first and most 
important duty of every well-wisher of the Muslims is to disentangle the Muslim 
community from the clutches of reactionary leadership, and to lead them on the 
straight path of freedom. The community should be trained and discipIiiKd in 
such a way that it may get all its political, economic, social and religious rights 
on the one hand, and ou the other it may work jointly with other communities for 
the attainment of the countiy’s freedom. 

"This is the basic and fundamental principle on which has been established 
the 'Muslim Majlis*. The Muslims are invited to join this organisation in a body 
for the welfare of their community, for the good of their country and for working 
up a glorious future that awaits mem. We must not forget that we are destined 
to play an important part in India’s struggle for independeneet” 



The Sikh Conferences 

The Anti>Azad Punjab Conference 

Azad Punjab Scheme Condemned 

That the Sikhs of this ilaqa are prepared to saciifiee every thing to put an 
end to this neiarious scheme of partition of the Punjab was evident from the 
demonstratioiiB held on tj»e occasion of the Anti-Azad Punjab Conference held 
at PanjA Sahib on the I6th. August 19^3 under the chairmanship of Baba Kharak 
Singh, veteran Sikh leader. Besides the president-elect. Sardars Sant Singh, M, X. A, 
(Oentiai), Amar Smgh, Harbans Singh Sestani, Labh Singh Narang, Maher Singh 
Chakwal, Durlaoh Singh, Secretary, Progiessive Akali Paity and several other promi- 
nent bikiiH ot the ilaqua attended the conferenee. Bakshi Eachpal Singh, Advocate, 
Bawaipindi, Chan man of the Reception Committee, welcomed the leaders and 
Sikh public to tne historic conference, 

la tlie course ot his presidential address Baba Kharak Singh unequivocally 
condemned the Azad Punjab scheme and made a passionate plea for mdted India 
and equal and honourable partnership for all communities in the administration 
of the motherland. He added that Mr. Jinnah and Master Tara Singh were sailing 
in the same boat as agents of British Imperialism. He advocated stronger ties 
between Hindus and Sikhs, 

A resolution characterising the Azad Punjab scheme as suicidal to the coun- 
try, the bikh Panth and detrimental to the interests of the entire province 
was unanimously adopted. The resolution further added that in view of this 
scheme no powerful Central Government would be possible. Ihe conference, there- 
fore, totally rejected the Pakistan and Azad Punjab schemes and added that Sikhs 
would make every fioasible sacrifice to achieve the object of Indian unity. 

This resolution was proposed by Sardar Amar Singh of Sher-i-Panjab, who 
in the course of his speech proved by facts and fgures that the scheme would lead 
the country to ruin. 

The resolution was adopted unanimously. 

, The Attock Akali Conference 

The Attock District Akali Conference was held at Bardari Gurdwara hall on the 
I6tb, August 1943, under the chaiimanship ot Sardar Earam Singh, Advocate. 
Lahore. Master Tara Singh, Qyani 8 her Singh, Qyani Kartar Singh, M, X. A., 
Principal Qanga Singh and others attended the conference. The President of the 
Conference was taken out in a procession . Bak$hi Qurcharan Singh, Advocate Rawalpindi 
and the Chairman of the Beception Committee, delivered his welcome address 
which dwelt on the Sikh history and the part played by the Gurus, 

Sardar Earam Singh, Advocate in the course of his presidential address 
dwelt at considerable length on the Sikander-Balvev Singh Pact, Azad Punjab 
Scheme and Hindu Sikh relations. 

Principal Oanga Singh who moved the only resolution in favour of Azad 
Punjab scheme in the course of his speech hardl^ alluded to the merits of the 

scheme* but delivered a tirade against the Hindus in general and the Aryy 
Samajists in particular and the Hindu press. He attacked the opponents of the 

scheme vehemently and remained beating about the bush. The resolution ran as 

follows. “Resolved that the Azad Punjab scheme sponsored by the Sharomani 
Akali Dal is in the best interests of the community and further calculated to 
advance the cause in this part of the Punjab. The conference requests the Central 
Bikh League and the Bharomani Akali Dal to take special measures completely to 
safeguard the interests of this ilaqua.** 

The resolution being put to the vote was carried by a majority. Certain section 
of the audience raised their hands against the motion. 

Another resolution expressing deep concern on the food situation in the 

country leading to restlessness and demanding the establishment of National 
Government in the country moved by Sardar Ajit Singh Sahni, Quetta externee, was 
also carried. 

The Dhundial Sikh Conference 

Master Tnra Singh presided over a Sikh Conference held at Dhundial on the 
3rd and 4th, October 1943. In his presidential address he emphasised the need of 
Bindu-Sikh unity. He said 
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“The politics of oor country appear to have become completely muddled. The 
only Congress Committee which functions is the N. W. E. Provincial Congress 
Committee. The leaders of this Congress Committee are reported in the press to 
h"ive openly advocated Pakistan during their recent election campaign. Eat Bahadur 
Meher Chand Khanna, while retaining his title has become Secretary of theCongrej^s 
Party by securing direct commission, though he has never before been a four anna 
member even. The Hindu press never said a word against Bai Bahadur Meher 
Otiand for betraying the Hindu Maha Sabha, or against the * ongress Committee 
lor betraying the Congress principle. The Rai Bahadur has become a huper-uatio* 
nalist though he is stiU a Rai Bahadur. The Frontier Congress leaders remained 
t )rch-bearera of nationalism though they do not believe in one nation (for they want 
Pakistan). My little brain is incapable of comprehending this resourcefulness. 

Look at the false calumnious and mischievous propaganda earned on by the 
Hindu press regarding Sikh attitude towards the use of beef. It is true that a 
Sikii’s letter was published in a paper in which it was said that all sorts of meat 
is the same, but the writer was of opinion that all sorts of meat was prohibited in 
the Sikh religion. Still in my opinion the writing was objectionable. 1 had gone 
to my village to take rest for a while. So I did not come to know of such a 

f ubhcation for some days. But as soon as 1 had opportunity to read the paper, 
forcefully condemned the paper in which it was published. But the controveisy 
continues and these mischievous papers impute to me the opinion 1 repeatedly 
condemned. 

In the Punjab the Sikhs are the only people who actively protect the cow. 
There have been riots and murders. The Sikhs alone fought for protection of cow 
and the Biromani Akali Bal was the only organisation which rendered help in the 
resulting cases. The Hindus never rendered active assistance. 

I am just coming from Muktasar near which a cow was slaughtered by 
Muslims in their village. The news reached Muktsar and the Akalis there at once 
raided the village. The culprits had fled away ; so there was no riot. But the 
proof of cow killing was taken possession of, and made over to the police, then and 
there by the Akalis. Predominant population of Muktasar is Hindu, but the 
Hindus never joined the raid though they had every sympathy with the Sikhs. 
Look at this honesty of these Hindu papers ; while publishing the news they 
suppressed the part played by the Akalis. For it was giving direct lie to their 
false propaganda. 

It is true that 8. Baldevsingh’s ministership cannot protect us from all the 
zulum of the Muslim members, influential persons and omtuals whose heads have 
been turned by this intoxicating power. Repeal of Communal Award and establish- 
ment of a Government in which no single community may dominate is the only 
remedy for all the present evils. If 8. Baldev Bingh’s ministership alone could 
protect us, we would not be justified to ask for any other protection. The experience 
of S. Baldev Singles ministership has all the more convinced us that there can be 
no effective protection for us as long as the present constitution operates. S Baldev 
Singh’s ministership combined with the wax situation has given us the best protec- 
tion which was possible under the present form of Government, But this best 
protection is no substantial protection. Hence I demand Asad Punjab. I do not 
understand the gentlemen who are crying hoarse against the present constitution 
and plead their helplessness in serving their community under the present circums- 
tances and yet oppose the only proposal which can protect us from the domination 
of a single community. 

Let me state clearly that if Pakistan is established the Bikh community is 
lost for ever. The Hindus also may lose, but they have some seven provinces in 
which they can rule If Punjab is gone everything is gone. No consideration can 
make us agree to Pakistan, The English may be strong enough to force Pakistan 
upon us, but we can in no case be willing to submit to Pakistan. 



The Akhand Hindusthan Conference 

Chakwal — 15th. September 1943 

Presidential Address 

“Freedom without solidarity of united India in Akhand Hindustan has no 
significance or value. No unit can be powerful enough to maintain her freedom 
in case vivisection of India is agreed upon. 1 am yearning for the day when 
United India attains Self-government with Hindus, Muslims, Sikhs and other 
communities as equal and responsible partner and when no community will 
be allowed to dominate over the other. When^ diverse clans inhabiting America, 
England and Eussia, belonging to various religions and having different cultures 
can constitute one nation, there was no earthly reason to deprive India of her 
right to function as one single entity. I have throughout been a champion of 
complete independence for India and have placed this goal before me throughout 
my life. 1 am now, even in my old age, piepared to sacrifice everything for the 
achievement of my life’s mission.” Thus observed Baha Kharak Singh ^ the veteran 
Sikh Leader in the course of his presidential address delivered at the Akhand 
Hindustan Conference which commenced its sitting at Chakwal on the 15th. 
September 1943 in a specially decorated pandal in the presence of a huge 
gathering of Sikhs and Hindus drawn from the remotest corners of the North- 
Western Punjab. 

Eeferiing to the Azad Punjab Scheme, the Baba pointed out that it could 
not successfully solve the communal tangle in the country, and was of the opinion 
that It would further widen the gulf between the various communities to a pitch 
that it would never be bridged. He characterised the scheme as anti national and 
impracticable, likely to disintegrate the united forces of the parties. Condemning 
the scheme unequivocally, the speaker termed it as another name for Pakistan and 
advocated its whole-sale rejection. 

Continuing bis address, the President pressed for a national Government at 
the Centre and in the provinces and demanded the release of all political prisoners. 
He personally appealed to the Bikhs never to disassociate themselves from any 
movement started tor the emancipation of the motherland on national lines and ' 
to offer whole-hearted co-operation to progressive and nationalist forces in \ 
the country. Concluding the Baba referred to the alleged mismanagement of I 
Uurdwara funds by the party in power and exhorted all those present to 
concentrate their entire energies on freeing the Gurdwaras from the clutches of 
the present Akali caucus. He appealed for liberal donations towards the Ben^l 
Eelie! fund. 

Eeeeption Committee Chairman's Address 

In the coarse of his welcome address, Sardar Ewrham Singh Chairman of 
the Eecepfion CommiUee« surveyed at con«iiderable length the present political 
«>ituation in the country with special reference to Sikh politics in the Punjab. 
The Sikh community, the speaker said, had always stood for the unity of India 
and could never allow vivisection of their motherland. He detailed various argu- 
ments against the adoption of the Azad Punjab Scheme, which in his opinion, 
would reduce the Sikhs in this ilaqa to a position of serfs and would prove a 
brake for the attainment of complete independence of the country. 

Proceeding, the Chairman vehemently criticised the present Akali leadership, 
which, he opined, had degenerated to a sorrowful pitch, Criticising the Sikander* 
Baldev Singh Factt the Sardar added that it was a dead letter as far as the 
Unionist Party was concerned. He also bitterly condemned the action of the 
Akali Party in co-operating with the Muslim League Government in the Frontier 
Province, He also vehemently condemned the attitude of the Akali Party regarding 
the use of beef, which he said, they had brought on a level with Jhatka. 

Prominent anaongst those who attended the conference were S. B. Vjjal 
^ Singh A., N. Uttam Singh Dnggal^ M. L, A., S, Amur Singh Jhabal^ 

S* Amar Singh of ‘Sher-i-Punjab, 8, Labh Singh Narang, Baba Madan Singh 
Qhaga, S. Eanjodh Singh Bakhshi Eachpal Singh^ Lala Shiv Earn Sewak and 
Bhagat Eand Kiahore^ Municipal Commissioner. 

Azad Pan|ab Scheme Condemned 

Half a dozen resolutions were unanimously adopted at the second open sitting 
pf the Akhand Hindustan Conference held on the next day at Dera Baha Kahan Singh 
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under the chairmanship of Baba Kharak Singh when a huge gathering was present. 
Sardar Amar Singh of the “Sher^i-Punjab” moved the main resolution of the 
conference, which ran thus s “The vivisection of India in the opinion of this 
conference is most detrimental and undesirable from all points of view and will 
plunge various States under a new scheme of permanent warfare among themselves, 
making the states absolutely incapable of maintaining their independence alter 
the partition. 

**This conference reiterates its complete faith in the unity of India Akhand 
Hindustan and adds that the Azad Punjab scheme, which is similar to the Pakistan 
scheme, is detrimental to thp best interests of the country, community, the nation 
and the Pantb alike. The conference demands its whol sale lejection.” 

Moving the resolution, Sardar Amar Singh quoted facts and figures regaiding 
the population and revenues in the various districts of the Punjab, to support his 
contention that the Azad Punjab scheme was ij.jurious to the entire Sikh community 
in the Punjab. 

Sardar Amar Singh Jhabal, a prominent Congressite Sikh leader, seconded 
the resolution and, in a forceful speech, exposed the tactics of the present 
Akali leadership. 

Sardar XJttam Singh Dttggal, while supporting the resolution, severely 

condemned the Sikander-Baldev Singh pact and revealed that Sardar Balden Singh 
had told a deputation which waited upon him under his (the speaker’s) leadership 
at Rawalpindi regarding the then impending appointment of the Director of Agriculture 
that he was helpless in the matter as the Governor of the Punjab wanted to 
appoint a junior Munlira to the post. 

The speaker added that the Sikh Minister was incapable of safeguarding the 
Sikh interests and was a mere figure-head. 

Replying to the question as to what he (the speaker) had done for his 
constituency in the Assembly and what he proposed to do to better the condition 
of his electorates, Sardar XJttam Singh admitted that, placed as they were they 
could do nothing for their voters, as the plight of non-agriculturist representatives 
in the Assembly was simply deplorable. The best brains in India, including 
Mahatma Qanihi and Ft Jawaharlal Nehru^ would not fare better if they had been 
placed in similar circumstances. 

He further questioned Akali leaders as to what right they had to thrust a 
scheme which threatened the very existence of the people in this ilaqa— and without 
their consent or consultation. The resolution was adopted unanimously. 

Safdar Labh Singh “Fakhar” proposed and 8 , Labh Singh Narang seconded 
the other resolution, demanding of Sardar Baldev Singh to quit the Cabinet as 
he had failed to safeguard Bikh interests and the terms of the pact had not 
been fulfilled. 

The other resolutions demanded the immediate release of all political prisoners 
without further delayvand pressed for the establishment of National Goverijment 
at the Centre and in the provinces and appealed to the Sikhs all over the province 
to help Bengal sufferers to their utmost capacity. The last resolution opposed the 
amendments proposed in the Gurdwara Act and warned the Government and Sikh 
members in the Assembly not to support the bill. Lala Shiv Bam “Sewak”, in the 
course of a for<*eful speech, brought home to the vast audience the effects of the 
Azad Punjab scheme on the people of this locality (Jhelum district) for whom it 
was a question of life and death. 

The A. I. Akhand Hindusthan Conference 

*‘To-day when the Congress is shut behind the prison-bars and its leaders 
subjected to the ordeal of intense sufferings it amounts to an act of cowardice of 
the worst type to indulge in a campaign of vilification against them and it is only 
such people as have no sense of moral decency about them who can do this kind of 
thing ” observed Sardar Kharak Singh in the course of his presidential address at 
the Al!^ India Akhand Hindustan Conference held at Adamke in his home district 
of Sialkot under the auspices of Central Akali Dal on the 27th. November 1943. 

Referring to the Peshawar speech of Master Tara Singh and the communal 
policy attributed to the Congress High Command, he said that he himself had had 
occasions to criticise and differ strongly from the Congress and, if in the future the 
Congress ignored the legitimate claims of the Sikhs, ha would not hesitate to fight 
it tooth and nail but at a time like the present, when no such thing was under 
consideration and the Congress mm passing trough a peat ordeal for the common 
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object of obtaining independence for India, one should not stab it in the back but 
sympathifle with it and support it, 

Sardar Kharak Singh began by characterising the present time at the most 
critical period in the history of the world and said that the situation was becoming 
more complicated everyday. He found it difficult to say anything with certainty 
about the future of the world, but he wished that out of the ruins of the present 
war some such world order might be born, in which all naticns, big and small, 
would enjoy independence and bad equal opportunities of progress. He thought 
that it could be possible only under some democratic system and fox that reason he 
wished victory for democratic principles but he warned ^le British Government that, 
if they thought they could deny India her birthrignt of freedom and still have 
peace, they were grossly mistaken, because, even if they won the war, there could 
be no peace till India bad been granted a free status in the comity of nations. 

Sardar Kharak Singh referred to the famine condition in Bengal and the dis- 
mal failure of the Government machinery in preventing such a man-made calamity. 

Referring to Pakistan and Azad Punjab schemes, the speaker regretted that, 
while other nations of the world had taKen a lesson from the present war and 
favoured federation of nations, the short-sighted self-centred leadership in India was 
carrying on a half-splitting campaign for the vivisection of India, which for the 
last so many centuries was considered as one united whole, both culturally and 
politically. 

The Punjab & Frontier Akhand Hindusthan Conference 

Apropos the news item published in a Sikh daily that the Sharomani Aknli 
Lai can be bound only by a decision of the Sikhs alone regarding the Azad Punjab 
Scheme and that the proposed Akhand Hindustan Conference being held at RawaU 
pindi will be attended by Sanatanists and Aiya Samajists, the Geneial Secretary 
of the Reception Committee, the Punjab and Frontier Akhand Hindustan Confer- 
ence, sent telegraphic intimation to the Sharomani Akali Dal that only Sikhs 
will be allowed to vote on this resolution on the Azad Punjab scheme and asking 
the Akali leaders to attend the Conference and decide this issue once for alb 

In this connection, Sardar Kartar Singh Duggal^ President, Singh Sabha, 
Rawalpindi issued the following statement to the press, reviewing the details in 
a chronological order of the position taken up by leaders of tne Akalt Party 
regarding the Azad Punjab Scheme. **ln November, 1942, on the occasion of the 
birthday anniversary of Guru N’ank Sardar Mela Singh, Akah leader of 

Rawalpindi, condemned the Scheme and the Akali leaders both. At a representative 
meeting of Sikhs of ^Pindi, Jkelum, Attock district and the Frontier Province, 
held at Guru Singh Sabha. Rawalpindi demand was made from Akali leaders to 
visit Rawalpindi ana address Diwan and satisfy the Sikhs of this ibqa. On January 
23, 194 another meeting of Akali leaders was held at Gujar Kkan* Bakhshi 
Gurcharan Singh, Advocate of Rawalpindi, Sardar Kisken Singh Ataq, President, 
Singh Sabha, Gujar Khan, and others condemned the Akali leaders and the Azad 
Punjab Scheme. In view of the strong opposition to the Scheme from the Sikhs 
of this Ilaqa, Akali leaders could not come to Rawalpindi till August 14 when a 
conference was held at Punja Sahib. 

**In accordance with the decision arrived at between both parties at Punja 
Sahib, the Young Men’s Khalsa Association, Rawalpindi Cantonment requested boih 
wings to come to Rawalpindi and organise a joint conference and decide this issue. 
Sardar Amur Singh agreed to come but Akali leaders never agreed to a joint con- 
ference. Similar things happened at Chakwal ad Daultala, when invitations were 
issued to Akali leaders to attend the conferences. Principal Ganga Singh was 
. detrained at Sukho while Master Tara Singh and Qyani Kartar Singh could 
not go beyond Gujar Khan.” 

PRESIDBNT-'EbBOT ARRIVES 

Baba Kharak Singh, President-elect of the Punjab and the Frontier Akhand 
Hindustan Conference who arrived at Rawalpindi on the Mh, December 194$, was 
accompanied by Sardar Kirpal Singh Majithia, Sardar Amur Singh of the “8her-i- 
Punjab”, Sardar Mo dan Singh Gaga, Prof. Ram Singh, Sardar Labh Singh and 
several other Sikh leaders of Malwa, was accorded an enthusiastic reception at the 
railway station on their arrival. 

That the Azad Puniab Scheme, sponsored by the Sharomani Akali Dal, and 
the present attitude of the Akali leaders , towards the nationalist forces was 
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responsible for bringing together all the heterogenous elements in the political life 
of the country was evident from the big gathering that assembled in the 
evening in the special pandal of Gurdwara Akagarh, where the Conference opened 
its session* 

A rousing reception was accorded to Baba Khar ah Singh, President-elect 
or the Conference on his enteriag the Pandal along with prominent leaders. The 
Frontier leader, Bai Bahadur Mehar Chand Khanna, Khan AU Oul Khan, 
President F. F* 0 . 0 ., Arbah Ahdur Rehman, M* L. A., Sardar Isher Singh, 
if. L. A.f Barrister of Mardan, and Sardar Milap Singh Azad, were the reci- 
pients of a tremendous ovation on their arrival at the Pandal. Prominent among 
these who attended the Oonference were : Sardar Sant Singh if. L, A, (Central), 8, 
Kirpal Singh Majitkia, S. Amar Singh, of the “Sher-i-Panjab, Tikka Sant Singh 
Bedi, S, Labh Singh Fakhar, 8. Labh Singh Narang, Resident Secretary of the 
Central Akali Dal, Sardar Uttam Singh Duggal, M, L. A. Prof. Bam Singh, Gyani 
Bacchittar Singh, President, Khaha Malwa Darbar Ludhiana, S* Sewa Shigh 
Ghu7igerana, Lala Kundan Lai Lamba of Lyallpur, Sardar Bahadur Beani 
Singh, Principal Bam Ditta Mai, Sardar Mehar Singh Chakwali, Bhagat Hand 
Kishore, Municipal Commissioner, Ohakwal, besides a large number of prominent 
leaders of this llaqa. 

Mr. Bnggal’s Address 

“We have gathered here at a very critical time in human history when the 
destiny of mankind is at the cross-roads and a gigantic world war is being waged 
in all its mthlessness, while in India our political future is at stake. (>ae thing 
however, is writ large in the face of events and it is that no power can withhold 
our independence. It is now up to us to make up our minds what sort of indepen- 
dence do we desire, whether it is the independence for the entire geographical 
unit which we call India, or, for the country broken into pieces like Pakistan or 
Azad Punjab, I am sure you stand for the independence of a United India and 
refuse to be taken in by cheap sentimental slogans invented by interested parties 
to cut at the very root of our power, our greatness and our oneness. We have 
heavily suiSered to achieve this unity and no price would be great to preserve it 
in future.” With these words Sardar Uttam Singh Duggah M. L. A., Chairman 
of the Reception Committee, welcomed the delegates* 

Addressing the Sikh members of the audience, Sardar Uttam Singh Duggal 
said that the Sikhs had always been in the vanguard of India’s hght for Ireeaom 
and unity, adding that some misguided self-seekers for their own desire to follow 
the Pakistanists had invented the formula “Azad Punjab.” Analysing the position 
of Sikhs in the so-called “Azab Punjab,” the Chairman quoted facts and figures 
to prove that the Sikhs would be the losers if the Scheme was translated into 
action, and they would be guilty of setting a precedent of breaking up their mother 
country into vatious communal zones always at war with one another. It was 
un -Sikh-like to throw the area, the speaker added, where Sikh Culture hade made 
tremendous strides and which had given them most men of learning and wisdom 
at the mercy of a mediaeval religious State. He apprehended that the division of 
Jats and non-Jats would be perpetrated and then Jats would be broken into vari- 
ous pieces and complained that men who were staunch nationalists the other day 
had fallen in line with Jinnahites and men who had made common cause with the 
Hindus some time ago had turned their bitterest enemies. 

President’s Address 

“India is one whole. The same blood runs in the veins of Hindus, Muslims 
and Sikhs, all inhabitants of our motherland. They may profess different faiths, 
but they have been for times immemorial characterised as one nation* If people 
of diverse religions, different cultures and various nationalities inhabiting Great 
Britain, America and Russia can be styled as one nation, what is there on earth 
to debar Indians from becoming an Indian Nation* Whenever the question of 
India’s freedom is brought to the fore-front and it appears that bonds of slavery 
are going to be unlosened some forces are brought into being by our rulers to 
serve as a brake on our progress and place handicaps in the war of the country’s 
salvation. We are determined to achieve independence and no power, howsoever 
strong, can withhold that from us new. I fought my whole life for this ideal 
and will die in harness after seeing m united and independent India.” Thus 
observed Baba Kharak Singh, President of the Oonfereuee in the course of his 
Stirring presidential address, whidh was read by Sardar Labh Singh Fakhar. 

Proceeding, he challenged British statesmen to name any other country where 
separate electorate were in h>rce and where jpoUtloal tights were distributed on 
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the basis of religious beliefs. This the veteran leader characterised as the sole 
cause of the country’s ills and added that as long as the foreign power was domi- 
nating their country* unity could not be achieved, The venerable Baba pointed 
that Pakistan had its birth in England. 

Unequivocally condemning the Azad Punjab scheme, the President styled it as 
anti-national and most detrimental to the interests of the Panth and the country. 
The present anti-Oongress attitude of the Afcali Party, the Sardar observed, was 
most unfair on the part of those who had been part and parcel of the Congress 
machinery and that it was a stab in the back when the Congress leaders were 
behind the bare, adding that the Congress was the fountain-head from which the 
present Akali leaders had drawn inspiration and strength. 

He appealed to Sikhs to work in collaboration with the Congress, adding 
that he would fight the community’s rights when the time came. 

Criticising the proposed Guidwara Amendment Bill, the President sounded a 
note of warning to the Unionist Ministry, asking them not to meddle in the 
religious affairs of the Sikhs by enacting this measure and exhorted the Sikhs to 
rise to the occasion, deposing those self-seekers who in the garb of their leaders, 
were stabbing them in the back at a critical juncture in the history of the world. 

Khah Ali Oul Khan, President, F. P. C. C,, in course of an elevating address, 
brought home to tlie vast audience that the Congress was the only national orga- 
nisation in the country working on the right lines, fighting for the emancination 
of their motherland, adding that it was still a living force in the Frontier Province 
which fact had been truly demonstrated in their recent tour of the province despite 
the assertions of Sardar Aurangzeb Khan, the Frontier Premier. The Speaker 
condemned Master Tara Singh for attacking Khan Abdul Ghaffar Khan, who was 
not free to reply to baseless allegations. 

The Khan further added that their only struggle was against Churchill, 
Amery and Wavell and not against Mr. Tara Shi^h and Mr. ]innah* In the 
Frontier, the Khan continued, unlike the Punjab, they had only one leader and as 
true soldiers, they were following the line chalked out by Khan Abdul Gaffar Khan. 

Bldiculing the position of Master Tara Singh and the Akali leaders, the 
Frontier Congress President stated that on the one hand they stood in opposition 
to Pakistan and on the other hand, they had joined the present Frontier Ministry, 
which was constituted with the avowed object of establishing Pakistan. 

Sardar Kirpal Singh Majithia^ in the course of his speech, laid great stress 
on the educational needs of the community and eulogized the services rendered to 
the community by the Chief Khalsa Diwan and the late Sir Sunder Singh Majithia 
in the domain of education, adding that independence could not be achieved 
without education. 

Hesolutions 

The spacious pandal at the Akalgarh Gurdwara was packed to capacity when 
the second open sitting of the Conference commenced on the Sth December 19A3 
• under the presidentship of Baba Kharak Singh. Several delegates from 
the !Frontier, including prominent Congress leaders, namely, Khan Ali Gul Khan, 
Arbab Abdul Behman, Eai Bahadur Mehr Chand Khanna, Sardar Isher Singh, S. 
Milap Singh Azad and Mr. Shiv Kumar attended the session. Prominent Hindu 
leaders of the town, representing various organisations, were also present. The con- 
ference continued with a break of hardly an hour at 4 p. m. 

Sardar Amar Singh, of the “Sher i-Punjab,” in the course of a forceful 
speech, supported by facts and figures, moved the first resolution of the conference, 
which ran thus. 

“This historic session of the Akhand Hindustan Conference unequivocally 
condemns the Azad Punjab scheme and reiterates that the people of the Bawal- 
pindi Division in particular have their implicit faith in the solidarity of India as 
one organised whole. The Sikh Panth would never be a party to any scheme that 
aims at the vivisection of India and attempts to do away with the unity and 
solidarity of the country as a whole, and would be prepared to undergo all sacri- 
fices to achieve this object. The conference, therefore, rejects this nefarious scheme 
altogether.” 

The resolution was seconded by Sardar Mul Singh Domeli and was supported 
by Lala Shiv Bam Sewak, who, iu the course of a three hour speech, subjected 
the scheme to a trenchant criticism and challenged the Akali leaders to contest the 
first electioua of the S. G. P. 0. on this very issue and abide by the vote and 
decision of the newly constituted Prabandhak Committee's view and thus put au 
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end to this controversy once for all. He answered several questions put to him by 
the public* 

“1 am prepared to do my outmost and offer any sacrifice necessary for the 
establishment of Pakistan and the Azad Punjab in Northern India provided Mr. 
Jinnah and Mr. Tara Singh secure a declaration from Mr. Churchill^ Mr. Amery 
and Lord Wavell that freedom would be granted to India immediately/* said Eai 
Bahadur Mehr Chand Khanna, m. l. A*, while supporting the resolution against 
the Azad Punjab scheme. 

*^I£ I am assured that Iinlia could attain her freedom by the establishment of 
Pakistan or the Azad Punjab, I will not stand in its way. If a declaration is 
made that the British will quit India if the Congress agrees to Pakistan or the Azad 
Punjab scheme, I can assure Muslim leaders that this will be done forthwith/* 

i?. jB. Mehr Uhand Khanna^ added: “I reiterate that the British will not 
leave India and will never grant independence to our motherland. This is only a 
stunt created by British diplomats to hoodwink America and other nations in the 
world. Eai Bahadur Mehr Chand Khanna stated that this visit to America was an 
eye-opener for him and it was there that he learnt the real significance of the 
Pakistan movement from the British point of view. 

The Frontier leader further detailed the eireumstances leading to the establish- 
ment of the Muslim League Ministry in his province and once again challenged 
the Government to allow the Conyfiess members of the Frontier Assembly to 
attend the session even in handcuffs and fetters under police escort for a single 
sitting and see the result. 

Alluding to the subject of the Sikh by-election in the Frontier Province, 
E. B. Mehr Chand Khanna retorted that it was a white lie on the part of Master 
Tara Sin^h and other Akali leaders who stated that the Hindus wanted the 
Ministry in the province and added that all the nine Hindu members of the 
Frontier Assembly were with the Oongress Party. 

Proceeding further, Mr. Khanna added ; “Any Hindu who contemplates the 
establishment of the Hindu Eaj in the country and any Muslim who wishes the 
creation of the Muslim Eaj or Pakistan in India and any Bikh who dreams of the 
Sikh Baj are all enemies of their motherland. India is sure to have one rule— and 
that of Indians jointly. There will be one slogan throughout the length and 
breadth of the countiy : the slogans will be “Independent India and Free India.** 

An old friend of the British, who had been relying on their promises during 
the last two decades, Eai Bahadur Mehr Chand advised them to remain in India 
as friends and leave India as friends and make no attempt to strengthen the bond 
of slavery. He brought it home to them that India was bound to attain freedom, 
be it to-morrow or day after. No power in the Universe, he said, could withhold 
what was India’s due. Concluding his address, the frontier leader exhorted all 
those present to discard all controversies and join their hands in bringing 
freedom to the country as early as possible. 

Sardar Sant Singh, m,l.a. (Central), moved the second resolution, urging 
the establishment of National Government at the Centre and the release of all 
political prisoners. The resolution ran thus : “This conference recoids its considered 
opinion that the establishment of National Government at the Centre is an 
immediate and vital necessity both for the people of India and the British Govern- 
ment. With a view to establish National Government, expressing the will of the 
people, it is essential that all political prisoners should be immediately released and 
leaders of all political parties should be invited to establish the same/* 

In the course of an elaborate speech, characteristic of the parliamentarian and 
his experience, Sardar Sant Singh made out a fitting case for the establishment of 
National Government and advanced cogent reasons to assert that the establishment 
of National Government at the Centre was primarily in the best interests of the 
British Government itself. Quoting extracts from the proceedings of Parliament 
and the Central Assembly, the Sardar proved that only the Indian National 
Congress could deliver the goods as it represented the will of the people* Sardar 
Sant Singh pointed out that there would be no necessity of Pakistan or the Azab 
Punjab once the National Government was established in the country. Con- 
cluding, the speaker asked the vast audience present to give a wide berth to self- 
seekers who were out to put a brake in the advancement of the country’s march 
towards the goal of India’s emancipation and warned communal die-hards of the 
consequences of the campaigns started to grind their own axe. 

The resolution was seconded by Mr. Satyaraihi and carried unanlmousiyi 
while only one man in the vast audience vot^ against it» 
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The laet resolation exhorted the Sikhs to do their utmost in affording relief 
to Bengal sufferers* The resolution was moved, in a touching speech, by Prof. Balbir 
Singh from Lahore. Sant Tekl Singh of Allah, District Gujrat, a prominent Sikb 
theologian, in seconding the resolution, enjoined on the Sikhs, according to the 
scriptures, to pool their entire resources and help the needy and distressed. 


The National Liberal Federation of India 

24th- Session — Bombay — ^29th. December 1943 

Sir Cowasjee Jehangir’s Welcome Address 

The Twenty-fourth Session of the National Liberal Federation of India was 
held at Bombay on the 29th. December 1943 under the Presidentship of Sir 
Maharaj Smgh^ 

Sir Cowasjee Jehangir^ Ohaiiman of the Reception Committee, welcoming 
the delegates, pleaded that an unequivocal assurance be given to the British 
public that ^all classes, creeds and shades of political thought in India were be- 
hind this war” as a means of ending the deadlock. He observed : “The fact 
remains that India has been assured that the Oripps proposals still hold the field — 
which can only mean that Dominion Status is promised to India on the con- 
clusion of the War. After all, it is not any particular British statesman, or a 
group of statesmen, who will decide India’s future. It is the British man and 
woman in the stieet who has vote, that will have the final say. Will he be in- 
fluenced by an obstructive attitude to India’s war effort, or will he be influenced 
by unanimous and whole-hearted support to the War ? Undoubtedly the latter. 
The men who will obtain Self-Government for India will not be those who are 
constantly speaking and writing in these troubled and diffcult times, of India’s 
rights and India’s wrongs ; but it will be those men who are fighting India’s 
cause on battle fields all over the world. It will be those men and women who are 
unstintingly helping the war effort of India. It is the work of these that will 
influence the man and woman who really has the greatest power in England, It 
is the man and woman in the street who has the power to displace a powerful 
Cabinet Minister within the space of a couple of days. This has been known 
to have happened on more than one occasion in the past. If we are to be far- 
sighted in the interests of our mother country, we have to see that both in 
England and amongst the Allied nations, our case is not jeopardised by the un- 
wise actions of some who do not realise the harm they are doing to their own 
country. It is far better to speak out and face unpopularity than to bandage 
our eyes, plug our ears and drug our conscience. Let the dead past bury its 
dead. In my humble opinion, it is not a question of withdrawing any particular 
resolution that may have been passed by any political party. It is much more 
important to give unequivocal assurances to the British public and to the peo- 
ples of the Allied powers that all classes, all creeds, and all shades of political 
thought in India are behind this war ; that, not only will they not impede the 
war effort in any way in the future, but on the other band, they are prepared 
unconditionally to hdp, by word and deed, every effort that India can contribute 
towards a final and victorious conclusion of this terrible War* If such assurances 
could be forthcoming, 1 personally believe that not only India will gain Self- 
Government after the War, we may be enabled to play a most material and im- 
portant part in the administration of our own country. 

No Indian can possibly desire to see any of his countrymen behind prison 
bars for their political conviction^ specially such as have passed their lives in 
the service of their country. But Let us face facts. Congressmen cannot deny 
that from the beginning of August of last year disorders and mob rule prevailed 
In most parts of India, and that attempts at sabotage still continue in some areas. 
It is said that the Congress and its leaders had not encouraged or engineered 
these acts of violence. Assuming this to be so the Congress leaders cannot be 
absolved from responsibility for what occurred because as sensible men they should 
have realised, from past experience, that a mass civil disobedience movement would 
inevitably result in mass violence. The Allied nations are surely not going to 
run the slightest risk of such a state of affairs prevailing again, guch can 
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be, to a great extent, removed by sueii assurances as I have explained. Mr. Gandhi^ 
if he chose, could give such an undertaking on behalf of the Congress, for he 
has been appointed the leader of the movement in these words : '*Such a struggle 
must inevitably be under the leadership of Qandbiji and the Committee request 
him to take the lead and guide the nation in the steps to be taken.” Ihese powers, 
given to Mr. Gandhi by a resolution of the All-India Congress Committee, surely 
include doing what he considers best iu the interests of the country. 

It may not be possible immediately for the Indian National Congress and 
the Muslim League to come to an understanding on the future Constitution of 
India, or even on the Cripps proposals, but these two political parties can cer- 
tainly come on the same platform to urge the people of our country to support 
the war efforts of India by word and deed. This may be a starting point for agree- 
ment on political issues such as may become advisable for the duration of the War. 
Such a change of policy is bound to have a most beneffcial effect on all the 
peoples of the Allied Powers and would certainly entitle the representatives of 
India to a place on the Peace Conference which must follow a victorious con- 
clusion to the War. India, if its leaders have fully helped towards winning the 
war, would have an effective voice at the Peace Conferences ; but not if they 
have acted in a manner which has weakened and thwarted, however uninten- 
tionally, the war effort. 

There is a persistent and consistent demand from all shades of political 
thought that this so-called deadlock should be solved, and 1 am sure that all 
Liberals are as anxious as Congressmen, at present out of prison, and all other 
political parties who have voiced the same opinion. If we are anxious to help, 
ffrst and foremost we must face realities. We must remember that the British 

f ublic and the peoples of the Allied Powers cannot forget what has happened in 
ndia since August of last year. Those who have suggestions to make for the 
solution of this problem must keep this aspect of the case before them. Any 
tendency to ignore these realities will only make the task fruitless. Therefore the 
suggestions must be such as are likely to have immediate results. Looking at it 
from every point of view, I cannot but come to the conclusion that the suggestions 
I have been bold enough to make are the only ones that will clear the air and will 
enable our public meu to consider and discuss, in a calmer and clearer atmosphere, 
the next steps they would be prepared to take to solve India’s constitutional 
problems. 

The Presidential Address 

Sir MaharaJ Singh^ in his Presidential Address, referred to the Congress 
policy since 1939, and said that some of our present day evils are due to the 
defection of the Congress Ministries in 1939, He also referred to ’*the mistake made 
by the Congress in refusing to form coalition ministries” and characterised the 
Congress resolution of August 1942 as ‘‘a great blunder.” He added ; But if the 
OongresB are to be blamed for sins of omission and commission the Government 
of India and the British Government are also open to legitimate criticism. Instead 
of declaring a complete change of policy at the commencement of the war by Ming 
the Governor-General’s Executive Council with representative Indians, they were 
content with suggesting advisory committees forgetting that no self-respecting Indian 
looked or can look upon these as substitutes for the possession of executive power 
Further, no repiesentative Conference of Indian leaders was summoned by«th< 
then Viceroy either in 1939 or at any time subsequently to discuss not only the 
political situation bnt the institntlon of measures tor the protection of India anc 
for ascertaining the best method of helping the Allied cause. Moat thinking peoph 
realised on the outbreak of war that it would be long and bitter and not a fev 
anticipated the entry of the Japanese sooner or later on the side ^ of Germany. I 
Sir Stafford Cripps had come to India with his proposals in 1939 or early ii 
1940 instead of 1942, X venture to^tate that there would have been an excellen 
prospect of their genexal acceptance and that India would have been a happie 
country to-day. There had been then no cry of Pakistan as we know it in it 
present form and no threat of mass civil disobedience. Under present conditionE 
however, we are face to face with a divided India, wi^ thousands of our felloe 
countrymen, including many prominent and popular leaders in prison, the retention b; 
European officials of the key departments of Finance, Defence and Home in th 
Government of India, a complete absence of popular government in large portion 
of India, swollen prices* general distress and, last but not least, famine in larg 
and densely populated area. The suggestions of well-known Indian leaders and c 
Non-Party Conferences composed of moderate men sincerly anxious to bring abou 
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ace between the Government and the people have been brushed aside without 
signing any reasons. Attempts to approach Mahatma Gandhi in order to 
certain his views and those of the Congress Working Committee in regard to the 
esent political situation have been consistently refused on the plea that it was 
lential for Congress leaders first to denounce openly what they had previously 
cnmended. It is of little use, hotvever, to dwell at length on past mistakes on 
6 side or the other. A more profitable though a much more difficult task is to 
fide what practical steps can be taken for a solution of the present deplorable 
nation. 

The Communal Issue 

The chief problem that faces India at the present time -and it Is most com- 
eated— is the communal issue, that is to say. the tension between Hindus and 
islims or, to put it into more concrete language, between the Congress on the one 
e and the Muslim League on the other. Government in India have failed to 
ve it. In fact, their past actions and attitude have aggravated separatist ten- 
Qcies. By us also opportunities alas I have been lost more than once. If only 
years gone by, when a scheme for a federated India was on the anvil and later 
proved by the British Parliament in the Government of India Act, 1935, the 
ijorlty community had agreed to the grant of large residuary powers to the 
evinces, or if the Cripp^B proposals in spite of certain defects had been accepted, 
is probable that the present communal impasse would not have arisen or woula 
least have been less tense. Now the question before us is whether the India 

the future shall be undivided or partitioned. As a Liberal and an Indian 
Lristian— and m either capacity a representative of minority interests— I have 
vet concealed my personal view in favour of a unitary Government in this 
b-continent and I believe that outside the Muslim League this opinion is shared 
all minorities such as the Scheduled Castes, Indian Ohiistians, Sikhs and Parsis. 
'e would greatly piefer that a self-governing India should at least start under 
6 Central Government— even though with provinces autonomous save for a few 
bjects such as Defence and Foreign Affairs— and be divided only if the expen- 
se of 15 or 20 years shows that partition is essential. I believe that 1 am 
;ht in stating that in a Soviet Russia, while the right of the various compos- 
5 nations to freedom or self determination is recognised, including the right 
secede and foim independent States, no nation in spite of religious and lin- 
istic differences has so far parted from the Central Government. The exist- 
je of two separate Indias with their own armies, tariffs and foreign relations 
ly well be conducive more to mutual strife than harmony especially when as 
3 often happened in Europe, the minority in one area is likely to appeal from 
16 to time to the majority in the contiguous zone. Strangely enough, the 
islim League, while regarding statutory guarantees at the Centre as nugatory 
* the purpose of protecting Muslim minorities, stresses its desire to give the 
ne guarantees to minorities in Pakistan. Then, too, it must not be Forgotten 
At, whereas Muslims in the proposed Hindu India will be a small minority, 
Pakistan the Hindus of Bengal and the Hindus and Sikhs of the Punjab 
11 form large and, may be difficult minorities. It is one thing, however, for 
to proclaim the opinion of the majority and quite another to win the accept- 
ce of those who are opposed to it especially when the opposition consists of 
rge and influential Muslim minority claiming millions of adherents. And if it 
not possible to secure voluntary acceptance what is to be done ? If as some 
y physical force is the only remedy, it is indeed a truly teriifying prospect. 

Uhe solution of the pioblem of minorities in India is more complicated 
an in other countries because of the large number of Muslims both relative 
d absolute. To deny the influence of the Muslim League may sound well on 
public platform but it is not realistic. There is no easy solution. That is 

ly I deliberately refrain from suggesting in any scheme. There are many in the 
M, some of them admirable on paper, but none has so far been acceptable to 

th the Congress and the Muslim League. Tbeore are those who tell us that 

e departure of the British from India will lead to an early removal of com- 
unal difficulties. It passes my comprehension however, why the same persons 

not tell us now what the solution will be. I repeat that the problem of 
norities is extremely difficult and cannot be decided by easy generalisations, 
have no doubt in my mind that it was the main cause of the Great War of 
14 and the World War of 1939, and shall content myself with citing only the 
itances of Alsace-Lorraine, Czecho-Slovakia, the Balkan Btates, Poland and 
nzig. The Treaty of Versailles and the Minorities Guarantee Treaties signed 
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by many potrns twenty years at;o and more did not remove it. And this com- 
plex problem is not confined to Europe. It exists within the British Common- 
wealthi for example* in South Africa and Ireland and as recent experience shows 
in Burma and Ceylon. It is a world problem and will be one of the erueial 

difiioulties calling for solution at the next Peace Conferenre. 

Pakistan Question Must be Postponed 

In these circumstances my own view Is that no final dccihion can or should 
reasonably be expected in the midst of a world eatabtrophe on the question of 
Pakistan. No one can predict with any confidence what will be the precise 
nature of the reconstructed world. For instance, will nations in future stand 
alone or In federated groups ? If the latter, what will be rights and powers of 
such groups and nationalities ? These are vital questions which will have to be 
dealt with and decided by a World Conference on which we must insist that 
India should be lepresented. It may well be that a solution of the problem in 
Europe may be of help to us in India, I would appeal, therefore, as I did last 
March and in previous recent years, to Hindus, Muslims and others to post- 
pone any final judgment on the one side or the other till pea^e has been re- 
stored. One thing at any rate is certain. It is that talks of fighting for or 

against Pakistan or of civil war are iiighly injurious. Do such speakers realise 
the implications of what they say ? How, for instance, and where, will the fight 
commence and with what weapons? The only fighting that one cm visualize is 
communal rioting on a large scale with a resulting intensification of ill-feelmg. 
If the recent experience of internal turmoil in Spain has any lesson for the 
world it is that bloodshed and destruction in a civil war do not lead to a per- 
manent solution of a country’s difficulties. 

Beitain’s Attitude 

As regards what should be done in the Immediate future it seems to me 
that either we must acquiesce in the continuance of the present situation at any 
rate till the war is over or make an efiective attempt to reach at last a tem- 
porary solution. The first alternative is no doubt that which commends itself 
to the Oabinat in England and the Government of India as a whole. It has the 

merit of shelving the difficulty and of imposing an outward calm. I am of opinion 

however, that it cannot commend itself to right-thinking persons. It is a case 
of crying peace where there is no peace. No Indian, whatever his party or creed, 
is satisfied with the existing form of Government either at the Centre or in many 
provinces. Its continuance will only lead to inereafled underground discontent 
and further deplorable tension between the British and Indian races at the end 
of the war. Large sections of opinion in the U. 8, A as well as in Great Bri- 
tain sympathise with us on this point. The present policy of the British Govern- 
ment of insistence on an agreed solution by Indians, theoretically justifiable 
though it may appear* is as ungracious as it is undignified. No ruling power 
can legitimately fold its hands and stand aloof in questions of vital importance 
whether in India or elsewhere. Great Britain did not adopt this attitude In 
dealing with the problem of self-Govcmment in Canada, South Africa or Ireland. 
They and we must try again and yet again until a solution is reached. 

Contact with lbadees must be Permitted 

As regards the second alternative it seems to me that the first thing is for 
the Viceroy and the Government of India to allow an approach to be made to 
Mahatma Qandhi as soon as possible. We Liberals do not share all the political and 
economic views of the Mantma and we have often deplored some of his actions, 
but there is no doubt that he is the leading personality in the largest political 
party in India and enjoys very great influence and prestige among the Indian 
passes, while his name is known to millions in Europe, America and Africa. No 
really satisfactory solution, therefore, even temporary, can be secured without his 
acquiescence, if not support. The late Viceroy and his Government made, I venture 
to think, a great mistake in not allowing a responsible Indian leader, such as Mr. 
Bajagapalachanar or the American statesman, Mr. Phillips^ to approach Mahtma 
Gandhi, India would not have been reduced to chaos if these and other responsible 
persons had questioned Mr. Gandhi on his views on the existing political impasse 
and on the means for ending it. If he had asked and still asks, as is probable 
that the opinion of members of the Congress Working Committee should be 
ascertained, X would impose no conditions on their meeting and deliberations. 
Knowing Mr. Gandhi’s consistently strong views on non-violence, we cannot expect 
him or them to admit responsibili^ for the deplorable and wicked acts of sahoia^ 
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which took place in August and subsequent months last year or even to cancel 
their resolution of August, 1942, Self-respecting and patriotic men, who have 
sacrificed much cannot reasonably be expected to denounce their past. All that is 
necessary is for the Congress to treat that resolution as a dead letter. I believe 
that this will be done* For this purpose I am of opinion that the Congress leaders 
should be released unconditionally. Many of the rank and file, including scores of 
members of legislatures, are now out of jail and the number of releases is 
increasing and will, I hope, increase. It is unjustifiable to deiain men and women 
in jail without trial and without their being supplied even with the reasons for 
their detention. Further, I do not believe for a moment. that the Congress leaders 
would advocate peace with Imperialistic Japan or renounce their anti-Fascist 
attitude. 

Conference op all Parties 

The next step would be a conference between them and the leaders of the 
Muslim 'League and representatives of other important minorities and interest with 
the immediate object of forming composite National Government at the Centre and 
in the Provinces, In 1941 I did what I could through personal interviews to 
persuade Mr. Gandhi and Mr. Jinnah to meet each other but failed. Others have 
similarly failed. In this connection I wish to say that no party has been more 
pressing in its desire to see a settlement between the Congress and the Muslim 
League than the Indian Communists. In spite of our holding views diflferent from 
theirs in certain important matters all honour is due to them for they have tried 
to do. For several years I have openly and privately pleaded that the Viceroy 
should hold a conference of leading representatives of difierent parties and let 
India know the result of their deliberation. It is only at such a conference, for 

instance, that the full implications of a scheme such as Pakistan can be adequately 
discussed. At present we are in the dark as to details. These, no doubt, are 

governed by principles but the latter not infrequently have to be modified after a 
discussion of details. Anyhow, it is at least possible that a temporary solution 
would be reached at such a conference and National Governments be formed 
throughout India composed of representative persons. If, however, the conference 
is not successful the i^aceful and other efiective method of arbitration should be 
tried. If even that failed, India and the world outside would at least know where 
the blame lay. For my own part, as I said in December, 1940, and March, I94B, at 
AU-lndian Christian Conferences and also at the Lucknow Provincial Non-Party 

Conference in December, 1941, ‘T would not mind if all the members of the 

Governor General's Council were Hindus or Muslims. I would not object if they 
were all members of the Congress or the Muslim League because I feel that in 
nine out of ten questions no friction or difierence on communal grounds can 
possibly arise.” 

Indian States 

Liberals have consistently urged reforms and political progress in the Indian 
States as well as in British India* It is obviously impossible for contiguous terri- 
tories not to be afiected by each other's conditions. In such cases there is always 
mutual interaction. If self-government, for instance, has been declared to be the 
goal in the near future of Indians in British India, it is inconceivable that their 
brethren in Indian States, with whom they are connected by ties of language, 
culture, customs and religion should not have similar aspirations. States in India 
are at present admittedly in difierent stages of political and educational evolution, 
but in all it should be the declared policy of their Rulers to prepare their people 
as rapidly as possible for full responsible government. 

Proceedings and Resolutions 
Second Day — Bombay— 30th. December 1943 

Need fer Ending Deadlock 

At the session of the National Liberal Federation to-day, the President, Sir 
Maharaj Singh himself moved a resolution condoling the deaths of Messrs, iV. C7. 
Bay^ one of the General Secretaries of the Federation, Sorah Vadia and (7. L. 
Narayana Sasiri during the past year. The resolution was adopted. 

Mr. E. Yinayaka Bao of Madras moved the following resolution recording 
deep satisfaction at the success of the Allied arms on all fronts. 

”The National Liberal Federation of India records its deep satisfaction at the 
success of the Allied arms on all fronts. In particular it views with pride the 
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splendid part played by Indian soldiers in Africa, Italy and other theatres 
of war. 

‘‘The Federation appeals to *he people of India to assoeiate themselves with 
effort till vi*t‘iiy is aita*ned. At the SAxne time it desires to impress on 
the Ceotrai and Provincial Governments the absoliife neeessity for ereatinyj the 
political and phTcliolo^ical conditions es'^ential to enable Indians to con<^ider thf 3 
war as their own and to exert their maximum iffort wi‘h a view to ensme the 
speedy victory of the AUieb.’’ 

Mr* Vinayaka Rao declared India had a lepriiiniate cause to feel proud of it 
by virtue of her contiioution to that suci'ess. The speaker reitretted that Mr. 
Churchill in his^ statement on the North Africa victory had failed to mention 
India, while refeniiij^ to the contribution of the Dominions to the victory. E\eii 
Mr* Anipry, the custoditin of Indian affairs in Parliament, could not find time to 
mention her part in tlie victory, and it had bt-en left to the Oommander-in-Chief 
of India to acknowledge this part in the Nortii African victory, 

Mr. Vinayaka Rao declared this war was India’s as xilUed victory in this war 
would mean consummation of India’s political aspirations. It was the duty of the 
Government at the Centre as well as the Provincial Governmenis to make the 
people of India feel that this war was their own. It was reujrettable that the ratio 
of Indian officers in the lutiian Army was so small as compared with British 
oiOcers. It was essential that Indians fighiini? at the front should feel that they 
were their own war, 

Lookinjr ahead to the peace at the end of the war, the speaker hoped that, 
us the Allies d’ctatfd terms to Germany and Jap in, they would not also dictate 
terms to India's representatives hut would list'm to them. 

Mr. F, K. Shastri of Bombay seconded the resolution and Mr. Shapurji 
Qazdar supported it and the refioiution was passed unanimously. 

The Political Sitnatlon 

The Rt. Hon. F. S, Srinivasa Sasfri next moved the resolution on the 
political situation in the country, 'i'he following is the text of the resolution 

**The National Liberal Federation considers that the resolution of the All- 
India Congress Committee of August, 1942, sanctioning mass civil disobedience was 
wrong and ill-conceived, and it deplores and condemns the sabotage and violence 
which took place last year. At the same time, it disapproves the policy of the 
Government of India in continuing to detain in prison without trial well known 
and popular Indian leaders and in refusing to allow any approach to be made to 
Mr. Gandhi and other Congress leaders since their incarceration. In view of the 
present political and war situation and the fact that the Congress is the largest 
political party in India, and, last but not least in the hope and belief that the 
Congress leaders will accept the wishes of millions In this country and agree to 
treat the resolution of August 1942 as a dead letter, the Federation requests the 
Government of India to release theee persons unconditionally. 

"It appeals to these leaders when released, as well as to the leaders of tlie 
Muslim League and the Hindu Mahasabha and other important political parties and 
interests, to convene a conference and to co-operate in forming National Oommsite 
Governments at the centre and in the provinces, that at the centre to be treated by 
the British Government on the same footing as the Governments of the^ Dominions, 
Such CO operation should be given without prejudice to the different viewpoints of 
the various political parties regarding the future constitution of India and with 
the earnest desire to leave any important controversial matters for decision after 
the war. The Federation is convinced that composite National Governments will 
be of great help in clear ng misunderstandings between the various parties and 
between them and the Government, in increasing mutual confidence and in bringing 
about conditions which will facilitate the inauguration of a satisfactory and work- 
able constitution for India when peace has been restored. In this connection, this 
Federation strongly stresses the continuing obligation of the British Government 
and the Government of India to take early steps to further the aspirations of the 
people and to establish National Governments at the centre and in the provinces 
notwithstanding the existence of domestic difficulties.” , , , - ^ 

Mr. Sastri declared that, in the first place, the Lib^al Federation desired that 
the Congress leaders should be released without any condition and then they should 
agree to treat the August Resolution of last year as a dead latter. He felt that 
this was not a very extreme demand as I'ongressmen them^vea should realise f^at 
thero was no more scope for their resolution and tl^ey would lose nothing in taking ^ 

40 
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tMs opportunity to let the resolution rest* In this request of the Liberal Federa- 
tion, millions of the people of India would join with them. He expressed the view 
thit the opinion, of the country as a whole was not in favour of the Auj^ust 
Resolution or what followed it ‘by way of disturbances in the conn try. In fact, 
great bodies of Indiaoh stood aloof from the resolution and all that it implied. 
Fiu fcher so far as the effe*t of the resolution was concerned, the war effort had not 
suffered ; the Government only suffered a slight _ embarrassment, it anything. This 
clearly showed that the masses India did not agree with the resolution and 
many of them would not be sorry if it were withdrawn. 

When the leaders were released, Mr. Sarfin said the next step to take would be. 
that they, in conjunction with the Muslim League, the Mahasbha and other parties, 
would convene a Oonfeience. The representatives should sit together and pool 
their wisdom and evolve plans for the immediate future. These deliberations should 
bring about what they could call a National and Composite Government both at 
the Centre and in the Provinces. 

Explaining what he meant by composite Government, Mr. Sastri said that, 
when the Provincial Governments were constituted in the immediate future, they 
should not be wholly composed of representatives of the majority party in power. 
If, for iostanee, the ingress party was in the majority in any province, the 
Oabinefc there would, of course, contain a majority of Congressmen but what he 
suggested was that it should also contain representatives of important minorities. 
In other words, he recommended a coalition government in the province. Of course 
when the provinces had such Governments in working, it would follow that such 
governments could not function unless there was a similar government at the 
Centre. Mr, Sastri said that this was a consummation which was to be devoutly wished 
for and government should cordially welcome such an understanding. For, it was 
the paramount interest of the government that in this country conditions should be 
established which would ensure the final vieioiy in this war on the side of the 
Allies. Referring to the present political impasse, Mr. Sastri said that the greatest 
complaint to-day was that the deadlock politically and otherwise seemed not to be 
resoluble, for the government put the responsibility for taking the initiative on the 
people. Government spokesmen had continually repeated that the deadlock was the 
result of discord and disagreements among the warring parties in the country, and 
therefore the government should do nothing but watch and wait until the leaders 
composed their quarrels and became friends and co-operated in establishing 
conaitions favourable to the establishment of a common government. 

Continuing, Mr. Sastri said : ‘‘I do not know how a government ruling 
over 400 million people armed to the teeth, with all arms of force and 

violence that could be imagined, how a government which had taken to itself all the 
powers possible and conceivable and rule with absolute sway, with no check what- 
ever to its authority, how a Government established in that supieme and unassail- 
able position, can tell the world and hope to be believed that it is not their function 
at all to interfere and that their duty is to watch benevolently, perhaps complacently, 
perhaps gleefully while the leaders are unable to come to a mutual understanding. 
A government of that kind repeating this absurd proposition day after day, seems 
to be condemning itself out of its own lips and I should be pitying the world if 
the world believes it I am sure that the sensible part of the world, whether .this 
^ country or outside, does not believe iV’ 

He declared that it was the business of the government to bring the people 
together, to put themselves in the confidence of all and so arrange that a united 

^constitution was possible not only for the period of the war, but for the period 

^succeeding the war. “We do not believe the government when they say that unity 
of the country is not possible, because there are disturbances and discords in the 
country. These disturbances and discords must be effaced and government must 
take its due share in this pacification to bring the parties together and go ahead, as 
^ey have done previously so many times before, in the shaping of the future 
Constitution ot India.’’ 

Mr. Sastri insisted that the Central Government, when formed, should be 
placed on a footing of absolute equality with other Dominions and Britain herself, 
in the matter of operations in this country. The Central Government should be in 
the same position as the South African Government, the New Zealand and the 
Australian Governments. **Any position inferior to them would put us in an in- 
vidious situation and disable us in future from taking our place to whicl^ we 
entitled. Any position inferior to this, we cannot with self-respect accept,” 
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OONSTITOEIOK FOB IHDIA 

Mr. Sastri conceded that any permanent constitution for India would have to 
be deferred till the end of the war when the parties could meet and discuss their 
problems and evolve a common acceptable constitution in a more harmonious 
atmosphere. He also said that such questions of the order of importance as Pakis- 
tan should be deferred till the end of the war. In this connection, he recalled the 
resolution which the Liberal Federation had adopted at the last session at Madras, 
expressing themselves cat gorically against the division of the country into Pakistan 
and Hindustan. The Liberals still stood by that resolution and they still maintai- 
ned that position. But that question and other questions of like magnitude could 
be safely postponed till the end of the war when the major and minor parties 
could meet in a peaceful atmosphere and settle their problems. Mr. fcSastri, 
concluding, said that their resolution was a very moderate demand which no one could 
possibly take exception to and he commended the resolution for their acceptance- 

The hon. Sir B* P. Bingh Poy, seconding the renolution, declared that the 
National Liberal Federation had all along dissociated itself from direct action as 
launched by the Congress, He hoped that the time was not far distant when even 
the Congress would give up the programme of direct action and revert back to the 
policy of liberalism, namely, working the constitution to the best advantage of the 
people and further advancing the political rights of the people by conventions. He 
was sure that Mahatma Gandhi would not hesitate to advise the Congress to treat 
the August resolution as a dead letter. 

Proceeding, Sir Bejoy Prasad urged the necessity for the release of the Con- 
gress leaders and asserted that the Government of India was equally responsible 
for the deadlock and hence they should also act quickly to bring about unity. He 
also stressed the need for setting up composite Governments in the various provinces. 

Prof. Aha Jani, supporting the resolution, deplored that there was at the 
present time a virtual dissociation of the people from the administration of the 
country. This was the time and immediately after the war, that long range 
policies for the welfare of not only this country but almost all countries were to m 
formulated and it was a tragedy that there was a political deadlock in India. He 
suggested the withdrawal of the August resolution by Mahatma Gandhi, and the 
release of Congress leaders and that the majority party in the country should 
undertake the formation of composite cabinets in all the provinces. Politics, he 
said, was after all a game and if one move failed, Congress leaders should not 
hesitate to change their course. It might not be possible for smaller parties and 
leaders to retrace their steps, but in the case of Mahatma Gandhi, there could be no 
difliculty in his withdrawing the resolution. 

The motion was passed unanimously. 

India’s Representation on Peace Conference 

Mr. T, Venkatarma Sastri moved the following resolution : — 

‘*The National Liberal Federation considers that India should be represented at 
the peace Conference by duly accredited Indians on the same basis as other 
Dominions and be assigned a place worthy of her culture and her championship of 
the great cause of universal peace. At such a conference, prominence should be 
given by the representatives of India to the abolition of the colour bar and the 
establishment of full political and economic equality between the peoples of the 
East and the West.” 

Mr. Sastri said that, on previous occasions, India had been represented by 
persons appointed by the Government of India for assisting the Secretary of State. 
In practice, it was the Secretary of State, who was India’s spokesman. What the 
Federation now urged was that India should have the peoples’ representatives 
appointed by a national government. 

Sardar Sodhham^ supporting the resolution, said that, if the Atlantic Charter was 
applicable to India, as it was claimed, then surely Britain had no right to appoint 
the representatives for India. Dr. P. N. Daruwala supported the motion which 
was passed. 

The Bengal Famine 

The hon* Pandit Eirdayanath Kunzru next moved the following resolution ; 

“The National Liberal Federation of India shares the universal feeling of 
horror at the tragedy that has overwhelmed Bengal and has resulted in general 
misery and starvation in that important province and deaths on a scale hitherto 
unprecedented in the recent history of famines In India. It sympathises deeply 
wim the people of Bengal and Cnssa in their suieHngs. The Federation is strongly 
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of opinion that both the Central and Provincial Governments as well as His 
Majesty's Government are largely responsible for the serious maladministration 
which has led to the calamity by lack of provision and effective planning and the 
shortage of food which should have been foreseen and prevented The Federation is 
also deeply distressed at the fact that disease has followed famine and is exacting 
an even heavier toll of life than starvation. It draws attention to the significant 
fact that in India alone of all countries at present within the British Common- 
wealth has such a tragedy taken place. 

“The Federation consideis that in order to ascertain the causes of the famine, to 
apportion responsibility and to prevent the recurrence of a similar calamity, a com- 
mission of inquiry should be appointed by the Government comprising independent 
responsible persons. It is further of the opinion that immediate measures should be 
taken to rehabilitate the stricken population and to prevent the spread of disease." 

In the course of his speech Pandit Kunzru charged the Provincial, Central 
and His Blajestys Governments with the responsibility for the famine. He was of 
the opinion that, if pinper remedial steps had been taken long before, the magnitude 
of the tragedy would have been tar less than what it had proved. Recalling his 
tour of the distressed areas, in Bengal, Pandit Kunzru gave a graphic account of 
the plight of the poor people in Bengal. 

“A government which has completely failed to discharge its elemental y duties” 
added Pandit Kunzru^ “still claims to be the gnaidian of the masses and keeps all 
powers in its hands.” He attacked the Provincial and Central Governments on 
their failure to ke^p the public for a long time informed of the leality of the Bengal 
situation. The result was that the public did not know of the coming calamity 
till October of this jear. Millions of people were living so close to or living on 
the verge of starvation. It was a major disaster, and there was a great social task 
confronting them. The general standard of living of the people had to be raised 
and he was sure only a national Government could go ahead with plans to achieve 
appreciable results, within this geneiation. He was glad that H. E. the Viceroy 
was alive to the seriousness of the present situation but he ventured to 
suggest that only a national government cculd really tackle the problem. 
Concluding, Pandit Kanzru said that a subject India and a hungry India in 
conjunction with other nations in similar position, would always be a threat to 
world peace. 

The resolution was supported by Mr. B. N> Gokhale and Dr. i?. R. Khamhatta 
and was carried. 

Food Situation in India 

Prof, if* D. Altekar moved the following resolution : 

‘’The National Liberal Federation of India regrets that the Government of 
India failed to realise in time the gravity of the food situation throughout the 
country or to check the unprecedented rise to the prices of the necessaries of life 
resulting in hardship and suffering among all classes of the population. It is 
strogly of opinion that His Majesty's Government should arrange for the import 
of foodstuffs into India as recommended by the Foodgrains Policy Committee until 
the shortage has been removed and prices have sufficiently fallen. 

“The Federation considers that the present food situation in India, as well as 
the rapid growth in population, necessitates the early introduction of improved 
methods of agriimlture, the bringing of culturable land into cultivation and the 
raising of the low standards of living among the masses. The Federation regrets 
that when belated steps were taken by the Government of India to introduce 
rationing and to encourage a proper distribution of food, these attempts were 
hamriered by the attitude adopted by some Provincial Governments. It urges the 
Government of India to enforce a policy of rationing in large towns with special 
attention to the provision of milk and milk products for mothers and children and 
to insist on an equitable distribution of food in the best interests of the masses. 
In this connection, the Federation views with concern the inadequate supply 
throughout the country not only of milk but also of other protective lood such as 
eggs, fish and vegetables. In the opinion of the Federation, the food problem in 
India must be tackled at least in urban areas in its entirety as in England and 
^t^here.” 

Criticising the food policy of the Government, Prof. J/. JD, Altekar said that 
tjie G^^wmenPs policy was doing them greater haim than all the agitations of 
the There was deep dissatisfaction and Government must take firm and 

adei^uate to feed the population and keep them content. 


i 
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Mr. (?. 0. Bhate and Mr. Qope Gurubuz supported the resolution which was 
carried unanimously. 

Mr. Casey’s Appointment 

Sir Eagkunath Panmjpye moved the foil »wing resolution : 

“The National Liberal Fedeiation of India in opposed on principle to the 
appointment to posts in India of persons, hoi»ever eminent they may be who are 
nationals of Dominons which do not place Indians and Europeans on a equal chic 
footing and for this reason disapproves the appointment of the Rt. Hon. Richard 
Casey as Governor of Bengal.” 

Speaking on the resolution, Sir Baghnnuth Paranjpye said that ‘‘this appoint- 
ment is an insult to the self-iespect of Indians, Every patriotic Indian should 
emphatically piotest against it.” He characterised it as an “injudicious apioint* 
meat” and pointed out, **in none of the Dominions, Indians ran occupy powtions 
in governmeat. And this comes at a lime when the Indian Legislature has just 
passed a piece of legislation taking cuunter-meASurefl against those Dominions that 
discriminate against Indian nationals”. t5ir Raghunath said in the Dominions 
before an incumbent was selected for a Governorship, the government of the 
province was consulted. The British Government should have seen to it that 
Indian opinion was not flouted in this matter. 

Sir Vittal Chandavarkar^ seconding the resolution asked : “Would Au'itralia 
have accepted an Indian, however eminent and capable, say, the Rt. Hon. F. S, 
Srimvasa Sastri — as the Governor-Genera! of Australia ?” “No”, continued tesir 

Vittal, “the Australians would have opposed it not on merits, but on racial 
grounds”. Sir Vittal referred to Mr. Casey’s interview published in the press and 
characterised it as “the thin end of the wedge” as Mr. Casey seemed to be looking 
forward to more such appointments of Australians. 

“An Insujlt and Humiliation to India” 

Sir Vittal continued, “It is true that Australia has sent food to India, but 
then India has sent cloth to Australia. It Is entirely a business transaction” Sir 
F. jV. Chandvarker observed that two recent appointments made by the British 
Government were a departnre from established practice. One was the appointment 
of a serving General to the Viceroyalty of India, whereas In the past it was the 
practice to appoint only outstanding men in Britain’s public life to that high post. 
The second was the appointment of an Australian to the Governorship of Bengal. 
“This appointment is an insult and humiliation to India at a time when she is 
supposed to be on the threshold of Dominion Status”. 

The resolution was passed unanimously. The House then adjourned. 

Third Day — Bombay — 31st December 1943 

S» African Pegging Act 

The twenty-fourth session of the All-India Liberal Federation concluded this 
evening after passing resolutions regaiding South African Pegging Act, post- 
war reconstruction and responsible Government in Indian States and the appoint- 
ment of an Indian Defence Member. 

Mr. Naushir Bharucha moved a resolution strongly disapproving the conti* 
nued anti-India agitation in South Africa, and in particular at the present time 
the recent “Pegging Act” which limits still further the already restricted rights 
of acquisition by t-^outh African Indians of immovable property.” The reolution 
termed the “Pegging Act” a breach ot the spirit of the Cape Town Agreement of 
1927 and declared such legislation “is particularly deplorable at a time when 
Indians are fighting for the freedom of all the peoples of the world from in- 
justice and oppression.” While opining that there would be no real solution of 
the problem ox discrimination against Indian Nationals in South Africa or other 
British Dominions till India was a Self-Governing country, the resolution ofiered 
the Liberal Federation’s full support to the Government of India in “any retalia- 
tory measures which they may think fit to adopt against the Union of South 
Africa or other Governments which do not accord full civic rights to Indian 
colonsists.’* Mr. Bharucha said that Indians mustSde^end on their own strength to pro- 
tect their interests and not look to outsiders for it, In the meantime, Indians 
here must take every practicable measure to see that their self-r^peet was not 
sullied. Sardar P. S. SodhbanB seconded the resolution and Major S, A, Paymaster 
supported it 

Post-War Beeonstmetioii 

The Federation next adopted a lengthy resolution on post-war reconstruction. 
The resolution referring to the Ckimmittees appointed by the Government of 
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India and certain Provincial Governments for the purpose, emphasised that the 
main functions of such Committees would be to lay the foundations of a well- 
planned economy which would increase the cultivation of productive crops, im- 
prove agricultural methods, expand rural reconstruction and liquidate illiteracy. 
Amoiig other essential requirements, the resolution continued, are the improve- 
ment and extension of communications and works of irrigation, the creation of 
an Indian mercantile marine, increased medical aid, the establishment of better 
health conditions, the provision of social services such as insurance against sick- 
ness and unemployment, and a general impiovement in the standard of living. 

The resolution further urged the Government to have a settled policy to 
assist in the establishment of new industries and in the development of the 
natural resources of the country ; and pointed out the necessity, after the war, of 
the protection of nascent industries against foreign competition. 

The Federation gave its general support to the scheme adumbrated by the 
Educational Adviser to the Government of India for a national system, and to 
the Committee appointed to frame proposals for the improvement of health 
conditions in India, but trusted that a reasonable time limit will be prescribed for 
the execution of their recommendations and that the very large sums of money 
would be forthcoming. 

8i7' Vtttal Chandvarkar, moving the resolntion, pointed out that India had 
no real control over her fiscal policy. If the Government wanted satisfactory 
work to be done in the direction, they should appoint a whole-time member 
with a separate independent department for post-war reconstruction. 

Sir Vittal said that since the resignation of Mr. Aney, Mr. AT. B, Sirkar 
and 8%r Homi Mody from the Viceroy’s Executive Council, all sense of joint 
responsibility had disappeared from that body, and its members at present were 
nothing more than heads of departments. 

Rao Bahadur 8ahasrahudhe, seconding the resolution, stressid the require- 
ments oi the rural areas and the vill iges. The resolution was passed. 

Responsible Govt in Indian States 

Resolutions were also passed calling on the rulers of Indian States to de- 
clare as their policy the preparation of their people for full responsible Govern- 
ment, deploring the abolition of paid A. R. F. personnel and urging the appoint- 
ment of an Indian Defence Member and the Indianisation of all grades of the 
Army, Navy and the^Air Force. 

The resolution on the States urged that, in view of the close ties existing 
between the people of Indian States and the people of British India and the 
impossibility of the former remaining unaffected by political progress in British 
India, the rulers of Indian States should declare as their policy the preparation 
of their people as rapidly as possible for full responsible Government. This should 
be carried oat by extended facilities lor mass education, extension of local Self- 
Government, the creation or enlargement of state assemblies and other representa- 
tive institutions vested with responsibility as well as power. The resolution, at 
the same time, hoped that the subjects of the States would report only to con- 
stitutional methods for securing reforms and the redress of their grievances and 
assured them of the full support of the Federation. 

Deploring the partial abolition of the paid A. R. P. staff, the Federation 
expressed the opinion that as the war with Japan was yet in its initial stages and 
enemy seacraft and aircraft could approach coastal towns and cities, the provision 
of a reasonably sufficient paid A. R, P. organisation would contribute to the 
maintenance of public morale in such areas. The Federation called upon the 
people, regardless of their political convictions, to co-operate in civil defence 
measures. The Federation in the third resolution urged that the defence forces of 
India should be organised on a fully national basis and urged that the large 
number of Indian Commissioned Officers already in the Defence Forces who had 
acquired valuable experience should be fully utilised to bring about complete Jndia- 
niss^on at an early date. The resolution added that the commissioned officers 
should not be demobilised J after the war merely in order to restore the 
pre-war proportion between Indian and British officers. No non-Indian officer, it 
should be appointed to any post so long as a suitable Indian officer was 
ava&bte. It also urged that the army should be recruited from all provinces and 
classes to a much greater extent than at present. 

Sir Maghunath Paranjpye, who moved the resolution, declared that the 
defence of the country should really be at the forefront of all their post-war 
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Dr: G, S* Mahajani, speaking from experience as a member of the Interview 
Board for Recruitment to the Defence Forces, said that only about twenty-five per 
cent of the candidates who appeared before the Board were selected. He was 
convinced that ihis lai^e amount of rejection was due not to any inferiority of our 
young men but ti the fact tiiat a right type of material was not forthcoming 
for recruitment. This hebPatun on the part of the right type of young men to 
join the army was due partially to the uncertainty about their future after the 
war and partly to the creel ot non-violence as preached by some. He a^-ked the 
Government to give proper assurances to the young men of the country that they 
would be absorbed in other fields of employment and also by the creation of a 
standing army after the war. 

All the three resolutions were passed unanimously. 

After the election of new office-bearers for the coming year, the Federation 
accepted the invitation of Sardar Sodhhans to hold the next session of the 
Federation in Lahore. 


The A. 1. News-Paper Editors’ Conference 

Standing Committee — Bombay — 14th. & 1 5th. July 1943 

Growing Rigours of Censorship 

Addressing the members of the Standing Committee of the All-India News- 
paper Editois’ Conference, held on Bombay on the 14th. July li»43, Sir Sultan 
Ahmedf Information Member, stated that he wished to see this country mainrain a 
free Press even in war time, He added that while he would be a watchful 
advocate of its privileges, he expected the Editors to be equally watchful in 
discharging their duties. 

Mr. K. Srinivasan, President of the Conference, replying, said that he could 
not endorse the claim advanced by Sir Sultan Ahmed that the Press in India was 
as free from restrictions as the Press of any county could be in times of war. 
He criticised the censorship methods followed in India and said that the picture 
of the existence of a free Press in India had been a long-standing plank in the 
propaganda campaign of the officials and reached its climax whtn a party o! 
Turkish journalists, after a conducted tour began to write articles telling the world 
of the paradise Indians lived in. 'The model which Indian Editors set before 
themselves was not, he said, the Turkish Press, but the British and American Press. 

Sir Sultan Ahmed’s Address 

Addressing the session, Sir Sultan Ahmed said ; 

Let me first say how gladly I accepted your invitation to attend this meeting 
of the AU-india Newspapers Editors^ Conference and how much 1 value this 
opportunity of meeting you all. When I met you, gentlemen of the Press, in 
Delhi early in May, Just after I had. taken over charge of the Department of 
Information and Broadcasting, I asked for your co-operation and goodwill. I take 
the fact that you have invited me here to-day as a sign on your part that your 
co-operation and goodwill is extended to me. I also said, at the same time, that 
you could rely on having from me every help that 1 could render you in the 
discharge of your legitimate functions. I am here to-day to show that on my part 
I am ready to be as good as my word. 

Proposal for a Publicity Advisory Committee 

You will first of all want to hea^ what I have been able to do so far to 
implement my undertaking to bring the Press in India into closet touch with the 
work of my Department, First, I am setting up a Publicity Advisory Committee, 
which will meet every six months to discuss generally matters affecting the work 
of the Department. Its nucleus is the members of the Standing Committee of the 
Central Legislature for the Department, and I am inviting other gentlemen to Join 
us, so as to secure a body as representative as possible of both British India and 
tihe Indian States. 

I am hoping also to get the help of prominent Ekiltors and have issued in- 
vitations to your Chairman and some other editors and hope also to secure the 
services of two representatives of the Indian langnage press* I am also form! ng a 
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committee to be koown as the Press Correspondents’ Advisory Committee, which 
will, I hope, provide a forum in which matters, within the responsibility of my 
Department, which ajffect correspondents in their daily work, can be discussed. 
This Committee will meet once a month. 

Most of my time since I took over charge of the Department has been spent 
in making myself acquainted with what is being done in it. My investigations 
have convinced me of one thing : whatever our shortcomings may be— and there 
are, no doubt plenty of them,— there is nothing radically wrong either with the 
work of the Department as a whole or with the spirit which animates its officers, 
The thing which has struck me most is the extraordinary variety of the activities 
of the Department in its various branches. The more I study these activities the 
more I am surprised, not that mistakes have been made, but that they have not 
been far more frequent : not that I receive criticism, and I have received plenty, 
but that the criticisms have not been more numerous and more serious. During 
the past years, it has been the policy of tbe Department never to turn down a 
suggebtion for a new activity and never to refuse to undertake a job which it has 
been asked to do. I do not think that the Department of Information and 
Broadcasting should follow any other policy, the result, in our case, has been that 
the volume and complexity of the work ha^ expanded until a state has been 
reached when there are no longer a sufficient number of hours in the day for the 
superior staff of the Department to supervise, direct and co ordinate the existing 
work and, at the same time, to think and plan for the future. I hive found, 
therefore, that my first business was to set about changing this and in my proposals 
1 have the wholehearted support of the officers in the Department. I need not 
trouble you with the details of what we propose, but the general result of tlie 
reorganisation which is now in progress will be to relieve my senior officers, whose 
main business should be planning and co-ordination, of most of the routine busi- 
ness of administration, finance, staff and the rest. As soon as these arrangements 
are completed or earlier, if possible, I propose to undertake a survey of the work 
and organisation of each branch of the Department and to satisfy myself whether 
any changes are necessary in order to enable the work to be carried out efficiently 
and speedily. 

Further details of cbanges (improvements, I hope), will no doubt be in due 
course extracted from us by your enterprising correspondents. You would not, 

I know, wish me to anticipate their discoveries. 

Aim of Govt. Propaganda 

Now I should like to say a few words about Propaganda. Propaganda is a 
subject on which there are any number of opinions, but few experts— and even 
those experts are not necessarily known to the general public. They are not born, 
they are made. They are made by experience and experiment, and experience and 
experiment determine whether they are fit for their jobs. Dr. Goebbeh has many 
advantages in a country where opinion is as strictly controlled as tyranny can 
effect, and where the headman’s axe awaits those who are detected in the crime of 
listening-in to the outside world. But Dr. Goebbels has no monopoly of brains. 
We can beat him in this country. In many respects we have already checked, 
countered and foiled him and his fdlows. If we are as determined on truth and 
freedom as he is on untruths and domination, we have already the material for 
beating him utterly. But if we adopt his mental attitude we shall fail, and we 
shall deserve to fail. 

If there are many opinions on propaganda, it follows that any Government 
body responsible for propaganda becomes the target for many sorts of criticism. I 
welcome it. A not inconsiderable part of our work is concerned with the assessment 
and analysis of public reactions, and criticism should be helpful and not merely the 
result of chagrin, if some individual’s views fail to find expression in our propa- 
ganda. 1 should like to point out two cardinal errors into which critics often 
unthinkingly fall. The first and, perhaps, the commonest error lies in supposing 
that because the methods and operation of propaganda may not be generally 
discernible, propaganda is not being carried on. When I hear people say, as 1 
sometimes do, that we are doing no propaganda, I take that as an eloquent tribute 
to the propaganda that we are doing, for it means that indirect methods ate effec- 
tive. Of all^ departments of Government, almost the only one that does not seek 
publicity for itself is the department which is concerned with publicity. Indeed, the 
elements of the Department of Information and Broadcasting had been working 
sinee^ tb® ot the war two years before the Department was formed— 

worMng muiigh the most ififficult years that propaganda has been called upon to 
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face, quietly and without fuss and almost entirely without money. The founjJationa 
that were laid then were good foundations, and they included tisc devitiiog of 
methods of counter-propaganda in which U would be prt*vcd tha‘ India gave the 
lead to other eountrie«». Even quite recently reports on certain of onr n.eiknil^ have 
been made to Washington to serve as models for the tackling of similar ]>roi>lems. 
But these are not things that we pablis'h in the newspapers and prticlniu fr)m the 
housetops. If we fell into that temptation our reputation mi^ht be temporarily 
enhanced but our work would be permanently impaired. 

The second error is concerned with misapprehensions as to the purpose of pro- 
paganda. To compare the propaganda being done in this country with that re- 
aching India from abroad vta the enemy radio is interesting, but may be mis- 
leading ; It is like comparing the performance of a fighter aircraft with that of a 
bomber. In defending ourselves, we do not necessarily use the same methods as the 
attacker. And there is a clear distinction— one of the few really clear distin^'tions 
in this complicated field — between the aggressive propaganda which we address to 
the enemy ^ hims* If wherever we can get at him, and the propaganda, miHcalled 
defensive, with which we seek to maintain the morale of our own people through 
good times and bad. To make this distinction and also to take m»o acfount, as 
we have to, the many ditferences of iitterests and grades of leceptiveness in this 
great countiy of ours does not mean that we intend to follow, or iiave ever followed 
the totalitarian theories of our enemies : it does not mean that we iiiteinl to imitate, 
or have ever imitated, their practice of pursuing mutually conti adielory hues f*»r 
diffeient audiences, of saying anything— false, halt-true, or even nccawnally true — 
for the same of the immediate effect These methods are not only im moral, 'ihey 
are, in the long run, ineffective— as we see now when so many of the tnemy’s lies 
are recoiling on ins own head, with some assistance from oursthm Propaganda 
should never have recourse to distortions of the Uuth. 'i’hat was one of the three 
primary principles of those British propagandists who, at Crewe House in the last 
war, began the work whose eficctiveneas the Germans themselves have admitted. It 
is one of our principles also. We can do no less having in mind the things for 
which we are fighting. 

The technical problems o! getting the truth home to 390 million people are 
very much greater than the technical problems of inventing and disseminating 
appropriate falsehoods. The domestic propaganda of the Germans and the Japanese 
has— in theory at any rate — closed fields of operation, vast areas in which no other 
word is permitted to be spoken. In India we are in open competition with the 
enemy to wliose broadcasts the private citizen is free to listen— and must remain 
so. We are in with the rumour-monger, innocent or malicious. Theie is an inde- 
pendent; cinema industry and a Press at any rate as free from lestnctions us the 
Press of any country can be in time of war. My Department is concerned to 
protect these privileges even though, in the totalitarain view, they may sometimes 
be regarded as iiampenng the prosecution of the war. We are concerned to protect 
them just because we are interested in truth, because it is truth for which we are 
working and* fighting. 

“No Slackbniho of Effoet” 

In the present state of the war, when the tide is fast turning in our favour 
and the enemy no longer has victories of which to boast, it may be argued that 
truth is having an easier time. We cannot say how long this period will last, but 
what we can say is, that through all the dark days, and they have been many and 
terrible, our propaganda based itself irpon the truth, however, unpalatable. Ihe 
belief that this country can face the truth has been vindicated, and that belief 
will continue to condition our work. It stands to reason that military setbacks 
make that work more diflSicuU and military successes make it easier. But even in 
times of success there lurks a danger of which we have to beware. The fear of 
defeat we have, in large measure, been able to overcome. But there is such a 
thing as the fear of victory— the slackening of effort on the crest of the hill because 
men suddenly wonder what lies over the horizon. Our theme, simply stated, are 
these ; that this war must be won : that, given sustained and unfiinebing effort 
it will be won ; and finally, and perhaps most important, “that it is worth winning, 
•Ihati gentlemen, is what I stand for, that victory over the Axis Powers must be 
won, that it will be won if we do not slacken and that it is worth winning for 
India. And it is here that I want your help, indeed, 1 claim a right to your help, 
as good citizens. That this war is worth winning for India seems to me 
commonsense ; for which of the blessings that we already have would survive an 
Axis victory, and which of the greater blessings which we confidently expect to 

4X 
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yrould not be buried far beyond our reach by the defeat of the United Nations ? 
Consider President Eoosevelfs Four Freedoms— freedom from want and from fear, 
freedom of relij^iun and of speech, 1 grant these do not constitute any immediate 
political advance or a change in the present form of Government. But they aie 
the bases of any form of stable government. Our endeavour should be to preserve 
the Four Freedoms m the strain and stress of total war. The only workable foim 
of freedom is disinterested freedom which relates passion to necessity— the passion 
for freedom to the compelling necessity of the moment. If you and I achieve this, 
we shall have succeeded in harmonising the national urge with the 8wift-flo\\ing 
current of the woild outside. We ar6 the link between the past and the future. 
Let UB bequeath as richly os we have inherited. Let it not be said by posteiity 
when they look back on these troublous times that we had to be drugged into 
unconsciousness in order that we might live to breathe the air of freedom. 

Role of the Press 

These are not platitudes, gentlemen, but hard facts, not always remembered 
even by ihe Fouith Estate, Your great concern is to preserve the Freedom of the 
Press. I believe you have it now : at least my own observation of what is written 
in the newspapers does not make me believe that whatever temporary handicaps 
tile hard necessity of war may have imposed on your liberty, weigh very heavily on 
you. I am one with you in wishing to see this country maintain a free Press 
even in war-time. But if I am to help you, you must help me. Liberty for the 
Press, like liberty for anyone else, carries its duties as well as its privileges. I 
undertake to be a watchful advocate of your privileges. Do you be equally watchful 
in discharging your duties. ? If this is undeistood you and I will get on famously. 

If I have reminded you of the duties of the Press, believe me I have done so 
in the friendliest spirit and it is mainly because I dread any slackening in the 
will to win. Here are hard times ahead of us before our country is finally freed 
from the threat of attack, before China is liberated, before the Japanese are driven 
back to their own island. In this task the soldiers of India will play a prominent 
part. We civilians can play our part also by strengthening the determination of 
the country, so that the spirit of the soldiers may remain indomitable and the 
courage of the i>eople at home undimiuished. Here is a great task awaiting you, 
when you could influence public opinion in a moment of grave crisis. Confidence 
and stead-fastness are with di£^culty sustained on an empty stomach and there are 
many people in India to-day who cannot get enough of the necessities of life and 
have to pay a wicked price for what little they can get. I can assure you that my 
colleague in the Government of India fully realise the seriousness of the situation. 
We have not yot sueceded in solving the problem of maldistribution here, of real 
shortage there, of inflated prices everywhere. Mistakes have been made, as you, 
gentlemen, have not been slow to point out. It is your duty to criticise but have 
you no other duty ? 1 think you have. The most perfect arrangements by the 
most i^rfect of governments will not succeed in bringing sufficient food to everyone 
at a fair price as long as hoarding, profiteering and black markets are rampant. 
These practices are anti-social ; they amount to war by a section of the community 
on the community as a whole. In other countries they have been killed by public 
opinion, by co operation of the citizens and the Press with the Government. Here 
is your chance, as 1 have said, to show your patriotism and to demonstrate the 
influence of the Press. I believe that in a month you could, if every paper in India 
took up ihe crusade, make hoarders, profiteers and operators in the black market 
so detested by their fellows that they would cease their evil ways. My Department 
will do i's best, but I believe that it is in the Press that the citizens of this country, 
who are in distress, can find their most effective champion. Will you cry out day 
by day against those practices until you have eradicated them ? Believe me, you 
will never have a better opportunity of earning the gratitude of your countrymen. 
1 cannot think that you will refuse,” 

Hr. K. Siinivasan's Reply 

Mr. AT, BHnivasan^ Chairman of the Standing Committee of the All-India 
Hews-d aper Editors’ Conference, replying to Sir Sultan Ahmed^ said : — 

“On behalf of the All-India News-paper Editors’ Conference, let me extend 
a cordial welcome to you to this meeting of the Standing Committee of Editors 
and express our appreciation of your desire to speak to us on the work connected 
with the Department of Intormatiou and Broadcasting. This department, much to 
the regret of everybody^ has been functioning, ever since the lamented death of Sir 
Akhar without a bead ; of course leaving out account the few days Sir 
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C, P. Eamaswami Aiyar was in charge. I am recalling this fact just to rrmind 
ourselves that this portfolio, which is always lookt*d upon as of vita! importance in 
all well-ordered countries in times of war, came into being quite a long time after 
the war had begun, and farther had the misfortune to be left to drift without the 
steering gear. 'Jbe supervii*ion and the working of the Department, as we all know, 
came to be placed under the all-pervading Home Department, the natural legatee of 
all residuary responsibility — with what result we are all familiar with. 

Steingent cbnsoeship of a Political Xatcee 

“The function of the Department of Information and Bioadi*asting were rapidly 
converted into a propaganda machine for launching a campaign of misie}>re‘4eiitation 
of India’s leaders in Allied countries and stringent censorship was imj ostd on alU 
news of a political nature. I'he latest act in the series is the ceiiBOr»hip 
imposed on the writings of Mr. Louis Fischer^ May I ask ISir Sultan Aluned wha 
assurance he will give us so that we may pursue our work as editors undisturbed 
by such irritating orders and instructionn? We hope Sir Sultan will not tell us 
that it is somebody else's re‘«ponf»ibility and that be should not be exi>ected to 
stand surety for another department. Diflferent spheres of responsibility were 
created for efficiency : but it appears as though they are now intended to be 
put forward as excuses for a policy of do-nothing 1 A blatant instance, of Kcent 
occurrence, is the manner in which the Department of Information and Broad- 
casting dealt with the question of celebrating the Tunisiiu victory. Editors of 
newspapers were asked to issue a special supplement featuring the biiecess of the 
Allies in Tunisia, and when we inquired of the Chief Press Adviser whether he 
would get the necessary permission fiom the allied department of Civil Supplies 
for the issue of necessary permits to use newsprint for that purpose, the request 
was turned down : but, what is more, we were asked to take a day off by declaiing 
a holiday and thus utilise that day’s paper supply for the supplement I You can 
not expect co-operation from us on these terms. 

Peoposal foe Advisoey Board not attractive 

“Sir Sultan has given us to-day a picture, in faint : one though it be, of what 
his plans are. 1 must be frank enough to say that the Publicity Advisory Board 
which is to be set up shortly does not appear to be attractive to us and I would 
request Sir Sultan to leave editors out of it altogether. The Standing Committee 
of the Editors meets at least four times a year, and I shall Invite Sir Sultan to 
attend its sittings, and exchange views with us whenever he considers it necessary. 
As he knows, it is a responsible and representative body and I am sure he will 
find it of greater advantage to contact editors here, rather than the mixed gathering 
of all talents which is to meet once in six months 

‘ You have made a passing reference to what you have described as an inde- 
pendent cinema industry and a free Press in India. You have claimed that the 
Indian Press is as free from restrictions as the 1 teas of any country can be in 
times of war. I am sure, you do not expect ns here to endorse that view. This 
picture of the existence of a free press in India has been a long-standing plank in 
the propaganda campaign of the officials In India and reached its climax when a 
party of Turkish journalists, after a conducted tour in India, began to write a 
series of articles telling the world what a paradise we live in It is necessary to 
remind these friends that the model we have set before us is not the Turkish Press, 
but the British and American Press who know of no restrictions except those 
imposed for security reasons. . 

“As regards the Cinema industry in India, from my knowledge of the condi- 
tions obtaining in the South, the film Indusiiy is passing through a crisis owing 
to the unjustifiably drastic cut imposed on the length of the films, and it is to be 
hoped that the recent visit of Mr. Thapar to Madras will result in bringing 
relief to the film producers in South India* 

Growing Ebbteiotions on the Press 

“j&tV Sultan has put in a strong plea for the dissemination of truth as the 
supreme aim for which Allies are fighting the war, and condemned with un- 
mistakable emphasis the practice of pursuing contradictory lines for different 
audiences. I would suggest to him to study the records of his own department, 
particularly during tHe last twelve months and see for himself tlie protests which 
have b^n made by Special Correspondents in Belhi and the Editors’ Standing 
Committee against the increasing rigours of censorship of both incoming ana 
outgoing messages^ With Six Sultan’s dictum that propaganda should uevar 
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lave recourse to distortions of the truth, we, in the Standing Committee, have no 
lesiti^tion in associating ourselveB, 

In conclusion let me say this— It has been recognised in all quarters that 
he Press in India has shown remaikable restraint during tl^ese difficult years of 
var and internal strife. So long as the department of which Sir Sultan has 
•ecently assumed charge will strive to put into practice the high principles to 
yhich he has given expression, be may be sure of our unstinted and helpful co- 
iperation and support and thereby fulfil our responsibilities to the public.” 

Resolutions— 2nd. Day— Bombay— 15th. July 1943 

Advertisements in the Press 

The Standing Committe of the All India Newspaper Editors’ Conference ad- 
ourned sine die at 6 p.m. to-day after concluding two-day session. 

At the sitting after lunch, the Standing Committee discussed the reference to 
t from the Central Press Advisory Committee regarding the Hindustan Times, 
he revision of the Bombay Agreement, and the Publicity Advisory Board planned 
)y the Member for Information and Broadcasting on all of which unanimous 
’esolutions were adopted. 

The Standing Committee also adopted the following resolutions : 

”1. This Committee notes the growing feeling among sections of the public 
igainst the tendency in some newspapers to publish a class of advertisement which 
E)order on the obscene and offend against public decency and morals on subjects 
such as sex, birtfa^ooiitiol, female disorders, etc,, and is of the opinion that the 
majority ot advertisements of this class appearing in both English and Indian 
languttge newpapers should be entirely eliminated and the language in the case 
of the others oveihauled. The Committee, therefore, advises the Pi ess of this 
country to eliminate all such advertisements or alter the language where neces- 
sary in the interests of the public good, 

“The Standing Committee further appoints a Committee composed of the 
President, Mr. F. W, Bustin aud Mr. 8yed Mahamad fiom whom newspapers in 
doub< regarding particular advertisements may seek guidance. 

“2, In view of the fact that the publication of cartoons is coming incres- 
ingly into vogue, the Committee is concerned to point out that it is in the inter- 
ests of the Press to maintain high standards and to avoid cartoons and caricatures 
likely to lower the prestige of the Press. 

“3. The Standing Committee congratulates Mr. Amritlal D. 8heth, editor of 
Janmabhoomt on his successful appeal to the High Court against the order of 
the Bombay Government forfeiting the security of the Janmahhoomi for publishing 
Dr. Shyama Prasad MuJeerjee^s letter of resignation. 

In the two vacancies on the Standing (Simmittee the following were elected s 
Messm. Bam Gopal Makeswaria of Navabharat and Baldev Has of Sansar, 

The Committee adjourned after passing a vote of thanks to the President and 
the Committee of the Indian Merchants’ Chamber for their kind hospitality. 

Sir Sultan Ahmed’s Assurance 

Sir Sultan Ahmed, addressing the Standing Committee for a second time, 
after the President had replied to his address, said : *T assure you when I leave 
this room, I walk out a wiser man. It is always a privilege to be with editors— 
editors who have got experience, who have got knowledge of the country, who 
know the reactions of the people towards matters in ‘which Government may be 
interested. I am, however, disappointed that Mr. Srinivasan has asked me to 
leave editors out of tlie Publicity Advisory Board. I regret I cannot comply 
with this request, I must insist on their co-operation. I am glad to say that 
the first editor, who responded to my invitation and accepted it is Mr. Srinivasan 
(cheers). I have said and I maintain that the restrictions on the Press here 
are not greater than, indeed in my opinion, much less, in some countries, at any 
rate during times of war. I can however give you this assurance that 1 will 
zealously guard your interests because your interests are mine* 

Continuing, Sir Sulian Ahmed said that his idea was mainly to bring the 
Press closer to the Government of India. “If there are differences may be ours, 
may be yours, these differences should be resolved. While 1 admit you are 
reasonable, you will also give me dJtedit for being reasonable. Tou have said that 
you are in agreement with restrictions imposed for security reasons. If you admit 
that, I assure you, you and I are in full agreement.” 
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Standing Committee — New Delhi — 6th. November 1943 

Protest agaikst order on “Hitavada” 

The Standinsr Committer of tlic All- India Newspaper Editors’ Cooferenee, 
held in Hew Delhi on the (>tb. November 1043, panscd the following resolutions : 

“Ihe Standing Comnuttee of the AlMiidia Newsxmper Editors’ Conference 
records its emphatic pioics" ap tins! the action of the Central Fiovincea Govern- 
ment in demanding from the Editor of the IJitatada the source of his information 
in regard to the pnblication of thk Onief Becritary to the Brnj^ial Government as 
an unwarranted inteiftrence with the well-established convention governing tlse 
relations between an editor and his correspondents. 

“The Standing Comniittfe notes with satisfaction that in their communique 
issued on October 24, 1913 the Government of India recognise the convention 
that the relations between an editor and his correspondents are conddeutial, but 
regret that they aie prepared to < oneede it only to the extent that ‘^in all ordinary 
circumstances this convention honoured by tune and usage” should not be disturbed. 
The Standing Committee further objects to the use of the Defence of India Buies 
to compel an editor to dihclose the source of his information and requests the 
Government to withdraw the older against the editor of the Hitavada^ 

“The Standing Committee congiatnlatea Mr. A. D. Mani on the courage with 
which he has vindicated the highcbt tradiiion of the profession.” 

The above resolution was movtd by Sir Francis Lorn, seconded by Mr. JSrelvi 
and supported by Mr. Jan Stephens* 

Moved by Mr. S* Breln, heconded by Mr. Siddiqul and supported by Mr. 
the following resohu urn was pa>*sed : 

*lhe Standing Comniittfe takes exception to the action of the Bihar Govern- 
ment in demanding fiom ceilain PaUia newspapers the source of information of 
report about the poseibiliry of the transfer of the present Chief Secretary, Bihar 
Government, to the Boaid of Revenue.” 

Protest Against order on Sind Paper 

On the motion of 3ilr. Deradas Gandht, supported by Mr. B* Shiva Eao, the 
following resolution was passed : 

“The Standing Committee of the All-India Newspaper Editors’ Conference feel 
that the oidor served under the Indian Press Emergency powers demanding security 
from the Sind Obsericr by ignoring the unanimous recommendation of the ]^o?in- 
cial Advisory Committee violates the assurance given by the Government of India 
that reasonable and legitimate editorial comment could not be actionable and is of 
the opinion that the action of the Hind Government, apart fiom being unjustified 
on merits, was opposed to the spirit of the agreement between the Government of 
India and the Kditovs’ Conference. Ihe Standing Committee of the A. I. H. E. 0. 
therefore request the Goveiunicnt of India to draw the attention of the Sind Gov- 
ernment to the understanding governing editorial comment and to request them to 
withdraw the order against the Sind Observer 


The Chamber of Prince 

Nineteenth Session ' New Delhi — 14th. October 1943 

H. B. The Viceroy’s Address 

Over seventy Rulers of Htatea and their heirs-apparent were present in their 
full traditional regalia when H* E, the Viceroi/ inaugurated the nineteenth session 
of the Chamber of Princes at New Delhi on the 14th. October 1943. The following 
is the text, of the "Viceroy’s speech 

“Your Highnesses, 

“I am very glad to meet Your Highnesses again, and to have this opportunity 
before I lay down my present ofSce of saying these words of farewell to you. I 
realise only too well how great the inconveniece is which many of Your Highnesses 
hove suffered in visiting Delhi in the present difllooUies of accommodation and 
transport, and I am the more grateful to you all for your presence, in numhece 
unprecedented since the inauguration of the Chamber, here to«day* 
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**Tbis, the 19th meeting of the Chamber of Princes, since its inauguration in 
1921, is the last of six such meetings over which I have had the honour of presi- 
ding and, owing to vaiious difficulties which prevented our assembling as usual in 
March, has had to be postponed up to the very verge of my departure from India. 
But I am gkd to think that since we last met, the face of the war has changed 
in a manner that even the most optimistic of us could hardly have hoped for, 
Uo-day we can look bach on the great and splendid achievements of the fighting 
forces in every theatre of war through the months that have passed since we last 
came together. The great changes that have taken place, the outstanding victories 
of the Allied arms, have brought us very perceptibly nearer to the goal we are all 
80 anxious to reach. And they have brought us perceptibly nearer, too, to the point 
at which the investigation and the solution of post-war problems is a matter of 
immediate and imperative necessity. 

“Let me fiist pay tribute to the memory of those who are no longer with us. 
Since our last meeting six members of the Chamber have passed away — ^Their 
Highnesses of Bikaner, Jhalawar, Ajaigarah and Jhabua, the Eaja of Khilchipur and 
the Eaja of Kiinmdwad (Junior) who was a representative member. His High- 
ness the Chancellor will be voicing our tribute to these departed Princes. I will 
only add to what I have already said this morning about His Highness of Bikaner, 
a special word of deep regret at the untimely demise of Highness of Jhalawar, a 
Prince of exceptional promise selflessly devoted to the discharge of his high res- 
ponsibilities. Barely, if ever, did he fail to attend the meetings of this Chamber, 
and his absence to-day leaves a gap which we all deplore and I have just heard 
with very great regret of the death of His Highness the Maharaja of Cochin 
whose State 1 had the pleasure of visiting less than two months ago and who had 
done so much in the short period of his Eule for the good of his people. 

‘*To those who have succeeded to ruleiship and membership of this Chamber, 
I offer a mostcoidial welcome. To His Highness of Bikaner we confidently look 
to carry on the great services rendered to the Order of Princes by his illustrious 
father. It is a iileasure, too, to see here to-day for the fiist time the Maharaja 
Scindia of Gwalior and Their Highnesses of Dhrangadhara, Manipur and Jhabua, 
also the Rajas of Baghat and Kurundwad (Senior) and the Bao of Jigni who have 
been elected as representative members since our last meeting. Nor must I omit 
to mention the recent admission to membership of the Baja of Shahpura, the 
Nawab of Kurwai and the Eajas of Talcher, Kalsia and Phaltan, four of whom we 
are glad to welcome in person to-day. 

“I have spoken already of the magnificent progress that has been made in 
every theatre of the war by the Allied arms, progress so profoundly encouraging 
to all of us who have been through the dark days through which we have lived 
since the beginning of the war. Much still lies before us. It will be a mistake to 
underestimate the strength and the determination of the forces ' that are opposed to 
us. We may yet have many anxious months before victory is achieved. But it is 
a happiness to me before I leave India to be able to feel that circumstances have 
HO amply justified the guarded optimism which I permitted myself in ray previous 
address to this Chamber. And it is a happiness to me, too, to be able with pride 
and gratitude for the last time to review the services which have been rendered by 
the Princes of India in this titanic struggle. 

Wae Efeoet 

‘‘Naturally, my thoughts turn first to the sphere of active operations and I 
would at the outset warmly thank and congratulate those of Your Highnesses who 
have been able to hearten and encourage the troops by personal visits to the various 
fronts. 1 would wish, too, to pay a special tribute to the invaluable assistance in 
the. war effort that has been given by His Highness the Ofaaneellor. Not only has 
His Hi^hess rendered service of real value as one of the representatives of India 
at the War Cabinet, He has taken advantage of his absence from India to perform 
sterling service as one of the spokesmen of this great country overseas. And he has 
spared no pains to acquaint himself in the fullest detail with the organisation of 
war effort in the United Kingdom. I hope that in the course of this session, we 
shall hear from his Highness himself some account of his experiences. But. for 
myself, 1 would like to add my testimony to the value of his contribution, the 
importance of the contacts he has made, the encouragement that his visit has given 
to the tioops and to the munition woikers that he has visited. 

“Ti.e Indian States forces have taken full advantage of the opportunities that 
have come to them to win fresh distinction on the battlefield. Comparisons are 
jrash. And such distinction is of course largely dependent upon opportunity. But 
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I would mention the Kalian t record of the Kashmir Mountain Battery, the First 
Patiala Infantry the Jind Infantry, the Jodhpur fcJarder Infantry, two Jaipur 
Battalions, the Tripura kifles and the Teliri-Uarhwal and Malerkotia Sappers and 
Miners, Nor should I fail to record my gratitude for the manner in whieh the 
States as a whole have adopted the scheme devised to raise the standard of elhidency 
among the higher ranks of their forces. I realise and appreciate the difficulties 
that may on occasion confront Your Highnesses in these and other connected matters. 
But I know too that you on your part will recognise that the first duty of the 
Military 4idviser-in-Chifef is to devise schemes to rectify such defi,jiencies as come 
to notice under the stress and strain of war, A new scheme for the exchange of 
officers, and another for providing advanced training for States units will, I under- 
stand, shortly be put forward, I am convinced that Your Highnesses will continue 
to view such proposals with sympathy and realism, and that I and my fauccessor 
can look for your full co operation over them. 

“Nor has the active aid of the States in the actual war zones been confined to 
combatant units. Invaluable assistance, at a time of very real and pressing need, 
has been lent by the Indian States in providing labour units for the construction 
of roads and aerodromes. Our gratitude is due in very special measure to the 
great States of the south, whose contributions, in this sphere have been, and 
continue to be, outstanding. Fiom Travancore and Cochin, over 700,000 men have 
travelled north to carve out roads to be traversed by the fighting soldiers, and in 
doing so to face the perils of disease. Those who have laid down their lives side 
by side with the fighting man in the fever infested belts in which so much has bad 
to be done, have sacrificed themselves as truly as any fighting soldier for their 
motherland, and we salute their memory today. 

“But it is not only to bumble homes that the war has brought sad and 
untimely bereavements. I spoke last year of an heir-apparent who had met his 
-•death in the course of his duties as an officer of the Indian Air Force , Since then 
a similar blow has fallen upon two other members of this Chamber 
and I feel sure that Your Highnesses would wish me to tender deep sympathy and 
condolences to the Raja of Sangli and the Maharaja of Mayurbhanj. 

“For the rest, contributions and offers of personal services, aircraft, buildings, 
labour, watercraft, machinery, training facilities and medical aid, donations and 
pifts of every sort and description have continued to pour in from Indian States 
in an ever-winding stream 1 cannot speak too highly of the magnificent respouhe 
consistently made by the Indian States to the urgent needs of this critical time : 
They have shown unstinted generosity and co-operation : thanks to their help, 
great aerodromes, strategical projects of evey kind, have sprung up in the territoiy 
of the Indian Btates, Facilities of every kind have been mont readily granted not 
only to British and Indian forces, but to the forces of our Allies : and in particular, 
certain Btates, at the cost of wide stretches of famous forests most carefully 
guarded in the past, have helped immensely in the training of men in the new 
science of jungle warfare. 

Co-OPERATIOJSr BBTWBBSr STATES AND BRITISH INDIA 

“I referred in my last address to the steadily expanding scope of measures to 
achieve the maximum co-ordination of effort between the States and British India. 
Instances of such co-operation could be multiplied indefinitely and there is no time 
to catalogue them to-day. But I would make mention of one notable incident in 
which a group of hostile agents were arrested with most commendable promptitude 
almost immediately after they had landed from an enemy submarine on the shores 
of an Indian State. Further and most valuable demonstrations of this united 
front, as between the Btates and Provinces are to be found in the more prosaic 
but not less vital sphere of wartime legislation, where States have most willingly 
and comprehensively applied to their territories the British Indian Ordinances and 
other arrangements devised to meet the various emergencies which have been 
constantly arising. 

“Let me add one further instance in which the States and their subjects are 
making an important contribution to our resources. The Indian Post and Tele- 
graphs Department was, up to the outbreak of the war, functioning on commercml 
fines as a self-supporting organisation making no contribution to the genera! 
revenues of British India. Buch an arrangement Is of course only fair to the 
States who bv entering, as the vast majority of them have done, into ;po8tal unity 
with British India, undertook no liability to submit to indirect taxation in the form 
of surcharges on the normal economic rates for the transmission of letters and 
telegrams. The exigencies of war ^me fiuahoe have, however, compelled the 
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Government of India, following in this matter the lead of the Government of the 
United Kingdom, to raise the postal and telegraphic rates for the express purpose 
of making a substantial surplus available as a contribution towards war expendi- 
ture It was, of course, impracticable to confine this process to British India, and 
it is with deep appreciation that I learn that the States are pressing no objection 
to the additional financial burden which it places on themselves and on their 
subjects. The financial value of that burden cannot immediately be precisely 
computed. But given the areas and the populations affected, it cannot but be 
substantiaL And its acceptance is yet another and a most valuable voluntary con- 
tribution by the Indian States towards the prosecution of the war. 

OoMBATiEG Food ceisis and inflation 

“The same uniform and wholehearted co-operation has been shown in regard to 
those girm problems of the war which have been so disiressingly prominent during 
the current year— food, cloth, inflation. In our efforts to combat the food crisis we 
have had the benefit of full association at every stage with accredited representatives 
of the States. Those who have a surplus have freely placed it at our disposal. 
Those in deficiency have, of course, participated in the common resources. I could, 
but wish that those resources had proved more adequate to their needs. I have 
particularly in mind the States of Trovaucore and Cochin which, deprived of their 
normal supplies of Burma rice, have borne a particularly heavy burden. I would 
like to pay a tribute both to the efflirts made by tbe States governments concerned, 
with which I was able to acquaint myself at first hand duiing my recent visit to 
South India, to cope with a situation so distressing, and to the patience and forti- 
tude of the population so sorely tried. All over India, the States have lent full 
support to the * grow more food” campaign. I would beg them to continue and 
if possible to increase that support. The need is great— we must leave nothing 
undone not merely to banish the threat of famine, bur. te accumulate those reserves 
of food that are so important a guarantee lor the future. 

“To those States of Eajputana wh ^re sudden floods have recently caused such " 
grave loss of life and property, our sympathy and our admiration of the courage 
and energy with which all concerned have applied themselves to the work of remedy 
and repairs go out in full measure. 

“In the steps that have had to be taken to remedy the shortage of cloth, there 
is the same record of friendly helpfulness. Many important centres of the textile 
industry are situated in Indian States, and I am deeply grateful to the States con- 
cerned for the manner in which they have placed tbe products of their looms at the 
disposal of the Central Government, often at no small sacrifice to themselves, 

“Inflation is one of tbe gravest problems that faces ns to day. It is a problem 
in the handling of which the States and British India are equally concerned, and in 
which they have a common interest. Action to combat inflation is essential, for it 
is a threat to every one of us, and to India as a whole. 1 realise (hat anti-inflatio- 
nary measures present a complex problem in the case of the Slates, having regard 
to the varying conditions of their fiscal arrangements and i, their relative backward- 
ness in industrial development. But I know that Your Highnesses share my view 
that the question is one that mnst be resolutely tackled. And I look for valuable 
results from the disouseions that I myself have had with some of you on this topic, 
discussions which my Political Adviser is, on my behalf, continuing and developing 
during this week. 1 would like to take this op^iortunity to make it clear beyond any ques.. 
tion that such checks and prohibitions as it has been necessary to apply are based 
soJely upon the present overriding need to conserve and regulate the resources of 
the country as a whole, so that the output of essential supplies should not be 
curtailed or disturbed for the benefit of local or personal interests. Ihere is not, 
and there cannot he, any question of there being designed to stifle the birth, or 
the progress of industrial development in the Indian States. 

“Matters such as these, and others too numerous to mention, will of course come 
under review in connection with post-war development and recons trqction. The 
plans of the Central Government for dealing with that great problem are already 
well advanced. I am glad to be able to assure Your Highnesses that they contain 
full provision for associating your States with its numerous ramifications, and I 
am glad too to think that many of your ablest ministers are included in the various 
committees that are being set up. Public opinion must inevitably take the closest 
interest In these activites of reconstruction. 

“1 am the more grateful for the response of so many States to the advice 
which I oSfered to you at our last session in regard to the JSational War Front 
movement* T|mt movement was established when the war outlook was dark and 
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threatening. As the intervening months have passed, it has developed into a publi- 
city organisation concerned with every aspect of public morale. It is some 
measure of Your Highnesses' support of this vital work that in fifteen months 287 
States have brought War Front organisations into being. That is a response of 
which the States have every right to be proud and, as the founder of the movement, 
I congratulate Your Highnesses on it. And, though the name of the War Front 
Movement must ultimately die, the spirit and work behind it should live. For it 
contains tremendous potentialities for establishing means by which the good in 
man and in life may be more widely known and the things that are evil 
challenged and destroyed. 

^ Help to Foreign Ehfdgbes 

'Before I leave the dominating topic of the war, I would add a few words 
of appreciation of the generosity shown by so many of Your Highnesses towards 
refugees from other countries whose sufferings have been immensely greater than 
ours. In particular, I have in mind your aid towards establishing a temporary 
refuge in India for a great number of Polish children. Here again, i must refer to 
the outstanding energy and personal interest, and to the most generous persona! 
aid, which has been given by His Highness the O lancellor. What he has done for 
Polish children will long be rememDered, not only by those children to whom bis 
kindness has been so real, but by the great Polish nation. I should mention alfio 
the similar settlement in the Kolhapur fetate where facilities have been most readily 
and generously provided and where the personal sympathy of Her Highness the 
Maharani Begent has been of the utmost value. 

“Time presses and 1 have much to say on matters of even greater importance, 
but I could not forgive myself if I failed to-day to thank Your Highnesses for 
your lavish support in two matters unconnected with the war but specially near to 
the hearts of Her Excellency and myself. I refer of course to my wife's anti- 
tuberculosis campagin and to the activities of the Ail-India Cattle Show Society. I 
cannot over-estimate my sense of the importance of the anti- tuberculosis campaign. 
It is, I am certain, of profound significance to the future of this country. And it 
is a very real happiness to my wife, who has spared no effort for it during her 
time here, and to myself, to think that we leave India with the campaign against 
this scourge so firmly established. The support of the All- India Cattle Show 
Society by more than sixty States has been continuous and invaluable. ^ I am 
grateful in particular that it should have been greater even than before in this 
current year in spite of the other numerous demands On your resources. I feel 
certain that the work of the Society merits in the fullest degree the friendly co- 
operation of Your Highnesses and that it responds to instincts deeply rooted in 
every great agricultural country. The fight against tuberculosis, the struggle to 
improve India's cattle and so tbe condltton of the peasant and the countryside, 
are very close to the hearts of both of us, and my wife and I, X can assure you, 
will in the days after we have left India, continue to take the liveliest and most 
vivid interest in both. 

‘'I turn now to a different field, and I would ask Your Highnesses to bear 
with me while 1 indulge in some reflections on more basic and possibly more con- 
troversial matters, reflections prompted by 74 years of such intimate asBOciation with 
the intricate and sometimes baffling problems presented by the Indian Sta^ and 
by the real and sincere interest which 1 have always taken in them and in their 
welfare. It has been suggested to me more than once that the immense aggregate 
importance of these States as an element in the Indian continent, and their vital 
concern in the solution of all Indian problems, have not always been fully 


appreciated. 

“I cannot believe that that can be the case, or that any well-imform^ observer 
can fail to realise the vast area which the Indian States occupy, the sto of their 
population, their great resources, the outstanding place which they hold in the 
history of India, and the extent to which the future of this great sub-continent 
must be, and is, of immediate and profound concern to them. But the very size 
and importance of the Indian States as a whole makes the problems that Your 
Highnesses, and the Crown Bepresentative of the day* have to face the more 
significant, _ 

Tbe Statbs anb Fedbeatios 

“Your Highnesses have often heard me refer both in my previous addresses to 
this Chamber, and in other places to my own view of the significance and value of 
the Federal Scheme which was the coping-stone of the Act of 19B5. There was, no 
doubt, much thgt could be said in point of diM against that scheme. EqtuaUy as 
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I have said before, much could have been and can be urged against any scheme 
that can be devised for the constitutional future of India. But just as I have always 
believed that the Federal Scheme was the best answer that could at that time have 
been devised for the problems of British India, equally, it was and is, my sincere 
belief that such a scheme is the best answer from the point of view of the Indian 
States and form the point of view of India as a whole. 

**Events beyond our control have necessitated changes in our plans, and to some 
extent have altered the circumstances with which we have to deal and in which 
we have to build. But speaking here to Your Highnesses to-day for the last time, 
I wish to reaffirm my faith and confidence iu the Federal ideal, and in the con- 
tribution which the realisation with general support of that ideal, whatever adjust- 
ments might prove necessary in regard to particular aspects of it, would make to 
Indian unity and to the consitutional future of India. 

And when I speak of unity, I need not emphasise to Your Highnesses the 
importance of all of us standing together in the conditions of the modern world. It 
is very difficult for units, however large, whatever their form of Government, 
whatever their resources, to exist save in relation to, and as part of, a larger whole. 
The bonds that link units one to another may he light as gossamer. But they exist : 
they are there and their strength and their significance cannot be denied. If that is 
true of a continent as large as Europe, it is true, I am certain, equally of this 
great sub-continent of India : and inside that sub-continent it holds good equally 
especially when common interests are so largely involved of the Indian States. That 
that unity is wholly consistent with the survival and the orderly development of the 
Indian States, with their distinguished history ; with their special relations with the 
crown so fully recognised, based as they are on treaties, sanads, cau make a great 
and useful contribution to Indians future. I never have doubted, and I do not 
doubt to-day. It must be our business to see in what way that contribution can 
best be made, and what best can be its cbaracter. 

•T spoke just now of survival accompanied by development. The juxtaposition 
of these to words is of deep and vital significance, as I know that Your Highnesses 
fully realise. There have been great developmens of recent years, profound changes, 
new forces, new ideas, a new attitude of mind in the international field. All these 
facts have to be taken into account. And in the face of them, you and I, who 
have to live in the world of to-day, must think and act realistically. It would be 
an injustice to Your Highnesses were I to assume that any reasonable man 
amongst you would deny that the Crown’s obligations to protect cany with them 
equally binding responsibilities to ensure, if need be, that what is protected 
continues to be worthy of protection. On the contrary, I am glad to think that 
that most important proposition is widely accepted among you. I can claim during 
the period of my Viceroyalty to have spared no effort to assist Your Highnesses to 
give effect to the principles that underlie it. And I should indeed have regarded 
it not only as a dereliction of my duty but as a grave disservice to the Princely 
Order had 1 iu the least degree relaxed my efforts to do so, 

Meroer of small States 

“When I last addressed this Chamber, I referred to three particular directions 
towards which those efforts were, in consultation and co-operation with Your 
Highnesses, being exerted, I spoke firstly of the decisive necessity in regard to 
the smaller States, of some form of co-operative measures to secure a standard of 
administrative efficiency^ which is beyond their individual resources. That progress 
has since continued witli encouraging results— particularly in Eastern India, from 
which area I am glad to see so many rulers present to-day. I congratulate them 
on what they have been able to achieve and I look forward with confidence to its 
consolidation and extension. In other areas too progress has been made and new 
ideas are afoot but I have become increasingly conscious of the difficulties which 
arise, not so much from any lack of enthusiasm on the part of the rulers concerned 
as from the nature of the foundations on which they have to build. I devoutly 
wish that these difficulties could, before my departure from India, have been sur- 
mounted by the formulation and application of general principles acceptable to all 
concerned. ^ But in matters so delicate, undue haste might well have defeated the 
object in view, I have had to content myself therefore with giving instructions 
that the progress hitherto achieved and the difficulties thereby revealed shall within 
the few weeks be systematically reviewed and considered by my advisers, so 
be arranged, my successor may be able to initiate dis- 
cusmohS with the Standing Committee or with selected representatives of the 
^at^ory m State® pxincipidly concerned* from wbich 4i^ussions a clear plan of 
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action may emerge. I appeal most earnestly to Your Highnesses to co-operate 
wholeheartedly in these processes. Eor I regard them, and I cannot emphasise this 
too strongly as being literally of vital importance for the vast majority of you. 

“Your Highnesses will realise that measures such as these to which I now 
refer, involving as they do a certain measure of 8acrifi»e on the part of those small 
units to which I have mentioned, do at the same time represent a most valuable 
contribution to the improvement of administration, and to the removal of criticism, 
consistently with the survival and development, by means of co-operation among 
themselves or under the aegis of larger States, of the smaller states aflfected. I'he 
sacrifices involved, as I have observed to Your Highnesses on previous occasions, 
are an inevitable accompaniment of the co-operative method. But I feel no shadow of 
doubt that they are justified in terms of the benefits involved, whether we test 
those benefits by the improvement of the standard of administrative services and 
amenities or by wider political considerations. A heavy obligation rests upon us 
all. And that obligation makes it difficult — and I am certain Your Highnesses agree 
with me to view with equanimity conditions in which, owing to the smailness of 
the area, or of the resources of individual States, it may be impossible to secure the 
application of modern standards of justice, or of administration, to the inhabitants 
of the area concerned, 

“I would add that the line of argument which I have been following in 
regard to small States is no less applicable to the Jagirs and Thikanas which, 
though foiming an integral part of certain States, still maintain some semblance 
of jurisdictional and administrative machinery. Let me make it clear beyond any 
question that the times are no longer propitious for Jagirdars and Thakurs, who 
seek to assert or perpetuate a semi-independence wholly incompatible with their 
limited resources, and so, inevitably harmful to the interests of the inhabitants of 
the areas concerned. 

Administration PaoBiiRMS 

spoke also at the last session of this Chamber of a scheme for saf^uarding 
standards of administration, particularly after the period of a rulers's minority, by 
the application of formal constitutional methods for the transaction of 8tate busi- 
ness. 1 referred too to the difficult and delicate problem of determining what pro- 
portion of a State's revenue can appropriately^ be earmarked for the use of the ruler 
and his family, and what precisely are the items which should legitimately come 
within the scope of civil lists and privy parses. Here, again, I am denied the 
satisfaction of seeing final decisions reached during the period of my Viceroyalty. 

*I deeply regret that that should be the case. For the issue is one of prime 
importance. And it is one in which close and critical interest is taken not only in 
India, but far outside the borders of this country. I do, therefore, sincerely trust that 
in regard to it an early solution, and one that may command general commendation 
not only in this countiy, but outside, may be fortbeoming. The recent discussions 
between representative Princes and my advisers have been of real value, and I 
confidently hope that they will shortly yield those solid and generally acceptable 
results to which I have just referred. 

would like to take this occasion to say bow much as Crown Representativp 
1 value the advice and the frank expression of views of representative Princes in 
matters such as this. For the decisions that have to be taken by the Crown 
Representative are often grave ones, and he will, I am snie, at all times be anxious 
to be assured, before he reaches a conclusion that he is fully cognisant of the views 
of the Princely Order on matters so directly concerning members of that Order and 
of the considerations that weigh with themv 

•'Your Highness will realise, as I do, that the problems that face you today 
are far from simple, and that there lies ahead a period in which problems more 
difficult still may have to be confronted If the best interests of the States, the 
best interests of India, are to be safeguarded, we must be at tmins to face the facts 
and be willing, even at the cost of sacrifice to make such adjustments as the turn 
of world events makes necessary. I know from my own extensive journeyings 
among the States to what an extent certain Indians States have become an example 
and an inspiration to other parts of India. It must be our object to ensure that 
that shall be the case iu every area. And, indeed, it is essential in the interests of 
the State and in the interests of their survival that they should not fall below 
modern standards of administration in any way. I nc^ not assure Your 
Highnesses as X talk of those difficult and delicate matters that to the extent that 
I, or my representatives on my instructions, have had to take a particular line in 
regard to co-operarive measures and the like, I have bean concerned solely and it is 
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tba true and legitinaate function in this sphere of the Crown Repreaentative-'^to 
awaken the indifferent to consciousness of the dangers that threaten^ them, to point 
out deficiencies, to suggest remedies to co-ordinate individual initiatives for the benefit 
of all but you may be certain that at all times the underlying consideration that 
has governed any decisions that I have had to take, and that will, I am sure, 
govern sui*h decisions as may fall to be taken by my successors, is that the Indian 
States shall fit themselves to play that great and positive^ part in the development 
of India as a whole which tneir importance and their history justifies ; and that 
it is to the interest of the Princely order that such weaknesses as may to-day exist, 
whether in administration or organisation, shall be eliminated with the minimum 
of delay, 

*1 would not like to conclude my observations to-day without again thanking 
Your Highnesses and the Princely Order for the invaluable help that you have 
given to the war effort and without thanking you, too, for the help that 1 have 
had in the efforts 1 have made while I have been Viceroy to further the modern- 
isation of administration in the States, and for the help you have given me on so 
very many critical issues directly affecting the well-being and the future of your 
States. These are testing times -all of us realise that. But Your Highnesses 
represent great and distinguished traditions and the Indian States do as a whole 
represent a great potentiality for good in the times that lie before us. 

“On the eve therefore of my laying down the great office which I have had 
honour to hold, I appeal to Your Highnesses here to-day and through you to the 
Princely Order and to all who exercise authority and influence in the Indian States, 
to see to it, that the splendid opportunity lying before the rulers of those States 
is not missed, and to ensure that advantage is taken of it with such vigour and 
foresight, with such judicious blending of old and new, with such subordination of 
narrow personal and local interests, to true patriotism that the future of India — of 
the Indian States in close collaboration with British India — ^may be ensured, and 
that future generations may remember with gratitude the part played by the leaders 
of Princely India in securing the stability of that common and glorious inheritance. 

“When next this chamber meets, it will be under the Chairmanship of the 
great soldier and distinguished administrator who Is now about to succeea me as 
Viceroy. Lord WavelPs wide range of knowledge and experience, the interest that be 
has always taken in the Indian States, are well known to Your Highnesses : and in 
the difficulties and the problems that have to be faced by the Indian States, 1 
know that in him the States will have a wise, sagacious and sympathetic friend. 
And now before I close my address let me thank you all once again, and that most 
warmly and sincerely, for all the help and the constant and generous support that 
yon have given to me in the 7i years during which I have had the honour to pre- 
side over the deliberations of Your Highnesses, and to represent the Crown in its 
dealings with the Indian States and the Princely Order.” 

Chambbe’s Tribute to Late Maharaja of Bikaebr 

Before inangurating the session, the Viceroy unveiled a marble bust of the late 
Maharaja of Bikaner, to whom tributes were paid both by His Excellency and by . 
the Jamsaheb of Nawangar, Chancellor. The Viceroy expressed his gratitude for the 
opportunity to salute the memory of His late Highness “not only as a great and 
inspiring leader but as one whose personal friendship I am proud to have enjoyed 
through so many years.” His Excellency added : “No one, I think, would grudge 
to the late Maharaja of Bikaner the application of familiar lines which though 
written centuries ago, seem to be incomparably appropriate on this sad occasion : 
*He was a man. Take him for all, in all, we shall not look upon his like again,” 

The Chancellor described the late Ruler as a **uDique link between the message 
of the past and the promise of the future,” and said : “A king among princes, he 
strove throughout his life to justify Indian India to the rest of India and a united 
India to the rest of the world.” 

On the Chancellor's motion, the Chamber recorded heartfelt sorrow and deep 
sense of loss sustained by the entire Order of Princes at the death of His late 
H^hness of Bikaner, one of the founders and the first Chancellor of this Chamber 
who held the exalted office of Chancellor for five consecutive years and was General 
Secretary to the Conference of Princes for five years preceding the inaujguration of the 
Chamber and Pro-Chancellor at the time of his demise, and offered sincerest 
concMenees to the bereaved family. 

Oilie Chamber passed a resolution moved by the Chancellor recoiding pro 
found grief at the death of the Duke of K(nt ind conveying deepest s^mpath 
to the King and iu their bei^avcmert Uhe Chfitber adopted a reeolu** 
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tion condoling the death of the Rulers of Jhalawar, Ajaigarh, Khllchipur and 
Kurundwad (Junior), 

The Chamber by another resolution offered its heartiest congratulations to the 
Rulers of Ajaigarh, Bikaner, Oharkhari, Jhabua, Jhalawar, and Khilehipur on 
their accession to the gadi and to the rulers of Barwani, Ohhatarpur, Dhrangadhra 
and to the Thakur Sahib of Wadhwan on their investiture with ruling power and 
wished them a long and prosperous life. 

The Ruler of Bikaner made a brief reply on behalf of those who were feli- 
citated by the resolution. The Chamber then adjurned. 

Resolutions — 2nd. Day — New Delhi — 15th. October 1943 

States and War Effort 

The determination of the Ruling Princes and Chiefs of India to continue to 
help in the achievement of final Allied victory was pledged in a resolution passed 
by the Chamber of Princes to-day on the Ohancellor’a motion. The resolution 
reads as follows : 

**The Chamber of Princes records its expression of heartfelt gratification at 
the recent important victories of the Imperial and Allied forces in Afri(‘s, Hicily, 
Italyt Russia and other theatres of war and is proud to learn that the Indian 
troops have played a magnificent part in these achievements. The Chamber requests 
His Excellency the Crown Representative to convey to His Imperial Majesty and 
his Government, including in particular the courageous and inspiring Prime Minis- 
ter of the United Kingdom, the sincerest congratulations of the Piinces of India 
on these glorious victories, and reiterates the firm determination of the Ruling 
Princes and Chiefs of India to continue to render every possible assistance towards 
the achievement of final victory and for the defence of their motherland and the 
vindication of high principles of justice and sanctity of treaties.*^ 

The Jam Sakeb, in moving the resolution, dwelt on the contribution made by 
the States and said that in addition to the direct money contribution of over eight 
and a half crores of rupees, there were at present over twelve Indian State forces 
units serving overseas and about forty-six in British India. About forty other 
units had been raised by the States and so far nearly three lakhs recruits for the 
ffghting forces had been contributed directly or indirectly by the States, in addition 
to trained technicians and unskilled labourers sent by them. 

The Jam Saheb proceeded, “Your Excellency, uncharitable persons have 
already started warning us that when the time comes England will let down her 
friends to embrace her enemies because of their nuisance value. Please tell England 
that we of the Indian States repudiate such insinuations as mischievous and that 
we have full faith in England’s plights word and in her respect for solemn 
obligations. Moreover, I am a soldier, sir, and I know that politicians may have 
short memories, but soldiers are not apt to forget their comrades-in-arms.” 

“The news of the bombing of Madras,” His Highness asserted, “adds to our 
resolve to crush the Japanese menace for the honour of our Motherland, I per- 
sonally take these attempts as the final dicker of the fiame.” 

The resolution was seconded by the Nawab of Bhopal and supported by the 
Maharaja of Bikaner^ the Maharaja of JOemas (Senior) and the Baja of Bilaspur, 

The Chamber passed a resolution on the Chancellor’s motion extending a 
cordial welcome to the Eulers recently admitted as members of the Chamber in 
their own right and confidently hoping that by continuing to take an active 
interest in the affairs of the Cliamber and the ordered prepress of their respective 
States, these members would prove a source of added strength to the Chamber. 
The Baja of Bhor supported and the Maharaja of Fatna supported the resolution. 
The Nawab of Kurwai made a brief reply on behalf of new rnembera. 

Two more resolutions, one placing on record the valuable services rendered by 
the Jam Sahib as representative of the States on the Imperial War Obinet and 
the other placing on record the services rendered by him as the Chancellor of the 
Chamber, were adopted. The first resolution was moved by the Muler of Fatiala 
and seconded by the Buler of Qwalior^ The second resoluiaon was moved by the 
BuUr of Bahawalpur and supported by the Rulers of DungarpuTf Mandi and 
Khairagarh* 

The House also heard from the Ohant^llor a detailed statement reviewing the 
work of the Chamber daring last year. 

Chaneelimr^a Address 

The Chancellor, the Jam Eahib Namtmgarf replying on behalf of the 
Trinces to the Viceroy’s opening addresi^ referred to the additional “financial 
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burdens” recently imposed on the States in the form of surcharges on letters and 
telegrams. He said : “If these surcharges are enhanced or any other surcharges 
or fresh eEcises are levied, the share of the States in this additional revenue may 
be invested in war investments on behalf of the Btates so that funds may be 
available to the States for social services and post-war developments.” 

Stjooesseul food Control in the States 

Referring to the food crisis, the Jam Saheb said he had already issued a 
circular appeal and many of the States had as a token of their genuine sympathy 
already responded through substantial contributions in cash or kind for the relief 
of the affected areas. It was a matter of satisfaction, he said, to them that in spite 
of the recent food and transport dijQOiculties, the Governments of tht States generally 
had been able to manage well the problem of food supplies to their people and had 
succeeded at great -sacrifice to themselves, in controlling^ prices of food grains 
within their territories at much lower level than in the adjoining areas of British 
India. They bad in that connection, invited attention to certain facts with a view 
to enhancing the value of the co-operation of the States with the food policy of 
the Government o£ India. 

Referring to inflation, the Chancellor assured the Viceroy that the States were 
fully alive to its dangers and were prepared to co-operate in anti-inflationary 
measures to the utmost extent permissible within their trial commitments. It 
must be, however, appreciated, that having regard to the varying conditions of the 
fiscal arrangements of the States and their relative backwardness in industrial 
development the measure and form of their co-operation in the matter must vary 
according to the circumstances and conditions of individual States. At the same 
time the States were eiititled to claim that they must be consulted before the for- 
mulation and in the execution of such policies, affecting British India and the 
States in which their co operation was desired and that there should be no dis- 
crimination against the States in the implementing of these policies. 

Lease-lbnd aid for States 

The Jam Sahib added that the problem of infiation should not be treated 
exclusively as one relating to currency and that measures for checking infiation 
could not succeed unless effective steps were taken to increase the volume of con- 
sumers’ goods. Eor this purpose he urged that the States might be assisted in 
obtaining stores plant and machinery under Lease-X^end or otherwise. They might 
be supplied their requirements of iron and steel for agricultural implements and 
machinery to assist the grow-more food campaign and the Government of India 
might consider the desirability of obtaining necessary quantities of silver and 
copper under Lease-Lend arrangements to increase the issue of metallic currency, 
and the States which had their own metallic currency might similarly be assisted 
in this matter. This step was expected to a long way in preventing the hoarding 
of food-grains in the country. 

Referring to post-war reconstruction and development, the Chancellor trusted 
that their representatives would be fully associated with the formulation and im- 
plementing of post-war plans as also with the execution of policies such as those 
relating to Lease-Lend, control of capital issue and trade and currency. He made 
a particular reference to air transport and said that the Indian Btates should desire 
to co-operate fully in the preparation of co-ordinated air transport plans, which 
might be designed in the best interests of India and with regard to the rights and 
interests of the Indian Btates. 

Arbitration on constitutional issues 

Referring to the constitutional issue, the Chancellor urged that disputes arising 
between the Government of India or a Provincial Government and any Indian 
States or between two or more Indian States or where a State was dissatisfied with 
the ruling or advice of the Crown Representative or his local representative should 
be referrable as of right to a Court of Arbitration or the Federal Court as may be 
settled in consultation with the representative of the States. He particularly 
referred to the Viceroy’s statement that the Crown’s obligations “to protect carry 
with them equally binding responsibilities to ensure that what is protected continues 
to be worthy of piotection.” He said that that statement had raised vital problems 
and new issues of far reaching and grave importance which would receive their 
earnest consideration. In this connection the Chancellor referred to grave appre- 
hensions that rights and interests of the Indian Princes were not receiving the 
consideration to which they were entitled because of their lack of nuisance value. 
In view of Ihes^ grave apprehensions, it is felt that Your Excellency’s successor 
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would be reiiderinpc a real service to the Crown as also to the States, if at his early 
coaveiiience, he were to invite the representatives ol the States for a free and frank 
consultation on the few outstanding questions and the ways and means to remove 
those prevailing apprehensions.*’ 

The Ghancellor assured the Viceroy full support of the Princely Order in. 
efforts to improve the position of Indians overseas, which included large number from 
Indian States. He said : “South Africa is now regarded as a lest case. And those 
elements in India who like ourselves belit^ve sincerely in the continnan**e of the 
British connection, must feel embarrassed if, in spite of India’s signal services 
to the Commonwealth in the present war in Africa and elsewhere the membership 
of the Commonwealth does not carry with it eqaality of status throughout the 
Commonwealth of His Majesty the King Emperor*” 

Concluding, the Chancellor observed : “Your Viceroyalty has been associated 
with some of landmarks in the history of India. Your solid work for the 
health and happiness of the cultivators who form the backbone of Indian society 
has earned you a place of honour in the annals of Indian history. Your tenure of 
office as Crown Representative has witnessed a succession of important and new 
policies such as co-operative grouping, internal reforms, post minority management, 
reorganisation of the Chamber, admission of the new members, and the communique 
of April 16, 1943. It was but natural that in the discusHion of these important 
matters, there have been occasions when we honestly differed. Your Excellency 
welcomed such honest differences of opinion and thereby earned our admiration.” 

Viceroy’s Reply 

The Viceroy^ in winding up the proceedings, said ho was much obliged for the 
Chancellor’s reply and added : “He may rest assured that the various substantial 
points which he raised in his speech will receive appropriate attention. For my 
part, I desire once again to thak Y^our Highnesses for the support which you have 
given to me in this Chair year after year. I desire to tell you how grateful I am 
for the great personal kindness which you have shown to m.\ I should like to 
make a public acknowledgment of my high appreciation and assistance which at 
all times His Highness the Chancellor has been ready to give me, whatever the 
business in hand (cheers). I agree with him that the i elation a and understanding 
which have existed between himself as Chancellor and myself as Crown Representa* 
tive have a very great value from the public point of view. Once again the virtue 
of private friendship in its bearing upon public affdrs has been amply exemplified, 

‘T should like to tell His Highness and the Chamber how truly grateful I am 
and how touched I am by the kind words he used about my wife^s work in India 
and the evident agreement with those words shown by Your Highnesses. 

*Tn bidding Your Highnesses farewell for the last time, may I wish you and 
your peoples all happiness, success and prosperity in times to come,” (Oheeis.) 

The Chamber at this stage adjourned sine die^ 


The Associated Chambers of Commerce 

Annual Meeting — Calcutta — 20th. December 1 943 

The Annual General meeting o£ the Associated Chambers of Commerce was 
held on the 20th. December lOis at the Royal Exchange, Calcutta. M, E, 
the Viceroy opened the proceedings with a 40-minates speech. Bis 
i^cellency the Governor of Bengal attended the meeting and others 
present included Sir Edward Benthall, War Transport member, Sir 
A, Eamaswami Mudaliar, Supply Member and Sir J. R. Srivaatavaf 
Food Member, Government of India, the Bengal Premier, Sir Nazimuddin, with 
nine other Ministers, Lt. General Mayne, Officer Commanding, Eastern Army, Dr. 
C. X Puo, Chinese Consul-General in Calcutta, Mr, A. <7. Bee WilUamB^ Chief 
Secretary, Government of Bengal, Sir David Ezra, Mr. Justice Braund, Regional 
Fc^ Commissioner, Bengal. 

Chairman’s Speech 

Mr- X Burder, who presided, referred in the course of his speech, to the 
future of European and British interests in Indla^ He had heard much of wtxah 
certain influential competitors were reported to hate in store and how th^. po** 
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posed that all British interests should be liquidated without delay. He would tell 
large Indian concerns that there was more than enough scope in furthering indus- 
trialisation for all with all the accumulated wealth which was lying dormant 
without buying up established concerns. Such was not the way of progress. 
Until the day when India was united to govern herself, said Mr Burder, “we 
must expect such opposition to our interests and Press campaigns and criticisms 
in undue proportion. We should be the most unusual race if we did not merit 
some of it. Nevertheless I feel we can look forward to the future with that confi- 
dence which fiows from knowledge of past achievements, business ability and 
business integrity.” 

Of the food situation Mr. Burdar said the reports from Bengal districts were 
already brighter and they hoped that the returning confidence had come to stay. 
Measures that would bring the necessary confidence would be the end of ad- 
ministration influenced by political expediency, the determination of the Govern- 
ment to enforce its will and control of crops as near as the source as possible* He 
paid a tribute to Viceroy who had made the food problem his first concern. 

Referring to post-war reconstruction, Mr. Burdar said that he looked to the 
post-war reconstruction committees set up by the Government of India for prompt 
and authoritative lead but recalled with some misgiving that only one of them had 
ever held a meeting. India could not divest herself with any sense of reality from 
world afiairs and this would be appreciated with greater emphasis as the deli- 
berations of the post-war reconstruction committees proceeded. 

Mr. Burder pleaded that Government had to think more among the line of 
absorbing the increased purchasing power created by war activities. It could not 
be said that there had been any appreciable easing of the situation in the spite of 
the considerable sums which by these means had been drawn into Government 
coflfers. They had to consider what could be done to encourage local 
production of more consumer goods and whether there was now a possibility of 
increasing imports of such goods. Employers must continue their efforts to in- 
duce a greater volume of saving but here they were up against the backwardness 
of the proper classes. 

Of the Plenary Labour Conference and the Standing Labour Committee set 
, up to assist the Government on India, Mr. Burder said he did not feel that they 
were achieving their object. He was not sure that all employers were sufficiently alive 
to the necessity for an early betterment of the labourer’s lot. On the other hand, 
there was an impression on the part of employers that Government did not really 
want their advice and that they would rush through legislation without due regard 
to the views of the employer who had to bear not only the cost but also a large 
share of the burden of administration. That the Indian labourer’s condition of 
service were far below the standard of some other countries was indisputable and 
it was their duty to give every encouragement to Government. 

Mr. Burder also urged the necessity for closer co-ordination of Government’s 
requisitioning policy against the wider background of war and post-war economics. 
He further pleaded for the promptest possible settlement by negotiation of the 
principles governing the assesment of compensation for requisitioned property of 
all types and where those principles had been laid down for prompter payment in 
accordance with them. 

Viceroy’s Address 

His Excellency Lord Wavell said : 

I thank you for your cordial welcome and good wishes. My wife and I very 
much regret that we are unable ihh year to make the visit of some weeks to 
Calcutta which the Viceroy has usally done at this period. You will I am sure 
appreciate the reasons. Our house has been banded over to the R. A. F. ; and 
my many preoccupations make me at present something of a bird of passage out- 
side Delhi. 

I should like to begin this my first public sp^ch as Viceroy by acknowledging 
again the services rendered to me on the Middle East during the early part of 
the war, not only by Indian troops but by Indian industry, which supplied so 
many of our pressing needs. I can well remember the spirit of co-operation and 
helpfulness with which our demands on India were always met. There is no 
doubt that Indian help saved the middle East at a critical time and thus laid the 
foundation for our successes of 1943 in the Mediterranean area, 

Indian troops are still contributing to the security of the Middle East and are 
playing a distinguished part in the hard fighting which is now taking place in 
Italy. 
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It was as you may imagine, a great regret to me to have to give up my 
coxnmana of the troops in India after just two years in that position. You have 

in General Auchinleck, who has succeeded me, one who enjoys the confidence 

and esteem not only of the fi^htiny; services, but of all sections of the people in 

India, both British and Indian. Under his commattd, the troops in India will 

be or^yanfsed and trained for even more important tasks then ever, the final defeat 
of Japan. 

You have had an example here in Beni^cal of the promptitude and efficiency 
of the army in the help it has provided to the civil Government in the food 
emergency. 

We have all suffered a great loss by the death of Sir John Herbert, 1 know 
well, and I have no doubt you realise that his deternoination not to leave his post 
and to carry on with his work at a time when his health was causing him «cnou8 
trouble contributed to the fatal breakdown, which was also aggravated by his 
acute anxiety about the troubles of Bengal, which he foresaw some months ago. He 
was a great gentleman, gallant and upright, whose kindness and friendship X 
valued highly. Bir Thomas Rutherford was given a most difficult task by having to 
take charge of Bengal in such difficult circumstances at very short notice, and you 
rightly appreciate what he has done In these circumstances. 

Progbess of the War 

Like Mr. Burder, I propose to confine myself to a few subjects, the most 
pressing that wo have to deal with at the present time. 

The prosecution of the war is naturally the most important. The United 
Nations have had so striking a run of bucccbscs during the last year, in Russia, 
in the Mediterranean, in the Battle of the Atlantic against U-lioats, in the air 
offensive against Germany, and in the counter-offensive against Japan, in the 
South-West Pacific, tnat we have almost come to feel disappointed and aggrieved 
if we are not served up aith a fresh victory at least once a day. There is a well 
known quotation from Horace, which says “Keep your head when in difficulties,” 
His next lines are not j^erhaps so well known ; '‘Refrain from excessive rejoicing 
when things are going well.” We observed the first precept in our bad times, we 
are possibly in some danger of forgetting the second, now that things are running 
well. To some of you, the progress of the war during tke last month or so has pro- 
bably seemed slow, in comparison with the summer rate : you must remember 
that we are just passing through the season of the worst weather for operations 
in Europe : when the ground has not yet frozen hard in Russia and the roads are 
a quagmire *, when winter storms are sweeping Italy and the Mediterranean ; and 
when fog is apt to hinder our bombing offensive against Germany. 

The ruling factor in all military operations^ is transportation, and in such 
weather the transporation problem becomes more acute than ever. Moreover, the 
swiftness of the Russian advances has increased the difficulties of supply and 
transportation, while the Germans are nearer their bases. We have every reason 
for sober confidence in a victorious outcome of the war in Europe In a not too 
distant future : but how far distant that future is cannot yet be determined. 

While the progress of wars depends on transportation, their end depends 
always on morale. The morale of the German army is certainly still high, but that 
of the German people must be, to say the least of it, causing Hitter and the 
Nazi leaders an aching of the head and a sinking of the heart. 

But the end of the war in the West is no more than the beginning of the war 
in the East on a scale required to bring about the defeat and unconditional surren- 
der of Japan. The importance of the Eastern War not only to the East but to the 
whole world and to the future of civilisation still needs to be brought home to 
some. There cau be no security, ecouomie or military, until Japan is as thoroughly 
defeated as Germany. It is not a matter of recovering lost portions of the British 
Empire or the dividends in oil and rubber, it is the repulse of barbarism by civi- 
lisation which is at stake. The peace and happiness of the world depend on a 
complete and speedy liquidation of Japanese ambitions. The victory of General 
MacArthur's forces in the South-West Pacific, the fighting here on the Indian 
frontier and the resistance of our Chinese allies, have not only halted the Japanese 
advance but have already begun to thrust it back. The process will be continued 
and greatly accelerated. The enemy has tried to gain comfort and to make pro- 
paganda from the slowness of the Allied counter offensive. All such great efforts 
are apt to be slow at first, bqt a9 they gsdn momentum, and xesistanco is weakened 
they sweep forward apacet ' , ^ 
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INDU AS BASE OF OPBRATIOBTS 

I am sure that all India wishes success to the newly-established South-East 
Asia Command, to its inspiring leader, Admiral Lord Louis Mountbatten, and to 
the able commanders and staff, British and American, who are gatheiing under 
him. The establishment of this new command, to control the offensives against 
Japan from India docs not, of course, in any wav lessen India’s role, in fact it 
enhances it. India has to be organised as » base for a mightier force of warships, 
armies and air s<luadrons than has ever before been gathered in the East. We 
shall have ships, men and material in plenty. The difficulty will be to find space 
in our ports, on our airfields, on our railways and in our depots to accommodate 
them. 

The war effort and preparations we have already made have placed severe 
strains upon our naHonal economy, and we must take steps to make this stable to 
support the strains of the next year. 

The Food Problem 

The food problem must be our first concern, I do not propose to enter here 
into a long consideration of how we reached our present difficulties ; our business 
is not to look back, but to look ahead. 

Briefly, the main elements in the situation are these ; India as a whole is 
normally almost self-sufficient in the principal foodgrains. But the majority of 
Indians are certainly under-nourished ratner than over-nourished, so that there is 
no margin or possibility of tightening the belt in an emeigency. Also the produc- 
tion of food in India is not evenly distributed, and the producers are mainly small 
men, farming on a subsistance basis. The position was one which might easily be 
dislocated By an unexpected shock. The entry of Japan into the war and our 
reverses in Malaya and Burma, which brou^riit the war to the borders of India, 
provided the shock. Anxiety about the outcome of the war, and the loss of our 
rice imports from Burma caused the small farmer to hold more of his crop than 
usual, and the ordinary consumer to buy more than he really needed for immediate 
consumption. Lack of consumers’ goods was a contributory factor to the tendency 
to hold on to food. In short, the first main cause was a widespread loss of con- 
fidence, which was natural enough, and in itself quite innocent. Unfortunately, 
there are in India, as in other countries, people who are not innocent, who were 
thinking of advantages for themselves very different from a mere assurance of 
their daily bread ; and who were prepared without scruple to make money out of 
food scarcity, careless of the misery and death they might cause. There was 
undoubtedly hoarding and speculation on a large scale by such people. Bo that 
the second main factor was human greed. The third was the difficulty in over- 
coming the tendency of each province, division or district to treat food as a local 
niatter Instead of as an AlT-India problem ; in distributing food over vast 
distances j and in establishing control over prices. This was an immense problem 
of administration for which the additional resources required were not easily 
available* It is small wonder that some mistakes were made in assessing the 
problem and in devising means to deal witir it* 

^ ^ , Benoal’s Plight 

In Bengal abnormal causes were aggravated by the natural disasters of cyclone 
and floods ; by nearness to the war ; by the poverty of communications ; and by 
the sparseness of the administration due to the permanent land settlement. 

I should like to express my deep sympathy to the people of Bengal on the 
sorrows that have fallen on so large a portion of a frugal, hard-working population. 
This disaster has struck those least able to bear it, and the principal sufferers have 
been the weakest— the _ children, the women, the old man. it is the duty of us all 
not only to lessen their present sufferings but to take such steps as will ensure 
that such suffering does not occur again. 

I have tried to outline^ the main elements which led us to the present position. 
The mam remedies are obvious ; to restoie general confidence ; to deal stearnly with 
those who attempt to withhold food from the people for purposes of undue profit : 
and to arrange for equitable distribution over India of the available food at a 
reasonable price. 

It is with the last of these aims that I want to deal in a little more detail, 
T’ood an all-indu Problem 

_ The nw thing to get clear about food is that it is not a provincial problem : 
it 18 an AlHndia and even a world problem* India must have the food she 
needs ; and the other countries of the British Oommenwealih, mi the United 
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States, are prepared to help her to import food to supplement her own production. 
But if by administrative negligence we are compelled to at^k for more help from 
abroad than we really need, we are expecting other conntiies, whose people are 
already rationed and whose prices are iroj^rly controlled, to deny themselves 
unnecessarily, and to send u« ships which are urgently required for direct war 
purposes. It is our plain duty to set up an cflicieut hood Administration more or 
less uniform throughout the country. If we fail to do j-o, we may cause distress 
in other countries, and prolong the Eastern uar. 

The policy accepted by the Cential Government is that recommended hy the 
Eoodgrains Policy Committee of last summer, ’ihe object is to ensure that iood- 
graiiis are available in adequate quantities all over the countiy at prices which 
will give the producer a fair, even a generous profit, and at the aame time, place 
food within the means of the pocuest conaiimers. We must not aim to depress 
prices in favour of the town, so a« to deprive the agrienlturifitj who is the back- 
bone of India’s economy, of a profit which will encourage him to grow the maxi- 
mum amount of food crop ; but be must not be greedy, or he will cause dibtress 
amongst his less fortunate brethren. The middleman is entitled to no more than a 
reasonable profit on the work ; he is not allow fd to make a fortune out of the 
cultivator’s labour and the labourer’s poverty. The key points in our pirn are full 
rationing in the larger towns and control of prices, both backed by adequate 
administrative arrangements. As Mr. Burder has said, jou cannot control prices 
by the mere issue of paper notifications. 

I may say here iu parenthesis that I hold | ersonal touch a far better solvent 
for any problem of Government than paper. As a military commander, I tried 
never to issue instructions on i^aper where 1 could \iBit my sunoidmate commanders 
and discuss operations with them lace to face ; and I encouraged my staff to do 
the same. So far as possible, X hope to follow similar principles in civil 
administration. 

You can control food prices only if every dealer from the village up to the 
main market and down again to the retail shopkeeper i*^ subject to liereonal suj'er* 
vision and inspection, if the procurement operation of Government are rationally 
conducted, and if movements are siricUy regulated. 

Urban Rationing Practicable 

It is said by some that urban rationing is unnecessary and Impossible in 
India. This is nonsense. It is both very necessary and quite possible. In spite of 
all the difficulties ot the past few months, l^rovinces such as Madias and Bombay, 
and States such as Travancore and Oochin* had kept the situation under control 
by rationing and by control of prices. For these Provinces and States, which are 
in deficit, stern necessity dictated these controls. In surplus Provinces, the controls 
are necessary to enable them to be as Bell-suppoitirig as possible, and to stand the 
strain both of war and of the immediate post-war period when the woild food 
situation is lik ly to be tighter even than now. Sind, the I'unjab, the United 
Provinces, and the North-West Frontier Province have recognif^ed the nted, and 
have practically subordinated their piovincial inttitBis to the inteiests of India. 
Actually, India’s interests are their iuteicsts, since on this food probltm we must 
stand or fall as a whole. 

Measures are being taken to introduce urban rationing all over India, and a 
system of price control uniform for groups of Provinces. These measures will take a 
little time. We shall need all the support we can get fiom public opinion and the 
Press. If all people could be induced to realise that war shortages must be evenly 
distributed and that those who think only of themselves and their piofits are despic- 
able and unpatriotic, we should make a great step forwaid. 

We have a food policy for India as a whole. I am quite clear that we can 
carry out this policy, to the great benefit of India, it we have, as I am convinced 
shall have the willing co-operation of the Provinces, and the States. 1 am 
prepared, if necessary, to take the most drastic action in support of our policy. 

^ In Bengal, the aid given by the army, coupled with the prospects of a bounti- 
ful awan harvest, have eased ihe position perceptibly. But there are no grounds for 
complacency. We still have to fight lack of confidence and greed and to see that 
administrative action is adequate for the future. ’J'he army cannot remain indefini- 
tely to do the work of the civil administration. Bengal has the sympathy of the 
world at present, but this will not continue unless it is obvious that she is making 
every effort to help herself. The next six months will be' the testing time, during 
which the Bengal Government’s policy must be energetically pursued, and its ad- 
straagthened. 
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You are aware of the main outlines of that policy, which aims at the restora- 
tion of confidence, the strict enforcement of the Foodgrains Control Order to prevent 
speculation and hoarding, and the legulation and control of prices. The solution 
of BengaPs food problem now lies in Bengal’s hands. ^ The Central Government has 
provided a generous measure of assistance in undertaking to supply food for Calcutta 
during the next few months. But the Central Government cannot continue inde- 
fi^nitely to “carry” a Province to which nature has vouchsafed so generous a crop if 
through administrative inefficiency the Province fail to secure that it is properly 
procured and distributed. 

I am in earnest in this matter* To my mind there can be no condemnation 
too severe, no penalty too stern, for those who attempt to make unauthorised profits 
out of food— or out of drugs— at a time of national crisis, Nor can lethargy and 
procrastination be tolerated ; nor must political animosities be allowed to interfere 
with a fair food deal for everyone. 

Inflation and Food 

Mr* Border has rigbily linked inflation with food. The inflationary problem is 
incapable of solution if food is not subject to effective control, for food affects the 
whole price structure of our economy* This battle is everyone’s battle. It will 
profit a man nothing to gain large increments by forcing up prices and thereby 
causing inflation, since the value of gains will be thereby reduced, and he may cause 
untold misery to others. The Central Government is determined to check the infla- 
tionary tendency by all means in its power. There is no occasion for undue 
optimism but no need to accept Mr, Burder’s somewhat pessimistic view* The general 
price level has been relatively stable for several months now. 

An increased supply of consumers’ goods at controlled prices is a necessary 
factor in the fight against inflation* A start was made some months ago with 
cotton textiles and, owing to the excellent co-operation between the industry and 
the Government of India, considerable success has been achieved* Medicines and 
drugs have now been taken in hand. There are many other articles of which 
the Indian consumer is short owing to war demands— such as woollen goods, foot- 
wear, and iron and steel for the village manufacture of agricultural implements* 
Of these and other goods every effort is being made to obtain an increased supply, 
by import or release from war purposes. 

Of taxation, which is another method of reducing the waist-line of inflation, I 
will not speak here. It represents the compulsory absorption of financial adipose 
deposit* The voluntary method is increased saving, which is much to be recommen- 
ded* If the Chambers represented at this meeting will advise their constitutents to 
redouble their efforts to support the provincial savings campaigns, and if all other 
employers in Ind^a will do the same, it will be a great assistance* 

Coal F&oblbm 

Shortage of Goal is another problem which the Government Is taking seriously 
in hand. Goal is the essential food of industry and of the whole war effort, and we 
cannot allow either to suffer from starvation or malnutrition in coal. 

Coal also is a world problem, and here again we are playing on a world 
stage* Our coal production may have an appreciative effect on the course of the 
war. I do not propose here to deal with the causes or with the remedies which we 
have in hand ; merely to mention the problem, 

Post-War RbooNsteuotion 

I pass on to the longer-term problems of which Mr. Burder spoke, which may 
be grouped under the heading of post-war reconstruction. This is a very big subject 
and a very vital one. The years after the war are going to be of immense import 
to India’s future. The problems and dangers are obvious. There will be a 
period of liquidation of the war effort, during which the fighting seivices will be 
disbanded, industry will return to a peace footing, slocks of war material will be for 
disposal, and the various economic controls will be gradually removed. Unless 
these piocesses can be prepared and undertaken in an orderly manner, great confu- 
sion or worse, may result. Then must come a deliberate effort to restart the natio- 
nal life on a better and more efficient footing to provide a standard of living for 
all Indians, in which account has to be taken of the rapidly increasing population 
at the present rate of some four to five millions a year* 

In making this re-start India has veiy great advantages. Her natural resour- 
ces are large* There will be a higher proportion of tiained labour than before. In 
fact, India’s supply of labour will be almost inexhaustible while the events of the 

have proved tnat Indian labour under training rapidly acquires a high degree 
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of skill. India has many efficient men of business with wide experience. .India 
will be a creditor country ; she has snSbred comiaratively little m the greatest 
cataclysm in the history of humanity ; and there is a great sympathy and will to 
help towards her, both in Great Britain and in Amexica. There will be ample 
markets for her increased production, both at home and abroad. In fact, tiiere is 
nothing^ to prevent India growing to be the s rongest and most highly developed 
nation in the East, if she can solve her internal problems and make a united 
contribution to peace and prosperity in the post-waa world. 

The Government has in hand the preparation of plans to take advantage of 
India’s opportunities in as great a measure as possible. In this The Government 
and industry must work very closely hand in hand. It is quite clear that develop- 
ment must be on an Indian basis and by Indian methods. But i‘ is also evident 
that India will require assistance and advice at the first to help her to realise the 
great possibilities that are hers. While recently in England, I saw some of the 
leaders of British industry who are interested in India, and I found in them a 
spirit of most helpful co-operation towards India ; there was certainly no desire to 
dominate or control Indian industry, but a desire to help on a basis of mutual 
advantage, I am sure that a visit by some of the leading Indian industrialists to 
the United Kingdom, in order to see the developments that have arisen during the 
war and to discuss India’s problems with leading British representatives would be 
of the greatest possible advantage, and 1 hope that it may be arranged. The sooner 
the better ; because other nations are already beginning to think about their post- 
war needs and to place orders for machinery and material. 

Development of power Schemes 

So far as I have been able to discuss the problem with people of knowledge 
and experience, it seems to me that one of the first necessities is to develop power 
schemes throughout India so as to provide the driving force for industries. In 
some instances, it may be possible to combine this with irrigation schemes for 
agricnlture, the improvement of which by all possible means must be our principal 
aim, Agiiculture is India’s main industry and is capable of very great develop- 
ment. The land can be made to yield more, the livestock can be improved and 
the whole standard of our rural community raised. 

The development of industry and the improvement of agriculture must go 
hand in hand in order to provide for India’s growing population and to raise the 
standard of living. The problem of labour, to which Mr, Burd&r referred, is 
naturally linked with these developments, I do not propose to go into any detail 
here of the relations between labour and industry but I know you will realise 
that there is much to be done. 

Improvement of Social Services 

The other great aim of post-war development is the improvement of the social 
services of which the piincipal are Education, Health and Medical Services and 
Communication s. These are mainly unproductive in the short-term sense, though in 
the long-run, of eoursej both fully proved essential, 

I propose to join issue with Mr. JBurder, who was Inclined to place education 
in the forefront of his plans, I am the last person to undervalue education, but 
I think it is clear that from the practical point of view the full realisation of a 
scheme such as that outlined in the Sargent Report must wait on other develop- 
ments, India at present has simply not the money for such a scheme. As the 
country acquires increased riches by industrial and agricultural progress, so it can 
afford to spend larger sums on education and health. This is, I think, the way in 
which the social services have developed in other countries, certainly it has been so 
in Great Britain where industrial development went a long way ahead of educational 
development and of public health. From the practical point of view, which is the 
view by which we must be guided, whatever the theoretical advantages of a diffe- 
rent course would be, I think that the main social services must be developed in 
the following order : Communications, Health, Education. X put communications 
first since I do not see how it is possible to effect any great improvement in health 
or education in the villages of India until they can be reached surely and quickly 
at all times. 

Wbst I have said must not of course be taken to suggest that we must not 
allot as much effort and money as we possibly can to Health and Education ; it is 
merely to indicate the practical limitations which may be summed up as '‘lull 
bellies must come before Ml minds.” 

In the course of his speech Mr, Bttrd^r filed <inlte a lew aniping ai 
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the Government, and once or twice even brought artillery into action* I have 
made a note of his shots— particularly those on requisitioning and the administra- 
tion of the Anti-hoarding Ordinance—and where they hit the target we will signal 
a hit and try to repair the hole. 

“The bouquets he bestowed on the hon Members for War Transport and 
Supply will be much appreciated by their recipients. I should like myself to 
take the opportunity to thank all hon. Members of my Executive Council for their 
courage ana capacity.” 

The Politioaii Deadlock 

I have attempted to review for you the progress of the war and the 
policy of the Government of India on our immediate economic problems t and to 
place before you some ideas on post-war reconstruction. I have said nothing of 
the conjititutional or political problems of India, not because they are not constant- 
ly in my mind ; not because I have not the fullest sympathy with the aspirations 
of India towards Self-Government; not because I consider political progress im- 
} possible during the course of the war— any more than I believe that the end of 
the war will by itself provide an immediate solution of the deadlock— but because 
I do not believe that I can make their solution any easier by talking about them 
just at present. For the time 1 must concentrate on the job of work we have to 
do. The winning of the war organisation of the economic home front, 
and the preparations for peace call for the use of all the resources India has in 
determination, energy, and intelligence, I welcome co-operation from anyone and 
anybody who can assist me in these great problems on which the future of India 
depends. While I do not believe that political differences can be solved by ad- 
ministrative action, I believe that if we can co-operate now in the j^ievement 
of the great administrative aims which should be common to all pames- .when 
the country is in peril, we shall do much to produce conditions in which the 
solution of the political deadlock will be possible. As head of the Government — 
and an old and sincere friend of India— I will do my best during my term of office 
to guide India on her path to a better future. It is no easy path, here are no 
short cuts, but I do believe in the future greatness that lies ahead, if we can work 
together to the solution of our problems. 

Proposing a vote of thanks at the conclusion of the Viceroy^s speech, 8^r 
D. L* Drake-Brochman, Deputy Presideut of the Dpper India Chamber of CJom- 
mexce, expressed the earnest hope that under the wise guidance of His Ex- 
cellency issues and problems that faced the country at present would find au 
early solution. 

Proceedings and Resolutions 

Income Tax Tribunal 

After the Viceroy had left, the meeting took up the resolution dealing with 
the Income-tax Appellate Tribunal, which ran as follows : 

“This Association requests the early attention of the Government of India 
to the following matters connected with the practice and procedure before the 
income-tax Appelate Tribunal : 

(1) That the request for the establishment of local registrars for filing of 
applications and for facilitating communications with the local benches be re- 
considered. 

(2) That the decisions of all benches of the Tribunal be made available to the 
public, if necessary by the amendment of Section 54 of the Indian Income-tax 
Act, and 

(3) That the Government of India take an early opportunity, in consultation 
with commercial interests, of revising where necessary various provisions of the 
Income-tax Appelate Tribunara rules and forms and the practice obtaining there- 
under. 

Moving the resolution, Mr. F, Rowan Hodge (Bengal Chamber), m.l.a, said that 
when the Income-tax Appellate JMbunal was brought into being by the Income tax 
Amendment Act of 1939, the intention of the Legislature was to give them not only 
i\n appellate body, which was independent of the Income-tax Department, but also a 
business like tribunal free from the formality and lengthy procedure of the courts 
and one from which practical and expeditious decisions could be expected. 

Beferring to the period of sixty days allowed under the Act for filing his 
appeal by a tax payer, Mr. Hodge emphasised that it was most desirable to see 
that no time was wasted by having to post the application across India. He 
suggested the setting up of a district registrar in every place, where the bench 
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of the Tribunal eat. He requested the Government to publish the Tribunal’s 
decisioas by amending Bection 54 of the Act. 

. Seconding the refiolution Mfs J, if. B. (Hbbons (Bombay Chamber) said that 
their experiences in Bombay were almost identical with those referred to by the 
mover of the resolution. 

The resolution was unanimously adopted by the House. 

, Rent Restrietion Orders 

The next resolution moved by Sir />. L, Drake^Brochnan (Upper India 
Chamber) stated : ‘Tn view of the increased cost of materials and labour and the 
met that rents have remained practically unchanged owing to Kent Eestrictioii 
(Jrders framed under the Defence of India Act 1939 and other causes, this Asso 
ciation invites the attention of the Central Board of Revenue to the inadequacy 
of the allowance of one-sixth of the honaflde anual value of property, consisting 
of buildings and lands appurtenant thereto permissible under Section 9 Sub-sectiou 
(1) of the Income-tax Act (Aetl of 1922), and recommends that it should be 
made more liberal by suitable amendment of the Act ” 

Commending the resolution for acceptance by the meeting the mover said 
that the proposal embodied in the resolution had already been circulated to 
constituent Chambers and had received general support, from which he gathered 
that dissatisfaction with the present position vras general. 

Excess Profits Tax 

Mr. /. Younie (Bengal Chamber) moved the third resolution, which runs 
as follows; “This Association urges the Government of India to give an assurance 
to industry that on the termination of excess prudts tax, all-revenue expenses 
incurred or accrued in earning these excess profits but not already included as a 
charge because of their indeterminate nature, will be allowed as a deduction in 
computing the final liability to excess profits tax ; and that refunds of such tax in 
adjustment thereof will be made, should the tax have been removed. 

In support of his resolution, Mr. Younie said it was imperative from India’s 
point of view that no business which had prospects of contributing towards the 
country’s post-war prosperity should be handicapped by excessive taxation, particu- 
larly in having paid taxes on profits which had been considered to be *in excess” 
but which, subsequently to the termination of excessive profits tax, could be proved 
to be accumulation which must be expended in order to restore business to a 
state from which, under good management, it could reasonably be expected to 
continue to trade for the benefit of the country and proprietors. 

Mr. J, Nuttall (Madras Chamber), who seconded the resolution, said that any 
new taxation changed in form, or discontinuance of an existing tax resulted in 
anomalies because of the multitude of methods whereby the accounts of industries 
were maintained. These anomalies were not always apparent at the time the taxa- 
tion measure was passed or discontinued, but this was no reason why the possible 
ill-efiects of the change could not be anticipated, 

The resolution was carried without any opposition. 

Sel!-Snf!ieieney in Food 

Eat Bahadur P, Mukerjm (Punjab Chamber) moved : “This meeting urges 
upon the Government the imperative necessity of making India self-suppoting in 
the matter of food and recommends that all necessary steps for this purpose should 
be taken with the least possible delay and in particular, steps be taken to dis- 
courage the export of manures (including all commodities of manuriai value) and 
also to arrange for the expeditious import, both of fertilisers and of plant for the 
manufacture of fertilisers on as large a scale as possible.” 

Bai Bahadur Mukherjee said that authorities competent to form an opinion 
anticipated that there would be world shortage of food for some ]fears after the war 
and the United Nations’ Conference on food and agriculture, which met in May 
last had urged the various National Governments to take steps to increase their 
food resources. 

Seconding the resolution, Mr. G, Guthrie (Bengal Chamber) said the present 
food crisis had accentuated the need for Increasing food production In India inde- 
pendently of outside supplies of fertilisers. It seemed to the speaker that technical 
investigation of the raw material position must first of all be carefnlly carried out 
and in particular the clarification of the raw material positioKi, so far as the sulphate 
radicle was concerned. 

The resolation wsi adoptsS n$m cow. 
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Post-War Reconstruction 

The fifth resolution moved by Mr. J. Nuttall (Madras Chamber) stated : 
‘‘This Association believes that a programme of post-war reconstruction should 
cover the whole social and economic field, including measures necessary to raise 
agricultural production and a determined drive against illiteracy, poverty and 
disease aiming at a substantial rise in the standard of living of the peoples of 
India and that such plans should include industrial expansion at a socially 
desirable level. To further the programme, it is resolved to recommend to the 
Government of India the immediate appointment of a Committee composed of those 
qualified to plan such measures as are necessary and to remain in session until 
their work is concluded.” 

Mr. ISfuttall remarked that although the objectives behind the resolution were 
so far-reaching in their effect, it was none the less vital to deal with the issues. 

Post-War Trade Policy 

A resolution relating to post-war trade policy was then taken up by the House. 
The resolution runs as follows : “While this meeting welcomes the arrangements 
for international co-operation in regard to currency and trade matters, it desires to 
draw special attention to the comparative backwaidness of India's economy and 
her low standard of living, and trusts therefore, that such arrangements as may 
be entered into on India's behalf will not interfere with the orderly development 
of India's resources both in men and materials, and in the consequential improve- 
ment in the standard of living. 

“This meeting is further of opinion that in the meantime, a ermprehensive 
review both of customs tariff and internal taxation in India in all its aspects 
should be undertaken in good time so as to ensure a balanced development of 
India’s economy on sound and secure foundations” 

Moving the resolution, Lala Shankar Lall (Punjab Chamber) said that the 
two principal parties to the currency plan were reported to have not come to any 
agreement on fundamentals. Moreover, there was the danger that in concentrating 
on remote questions, they might, perhaps, miss those that were much closer to 
them and were possibly of more vital interest. That was why the resolution 
suggested an immediate enquiry to be undertaken in regard to operation of taxa- 
tions in India, so that they might know exactly where they stood before they 
assumed international commitments regarding their trade and currency. 

Sir George Morton (Bengal Chamber) proposed that the second paragraph of 
the resolution should be amended to read as follows : “This meeting is further of 
opinion that, in the meantime, a comprehensive review of taxation, excise and tariff 
in India, in all its aspects should be undertaken in the interest of ensuring a 
balanced development of India's economy on sound and secure foundations.” 

The resolution as amended was adopted. 

War Risks Insurance 

Mr. 27. Sen (Northern India Chamber) moved a resolution on war risks 
insurance which stated : “In view of the substantial amounts standing to the 
credit of the War Bisks (Factories) Insurance Fund and the War Bisks (Goods) 
Insurance Fund and having regard to the all-round improvement in the war 
situation as a whole, the Associated Chambers recommended that the War Bisks 
(Factoiries) Insurance Scheme be continued for a period of one year from April 1. 
1944, at a rate of premium not exceeding one half of one per cent per annum and 
that with effect from the commencement of the next ensuing quarter, the rate of 
premium under the War Bisks (Goods) Insurance Scheme be reduced to one-half 
anna per complete hundred rupees per months or part of a month. 

Mr. Sen said that the actual receipts under the War Bisks (Factories) 
Insurance Ordinance upto 31st March 1943, were approximately Bs. 908 lakhs and 
expenditure by way of remuneration to agents, inspecting staff and payment of 
liaDilities, amounted to a little over Es. 4 lakhs. Out of this sum however payment 
of liabilities under the scheme amounted only to Bs, 48,000, which showed how 
small had been the nature of the claims so far under the scheme. The budget 
estimates for the year 1943-44 of receipts expected under this scheme are about Bs* 
7 crores so that the Fund would have at the end of March 1944 a credit of about 
Bs. 16 crores. The Fund, they believed, would be more that adequate to meet the 
claims which the improvement in the war situation led them to hope would be 
negligible* 

seconding the resolution, Sir Marry Burn (Bengal Chamber) said that taking 
into account the amounts standing at the credit of the two war risks funds there 
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must be very substantial balances available which should, he hoped, go far to provide 
the necessary cover required by present day conditions. Sir Robert Menziee (Upper 
India Chamber) supported the resolution which was passed. 

Import of Capital Goods 

Adoption by Government of early steps to facilitate the import of capital goods 
and bullion was urged in a resolution moved by Rat Bahadur 17. Mukherjee 
(Punjab Chamber). The resolution runs as follows : “While recognising the 
efficacy of the steps taken by the Government to control inflation of currpcy, this 
meeting is of opinion that early steps should be taken to facilitate the import of 
capital goods and bullion and as a short term policy the import of consumption 
goods to meet the present deficiency 

While admitting the efficacy of the anti-inflationary measures such as, Govern- 
ment borrowing, control of bonuses and additional taxation so far taken by the 
Government, the mover thought the remedy for the evil consisted in making 
available more capital goods and bullion and also as a temporaiy expedient more 
consumer goods. The resolution, when put to vote, after having been seconded by 
Mr* U, Sen (Northern Ibdia Chamber) was adopted* 

Claims in Beapect of Damaged Property 

The ninth resolution on claims in respect of lost or damaged goods against 
railway administrations reads; "While appreciating the greatly increased diffi- 
culties of Bailway Administrations brought about by the war, this Association urges 
upon the Eailways the necessity for improving the supervision and methods of 
handling cargo in transit by rail in order to reduce the heavy damage and losses 
at present being incurred and recommends that the procedure of the claims section 
of the various Railways be reviewfd by a competent committee with the object of 
helping them efficiently and promptly to dispose of claims filed against them by 
the public.” Moving the resolution, Mr, AT, F. Stackard (BmgeX Chamber) emphasised 
that the main object of the resolution was to direct attention of the Railways to- 
wards claims for damaged and missing goods. They understood that the Railway 
Administrations themselves recognised that there was room for improvement and 
that in some cases special officers had been appointed to investigate conditions* 
He expressed the hope that the railways would accept the resolution as an ofer of 
constructive co-operation* 

The resolution, was unanimously adopted. 

Trunk Telephone Services 

The resolution on trunk telephone services stated ; **11118 Association draws 

attention to the present almost total exclusion of business interests from the use of 
the trunk telephoiie service as an instrument for the transaction of business and 
recomi^ ends that a period of two hours be reserved daily for commercial trunk 
calls, duiitig which period only the highest priority calls will be accepted from 
selected departments and officials of Governm<nt and of the forces” 

Moving the resolutim. Mr CT, N, Sen (Northern India Chamhei) recalled tbe 
corresf ondenee on this suhji^ct which the Punjab Chamber of Commerce had last 
year with the Director General ot Posts and lelegrajhs and the suggestions then 
made, namtly, that it should be impressed upon the civil and mditaiy authorities 
that a more sparing use should be made of piioiity privileges and to allocate the 
trunk lines for the use of the business community for some hours each day. 

Rat Bahadur P, Mukkerjee (Punjab Chamber) seconded ihe resolution, which 
was carried, 

Tradx M[arks Acre 

The last resolution dealing with the Trade Marks Act, 1940, ran as follows j 
“This Association invites the attention of the Department of Commerce to the need 
for an early settlement of the difficulties arising out of the necessity to the 

requirements of more than one registration authority in India and urges the Govern- 
ment of India to secure the acceptance of a common policy on trade inaxk8 regis- 
tration as between British India and the various Indian States.” 

Moving the resolution, J, Nuttall (Madras Chamber) suggested ^at before 
the probhm of trade mark registration b<*came any more involved, the Government 
of India should at once re-examine how best to influence all Indian States to come 
wiihm the scope of the British India enactment so that one registratkin in Calcutta 
or Bombay might serve for the whole of India. 

After Mr. U* P. Bramble^ M. i** a had seconded, the resdutnm was put lb 
vote and was adopted by the House* 
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The Indian Economic Conference 

26th. Session — Madras — 30th. December 1943 

“It is a blot on civilisation that one-fifth of the human race should live in 
perpetual starvation, miserably perishing for lack of food, clothes and shelter, 
steeped in ignorance, harassed by disease and darkening the sunshine of the woild’s 
health and prosperity by serving as a perennial reservoir of d’seases, plngues and 
epidemics. And when war and scarcity stalk the land, they die in their thousands 
like flies by the roadside, a grave and bitter testimony to man’s inhumanity to man. 
Is it too much to ask that every nerve should be strained, every power mobilised 
to prevent the repetition of such catastrophes and make India sife for healthy 
living and high endeavour ? Here, in India, far-sighted and sympathetic snatesman- 
ship has got unparalleled scope for inaugurating an era of plenty and prosperity for 
all sections of the vast population of India”, said Dr. F. NarayanaBwami 
Naidu in his presidential address to the 26'h session of the Indian Economic 
Conference which opened on the 30th. December 1S43 at the Senate House, Chepauk, 
Madras* 

Delegates from all over India attended the Conference. 

Welcome Address 

Dr. A. Lakahmanaswami MudaUart Chairman, Reception Committee, welcoming 
the delegates, at the outset referred to the great loss sustained by economists in 
general by the death of Mr. N. 8. Subba Bao* 

Expressing the hope that when peace is restored a new world order would be 
established, the speaker added, that “many excellent sentiments have been given ex- 
pression to, when men’s minds were shaken by the devastating efiects of war, 
sentiments which in the abstract are beyond ail criticism but which may not be as 
easily demonstrable when peace is ensured and nations begin to turn to the cons- 
trucuve side of the rehabilitation. The Atlantic Charter was naturally hailed as 
the Magna Carta of human freedoms, for it was conceived on a proper apprecia- 
tion of human values. The Charter, which has been endorsed by all the United 
Nations, states in its fifth clause that one of the purposes of post-war police must 
be— to quote the actual words— to bring about the fulhst collaboration between all 
nations in the economic field, with the ob 3 t*ct of securing for all improved labour 
standards, economic advancement and social security. It would appear therefore 
that the economic reconstruction will be based on a global policy and not on the 
basis of the demands of individual nations. If such indeed is the future that is 
envisaged and if there is the remotest possibiUiy of its being implemented, the 
world would indeed be metamorphosed into a kingdom as near to the Kingdom of 
Heaven as any that human intellect can visualise.” 'ih© speaker contimud : “Ere 
the ink on the pages on which the Atlantic Charter has dried, other voices are 
heard, voices of those who fvarticipated in this Charter of tiie United JNatiuns, 
which give us cause for serious misgivings and which sound a note of warning.” 
Be referred to the colour bar ‘raised by the stay-at-homes, to whom moral values 
make no appeal’ and said, “Let us realise that we have to face the tusk that lies 
ahead of us, the constructive task of revival and reorientation, such that we may 
with a firm resolve safeguard the future of our fellow-countrymen and build up a 
society which shall be ensured freedom from want,” He urged economists to give 
a correct lead “to set their house in order and to implement the many schemes of 
post-war reconstruction which are now under preparation.” It was gratifying to 
note that at long last there was some sign that Governments were beginning to 
realise the value of the help and advice to economists and he hoped that m the 
larger problems of post-war reconstruction their help would be fully forthcoming 
and their advice would be fully availed of. It was tqnally gratifying to note that 
Capital and Industry was taking advantage of the advice of econj^mists of repute— 
a step that would have yielded them gieater profit had they taken advantage of it 
earlier, ^oundi«g a note of caution the speaker added that the economist in India, 
as indeed in any other conn try, had to steer clear of the Bc^Ua of officious inter- 
ference of Govern nen-nts and of the Chary bdis of subtle blandish meats of Capitalism. 

One of the urgent problems that would naturally engross economists’ attention, 
the speaker stated, was the problem of post-war reconstruction in India iu the 
many phas^ of its national activity. He added : “In one sense perhaps it is not a 
disadvantage to think of post-war soo 41 nni economic problems without the 
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barraKSment; of party politics and there is some reasonable hope of agreed concin- 
sions \\bu*h may he ot value (o any Government of the future, provide the basis of 
pueh recommt nda*ions is the welfare of the common citizen, wlio is the real back- 
bone of the Re would like to see in the reports of the |.ost-war recon- 

stiuftion c<*mmitttc& biuh the idtal and the iraetical aspects ok rc const ruction 
emphahi«-ed. It was hi tie u'^-e pu-seniinj? a JNation with a wc4l*drawn up fccheme of 
social feecuiity in all its diverse aspects of heaU‘i, education, freedom from want 
and insurance ap,ainbt disease, dirt, squalor and ignorance, if such sehrmes were to 
be given to at homo distant future after the War and only whtu the nsources 
of the couutiy warranttd the implementing of such schemes, Ihere sl^ould be a 
plan drawn up but tne liist steps to implement that plan, the spade woik netdtd 
should be coiibidcred now, if any real change was to be tfleeted in the post-war 
world. 

Task Before Economists 

The expan«iin of Industries, the oi»ening out of many new Industries, Heavy 
or Key Industrits, the luture of trade and commerce, the relatioribhip ok Capital 
and Labour, the » x]>l<nfution of the mlntral resources of this vast sub-eominent, 
the role ok GovriiiniMit in the starting of such industrh s— these wire receiving 
the attention ot n any oi our eminent countrymm. In this conneition the ste^ker 
empha^'ibed the tutd iur eaielul rtsennh and planned methods of enteririee. At a 
time 01 luiiaiijn iiivOiy industrial concerns mi^ht be started by indiudnals, whiidi under 
normal cunia ions n i^ihi nut snivive the Ihrce onslaught of inter-nadunhl enmpetuion. 
The noild alt o\er w..ts inuvirig towaids a merger and it was the tconomis ’s duty 
to advise Oupiiui and Iijclu«tij to |oul their lesmiices, so to share the prokiis and 
losses that the enterpin-e might survive the shacks of imi act fnm any 

quarter. At the same time, the danger of large combines and possibility of exploi- 
tation should be giimdcd against. 

qhe time had also cume, the speaker stated, when better understanding and a 
more intimate association of interests should he eBisblished between industry and 
Labour. Too long had advanced industrial countries m the West been accustomed 
to view labour as a means to an end, the budding up of an industry or the 
enlargements ot capital, ^loo long had men pleaded hnancial insufilcitncy for the 
many long-negleeied reforms to be put into operation, but this war had opened the 
eyes of many and the question of finance cannot be pleaded as an excuse for 
shelving many of these social security plans. If India was to achieve a higher 
standard of living, he added, she had to develop and with a quick pace, industrially 
and agiiculturally* 'ihe role of communications, the place of irrigation sciiemes for 
reclaiming barren areas and making them fertile, the implementing of those schemes 
of power, Hyuro-electric or otiierwise, over the whole sub-continent to foster the 
growth of industries and agricultural enterprise so that the hentfits of technical 
progress might be shared by all regions. Ihese surely afforded great scope for con- 
structive thought and pianiong. The development of ‘‘human capital”, was also im- 
portant. Ihe attention that had to be devoted to education and public health and 
for which economists would have to suggest ways and means for financing such 
schemes on a generous and expanding scale would prove the touchstone of any 
genuine scheme of economic reconsiruction. The recent scheme for training Techni- 
cians as a war measure sliould be an onjeet lesson to the Government and to In- 
dustrialists alike. Too long had education been regarded as a non-remunerative 
enterprise and financial purists had confined themselves to the delectable task of 
limiting educational expansion to the available resources of current revenue. It 
would be for the economists to make it clear that any large scale expansion and 
reorganisation of education primary, secondary, University, technical and techno- 
logical, was possible only if a new policy of subsidising these national eck»eme& of 
reconstruction through large loans raised for such purposes was adopted. The same 
was true of problems ok public health. The responsibilities which would devolve 
on the Btate, the manner in which finances were to be raised, the apportionment of 
expenditure on the different projects of economic reconstruction and the sweep of 
the econome offensive lo be directed against poverty, were tasks requiring the 
advice of experts, disinterested and humane. The speaker hoped that the Con- 
ference, which is discussing some of the problems pertaining to the War period, 
would not neglect the equally important problems of post-war development. 

JSeed to Preserve Economic Units of India 

Dr. AfttditKar continuing said that whatever might be the forms of Govern- 
ment which this great sub-coatinenfc might lolamately decide to have, the need 
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to preserve the economic unity of India as a whole could not be ignored. The 
schemes of post*war reconstruction should be “so shaped that they formed a co- 
ordinated whole, a well knit mattress of closely interwoven enterpiises each unit 
contributing its own share and all benefiting by that larger and nobler loyalty of 
“each for all and all for each”, such that India as a whole may take its rightful 
place in the comity of nations commanding respect and admiration alike, by the 
pieture of united tffirt U may present.” ^ 

As one interested in University education, the speaker hoped that liiConomics, 
which at present was a poimlar subject with all students, would occupy even a 
more prominent place in academic studies in the future. He hoped it would be 
possible to expand and extend those special fi^^lds of economic study, which went 
BO largely towards an appreciation of applied Economics. He eniphasistd the 
importance of the study of Statistics, economic Geogiaphy, modern economic 
History, Statistical and Scientific methods of economic study and lesearch. 

He concluded by reminding them of the lesson of history “The world is 
built on moral foundations, institutions perish, customs change and alter. 
Kingdoms rise and fall. The moial law alone is enshrined on the tablets 
of eternity.” 

President’s Address 

After thanking his fellow economists for the honour done to him. Dr. 
Narayanaswami Naid% in the course of his address, said : “India’s e< onomic position 
has been considerably changed by the war. Her foreign trade has experienced a 
rude shock. Industrial produciion has been diverted towards the supply of war 
materials. New industries have been started for the supply of goods formerly 
imported from other countries Many commercial crops cannot now be exported 
and the production of food crops has had to be increased owing to the stoppage of 
imtiorts. Many of these tendencies will be fruitful of good if they are contiolled 
and directed towards the peace needs of the country ; but they must first be 
protected against the stress and strain of post-war changes in relation to Indian 
fiscal economy which in particular is quite vulnerable to international price levels. 

If the desirable trends we now see in Indian economy were to continue, a 
reconstruction plan should be devised so as to take into account the permanent 
needs of the Indian people in relation to their progress and development.” 

Dr. Narayanaswami then referred to the appointment of the Reconstruction!. 
Committee and the work which awaited the various sub-committees in theiiM 
individual spheres. Proceeding' further, to consider the ideals that should guide r 
ns in the post-war reconstruction of India, Dr. Narayanaswami said that for the 
complete industrialisation of India, three kinds of industries should be started : | 

(1) Industries that fill up the gap in our industrial stiucture by reducing the , 

dependence of existing industries on foreign sources of supply for certain raw 
materials, (2) Key industries without which the large-scale factory-production of 
consumer’s goods cannot be achieved economically and (B) Industries essential for 
the defence of the country. 

But before organising if post-war plan. Dr. Narayanaswami continued, the 
scope of the reconstruction plan should be defined and in order that any post-war 
reconstruction plan may b^ome ultimately useful, two essentials should be satisfied. 

The plan must, firstly, reduce the impact of sudden and drastic changes both at 
home and abroad on the economic position. Secondly, it must prevent the changes 
from war to peace economy from either disorganising the national economy or 
neutralising the industrial and economic progress achieved during the war or from 
rendering the nation less fit to realise its economic aspirations and alms. Recons- 
truction plans should render permanent the progress made during the war. Hence 
it is essential that post-war reconstruction in India should not be of a restrictive 
kind. India has got raw materials and has a good consumer’s market at home 
for her finished products, and the country accordingly requires all-round expansion 
of her industries in the post-war period. 

Post-war RBcoNSTBOCTiOKf Problems 

Dr. Narayanaswami went on to refer to the various problems that would arise 
in the period of recoustruetion. On the social side, the cessation of h istilities 
would bring unemployment to mmy and this should be solved by suitable adjust- 
ments in the capital programmes of Governments, Corporations ar d public bodies 
and by organisation of emergency relief. In the field of industrialisation, the plan 
should be to promote increased self-sufficiency for India and to increase consump- 
tion of industrial raw materials in indigenous industries. With regard to agriculture 
m attempt tihthild be made to minimise the “unexampled pressure el the pq^ida^eii 
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against the means of subsistenre’* by introducing reforms from all sides# technical, 
economic, fiscal and social. Indians foreign trade was btmiul to take a new snayfe 
altogether in the poet war years and new markets should be discovered in America, 
Australia and China. In this connection, the policy of the Government should 
be such that the Indian shipping will have scope for rapid development. With 
regard to finance, the iuter-rilattd problems of accumulated sterling reserves and 
inflaiion called for early solution. Above all, the imjortant question of public 
health should be given the foremost place in any scheme ol recons^ ruction. 

Dr. NarayauHSWHmi then discussed at great length the old theory of latssez^ 
faire and the mod rn phenomenon of war-time economic control and said: Hitheito 
the material resouices of India have been mobilised for winning the war. Ihe time 
has now come lor us to realise that as soon as the war is over, this mobilisation 
cannot be dropped, but has to be reoriented for winning the greater victories of 
peace. It is up to us to realise, that we have to see to it that the war controls are 
carritd on into peacetime and utilised by capable and sympathetic bands for the 
promotion of India’s wealth and welfare. The aim should be steadily kept in view 
to bring about a maximum utilihation of the material and human resources of the 
vast sut>«coti linen t of India in the interests of all its inhabitants. Such a plan will 
lead to the providing for all Indians the minimum of necessaries like food, clothing, 
housing, medical help and education. 

Ill any scheme of social welfare, provision for cheap, abundant and nourishing 
food should lake the place of honour. Taking as basis a family of three adults and 
two children the minimum annual food requirement for this unit would be Es. 240, 
if we are to take Dr. Aykroy^d standard, while other essentials like fuel would 
demand an additional Rs. 120 According to this computation, every individual 
with a family, nquires Rs IJO per mensem excluding contributions for sindal 
insurance. This would involve a provision for a total income of at least Es. B,0u0 
crores a year. At the same time, it must be borne in mmd that this is only the 
minimum ; the average is bound to be higher and therefore in order to ensure the 
minimum to all, the national income will have to be many times this figure. 

No effort should be considered too aiduous, no expense too heavy for carrying 
into execution a comprehensive plan which will include both agriculture and industry. 
Whenever in the |)aBt a plea was made for nation -building activities, an old horse, 
named lack of capital, was trotted out by obscurantists. Where there is a will to 
bring about a new order in India, the way can surely be devised. If there is to be 
an easy transition from a war economy to a peace economy, if India’s millions are 
not to be for ever starving, ignorant and suffering, a co-ordinated plan for industrial 
and agricultural development is a prime need. 

Dmomm of piiANNkd Ecokomv 

“Any planned scheme of economic development for India”, said Dr. Narayana-* 
swami, “must not be a slavish imitation of western industry with its uiban 
civilisation and perpetual clash of classes. Industry at the present day has reached 
a stage when it is dependent for its very existence and survival on the sympathy, 
encouragement and active support of the fe^tate. When a State like India wants to 
promote new industrial ventures, it can Itself underke the organization, and see 
that it is wQrkt>d in the interests of all the people. Even if new enterprises are 
entrusted to individual or corporate management, the State should insist that the 
bene&ts thereof flow equally to the whole community and are not utilised to 
promote the profits and interests of a few. In other words, the planned economy 
of post-war India must be so conceived and desigiied that surely and inevitably 
it will lead ultimately to a socialistic new order in India.” 

“In the middle of the twentieth century,” Dr. Narayamwami concluded, “we 
in India, are living in a mediaeval economy, with the rich man In his castle 
and the poor man at his gate. The staggering disparity between our present po- 
verty ana our potential prosperity should continue no longer. If our present 
economic backwardness is not to leave behind an inheritance of suffering and 
misery to generations yet unborn, If modern civilisation is not to proceed from 
one catastrophic total war to another still worse, India should be stioug in her- 
self and capable of standing as an economically prosperous nation. Ko modern 
industry can thrive in any country, however advanced it may be, without a full 
meaenre of support from the Government of the country. Here, in India, far- 
righted and sympathetic statesmanship has got an unparallt'led scope 
for inaugurating an era of plenty and prosperity for idl sections of the vast po- 
pulation of India. Given a unified plan for the whole of India, the carrying out 
^ the plan may be entrusted to the provinces* There should be ceutraliaed 
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management and decentralised fulfilment* What is wanted to-day is drive, initia- 
tive and leadership. May we be granted wisdom to see cleaily, courage to plan 
nobly and faith to transform the visions of to-day into the achievement of to- 
morrow 1 However long the path, however arduous and exacting the journey, let 
us go forward with the conviction that our goal is no less than a brave new 
wond of health and happiness, international peace and world wide co-operation.” 

Dr. F. jST. is. F. Rao thanked the Vice-Chancellor and expressed the 
gratification of Indian Economists at the recognition granted to them by the Vice- 
Chancellor of the part which economists had and could play in post-war re- 
construction. During the past 15 months, the economists of India The speaker 
said, had without fear or favour discharged their duties to the country and many 
of their suggestions had been acted up to. 

The morning session then came to a close. 

Proceedings of the Session 

Control Problems 

Eeassembling in the afternoon, the Conference discussed questions relating 
to “Economic Controls in India during the war.” Dr. J5. F. Narayanaswami 
NaidUf President, was in the chair. 

Ur. R* V. Foduwal (Annamalai University) read a paper on “Wartime 
Control of Foreign Exchanges in India.” He said that as a member of the sterling 
group of countries, India had to surrender surplus foreign currency pioceeds to 
the Bank of England in exchange for sterling funds in London. The United 
Kingdom Government thus obtained short-teim credits as well as foieign cur- 
rencies for its external war hnance. Dollar balances to the ciedit of India in- 
stead of being surrendered to the U. K. in exchange for sterling could well have 

been utilised in the initial stages of the war for the importation of machinery, 

tools, etc. from the United States for the acceleration of the pace of India’s 
industrial developmen t. 

Prof. M, Abdul Qadir (Osmania University), in his paper on “Industrial 
Disputes during Wartime and their Settlement,” said that any type of machinery 
devised for the settlement of industrial disputes -should aim at minimising the 
chances of facile recourse to strikes on the part of workers. Eeferiing to pro- 
posals for compulsory arbitration, the speaker said that the tendency to replace 
voluntary conciliation by compulsory aibitration was not a happy change. Now 
that the Government of India had recognised the principle of joint delibera- 
tion hy calling the first conference of representatives of labour employers and 
the Government, he hoped that the standing committee set up by the Tripartite 

Conference would act as a machinery permanently available for the speedy deter- 

mination of industrial disputes and tormulation of a planned labour policy. 

Prof F. S* Ram (Lucknow University), presenting a paper on 'Trice Control 
in the United Provinces”, said that earlier than any other part of India, the 
United Provinces realised the need for regulating prices and rationing. Price 
control there was not statutory but was effected through administrative regula- 
tions. Price control in the province had so far not been a success ; it could 
not be a success in any area unless it was dealt with over the whole country on a 
uniform basis. 

Mr. F, F. Ramanathan (Andhra University), in his paper on “War and 
Boad Trasport Control” said that inevitable effect of control had been a drastic 
curtailment of supply of transport. The roads were fast deteriorating and local 
bodies with inelastic revenues were unable to keep them in good repair. The 
Government should make more provision for allocating large sums to enable them 
to undertake this work. They should from now plan out the post-war co- 
ordination of transport, the various motor transport system being brought under 
groups or syndicates and co-ordinated with the railway. 

PjROFlTEEEING MtfSr BE CHECKED 

Dealing with the problem of Price Control, Dr. Anwar Iqbal Qureshi (Osmania 
University) said that price control in the past had miserably failed and it was 
likely to fail in future also, speaking of it as a peace time measure in a capitalistic 
economy. But in wartime, when the law of demand and supply did not function 
normally, it became a question primarily of feasibility ; if it was possible to control 
prices must, then, be controlled. Slogans like “Blanket control of all prices would 
not do. Profit control and not price control was the policy that he would recom- 
mend. He watddelsim that this policy had been worked with cousid^able sneoesf^ 
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in Hyderabad State. He "wonld also anggeat that the penalty for profiteering 
should be death or public flogging. “Let us not”, the speaker said, “launch out on 
ambitious Programme of controls ; let us do it on a modest scale but let us dio it 
thoroughly and effectively.” 

Prof. B. Oovinda Eao (Guntur) read a paper on ”Some Aspects of Econo- 
mic Control in India during the War”, in the course of which he stressed ^e 
need for planning for future development on the basis of present measures of 
control. 

Prof. Sh^ Ata Ullah (Aligarh University) in a paper on ‘‘Wartime Control of 
Foodstuffs in India” emphasised the importance of securing the Home Front. 
He also read a paper on the system of price control enforced by Alauddin Khtlji, 
Sultan of Delhi, during the twenty years of his rule and the elaborate system of 
control, supervision and punishment devised by him in this behalf. The lesson 
of that experiment, the speaker said, was that for the success of price control, it 
was essential to have a well paid, honest, reliable and efficient agency. After the 
costly experience in Bengal there could be no two opinions as to the need of control 
of foodstuffs ; but the Government should think well over the steps to be taken and 
then take determined action. 

Speaking on “The Problem of Price Control in India”. Mr, J* Satyanarayana 
emphasised the importance of guaranteeing a minimum price for agricultural 
produce increasing consumers* goods, and drawing off surplus purchasing power by 
means, among others, of higher rates of interest. 

Rice Rationing fn City 

Mr. K. 8. Sonachalam (Annamalal University), in a paper on “Rice Rationing 
in Madras City” said that price control without rationing was like a body without 
soul. Describing the arrangements made in connection with rationing of rice in the 
city, he said that the rice procurement system worked on the whole effectively. The 
Government in their anxiety to “satisfy or placate urban population” should not, he 
urged, “sacrifice the interests of inarticulate but indispensable rural producers,” if 
ceiling prices tended to chill the enthusiasm of ryots, the consequences might be 
serious and hence he urged the desii ability of fixing *'floor” (minimum) prices as 
well. Rationing in Madras had been a substantial success, despite the suspected 
existence of black markets. The disparity between the estimated consumption of 
of 10,000 tons per month and the real consumption of only 8,000 tons, could be 
explained by either consumers drawing on secret hoards or reserves built up in the 
past, their refraining from buying rice on account of its quality not being good or 
the preliminary enumeration and the estimates built thereon J being exaggerated. In 
conclusion, the speaker pleaded for the introduction of rationing in respect of 
firewood and sugar also. 

Conditions for succbsb of Control measures 

A discussion then followed. 

Professor Eudra, Economic Adviser to the U. P. Government, said that in 
dealing with the subject of economic control, one should remember that the suecess 
of measures, albeit ot the utmost economic validity, depended on the ability, honesty 
and industry of the adrainstrative staff in charge. Price control should be viewed, 
not parochially or provincially, but from an all-India point of view. It was high 
time that qualified students of economics should more closely collaborate with the 
administration, industrial workers and commercial interests to help, so far as 
academic research could, to tide over difficulties, solve problems and administer 
schemes. Price control, to be effective, should take into account not merely terri- 
torial parities but also parities of different commodities as well as of agricultural 
and non-agricultural goods required by producers. A system of ceiling prices rather 
than price control was desirable and he hoped the U. P. Government would be 
permitted to follow this line. But if the Government of India embarked on a 
policy of statutory price control, then the U. P. too would fall into line. 

Referring to difficulties arising from ifompetitive buying by “powerful agencies” 
and organisations like large employers, the transport problem, lack of organisation 
among traders, Prof. iSizdro sa d that the issue of enormous purchasing power 
created by no means a small problem. He said that there were instances where 
one could buy more or less according as he paid in silver and small coins or in 
paper money. It was therefore, essential, be said, that the media of currency should 
also be regulated simultaneously If the price control mgehinery was tp work 
smootUy. 
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Second Day — Madras — Slst. December 1943 

Price Control and Rationing 

The dificussion on questions relating to “Economic controls in India during 
the war” was continued when the All-India Economic Conference resumed its 
sesBions this morning at the Senate House, Cbepauk. , ^ a i. 

Prof. JS. Shenoi said that the mam consideration of the Government at the 
present time was the maintenance of law and order in the home front and from 
that point of view the Government had introduced rationing mainly in bigger 
cities and in his opinion the system bad been woiking well. . . 

Prof E* B. Bhan (Kashmir) said that price control and rationing need not 
necessarily be an all-India affair. They could be worked out fairly successfully in 

smaller regions. rr- -x -j 

Mr, J. /. Anjaria, Reader of Economics m Bombay University, said a com- 
pletely certralised control of production and even of distribution was necessary. 
But the practical difficulties m the way of applying a unified policy were the 
political relationship which subsist between this country and England, and the 
want of co-operation by the public to the extent necessary. Under the present 
circumstances there was no way by which we could devise a procurement machinery 
which was equitable to the producer and the consumer. 

Principal B. G. Karve (Poona) observed that even within the provinces them- 
selves there was no unified control. A separate department solely concerned with 
the control question should be established- . , 

Dr. P. B. Lokanatkan observed that there was necessity to alter some of the 
assumptions which the Government had taken for granted in their policy of price 
control. Instead of a vague policy, if the Government had gone on a selective basis, 
they would have achieved better success, and the working would have also given 
wider satisfaction. . , , , ,, , . , . . 

Prof. Gianchand (Patna) said that there should be one central buying orga- 
nisation which should buy for all requirements, both military and civil, 

Mr. Lakshminarasu (Hyderabad) said that in other free countries civilians 
had as much priority as the military and that condition must be made applicable 
to India also. He said that the financial policy of the Government of India was 
also responsible for the present situation. The armies of other countries now 
stationed in India must be paid for by their respective countries. They could not 
have any efficient and effective machinery for |>rice control unless there was a 
popular government in the centre and in the provinces* 

Dr. F. K, E, V Eao said we could not really tackle economic controls, even 
of a diluted type, without the people having the feeling that the interests of the 
public were identical with the interests of the Government. Only a responsible 
and responsive government could achieve efficient results. 

Prof. Vakil (Bombay) stated that till there was a change of outlook on the 
part of the Government and In the methods adopted by the business community 
in general, and unless the political tension in the country was lessened, theie could 
not be any effective conrrol of prices and distribution. 

Prof. S Vydianatha Aiyar (Dacca) said that it was largely an administrative 
problem. It was the lack of co-ordination between the different departments and 
the apathy of the public that were responsible for the present position. 

Dr. A. Krishnaswami suggested that the problem could be solved by having 
a single procurement agency. 

The discassion on the subject concluded, 

Regulation of Banking 

Reassembling In the afternoon, the Conference discussed the question of 
Regulation of Banking in India. 

Mr. F B. Pillai (Travancore) in his paper said that legislation could not go 
far enough to establish and work a sound regulation system, as banks were not 
ffaurishing in all parts of the country. He then survejed the growth of Joint 
Stock Banking Companies with particular reference to its growth in the IVavancore 
Sliate, where recently as they all knew a great crash had occurred. He next referred 
to the amendment of the Indian Companies Act in 1936 and stated that this 
in his opinion, was having a salutary effept in eliminating mushroom 
iitid fm^ient banks. In his view, some of the suggestions of the Reserve Bank 
i&i saxc!gi!li^#PgL the interest of depositors were not good enough for the progress 
qI bankh^. % safeguards seemed to hinder the business of bankingt For 
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the insistence on cheque habit was too premature. Ledslation could not prevent 
failure or banks* Ste >s must be avoided to eiinure inanag<*merite For that 

purpose toe Restrve Bank should make arrangements to give tr lining in banking 
and organise inspection of all banks periodically. In faei it shfiuUi dtvine a co- 
ordinating system by which it could have a direct or indirect co uol over all banks 
in the country. 

Mr, A, M, Bhat of Poona, in his paper which was read hy Prof, D. Cr. K^arve, 
stated it would not be in the interest of pioper growth of banking insitations in 
the country to lay down statutory restrictions on invch^men s and diy-tu-day 
management of banking companies. He suggested that no banking firm sboiiid 
be permitted to be oiganised as a private limited company if the dept»mtor«’ interest 
was to be aafegiiaidtd. It was also necei-sary to restrict the nuinbtr of votes 
which a shareholder conld possess. The Reserve Bank’s recommendation of Rs. one 
lakh as the minimum paid up capital to start a joint stock bank would affect many 
an existing banking concern and it would almost be possible for mofusail aieas to 
Boat their own banks. 

A diseiiHsion then followed. 

Mr. Manuswami Ainar (Annaraalai University) stated that banks in South 
India had suceehslully defeated the purpose of price control methods and that they 
were playing a prominent part in booming up textile prices. 'Ihere had been no 
doubt a belated ordinance prohibiting forward dealings, etc., hy banks. The lime 
had come to give a fdace on the directorate for the rejaea^^nfatives ot depOHit-holdfrs 
also. On the analogy of the Legal Practitioners’ Act, he would like some rcstiic- 
tions to be imposed on banka for the purpose of diverting their finances for helping 
industrial enterprises instead of speculating on land properties and | laniations, 

Mr. L. AT, Govindarajan (Loyola College) said the proposal of the Reserve 
Bank that 30 per cent of tht^ working fund of the bank should be invested in 
Government securities, would be a great handicap for small banks in which most 
of the deposits were saving deposits. In Ms opinion, a desire to earu profits and to 
build a reserve fund were not opposed to the development of sound banking. 

The Conference then rose for the day. 

Third Day — Madras — l$t. January 1944 

Control ot Inflation 

Discussion on the question relating to currency expansion during the war, took 
place to-day when the All India hk*onomic Conference resumed its session at the 
Senate House, Dr. B, F. Narayanswami Nmdu presiding. 

Mr. r, Satyanarayana Bao (Guntur), leading tlie debate, emphasised the need 
to bring down prices of commodities and to have a comprehensive and co-ordinated 
plan for control of monetary system. He also pointed out that inflition could be 
checked by adopting a scheme of compulsory borrowing and by limning the income 
of certain classes of people in the urban areas to Rs. iJ,U(X). 

Dr. B. K* Madan^ Director of Research, Reserve Bank of India, Bombay, 
speaking on the inflation in the Indian economy, pleaded for a ckac understand- 
ing of the essential <*haracttr of the problem After pointing out that, the primary 
source of war-time inflation lay very largely in the additional expenditure under- 
taken by the Government, he referred to the measures adopted against inflation 
by increasing production and restricting people’s incomes by taxes or loans. 
Inferring to the controversy as to whether the rise in prices resulted from the 
general scarcity or shortage of goods in relation to demand or from the expanding 
monetary ciiculation, he said that the controvezsy appear to betray S confusion of 
thought resulting from the fact that the problem of rising prices was alternatively 
viewed from two different angles, which disclosed opposite facts of what was 
essentially and fundamentally the same phenomenon, Bearcity in relation to 
demand and currency expansion were the simuUancous expression and outcome 
of the considerable diversion of real resources from ^dviliau to war services, effected 
by the issue of purchasing power created to this end and they together contributed 
to the rise of prices. The supposed antithesis between the two explanations was thus 
artificial and unnecessary. As regards broad lines of the existing flimnoial controls 
the position was, indeed, one extreme satisfaction as far as the revenue of the 
Government of India went, the estimated defleit and ctfutal expenditure on 
defence up to the end of the next financial year being all covered by the increase 
in internal debt. After referring to the accumulation of sterling balances m 
Britain, Dr. Madau stated that the present inflation arose out of a* process mkm 
while immediately inflationary also created the material for damping the 

45 
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in due course, and therefore also served as s check upon the degree of active 
inflation. Touching upon the question of the anti-inflation progranime, he empha- 
sised the need for intensified prodution and fair distribution of food supplies, 

Mr. if. Adiseshayya, (Madras) suggested the modification of the lease-lend 
agreement bi^tween India and other Allied countries for eflective control of inflation. 
He also stated that the economy of the country should be divided into two sections, 
military and civilian, and steps must be taken to block the currency going into 
the military section. The income of the people residing in urban areas , might be 
controlled. 

Need for Co-ordinated Scheme 

Professor Kapur (Lahore) observed that in^ his opinion the expansion of 
currency in India had not been made to an undesirable extent, 

Mr* F. i?, Fillai (Travancore) pointed out that in the present^ circumstances 
inflation might appear to be treacherous because it goaded people into the belief 
that they had sterling assets and that things would right themselvas on the basis 
of that security. After all that security might prove illusory. 

Professor Muthia iPaehaiyappa’s College) suggested that steps might be taken 
to get possession of the British investments in India for furthering war efforts 
instead of merely inflating the currency, 

Mr. T. T. Krishnamachari asked the Conference to definitely give a lead to 
the country in what way inflation should be stopped and^ what the Government 
should do to meet the future demands of the Allied countries for supplv. He also 
desired the Conference to concentrate attention upon the present method of the 
Reserve Bank selling gold and whether that was a right policy in the interest 
of India. , . , , 

Professor Vakil (Bombay) replying to the question stated that they did 
not know the actual facta as to how and wherefrom the Government got the gold 
aud how it was being sold. Unless they knew the exact position, they could not 
usefully discuss the problem. Of all the anti-inflation measures the most , urgent 
one was a settlement of the political tension in the country, 

Mr. Zacharius (Madras) suggested the delinking of the rupee from sterling 
and the sale of the sterling now as the two measures for checking inflation. 

Dr. F, 8. Loganathan stated that the expansion of currency was one of the 
methods by which this war was being conducted. Under the present circumstances 
what they must insist upon the Government doing was a guarantee to the people 
of their essential needs and then draw upon the balance for military purposes. 

The discussion on the subject then concluded and the Conference adjourned 
for luncheon interval. 

Political Deadlock, A Handicap 

“The greatest anti-inflationary measure which can be adopted in this country 
is to resolve the present political deadlock, compared with that measure every other 
measure is of secondary importance”, said Professor Gyanchand of the Patna 
University. 

*A total war effort.” the Professor said, ’‘requires total co-operation of the 
people and total co-operation of the people would be unobtainable if political 
difficulties of the kind that are there should continue.” 

The Conference nex:t took up for consideration, •‘Recent structural changes 
in capitalistic economy,” Professor Gyanchand (Patna) opening the discussion 
referred, among other matters, to such developments as, the growing recognition 
of the desirability of giving to the people, according to their needs, the idea that 
labour whs not a vendible commodity, development of corporations with criteria of 
production based on social costs rather than money costs and the realisation that 
displaced labour was a liability aud therefore technological developments should be 
limited by this factor. He added that the developments now witnessed had not 
changed the centre of gravity of capitalistic economy. 

Mr. K 0, Mamakrishnan (Coimbatore) referred to the growth of “agricultural 
capitalism” and large-scale farming in some of the districts of Madras aud suggested 
the desirability of exploring the possibilities of co-operative effort in this connection. 

Bringing the proceedings to a close Dr. Narayanaswami Naidu reviewed the 
work done during the three days of the Conference. Despite differences in methods 
of approach to problems, he had no hesitation that all economists assembled were 
agr^ on the fandamentals. The poverty of India was, they were all agreed, the 
most important factor that confronted economists and statesmen to-day and they 
were eqv»dly unanimous that all that could be done must be done to see a better 
standard of M4p]g aimnred to timir countrymen. While he welcomed the spgge^tions 
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that industrialisation should be rapidly promoted, he thought "Laissve fatte waa gone 
once for all/' He urged that care should be taken to see that induhtrialisation was 
e^cted In a way as would promote the general well-being of the people at huge and 
not fall into the hands of vested interests He thank* d the authorities of the 
Madras University for placing the University buildings at the disposal of the Kccep- 
tion Committee and the delegates, the volunteers and others who had co-o| eiated to 
make the Conference a success. 

Prof, Gyanchand conveyed the thanks of the delegates to the Tleceplnm Com- 
mittee for the arrangements made and Proh Zacharias proposed a vote of thanks 
to the President, The Conference then concluded. 


The All India Philosophical Congress 

18th. Session-- Lahore — 2l8t December 1943 

sir Manohar XtaPs Opening Address 

“The reproach has often been made that in !nd' i 
soph^^ ceased with the ancient school, at any rate after Sankara, Would that 
remain a lasting stigma on the genius of Hindustan” ? asked the JJon hh Sir 
Manohar Lai, Finance Minister, Punjab, while inaugurating the ISth session of 
the Indian Philosophical Congress before a repiesentative and distinguished gather- 
ing of philosophers from all over India, in the Hailey Hall of the Punjab 
University at Lahore on the 2 let. Oeeetnber J1943* 

Inaugurating the Congress Bir Manohar Lai, amidst cheers, said I |) 0 ssess 
no title to address your learned and scholarly assembly— and just thefee days X 
happen to be immersed deep in the vulgar calculations of our provincial finance, 
and no oracle has appeared to offer me inspiration. I'he age that lies behind us, 
extending even beyond the limits of the present century, has engaged in much 
crude reasoning and wishful thinking, and been troubled ny pressing ,,eeonomic and 
political problems. I note that in economics, may be under stress of war, dissension 
is giving way to considerable agreement in approaching questions though final aims 
still await firm determination. Immediate tasks, the work in hana, absorb all 
attention though in thinking of the new world order, broader questions ot welfare, 
at least in limited fields, cannot escape attention. In the political field, diverse 
have been the objects of study and interest, some thinkers regard idealism as the 
ever-growing trend that dominates thought. Shall 1 be correct in venturing upon 
the thought that much recent philosophy has departed from its ancient abstract 
refiexioos upon the nature of reality, and abstruse cogitations upon the meaning of 
truth and being ? Such as might have been forceful philosophers in another age are 
now occupied in the humbler business of evolving the significance of democracy — 
and this has often meant nothing higher than justifying one’s own ways to men. 
Present-day philosophy tends to become a handmaid of advocacy to lead others to 
believe that our constitution is the best, and that, with possibly some minor modi- 
fications, It would form such an ideal that the world must bend to its demands 
and its needs, while it is also intimated that such constitution would not be 
universally suitable. History, actual fact, man's prejudice and partial thinking 
hold the field ; the philosopher seems to have merg^ his existence with the in- 
terested political reasoner in this essentially unphilosophical inquiry and assertion. 

“Will you look round not round this hall, for here indeed we have a galaxy 
of distinguished thinkers, have we today in the world, have we had during the 
past thirty years or more, any first-rate philosopher engaged in philosophising ? Take 
England ; we have not even a Bardley or a Green or a James Ward or a Mae 
Taggart ? Is this not symptomatic ? We have occasionally an odd explanation 
why a thinker adheres no longer to pacifism-under stress round factual tacts. In 
other countries a similar situation prevails : philosophy ranges round factual data 
presented by physics and the material world, the work of remarkable thinkers 
typified by Einstein and Plank, and they of course have their counterparts in 
England, the Jeans and Whittakers of Cambridge. How is it that philosophy's 
own rich fields tend to become harrem ; there is much humdrum summing up and 
second-rate comment hut no emerg^ee of striking syntheris or sab8umptlon» m 
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rvrprTjoweriDg attack on the citadel of the secrete of the ‘world as 'a whole’ ? In 
InSrr understand, much high class and sound history of philosophy has been 
aScMHstuUy attempted, and some graceful exposition of doctrine achieved, but 
SKys of creative thought seem to have gone for ever. As linguistic and 
literarv mat eiial gathers, this tendency may be intensified. Is that no a danger 
aMlitst which those who have the necessary equipment must stiive ? The reproa^ 
tos often bteti made that in India philosophy ceased, with the ancient schools. 

rate aiter Sankara. Would that remain a lasting stigma on the genius 
of Huidimtan ? In the West perhaps Berg-on is the greatest recent name for oiiginal 
thinking. Pethai>s Eieud forces attention in his limited field, if philosopher would 

receive^him^w^itbm^theirJealouSiP^^^^^ have only interpreted the world in vari- 
ous ways, the point, however, is how to change it. In this endeavour the philo- 
sophCT has yaps suirend.rcd his identity today. It is. for you to pronounce 
wither the present well-nigh comiilete transfoimation desire to define the ratio 
Tnd Sie direction of the change is worthy of our great discipline or would soon be 
diseaided, toleiated today only because ol the force of circumstanees. 

-The name of Oioce has gained piomment mention today. For sheer de- 
lightful exiuession. he could not be suipassed, thinking proceeds . with lem^k- 
afle ease and the giace and quiet charm of his language offer, lasting joy. But 
of bim it lias been said that he shares the English philosophical indifference to 
the insoluble questions of metaphysics. In the state of Euiopean thought, is 
there not chance for the Indian mind to open out and fasten on the eternal pro- 
blems of philosophy ? What is knowledge, does It exist, is it possible ? What 
is existence in what sense and measure does our perception furnish any basis 
for reality its undeiatanding lie within its piuview* Are we ready to address our- 
selves to the high endeavour of facing the many issues of the manifold problem-- 
perchance to discover fiesh and compelling light, may be further to thicken and 
embroil its complexity ? 

* Let us not be lost in Oontrovebsy 

“Let us not be lost m the controversy— butter or guns, nor in the ingenious 
but at present perhaps pointless questions of the new world order. Daik things 

around us remain uniUumined, not a mysteiy cleared up, and iiot a disputation 

resolved Man’s task is unbounded while the meaning of truth the significance of 
ffood and evil remain undefined, unsettled. Martin Luther said and the famous Burton 
rendered it thus ; ‘Wheie God hath a temple, the Devil will have a Chapel.’ Is 
this the final pronouncement of philosophy, is the strife eternal and real, or merely 
appears to be so ? Can we affbid to let the world run on without ceaselessly 
attempting to face such eternal questions ^ , , 

‘‘Perhaps I have spoken at random and without pertinence, and deserve casti- 
gation at your hands— then my excuse would be lack of qualification to approach 
your mighty minds. Perhaps, I have sailed near some worthwhile considerations— 
then 1 would say, taking liberty with the poet’s words, ‘somewhat versed in books 
and shallow in himself. I have much pleasure in inaugurating this Congress.” 


Principal Chatterjl’s Address 

Principal (?. 0. Ohatterjh Vice-Chairman of the Reception Committee, extend- 
ing a welcome to the delegates to the conference, said that, though the Congress 
session had been called in December 1942, due to circumstances created by the war 
over which they had no control, the Congress had to be postponed twice and it 
might have been postponed again this time. Due to certain restrictions on enter- 
tainments and petrol, Principal Chatterji regretted that more adequate and comfor- 
table arrangements could not be made. 

“Ihe Punjab and its capital alike,” said Principal Chattel 31 ,— represent un- 
orthodox India which is sick and tiied of its hoary past, and which longs for a 
future which is free and untrammelled” Principal Chattel ji further said: 

•‘In India the introduction of democracy, combined with provincial autonomy, 
has resulted in increased conflict between naiionalism and communalism. In Europe 
the challenge of Bolshevism, on the one hand, and that of Nazism, on the other, 
have caused a ferment in the customaiy ideas of social obligation and of individual 
morality. The menace of Japan and the heroic struggle of China for self-preserva- 
tion and rejuvenation and finally the outbreak *of world war No. 2 with Its table 
of untold misery, despair and famine, as well as that of human endurance, sacnfice 
and endeavour, have caused such an upheaval and shaking up of human beliefs 
and attitude that no philosophy worth the name can afipid to ignore them^ ‘ 
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I may be told tbafc philosophy is not concerned 'svith su h mundane affairs 
and that its diiest^ is the Unconditional and the Ah^olatc. But a philosof)hy 

which does not DAse itself on the bed-rock of human exieuence, and which does 

not attempt to guide and iliumme that experience is bui a sham and a mockery. 

Too long have we pbilo'^ophers been content with the idle 4eb sMuning of specula- 
tive systems, systems which become sact-rdotal and act as clogs and fettus to the 
human spiiit. A new age is being born around us tbrouzu th‘ t» ivnl of humanity, 
an age with new problems to face, new tasks to accomplish. It is for phin^suphy 
to wake up from its dogmatic slumber, and to ai \ ly ihe canons of critical 

thought to the citadels of ignorance, prejudice and eiror which threaten this new 
phase of the evolution of man. It is only when philosophy boldly faces once 
again the real problems of our own tiroes, that it will win bark that honoured 
place in the estimation of men which it has lost.’* 

Dr. T. M. P. Maka ievnn, Becretary of the Congress, introduced the President 
of the Congress, Prof. P. N. Srinivasachari^ who then delivered his piesidential 
address. 

Presidential Speech 

Prof. P. iVl Srinivasachari said ; 

“Modern life suffers from racialism in social life, sectional thinking in science, 
nationalism in polities and fanaticism in religion. What is soiely needed to day 
is a new synoptic outlook that will combine the seriousness of the thinker with 
the social viitues of the man of action, break down the bauiers of department 
thinking and exclusiveness, heal all discords and given a new siiiitual direction to 
society/’ 

‘‘Ihe moral genius of India has recognised the reality of moral evil in its 
individual and social aspects, and has shown the way of overcoming it by love and 
by self-suffering. Evil by contact with good becomes sterile and self-destructive 
and thus gives rise to the reign of universal love. The modern *>ogi’ of India 
insists on a new integration of dmne life in which theie will be a giadua! asceal 
to supra-mental life as well as a descent into the physical life with a view tc 
spiritualise it. Be has a vision of a universal transformation of society as a whole 
in the future by the descent of divine life on earth and the creation of a new race 
of super-spiritual men. The religious prophet of India lived and realised tki 
truths of various religions and heralded a new age in whkh all religions will b< 
harmonised without losing their individuality. Ihe Indian philosophers to daj 
with their synthetic thinking and synoptic vision have alieady attempted a nev 
oiientation of Indian thought by utilising the best thoughts of the West anc 
interpreting the West to the East and the East to the West and thus bringing 
about a better understanding between them* India’s service to the world is th^ 
gift of her spirituality. In the woids of one of India’s leading philosophers, th 
ideals of liberty, equality and fraternity have a deep spiiitual meaning. Th* 
freedom of man is the freedom of the seif-development of divinity in man. Th 
equality of men implies the recognition of the same Godhead in all human beingE 
and the ideal of biotherhood is a unity of mind and feeling based upon the inne 
spirituality of man. Thus the political ideals of the west can be spiritualiseii 
Freedom m the positive sense is to be utilised by the fite man in the service c 
the ideals of world-welfare by his renouncing the egoistic and individualistic out 
look. All men are equal in the sense that they have the same divine destiny 
This view furnishes the most inspiring motive for intellectual eo-oiieration an 
inter-ieligious understanding so necessary for realising the idea! of the federatio 
of the woild. Buch a consummation can never be achieved unless mankind give 
up its present antagonisms based on differences of race, culture and religion. It i 
up to the Indian philosopher with his age-long tradition for solving worl 
problems to face the present confusion, examine its causes, and point tlie wa 
out of it. 

Continuing the President said, the Bong on the Chariot in Eurukshetra, Irt 
to the synthetic genius of India, was a call to the philosopher to be not only 
spectator but also a man of action participating in the battle of life and workin 
for world welfare. In every world war which is really a warfare of ideals, tk 
Indian philosopher has always fought in defence of the ancient world heritage i 
spiritual culture and the re-establishment of its synthetic ideal. 

The best way of retaining the soul power of India is to keep alive her synthet 
philosophic ou^ook by removing the barriers of isolation and exelusivenesB on tl 
one hand, and the evils of the slavish imitation of alien ideas on the other. Sciem 
has destroyed distance only in the physical sense but not in the phiiosophjp ai 
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spiritual sense* It is only philosophy applied to practical life that can really bring 
men together and make them live a new spiritual joint-family life. Philosophy in 
India is not divorced from life but has always permeated everyday hie* What is 
now required is not more philosophy, but more philosophers, who would, as heirs 
of India’s cultural heritage, consecrate their lives to the pursuit of philosophic 
thinking and set an inspiring example to others in their views and ways of life. 

The social philosophy of today reveals the tragic fact that culture and civi- 
lisation are on the very verge of collapse owing the decadence of faith in the moral 
values of life and the dignity of personality. The evolutionary theory of the 
survival of the fittest afbrds a scientific and moral justification for the growth of 
the evils of cut-throat competition in all walks of life, and dictatorships or the 
rule of supermen with their will to enslave humanity. The gospel of material 
progress based on the triumphs of modern science has reduced man to a machine 
and a mere item in the programme of exploitation* The machine created by man 
has become a menace to his very being, the idea that the State is an end in 
itself and is beyond moral laws and that the individual is only a means to an 
end has undermined the foundations of true democracy and self-rule. The theory 
of chosen races and religions has increased racial bitterness and religious fanaticism. 
Religiosity has taken the place of religion and dogmas and rituals masquerade as 
spiritual faith ; and religion itself is regarded as a morbid obsession* Psycho- 
analysis has exaggerated the meaning of the sexual instinct as an all-powerful but 
repiessed feeling clamouring for satistaction, and made sex training and education 
in nafatiness and licence. Bociety itself is threatened with extinction by the total 
war that rages everywhere and some thinkers say that life is now decadent and will 
soon be debtroyed. It is the supreme task of the philosopher to restore the higher 
ideals of life and reconstruct society on a moral and spiritual basis. 

Proifbsor A, R, Wadia^ the outgoing President, thanked Sir Manohar Lai, 
who, he said, also inaugurated the Congress Session 14 years ago in Lahore. 

“Str Manohar Lai is a shining light among the ecnomists”, he said, “but he 
is certainly one of us as a philosopher in spite of him.” 



Indian Debate in Parliament 

House of Lords — London 20th. October 1 943 

Food Situation in India 

The House of Lords held a debate on the food situation in India on the 
20th. October 1943. 

The Earl of Huntingdon (Labour) asked Government whether they had any 
further statement to make regarding the famine conditions in certain i»i evinces in 
lndia» and what steps would be taken to relieve the situation. He quoted pub- 
lished hgures of starvation cases and deaths in Calcutta, and said that in country 
districts, mortality figures were difficult to get. but the famine was acute. “In 
fact,” he said, ‘*tbe strujfglings of starving people into the cities is, I understand, one 
of the gravest complications to be faced by the authorities. I have no wish to 
give any more of these harrowing figures, which are enough, I think, to confirm 
the dreadful stories of starvation and misery which are coming from India to*day 
especially the Deccan, Cochin, Travacore, arid particularly Bengal.” 

Lord Huntingdon spoke of a big increase of prices and said there was shortage 
not only of grain and rice, but also of milk. In fact, food stocks of all kinds 
seemed to be in gieat scarcity and at exorbitant prices. Whenever food was very 
short, cholera made its appearance. 

After giving figures of the number of cases. Lord Huntingdon refen ed to 
grim stories of patients nolr wishing to be cuied from cholera because their only 
alternative would be a long-drawn out death from starvation. But without such 
stories, the figures themselves were enough to stir one’s imagination and show 
how appalling the conditions in India to-day must be. *‘When confronted with 
such a situation, the major concern of all of us must be firstly to express our 
deepest sympathy with the Indian people and particularly with suflercrs from 
these terrible conditions in Bengal and other areas in India, and fucondly what 
measures of relief can be brought to these people and how quickly.” “It was with 
great thankfulness that many of us heard tjuat food-ships were on their way to 
India, but I am sure everyone in the House must really feel that more drastic 
measures are essential if we are going to deal with this acute crisis. I ask Govern- 
ment whether they can give us any fresh news of the situation and also what 
steps are being taken now and can be taken to deal with the ciisis. I would also 
ask whether moie grain cannot be shipped from Australia or even from the United 
States and if some army reserves could not be released— a greater amount of it — 
to feed the civil population. This could later be replenished from further arrivals 
of grain. I should like to urge on the Government that shipping food for to-day 
is a vital war need. 

Examining the causes of the disastrous conditions Loid Huntingdon said, his 
object was to find out future remedies, if possible, and sto|ping any lectirrence of 
such a major disaster. Lord Huntingdon said, the Gregory Committee’s report had 
suggested that the loss of Burma rice was a very strong ctmtrilmtory cause. It had 
to be remembered, however, that the rice imported from Burma amounted to about 
one and a half million tons, of which less than a ^ hundred thousand 
tons annually went to Bengal. Ihus the situation could not be 
completely arnbuted to the loss of Burma rice. The cyclone in Bengal in 
1942 and the failure of the monsoon in Madras were other contiilmtoiy causes. 
On the other hand, these losses were largely made good by except ii nal crops in 
Northern India in the spring of 1943. Grain bought for the army and army 
reserves must also be a contributoiy cause. Moreover* there was the fact that the 
Indian as a soldier eats very much more than the Indian as a civilian can afibrd. 
“Looking at the whole situation, it would seem not to be so much an absolute 
shortage of foodstuffs as a complete breakdown in distribution.’* 

With increasing prices, the terrible poverty of the Indian peasant left a very 
small margin between subsistence and starvation. *Tt stands to reason that a nation 
that is so reduced in poverty as to have coW'4ung for fuel, instead of using it for 
manure is, one might say, well on the road to committing race suicide... Many 
people are worried over this point ; why was that situation, which was foreseen a 
long time ago and was developing for months, allowed to grow, why dm not the 
Oentral Government of India take the profoundest measures before famine reac- 
hed this disastrous extent and the situation beoaine compl^ly out of hand* 
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INDIAN DEBATE IN PABLIAMENT 

Central Govt/s Failure 

Keferrinj^ to Mr. Am'^ry^s remaik at Birminf^ham last week that the dangerous 
po<»sihiliteH of the situaMou we’o full> realised soon after the loss of Singapoie and 
Burma, Lud Hinitingdou said the loss of Singapore was some time ago. Why 
were none of the meisures advoeit#d in the Gregory report put into operation ? 
The prob!t-m was so obviouslv an all-ludia one that it could have been dealt with 
only by tht Oi rd Uovernmeiit. Mr. Amery m the same speech, suggested what 
the reason wus, the Central Guvemnjent's reluctance to encroach on the Provincial 
<4o\ernmenr*fl function*.. The ultimate power recited with the Biifeish Government 
just as the final and nltimite tiower in the Central Government rested with the 
Vicero}. “These poweis aie immense. We have seen the Central (Government’s 
powers* exercised in a most dmstic and sweeping way, pushing eveiythiog aside, very 
recently But why, in ^Irs esse, were n »t diastic reforms instituted by the Central 
Government in the welfir»- of millions or at least hundredb of thousands of Indians, 
dependent on the measnies being taken ? 

After referring to the ahsfuee of sympathy and co-operation on the part of the 
Indian peojde with any scheme originating from the British Government, Lord 
Huntingdon said: *Tf we are to cope with this famine, I would earnestly piess that 
the problem of the fuinie of India should be brought out of cold storage and we 
should again attempt to thaw Indian mistrust by sympathy and generous understan- 
ding in this ciisis* 

* United Nations Must Guarantee India’s Freedom’* 

“Once we have won the confidence and friendship of the Indian people, half 
the problems connected with the famine will be solved. Public opinion in India 
coula be brought to support any scheme of regulation. Leaders of different parties, 
if given the chance could induce farmers and merchants to lelease their sto'ks. 
Ihe public would ?>e prepared to make any saciifices demanded of them. Confidence 
would he diiiiinlt to cit ue, but a gestuie to prove the integrity of our aim might 
succeed. For this eistu*e, I am going to suggest the British Gtveinment might, as 
it were, dcclaie India to be in a state of trust or waidbhip. She would be as it 

were, a ward in democracy. We should ask our great Allies to join with us in 

guaranheing India’s fiituie freedom. Inier-Allied co-opeiation, now envisaged in 
high places as the basis for world peaee, is so vast and sd thoiough that I do not 
think It will be impossible for us to ask the United States, the Soviet Union and 
China to act with great Britain as guardian who will jointly be responsible for 
India’s present welfare and guaiantee her futuie freedom. With her future freedom 
thus guaranteed, the distrust of Indians of all paities might be dispelled and leaders 
might be able to co-operate In the most drastic scheme for fighting this battle 
against famine. Again in this mutual co operation, Indian leaders might be prepared 
to work not only to fight the famine but also m the prosecution of the war. Such 

a beginning might be the first step to India’s working together to find a basis for 

the future constitutional Government of their own country. The secuiity of the 
Pacific Front and above all necessities of humanity demand that the Indian people 
must be saved from the disaster which is threatening to engulf them. 

Failure of Transport Main Cause 

Lord Catto (Liberal National) said Lord Huntingdon had wandered somewhat 
from the teims of the motion into the political aspect of the question. 

“I don’t propose to follow him in that because, quite candidly, 1 don’t know 
what he meant by the “ward of democracy,” and I doubt very much whether any 
of my Indian friends would understand such an expression. We are not discussing 
the merits or the demerits of constitutional arrangements in India, or even how or 
why this calamity has fallen upon a poor people. We are discussing how best to 
relieve them in the quickest possible time. The part of India cbiefiy concerned 
is one I know well and I can speak on this matter with strong feelings. 
The famine is a preventible thing. After saying that the horror of 
famine in India from which she had fuffer^ from the dawn of her 
history, had become almost a thing of the past through the great efficiency of relief 
organisation, Lord Catto declarca that relief measures had iiroved inadequate 
beeWss the manifold difficulties of Interaal and external war-time transport were 
004 iiiffieiently taken into account. 

OokUo concluded : ‘^We are not discussing this matter only because of its 
hiiibanlmii;!an aswt* We are discussing it because we have direct responsibility. 
By the OOtMltatton, the British Parliament is responsible for the welfare and good 

Parliament and we ^are that 

^ f ^ } f . 
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^rd Sailey said it is the opinion of economists that hitheito the increase in 
India s produption had preserved a somewhat responsible ratio to the increasing 
population. It had left a very nairow maigin to deal with an emergency of crop 
failure, but it had not left India in a state of normal snfficieney India had been 
able in the last ten years to deal with larger 8hortaj.es. Clearly, the cause has 
been internal maladjustment m reference to transput, profi’^eeruig and hoarding. 
There could only be one solution in the present situation— some drasic measure to 
control all prices of foodstuffb and force them on to the maik^t. ’ih« Guvcinment 
of India had taken 8u<h powers* The Funjib in particular was still very far from 
being in a mood to co-operate. It was clear a situation had bien allowed to go on 
which, though it mipht be bettered by vigorous administrative measnies, would con- 
tinue to present a grave difficulty until the piicrs were brought altogether nearer 
the normal by the impoitation of rice fiom Burma and the possibility of the im- 
portation of wheat fiom Australia or Canada. Looking back, he thought, they 
could fairly say that the Bengal Government certainly did not show itself sufficiently 
farseeing or sufiiciently active at an early stable of the sitnatum. “Its attitude seems 
to UB to compare unfavourably with that of Bombay and Madras in circumstances 
not entirely aiesimiiar. If any criticism of the Central Government can be justified, 
it is on the grounds that it showed undue hesitation in putting snfiicient pressure 
on the non-co-operative provinces 

Lord Hailey said he joined with Lord OuWo in deprecating any suggestion 
of a gesture to India such as Eazl Huntingdon had proixiserf. “‘India has only 
one objective and one ambition and that is independence Ward tiusteeship as 
used by us is in very little favour in Indian political circles. I doubt whether the 
association of our Allies or the United Nations in the form of the guarantee sug- 
gested or the joint assumption by them of trusteeship fur India would be any 
more satisfactory to India than it would be flattering to us. But looking to the 
future, there is certainly one lesson which sticks out. There could be no stronger 
argument than that provided by these events to prove the inadvisability of the 
fragmentation of India which would inevitably result from such schemes as that 
for the creation of a separate dominion consisting of Moslem provinces.’’ 

Masterly Lefence op Inaction 


Lard Strahoilgt said: congratulate the Government on the masterly defence 
that bad just been made by Lord Hatky, I most respectfully congratulate Lord 
Bailey himself. I never remember hearing so masterly a defence of inaction and 
indecision , no more competent finding of reasons why nothing could be done 
and what that it was inevitable and I cannot withhold my personal admiration 
of his speech,” Lard Straholgi said Lord Hatley informed us that India was 
self-supporting in food. Lord Btrabolgi thought however that it was correct at the 
present time to say that if we had not come, India could only have been self- 
supporting in foodstuffs. If we had accepted the Inadequate standard of diet for 
a very large proportion of the Indian population, Lord St^abolgi added: ‘“The 
unfortunate fact is that considerable quantities of food had to lie exported from 
India for war purposes to the middle Hast. It went out becauFe it was a normal 
thing to do and unless there was some strong hand at the Centre as liOrd Bailey 
says will alwajs be needed to stop these exports and insist on the fotces in the 
Middle East getting foodstuffs from elsewhere, then you are bound to have this 
trouble,” 

Lord Straholgi said, *I have here a telegram received yesterday morning in 
answer to a cable sent by a friend of mine to a gentleman whom Lord Hailey 
knows very well — Martin Harhhy, special correspondent of RmierB m New Delhi, 
He was asked about this question of exports. If I trouble you with the telegram 
and particularly recommend it to the atiention of Lord Hailey it reads as follows 
—this was an independent source. JReuter^a chief correspondent is impartial and he 
knows all facts— “in the early part of this year, the Indian Government realising 
the possibilities for food shortage pressed for large imports of food into India ana 
received 150 000 tons. This was only a part of the amount asked for. With opera- 
tions In North Africa and with U-boat sinkings the position became acute and in 
view of these facts, coupled with the bumper harvest in the Punjab, the Government 
decided not to press for farther imports. It is now admitted that this was a 
serious mistake. The Government’s next step in July was to appoint a committee 
to work out a long teim food policy and the report of the Committee was presented 
to the Government at the end of tSeptember and its recommendation can be summed ixp 
as (IHimport of food ; (2)— rationing ; (S>-drastic tightening up of the ma«Wq#»^ 
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fqt acqusition of food; (4)— drastic revision of rationing in the provinces'; and (5) 
statutory price control. . . i. , . 

[Lord StraboJgi later told Reuter that he bad been misinformed in stating 
that the telegram referred to by him as having been sent by Martin Berlihy was 
sent to a private individual. In point of fact the message was issued in Reuter^s 
News Service.] . _ 

Btjbeauceacy’s Failure 

After referring to the mes‘*age of Reuter^s special correspondent in New Delhi, 
Martin Herlihy, Lord Straholgi said, “I am afraid it discloses what indeed was 
implicit in the defence of Lord Hailey.’^ Loid Straholgi added: “Once more we see 
this fatal disease of bureaucracy —procrastination.” I'hey started too late, set up too 
many committees, thought too long what they were going to do and in the mean- 
time this horror man of famine was galloping along. To show ,how dilatory was not 
only the Bengal Government but the Central Government in dealing with this matter, 
between January 1, this year and March 15, from Bengal alone, to fight the loss of 
Burma rice, 300,000 tons of rice was exported.” 

Lord Hailey interjected : “That has been denied.'^ i 

Lord Straholgi ; “It was said in the Bengal Legislature. If it has been denied 
I am very glad to hear it 

Lord Hailey : *Tt was officially denied by the Government of India that there 
had been this alleged export of 300,000 tons of rice from Bengal.” 

Lord Straholgi added, in addition to the large number of soldiers, Indian 
and European, there was another cause— enormous number of Indian labourers 
working for the Government on the various schemes who also had to be fed. 

”Thank Heavens, Lord Wavell has arrived in Delhi,” continued Lord Straholgi. 
**There is a man used to dealing with realities, a proved organiser and he at any 
rate will, lihope, be supported in taking the most drastiic steps to deal with this 
famine/^ Lord Straholgi urged the release of some of the army foodstocks to feed 
these starving people and use the army to administer the distribution of foodstuffs 
an4 provide transport as well,* 

Lord Straholgi said he thought the Japanese propaganda that they would 
feed Bengal with rice released from Burma was probably nonsense because he 
understood that in Burma, the Japanese methods had so upset the cultivators that 
there was shortage of rice in Burma. The whole trouble has been lack of action 
on the part of the Bengal Government. There is the new Vicoroy and we all wish 
him well. I feel that if he is supported by the India Office, he will accomplish 
great things. 

Replying to the debate, Lord Munster, Under- Secretary of State for India, 
defended the India Government against the charges levelled against it and stated 
that “it would be contrary to all the facts in this very complicated story to 
assume that the Government of India was content to do absolutely nothing 
until the situation had developed into the serious dimensions that we see to-day.” 
He referred also to the reluctance of the Central Government to encroach on the 
powers of the provinces unless “a province had failed to co-operate in handling 
the food problem to such an extent that the war effort was seriously affected.” 

Lord Munster said : “I have no wish myself to be drawn into the future con- 
stitutional problems which may confront India and I shall therefore, reserve my 
remarks entirely for this very highly complicated question. I should like to record 
my deep and sincere sympathy with the Indian people in this dire misfortune that 
has come upon them.” 

Dealing with the fundamentals of the food problem, Lord Munster said 
“Despite the increased acreage which is now under cultivation, the amount of 
foodstuffs available per head has. in consequence of the vast increase in population 

remained practically stationary from year to year” Should anything occur to 

disturb the normal flow of trade between the small subsistent farmer and the great 
urban population, a man-made artificial famine is at once created, a famine quite 
distinct in every way from that caused by the failure of crops over which mankind 
has little or no control. At the moment, Bengal is enduring both forms of disaster 
—man-made and natural.” 

PROvisrciAL Governments and the Centre 
I ^ Turning to the question of responsibility of His Majesty’^s Government, the 
Gwecnment of India and the Provincial Governments, Lord Munster said : “It is a 
sulffltauM and im|)Ortaut point, this question of duties which fall to each of those 
authorilueB under me Act of Farilaraent, Any of you who know India will not 
thil ipiidei: Him axistang Oonstitutioa— leaving aside for the moment the Indian 
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States ^ a greatly differing size ;and wealth— the Indian Empire is made up of 
eleven Provinces, some as great as the principal European countries, to whom 
certain responsibilities have been allotted to enable them to function as autonomous 
units, in many respects practically fully self-governing. Piovincial Governments 
under tue Government or India Act of I9d5 are Tes]>on8ifole for, among other 
matters, agiicultmal development and for the pioduction and distribution of 
foodstufs. 3 n fact the House will see they are primarily responsible for the 
execution and earning out ot any common food policy in India than that provided 
by t administia^ive organisations of the Piovinees and States. It is ture the 
Oential Government has certain powers of co-ordination and has used them to give 
advice, assistance and help to the autonomous Provinces bnt for the functions of 
Government which have been devolved on the Provinces it has no administrative 
agency of its own and it must, therefoie, depend on the machinery which is in 
existence in the Piovinees. That is the poaition at the present time in all the 
Provinces and of course in the fcitates too. 

“Let me now pass on to the Central Government and explain the position it 
has occupied; The Government of India has special war time powers which enable 
it to override Provincial Governments if necef-sary to sicure that Ih:ovincial action 
conforms to all India r€C[uirements. These powers were, 1 venture to think, not 
granted by Parliament with the purpose of coercing rrovincial administration who 
in the performance of their proper provincial functions seemed over anxious to 
protect the interests of their own population or failed to move at that speed which 
might have been expected of them. They were granted for ube in time of emergency 
and when India was threatened by war. That is the governing situation. But it 
would be an extreme measure to use these power to deal even in wartime with 
a problem of these nature. It may perhaps be said that the gianting of provincial 
autonomy has resulted in lessening the efficiency as viewed from the All-Indian 
standpoint but that is no reason why the Central Government should 
encroach on the provincial responsibilities except in the most exceptional 
circumstances. If it should prove that a Province has failed to co-operate in 
handling the food problem to such an extent that the war effort was seriously 
affected, then the Central Government would be iustified In using these powers. But 
I think myself that it would be an unhappy development if the Government of 
India were to exert these powers and brush aside responsible democratically based 
Governments, whenever an ugly situation threatened or develbped In a particular 
province. 

*T ask myself this question: What Is the first task of any democratic Govern* 
ment? Surely it is to look after and safeguard the well-being and interests of all 
people, both the majority and minorities, and most elected Governments are usually 
deeply sensible of this responsibility. I should have thought myself that it is quite 
clear that the Oential Government has adopted the only possible course short of 
the extreme measures I have mentlontd, because it has continually and earnestly 
sought to obtain the loyal co-operation of the Provincts. It would be contrary to all 
^e facts in this very complicated story to assume that the Government of India 
was content to do absolutely nothing until the situation bad developed into the 
serious dimensions that we see to-day. 

BairAnsT’s Resposbibilitt 

Dealing with the position of His Majesty Government, Lord Munster said, 
*‘Quite apart from our statutory and constitutional lesponsibilities that we retain 
for securing the safety of the peoples of India, it would be our natural wish at all 
times to render every conceivable form of assistance and help to all our partners 
within the Empire, whatever their precise and constitutional position, wherever they 
may be situated, and whatever the cost. That wish of course is magnified in times 
of great tribulation and need. Loyalty to the Empire implies an obligation on the 
part of all of us, a natural safeguard of common interests and recognition of the 
duty of mutual assistance to one another. The problem then so far as we are 
concerned, here at home, in the matter of inttrnal administration in order to 
secure an effective distribution within India, is limited entirely to the provision of 
shipping for carrying food supplies that India requires from outside sources. I think 
it is hardly necessary for me to remind the House of the many calls that are made 
upon us in this matter of shipping. We have to judge in the light of all relevant 
factors and all other urgent demands of the United Nations and allot shipping 
here and there as and where it can be of most use and assistance to the war effort 
I am happy to think that the efforts we have made have not been without some 
consideraDie d^ree of success and considerable quantities of loodgrains are now 
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arrWiiig in sbifs wbich have been ^ diverted to meet the pressing need of food 
shortage in certain aiFtiicts o£ India.” 

Ikdia Govt^s ^Measures 

After leffi-rinj* to the raeat-ureB taken by the Government of India and the 
iinforei-etn difutaitita vthtn they came to consult the piovjnces on the quantity of 
surplus fooduiaiiiH ttvailaile, I Old Munster said that cesf ite the excellent wheat 
harvest in ]soith-'ii\ e-t India v became ob\ioiiB in the middle of this year that the 
basic plan hnd not iiovided sufrcicnt remedy to meet the difficulties of the more 
haid presstd aie^.s ai*u tl.eutore an amendment was found necessaiy to this plan. 
In nixmai peaeetiiiie, impnt** oi irodetuffs into India spitad tbioughout the peiicd 
of twelve months, amounted to about two*and-half per cent of the total consumption. 
The situation theitu^ie, cijlftiid lundiimuitaliy fiom the position in Britain wheie 
by far the gieahr amount iotdhiuflh weie impoited and price contiol of vital 
comnodities could etsny bt instituted without gieat difficulty. The basic plan did 
deal with j iice ctnlrol but it wae believed its efiective opeiation would biing food- 
grains on to the narket ut rcas^-nahle prices. 

During tno early months of last year, the Central Government instituted the 
grow-more food »aaipr.-,n which bruught an additional eight million acres under 
fooderopfc last year and would piobably bung twelve milium acies this year. This 
would normally havt met tl’.e deficiencies following the fall of Buima, but unfor- 
tunately it did nut. Tne Oeiitral Government had and was continually and ener- 
getically devoting it&elf to the food pioblem. Last July, the Government appointed 
a committee and Provincial Governments^ special repiesentatives could make 
representations on what was described as a longterm food policy. That Committee 
reported at the end of last month to the Government of India. We received a tele- 
gram late last nignt explaining that the decision included a new and revised edition 
of the basic plan fur mumiging provincial surpluses and deficits. 

As xegaidb piice», statu lory pi ice control, both for foodgrains and other 
commodities, was to bo established, ultimately being built up on provincial and 
regional basis. Piuvincial control of piices was, meanwhile, to be subject to Central 
approval. Full rationing of towns with a population of over one hundred thousand 
was accepted as fundamental. I£ this scheme worked well, it would prevent a 
recurrence of this famine which had caused so much anxiety among us. 

Causes op Bengau Crisis 

Explaining the reasons for the shortage of foodstuffs in Bengal, Lord Munster 
said, “The present upbappy situation which has developed is due to a variety of 
reasons. Ihe loss of Burma has its lepcrcussions upon Bengal and other districts 
in India. But the Fiovincial Government was not seriously ahnmed at that time 
because there weie raeivts of stocks from an excellent ciop which had come on 
the market at the htginuing of the year and were in the hands of a number of 
traders and cultivatois. Cyclone and floods occurred in rice-growing areas in 
Bengal and deslioyed not only a poition of the coming season’s crop but also 
resulted in the loss of some of the reserve stock held by the tiaders and cultivatois. 
As a result of this the last haivest was loor with piobably a 25 per cent reduction 
in the quantity of the former yeais. The distribution of ioodstufis was also ham- 
pered by a lack of small craft which had been removed by the boat denial policy 
instituted at the time ot the thiealened invasion from Burma In addition the 
railways in Eabtern India were carrying immense quantities of military peisonnel 
and tquijmeiit. All this a^ravated the case and caused a shortage in the reduction 
and distribution of foodstuffs. Ihe traders in all crops tended to board m the 
hope of obtaining a substantial rise in prices and the cultivators were reluctant to 
dispose of any surplus they held for the fear of having to buy back at a higher 
price, if the famine conditions spread or the next harvest failed. Thus the position 
as a whole was accentuated by the loss of Burma, by adverse supply positions, by 
fear of invasion which at that time was very much alive, and by lack of any 
marketable surplus through hoarding and withholding of stocks for speculative 
reasons.” 


liord Munster then recalled the measures taken to deal with the crisis since 
August and said: “ihe Central Government has treated this question as a matter 
of first-class importance and has taken a number of steps to assist the Bengal 
Government. Arrangements have been made for the running of special food trains 
daily if carry foodgrains from North-West India to Calcutta and beyond. Deliveries 
Of foodg^yins to Bengal since the beginning of April on Government account has 
amounted to 181,000 tons of rice and 194,000 tons of other foodgrains. During the 
month of September, deliveries amounted to 72.000 tons ” 
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‘‘We must and, of courseware making every effort to remedy the situation as 
quickly as it is humanly possible to do so. We must endta^oui to leturn to 
normal conditions without any undue delaj* Tie tkc cio} has »dieady been 
har\ested and it should carry Bengal through the utVi ye*ir uImi i*e inter rice 
crop, which the main crop of Bengal, will come on o t!.e mailtt/ 

Lord Ilimsfiar concluded, “May I be so bold to conclude my n^uiaik'* by 
referring to a matte? which does coneexn this Home a d iitde« 1 ouceir.H the coun- 
try at large ? I n*fer of course to the ai pointmciit 1 1 Field ?la’shal I.oid Wnvell 
as Vi«‘eroy and Govemor-(Kneral of India. I fed snic wM’ nit rally whh to 
express your best wishes tu tie noble Yiecount in hie aiiiariic ‘>k which he has 
undeitaken* It is, I think, one further indication of nm tc serve his 

country in whatever position he can render most useful servic*^. juis, neihaps, is 
not the time to refer to thi work perfoimed for 7J long ,*nd aiu.^ou'’ y»ais, lour 
years of which we have been at war, by the noble M.uquis oi Liniitl gov wLo will 
shoitly be among as again, but 1 must say that foitune hT.s riot been kind to him 
during the last tew remaining months of his Viceioyt-hi|*. The bidet us sjjec^re ut 
famine has raised its ugly head in spite of the many remedial measurfs which he 
took and had undertaken to relieve it. Neveithekai' wo aie gratcHil to the noble 
Marquis for the loyal, long and very distinguished seivh‘c be has given to us and 
to our great Indian Empire. 

Exprtssing his thanks to Lord Munster for his reply, Lord Huntingdon said: 

“I cannot agree with Lord Munster in his remarks about emeigcucy powers. I 
understood those powers were given to Government fur use in any wartime 
emergency. Purely this famine is about as great an emergency as we could possi- 
bly come up against. May I express agreement with Lord Bailay about the im- 
portance of price control ? May I express the gratitude of all members on this 
side of the House on hearing that grain ships and relief are going to India and £ 
hope the Government will continue every effort to fight this dreadful famine* 

House of Commons — London— 4th. Novemter 1943 

Food Situation in India 

After reading for many days past the harrowing account of distress caused by 
the Bengal famine, members of Parliament assembled to-day llhmsday) to debate 
the situation. Some came in a very critical frame of mind, following the revela- 
tions in the recent White Paper, but all were more interested in finding food lor 
Indians than in finding scapegoats for the breakdown in supplies. 

The attendance, both on the floor of the House and in the galleries, was 
mainly composed of people with special interest in India. Mrs. Ameiy^ wife of the 
Secretary of State, was in the Speaker’s gallery. A number of Indians were among 
the visitors. 

The chief Labour speaker, Mr. Frederick Pethick Lawrence^ opening the com- 
mons debate, said that though nearly all his political life he hud been a student of 
the Indian situation, he «.ould not pretend to a full and coroilete knowledge and 
background possessed by many members of the House of Comraons. “My sense of 
responsibility is increased by the fact that I realise that in openii‘g this debate I 
am not only speaking to members of this House, but also to the people of India 
and in a sense to the people of the whole world. I am very sensible of the risk 
of letting slip one word that might come in the way of dealing with the very im- 
portant question of famine itself or in our relationship with that continent of India. 
We have a new Viceroy with great imagination who has already shown bis 
deep interest in this matter of famine by his action and I should be very loath 
indeed if anythiixg I said to-day could be regaided as queering the pitch in attemp- 
ting to solve or mitigate, at any rate, the great disaster which has taken place m 
parts of India. This House is ultimately responsible. If this terrible death rate 
had occurred in any part of the British Isles, the mtmber who sits for that 
locality would be vociferous in demanding that something should be done. He 
would not allow any member of Government to rest while these terrible things 
were happening and the House, every day and all day, would be continuously 
confronted with the need for a drastic remedy. In this House there are no 
actual members for that immense part of the British Empire, the sub-continent of 
India, and that fact must not be allowed for one moment to let this House, respon- 
sible at it is for India, forget its grave responsibility, 

“Paelument Ultimately Bbsponsiblb” 

**There Is a sense in which we are members for India and we have all that 
duty to perform so that in the last resort it is we herei in this House, who are 
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responaible for what takes place. If there has been lack of imagination in the 
handling of this problem, lack of initiative, and failure to take full cognisance of 
facts and bring the best remedy to bear, we in this House are ultimately respon- 
sible and we cannot shirk that responsibility. If, as a result of our enquiry, any 
conclusions should be reached, we must not hesitate for one moment to carry them 
into effect, however distasteful they may be and even if they involve personalities, 
those in high places, we must not shirk from the consequences ( hear, hear ). 

“The explanations that have been given are that it was an act of God in 
giving a bad harvest in certain parts of India, that it was the King^s enemies in 
the shape of catting off supply from Burma and other parts of the Par East to 
India : that it was the creating of dual responsibility brought about by the pass- 
age of the India Act and the reluctance of the provinces with surpluses to sell 
them to full extent that might have relieved shortage. It was also said to be due 
to individual hoarding ; to difficulty of transport, external and internal, and on one 
or two occasions, Mr. Amery has mentioned the matter of inflation. It would 
be quite unfair to Mr. Amery to suggest that he faces with complacency or anything 
like complacency the tragic events in India. Mr. Amery, he said, is greatly troub- 
led by what has taken place and taking place to day. But having brought into 
review at various times all the adverse circumstances with which the Government 
of India has been confronted he feels that if they have failed, and they have failed, 
that failure is not a dishonourable one. Like a swimmer who battles nobly and 
fails to make land, they are to be pitied and not blamed for what has taken place. 

“But let us be quite candid with ourselves, that is not the view taken by a 
very large number of our Indian fellow subjects,” It was not the view taken in the 
United States nor by himself. He had no desire to oversimplify the^oblem and 
did not dispute any contributory and extenuating causes detailed by Amery on 
many occasions. “But having said that, I still think our Governi^ ^ India— 
including in that expression all our acting personnel both here and jpus anij-jimgt 
take a substantial share of the blame for what has taken place. ¥ that 

arises because they are directly responsible for what are the mijpbiect to Cc the 
trouble.” /fendred thou 

Maik Cause of Famine 

Mr. Lawrence referred to the visit he had paid to India 40 or 50 years ago 
during which there was a local famine. At that time there was plenty of food 
In India, but the main cause of starvation of certain individuals in that parti- 
cular area was that they were without the means to buy the food they needed. 
It had been one of the great triumphs of the Goveinment of India that in recent 
years up to the present disaster, famine had been almost unknown (cheers). He 
thought the main cause of the present famine was the same— large numbers of 
people in certain provinces had not got the purchasing power to pay for such food 
grains as would keep them alive. 

The main cause of this increase in price was inflation. For the inflation, 
the Government of India and nobody else could be held responsible. He did 
not think Mr. Amery would dispute that inflation was, at any rate, one of the 
causes— he would say one of the main causes of the present situation. Mr. Amery 
had stated on October 21 in reply to a question that inflation was a contributory 
cause. “We may differ as to the degree of importance which is attached to this 
particular thing but as a fact it has been a contributory cause. If any evidence 
is wanted on inflation— and I am using the word inflation deliberately as distinct 
from the rise in prices caused by other means— I think it is more or less pro- 
ved by the fact that increase in prices is not conflned to food grains but extends, 
as far as I can learn, throughout all commodities, though not precisely to the same 
extent. My information is that the general index has lisen something in the 
nature of three hundred per cent.” The things the farmer wanted to buy had 
increased in price from 400 to 500 percent : food grains 500 to 700 per cent and 
speciflc commodities as much as 900 per cent. 

Lord Wintertm^ (Conservative), interposing, asked if there had been any 
rise in the wages. 

Another member wanted to know if the figures were for India as a whole or 
only Bengal. 

• Measuebs to Combat Iotlation Inadequate 

Mr. Fethtch Lawrence replied that Mr. Amery himself had disclaimed any 
ability to give the general level of prices. One of the disadvantages to which the 
House was subjected at present was the difficulty to get information which was 
not official. Tto same answer applied to what Earl Wintertm said : frankly, 1 
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don’t know what the level of rise in the wages is. None can possibly tell what 
was the general rise in prices without careful investigation, which only the Govern- 
ment of India could have carried out. Perhaps later in the debate* Government 
will answer that question.” “There is no mystery as to what caused inflation. 
Of course it is perfectly true that there has been a certain amount of debt re- 
patriation and that is as far as it goes. But it has not gone to the full extent 
necessary in order to prevent inflation. I do not see how the Secretary of State 
can possibly deny responsibility for this. It is not a malter of the Provincial 
Government.” He said he could not see how Sir John Anderson could deny it* parti- 
cularly seeing that he is the head of the Treasury which, under his predecessor, 
had been most careful in avoiding inflation in this country. “But the Govern- 
ment of India has not taken the same care regarding inflation that the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer has taken in Britain.” He appreciated that the Indian Govern- 
ment were misaing a very courageous, able and wise man in Sir Henry Strakosch 
who died in the last few days after an illness of two years. Without disparaging 
merits of Prof. Gregory, he was not a man of the 6nancia! experience and calibre 
of Sir Henry Strakosch, 

Referring to the shortage of harvest of grain crops in India during 1943, 
Mr. Lawrence said it had been increased by the stoppage of imports from wheat 
zones. Government were really the only people rt sponsible for bringing the re- 
medy, because the local provinces could not deal with the matters of export or 
import of grain. “That is a matter which must be dealt with by the Central 
Government and has no doubt been decided by the Central Government in India 
all through.” 

Plea to Subsidise Food Prices 

Turning to the question of remedies, Mr. Laiorence said, although it was 
wrong to meet inflation with deflation it was certainly not wrong to stop further 
inflation and that was the first problem confront ng Government. Steps must 
be taken to cut of the surplus purchasing power either by taxation or loans. It 
might be necessary to subsidise prices of food. He thought some form of rationing 
should be instituted in others part of India as had been done with some substantial 
success by the Government of Bombay. Exports must be stopped and not 
restarted until the food situation in India was on a much firmer basis. There 
must be imports on as large a scale as possible. He would suggest to 
the War Cabinet that the result of the famine in India may be 
equivalent of a military defeat. He wanted to say a few tentative words — 
and he emphasised tentative political aspect. Mr. Lairrence said he was afraid 
they could not get out of their minds that unhappy political divisions In India 
had not made it easier to solve this intricate problem, but he noticed that Mr. 
Jinnah on October 31 had made a statement to which no exception could be 
taken. It was couched in words that would not give offence and was designed 
to help rather than hinder. If some method could be found of enlisting the 
co-operation of all sections in the humanitarian _ work of alleviating and ulti- 
mately bringing to an end the famine conditions in India he hoped it would not 
be lightly rejected. 

Mr. Leopold Amery, Secretary of State for India, speaking next, said he thought the 
whole House was obliged to Mr. Pethick Lawrence for a most temperate and fair 
analysis of the nature of the problem with which they were confronted. He did 
not think that he differed from him on a single point of that analysis, though 
possibly he might have given a slightly different emphasis to some of the facts. 
*Tn any ease, I would echo what be said at the beginning of his remarks, namely, 
that it was only right and fitting that this House should devote attention not only 
to this immediate and grievous calamity with which the unhappy people of Bengal 
are faced and the people of some other districts of India but also to the anxious 
general economic situation in India as a whole. I undoubtedly agree with him 
there. , 

*T might add that the problem is one of even wider dimensions. Only the 
other day, Lord Woolton told us that we are running into world shortage. Since 
then, Mr. Wallace, Vice-President of America, has declared that food will be a 
dominant problem in 1944, that the output will not begin to meet the overwhelming 
demands of 1945 and that proper organisation to meet a common world food crisis 
beforehand is a question of life or death for millions. ^ The breakdown of Nazi 
tyranny in Europe may well confront us with an appalling situation. This wider 
problem is rightly engaging the attention of the United Nations* Meanwhile as Mr# 
liwrnmtse has insisted, we have our own more direct xesponsibility. 
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“In the care of India, tre undoubtedly have a constitutional responsibility of 
which we have not dives't d ourselves even if in a large measure we have transferred 
legal rowtrH autl tie actual working machinexy of Government to Indian hands, 
111 any case, x’ve art toneeinfd with the snifering of men, women and fellow citizens 
of the Em'ure hom is our duty to help and succour to the best of qur ability 
iu time of daiii^er and distress* I hope the House will bear with me if I go in 
some detail into thr economic backgiound and past history of the present situation, 

“Thih Heugai famine is something moie than an isolated Hicident, It is a 
danger mgnal, warning of long-range measures which are needed as well as 
immediate relief. T»i‘e vast m^onty o^ the population of India have always been 
and still are suhsisvnee cuUivdors. 'I hey wxing a meagre and precarious existence 
from their s^^iall ho!ding««. ai d only the need for finding a little ready money for 
rent, for nt of debts and for purchase of the very minimum of necessities 
and ret*\ Insnnrs lea is them to sell such narrow margin of surplus food as they 
can manage ■somehow or other to do without. It is from this nariow and fiuetuat- 
iiig margin from ever fifty million smill holdings from wnich urban and industrial 
India has to he fed. In foimei times, famine in India, as in China, was endemic 
extending to smaller or larger aieas whenever failure of monsoon rains or floods or 
cvclones led to local or general crop shortase* 

Tnceease in Population 

Under Biitish rule, the construction of over 40,000 miles of railway and vast 
irrigation prejeds and not the least the ever present availability in peacetime of 
shipping huve enabled supplies to be rushed to deficit areas. As my friend pointed 
out m his interesting reminiscences in that case the immediate problem in the 
famine area was to find money for relief works and otherwise to enable starving 
peasants to survive. With the help of these balancing factors and of a highly 
developed org^misation for famine relief, Indian authorities have in recent times 
b(en able to keep in check the ever present menace of local famine. Rut these 
moasurLS, cou]iIed with such other factors as improved health conditions, have 
only coutribute<I to that unexampled pressure of the population against means of 
subsistence wlkh is the gravest long-range problem which India has to face. In 
the last 12 years, the population of India has gone up by some 60 million. Every 
month there are over 600,000 additional mouths to be fed in British India alone. 

‘‘Memliers will have read in the White Paper a review of the situation by Sir 
Azizul Haque, who till the other day was Food Member of the Viceroy's Council. 
Bir Azizul hpoke with all the authoiity of one who has not only filled in the Bengal 
Assembly the high position which you, Sir, hold in this House, but who us himself 
a son of the soil has devoted most of his |ife to the cause of the Bengal pea'^antry. 
He pointed out that the annual production of rice per head in Bengal had gone 
down over the last 30 years from 384 pounds to 283 pounds as a result of the 
increase of the population in that one province alone of over one million a year in 
the last decade. Pait of the increase is no doubt accounted for by the growih of 
urban and iwdustrial Buigal. But the main increase has been in agricultural 
districts, where in some cases the population runs to over 2, COO to a square mile 
and is reflected in the giowing fragmentation of peasants' holdings which now 
average only three and a half acres. We in this country are faced by the great 
problem of an imminent shrinkage of the population below the optimum required 
for the maintenance of our standaid of living and of our social and international 
obligation. In India the gravest pioblem in future will be to find ways and 
means by improved agricultural methods, by industrialisation, and by education, 
Boxmhow or other to outstrip the pressure of the population which leaves so little 
a margin uf surplus, whether for individual standard of life or for financing social 
reform. 

^ Impact of Wae 

I would now ask the House to consider what impact the war has made on 
so precariously balanced an economic structure. India has played an immensely 
important part in this war. She has raised nearly two million men for her army, 
all volunteers, I need not remind the House of the part which Indian Divisions 
have play< d both in saving and then in garrisoning the Middle East (cheers), 
vvOT and above that she has furnished an enormous volume of military supplies 
and mduatnal raw material of all kinds to this country. It is perfectly true that 
we have undertakeu the ultimate cost of that part of her effort which is not 
concerned with the immediate actual defence of India 

^at does not, however, affect the immediate war situation, during which vast 
sums have beeo spent m India, with no suffetenti outlet in thq shape of oopsuihsis/ 
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goods, whether imported or home produced, to absorb them. It was really inevitable 
that under these conditions prices should tend to rise. The Government of India 
has made great efforts within the compass of what was possible in the very difficult 
of India to cope with this. But no degree of taxation upon a very 
limited tax-paying class could ^ get away from the position that a vast sum had 
been spent in India to agriculturists and others and there were no consumer goods 
to absorb the sums. For the first two years the tendency to inflation was kept in 
check. ^ It was only late in the summer of 1941 that, effected by diverse war news, 
the price of agricultuial prodncts began to rise really seiiously. Once the prices 
began to rise, accompanied as that was by an increasingly general uncertainty by 
the actual fear of invasion, and, I must add, for several months in lOi'J by the 
widespread and unnecessary distuibances, that the situation did deteriorate at an 
increasingly rapid rate. The peasant, finding that he could meet his standing 
obligation by the sale of less produce, and unable to buy goods which he needed, 
naturally iu many cases tended — and who will blame him ? — to keep a little more 
for his own undernouiished family. In other cases he held back his crop to make 
sure that if his next crop failed he miirht not be forced to buy food at an 
exorbitant price, as many have in recent months had to do. 

*T entirely agree with what Mr. Pcfhick Lawrence has aaid about that. If 
there had been money the problem would not be nearly as serious as it is to-day. 
At the same time merchants small and large, in villages, towns and cities, followed 
suit. The effect of all these factors, each operating on a relatively small scale 
upon supplies and prices in great urban and industrial centres, was of course 
wholly disproportionate. It was with this increasingly anxious situation that the 
Government of India was called upon to deal, amid many other urgent pre-occu- 
pations, during 1943. The pioblem has throughout been one of high prices and 
local shortage, both essentially due to maldistribution rather than of an absolute 
overall total shortage for the whole of India. The figures given in the White 
Paper show that the total supply of principal food grains for consumption in India 
during the past crop year have been nearly two million tons above the average of 
the two preceding years. Mr. Pethic Lawrence referred to exports. It is true that 
there has been a small export during the last crop year, much smaller than in the 
two previous years and actually the net export figure given in the White Paper is 
not wholly correct, because it does not include the pretty substantial imports of 
food grains on Government account during that period. Buch export as mere was, 
has been for regions no less distressed or in danger of distress than India itself, 
namely Ceylon, where conditions are very similar to India, and which sufiered the 
loss of the Burma rice crop and coastal regions of the Persian Gulf. To the diffi- 
culties in the way of geographical distribution we have also had to induce a rice- 
eating population to accustom themselves to a change of diet. 

CONSTITTJTIONAI* DIFFICULTY 

“We must bear in mind the nature of the constitution which was set up by 
this House under the Government of India Act of 1935. It is very difficult for us, 
accustomed to a centralised and all powerful legislature and executive, to realise 
the workings of a federal constitution in which the powers of the centre and the 
constituent units are strictly defined and over wide areas mutually exclusive. 
Agriculture and food are in the provincial field, and for the Government of India 
to invade the field of provincial responsibility would in normal peace time have 
been not only unconstitutional in tne sense that we use the word, but actually 
illegal. It is perfectly true that under Beetion 102 of the Act, strengthened at the 
outbreak of the war by a new section 126-A, power to override the provinces both 
in the legislative and the executive field is given to the Centre when Indians 
security is threatened by war. But to invoke those sections in the absence of any 
administrative machinery or trained staff with which to enforce them, was not an 
easy matter. It was not want of foresight or courage, but ordinary commonsense 
which led the Government of India to handle the problem from the outset by a 
conference with the Provincial and State Governments primarily responsible for 
dealing with the food problem, and by persuasion rather than by coercion, 

*Tn doing so, the Central Government naturally came up against the particular 
interests of different provinces. To bring up the fact that these several and divergent 
interests have not been altogether easy to reconcile is not an attempt to disparage 
Indian self-government. All-self-government is, by its yeiy nature, self-regarding. 
The more democratic and more efficient, the more apt it is to be zealous m the 
defence of its pwn cQpi^tituents ” 

m 
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Mr Amery continued : *T need not recapitulate the series of conferences to 
deal with the question of food prices which the Government of India convened 
from October 1939 onwards. They are fully dealt ^ with m ^ir Azv.xil Eaque^s 
very full and clear review and they show bow continually alive ^ the ^ Government 
of India was from the very first to the possible ^ngers of the situation. ^ Among 
other measures within the scope of the Central Government s powers it uutiated 
ai.d subsidised a *grow -more-food* campaign early in under which some 

twelve million additional acres had been brought under food ciops. towards the 
end of 1942, the situation especially as regards wheat, but also in consequence of 
the loss of Burma to which certain parts of Southern India had been accustomed 
to look to supplement their lice supplies, looked so threateningly, i^t only as 
regards prices but as regards actual supplies in many provinces that Government 
convened an All-India Food Conference with Provincial and State Governments. 
At this, it was decided first of all to drop price control on wheat which had been 
found to keep wheat supplies off the market. Secondly, the Provinces all agreed 
to estimate their supply position and infoim the Central Government of their 
estimated surplus or deficit. They then undertook to procure all surplus supplies 
and make them available for distribution by the Centre to areas which were in 
deficit On this foundation the Government of India’s basic plan for feeding deficit 
areas from surplus producing areas was drawn up.” 

Mr. Cove (Labour) intervening said : “Was this information conveyed to 
Government here ? I am not trying to score any debating point, but I have a 
quotation from Mr. Amery in January this year in which he said there was no fear 
of any famine of any kind whatever, that everything was all right as far as India 
was concerned, and that there was no cause for great alarm of any kind. Was any 
information of that kind conveyed to him, and if it was what action did the 
Government here take 

Menace of Widespread Famine Averted 

Mr. Amery continuing said : ’T was naturally in constant touch with the 
Government of India over the situation, and while the Government of India had 
its anxieties the measures it had taken were in their hope— and I may add the 
hope was justified in a greater part of India— sufficient to meet the needs of the 
situation. But if Mr. Cove will have patience for a few minutes more, he will find 
a fuller answer to the question he has asked in the statement I am going to make. 
What I was going to say was that these arrangements, helped as they were by 
the substantial emergency imports for which the Government of India in good time 
asked this country, and which this country supplied in spite of the shipping diffi- 
culties, and also helped a little later by a bumper wheat crop in the Punjab— aided 
by these windfalls the arrangements made by the Government of India, in the 
main achieved their immediate purpose. If we are to judge the situation as a 
whole and in its proper perspective, we must remember that what threatened India 
a year ago was a widespread, possibly almost universal famine. If members will 
look at the notes in section 5 of the White Paper on the position of other areas 
than Bengal, they will realise the extent to which that menace was averted or 
brought within narrow limits. For that credit is duly given in the notes to the 
administrative action taken by the province in particular where the danger at 
one time seemed the greatest, the fore-sijjht of Sir. Roger Lumley in the early 
enforcement of rationing in Bombay City and in general the energy of his adminis- 
tration are deserving of recognition. In the States of Travancore and Cochin only 
the most drastic measures have averted what might have been a terrible calamity. 
Much good work has indeed been done all over India to which it would be difficult 
to do justice in a brief summary.” 

“All the same, credit should justly go to the Government of India for their 
part in dealing with this grave problem and for their success in steadying an 
anxious and precarious situation for more than three quarters of India. I should 
like her to pay my tribute as his partner and fellow-worker to Lord Linlithgow 
who from the first to the last in all innumerable difficult problems and anxieties 
created by the strain of the war proved himself, by his foresight, energy and wis- 
dom 8 tower of strength (cheerB). If disappointment attended the high hopes with 
which he set out over seven and half years ago of s.eeing a United India well-Iaun- 
cbed OB her way to full constitutional freedom, history will assuredly not leave the 
blame with him. 

Mr* Seymour Cocks (Labour) intervening ; When did he visit the famine 
area 7 

Mi. Clim CLaboui) ; Why did he ngt do what l-Qrd Wavell has done ? 
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Mr. Amer]i replied : **That is not an altof?etiier reasonable question to ask. 
Let me now turn to the particular and distressing case of Bengal. Members who 
have read the White Paper will have seen that at last December's Food Conference 
the then Premier of Bengal, Mr. Faz^lul Buq, was not prepared to join in any 
collective scheme, and only wished Bengal to be allowed to manage its own affairs. 
If it could not help others, it could at any rate manage to subnis^ on its own rice 
crop. Mr. Fazlul Huq’s attitude was no doubt infinenced by the fact that the 
n^in anxiety at that mo* ^nt was about wheat and in a ksi'er decree about the 
effect on Southern India »£ the loss of rice import from Burma upon which Bengal 
had never depended to tu jy serious extent. 

ISTER-PnOVINCIAIi TRADE STOPPED 

“Unfortunately, Mr, Fazlul Huq’s optimism about the actual Bengal situation 
proved unfounded. Within a few weeks of that conference it became clear that the 
main Bengal nee crop was seriously f-hort and i>rc3ently it was realised that the total 
supply would be less than seven million tons, a deficit of over one million tons below 
the normal. This alarming reveiatum ot an allover shortage came on top of a situation 
already gravely affected in severd large areas of Bengal by local calamities. 1 need 
only mention the devastating c^^cloiie m Midiiapore distiict last jear and the flood 
which followed a few months later. In other artas the military necessity of re* 
moving river-boats, which might have facilitated Japanese invasion, added to the 
duliculty of equalising the supplirs. By May the situation had btc.mie so critical 
that the Government of India withdrew from the provinces in the eastern zone 
powers by which they had been able to present inter-provincial movement. The 
object was to attract to Bengal by the ordinal y law of supply and demand supplies 
from other producing provinces. 'Phis undoubtedly afforded some immediate relief, 
but the rise of prices which resulted in the neighbouring provinces other than 
Bengal was so sharp that the provincial authorities protested strongly and vehc« 
meutiy In the interests of their own people and the fiee trade ext>eriment had to 
be abandoned. I might add that subsequent reports of the very representative 
Food Grains Policy Committee did not indeed reject the policy of inter-provincial 
free trade as only calculated to raise prices. 

Efforts to Transport Food to Bengal 

“In the last three months every effort has been made to get food through to 
Bengal from the rest of India. There has been no failing in the transport system, 
which is the responsibility of the Central Government. Deliveries has been increased 
from an average of 1,000 tons per day in July and August to 3,700 tons a day 
during September and October. In the six months since last April 3,75,000 tons 
of rice and other grains have been delivered to Bengal on Government account, in 
addition to 1,00,0C)0 tons imported commercially in the free trade period. At the 
present moment a further 300,tX)0 tons from various sources, sufficient to see Bengal 
ihrough the next three months to the main rice harvest, would seem to be assured and 
the most acute problem now is that of distribution within Bengal to districts most 
seriously affected. It is largely from these districts that a great number of desti- 
tute villagers, landless labourers and professional beggars have drifted into Calcutta, 
often in the. last stages of weakness. It is their immigration that has been mainly 
responsible for the heart-rending scenes of suffering which have so deeply touched 
and disquieted us here. The present Bengal Ministry, helped by the long experience 
of provincial and distiict administration of the acliug Governor Sir Thomas Muther- 
ford^ has been doing all in their power to cope with a desperate Bituation ^ both in 
Calcutta and the outlying districts. They are at this moment distributing food 
from 5,500 free kitchens subsidised or maintained by Government. In one way or 
another over two million persons are receiving daily free issues of food. 

Every effort has been made to make price control effective, a far more difficult 
problem in India than here, and that is beginning to show some signs of success. 
A rationing scheme for Calcutta is being worked out and should be in operation in 
the course of the next few weeks. Meanwhile the tragic tale of loss of life has 
continued and is still continuing. The death rate directly or indirectly due to 
starvation for Calcutta alone has amounted to some 8,000 between August 15th and 
October 15feh. There are no reliable figures available for outside districts, but I 
fear that in south-west and south-east Bengal figures may have been even worse 
than in Calcutta, Even now that sufficient total supplies seem assured, there may 
well be some time no diminution in the loss of life until the organisation of 
distribution has effectively covered all ground. In this deplorable situation Ix)rd 
Wavell as the first act of his Viceioyship has intervened with striking xesults (hear, 
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hear). Lord TTavell, like another great soldier before him, came, saw for himself, 
and took action. Under his impulse the Bengal Government are taking steps to 
move all destitutes from Calcutta to relief camps 'where they can be fed and medically 
reconditioned until they are dt to return to their own homes. A senior military 
officer with adequate staff has been lent to the Bengal Government to supervise the 
movement of grains into the distiicts out of the Calcutta bottle-neck. 

A member, intervening, asked whether that was on the initiative of the Viceroy. 

Mr. Amer^ : “I was referring to his impulse. The army which on Gen. 
Auchinleck's initiative has already placed considerable quantities of stores and 
particularly of milk products at the disposal of the civil authorities has been 
encouraged to use its resources up to the utmost es:tent to help tide over the 

situation until after the harvest. . ^ ^ j ^ j ^ i , 

“I'roops are being sent to all tbe worst affected districts m order to help the 
civil authorities with transport and safe distribution of food. Additional troops aie 
being moved into Bengal for this purpose. Field Ambulance and clearing stations 
and a medical staff are being made available for the establishment of a laige 
number of small local hospitals. 

Food Impoets and Shipping 

‘•What the House now will wish to know is what we, in this country, have 
been able to do and are doing to help. The problem here is entirely one of shipp- 
ing. Wheat is available in Australia and elsewhere in quite a sufficient supply if 
only ships can be spared to lift it. I need not remind the House of the vast 
quantities of shipping required, not only to feed the munition industries and the 
population in this island or the great armies accumulated here, in the Mediterranean 
and elsewhere as well as for supplying Russia, but for every serious military 
operations enormous quantities of shipping have to be concentrated. 

Mr. Sorensen^ in tei posing, asked : “Are you aware that reports have appealed 
in the press recently of loads of foodstuffs coming from Canada and Australia ? 
Could not such shipping be used for taking foodstuffs to India 

Mr. Amery continuing said *. “If I might just continue on this question of 
shipping, I would remind the House that something like 2,500 vessels were required 
for the Sicilian landing alone, and that was only a foretaste of the need ot the 
larger operations still to come. I admit that our shipping resources are improving 
with the success of the campaign against U-boats, but our military commitment 
are all the time growing with our resources. We have managed to find ships to 
deliver a considerable tonnage of grains to India between now and the end of 
the year. 

“The first few ships have already unloaded and arrivals will continue steadily 
during the next few months and for as long as may be required. But I must 
repeat that the task is no easy oue, for every ship released for this purpose is a 
diversion from the war effort and we have all the time to balance against our 
desire to reduce the effects of the famine in India our urgent duty to finish the 
war as quickly as possible. It is only in that way indeed that we shall relieve the 
strain ot war upon India which has led to the present distress and which will con- 
tinue to give cause for anxiety until victory is won. Meanwhile every effort will 
be made to expedite the dispatch of such less bulky and strengthening foodstuffs 
as can be conveyed to India in one way or another. We have already some weeks 
ago released from this country 500 tons of dried milk for which shipping was pro- 
vided, Bouth Africa has generously offered to put at India’s disposal from her 
own Resources a considerable quantity of milk products as well as a cargo of maize* 
As a result of the suggestion made the other day by the Member for Streatham, 
Hr. Bohertson, the Minister of Food has provided for India one million Halibut 
oil capsules containing Vitamin A— a consignment of these is already on its way 
by air— for use in treating starvation cases in hospital. The army in India aie 
also releasing from their stocks a quantity of their own standard Vitamin capsules 
which can be replaced later. Is there then, the House might ask, no effective way 
whMBby the geneioM sympathy of our public can be sbown for those who are 
Ticums of this tragic catastrophe ? Certainly. 


Apbbaii tor Oostributioits 

"Ovm; and above the direct provision of food by the Government there ia . 
igrest amonnt of valuable woifc m helping to organise distribution in lookine afw 
twomen and ehildren in providing clothes and other aftercare and later on the S 
Bg ^t« tito (ffphaus for which private generosity has been enlisted in India 
9 which ^ilvste genetosty in this country can and I trust will coi.tribn|fc tox4 
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Wavell ha8 already sel; up a Central Belief Fund from which to supplement the 
various local relief funds in Bengal and elsewheie and the Liigh Commissioner fur 
India here in conjunction with the Loid Mayor and mysflf, has appealed for con- 
tributions to' Loid Waveil’s fund to be sent to him at the India House. Other 
funds have, I know, also been initiated for the same general good purpose. 1 
have no doubt our public will not be bthindhaud in ehouinti through one channel 
or another their practical sympathy for the distressed in India. They will not 
have forgotten the generous spirit in which the Indians showed their praoth*al 
sympathy for those who suffered here from the enemy’s air attacks two years ago. 

I might add that Ceylon, among the many parts of the Kmpiie anxious to help, 
has already made a contribution of Bs. 2, .0,001) to Lord Waveil’s fund. 

So much for the immediate situation. Much remains to be dune before the 
anxiety as to the general food situation in India can be regaided as in any way 
diminished. The Government of India at the All-India Food Conference eail;^ 
last month decided to tighten up and strengthen their whole basric 
plan for the procurement and distribution off foodstuffs. They are woiking to- 
wards the ultimate establishment of an effective statutory price control on a regional 
basis. They have decided on the introduction by Provincial Governments at the 
earliest possible moment of rationing in all towns with a population of over a 
hundred thousand. In the event of any failure or delay in the execution of these 
measures they have made it clear that they will not hesitate to use to the full 
their war emergency poweis. Meanwhile the provinces are everywhere improv- 
ing the organisation. Some form of price control is now in force m almost every 
province. Urban rationinjj is being actively taken in baud. What is not k.-s 
important is that public opinion in India is becoming mure and more alive to 
the necessity of measures required by the situation. The Go\einment of India 
are engaged actively in considering how to combat inflation which has so largely 
contributed to the present crisis by more vigorous efforts to get consumer goods 
on the market at reasonable prices and by the ordinary financial expedient of loan 
and taxation policy. For the last six months the general price level has been 
stabilised. We can, i think, feel reasonable confidence that in this and other 
ways the Governments in India— the Central and the Provincial Governments— 
will by their co-operation enable India’s economic life to stand up to the strain 
which war has imposed upon it without a recurrence of such calamity as that 
which we are witnessing in Bengal. 

“Will not Impaie oxjb Pledges to India” 

The House will have realised from the account I have given and from the 
account given by Mr. Pethick Lawrence the nature of some ot the problems which 
confront India not only in war but also in peace. These problems will continue 
to confront India whatever the future form of her Government. The realisa- 
tion of that cannot affect in any way the desire of this House or the people of 
this country to see India advance as rapidly as possible to the full control of 
her own destinies as an equal partner in the British Commonwealth and an equal 
member of a society of free nations. Nor can it in any way impair the pledges 
we have given. But it does emphasise one aspect of these pledges# namely, the 
immense importance to India’s future of a system of Government based on agree- 
ment and co-operation between all its parts and elements. Only on that founda- 
tion can India live secure from external danger and from internal economic break- 
down and attain to the greatness and prosperity to which her natural resourcts 
and the gifts of her people justly entitle her (cheers). 

Mr. Eore-^Belisha and Mr. WardlatO’^Mthie both expressed disappointment about 
shipping and urged the Government to release more ships. 

Perhaps the most stringent criticism came from Sir George Schuster 
(Liberal National) who was a member of the Viceroy’s Council in India from 
1928-1934. The Government of India, he said, should have had an All-India plan. 
He agreed that the main task and executive action must be left to the Govern- 
ment on the spot but on almost every question of major policy, the India Ofiiee 
with their continuity of experience should be able to give wise advise and guid- 
ance to the Government of India. The responsibility which rested on London had 
not been fully discharged. 

Sir John Anderson^ replying to the debate, said ; *T have followed the course 
of this debate with deep interest and I confess with somewhat mixed leelings. I 
was in Bengal in intimate touch with the afiairs of that province for six years and 
despite difficulties and anxieties by which I was beset from time to time during 
those years, I can truthfully say they were among the happiest years o£ my life 
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and certainly the most Infcerestinpr. The country and the people of India take a 
grip of one. That is a universal experience of those who have lived and worked 
in India. And among Members of this House, there ^ are many who have had that 
experience. We never seem to lose interest in what is happening in that great 
country. And 1 certainly tell the House that I heard of the misfortune and 
disasters in India with a great sense of personal aMction. 

*T have found the course of this debate somewhat painful. Some of the 
speeches, particularly that of Sir George Schuster, seemed to be designed to give 
impressions of mistakes, muddles and incompetence all-round. Well, in this business 
it is no use talking about where moral responsibility rests. What we have to 
consider is where that responsibility in fact rests. It is no use talking as if the 
grant of Besponsibie Self-Government made no difference. To say that, is to deny 
Self-Government. Where the penalty of lailure has to be paid in human lives, in 
suffeiing and in death, we should surely all beware how we apportion blame and 
indeed it is not in my judgment always right, when human affairs miscarry, to 
conclude at once that someone must have been at fault. Misfortunes fall often in 
the course of human affairs in ways that are quite incalculable, and indeed natural 
calamity ha*^ played it-* ]>art, and no incouFiderable part, in the present situation. 

“First, I think it is of great importance to avoid the fallacy of judging Indian 
affairs by standards that aie applied here. The situation is indeed vastly different. 
We are a highly organised community, rich, compact with a gieat store of experience 
and great resources in organisation and technical knowledge and possessing an 
administrative machinery of lemarkable flexibility and power and with it all, there 
is a great fund of goodv^ill which comes into prominence at every time of trial. 
That is vastly important. Turn to India. What a contrast : there can be no leal 
comparison. India is a poor country, mainly of small agriculturists spread over a 
vast area with a very primitive social and economic structure. To say it is pri- 
mitive is not to condemn it. There is no unitary system of government. The 
responsibility is divided by the Constitution itself between the Centre and the 
Provinces, Primary responsibility for all services touching the life of the people 
rests with the provincial Governments. This division of responsibility is reflected 
in the organisation of public services in India. There are no highly organised 
Departments of Provincial Governments as we know them here. The system I have 
been describing is admirably suited to the traditional task of Government in India 
but it is subject to distinct limitations when it comes to carrying out of a central 
policy in a new field. In the speeches heard to-day the Government of India have 
been very severely criticised on hollow grounds— first as regards the financial policy 
and then their omission or failure to override the piovincial authorities. 

Govt. Slow lst Fighting Inflation 

♦*I think when it is realised to what extent the Government of India are 
inevitably dependent on Provincial Governments for their sources of information 
and technical advice, because it is the Provincial authorities only that are in touch 
with local conditions which vary from place to place as they do in the continent of 
Europe, it will be recognised and generally accepted that the Goveinment of 
India were very wise to endeavour to proceed in consultation with Provincial Govern- 
ments to try to carry those Governments with them. When some honourable 
members say the Government of India ought to have taken action very much earlier, 
they attribute to the Government of India primary responsibility in such a matter 
as this which does not really constitutionally or properly belong to that Government. 
This complaint that the Government of India might have acted much earlier relates 
to a time when people were not dying. I am bound to say, however, I do think 
that in regard to inflation it is unfortunate there was not more prompt realisation 
of what was happening and more vigorous action in a matter definitely within the 
sphere of the Government of India. I am not here to whitewash the authorities 
which may have been backward or in any way failed in the discharges of their 
responsibility. I do recognise that it is very easy to be wise after the event. We 
here had the advantage of being able to profit by the experience of the last war, 
whereas the Government of India are in a rather different situation. Although I 
do not entirely agree with Mr. Pethick Lawrence in treating inflation as the main 
cause of what has happened, I think inflatory spiral j prices did contribute very 
largely to a hold-up in the supplies of grain, particularly rice, which I regard as 
one of the main causes of the unfortunate situation which had come about. 

“Bemedies for the situation are in principle fairly obvious. The trouble in 
India arises from an enormous expenditure of goods and services by our own 
Government^ military authorities and American authorities on the one hand and a 
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serious curtailment in the supply of the consumer gonds on the other. There is a 
very serious disequilibrium theie. Apart from that there is a creat netd for action 
which will divert as much as possible of Hirplus pniehas:int< power either by 
aujuatmenfe of taxation or a more vii^oious «-a%ingB eamtai^n. arc the dirtc- 

uons in which action is certaiiJy itqnrcd and I am t,lad to note that the 
Government of India are handling this matter now with great \icOur and 
determination, 

''Bit John Andeison said he did not wholly agree with the view mggested 
that the situation which had developed in Beng^^l Jn Cbisr.-e of tliih year might 
have been foreseen much earlier. "*To all appearain'es as fur as Denial ik concerned 
up to the end of the last year there was no particular cause for worry. The rice 
haivest in 1941-42 was exceptionally gO)d— it was d finitely in a of local 
uquirements at the end of 1942. The then Chief Minister of B*^ngal, Mi\ Fazul 
Iluq expressed the o]union at a c.aiL-reia'c in Delhi that if Bengal was left to 
itself it could win through. That was the responsible opinion by a Minister 
who had exceptional knowledge of the | eople of this Province. J hold no brief 
for Mr. Fazlul Huq who was my Cbhf Minister upon the inception of the present 
reform until I left India in 1937 and durti.g all that lime our relations were not 
marred by any single disagreement. 

“Nevertheless. I hold no brief for him. He is very well ab^e to speak for 
himself but I say that the responsible npinion which he exprfF^^fd vuis the opinitm 
to which the Government of India rightly |aid attention. They would have been 
open to a very serious reproach had they not dv-»np so. I am not so sure myself 
that Mr. Fazlul Huq could not put a piclt^ gcod for the view he men 

took. In the previous year, the rice hai vest had bten larti.ularly go< d. In the 
year 1942 the prospects of the main paddy crop were “normal until fairly late in 
the year when a considerable part of western Ktngal was stiicken by a cyclone and 
devastated by the result of floods, lhat bad a serious effect upon the harvest, but 
nevertheless, I can well believe there may have been good ground for supposing 
that the return of the harvest would be normal until it became ap!>arent that there 
had been superimposed upon the effects of the flood a vtry serious insect bliL^ht, 
Apart from these two causes the harvest might have been normal and we might 
have heaid nothing at all of the famine in Bengal.” 

• After stating that accurate asBesement of the food position in an Indian Pro- 
vince was a matter of extreme difficulty, Sir John Andenon said : “You have 40 
million people in Bengal living directly on the produce of small holdings of an 
average expanse of acieb. You have 20 million who are depeniient on aggregate 
Burpluses that can be gatbeied together from all these small holders. Is is very 
easy to make miscalculations and it might well be that those concerned in the 
matter in the Provinces took the view that to talk about a prospective shortage 
might be the surest why of biingb g such shortage about. It may be there are 
traders in Bengal who have seemed stocks from cultivatorH and aie holding up 
stocks and I agree that the most drastic action should be taken against any such 
attempt. 

“But there has been also on the part of the cultivators a veiy natuial tendency 
—and this is not blaming anybody— to hold the grain back paitly to safeguard 
their own position and partly to attract better prices. 

Mr, Sorensen (Labour) : Will Bir John Anderson make it clear that the 
alleged hoarding is divided into these categories and that a far greater part of the 
of the hoarding is due to prudent reasons foi keeping back stoiks ? 

Sir John Anderson : That is my piofuud belief and I am not blaming 
anybody. One has to be ^ery careful in designs to txtract grain from a reluctant 
cultivator because the action may be too rigoums and stocks not sufficient to carry 
them through. If any words of mine can reach the cultivator in Bengal 1 would 
say he would be very well advised to release now cveiy thing he can above the 
reasonable requirement for his family. Such action would be in the interest of the 
province, it would be in the interest of the Government of India, it would tend 
to bring victory nearer and I believe it would be in the interest of the cultivators 
themselves because in the view of the action which the G(»vernmcnt of India are 
taking I sincerely believe we have reached the leak of the inflationary processes 
which have been going on and that prices will tend in future to decline. Bengal, 
unlike most other provinces in India, is what is called a permanently settled pro- 
vince. It is extremely important because it means that you have not got in Bengal 
a vast army of minor officials living on land in villages and in close contact with 
individual cultivators which you find in every province where there is temporary 
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settlemmt. When it becomes the question of attemptinji: to improve the method 
of procurement of supplies and machinery of distribution the lack of a body of 
officials ivho really know local circii rattan ces and have the confidence of cultivators 
is a very serious defect. 

I am clad to think that Lord WaveH is doing his best to remedy that posi- 
tion by enlisting the help of the army, but even so he is not likely to be able to 
rejaoduce the position which attains in temiorary settled province. It is only fair 
to my own province and to those who are responsible for the administration theie 
aiul to the admirable body of officials who are carrying an immense burden of care 
and anxiety that this should h® made clear. 

British Govt’s Position 

Turnincr to the position of His Majesty's Government, Sir John Anderson 
assured the House that he would never be a party to any decision which betrayed 
“callous disreiiard” and he would like to give the House, in order to show the 
attitude Ilia Majesty’s Government had taken up in regard to this very important 
question of imports'of additioial supplies of food into India, information which 
ho thought had not previously been disclosed. In the course of 194*^, when the 
wheat Bituation— no*- the rice situation— seemed likely to cause anxiety the Govern- 
ment of India made an urgent appeal for help in procuring additional supplies of 
wheat to cf>mpensate for foidstnfis which the Government of India were having to 
exMort in the interest of the common effort to Persian Gulf and Ceylon, and may 
I say incidentally state that is the limit of export that has been allowed during 
these difficult times. To make good the deficiencies resulting from that export and 
to bnild up resources of food for the Indian army which were thought to be 
running down, this urgent appeal was made. It was made at a time when our 
shipping situation had just been brought under review by the War Cabinet and 
when the decision had just been taken most reluctantly to divert certain ships 
rarraaiked for military purposes in order that they might be put on the North 
Atlantic route to improve our food and supply position at home which was in 
that moment running down rather anxiously. That was the situation when that 
urgent appeal was received. 

“The appeal of the Government of India was considered, in relation to claims 
on shipping. Despite the fact that ships earmarked for military purposes had 
been diverted as a matter of great urgency and at considerable cost in regard to 
future military operations in order to meet our situation at home, it was decided 
that a sufficient number of those very ships should be again diverted to meet the 
requirements of the Government of India. And that was done and food was loaded. 
I can tell the House this now because it relates to the past, I cannot give tlie 
same precise detail of information about current transactions. That was how that 
matter was dealt with. Food was loaded and dispatched to India. It was not in 
fact all delivered, because before the last delivery was made, further information 
from the Government of India showed that the harvest of wheat in Upper India in 
Spring this year was going to be extremely good as it was and one or two of those 
ships were in fact again diverted to East Afiica where a difficult situation had 
arisen owing to the large number of prisoners of war and Polish refugees who were 
in that territory. 

“In the course of this year further urgent appeals were received from the 
Government of India on the ground that a very serious situation was developing in 
Bengal. Those appeals were considered on their merits and decisions were taken. 
Action was taken as a result of which supplies of grain are now flowing freely into 
Bengal. Its process will go on up to the end of this year. I am not going to give 
the quantities. We are doing eveiything that is practicable having regard to 
distribution of war shipping to put into India up to the end of the year the maxi- 
mum amount of additional grain^ that can be imported. By the end of the year we 
shall know precisely how the main paddy harvest for this winter is likely to turn 
out. If that paddy harvest is, as it promises to be, very good — and a very good 
harvest in Bengal means a harvest of ten million tons of paddy against the estima- 
ted normal consumption of eight million tons— we shall be very near the end of 
our troubles. At any rate by the end of the year we shall be able to review the* 
whole situation and such further action as may appear necessary will have to be 
taken on a review of all demands upon shipping and upon available supplies of 
foodstuffs. I think I have said erfbugh to show that there is on the part of His 
Majesty^ Government a very full realisation of the situation in India. There has 
been up tendency to shirk responsibiUty. Of necessity in view of the constitutional 
position, respoBSibility mnst be ^vided between His Majesty’s Government, the 
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Oenral Government of India and the Provincial Governments. We shall continue 
to watch the situation with keen interest and, 1 assure tlie House, with readiness 
to do everyfchiiifj; posi*ible to meet the needs of the situation as they may be dis- 
closed towards the end of this year. 

Mr Ameey PiEPLiES TO Questiosts 

The suggestion that modem nulling technique should be intrdueed into India 
with a Tiew to mitigating any furtlnr ri<*f‘ shortage was made by .Mr, E, Smtth 
(Labour) in the Commons to-day, lie said the new British method not only t‘reser- 
ved the vital geim of the grain but resulted in laiger produet. The metbod had 
already been taken up in the United States and was about to be started in Biitain, 

Mr. Amery said, he had heaid of the process. Iheie were certain drawbacks 
to its application even to the 27 per cent of Indian rice that was not hand-pnunded, 
but he would consider communi»*ating any information Sir. Smtth had on the sub- 
ject to the Government of India. 

Beplying to another question, Mr. Amery said, imports to India of food 
grains on private account during the three months April to June 1943 were 
negligible. 

Miss Eathbone (Independent) asked : view of the rather startling fact 

that during the fiscal year 1942-43 exports of food grains exceeded imports by no 
less than 361,0(X) tons, can we be assured that the balance has now been redressed 
and that imports are exceeding exports V” 

Mr. A merji : Yes ceitainly, those figures of imi orts do not include imports 
on Government account. Otherwise the figures would look more closely balanced. 

When Miss Eathbone asked whether export of food other than grain from 
India was continuing to any considerable extent, Mr. Amery said the lecommenda- 
tions of that Food Giaius Committee were that no export of food should be ptimit- 
ted unless such exports were fully compensated by imports. He had not seen the 
actual orders passed by the Govenmient of India on this point but they could be 
relied upon to safeguard the food supplies required for Indian consumption, Mr. 
Amery said, he would look into the question of stopping the sending of individual 
food parcels from India. 

Sir Stanley Eeed (Conservative) asked Mr, Amery whether he would advise 
the Government of India not to hesitate to draw fieely on the Indian Peoples’ 
Famine Trust set up in 19CX) for relief of distress, although it was not money 
famine but food famine at the present time. 

Mr. Amery said he was sure the India Government would consider it, 

Mr. Hore Belisha (Independent) who followed Mr, Amery said it was fitting 
that the House of Commons should be profoundly disturbed by thet^e occurrences. 

“The initial act of Loud Wa%€lh characteristic of the man, inaugurates a grtafc 
Viceroyalty which will be animated by human underatauding. Fiom time imme- 
morial, famine has been the recurrent lot of the people^ of the hast, Mr, Amery 
has referied to the increase in the Indian population which has multiplied two and 
a half times in the last hundred years and is inci easing at the rate oi five million 
yearly and is in fact the quickest growth of population that has ever been recoided. 
This increase has taken place in a country in which the greater part of the 
population draws its living from the soil. But the conditions of agneu It ure are 
primitive. When Mr. Amery was deseiibing them, somebody in the Labour 
benches interrupted to say why have we not improved them, hut, you are dealing 
here with a country in which handloom is held up as a national idol. 

Cries of ‘By whom’. 

Mr. Hore Belieha : By Mr. 0-andhi, 

Cries of *‘not by the Indian people.’* 

Mr. Hore Belisha, continuing said, “There are in fact twelve million wooden 
ploughs in the country and the harvest is reaped with sickle, the grain is separted 
by oxen, trodden down or beaten out by baud and wind is the winnowing fan.” 

Mr. Silverman ( Labour ) : Is Mr* Hcyre Belisha seriously suggesting that 
mechanical industrialisation of India, if it ever comes, would be accompanud by 
a fall in the population ? The industrialisation of Britain led to a rapid increase in 
population and so it has been everywhere. 

Mr. Hore Belisha : I was not dealing with that aspect oi the matter at all. If 
we wish the world to understand the situation we ought to do oui selves the justice 
of explaining it to the world. These conditions refieefc themselves in fertility figures. 
The yield of rice per acre in India is 731 lbs, in Japan it is 2307 lbs, in it 

is 2879 lbs. The yield of wheat per hectare is seven quintals in India and 21 m 
Great Britain* It is a primUive instinct to withhold your goods if you cannot get 
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silver or gold or the results of the use of silver or gold. I am not suggesting that 
everything possible has been done to ameliorate the situation, but the facts explain 
it, When you add the impact of war to a nervous people, influx of refugees, and, 
if you wish, inflation and a general disorganisation of conducting militaxy opera- 
tions, you have more than enough to explain these matters. What should be 
realised is that before the war, we had mitigated, if not eliminated, iamine from 

Uegehoy of Shipping not Fully Appreciated 

After quoting figures showing the numbers of dams built to save monsoon 
rains and river improvements to prevent flooding, etc., Mv, Here Beltsha added ; 
“These are the achievements of British rule which must be borne in mind. Under 
the category of bringing relief in time of famine, it is obvious that means of 
communications are required. Forty thousand miles of railway have been built in 
India, There are new roads and shipping was always available in times of peace 
without difliculty. But none of these means can be used freely in time of war. 
The Bailways must be used primarily for military purpose and shipping cannot be 
available to the same extent. I do not accept that it is impossible to do more in res- 
pect of shipping and I am going to urge Mr. Amery to regard this need as having 
certain priority because these people are starving. 

Measures intended to produce victory which will bring relief to us all, in some 
respects, must come fiist, but I do not feel satisfied that the urgency of shipping is 
sufficiently appreciated. We do, however, appreciate that shipping has to pass 
through waters wherein Japanese submarines axe luiking and we do recognise that 
the Japanese are in occupation of the Andaman Islands. But it would transfer 
into action the wishes of the House if Mr. Amery were sustained in his demand to 
the War Cabinet for more shipping. 

Wartime Administration op India 

Dealing with administration tn India in wartime, Mr. More Beliaka said that 
Mr. Amery had remaiked that organisation had not been completely established. 
"Wo understand the difliculties,” said Bfr. More Beluha. We know that when 
you consider rationing in India and other modern methods of dealing with war- 
time conditions and base our demand upon what exists in Britain, you are making 
a false and indeed impossible comparison. 

* There are only about 1,200 members of the Indian Civil Service of whom 
about half are British. That is not a very big staff on which to rely. If further 
officials could be sent out to India by aeroplane to assist in this organisation I 
think it should be done. The Hot Springs Food Conference pointed out in very 
vivid language what the food situation of the world in fact is. They said there 
had never been enough food in the world to supply all the people and there is 
going to be very serious shortage after the war and that effects of this shortage 
can only be abolis ed by concerted action among the Nations* Put in against the 
background of the world as a whole the Bengal situation is only an indication of 
of what will happen elsewhere. But India is in a better position than almost any 
other country in the long-term view. 

“How has the war affected India as a whole ? How have we put into opera- 
tion this economic imperialist exploitation of India of which complaint has been 
made by the Labour benches ? India has completed transition from a debtor to a 
creditor country. Before the war India owed us 360 million pounds. That has 
been entirely wiped out and we now owe India, who has accumulated sterling 
balances, to an even greater amount.” 

Mr. Molson (Conservative) : “Total is 85 millions.” 

*T submit to Government that this disaster which is so universally deplored 
and the effects of which we determine by every resolution to remedy, is also like 
many other disasteis an opportunity* The war will compel us to reconstnict our 
international life in many particulars. Have we not here a chance to look again 
at this Indian problem and remove the real defects which the disaster discloses 
namely, defects of provincial administration, because the more power is handed 
over to the provinces inspired by this spirit the more will be the dangers for India 
in the future f If Sir Stafford Cripps had come back from Delhi as the Foreign 
will come back from Moscow with complete trumph and if it wwe 
possible to imagine that British influence and authority had been excluded to an 
mm greater extent than it now is, would this situation have been better or worse ? 
There la no doubt about the answer. We are not going back upon the course unon 
which we have embarked, but it is in the Interests both of India and ourselves that 
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these experiences in order that we may in the British Empire be giren one more 
evidence of onr capacity to organize in a manner which promotes the greatest good 
of a great number of the mankind.” 

Wardlato Milne {OonservatiTe) said the House would feel disappoin- 
ted that air. Amery was not able to give a more definite statement regarding 
shippiiig \uiich would be available for famine relief (cheers). He pressed for 
im media action Begarding hoarding, he said there had been some very unpleasant 
rumouift about those responsible for the real hoarding in Bengal and hoped that 
inquiry would reach those who had taken part whether they were people of position 
or ev^i members of the Administration themselves (hear, hear). 

^t^ferring to the enormous increase in the Indian population, Sir John 
Wardlaw Milne said ; “Looking back over the last EO or 40 years, one cannot honestly 
say that the intelligentsia of India have ever taken this problem up sufficiently and 
topressed upon their own people the dangers of the present situation (hear, hear). 
While I pay tribute to the few who have, I am bound to say that this problemt 
which can only be dealt with by Indians themselves, has never been fully tnckied”. 
On the question of responsibility, he said the Government of India were in this 
extraordinary position— if they let the people starve they were inhuman, hut if they 
forced any action, they were interfering with the Indian Government. If the Act 
of 1935 had been put into full operation and there had been a strong Federal 
Government, things might have been very different Meanwhile, he said, “It must 
be made clear to the Central Government, which is to exist until the new consti- 
tution arises, that it must be able to take power and f-ct for the whole of India. 
This famine has shown that nothing bat a C ntral Government for the whole of 
India will do and we must have one whether it be composed as now of a large 
majority of Indian members or of all Britishers— you must have a strong Central 
Government”. He was tried of the constant blame on the British people for this 
famine. “We are blamed when the blame really rests upon Bengal primarily and 

on the Central Government secondarily I have seen the Bengal Famine put 

forward as a ghastly example of British inefficiency and misrule. It is nothing of 
the kind. If anything, it is extremely damaging to the Indian case. But I prefer 
to look at it as one of those mistakes that are bound to happen when power is 
thrust into the hands of people. They are apt to go far and think some blame 
attaches to the Central Government”, Sir John Wardlaw Milne added : “We are 
constantly said to be inducing India to come in»o the British Empire.^ Menabership 
of the British Empire, 1 hope, is not for sale. We are not in a position wherein 
we have to beg people to enter the Briti^-h Empire. India’s membership of the 

British Empire would be a great asset to the Empire, but it would be a far 

greater asset to India and I wonder indeed how she would ever exist without it. 

I object to this constant misrepresentation.’"’ 

Mr. Qraham White said the debate was very much overdue and there ought 
to be far more discussion of Indian affairs. He did not think Mr, Fethick Law- 
rence was well advised in suggesting that there should be an inquiry and alloca- 
tion of responsibility. “You cannot feed a starving people on criticit-ms nor feed 
a starving people of Bengal on scapegoats,” He thought the action taken on the 

formation of the Food Grains Advisory Committee might well have been taken 
earlier, “I am the last to urge that this central authority should ^ interfere in the 
arrangements of the Provincial Governments, but it became obvious, at last by 
this time last year, that the situation could promise nothing but famine ” 

Hr. Graham White wanted to be sure that everything was being done in a 
short-teim policy to bring an end to the famine and oust this calamity to make 
an opportunity to start on a long-term policy— which perhaps might only come to 
fruition in 25 years— to make it economically possible for the people of India to 
live at least on a standard of life appropriate to an eastern country. The debate 
affoided an opportunity to show how deeply Britain felt for feUow citizens in 
India, British opinion and sympathy had been profoundly stirred by these events. 
’‘They have been allowed to arise.” Mr. Graham White ^ mentioned that a friend 
of his had read 400 letters accompanying gifts for India Among them no less 
than eight were from old-age pensioners who had contributed something like a 
week’s pension. It was a touching evidence of the way people in this country res- 
ponded to the needs of the Indian situation. . 

Sir Alfred Knox said he was convinced that the cause of the present posi- 
tion in India was economic nationalism— the jealousy and determination oi the 
different provinces of India to save their own people* to keep their reserves ot grain 
and not let ^em to provinces which had deficits. Burely it was the duty of the 
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Government of India to override that and force Governments which had excesses 
to me np their grains to others. The Food Department should have been set up 
a vear or two earlier. He asktd if they had power under the Government of India 
Act to force the Government of Bengal to take steps for the safety, livelihood 
and lives of the people. Had the Bengal Government taken sufficiently stiict 
measures against hoarders? Had any punishment been given to the occu- 
piers of the thiee shops in Calcutta which had 5000 lbs. of gr.iin and lice while 
men were dying at their dooisf We are going to have one of the greatest tra- 
gedies of the «mld in India unless some method can be inculcated-— perhaps 
the Goveuiment can take a lead by which the people of India may get some re- 
iisation of the necessity of, in some way, limiting the population before a disaster occurs. 

Mr. Ridley (Labour) said in this giave tragedy tie air is thick with chickens 
coming home to roost.” There was a complete absence of any ability to compre- 
hend the consequences of the situation and to deal with them. The powers now 
being used could have been used wi>h greater efftct months ago* Price-fixing and 
rationing have saved this country. In India, it seems the situation was^ allowed 
to go from bad to very desperate, and until that stage was reached, nothing sub- 
stantial was attempted. References in the White Paper to what was said to have 
hapiened in Bengal were on the face of it distuibing, but he preferred to take 
the view that there might be more than one interpretation of what had been said 
of Bengal. Because of a general failure to be resolute, the death rate had risen 
to figures that even now defied understanding* He doubted whether Britian had 
here any more than a modest conception of the state of Bengal, of any understand- 
ing of the reasons why so many, human beings died just of sheer physical slaiva- 
tion. As to remedial measuies, he asked whether the Central Government had 
accepted all recommendations of the Food Grains Policy Committee, including 
the appointment of a rice expert for the duration of the war and raising the 
import level. Would it be possible and would Mr. Amery strive to make it possible 
to create a Central Food (drains Reserve which the Committee recommended ? 
Would shipping be available and what were the prospects of increasing the available 
shipping I Lord Wavell, he said, had shown capacity for sympathetic understand- 
ing and a desire to help without the accompaniment of pomp and circumstance. The 
inescapable and uncomfortable fact remained that they were dealing with a nor- 
mally heavily undernourished people. The mass of the people had been living 
at an economic and nutritional level to which human beings should never be 
subject. It was an astonishing fact that despite greatly increased knowledge of 
scientific methods of agriculture, the total agricultural production in India had 
remained static* 

Mr. Cove (Labour) also asked for fuller information and full inquiry* ‘*The 
responsibility must he fixed and fixed quickly,” he said. The inquiry might be 
by a select committee of the House or a Royal Commission, but it was quite 
clear from the tone of Mr. Amery^s speech that the House needed further in- 
formation. “The war has provided an acid test of our rule in India. We have 
Hbeen there for 200 years and when a war of this character breaks out our machi- 
nery in India, so far as morale etc., is concerned, has broken down. We have 
lamentably failed. It is quite impossible to meet the situation unless we, at the 
same time, try to remedy the political difficulties in India. Our friends like 
Fandit Nehru and Others aie in gaol. We may as well be frank— there is no co- 
operation from the Indian side among leaders there for our cause and I believe 
that is due to our fault. Not only have we to get food ships to India, but we 
have to release leaders of the Indian Congress from gaol. “We should seize the 
great opportunity of solving the political problems that confronted us in 
India.” Mr. Cove asked why the same powerful direct drastic action taken 
against the Congress leaders had not been applied to feeding the Indian people* 
What action had been taken in this total war to see that the morale of the Indian 
people was maintained ? “It is all the more an indictment against the Government 
and Mr. Amery that India is always on a low level and had no surpluses to speak 
of. That fact itself ought to have made the Government aware of the situation 
that might arise, What is the Government's answer to that ? Look at the inert- 
ftesB, stupidity and lack of humanity of the Secretary of State for India in reply 
to questions in this House”, Mr. Cove quoted sentences which, he said, were 
reported as having been uttered by Mr. Amery in January such as “no cause for 
alarm* With care and proper distribution, there should be enough— to go round— 
, , • , * ^ But the distribution problem is undoubtedly difficult,” 



The Convocation Addresses 

S. N. D. Indian Women’s University Convocation 

III the course of the Oonvocatum AddMs at the tShreemaii Jsatlubhai Damodher 
Thackersay Indian Women’s Umversity at Bombay, deliveied on 3nl duly 1943, Br. 
Sir Chimunlal Setalvad, Kt, kc.Ie., b.a., LL.l>. said:—! have dwtlc at this length 
on this eiement ot weakness inherent in our constitution, to emphatise perhaps the 
most noticeable defect we have to remedy ns effectively and quickly as possible. 
But before coming to that, 1 should like to claim all the credit ae leasonably can 
for our peculiarity that has distinguished our University from the start. We have 
insisted from the first on using the mother-longue as the medium for all our 
subjects for all our teaching and examinations at all stages. We trust that this 
departure brings the student closer to the subjecis she takes up. enables her very 
soon to think tor herself, supplement the material her texi-bouks and her teachers 
place before her own independent obseivaMons and investigations, and eliminates 
from her work all mere cramnaing and learning by rote, instead of being a merely 
passive receptacle for information sedulously poured into her, she begins to offer 
intelligent and active co-operation from a very ealy stage, and is thus in reality 
educating heiself as much as she is being instructed and educated fiom above. 
Under these circumstances the development of her faculties becomes much more 
natural and rapid, and keeness is aroused m the subjects she is pursuing, not merely 
for passing her tests, but for her own sake. This is tlie theory of the advocates of 
the moih^^r- tongue as the ’.natural midtum of thought, study, investigation and 
expression. This is the ideal. We have pursued it now for generation, to a much 
greater extent than any other University in the land. Are we actually succeeding 
in this ? Do our students get into closer and moie living contact with, do they 
feel a keener and more abiding interest In their subjects, than do students of the 
same calibre in other Universities who still cling to Eugli-^h as the principal 
medium ? We hope so ; but the tesuliB we have so far attained are far from 
decisive on this point. Perhaps, the experiment has to go on resolutely for a much 
longer period. Perhaps there may be some great defect in our endeavour, some 
deficiency we have to make good before we can expect to reap tiie full harvest of 
our better system. Ibis requires to be proved very carefully aud dispassionately by all 
advocates of higher education on our lines. 

And another thing. While insisting on the fundamental value of the mother- 
tongue for higher education, we have laid equal emphasis on our extensive and 
adequate familiarity with English Language and literature, the secular Bible of 
freedom, modern humanism and individual self-realization. Nor has English history 
and literature only this high spiritual value to recommend it. From a practical 
and material standpoint also, the English language is the universal medium of 
global inter-communication. My own venerable professor at the Elphinstone Oolfege, 
in the eighties, Dr, IF. Wordsworth^ as good a liberal and as sympathetio a fiiend 
of India as England ever sent out to this land on her civilising mission, may 1^ 
cited in support of my first point. “Deliberately and without craven fear ( he said 
at the University of Bombay on a memorable occasion ), we have invited the Youth 
of India to study our history and our literature, and have permeated them with our 

ideas Can ijve imagine that it is now possible to retain a people thus aroused, 

stimulated and enlightened, in the leading strings appropriate to a time which has 
for ever passed away ?” And who can deny that the study of English history and 
literature has created and stimulated the great urge for the freedom aud indepen- 
dence of our mother-land ? 

Sir. Eadhakrishnards observations to us at our Jubilee celebrations (1941) 
support my second contention as to the outstanding value of the English language 
for Modern India, on the eve of this Kew Age of a greater mutual intercourse 
between all the nations all over the world than at any time in the past. Bir. 8. 
Eadhakrishnan stands, if I may say so, next only to Mr. Gandhi^ Eabindra Nath 
Tagore^ and Shrimati Sarojini Naidu in winning genuine homage from the self- 
complacent West, for our Indian Culture and out inimmerieal spiritual heritage. 
Both travel and contact with many minds have also widened his outlook. Agreeing 
that fundamental importance he assigned to the Mother-Tongue in higher ^ucation, 
he nevertheless adds,— “Let me also tell you that this is not enough* It shoiiijla 
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not be at the peril of our learning the Englielx Language. Let us understand that 
our national ideals, our cultural fellowships and international contacts, are all 
thioiigh the medium of the English language. And in a world which is growing 
incitasingly interdependent it is not wise for India to cut udrift, and therefore 
there must be sufficient emphasis on the English language as well. 

If Aou need a third argument to stress the vital importance to Modern India 
of English language and literature, which the fanatical advocates of an extreme 
( and I may even say without exaggeration ) a suicidal nationalism are so busy 
belittling— I may point to our modern vernacular literatures in the decades of their 
tnarveiluuB vitality and manysided advance in recent times* It began with Maja 
Earn Mohan Roy, Michael Madhu Sudan Dutta and Banktm Chandra in Bengali, 
with the Kayastha Munshis and the Munshi Moulvis in Urdu ; the Brahman and 
Jain Pandits in Hindi. Look at all the others, Gujarati, Marathi, Canai*ese, Telugu, 
Tamil fiom the Pamirs in the North to Cape Comorin m the far south. I do not 
wish to flood my address with lists of names. Take the modern Indian language, 
you know best ; by preference, your own mother-tongue. Make lists of the best 
known and most influential modern writers in it. For Gujrati shall we say 
Narmada Shankar, Ramanbhai, Manilal, Goverdhanram, Narsingrao, Gandhi, 
Kisboielal Masruvala, Kalapi, Munshi, Balvantrai Thakore, Eamaiilal Desai ? Add 
only three out of the younger men, Lhumaketu, Jhaverchand Meghani, Gunvantrai. 
Those who are exclusively or mainly poets I have excluded ; for they appeal to a 
smaller if more select audience, and their general infliuence in contemporary life 
and thought is comparatively less. Now look at the work of these leaders of our 
literaiy lenaiscenoe in the mass. Is it not saturated through and thiough with the 
spiiit of En|.iish literature ? We admire their penetrating descriptions of Indian 
life and local scenery. We marvel at the realization of each individuality but who 
can miss the fact that the spirit of the best is English literature ? Boycott English 
language and literature from our education, exclude this vital element, concentrate 
on bwadefehi nationalism in our schools and colleges and wheie would this new life 
and vigour, this welcome growth and rich model nity and warm humanity of our 
own mother literatuies be ? They have only had a few short decades so far to 
develop in. Cut off from their English sources will they not shrink to nothing in 
a few more decades ? Even nationalism ceases to spiritual good, if fanatically 
exaggerated into provincialism, communalism and sectarianism. 

Thus, I cannot but endorse my friend Sir E. P. Paranjapye*8 definition of 
the aim and object of our University to make our students %ilingual,^^ equally 
proficient in the Mother-Tongue and in the English Language. It is indeed as 
noble spiritually as it is worthy from the practical and material point of view. 
And I revert to the question I suggested a little earlier. Are we succeeding in our 
ideal ? If not yet, it is merely because we have not yet pursued it long enough, 
or what is it that stands in the way of our realization ? Is it the want of suitable 
text-books, or proper methods of teaching, or most fundamental of all, a more 
highly qualified staff of lecturers and professors ? I call the last the most fundam- 
ental because with a qualified staff, suitable text-books and proper methods would 
follow as a matter of course. Now, I have no desire to dogmatise. And I Wve 
nothing but praise for our staff as a whole. The best of them can stand compari- 
sion with the best lecturers and professors in the other Universities. But I believe 
we must face the fact in all candour that the culture of our students cannot 
reach higher levels unless we have a more numerous and a better qualified staff, 
Nor is this merely a question of funds, salaries and prospects, although a minimum 
living wage is of couise the sine qua non. What I am anxious to communicate 
to you is my fear that we are not providing this minimum living wage to attract 
to our University an adequate number of scbolais with a lifelong devotion to their 
chosen field of intellectual activity and research. Only such professors have the 
rare gift of educating all the keenness of fresh young minds and inspiring them 
with something of their own love of learning and their own austere reliance upon 
only the most scientific methods of research. To avoid misunderstanding, let me 
add, I do not know your xnatitutions intimately enough to be sure about my 
diagnosis. But I may say universally that no educational institution was ever 
injutcd by a strengihening of its staff to the limit of Us resources. 

I have time for only one more question. In most Universities young men 
and young women study together. Our University is exclusively for young women. 
Nor do we specialise very much on subjects which might be looked upon in a 
special sens© as pertaining to the women's sphere in life. We insist upon the same 
hc^h general educalxon imc our students as for their male contemporaries* Th^ 
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subjects which might be considered the special province of the sex occupy but a 
secondary place in our coarses also. Why is this ? How can this be jastified or 
defended ? I can quite understand warm advocates of female edacatioii to prefer 
co-education. They feel that as economic and other stresses fore*" the male fortion 
of the people into special grooves and particular intellectual diseit line, the hiatus 
between the two sexes grows, and happy marriages and harmjiiious domestic living 
are endangered until the girls also are as they grow uu emamdpated from thur 
traditional mentality and outlook and modernised to yoke hannuniiuHly wnh thefr 
male contemporaries to the waggon of life. But it seems to me that many parents 
in our society, while admitting the general force of this view, inslinctively feel that 
co-education is hardly the right solution. They are afraid lest eo-edu«*ition ini^Aht 
make the young girls a greater misfit for such future as they have to make the 
best of. Both views have equal support from different groups of people and we 
must leave it with the commonplace but practical remark that it is not very 
difficult for people on such a point of practical psychology to agrt^e to d.ffer. 
Where reason is not quite able to perform its function as a guide, it is only 
natural that many of us should fall back upon instincts and traditions. 


The Madras University Convocation 

“A University is an organ of national life and cult uie and not ub Ivpr^e 
critic. In other countries it fulfils its higher purpose by entering, as it weiv, into 
the heart and soul of the nation. It cannot aSord to do otherwise in India,*' 
declared Dewan Bahadur P. Venkataramana Rao Naidu, Chief Jusdee, Mysore 
High Court, delivering the Convocation Address of the Madras Univeisiiy on the 
26 th. August 1943. 

At the outset Mr. Venkataramana Rao referred to the new world ordrr that 
will emerge out of the present war and said: “With insight and imaj»inarion and 
the illumination of faith, one can perceive, that in the midst of the negations and 
contradictious of war aud through the travail of suffering, we are n aching forth 
and grasping the great truth, the world idea.’* Stating that “in commerce, 
finance, communications, science and culture we have transended the bounds of 
nationality ; in politics alone we remain bound to nationality, putting forth resis- 
tance to the march of events,” he urged that this resistance must be oveicome 
either by the higher methods of international law and agreement, if pusbihle, or by 
the lower methods of confiict and war, if necessary. But oveicome it must be. 
“To you, the children of the university filled with ardeut zeal and hope, the call 
comes that you should build on the corner stone of world 80 <dety, so that in future, 
community and nation may not frustrate and nullify the achievement aud 
realisation of world-wide human solidarity. Though in India at prestnt you have 
to lead your lives under limitations both political and economic, the fact cannot be 
gainsaid that there has been such a widening of political and economic life through 
iuter-national contacts that sooner or later the limitations are bound to pass, and 
you will be inevitably drawn into the vortex of world affairs, and your movements 
and interests will touch at every angle those of men and women of diffeienfc 
nations and races in the world ; and the life of isolation is a thing of the past.** 

Speaking next of the purpose and function of a University in India, Mr. 
Venkataramana Bao said that the primary object set for the University was to 
extend the domain of knowledge of its alumni and to initiate them into sciences, 
by far the most munificent of the gifts of the West. But this task could uot be 
performed without introducing the students to the literature of the West. In the 
company of its poets and artists and in the atmosphere of its patriots aud propht*ts 
a new outlook of life and a new ethical perspective were imparted to youth. The 
first fruits of this new culture were a moral zeal and a desire to judge society and 
social institutions in the light of ideals of liberty and justice. The function of a 
University was also to provide equipment for life. The demand for utilitarian 
education eclipsing the desire for liberal culture was, however, only a passing phase. 

Beferring then to research as a function of the University, Mr. venkataramana 
Rao said, “3ie movement of research is in its infancy in India. While our 
achievements are by no means humble the importance of research and its potential 
value for India in the new world order to enable her to take her rightful place in 
the Commonwealth of Nations have not been suffioiently appreciated. Apart from 
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the contribution which scientific research makes towards material advance it is 
also not sufficiently realised that ‘scientific research, as a social effoit, is raclu-al ^ by 
its very nature and will do as much as anything else to bung about transformations 
in society witiioiit alienating people by the use of political notions* 

Mr. Venkataramana Rao nest streshed a Dniverbity’s attitude towards the 
culture and civilisation of its country* “With the best knowledge and equipment 
which has been imparted to you in the University, you should not remain strangers 
and aliens in your own land, without debire or capacity to enter into you own 
inheritance and preserve the continuity of your traditions. Moreover, our contacts 
with other nations and with the new idealism that is abroad everywhere have 
kindled in us a desire not only to sliare in the intellectual wealth of nations but 
also to contribute to it. The leuaissance in India sums up the complex of forces 
and motives that maik the birth of a new life in our midst. The Universities have 
to take part in the movement, clarify its aims, strengthen its purpose, shape its 
ideals and supply its energy. A University is an organ of national life and culture 
and not its adverse critic. In other countries it fulfils its higher purpose by 
entering, as it were, into the heart and soul of the nation* It cannot aford to do 
otherwibC in India.” 

The New World Order 

*‘The new order,” Mr. Venkataramana Kao, continuing, said, “will be a world 
order. It has a cosmopolitan outlook and is collectivistic in character. It secures 
for men, irrespective of their status and development, certain fundamental rights 
and liberties as inalienable attributes of world citizenship and humanity. It is not 
new in content but in compiehension, not in substance but in the principles of 
structure. In one of the Upanishads there is a description of the tree that has 
roots in heaven and giows downwards towaids the earth. This tree is a symbol of 
the new order. In the architecture of the new world wo reverse the principle of 
the old. We begin with the conception of world society and go down to nation, 
community and citizen. We must make the world consciousness and unity perma- 
nent terms of our thinking and the basic factors in our social life. Thus alone we 
can save the new society from the dangers that menaced the old.^ As the Poet 
Tagore says, “There is only one history, the history of Man. All national histories 
are merely chapters in the larger one.” 

“All the contradictions and calamities of our civilization arise from the fact 
that modern societies are primarily competitive and their main method of self- 
expression is struggle ; their mam endeavour is aggression.” The only remedy for 
the perpetual contradictious of civilization and the only escape from constant crisis 
in the body politic lie in making the world idea the foundation and in building the 
lesser units of nation and community on its basis. Our nationalism should not be 
a reacliing forth for a higher level against forces of gravitation but a coming down 
from the higher. Our cummunahsm should be a subsidiary factor in nationalism 
and not a rival to it. Thus only we can inaugurate an era of histoiy without war, 
of economies without want, of society with room and opportunity for every indivi- 
dual to develop. 

“The introduction of the world idea in the context of the Indian situation will 
present yon with some of the most difficult problems that statesmanship has ever 
been called upon to solve, he added. We in India are yet struggling to realise 
complete nationhood. Unless you attack the problem with a determination to win 
through and are prepared for radical and even revolutionary changes in society, 
you may be unable to adjust yourselves to the demands of the world society.” 

Stating that culture is the racial genius manifesting universal values in the 
concrete setting; of historic circumstances— the soul of a people expressing the world 
idea in its native tongue, the speaker said the problem of unity expressing itself in 
the fusion of cultures and in the development of a larger consciousness was not a 
political but essentially a spiritual problem. The working out of an Indian culture 
transcending yet retaining the attributes of its component cultures was our chaiac- 
teristic way of fulfilling the world demand. Our art, music, liteiature best 
expressed oar highest self when they were grounded in the unity behind the 
diversity.” Concluding, he referred to the home as a great school and said ; “In the 
uttiversity of the home women are the gurus and guardians of the new genera^ 
tioUi On their vision depends the future of the race^” 



The Mysore University Convocation 

Mysore University was held on tlie t3th. October 1943 
in the Ja^nmohau Fahice, Mysore, H. B, the Maharaja, the Uhancelhr 
presidinj;. Sir J, C, Qhosh, Director of the Indian institute of Science! 
aeliverea the address to the new graduates. 

After the degrees were conferred, Sir J, C. Ghosh, delivering the address, 
first referred to the invaluable services rendered by the late Mr. N, 8. Subba Rao, 
Vice cl^ncelior of this University, who “has been one of the builders of the Univer- 
sity and has wielded an immense influence for gOod upon a generation of students 
who will willingly cherish his memory.” 

Bengal’s Tkagic Plight 

Sir /. (7. Ghosh then gave a detailed descrintion of the conditions of life in 
Calcutta — that city of palaces — where, he remarked, a drama was being played by 
the men and women of every condition of life— the ne.viy rich, the well-fed worker, 
the hungry and the dying poor generous ottlz*»iis and no‘i!e volunteers working 
hard in hundreds of free kitchens which received from Govern mental stroren on 
payment, four ounces of cereals per day for each person fed ani belund the curtains 
in the homes of the petty clerk, the ill paid school mister and the impecunious 
lawyer, men, women and children half-starving but tio proud to come out in the 
open and beg for food. This was the grim tragedy ; but to one who lo iked deeper 
it portrayed as nothing else could, the character and culture of the Indi in people. 
Speaking on the conditions here, Sir J 0» Qhosk observed that it was a relief 
to return to Mysore where a beneficent administration had carefully made plans 
well ahead to avert a similar disaster Paying a tribute to Mysore Uivernment, he 
stated that it was held even in ultra-demo * ratio cirtdes that, while in British India, 
the Government did too little for the people, the Mysore Government did so much 
for her people as to leave them little to d) for themselves. They had the assurance 
that a competent government was tackling this diffitmlfe situation leaving them all 
free to pursue their own avocation. A hiod policy and a food department should 
be the si^ie qua non of eveiy civilised Government, 

Continuing, Sir J. 0, Ghosh said that any State planning for the welfare of 
of its citizens should begin with food, adequate food for all, and such a policy was 
the spear-head of movement for all-round prosperity. He criticised the tendency 
of producing money-crops, depending fur foodgrains on other countries and the 
nemesis has, therefore, overtaken them It whs a crime in the circumstances not 
to get the most that one could not of the soil. They had come to the parting of 
ways ; the war and the famine had created a universal yearning for a new order, 
and it was imperative that they should make a decision between a philosophy of 
life which led to pathetic contentment and fatal complacency and a philosophy 
which made human society a purely secular and rational organisation thriving on 
scientific knowledge and e&iency. 

Mysore State’s Example 

Nowhere had planned development, the speaker added, met with greater 
success in India than in the model State of Mysore, and he referred to the develop- 
ment made with foresight, of its natural resources in power, water, minerals and 
forest products. The foundations had been truly laid, things of vital importance 
belonged to no one in particular but were there for the good of all ; and here the 
State and the people were one, even though in moments of passion they might say 
that they were not. 

'^Believe me”, Dr. Ghosh continued, “when I say that there is no better solvent 
for mental inertia than scientific training and education. I hold the view that 
life in India will be stagnant if we fail to assimilate the eharacteristics of the 
present age, which consists in applying the principles, properties and products 
revealed by scientific research to industries and agriculture ; that stagnation is^ the 
halfway house to death and to ignore science which has changed the national 
economy and cultural levels of the rest of the civilised world, by invading every 
industry, craft and art, will be to invite efiacement,” 

Continuing, he said that to-day the purpose and content of education should 
not be the spread of culture which was mostly the relic of a dead past, when sienca 
for practical everyday purposes did not exist. The aim should be to find out what 
an average boy or girl was good for, what he or she could do that was useful ana 
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worth doing and how he or she could be helped and fitted to be able to d ( so 
New adinatments had also become imperative in their higher eduoation, prim aily 
aiming at the moving target of the future employment market, if it win not lo 
miss its mark. Eraploymmt for the individual was a psychological nece'^s’ty aai 
the output from each type of highc** educational institution must be plannul ahead 
in relarion to ajiticipated rfqniroments of highly trained personnel for industries, 
transport, agriculture ami the so-called learned professions. In India, they had 
the f uniliar tragedy of thousands of educated men who failed to get employment 
suited to their training and then trying to eke out a living in the over-crowded 
lawcourtB. The convicion had now become universal in England that finding 
employment for the individual was a national obligation and the Beveridge plan of 
social security was possible of fulfilment only on this basis. 

WOBK BEFORE THE YOTJTH 

Concluding, Sir Ghosh said that the defeat of the Axis Powers was in sight 
and in India would remain after the peace, the powerful Axis combination of 
poverty, ignorance, and disease ; and a Government with a war mentality was 
essential to defeat this evil combination and liquidate them within a fixed period 
of time He hoped that right decision would be taken. And then, young graduates, 
Bir Ghosh emphasised, you would all be called upon to become soldiers for this 
campaign. He wished them this joy of battle to become leaders who would look 
forward and not look ba<*k and not to lay down their banner until they had won 
this war. The future of their State, of Mother India, was bound with their own 
future. Let them go forth, with ideals and courage and might success but not 
necessarily happiness attend their efforts. 


The Travancore University Convocation 

The highlight of the Fifth Annual Convocation of the Travancore University 
which was held at Trivandrum on the 27th. October 1943 was the conferment of 
Honorary Degrees on an eminent jurist and a well-known educationist. 

On the opening of the Convocation, the honorary degrees were conferred on 
Sir Maurice Qwyer and Mr. O'. F. Ckandrasekharan, followed by the conferment 
of other degrees in law, education, science and arts. Presentation of medals and 
prizes over* the address of Sir Brojendra Lai Miiter, Advocate* General of India, 
was read on his behalf by Mr H. 0. Fapworth* 

Addressing the new graduates, Sir Brojendra Lai Mitter said that the Univer- 
sity life fifty years ago was dull, dreary and uninspiring. There was no guidance, 
no conscious effort to train the youthful mind and no plan for individual develop- 
ment. The sole business of the teacher was to deliver lectures at crowded classes 
and the sole mm of the undergraduate was to pass the examination, 

Continuing, Sir Brojendra observed s “Compare those conditions with what 
the State of Travancoie has providtd for you to-day. The undergraduates here 
are the waid*i of the univer^ty where their body and mind are sought to be 
dev<*toptd 00 sound lines, according to plnn and with conecious solicitude. Tiiey 
pnihjie their studies in cheerful KirronndiugK Your rpMd^nce and health are the 
concern of the college and the univtri*^). You h»ve .iriangt-ments for gam^s and 
exmraions and yon have cxtr«^-cuinculrtr acnvitus for sucial service. You are 
traij»ed here for g»*od cifiz^nship on the prnfoundjy true maxim that the most 
prtM'ions capPal of U>e S ate is the brain of the youth. A m w and fuller way of 
life awnitH you and you have bteu equipped for it by the university. In alter 
years you will he in possei-sioii of happy memories. 1 viish you to ponder over 
what the university has done for ><>u and what is expected of you in return.*' 
PsiiFEtT Unity of Interest 

‘‘‘As you know,** Sir Brojt^ndra proceeded * tire Bia e of Ti*avancore is not the 
property of any human being. It is dniicated to Sri PadmanMaswami md 
His Hrghnes Sri Chitra Tiriinal is the trus»ee. Dedication lo the dciry means that 
ge Bfate has to be rubd as happily as it has always been ruled by King Marthanda 
Varma arid bis descendants, for the benefit of the people. It not a <*a-e of the 
triHtee Mug him'relf the b'^neficiary. Here, in Travancore, there is between the 
and the sutqect, perfect uuiiy of iinereat. The ruler servo'i Sri Padmanabhas- 
wami by mmg the people ^nd not by persoual aggrandisement. Wnat enures 
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for the benefit of the ptoi'le is a question which has to be dittrmined In the lijshl 
or exiBJin^ coudi'ions for tlie time beini*. In any cat-e, t*»e \uH of the pO|»le» as 
expjessea by thMi leader**, in alwavs an ixn’Oiiant fat'toi in snch dot* iinina‘!t n* 
And you, young graduit»a, aie de*^*iind to he eueit Iiadtre. If jou 
you will realise your its oU'^ibility ami y uir ohiigatioim ui the Mate. Vi nr usp n- 
sibility IS the great<r wnui ytm tuiiini that T'avanci re ih n ? a tit udal 

sU»e, but highly advanud, and m v., jue les, eets junS ahly hn n luxaitid |ait 
ot India* I do hope you uill nol>h tuifil \<iur |i»it and thus \indjettie lie uk ti 
your university as ihe nuiseiy of us*fi 1 eit zei s ana l*a ’tiM <1 m \ v^^\ le.'* 

Discussing the yaiious way^ in \i|iit*h iLc ytui* g gri»(u*u>' to* Id nnirlly 

employ thtir energies, Hr Bfjidra <«aid : *in lonsKonng ihi^ quf^iion ue 
Indians have to keep some tundaim tiial f.u-'b in mind. An era in the htage of 

human progress is coming to an end and a i»ea tia is about to bfgin. We it,ne 

been out ot ttie main stream ; we axe in the hack^^ateis. Big quistions like jeiiUA- 
utrin peace, in tern at ion 'll senlement c* lleciisf* stcuritj, woild hdfrra*ion and su on 
are outside our ken. The Adauitic Cuaiter does not apjly to um. We are not of 
the v\ebt nor is our eivilizition ox culture based uptm wcsinru conceptions and 
ceitaiuly not upon westein piac’^ices. We are puli deal ly deicndxnt and oconori i- 
cally depressed. J^xverthehbS we can U'** fully adopt ihei-idcut Itoo-f velt'a Four 
Fn adorns as our aims in lite—frcf dom fiom Wi^n^ frfedoni fiom har, fri#dom mi 
speech itnd freedom of woihhip Uiu polideal suljection and eeonnndc depufa^i. n 
may be serious handicai s in the ouismt of these aims but as an idetd they aie 
woilh striving for. I cannot think ol a higher ideal for our people. 

Thjd four Fr cdoms 

‘‘If you, young graduates, keep the Four Freedoms in view, you will find that 
your energies will not remain idle. Young graduates, you ha\e much to under* 
stand, much to destroy and much to create. I do not know the condiiions in 
Travancore, but were it in northern India, I would exhort you, in the first ins- 
tance, to free public life of coiruption and charlataniy, befoie you begin to create. 
The best way to make political advance is not by wiitten constitutions but by 
just advancing with clear ideas and him steps. You, young graduates, have to 
assnme that leadership. The attribute of leadership is not accumulation of know- 
ledge hut informed and balanced thinking as a guide to action. Your intelligence 
and activities have to be creative if you are to create the country's future. Buch 
activities must not be in bondage to the dead past, but the past is to be used as 
a preparation for the future. Your organized intelligence is to create healthy public 
opinion to the end, that the masses may aspire to a higher standard of life and 
the leisured classes may not shrink from labour. 

“I now come to President Eoosevelfs second freedom from fear. The 
fear we in India have to guard against Is different from the President’s fear. It 
is not fear of aggression by unscrupulous neighbours, but fear of internal forces 
of disintegration. And they are many. Disunion, selfish sectionalism, religious 
prejudices or communalism, privileges, vested interests, and above all, intolerance. 
These are all impediments to ordered progress. It is up to us, who have received 
benefits of education, to find the remedy. You youths of Travancore, can fight 
these malignant forces in the State, and with the help of sympathetic and enli- 
ghtened ruling house, it may be possible for you to rid your society of the fear, 
Bemember, we have considerable leeway to make up if we are to establish a society 
where we can live our own life according to the genius and traditions of our 
people. We cannot afford the luxury of perpetual quarrel. You, young men and 
women, must make up your mind to succeed where your elders failed.” 

8ir Brojendra next proceeded to discuss in detail freedom from fear, freedom 
of speech and freedom of worship and said that His Highness, in throwing 
open State-controlled temples to all sections of the Hindu community bad set an 
example for ail India* Freedom of worship was perleetly secure in the State. 
The means of seeming freedom of speech was the promotion of unity and elimina- 
tion of misunderstanding and suspicion. There was no reason why in the Btate 
of Travancore there should not be complete understanding between all its people 
since the ruler was at one with the people. 

“Preserve India’s Heritage” 

Sir Brojendra t concluding, exhorted the enlightened youths of the State to 
exert themselves to preserve the heritage of Indian culture. It was one of the 
important aims of the ancient Indian system of education. Above all, it was your 
business to preserve and enrich their literature and to express themselves in the 
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languftjre of the people so that the gap between the classes and the masses might 
be steadily abridged and the whole people might form a happy unit of India’s 
varied population. 


Patna University Convocation 

Emphasising that it must be one of the basic aims of a national system of 
education to impress on students the eshential unity ot India, Dr. M, J?. Jayakar, in 
bis Convocation address to the Patna University on the 26th November iWg 
suggested creation of Faculty of Indian Culiure as a compulsoiy branch of study 
in all universities. Dr. Jayakar called upon Indian univeisities to see that Mr 
Sargenfs scheme for educational reconstruction was carried into execution after 
the war. In the course of bis address, Dr. Jayakar said : 

“We are meeting to-day under the stress of the extraordinary times caused 
by the war and the dreadful food situation in the country. If India had had her 
own wishes, to be drawn into the war with the full assent of her representatives 
if, later, she had been accorded the position of an equal partner in the active pro- 
secution of the war, if her moral apr>rubation had been secured as a valuable asset 
in support of the great ideals for which the Allies are said to be fighting, we, all 
young and old, would not have been here to deliver or listen to Convocation’ ad- 
dresses. Like the nationals of free countries amongst the Allies, we would have 
been on active service, either on the battlefield or elsewhere on the Front each 
occupied according to his respective age and capacity, * 


The Sargent Scheme 

Problems of post-war education, he went on, were already engaging the 
official and public mind in India It is a hopeful sign that Mr. John Saraent 
the official adviatr to the Ooveinment of India in matters of tdiicanon— a nerl 
soiiahiy which in the midst of pertiifitd official environment, has succeeded in keen 
ing alive the freshness of a demociatic and liberal outlook— has published a welll 
thought-out scheme of poet-war eduoHticnal leconstiuction, which is of the hieh- 
est importance to UnivtrsitieH like you. 'Ibis is not so, because his scheme hdd« 
out an eai y prospect of leahsing the idtals which Indian educationists have 
dreamt of (or seveial years, but because it shows the right direction in which 
progress has to be made ” Dr. Jayakar, after giving an outline of Mr. Sargenfs scheme 
refeired to the Bntibh scheme foi post-war reconstruction of education and said 
the toimer was a vep modest proptsal” compaied with a British scheme. Jndm 
should he able to find the large sums necessaiy for caiiying out Mr. Saraent^ 
sche^. If India s lesouices weie judicumsly utilised, the cost of the scheme (over 
Es, m oTOT^s a yeai) would not he beyond the capacity of the country.” 

Ihe Universiiies of India,” Dr. Jayakar said, “aie vitally interested in the 
early and acuve promotion of this scheme of national education. Apart fiom 
the employment which rhe scheme will provide for its alumni the ideals of lln 
cation will be set on a fim foo ing of piogiess and fietdom such as has never 

been hitherto enpoed by oiir Unnersities. Ihe Universities must therefore ?ake 

great care jo s. e that Mr. Bargenfs plan does not share the rate of similAr 
ones and find itself safely xeposing in the aichives of a somnolent secretariat 
.r,. . . Educational aims 

_ Discuesing the Question how best Univeisitiee can help to DromntA nl.n. 
national eduction, br. Jayakar observed that any national '^syLtem of elucafion 
must have the following eharacten^tics ; (1) It must be based on the actual nllS! 

*/* * Blagee and give an opportunity to every man womsn 

and children to develop pereoimlity to the utmost extent Ld to live atun iif«“ 

p) Its objectives, methods and standards of performance muet have relating ei*;! ’ 

facts of the complete life of the people, and to their MonoX soIL 

needs, “ It touches society in all its various sections and cross section's ■"f?! 

It must be based on a new conception of citizenship, the reVremlnte 

will have to be carefully planned by the State and t¥e wKmUm toufZr'f 

a spirit of co-operation. (4) It must aim at creatine a naw 

fitted to work the new constitution which wilf°arife after'^thPwaS* .“dMinistrator 

every stoue of school and college life inculcrte the neeSy^Jf nltiMyLur 

peace and adflpt praotioal methods to bring them about. ^ national unity and 
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Proceeding, Dr. Jayakar said : We must keep in view the fact that the bulk of 
Indians population lives in villages and there are about seven lakhs of them awaiting 
development. A nexus has to be created between the university and the viUagei^ 
Experience has shown that village regeneration cannot proceed from under-educated 
or ill-educated men, It must be taken in hand by young men. whose instincts 
are sympathetic, training adfquate and methods modern. 

Facult's op Indian Ctn.TUEE 

“Another vital factor to be kept m view in post-war reconstruction is the 
essential unity of India. We have amongst us various communities, but their 
cultures must meet on a common platform of corpuiate effort. It will be necessary 
to have at the university a taculty of suuly, aiming at what may be called the 
‘intellectual nation-buildmg of the people.’ 1 am speaking here from my own 
experience which is more or less that of every graduate of my time. How often 
have I felt that, though calling myself educated. I knew so hitie of the intellectual 
achievements of Indians out»*idt^ my own lace, community or province ? Bow little 
do I know, for instance, of Urdu poets, past or present’? What do I understand 
Tamil Literature, the delicate beauty of which is far fanied ? It must be a very 
defective system indeed which has not awakened in me qui.-k centres of restonse to 
what my countrymen in other parts of India devoutly honour and adore, I would 
theiefore recommend the crea itm of a “Faculty of Indian Culture” as a compulfcory 
branch of study at the University Experience has proved that there are many 
points of affinity between the culture of the imtortant communiiies inhabiting 
India. The case of Muslims is an inetame in point, notwithstaiiding the present 
desire of some of them to regard themselves as a different ‘natitn.’ It may be 
pointed out that though originally the Muslim of pure descent came as an invader, 
he livfd with the people and assimilated himself to his surroundings whuh, in 
t leir turn, reciprocated to his contact. *ihe course of their history in this country 
is replete with instances of cultural and other oc^uiations wiieh they laboured, 
jointly with the Hindu, to pursue, perfect and j^erpanate with the utmost devotion. 

“It would be wise to employ our four years in college in acguiiing a capacity 
for assimilating new ideas. Youth is the best gift of the Gods, says an old 
Upanishad. Let us rt-joice in it while we have it. It is the great loimative tenod 
of our life, brief but powerful. We are then able to face the world with feelings 
pure, and with ambitions unworldly The bounds of our friendship, aympathy and 
fellow-feeling are not then set- We can push them as widely as we like 
until they encompass all that is worth knowinjj amongst our fellows. If we so 
wish it, we can pass out of our college, proud in the feeling that amongst our 
intimate friends we possess a Muslim, a Hindu, a Christian or a Parsi ; that we 
can, on that account, instinctively feel, appreciate and respfct the discordant features 
that make them serm so different from us. One such friendt-hip formed at colhge 
will save us in later life from the extremes of racial or communal antipathy, which 
are always the result of ignorance and prejudice. 

“I cannot do better than conclude this address by quoting the wise words of 
an ancient seer one of the composers of a Yedic hymn, centuries ago. There is a 
great deal in this address which is of perennial importance. 1 am, therefore, 
fustified in quoting an extract from it. ‘Meet together ; talk together, may your 
minds comprehend alike ; common be your action and achievement ; common be 
your thoughts and intentions; common the wishes of your hearts; so there may 
be thorough union among you.” (Big Yeda X- 12-191.) 


The Allahabad University Convocation 

Delivering his address at the Convocation of Allahabad University on the 
a7th November 1943, Dr, Bidhan Chandra Roy, Vice-Chancellor of the Calcutta 
University, exhorted the graduates in these remarkable words 

**If we are to have a durable peace after the war, if, out of the wreckage of 
the present, a new type of co-operative life is to be built on a global scale, then 
Science and Philosophy, the West and the East, must play their part. The intell- 
ectual life of the world, so far as Science and learning are concerned, is definitely 
internationalised and “whether we wish it or not an indelible pattern of unity hm 
been woven into the society of manjdnd*” 
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When the ravidly espaiiding materialiMii of the We'^t touched the feborrs of 
India, towa’ds tie begin. »ing of the last leuuny, 3Ji. Roy obstrved, the two con- 
cep ion« ol life-the Eas.eui and the Wtsiein— wue aiiaytd in a gioteique hohtility. 
On the one haml, the ot the East, in civih^-a’un had been rnimarily meta- 

phyMcal, the Kafetern theeis was, that uue betieiment rnu&t come through the soul ; 
the Wcht on the other hand, held to the view that man’s bet'umeni on eaith must 
be athieved through a proetss of continuous pohiicHl es|eiini<nt, that to achieve 
the leal M'od, a rational apiduation ol fcC’enee equity, and political theoiy was 
neceseaiy. Thih Western method apjlnd to India, had devastating let^uUs. 

‘Bur,” Dr, Uuy f»roce*ded, “the moial effect of this Revolution” was even more 
devastating. We imi'ated to peifection, not merely the qualities that have bi ought 
material success to tte Wrateimr, but also his most insignificant 
and ridiculous mannfrihms. But the evil did not end there. In India, 
our infeiioiuy }*ad a counteipart in the anogance of the Wtsteincr : as we dis- 
caided belf-u>nfid« nee, that ot tne Ueateintr increased ; white pigmentation of the 
bkui, at fiist only a e\mbol of mattiial prosienty assumed, and was paid, the 
homage of divine attuhuts until, to question ttie divinity of Western invention, 
decenchs and ideals, vias to qu stion the iS\ w IricainatK n, of which every white 
man became an apostle. 'Ihns, in this countiy, a difcastrous form of racial anta- 
gonism, involvii g colour, en'^iud. 

“And yet the reality is that the East and the West cannot affoid to ignore 
each other ; the continued expasion of Wtstein idtas is inevitable ; ttchnieal and 
scientific idueation, on the Western methods, open up new avtnues of knowledge 
and opi^ortunuy, which the East cannot overlook and which must to a laige 
extent displace older traditions or schooling. 

“If lijdii is to exit, fulfil its mission and exert its vital humanising influence 
in the v\oiid ot the future, it she is to siiccehhfully withstand the ever growing com- 
petition she must imbibe, the “btsi” which the Wtst can give so that her own 
‘‘best” may be doubly effective, so that India might assimilate Western ideas to 
the furtherance rather than to the destruction of her spiritual gifts. 

Newer Teoblem 

The problem that faces the nations of the East and the West to-day is how 
to win the war and at the same time preserve those intellectual ideal and standards, 
“those great things of the spirit/’ without which a militaiy victory would in the 
end be nothing but ashes. History shows us that it is possible to lose a civilization 
while armies and navies are triumphant. 

“j’he solution of this problem, Dr. Roy went on, namely the killing of bar- 
barian Fascist Dictatorship and all that it signifies and yet saving the soul and 
culture of a nation rests with the Universities of the world, their teachers, 
research workers and students. “In 1881 the College of William and Mary in 
Yirginia cloatd down its doors for nearly seven years. The battle of the Civil War 
had been fought up and down the Peninsula and had left the College in ruins ; 
and although it struggled to keep going during the bitter times of the Eeconstruction 
it was finally overcome by financial catastrophe. But every morning during those 
seven years President Ewell rang the chapel bell. There were no students, the 
faculty had disappeared : and rain seeped through the leaky roofs of the desolate 
buildings. But President Ewell still rang the bell. It was an act of faith. It was 
a gesture of defiance. It was a symbol of determination that the intellectual and 
cultural tradition must be kept alive even in a bankrupt world”. “In every school, 
college and University of America to-day”, says the above chronicler, **we need 
to hear the bell ringing”. 

The problem before the University teachers and students in India to-day is 
complex. They see a titanic war being waged which is called by Henry Agard 
Wallace a fight between a slave world and a free world an epic milestone in the 
march towards an even fuller freedom than the most fortunate people of the earth 
having hitherto enjoyed. The peace must mean as better standard of living for the 
common man not merely in the United States and the United Kingdom but also 
in Bussia, India* China, Latin America not merely in the United Nations but 
also in Germany, Italy and Japan.” 

“The students of the Allahabad University naturally asks, *Tf this be the 
war aim and the peace aim, have I any task to perform in this epic struggle for 
freedom and if so* what and how ” Let me try to study the mind of the student 
who asks this question. Ee has, in his stndy of History, Art, Literature and 
Philosophy, attempted to reach the Universal Truth ; in the laboratories he had 
patiently searched after Truth* Ee appreciates and understandsf though he canno 
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always express it in so many words, that ‘the search of Troth and the weighing of 
values cannot be maintained in an atmosphere from vvhit'h freedom had vanished.” 
He sees round him abject poverty and insecurity, gicliness and elura conditions 
sod such social and economic distress in which human b mgs ^annot be free. 
He had studied carefully, in the ela«»s room, Oivics and Pol Pnilisoihy and 
has formulated Mi?h ideals for securins!; “the fi;rea’e«t uood of 'h numbt^r.” 

He is convinced that scientific knowledfie and Truth were oii/h t.liy meant to be 
implemented for the purpose of incrcasmti; the cooiforta and wnin»^y of ni. n. And 
yet he finds a world outside, where it is said, ^‘seieacc has ciir<u'dcd our nurals,” 
where the Dictator while doing lip service to Universal Truth, to eivilizuion, 
culture and morals, prostitutes them in order to suppress Truth, in order tj forge 
newer and deadlier weapons for widespread destruction and human slaUj»bter. 

Student’s Hblples.-ne««s 

‘‘The student feels helpless in this world of contndictions and ennOicts. He knows* 
he understands rivalries and competition in the fdas? room and examirianon hall but he 
staggered at meeting the stupendous conflicts a»*i«ing fr^m misund r^^^anding, sel- 
fishness and greed among races, communities and iiid3\iilniils. He fin Is himself 
hedged in by all forms of disubilltie*^ and reotrietions, injui'icc*' and in'fi lit'es wh^‘ch 
set at naught all higher ambitions of sccnriug a better and freer w>>ild tj li^c in. 
In the absence of any creative opj^nrl unities, his mind collects a large niimbir of 
dark emotions* hatred and fear, which refract thought ; ‘ fear of the s< If, fear of 
the foreigner, fear of history and its nO'^sibilitics, fd FiCcdim and of thought, 
fear of the unknown and undefinahle— it is all one winding slit-ct of 
Fear is an unworthy feeling, for, out of it is born a s ‘u^e of “F:ii'‘tralion which leads 
to an Inferiority Oomplext loss of self-confidence. Put let ^^ear witniss, a« a 
result of my life’s experience, that ‘fear’ can he controlled, confidence can be res- 
tored, even in a mind which is today distracted with fear. “Sages have controlled 
want, saints of self and the man of culture of the foreign and unfarailar”; why 
not you and I ? Merely to blame the DovernmenL and rest content is not a 
pleasant pastime, it is unworthy of moral beings. Bit th« rcshiratiun of self-cou- 
fidence requires supreme effort and resolution* Are you ready ? 

The remedy for all these rests, not in running away fnm or avoiding those 
social conditions where he had failed but to meet them hrotdbide : not to avoid 
responsibilities for fear of further failures, but to undertake tasks, may be of 
smaller dimensions, than those which he had failed to fulfil. 

“It is unfortunate that in this country, University education is mainly secular, 
“where a teacher may be so severed from tlie rcligbub bvmparby of the taught, that 
he must either be silent on the relations of mm »o a higtj»T vi*)rld or if he discus- 
ses them, he may be suspiciously heard or imipcrfi^ot’y undeiBinod.” This is a 
serious handicap to our University education and must be remedied. We must 
impart to our students training in morals and dis ipline ; bow else can we produce 
leaders of thought and action, woikers dedicaied to the teivice of the Nation ? 

The University is justly regarded as the home for that Iretdim of spirit which 
is True Liberty -’liberty to think, liberty to speik, liberty to teach. Therefore our 
future leaders of the country will be ab^e to apprKdatc and rcR.*ect such principles 
of Freedom to the extent they are discipline 1, selt g'worned, scdf-reliHut. Self- 
goVeniraent, which we so earnesUy desire m'^ans not mer»dy tiie privihge of govern- 
ing others but the preliminary capacity of disupiuing and governing one-elf. Truest 
independence exists where authority is least assailed ; enlightenmcafe truly expresses 
itself through dibcipline. ^ ^ 

“Finally, students of the University, you have been se^^kers after Irnth. When 
you go out into the distracted worhl, do not give up this qiP'bt. Keep the doors of 
your mind wide open for the Universal I ruth to reach its innermost recenses, and 
there you will find that after all there m no antauuninm between t5ciem‘e and 
Philosophy, between the Western method of a.ueniific anal.Nsis of external pheno- 
mena and the Bastern system of search of the ubimate verby of life by analysing 
the internal worl * l»»deed, with the progress of scienufic knowledjie, the findings of 
science are strengthening and not undermining the foiindiiiionR of Philosophy. The 
two meet at a point where humanity stands as an indivisible unity* 'f herefore, 
science would fail in its noble task of promoting human biotherhood if it caters 
only to the animal instincts of man and be an infcniment ot tlesfernetion in (he 
hands of politicians. Likewise, if philosophy do nor fosrer a spirit of hirmouy and 
fraternity among mankind, on the basis of its spiritual oneiiebs, it too would stultify 
its noble mission. , . 

Thus, it lies with you to demouBtrate the oneness of mankind ; under your 
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guidance the East and the West will attempt to know each other’s mind and assi- 
milate the best features of each for their mutual well-being. 

“Gentlemen, if we are to have a durable peace after the war, if, out of the 
wreckage of the present, a new type of co-operative life is to be built on a globel 
scale, then Science and Philosophy, the West and the East must play their pait. 
The inteilecluai life of the world, so far as Science^ and Learning are concerned, is 
definitely internationalised and “whether we wish it or not, an indelible pattern of 
xinity has been wf.ven into the society of mankind.” Weudel Wilkie once said, 
‘♦Man’s welfare thionghout the world is in tei depen dent.” 

“From biith to death, we are surrounded by an invisible host — the spirits of 
men who never thought iu terms of flags or boundary lines and who never served 
a lesser loyalty than the welfare of mankind. 

“Graduates of Allahabad Universirv, here is your task Shake off your lethargy 
and discard your hesitating, halting Inferiority Attitude. If the newly developed 
historical scunce is coirect, namely that Physical Geography of a country has a 
great effect on human activity and development, the sacred shores of^ Tribeni, the 
meeting place of three holy rivers, should lead your thoughts and activities towaids 
Inter-Oominunal, Inter-Eacial and Inter-National unity. Such unity does not 
imoly a drab uniformity. Let strains of different culture and learning flow nnin- 
terrupttd into one. May you never forget your rich inheritance from the time of 
Aaoka, may you always preserve the treasures of the spirit, which you should hold 
in trust from the past, for the benefit of the generations to come. 


The Annamalai University Convocation 

The Thirteenth Convocation of the Annamalai University to)k place at the Sri- 
nivasa Sastri Hall, Annamalainagar on the 80th November 1^43 wiih H. E. the 
Ohancellor Sir Arthur Hone iu the chair. Sir E. K, Shanmukham OhetH^ k. o. i. e. 
delivered the Convocation Address. 

Sir Shanmukham referred in his address to the war and the challenge of Fascism 
and Nazism to civilisation and the need to m»*et it. At the same time he 
made it clear that he was no ‘'appologist for the British Empire.” *‘Hovv can I 
with anv sense of self-respect enthuse over our position in the Commonwealth, 
he askea, when the men of our own race are subjected to the utmost humiliation 
in South Africa even before the blood which our valiant heroes shed in that very 
continent has became cold and frozen ? But, he added, that noiwithstauding all 
these he had no hesitation in alvHing the new graduates to give their unstinted 
help in the war effort. Enlightened self-interest and humanity were his reasons 
for making thit appeal. With Japan on the side of the Axis’ powers, no sensible 
Indian could delude himself about the fate that was sura to overtake their country 
in the event of a victory for the aggressor nations. 

War Aims and Peace Realities 

Sir Shanmukham thin referred to the globil nature of the present war and 
of far reaching social reconstru *tioa that was being promised and in fact was 
under aoriva preparation. Political security for smaller countries and social secu- 
rity for individuals m every country were the mean obj'^crives of the New World 
Order being planned. The tragedy and travail of the First World War gave con- 
crete shape to such Ideals, and in the League of Nuions and other international 
organisations man saw the instruraenta for shaping these ideals into live realities. 
But bitter disappointment soon overtook the World. The same old greed and un- 
scrupulous diplomacy were in evidence at Geneva. The world need a second bap- 
tism of fire and had got it. Out of this ordeal, human civilisation must either 
emerge in a purified form or totally perish. 

The speaker pointed out how voluntary social service by undividuals can 
supplement and facilitate in their own way, the larger schemes for social security 
and human happiness now on the anvil, la his own experience he had come 
aoross the silent and unostentatious work done by Christian missionaries and nuns 
in remote and unheard of villages and hamlets ; and he had often asked himself 
the QU^tion, “Why is it, that in spite of all its great philosophy the Hindu re- 
li^oa not kindled this spirit in the hearts of its votaries ?” The missionary 
spirit of sodd service seemed to be alive to their temperament and upbringing. 
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Was it because Hinduism wa*} not a pro^ielytisinc; relidon ani tboy necd'^d the 
zeal of the preacher to feel the call for servi*fc ? toi** txula^utio'i aid 

not satisfy him. The emergence of the Ramkrife'nna ]5iLssi m h ui de^n »n'?^fa*‘ea that 
even in the Hindu fold, they could find men Vu* M’ t> *li^ * 

their fellowmen. Even if it faiW to give th^m thi^ u:^' ^'^rvi^r, t h jurure mat 

thev had imbibed in the University must kiudie this fi* iu i*tr htars Jhe 
man of culture knew that the noblest way of Ood by ‘ 

Sir Shanmukham than dwelt on the weleom 2 progD^s^ of te 'hn >1 1 d: d e luxation 
in the country in the past and added that if the stft]‘d4rl llf^ of tV*ir leiple was 
to be raised all round, it was neee.snry tlu< they should take nij l-ilh'-t adrant- 
ftfyft of scientific knowledge and discovery and make am de provis’^*'! for sMiuy and 
rfsearch and training. But while he lay the fullest em'^hasia on this ^*^ect of 
education, he was not pi spared to accept the view that Umvcrdties m?i-t cony»^rt 
i-hpmaelves and that general culture ana the study ol the humaui i s hid no puce 
iurmodern University. With all the imi^rtanee o£ S-'enee, some «t le.ist 
of the Duiversities must preserve the cultural heritage of man and lubtcr lue 
study of the classics of literature, Art and Hiatiry a.id Vxto onhy. 

Tamil Btobies 

At the time that the Annamalai University Wf»s e4ih]iahed, the con- 

iiniied great hopes were entertain** I that the Anaamnlal U iveiMty rnnu;»»- 

forth * be the centre of the ancie it culture of the rami I people and th it « pec ul 
Stlon would h. dpvotpd tbe-e to tV sfily ot and re^e reb V >"-.,‘‘‘7 

hterarnreottheTam^^^^ n fh a 

“that this expeetotion has not matcri ilised iii suh-ieif d cr,’\ .n my “i’ 

UufvJritv has succumbed to tV temptation tt fall in li-n aiM tnc ^Tcotyped 
na’tfcrn University in the worhl can hipe to deiil in ail hrat * he ot 
w Universit es have each establish, d a r.nmtation in .ome -•bn'e'i fi^d of 
InotiedT ls it too much to expect that a U dv-rsitv em»bll-hed in the T mil 
louutcv ^founded by the munifijcnce of an finmenl T-imiliin ^ lon' 1 li' 1 >o!t 

renositorv of Tamil culture Hr Vmiwiuh'nm vPfi rbat u w^iH miiy a 
fpw vears ago that he had serioii^y atlcrap ed to study t-ome f th* laind 
He ^lund that they were fit to rank Hniong the immortal aoik- of toe worbl and 
iiB hitterlv regrettid his earlier neglect of the treasures of Ins own land- f 
Vi«“ Section he aiso explained that ho d,<l i. .■ lor a ... .m.mt belittle the value 
nf the°atudv of’Englisb. Buglisb was likely to wome the VkI 

°h nnntocta He wished them to keen un the position that tiny htil ui on 'n thn 
Elush C«5^^ o«t%d«««tional s But his p int wn. -ha. be stu.ly of 

Se mother to.|ue need not and ouzht nH to be r»l. gated i , a m-.n t il-i-'- 
Evils of the Caste System 

ttAf Iftte there has been a revival of interest in the study of the 

is a spirit of renaissance in the diff* rent cultures pt India ” 
saw in Susio™ “I am not one of those who look njmn 
Sir S^«"W®”®frenden«y threatening the unity ot India. In ^ eous^er 

this as a fiMi^ 5 .- 1 . enemies of Iiidijn nationalism. For, 

that those who OPP H,p gynih^m of di- 

they multi-national forces, each with great i adiluns and a s.tong 

?T“MnS\tv T^e Imentable feeling of discord and bitterness which is 
mdividuality. countrv is the direct consequence of the attempts of power- 

evidence to-day in o y _jQ„pg impose tlieir own ideas and cultures 

fully 0? I^ia. In the^ name of Nationalism they aim st supprcRS- 

^^‘lilh^ ^perpetuating their own power and influence. Everv county in the 
log Others antt n its own ruling dabS which wa» nnaiiy 

world has h^ ftto ^ system hm moul- 

roling classes and has perpetuated their wiwer and ™ono- 
the pattern or onr iuimt. Freedom and Democrai-y will d^enf «ot on 

T»ly- JTfaili of the foreign rulers, but upon, the 8p^._ wl«oh 


poly. srnod faith of the foreign rulers, but upon the . — 

the ^^erfully entik communities and classes give up their greed and 
mono^/« «e by the irresistible forces of Democracy.” 
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The Andhra University Convocation 

Delivering the Convocation addreas of the Andhra University at Guntur on 
the 11th December 1043, 3Ir. 6^ V, ndmam^trtlii, Adviser to H. E. the Governor 
of Aladras, said that m the adventure into the realm of spirit, India leads all nations* 
He appealed to young men and women of India to keep alive the quest of the 
Absolute on which India started some d.OOO yeais ago. . 

Mr. Eamamurthi also referred as the “gravest problem in India now” tne way 
by which agricultural and indu4rial development on a large and quick scale 
be achieved and drew attention to India’s natuial reoources and ner mature 
mall-power. It would be the privilege of Andhra young men and women, he 
said, not only to keep burning the torch of their ancient culture but also to" light 
new* torches of economic life. , , , * i , 

Mr. S. F. Ramamufihi, after congratulating those who had received degrees 
and diplomas that day and wishing them all success in life, said : “Ihe University 
is an anaent in»tituation in India, The Budhist Universities of Nalanda and 
Tasila were of the type of the Mediaeval Universities in Europe. But earlier 
than the Buddhist model was the forest Ashram of India where individual teachers 
pursued the search for knowledge and initiated younger men in the search, In 
the Upauishadic times, thinkers sought to realise the spirit behind mind and 
matter. In tne Buddhist times, they sought to understand mind and matter. In 
modern Universities, mind sought to control matter. The University then had 
always used mind as the instrument but its jurisdiction has changed from spirit 
to mind and then to matter, 

“The Andhra University. like its fcllow-uaiver»ities in India, has both au 
inherited and au acquired tradition. India is to-day the meeting place of the 
cultures of India and of Europe. A Ombridge don, who visited India, China 
and Japan to study their cultures, said that the contrast in civilisation was not 
between the East and the West but between India and the rest of the world* 
Dr* WhiteheatJ, a well known Mathematical Philosopher told me some twenty 
years ago, that the future of the world seemed he in the hands of India and 
China and that Japan and Turkey would probably follow but not lead. Recently, 
an American observer said that Japan w^as quick but shallow, that China was 
profound but slow and that India was both profound and quick. I think it 
reasonable to hold that if) the coming world synthesis to which the war is paving 
the way, India, in spite of her economic poverty, social disintegration and poli- 
tical distress, yet, by virtue of her mature spiritual realisation, will be as much at 
least as China, the protagonist of A«iia vis-a-ViS Europe and America. At the 
same time, by virtue of her connection witu Britain, India is the one country in 
Asia which has had the most intimate contact with Europe, India is thus am- 

phibian m its culture, functioning both in the manner of Asia and of Europe. 
This position gives the Indian Universities unusual opportunities and responsibi- 
lities.’* 

“Keep Alive the Qdebt for the Absolute” 

The subject that interested the ancient Indian thinkers, Mr. EamamurtM 
continued, was the unseen world of spirit. The formula for the relation of the 
seen and the unseen which India enunciated in the words, Atman t$ Brahman^ 

is the highest summit of knowledge which man has reached. Mind, the perceiver, 

sees not only its counterpart, matter, the perceived, but also, That which is be- 

hind both mind and matter^ In this adventure into the realm of spirit, India 
leaves China behind. If India were lost, the world would be maimed. Even 
China could not make up on behalf of Asia. Therefore, he would ask the young 
men and women of India and of Andhra to keep alive the quest for the Absolute 
on which India started some three thousand years ago. 

For thirty years, Mr. went on to say, he had been a follower 

of this quest. The method he had followed was the method of Mathematics. 
Mathematics is the bridge between philosophy and comonsense, between the 
abstruse and the simple, between the transcendent and the immanent. India dis- 
covered the ZJero, the decimal system and the negative number— which are the 
essentials of arithmetic, Europe discovered the complex number which is at the 
basis of the dimensions of g^metry. There was now a welding of Indian and 
Eu^p^n knowl^ge. The Relativists led by Eddington and Jeans had recognised 
that unsm is as ^eal tlis seen, that the experience of a mystic is as valid 
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as that of a scientist and that the method of science ma% be ada|ted also to tl'e 
examination of one’s inner viHoiu Eddingtcnlad n^|.Ued that !»% sties mijihi 
build images through T^hich their vision might be cr>fc idhscd. 

Time is Two-dimensional 

Mr* Eamamurthif continuing, said that he believed that it was poi«sible to build 
bridges between the inner and the outer exi eiience of man. He was not conieiit 
with differentiation of the world into time, siace and matttr but regarded mild ah 
an additional fundamental entity ut the ITniveifei*. The woiid of m.iid as Whii sis 
time, space and matter had been to hina for many years a UKut i.rtbt ttheie w«% 
lonely and yet enjoyed his loneliness. Becently he had found m it a new plant 
which he took this opportunity of mentioning. 'Jhey had for a^es centf mi la*td on 
the nature of time. They have never yet thought of it except as an unciffi rcaiiand 
stream, a one dimensional entity. “Man lerctives”, Mr. Rauamurthi said, “the 
rhythm of time. He has not realised that he canno* \ ciceive time if he has n t 
within himself not the same but on answering rhythm of time, as length answers 
breadth on the floor of a room. The discovery 1 venture to pieprnt to you is th.* 
time is two dimensional, even as space is three dimensional. I see this ns a 1 
present it to you as a theory. It is a theoiy which is ot value not mciely to |hib>- 
sophers, mathematicians and saints but to common men. How long have we bten 
groping in India for a bank to the stieam of time in whieh we aie born and die 
and yet are born again, ever floating down the sticam ? If only we could itacb 
the bank, this endless stream of s,am.^aia could be transcend* d. The hank do^s 
exist because time is two dimensionab The two dimensions are the time within 
and the time without, Natuie has a time rhythm witlin itself which ib unhcrsdl. 
It is the rhythm of a dock. If time changes m one cluck, it changes in all clucks. 
But not so in the passage of man’s consciousness. The duiation oi the world and 
the duration of man’s conscioubness are different. 'Ihe pattern of life is set to two 
different rhythms— -the rhythm of nature and the rhythm ol man, the ihylhm of 
matter and the rhythm of mind. Nature makes the woof. Man makes wefr. Time, 
the rhythm of life, is, therefore, two dimensional.” 

Passing on to the world without, Mr. Ramamurthi paid that the knowledge 
they had inherited through science had during the last century or more revolu- 
tionised man’s manner oi living in the world. It had done this by a deeper and 
fuller understanding of nature than ever before. This understanding had been conti- 
nuously put to practical use. Many of the amenities of civilised life which they 
had learnt to enjoy but could not get during the war were the products of Bcience. 
'ihey had even ceased to be self-suffieient in some of their vital nttda. “We impoit 
food and oil for lighting. We depend on large maehuuiy for our clothing. We 
uttiiftot build without imported or machine made steel and cement. Locally giown 
dings have been leplaced by synthetic and imported drugs. Our production fn m 
our own resources has not ke0 pace with our giowing needs, tlbe result had been 
shown by the economic Btress of the present w?ar. The margin of production over 
our needs has been so thm that it has given way. There is further a growing 
population. The gravest problem in India now is how to achieve agricultural deve- 
loiment on a large and quick scale. This is the post-war reconstruction which has 
begun to occupy urgent attention. The war has shown our deficits in various 
economic directions. The tempo of development has to change. The content and 
direction of education need also to be recast.” Mr. Ramamurthi then drew their 
attention to the namial resources of India and her mature manpower and reinaiked 
that it would be the privilege of the young men and women of Andhra not only 
to keep the torch burning of their ancient culture but also to light new torches of 

economic life. „ ^ 

Schemes op Economic Bbconstkuction 

Mr. Ramamurthi proceeding said • _ ^ . i.- t. n 

“Let me mention to you some significant directions in which the Government 
of Madras are making new economic, paths in the area which this XlniverHity 
serves The Agency tract has lich soil and good elimate. The one evil genius 
which has kept this tract undeveloped is the malarial mobquUo. Eiom experimeutal 
work done by this Government in Vizagapatam and in Malabar we are now confi- 
dent that malaria can be controlled at a bmall cost on ihe scale of one rupee a 
Mson a year. Here there is a new colony for the surplus population of the Andhra 
Districts which will do away with the need to send coolies to Burma— a process 
whLh is not only a mark of our economic iiiefiicjency but has also ltd to the brand- 
iwg of all Indians as coolies. We should roolaim then the waste land In the 
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Ao'ency tract. Thea again we have great rivers, the Godavary and the Krishna. It 
is“ to the credit of a great British Engineer. Cotton, that these rivers are used for 
irigation. But as yet, only 5 per cent of the water that reaches the anicuts at 
Dowkishwaram and Bezwada is used and the remaining 95 per cent is wasted into 
the sea. Hence Government are inve-^iigating a scheme to impound water in a 
reservoir at Folavaram. There are high water-falls in the Agency tract of which 
one is on the Machkund river and is nearly GCO feet high. Government propose to 
harness this water-fall and devdop iydro-eiectiicity Ly a scheme which may be 
ultimately bigger than tbe P>khara Scheme. On this the industnal regeneration of 
the Andhra area may be built. We need fertilisers for new land as well as old 
cultivated land. Ihtre is lOom to start a fertilker factory by fixing nitiogen from 
the air. Ihe use of sun power stored in plants for lighting has b^en brought into 

ixave spoken to you a little while ago of the vertical division of the universe 
into mind, time, space and matter. Our ancient seeis have also made a horizontal 
division of the universe in the form of tbe five thn^tnU-^pndluvyapa&thejovayK- 
namely, land, water, sim, air and ether. The five schemes oi economic 
reconstruction that I have mentioned amount to a reclamation of the five elements, 
the panchahhutas. This horizontal division uf the wo/ la is as relevant in economics 
as the vertical division is in sthnee. May the Andhra University build its thought 
and action on both these analyses and develop both Science and Economics 1 

^*A little while ago, I made a pilgrimage to Bbadrachalam, and there saw. 
enacted as in a vision, a new chapter ot the Ramayana. Once more in the 
Dandakaranya, Ukshmi is held captive by tbe demons, headed bj Masikasura, the 
Demon Mosquito Rama stands on tlie b inks of the Gi»davnry and sees Lakshmi 
wasted in the sleep of Andhia hill, wasud in the purposeless downpour ot Andhra 
waterfalls, vvasud in ihf untapped ieriihtj of the air, wasted in the unused light of 
the Sun. 'ho le^^cue her, Rama laists a new army of administrators and feathers, 
engineers and doe'oia. Doctois trample on Masikasura and bold him fiimly down. 
Engineers impound rivers, hainess watei -falls and buid to their will and purpose 
the giants of the forest. Teachers teach new learning new agriculture and new 
industry. Admin istiators help to build prosperous villages, and famous towns. 
Lakshmi rises and siands in the centre of the vision, clad in the garb of a homely 
matron, with a biass pot in the crook of her left arm, with a brass lamp held by 
her right aim, giving fooil and light to her children. By her side stands Rama 
smiling— He from whom all shall mcige. 'lowards such a consummation, Andhra 
graduates, leaders of the coming decades. I ask you to dedicate your vision, will 
ftud vigour V* 


The Dacca University Convocation 

Dr. Eassan, Viee-Ghancelior of the Dacca University, made the following 
observation addressing the Convocation of the University at Dacca on the 6th. 
December 1940 : — 

‘‘The wastage in our educational institutions is appalling and it is high lime 
for a thorough examination of the whole problem from an entirely different angle, 
A complete change in our attitude towards high education in this country is 
essential. 

“No ideals, no systems imported from abroad however successful and valuable 
they might have proved in the other countries, will suit India to-day ; she must 
evolve her own system and method of education which will combine the finest and 
most valuable traditions of the East and the West.’* 

“The University of Dacca,” Dr. Bassan observed, “has passed through many 
and varied diffoulties during the past twelve months, and its difficulties are by no 
means over. Communal differences which had been an ugly and discreditable 
feature of the life of Dacca during last two years found their way among students 
of the University this year and there were free fights between two sections of stu- 
dants in Curzon Hall and the Central buildings which resulted in iniuries to a 
number of students one of which proved fatal. The University has no excuse 6r 
Esptoalion to offlir for this outrageous behaviour of its students who, in their 
excitement, toot all the noble principles which should differenMate an educated 
man from an iBiterale and nnoultured boor* 
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l'.> return of sanity, in the realisation of peace and joy.— peace which knows no 
fear, joy which feeds the sacied flame of love. That educational inblituiions are 
callable of makinij this contribution is amply pioved by the_ attempts made last 
vear fiom mure than one quarter to distuib and dislocate tbeir work and prevent 
5} m fioin functioning. Wboever is reactionary, whoever stands for the privileges 
oi tiie lev, whoever is opposed to dight and freedom is naturally the foe of those 
centres which encourage libeity of mought and liberty of faith and which aie 
equally hospitable to all shades of belief. A University must be such a centre, a 
cleanng-hoube of ideas, a haven to which repair all who voyage on the restless seas 
of thought and adventure and action and return for the invigoration of their faith, 
the renewal of their spiritual strength. A University will cease to be true to itself 
if it allows either a party or a group or even the state to dominate its life, colour 
its ideas, influence its beliefs. It cannot be indifferent to the currents and cross- 
currents of contemporary life, but it should be detached ; it cannot be cold towards 
the happenings of the day, but it should remain cool ; it cannot be distant and 
aloof from the present, but it should retain its wisdom. In the dull and endless 
strife of every day, under its ferment and agitation, it should be a place of strength 
and peace, of thought and certainty of faith rather than a twilight of opimon* 
Unfortunately even centres of education have been threatened by bai barons disson- 
ance and the canker of sectarian and communal bitterness. What are giandiioqu- 
ently calhd ideological differences are allowed to break up the unity, f^eace and 
concord that should characterise these centres ot light and liberty, ^i'hese reasons 
persuade me to ask whether in the reconstruction of society and the planning of a 
new order, the Universities have not a contribution to make. It is without signi- 
ficance that in the many committees which have been set up in this country to 
suggest plans for the planning of the future, educationists have been studiously 
excluded, as though any scheme has the slightest chance of success unless the brin- 
ging up of youtn is made one of the cardinal subjects for discussion and decision. 

How is youth to be brought up f What ideals ought to be placed before the 
rising generation ? ^ihe sanctity of life, of all life but specially of human life ; a 
sense of reverence for the superhuman Energy or Spirit or Divinity that orders 
creation and ensures its continuity ; love of virtuous conduct ; a spirit of sacrifice 
for the larger good. ; faith in man^s high destiny ; discipline, self-control, balance ; 
the feeling that while they are architects of the future, they are also inheritors of 
the past ; the aspiration to be perfect as your Father in heaven is perfect — this 
and nothing less than this should be the spirit animating those who train young 
men and women who are ta’ shine above the light of the moining star. That evil 
will continue to exist, that treachery, deceit, falsehood, and all the other items in 
the catalogue of the earthly, sensual, and devilish, will not be completely destroyed, 
that there will always be war and bloodshed, that men cannot become angels— all 
this may be recognised, and yet one need not desist from ensuring that the youths' 
thoughts are ted on what is beautiful and good, manly and exalted. The emphasis 
placed, during the period since the industrial Eevolution and the rise of science, on 
utilitarian education has tended to throw into the background what used to be the 
most significant part of training, the teaching of the humanities. Indeed, so domi- 
nant is the position of science that even history, philosophy, and literature have 
been forced to don a pseudo-scientific garb, and the study of these subjects is now 
accompanied with the due ritual of laboratory, graphs, and statistics, I am far 
from decrying the value of scientific studies. But I do maintain that the most im- 
portant subjects of study are not things, but rather man, human thoughts, human 
ideas, the universe within first and only afterwards the universe without. We 
must know ourselves to begin with and then we may try to know other things. We 
must learn to be men, and only then can we truly be scientists, priests, or politicians, 
1 plead for humane studies, which include not merely pure literature, philosophy, 
and history, but also archseology, anthropology, numismatics, epigraphy, psychology, 
and geography ; I wish the classics to regain their lost position ; I hope that the 
classics will once more enable us to draw out of them elevated thoughts, noble 
emotions, and the strength that comes from contact with the highest achievements 
of the human soul. From them we shall develop onr historical and cultural 
background, and derive *‘the understanding of human nature, the broadening of 
human interests, and the better appreciation of the purpose of human life.” From 
them, too, we shall call back the spirit and the courage, the faith and the power 
with which brave men and women in ancient days faced perils similar to those 
tlvat surround us. In them we shall discover examples of fortitude, of calm, 
patient, uncomplaining suffering, of noble rage, of resistance against tyranny, of 
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dignity, _ot humility, of the soul on its knees, of the self eTsr-expandinp and no*, 
contracting, of the eternal yonthfaincss and fre'ihness of beiuty— all fsprcftsed in 
words ^ that call to us and find a response within across Vic wile stretch 
centuries* From them we realise that where our for^iears irrcaHy dared we can 
dare too, what they nobly suffered we too can snlf.T, what iil«» tb*'y «nrvivcd \vv 
also can survive. Above all, from them we Jearn how to conduct oarhcIve«, how to 
live and die in the high ancient fashion. 

To the questions, what is the right life for man, what is cjood for man. how to 
throw off the brute inheritance, what are his obligations to the ‘inner law’ of 
heart, what is his portion in the physical universe, how can he attain a higher 
degree of perfection, what is the eternal ourpo4c, — to these vital questions the 
classics provide an answer, whether in precept or talc or myth* with powerful con- 
fidence that comforts and convinces ns. We go to the classics for wisdom. Wc 
need not all be interested in Tally, or Ulpiui at the best ; nor puzzle over the doc- 
trine of the enclitic Da ; nor «»pek inspiration from duknn kirano. The specialist 
may derive what comfort ha can from such sub^e ni^'cties of grammir and rhetoric. 
Indeed, the grammarian and the rhetorician arc in the main rrsMon*‘ihlc fir makinr 
the classics formidable, unat^rnrive, dry as du^^. dull as du^h water, Iifcl^^ss a- 
cinders and ashes, when they are in fact bright and fffalgcnt, pure and prlbndd 
streams full of stars. It is not g^’ammar Or languaj.'’ or les*; or even *hc 
or economic aspects of classical scholarship that are of main importance ; hov 

th'^ic uses, even as the dissecting of a corpse is of use; but one values the clas-*- 
ics chiefly because even after the laps#* of c^^ntiries 't i** «rdl as true now 
as it was in the time of Cicero who in aU Ict'p 

to his son ; “Yon are going to visit men who are supremely men,“ 
In the classics we are brought into touch with men who were supremely men. 
Whether we spend our time in the company of the poets and dramatists or 
thinkers who lived lives of peace and content on the heights of the Himalayas or 
On the banks of the Ganges ; whether wc listen to the discussion at the moment- 
ous Supper in the house of Agathon or walk along the studious walks and shades 
of the olive grove of Acadame ; wliether in the high and palmy state of Rome wc 
hear the Virgilian muse or Ovid the soft philosopher of love; luve whether we 
lose ourselves in the words of Hafiz, half rautnre half meditation and all a wondr- 
ous exaltation, or derive wisdom from the writings of the other ‘nightingale of the 
groves of Shiraz,* the leaves of whose rose-garden cannot be touched by the 
tyranny of autumnal blasts— wherever our taste or fancy may take us and in 
whichever classic we steep ourselves, rigorous teachers, in Mtt^hew Arnold’s vivid 
phrase, will purge our faith and trim our fire, show us the high, white star of 
Truth, and there bid us gaze, and there aspire. ' 

The clusaics of India tell us of the Avalofciteshwaras who refuse Nirvana 
for themselves till all have pased into bliss. We hear of Yudhishthira, declining 
to enter into heaven unless his faithful dog was permitted also to get in aiid 
preferring to descend into hell if his wife and brothers were to remain in hell* 
“I cannot tarry,” he said, “where I have them not.” 

Bliss is not blissful, just and mighty Ones, 

Save if I rest beside them. Heaven is there 
Where Love and Faith make heaven. 

There is the scene of Rama, on the eve of his coronation, willingly renouncing 
succession in favour of his younger brother so that his father’s plighted word be 
kept. .. . 

“To Bharat’s hand I gladly would resign 
My bride, my life, my gold, and all that’s mine. 

TJnaskt, most freely would I give him all : 

How much more gladly at my father’s call ! ” 

And the yet more touching scene of Bharata, following Rama Into exile, 
begging him to return but begging in vain, and content ultimately to place Rama’s 
sandals on the throne until his return from exile. Arjuua, valiant warrior, hero 
of many a battlefield, shrinking from fighting against near relations and dear 
friends, laying down his arms on the first day of battle, being recalled to his mihQ 
of public duty and recognition of the claims of the greater good ; Bhishmu, 
giving loving advice even to those who fought against him ; Harishebandra sacn- 
fining everything in order that his word of honour might be kept; Rama saying 
in his last years, “Affection, compassion, happiness, m Bita herself-.iR 

renouncing all these I have not the slightest^ imin, if thereby I can secure the 
satisfaction of my subjects;” these mmm, and mspinng passages like these : 
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“The peri«^n ^ho acquirer knowledge, has control over the mind, and is pure 
in thought and deed, and attdns that stage whence he is not born again* 

“What is great is hlu^. Tae great is itself bliss. Understanding, thought, 
faith, conduct, vdition, all Ipad *o ♦he ultimate truth." 

“Lead mo Lora the unreal to the Real ; from darkness take me to Light ; 
from death lead me to Immortality ” 

‘•Dratb, that must come, comes nobly when we give 
Our wealth, life, and all, to make men live*” 

“In good fortune not elated, in ill-fortune not dismayed, 

Ever eloquent in council, never in the fight afraid, 

Proudly emulous oi: liouour, ^ eadfastly on wisdom set ; These six virtues in 
the nature of a noble houi are mat,” ^ ^ ^ 

“Unable to s e others FufiVr ug ; heluful and forgiving to all beings ; one 
whos*! strength is tinlh ; withvnit rei»rOwt“'i ; ever unperturbed ; one who has 
emtrolkd nit? dcd:es is mild ’isid pure; one who desires no honours, willing to 
honour others ; oo • wao is fiieudiy to everyone and is moved by compassion ; one 
whoso vision i i u jo'e — he is iudt^ed the grea'^est of men ” 

Discard'll.; all of pride and notion ot prestige and idea of physical 
difiereaees, one should bend before all created beings, down to the dog and the 
ass." 

—And numerous others which can be easily realled by those who have been 
nu tured on the Indian classics, episodes, maxims, lyric pieces, produce in one a 
sense of tranquillity ; of incessant and beneficent activity ; of one-ness not only 
with fellow- men, hut beasts and birds and flowers, rivers and mountains ; of purity 
and compassion ; of balance ; and of willing surrender to the will of God. 

' If we turn to the Greek classics or tho3e of Rome, the final impression is not 
difierent from this* Milton’s <icconnfe of the grave tragedians who teach 
“Uf moral piudence, witti deluht received, 

In brief sententious piecepts, while they treat 
Of fate, and chance, and change In human life ; 

Hu’h actions and high passions best describing"— 

Or Shelley’s reference to the Athenian records and fragments stamped so 
vividly with the image of the divinity m man ; or Mill’s conviction that the ancient 
writers provide an admirable foundation for ethical and philosophical culture , or 
Gilbert Murray’s remark that tliey enshrine moments of living that are too beautiful 
to be allowed to pass; or another seholai’s viov t'ua they engender disinterested 
curiosity which is the real root as it is the real fiower of the intellectual life— all 
these express only a part of tne contribution which the Greek and Roman classics 
have made, onl^r a part of the debt which the civilisation of Europe owes io them. 
For the chastening of our soul, for its comfort, for its elevation, we have noble 
words that still stand us in good stead, words that are both memorable in them- 
selves and for the emotions they arouse and the spiritual exaltation that they 
provide, *'No Greek was ever an old man", it was said, and age does not wither 
% xeir words either. The saying of Archimedes : 

“Give me a place to stand and 1 will move the earth 
the words of Epictetus : 

**He is free who lives as he chooses 
the statement in Sophocles : 

“Wonders are many, and none is more wonderful than man 
the epigram in Pindar : 

“Man's^ life is a day. What is he ? 

What is he not ? A shadow in a dream 
Is man : but when God sheds a brightness, 

Bhining light is on earth 
And life is sweet as honey 

Cicero’s words : 

“A short life is given us by nature, but the memory of a well-spent life is 
eternal 

the lines in Yirgil s 

“Everyone has his allotted day ; short and irrecoverable is the lifetime of all : 
but to extend our fame by deeds— this is the task of greatness"— 

®mae cheer us on our tedious way and lift us if we totter down. The value 
of modsration is constantly stressed in these classics— the need for temperance, the 
value of emmm and balance and sophrosyne. “Nothing in the affidrs of man la 
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worthy of great anxiety” (Plato) ; Remember to preserve an even mind in adverse 
circumstances, and equ lly in good fortune a mind free from insolent joy’* (Horace); 
“An undisturbed mind is the best sauce for afSiction’* (Plautus) ; passions of 

the mind should be neither overelated nor abjectly deprcsstd” (Cicero) ; is great 
riches to a man to live sparingly with an open mind” (Lucretius) ; ‘’Whatever you 
love, desire that it may not please you too much” (Martiai) ; “Things that are 
naoderate last a long while” (Seneca) ; “To keep to moderation, to hold the end in 
view, to follow the rules of nature” (Lucanus)— do these not also echo the cardinal 
truth enunciated in the Bbagwad^ita : 

“In sorrow not dejected, and in joys 
Not overjoyed ; dwelling outside the stress 
Of passion, fear, and anger” 
or in Fariduddin Attar ; 

“Whoever knows how to control his passions will be among those who hate 
secured freedom in this world.” 

These classics set up before us ideals and suggest heights to which we may 
aspire. “Barbarism” has been well defined as the absence of standards to which 
appeal can be made. 

And in the classics of Persia too, we find similar sustaining and cletating 
power. In the odes, elegies, moral maxims, narrative poems, discourses, and an- 
ecdotes, there is food for thought, advice clothed in attractive garb, deep philo- 
sophy underlying the symbdisra of love and wine, mystic vision in the writings 
of the budge doctors of the tfufistie fur, useful and noble pcutimtuts. These 
there are in plenty, even though on the surface the writers may seem to have 
lost themselves completely in wine and fiowers, the running strtam nnd the face 
beloved. The superficial reader will take delight in the raj^turons nighiifjgale wooing 
the rose, the cup that holds the drink divine, the golden snnshioe of the human face, 
a book of rose-leaves smelling all of wine, Samarennd and Bokhara gifted away 
in exchange for the mole upon the check. But one can find wisdom too : how the 
personal self can be merged in the consciousness of the Divine ; how by aban- 
doning yourself to become one of the poor you enu be admit kd into the palace 
of Kternity ; how the poor are the treasures of this world and the keys of the 
other; how “generation goeih and generation cometb, while for evu* the earth 
abideth. The sun riseth also and the sun gneth do an and eometh panting hack 
to his place where he riseth.” 

With an authority which I cannot attain, Matthew Arnold says : “Commerce 
with ^e ancients appears to me to produce, in those who constantlv practise it, a 
steadying and composing effect upon their judgment, not i» literary wmks only, 
but of men and events in general. They are like persons who have had a very 
weighty and impressive experience ; they are more truly than others under the 
empire of facts, and more independent of the language current among those 
with whom they live. They wish neither to applaud nor to revile their age ; they 
wish to know what it is, what it can give them, and whether this is what they 
want.” My message is Back to the classics— Treasure up the best part of the 
past * It enshrines that which shapes our inner life, contributes to our emotion, 
imagination, and thought, is the content of national coneciousnrfrs, and endows us 
with charity and freedom from bitterness. 


Benares Hindu University (Convocation 

^ The following are extracts from the Convocation Address delivered by the 
Hon’ble Fandit Hirday Nath Kunzm, vu n. at Benares on Kovemher J8, 1948:— 

We are living in stirring times. The world is calling for men of action and 
daring. Change is in the air. We do not know what will come out of the present 
titanic struggle, but it has made people in all countries eager for a radical trans- 
formation of the existing order, which seems to have had its day. The old order 
has not vet yielded place to the new anywhere, but one hopes that the struggles 
and sacrifices of the last four years are the birth-tbms of the new world for 
which we are longing. It is natural that we should ask. at a time like this, what 
will be our place in the new order and what will be our ccntnbuticn to it. The 
PTchhm cf India cannot be isolated from that of the rest of the woild. Indeed, 
It IS lait cf the woild problem. The political and fodal ills that we complain 
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of hate cast their blight on the lives of millions in other conntrirs. The longing 
for bold advance and espeii mentation in the hearts of us all refieots toe expectant 
mood ol the entire \?oiia. The denial of human fieedom, and the rsistrnce of 
poverty side by side with enormous potential wealth are the fundaniCn piobiems 
facing tne entue woiUl The existing social system is bdn« qiieetioned 

eveiywhere, and men are asking themselves why they should stt'nu by siUmlv while 
the things to satisfy them aie within easy reach. And any •^onuion i^hich is 
based on the application of social values to human problems will le os applicable 
to India as lo any other counry. It depends on tho*ie in Mi^L(»r!ty tocl^^y whether 
pea^e and plenty should reign thronghfc the wojld in fuliire, oi the unrest and 
denial of equality and brotherhood, which are responsible for the picsent holocaust, 
will continue, “The teat in the world today,” as ^Ir. Wrnd»^ll Willkie h^s said, 
“is as to whether politi *al leadership, business leadership and labour leadership have 
the quality and the capacity and the character to measure up to these critical 

times” The temper of the people shows that they will not allow the g-wo 

to exist, . X , . 

The universities and centres of learning have an important part to play m 
bringing abmt the transformation, which we all aidcntly d^^sirc. Th*y cfn afford 
valuable guidance in the shaping of new policies and the formulation of schemes 

to imphment them. In view ol the great service which the unversities can render 

in the years to come, it will be appropriate if I refer first to the pioblem^ of edu- 
cational reconstruction, which has been completely and peisi''tently ignored by 
those who bad the power and responsibility to solve it. 

It may seem unreal to discuss educational questions while we are in the midst 
of a world war, bnt, in reality, the importance of making far-reaching changes in 
the existing educational system to increase the vigour and eiliciency of the peO]»le 
has been thrown into sharp relief in all free eountiics by tlie events of the last 
four years. The knowledge that the ability of a country to preserve its national 
life and to maintain its position in relation to other cimiitiies depends on the 
intelligence and capacity of its individual citiznijs has stimulated inteie'-t in educa- 
tional problems both in England and America and educational expendiiuie is rtgar- 
ded by these countries as a part of the national war effort. They m not meiely 
preparing plans for the further development of their educational system aftei the 
war, but are already incurring additional expenditure to improve it in all directions 
England, in spite of the burden which it has to bear ou aceount of the war, has 
raised its educational budget from £105 millions to £172 millions in the curient 
financial year, in order to enable it to hold its own in the post-war world : it has 
increased its educational expenditure by 70% since the outbreak of the war. Tuikey, 
I understand, spends more on education than it does on armaments or its standing 
armv. Even China, which has been engaged in a lito and death sirugvile with 
Japan for more than six years, has found it possible to give education the highest 
place in its national budget next to wai expenditure. Realizing that their future 
position will depend more largely than ever before on their understanding of the 
forces that will shape the new world, the Chinese are taking comprehtnsive measui- 
es to enhance the capacity of their people to adjust themsolvos intelligently to their 
environment. In these circumstances, we can postpone the considetadon of our 
educational future only at our peril. We have a heavy task betore us. We have 
not merely to introduce the light of education Into every home, but also to enable 
our people to occupy a position of intellectual equality with other nations. We 
have to take steps at one and the same time to cover the country with a network 
of educational institutions and to raise them to a standard comparable with that of 
similar institutions in the more advanced countries. 

Every one of us, I am sure, realizes the need for equipping the people with 
. kuowMge to ensure their survival in the keen struggle for existence 
that will arise after the war \ bnt our educational system cannot be easily adapted 
to our requirements. Education has scarcely ever been viewed as a whole in this 
country. It h^ developed haphazardly under the pressure of events. It is soulless 
m the sense that it is inspired by no ideal. Its aim is neither the individual good 
In toe of the term, nor rational greatness. There is no dynamic 

purpose behind it* It is designed to maintain the status quo. Its hall-mark is, 
Iherefore, coMomity to the existing political order, which requires subservience to 
TO^nty and pljoe« a premmxn on the production of men qualified to fill subor- 
theiseioie, to view our educational problem from a new 
^ devise a system which provide for the rearing up of a race 
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J« esaimiiing our edmatiunal fetxuctuu, lit ib H:?! v uFklfr Tihuntr cdiua- 
tion, wiiieh \nil iiiterest us nioet on thr* itriKut i, Ibc buuibj cf **tud»nta 

m tnc uimu-rioB Hs of*eii 1 cen uuordfd ab ti< ci'Fht*. It mu.p ifir « mat 
deal of cutk^m anrin,: lie y(aiS cf d»|’'es«i n »^y tu Lc ^^Il \ Jan' ii, 

the numptr i-* j of BJure tli uan th ii.jomni ibt 

univexntiii. to r cntiie i jpuU ‘n I tc b‘i7 in rm n 1 t . in 

Oeinianj at vi 1 tu bo m tL» Tkitt I ^tiuts, I in lu ] ^ a it n’*: i * » f. 
Tie ' UnivcTMt'' Btuliitts lu t>f, V nhiL, b-* n, ’ d m t ,t 

the poor qtd^y uf Uni\n*i+y cduea hm and iltc ii» » y j f 'Le -mdiailis to 
support (Lt i -Hies r q o’ ^mons coik»id"’atLin. Buth the a d tu J olia * ion 
ana the mo Ii ‘d ol t^jo*. in^ rtqiiui mi ion. 

A hf^h fcl Minai avhajhs thinks tiat “miy 30 p:r <c )t, of tla T i^.ruiiy 
products c n 1 h b id tr 5 ave titniud t-m 1 omen* td tj^^e wiiult h in 3: iin^ 
with their at tail men h or eo iiinenhinaT* wi’h the ime anJ nmvy ahn \ up 
been spuil on their dneatioe.” This tr»^» • mirdirceti ni of energy <iUi be nm od 
only by u ri urgiu izai oa d the cu‘ire cdiaationul sy^ em, so tU ’’anoue jarw 
50 ^ ne piOpeily id to OtO anothei and moi< a* onnl ttid ic takui of thu 

different aptniidfs of the oudMivs and the f lae icd needs of tl^e pumminaiy. Iho 
voeatiouul Huii of pdncinou vupoh ha^^ been laii-ily ni'^bcud \^iil tu re i^n 
much yipttter attenfm than it has unfortnnatily rewul si far. It is fiil> tint 
that the pressi ic on insntntioiiB i^hieh make ivislon fur gen nal lan^aiion will 
be r ‘lifted. If our nnvi snies are to be comjiaiahic to the u.dier-iqis of tto 
more advanced conn t lies, an psa.^ntial feaU re of univer^i^y rtfour m sf tn the 
extension of the degree coiir?** to thr>e y^'ars. R?tip8 mu-t \w ink n at e s^me 
time to improve the quality of the material that the nniver«ihCtt fiuuj ti e high 
schools by the addition of a year to the high fiehool coutse. This will naturally 
lead to the elimination of the intermediate elasse«, whhh are an anoraabne haiure 
of our edncfttioiial sjptem at the present time. Educailou will thus be dhided ii to 
two well-marked stages, each of which will be a complete whole, himnltancmsly 
with the attempts to improve education, generous pro vision must be mede for 
seholaishipb which aill be pufBcieut to support those whose means do not allow 
them to prolong their c4ueaUon. The scholarships at present given are unfortuna- 
tely too small to enable those who receive them to maintain themselTcs and to take 
part on a fooling of (quality with other students in the social life of their colleges 
and universities. This means tliat, in the ease of a falily large proporiion of the 
students, maintenance grants should take the place of scholaiehips. The rei}nrt8 of 
the University Grant Commissiim in England show that nearly naif the University 
students are able tu cairy on their education only because of the ffnancial help 
which they loceive from public or private funds. In order to raise the standaid of 
secondary educatjon adequately— and make It a suitable foundation for higher 
studies, the importance of the mother tongue must be recognized much mure fully 
than is the ease at present. 

“The mother- tongue,’’ observed tbe Calcutta University Comraishioii, ‘is the 
true vehicle of morher-wit Another rntdium of speech may bring with it, as 
English brings with it, a current of new ideas. But the mother-ton|^ue is one with 
the air in which a man is boin... It is the mother-tongue which gives to the 
adult mind the lelief and illumination of utterance, as it clutches after the aid of 
words when m w ideas or judgments spring from the wordless recesses of thought 
or feeling under the siimulus of physical experience or of emotion. Hence, in all 
education. th»* primary place should be given to tiaining in tbe exact and free use 
of the motber-tongue.” In many provinces, subjects other than English can be 
taught through the mother-tongue, but training m tbe use of the mother-tongue 
does not still occupy, as the Commission desired, fundamental and unique 
place” in our educational system. 

Ihe developments suggested above must be accompanied by a wide expansion of 
primary education, which has hitherto been woefully neglected. Our future will 
depend, not on the sehcled few who have enjoyed the advantages of higher edu- 
cation, but on the ability of the common man to understand the world he lives in 
anti the position which he occupies in it. Free and compulsory education is, there- 
fore, as necessary here as it is elsewhere. Had the efforts made by Mr. Bokhale 
thirty years ago to make a beginning in the direction of free and compulbory 
education succeeded, and the authorities realized that it was their primary duty to 
spread education not merely in urban, but also in rural ares, we would have gemo 
much further on the road to universal education than we have unfortunately done 
so far. Our backwardness requires that we should make strenuous endeavoun to 
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achieve as rapid a progress as is practicable, so that we may not be left behind in 

have here attempted only a brief indication of some of the points on which 
reform is called for ; the Education Adviser to the Government of Inc ia has 
recently put forviard a comprehensive scheme which deserves the immediate atten- 
tion of the country, The reforms here advocated will undoubtedly be ^ costly* He 
has calculated that it would cost about 277 crores to provide India with a system 
of education comparable to that prevailing in the West before the war. The figure 
may stagger even the most ardent advocate of education reform in this country, but 
the examples of other eountiies should inspire us with a determination to do all 
that lies in our power to wipe out the ignorance which has long been a reproach 
to the country. 1 have already stated what Turkey and China are doing to 
educate their people. The example of Russia which has won the admiration of the 
whole world by its beroism in defending its freedom should be an even greater 
inspiration. It is poor and has a large population, 90 per cent of which was 
illiterate before the Revolution of 1917. but it has abolished illiteracy. In our own 
country, money has been found for the War to an extent which would have seemed 
impossible only four years ago. If we lealize that national education is as necessary 
to our existence as vicory in the war, we would consider no sacrifice too great in 
order to develop our human catutal which is of far greater importance than silver 
and gold. We can neither industrialize the country nor banish poverty and ill- 
health which are the results of ignorance and illiteracy unless our people are 
equipped with the knowled^re which modern conditions require. Educational pro- 
gress is an essential preliminary to progress in other diiections. Onr future is 
indissolubly bound up with it. The spread of education and its development in 
all its branches must be the first reform that we should insist on after the war. 
Nothing is worth having without it. The main responsibility for carrying out 
this reform must rest on the Government of India. In the present circumstances 
its achievement will be impossible if it is left entirely to the provinces. 

I have dwelt at length on the urgent need for the diffusion of education 
throughout the country, because the successful working of democracy depends on 
an educated electorate, ^'he political responsibilities which a democratic system of 
government places on their shoulders can be discharged by the people only when 
they can arrive at an intelligent decision with regard to the important issues that 
arise from time to time. Nor can the economic condition of the country be im- 
proved to the full extent possible while the masses are stupid in ignorance. Both 
the industrialization of the country and the efficiency of agriculture require educated 
cultivators and workers who will he able to understand the significance of the 
results achieved by science to human life and be able to apply them in practice. 

Education is thus the indispensable basis of all schemes for improving the 
general conditions under which the people live, but the extension of the social 
services cannot be postponed till education has been placed within reach of every 
boy and girl* A great deal can be done even now to mitigate poverty and disease. 
The poverty of the country is too well-known to require emphasis. Millions live 
on the verge of starvation and millions more never know what it is to have a full 
meal. Inadequate nourishment inevitably leads to ill-health and premature death. 
The incidence of disease is higher in India than in any country with which we 
would like to compare ourselves, and the low expectation of life here is in startling 
contrast with that in England, the United States and other advanced countries. 
While the aveisge age is 59,12 years in the U.S.A., 58.74 in England and Wales 
and 44.82 in Japan, in India it is only 26.91, The catastrophe which has over- 
whelmed Bengal points to the urgent need for taking vigorous steps to deal with 
problems of social reconstruction. The shortage of food and the epidemics of 
malaria^Jiysentery, cholera, etc., and the terrible increase in mortality which have 
folldwedin its wake are now the results of a temporary dislocation of the economic 
X^machin^y. They point to a serious deficiency in our social system and the lessons 
they teach should be taken to heart both by the Government and the public. 
Tlfey show that the standard of living in the country is dangerously low. As I 
havd already stated, there is a chronic shortage of food in the country. Want of 
bodiijs vigour chracteiizes the large majority of the population, and agricultural and 
andufttoal prcducticn comr ares veiy unfavourably witli that in the countries to 
have already referred. We have become used to starvation, inefficiency and 
diseaj^* and have regardj^ them as the inevitable features of life in a country with 
® population. We have become callous to human suffering and have taken 
yPe^raJy any steps to plan an economy which would give a chance of leading a 
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happy, healthy and prosperous life to those who are living under sub-huDoan 
conditions Tlae famine that is raging in Bengal and other parts of India draws 
forcible attention to the urgent need for adopting measures to bring about 
social security. We need a Beveridge Plan which would lay down 
a national minimum which we must strive to achieve as early as possible, Ihe 
tragedy of Bengal should serve as a clarion call to our educated countrymen to work 
for the welfare of the masses. A Persian poet has said : “The more I studied Irgic and 
philosophy, the more 1 felt that their meaning was only love.*’ The education 
which we have received should teach us the duty of service and sacrifice. In a 
recent speech defining the duty of the British Government to its own people, Mr. 
Churchill said : “Now I regard it as a definite part of the duty and responsibility 
of this National Government to have to set about a vast and practical scheme to 
make sure that, in the years immediately following the war, there will be food, 
work and home for all. No erudition, no party doctrines or party prejudices or 
vested interests shall stand in the way of the simple duty of providing before the 
end of the war for food, work and home. Each plan must be prepared now?, 
daring the war, and they must come into action as soon as victory is won.” Our 
objective must be the same. We have no government which we can call national, 
yet our duty to spend ourselves in the service of the country and to fight for 
conditions in which there will be “food, work and home for all*’ is imperative. 

The times in which we live are difficult. We are faced with baffling problems. 
In spite of the sacrifices we have made in this war for the cause of human free- 
dom, we have yet been given no share in thei freedom for which we are fighting. 
Though the promise of freedom is still held out to us, a new slogan has been 
raised by our opponents to delay its achievement. We are now told that demo- 
cracy is unsuitable to India. Our special difierenccs are held to militate against 
the establishment of a democratic government. We are expected to follow England 
in every respect except its system of government. When it is discovered that 
democracy cannot be worked in India, we do not know. But the new obstacle 
placed in our way should only serve as a further challenge to the spirit of youth. 
The present situation may try their patience, but partiotism requires that they 
should bend every particle of their energy to the task of welding their cquntry 
into a united whole. With faith in themselves, they should work for the elimina- 
tion of all those distinctions of caste and creed which have brought about discord 
among us and divided those who should love one another as brothers, The im- 
pediments in their way are formidable. But they must remember that we are not 
the only people who have to contend against heavy odds. China is passing through 
a severe ordeal. Tlie war has brought untold sufferings on its people, and it has 
been ravished by a ruthless enemy, who has tried every means in his power to 
destroy its national life, but the spirit of the youth of ^ China is still unbroken. 
They have answered the call of their country with magnificent courage and enthu- 
siasm. Till a few years ago. China was torn by internecine divisions. There was not 
even a semblance of unity in the country. Practically every province regarded 
itself as more or leas independent and had its own war lord, but China enjoys a 
moral unity today which would have been regarded as impossible a few years ago. 
This achievement is in no small measure due to the unconquerable parferiotism 
and self-sacrificing labours of the yonng men and women of China. To the young 
men and women of India I would say : “You have no government of your own 
as China had to help you in going forward, but you have within you the same 
spirit which has actuated the Chinese youth to work and suffer for the country. 

If you do not lose heart, the vigorous struggle in which we are engaged will 
have but one end. But be true to yourselves, and the battle of freedom, though at 
times it may seem lost, can only end in our Victory. Yours is now^ the great 
opportunity to work and perhaps to suffer for the achievement of this supreme 
end 1** 


The Nagpur University Convocation 

The following are extracts from the Convocation Address delivered by Sir Homi 
Mody at Nagpur on Monday, the December 1&43 

Slowly but with gatheiiug force, the armed might of the Democracies is as- 
serting itself, and even before the smoke of battle has cleared away, men’s thoughts 
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aie turning to the building of a better uoild facm which iujuBtiee, oppieseion and 
cruelty may for cm* be banisbed* Tou have the good fortune to be the Biandard 
beax'^ifi of thife Kew Age rnd ubat more in^piiiug call can you hftv© than that 
you equip youietlf adequately foi the great tasks ^yLich await you * lu ^ the fore- 
front, you must have a clear appreciation of the fundamentals of the issue over 
lihich the present conflict is raging. Lord Halifax^ in a memorable addiess deli- 
vered at Oxford some three years ago, pointed out that real conflict today was 
not between age and youth, but betrveen youth and youth. He thought it was a 
terrifj^ing challenge to the very foundations of human thought and action that 
the growing geneiations in different countries should accept standards of conduct 
in sharp contradiction to an another. The devastating perversion of the youth of 
Geimany aid her satellites had brought about a moral retrogxession, and it was 
a question of fighting for the very existence of modern civilization. Lord Eahfax 
pleaded for a ref*udiation of the crudely materialistic philosophy of Hitlerh Qer- 
mauf/ and t’le re'-urn to social, moral and religious standards. 

The task which faces humanity^ of evolving a better social and political older is 
one of iii finite complexity, and requires us all to shed some of our most cherished 
convictions and unlearn some of the dogmas on which we have been reared. Ihe 
cry of Fiettlom is on every one’s lips but is it not clear that the concept of 
Frfdom needs to be ri vised and given a new and deeper meaning ? For us in 
India, the pioblem is complicated by the special conditions ot our political life. 
Our entire concen I ration on the attainment of Belf-Government has necessarily 
created a s.>mpwhat narrow national outlook, and to the extent that Freedom must 
be our fiist objective, there is no reason to quarrel with it. If, however, the two 
world wars have taught ns any lesson, it is that there is no hope for mankind 
in a woild divided up into sovereign states, pursuing their own ends, and refus- 
ing to hiuk in teims of an international Order, capable of guaranteeing a collective 
political and economic security. The practical recognition of this truth must 
obviously be the first task of the statesmen of the United Nations. In the present 
evolution of India, the problem may appear to be one of academic interest, but 
however distant or near the attainment of our goal may be, the leaders of politi- 
cal thought in the cmiutiy cannot afford to mark time while the rest of the world 
is engaged m working out a solution. One of these days, India ia bound to take 
her rightful place in the Councils of the world, and it is essential that those who 
are moulding her destinies should have their minds attuned in time to the revolu- 
tionary changes that are taking place in the ideology of freedom-loving peoples all 
over the earth. 

Another lesson which this War has taught us is that Democracy, however 
much we may prize it, is not necessaiily the last word in political wisdom, and 
that human progress can be achieved under widely < ifferent systems. Soldier and 
civilian are fighting in Russia with a heroism and resourcefulness which have 
compelled the admiration of the world, and it cannot but be admitted that Rus- 
sian resistance has given a rude shock to the almost universal conception of 
the Soviet System of Government. To-day it is heresy to talk of an international 
Order without Russian collaboration. Incidentally, the course of history would 
have been different, if the realization of Russians place in world polity had dawned 
on the Great Democracies a few years earlier. Putting the idea in another way, 
the war has taught us that peace-loving nations can collaborate with one another 
under widely different systems of Government, and that man does not netd a 
political system any more than be needs a univeisal religion. 

It is a remarkable circumstance that almost from the very beginning of our 
struggle for emancipation, we have owned allegiance to the ideal of Parliamentary 
Democracy. Since it has become an article of faith with us, it is useful to remember 
that the British Constitution has only been made possible by the peculiar genius 
of the British people, developed over a course of centuries and has not been found 
capable of adoption by any other nation. However that may be, we must have 
clear understanding of the essentials of Democracy, It is a commonplace that 
under a democratic form of Government, the individual enjoys the largest mea- 
sure of freedom compatible with the existence of an oidered Society functioning for 
the common good. It Is a condition of the system that the will of the individual, 
collectively expressed, largely determines the character and composition of the 
Government in power. Ihe subordination of the citizen to tNe State, and the 
rigid regimentation which follows from it under a dictatorship whether 
of the individual or the Proletariat, is abbonent to the ideals of Democracy. 
This concept of l&e place of the individual has elevated humanity, but it is be- 
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coming increasingly clear that it is no longer adequate and by ifscT cannot satisfy 
man in Ms craving for a larger .ind fuller existence. Economic fietdom must 
form an equally essential part of the common Lentog ; t^.c new life iibich man 
wants must offer security as well as freedom. This may mean tht aba»idonmtnt 
of the extreme forms of the laissez-faire docUine whieJi t».e Nint^eenth Centuiy 
elevated to the position of a gospel. There are mary who in tipict this 

as the beginning of the process of dissolution of Gijitaliiuu I no s<rh feirs. 

I believe our economic life can and will adjust itself to the needte of the times 
and the demands of a more enlikhtened hum» iiity. It should bj qui e po-sible 
to remodel the capitalist or|ani 2 atJOn of Industry without destroying Individual 
initiative and the profit motive. Here again clear tidnking is r^^qaire*^], a d the 
solution must be along the lines ot a compromise between two ix^ieme sets of 
ideas. The relations between Capital and Labour will also need to he adjusted, 
if the disastrous antagonism between them is to he prevented from developing into 
a threat to the fabric of Society. 1 do not see why it should not be possible to 
develop a syntbesis of interests in which an adequate and honourable place is 
found for both Capital and Labour. When our economic sjsteiu hm thus shed 
some of its old clothes and put on new habiliments, we may fxpe t political 
freedom and freedom from want to be knit together in close aUian<*e in the 
common interests of all. 

There is another Freedom, of which we have heard very little at any of the 
Conferences which the statesmen and strategists of the United Nations have been 
holding from time to time. I mean the fitedom of the Colourtd Pcoj Ic. If, as 
the Big Three have very recently stated at Teheran, the le.'ce which thty eiivisage 
will be one “which will command the goodwill of the oveiwhelmiua ma*.sdfa ot the 
peoples of the world and banish the scourge of the reiror of wai for many gene- 
rations,** there can be no place in it for the Colour Bar. There cannot be a world 
divided up into four different compartments labelled, White, Bro\*n, Yellow and 
Black. Global peace cannot rest on the insecure foundations of racial iin quality. 

Apart from this wider conception of freedom, it India s political evolution is 
to be on the lines of a Parliamentary democracy, have to tiy aid appreciate 
the conditions which make for success, T'olerance and discijjiiue aie the very 
foundations of the system, and as I have indicated abu\e. u is tbur continual 
exercise that has accounted for the strength of British institutions. India will need 
to cultivate these special attributes, and that leads me on to the consideration of an 
unpleasant feature in the corporate life of our schools and colleges. No man 
interested in the development of the character of tin rising g* neration can remain 
indifferent to the growing manifestations of indiscipline in our iusliturions of 
learning. It is a problem which has to be handled v iih tact and understanding, 
and in so far as your system of education or uihiiiuing may be held to be res- 
ponsible, all who have in their hands the moulding ot the character of the youth of 
the country in their hands must seriously concern themselves with eradicating the 
root causes of the trouble. I have no desire to moralize ; my only purj'ose is to 
point out that if discipline is not implanted early in life, the younger geutration 
which will have enormous responsibiiitus laid on its shoulders, will find itself faced 
with difficulties threatening the orderly development of free institutions in this 
country. 

Allied to this is the old, old question whether it is right for students to 
engage themselves in political controversy. If I was seeking for perfection in an 
imperfect world, I would positively deprecate their active participation in polities, 
particularly as it must mean, under present-day conditions, concentration on the 
single issue of political freedom. I recognize, however, the impossibility of altogether 
weaning away the young mind from isnurs which fill such an important place in 
the lives of all, and I shall forbear from advice which has often been tendered, and 
as oftm rejected. Only one thing I would emphasise and it is that there is only 
one period in which you can cultivate and enrich your minds, and it would be a 
thousand pities if at the most formative stage in your lives, you allowed yourselves 
to stray along the barren paths of politics, which to roost of us mean only disap- 
pointment and frustration. 

Before I leave the subject of political freedom with which 1 have dealt mainly 
in the abstract, I would like to say a few words about what is one of the most 
potent agencies for the efficient proiecution of the dtmocratic way of life, I refer 
to the power of the Press, We all know there is no such thing as a free press in 
- countries which are subject to the will of an individual or a group, but I wonder 
how many of us realize the tendencies which have been at work, even in liberty 
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nTiftwininns of freedom and fait dealing between man and man* influenced 

tbe policy of Gtivernment, moulded public opinion, and stood J®, 
the electorate and the party machine. Their fearl^s voices were heard with respect 
^Wncelloriea of the world. The arrival of the Press Barons on the scene 
has^cha^^d all that? and has left the electorate at the mercy of the party machine. 
The sorry chapter of incompetence, indecision and expediency which characterized 
British policy during the disastrous years ^ which preceded the rise to PO'^er of 
political gangsters would not have been written if a really PF®.®® , 

fi?ncdoinng in With the growing power of the political machine, 

and with a press largely subservient to capitalist interests, the party m power was 
able to the nation^n blinkers, and men Hke Mr* Churchtll who were trying 
to rouse it to a consciousness of the humiliation of its position and l^he peril it was 
facing could get no hearing. This has an object lesson for us.all* The press haa 
to be protected against party domination just as much as against control by the 
Govenm^nt in power, and if conditions are ever created here which make it im- 
nossible for even a few fearless men to raise their voice against oppression* in}ustice 
or back-sliding, democracy in this country will lose one of its greatest safeguards. 

I have dealt so far with problems which insistently call for a solution, if the 
viorld of tomorrow is to be a better and happier place to live in. I believe this 
may prove to be the last chance civilization has of retrieving itself ; I cannot im- 
agine its surviving another war. A heavy responsibility rests accordingly on the 
sLulders of those to whom is committed the task of putting the world back on 
its feet. Let us profoundly hope we shall be spared another Versailles, and that 
men of strong purpose and clear minds will guide humanity's footsteps. Is it not 
a tragrdy that at fluch a decibive period of history, our country should find itself 
torn by dissensions and unable to reach the goal which all sections of the people 
have set before themselves ? I do not think it appropriate to the occasion that I 
should dwell on controversial issues, and if I refer to the communal problem, it 
is only for the purpose of emphasising that there can be no future for the country 
unless the various races and communities within its borders learn to live together. 
The achievement of that objective will have to be the supreme responsibility of the 
young men and women who have received the impress of a University education, 
and who have learnt to value the virtues of toleration and a broad outlook on life* 
It is a task which calls for infinite patience and understanding. If it is true that 
the fragmentation of India would seriously jeopardize her propects of emergence 
some day as one of the Great Powers, it is equally true that no political fiame- 
work which was unacceptable to any large section of the population would have a 
chance of being set up or maintained. Harmony between the various races which 
inhabit this geograi>hical unit, known for centuries as Hindustan, thus becomes 
the moat compelling task before us all I hope the youth of the country will 
apply themselves to it with evangelic fervour, conscious as they are of the injury 
done to the interests of the country by the eternal wrangles of the politicians of 
the day. and imbued as they must be with the lessons of the two ghastliest wars 
in all history. The road is long and difficult, there may be many wrong turnings 
and the goal may elude them, but success must crown the efforts of those wno 
preserve their faith undimmed and refuse to own defeat. 


The Punjab University Convocation 

The following are extracts from the address delivered by the right reverend 
Bame, 0 1.B., M.A., n.D., Bishop of Lahore at the Annual Con- 

vocation of the Punjab University held at Lahore on December 22nd, 1948 : — 

“A University alms at raising the intellectual tone of society, at cultivating 
the public mind, at purifying the national taste, at supplying true principles of 
popular aspiration, at giving enlargement and sobriety to the ideas of the age, at 
facilitating the exercise of political power and refining the intercourse of private 

lisdiee and gentlemen graduates, there is much meat in this definition* I dq 
pretend It k complete or pefect, but it will be enough for us this morning* 
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. invite your conaideration of some thoughta which aurge through my 

mind when I ponder this definition in the light of the days in which we live and 
with special reference to this great land of India in which I have spent more 
than half my life. 

Towards the end of last century Matthew Arnold reminded us in England 
who read his poetry that we were “wandering between two worlds, one dead, one 
powerless to be born.” Ihe words are much more applicable now sixty years later 
than they were when they were written. The events of the last four years have 
completed the shattering of the old world which was beginning at the end of last 
century and was speeded up by the first Great War, Now the old world is indubi- 
tably dead.^ We stand on the threshold of a new era. We are not only spectators 
of a new birth but we are participators in it and this especially applies to you of 
the younger generation ; not to us who have nearly completed our course, but to 
you» representatives of the intelligentsia of all nations, you who represent millions 
of young men and womod in the two hemispheres, many of whom to-day have 
been ruthlessly murdered in a diabolical attempt to stamp out individual peisoiia- 
lity and culture and degrade men aud women by turning them into machines. You 
in India to-day can still say “my mind to me a kingdom is”, but you do not share 
that privileged position with all your brothers and bisters. We have peace this 
morning in Lahore, a greater peace than Calcutta where enemy bombs have 
recently taken their toll of life. Elsewhere in many a University there has been no 
peace for four years. Murder and destruction reign supreme. 

I have not the^ time to enlarge upon every phrase in the definition of a Uni- 
versity which I have just quoted to you, though I commend it all to your notice. 
I must be content to take some of it only. 

A University aims firstly at cultivating the public mind and imrifying the 
national taste. 

Secondly at supplying true principles to popular aspiration, at giving enlarge* 
ment and sobriety to the ideas of the age, at facilitating the exercisc of political 
power^ 

You will remember I am suggesting to you that, whatever profession you are 
going to follow, your University requires'" of you that, in return for her learning 
and culture, you have an unending duty to society, to those, the vast majority, who 
go through life without the support which letters after their names should secure. 

Public Mind, National Taste 

Firstly, you are expected to play your part at cultivating the public mind and 
purifying the national taste, 

I cannot help acknowledging that this gigantic task you share with all coun- 
tries of the present day. I am not thinking of India alone. I am not thinking 
only of the Punjab. Public minds and national tastes are, all the woild over, at a. 
pretty low level. It is true that they have of recent years been subjected to new 
influences which are capable of good and of evil on an unpreedented scale, never 
experienced by the world before. The mOnt potent of these are the cinema and the 
radio : and we must take account of the immense and growing influence i>f printed 
matter. University men and women all the world oyer carry the responsibility 
which learning and culture demands. The cinema in India is still in the earlier 
stages o! its development. In some ways it has avoided the less reputable features 
of Holy wood ; in some ways it has been too slavish in following suit. Often it 
deals with great themes which are inspiring and uplifting : sometimes it does not 
play so worthy a part. The cinema all the world over must cater for the public 
taste if it is adequately to fill its hulls. Its influence is (to use one of its own 
hyperbolic adjectives ) stupendous. Increasing numbers of people patroniso the 
cinema. It is therefore all the more important that the public mind and national 
taste should be purified and not degraded. Here is a great influence waiting to be 
harnessed for good ends. University men and women should be^ interested in it. 
Their influence should be to keep it at a high level not only insisting on technical 
perfection but the presentation of stories and themes which, even in their excite- 
ments and developments, raise the national taste instead of degrading it. The sanic 
problem presents itself in the radio. Here the level is unquestionably higher but 
strenuous efforts must be made in all countries to see that the electric wave iengtht 
which Marconi discovered and his successors have improved upon shall not be usee 
for unworthy ends, especially to prostitute the truth. The use of the word propa- 
ganda shows as well as anything the most deliberate deception for unworthy ends 
The word itself is an admirable word, fr^e from igaoble associations. One of mt 

m 
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Chriatian societies with which I am connected uses it as a title for proclaiming 
what it holds to be truth. But nowadays distortion of the truth and lying on a 
ch^-aatic scale have claimed the word and bound it in tetters from which 1 doubt 
if*!t will ever have the power to free itself. Propaganda is now an utterly sinister 
word : it carries a message which is suspect. Its name will be ^ tor ever connected 
with Ooebbles and those in all countries who have been blind imitatois of this 
apostle of lies. And propaganda is especially connected with the air. Caliban’s 
description of Prosperous island is true of India as of every country in the world— 
“the isle is full of noises.” It would be a good thing for the world if the rest of 
the description rang true also, “sounds and sweet airs, that give (flight and hurt 
not” Truth was of Plato’s three Absolutes with ^ Beauty and Goodness. Two 
thousand five hundred years have done nothing to displace the claims of the great 
Greek philosopher in the minds of all thinking men everywhere, but all three 
Absolutes are m jeopardy to-day. Truth lies at the bottom of an abyss where the 
nations of the world have thrown her. It will be for thinking men and women, 
especially those who have been kissed by an Alma Mater of learning, to rescue 
her and restore her to her rightful place. ‘ Great is truth and she will prevail” is 
an estimate we have every right to accept but the debunking of lies and bad faith 
and the restoration of truth of her rightful place in the “windy ways of men” 
will require the active co-operation of all educated men. It will be a crusade. 
Every University in the world should flock to the colours and break a lance for 
truth. 

Then there is the matter of public taste in literature, and all printed matter. 
There are more books and magazines printed nowadays than ever before. I think 
the East shares with the West the reflection that much of it is on a low level. In 
books there is low-brow and high-brow literature. I am not suggesting that 
University men and women should confine themselves only to high-biow literature. 
Tnat would be too appalling a prospect. I myself should miss the detective novel 
very much. There is however good and bad low-brow literature, and middle-brow 
literature as well. We may be right in assuming that there is no bad high-brow 
literature. We are all of us consumers of literature. Some of you may be going 
to be writers. I don’t know what you have been reading during your University 
days outside your subjects. Sir David Livingstone in a recent book entitled Edu^ 
cation for a World Adrift deplores the taste of present day undergraduates at 
Oxford but lays much of the blame on authorship. Standing up for Victorian 
literature against present day writers he suggests that Shaw, Huxley and Wells, 
out a poor figure beside Carlyle, Raskin, Stevenson, Froude. There are many of 
you who would not agree with this estimate. Possibly your own Indian writers are 
of a better calibre than they were half a century or so ago. What a man reads 
in his leisure time, apart from what he has to read for examinations, is really the 
touchstone of taste. I feel University men or women are to a greater extent than 
they some time appreciate trustees of public taste and can help and influence 
others in what they read or in what they submit to from the writers of leaders in 
the papers. 

The second phrase I would take from the definition of a University which I 
have chosen is-a University aims at supplying true principles to popular 
aspirations, at giving enlargement and sobriety to the ideas of the age, at facili- 
tating the exercise of political power. 


Principles, ideas^ Political Power. 

Burrty there is enough in these words to engage the thoughts of those who. 
in their University dsys apart from their studies, have devoted no smail attention 
to polmeal iBsues and felt with all the fire and enthusiasin of youth the urge at 
playing their part in working for the full and unrestricted freedom of their onuTitry. 
I have often heard it.said that the mam hobby of Indian University students is 
politics. If the description is true it would not be surprising because the political 
issues of this great suh-oontment contain some of the most interesting and challen- 
mne probtems in the world. It would be as surprising as it would be disappointing 
if the students of Indian Universities were not interested in them. One of the 
mam functions of a University is to provide a forum for exchange of tlioughts : a 
series of cells where opiiiions are germinated and dismissed. India has not yet 
realised sufficiently this most vital facet of University life. Too often Universities 
are examining bodies, degree-giving insHtniions. Many an undergraduate passes 

iutelleetual disoussion*^ and 
stimulating thought. A is ^ Jialf-way koase for one who is latm going 
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to contribute to the life and development of his country. The Piincir'al Of Hert- 
Oxfofd €xprpBs<d this we’l a few ycrtrp ac'o. * A Univerhity, if it is 
worthy of the name, should tie a melting pot of opinion w a jrreat dialectical work-* 
shop of character, in which the young are eagerly tenting every spirit, without 
having reaeht'd for tiie most part eonclusioDS vvhieh an older man can sum up 
categorically, without grave rii-k of interpietanon ” Well, ladies and gentiemen, 
you have been thtough your testing time. You are about to start on that journey 
which should land you eventually among the elders for wl ose judgment the 
Principal of Hertford obviously entertains a high opinion, m of the strictures 
which the younger generation pass so easily — and perhaps justifiably (let us ancients 
accept our medicine) on those who are old. I think you ot the younger generation 
are fortunate in the time jou have struck the wheel of history. It is a difficult 
put challenging time. I hope many of you share Wordsworth^ refieetion when 
he contemplated the French Eevohition some one hundred and fifty years ago, 
Bliss was it in that day to be alive, but to be young was very heaven/* But 
youth, because of its enthusiasms, dors need the strengthening of discipline in 
thought and action. 1 hope you can look back over your University days and on 
to your future career with something of the poet’s estimate of past and future. 

“I am a part of all that I have met, 

Yet all experience is an arch where thro’ 

Gleams that un travelled road whose margin fades 
For ever and for ever when I move.” 

The future is ever elusive. Enlargement and sobriety, dull sounding com- 
panions, will be yours as time recedes. 1 think you will find that they will im- 
prove on better acquaintance, though it will be a sign that you too are growing 
old. 

Our definition refers to true principles of popular aspiraiitn, I do not think 
that these principles are any different really in India than elsewhere. One thing is 
certain, the world is in a ferment. Popular aPi*iration all the world over is subject 
to changing moods. It is soraeihing like Vergil’s mutahile semper femina, though 
the Roman poet’s criticism on the weathercock of womanhood would find less 
supporters to-day. Some points in popular aspiration however seem fixed and al- 
most ineluctable, for instance the general tendency of mankind towards freedom 
and democratic ideals. That degrading tlieory of autocratic and arbitrary authority 
which we connect with Hitler’s Germany is not the way che wind of human life 
is blowing. Homo sapiens is demanding more and more freedom, pure and 
unsullied, which will make possible the full development of personulity and 
individual character which will guarantee the progress of nations towards the fulltst 
life. In India the wind of freedom blows strong. During a long residence in this 
country I have noticed how a breeze has develov>ed into a strong wind and a strong 
wind into a gale. It will be for you XJniveisity men and women to take a hand 
in piloting your ship of state through the waves which this gale has itself 
produced. You know your own seas infinitely better than any mariners from the 
West know them, though someHmes, with a longer experience in oceans and 
currents, some pilots from tiie West have made charts and built light-houses which 
it would be unwise to ret use to notice. I am sure all those I address to-day are 
good nationalist s. JNo one of the rising generation in India to-day would be worth 
his salt unless he was. Our definition of a University includes the words 
Jacilitating the exercise of political power. It presupposes that university men and 
women will do their best to make the political engine run smoothly and even 
increase the mileage of the track, the metalled lines on which the train is cons- 
tantly mo'<’ing. It presupposes also, I suggest, that the best way for a train to 
reach its destination, is to keep on the lines. Even if we are not railway engineers 
we know that leaving the lines for fields or woods means disaster, not progress. 
It presupposes that doctors, teachers, and the rest, will be active and sleeping 
partners, not soulless cogs in the machine of life. There are national 
and civic duties not only for you yourself individually, but the 
position to which your education has brought you should make you concerned 
about millions more, the poor and outcaste people, who should be showing signs of 
progress as well. 



The Delhi University Convocation 

The following are extract from the Address delivered by Sir Maurice Gnycr, 
K.c,B„ K.C,P.I., D.C.L., L 1.0., Vice-Chancellor at the twenty-fiibt Convocation held 
at Diihi on December 2tnd 1943 ^ , , 

With your have, therefoie, I do not propose this aftcinoon to say much about 
education in iienerai, thcu^>h I must eay something about the paiticular aspect of 
it with which the Univeisity of Delhi is ccnceined. But fiist and foicmost it is 
my agreeable duty to congiatulate all those young men who Lave degrees conferred 
ou them today and to expiess on behalf of the Dniveisity our apologies that some 
of them should have had to wait so long for it. a hat particular delay will not, I hope, 
occur again; and now that this period of transition and leorganization is coming 
to an end it is our intention to hold the University Convocation each year 
in or about the month of November, which seems to be generally accepted as the most 
convenunt time ; and in that case those whose examination results are declared 
in ]!uay and June will not have to wait as hitherto before the crowning of their 
labours. These new graduates of the Univeisity are going out into the world at 
a very critical time in the history of their countiy, and, if 1 may compare small 
with great, in the history of their University itself. Clhe training which they have 
received here will perhaps have fitted them to play their part more effectively on 
wider stage of public life ; and they may reflect later on, if they are of a philo- 
sophic turn of mind, that the path from the old to the new which their country 
Is now treading has not been without its counter-part in the lesser world of the 
University during their period of residence here. They will have seen that a fruit- 
ful co-opeiation is not inconsistent with autonomy, and that central guidance 
produces greater retults thiough persuasion than through force ; and, above all, 
that it is the vital spaik within that animates any institution which is the work 
of men’s hands, no matter how elaborate and ingenious is the constiuction of its 
frame-work and external fabric. 

Wise men have long discussed the question whether there is such a thing 
as the corporate will of any body of men as distinct from the individual wills 
of those of whom the body is composed. I think that it would have been difficult 
not BO very long ago to discern any corporate will in this University. The Colleges 
no doubt had their independent life and corporate existence ; but the University 
was no moie than the sum of the Colleges and lacked any corporate will or indeed 
any existence of its own. I hope and believe that the rebirth of the University, 
for 80 I think with justice it may befc^described, has been beneficial to all con- 
cerned. The Colleges are stronger because they are now an integral and essential 
element in a wider unity ; and they not only possess their own inner strength 
but are able to draw strength also from their sister Colleges and from the 
University itself* The University in its turn has developed a corporate life of its 
own, but it shares it with them. 

No one, 1 think, now believes that there has been any dqsire to exalt the 
University at the expense of the Colleges. As an Oxford man myself, I should 
repudiate any policy which affected the status of the Colleges or detracted fiom 
their righifui position in the University. But an appreciation of the part which 
the Colleges must play in the development of the University must not close our 
eyes to the necessity of improving also the status of the University itself. The 
University has it own special functions, just as the colleges have theirs. There 
is room for both, and by union and co-operation they will be able to achieve things 
out of the power of either working independently and apart. This, I think, is 
now generally recognized ; and I can myself detect at the present moment not 
even a latent aniagonism between the different elements of which the University 
Is componed. The first complete experiment in co operative teaching, in the post- 
graduate teaching of Economics, has been by general consent a great success ; 
and I hope that it will soon be followed by others. Co-operation in this spheie 
will greatly add to the teaching strength of the Colleges as a whole, and is likely to 
promote both efficiency and economy. 

I am happy to record the assistance which the University is now receiving 
from the re-orgamzed Governing Bodies of the Colleges. I am told that the 
Univeisity representatives on the Governing Bodies, whose intiodnction it was 
thought at on time might be prejudicial to College autonomy, have proved their 
value ; and I may perhaps deoribe them not inaccurately as constituting both an 
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unofficial link between the University and the Colleges, the nn« 
omcial aspect of their work being by no means tlje less important of the two. 
College constitutional problems are not yet solved in one or two cases, but dis* 
cusBions are proceeding in an amicable atmosphere and I hope a genuine desire 
to arrive at sound solution, I think that if it is once realised that the University 
desires to assist and not to dominate many difficulties will disappear. 

. ibe Bill to amend the University Act, an innocuous administrative measure, 
in the eouree of its passage through the Legislature assumed siiddndy and un- 
expectedly a political aspect, the reasons for which must be left to the politicians 
to explain, tor I am m>seif unable to do so. But though the passage of the Bill 
was long and sometimes stormy, it reached }‘.ort at lust; and on the whole the 
alterations which u made in our coustitunal arrangements have been welcome. 
10 make the Executive Council and not the court the judge whether a college should 
be recognised or have its recognition taken away, did no more than coirect a mis- 
interpretation of the language of the oiiginal act, since clearly recognition or 
derecognition is an executive and not a legislative function though the conditions 
in which the function is to be exercised may ]>io\ erly be defined by the legislative 
body. The addition of two women members to the Executive Council as well as of 
a Professor, to represent the professo ial body, will strengthen the Coun(‘il ; and I 
t ink the same may be said of the additions of the Academic Council. The power 
taken to appoint a whole-time and salaiied Vice-Chancellor excited at first some 
criticism ; but it has become clear that the growth of University business, to which 
I can myself testify, must soon make it impossible to the duties of the post to be 
performed during the scanty leisure of a professional or business man. These 
provisions, however, will onl^r apply to those who come after me ; and 1 am 
happy that my release from judicial duties has given me more time and greater 
opportunities for serving the University* 

The Three-Year Degree Course is launched, for good or ill ; and re-organisa- 
tion of Higher Becondary Education in Delhi under the Higher Secondary Board 
proceeds apace. That the three-year degree course will become the norm one day in 
Indian Universities I cannot doubt ; but whether it will be sooner or later I will 
not prophesy It is a satisfaction to see that Mr. John Sargenfs great scheme for 
the post-war re-construction of education assumes the general acceptance of a three- 
year course ; and it refers also in one passage to the “‘intersting experiment” which 
has been undertaken at Delhi University. We acknowledge with gratitude the help 
which we have received from the Educational Adviser and we hope to justify the 
encouragement which he has constantly given us. His scheme contains far reaching 
proposals with regard to Indian Universities, none of which, if adopted, will be 
found inconsistent with the development policy which we in Delhi are now seeking 
to put into effiect. 

The three Principal ships which were so long vacant have now been filled, one 
from within the University, two from outside. Mr, Gurmukh Nihal Stngh and 
Miss Eanga Eao have neither of them undertaken an easy task but the high 
reputation which they have brought to Delhi is a guarantee of successful results. 
Apart from this, College history has been without any very sti iking incidents duiing 
the year* Bamjas College has made a second move since its eviction by Jorce 
majeure from its original home and is now a sojourner ^ ( though we hope only a 
temporary one ) in Daryaganj, not far from the Commercial College. It has not 
yet, I understand, lost hope of recovering the compensation due to it for its evic- 
tion. One notable event roust be recorded s Mr. Ntrvial Mukarji^ a student of St. 
Stephen’s and a eon of the Principal of the College, was placed first this year i« 
the I.O.S. Examination ; a success which has given no less pleasure to the Univer- 
sity Bran it must have done to his College, his parents and himself. 

So much for the past and the present ; wbat of the future ? The plans of the 
University have been greatly affected by the War ; but that is a misfortune which 
we share with most institutions, though in India places of education have not 
Buffeied at all in comparison with those in Europe, where Nazi barbarism has done 
its best to extinguish the lamps of learning altogether* In Delhi we lament buil- 
dings still unbuilt rather than buildings destroyed ; for I cannot doubt that but 
for the war the other four Colleges of the Univeisity would by this tim had 
followed the example of St. Stephen’s and transplanted themselves to the Univer- 
sity site. The Hindu College has indeed made an attempt to do so, but a series of 
disastrous accidents has slocd in the way of further progress. It requires no great 
effort of imagination to picture the immense change which the budaing or this group 
of Colleges in the immediate neighbourhood of the University would have wrought, 
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^ . -x would begin to take shape ; a true University life 

The University of our gtndents ; and the moral and intellectual foice 

,ould become ‘“Ue mteht which is now dissipated by 

which the elements would be auM,mPuted tenfold. This pros- 

Ihe dispemon of its ^ j Qg for over, but it is hard to lose even 

peot is of course j 

iox the time being *1.0 j^^gt few weeks the Government of India have » 

like to say enclave, proposals for 

approved the new and wi^er toundanes ot rne n 

which we sabmitted tothem ayear orm^^^^^ 

“f’T. ®w “7® hnt wa^ Ml now hav^ ample ?oom for future expansiou one 
and more ueMrous Bites are also available for the Colleses ; and there 
day. New ^ P^ii^pa +00 And perhaps I might be permitted to make 

18 P^^^^®^®*fni^-S’£ ft^onege^^cLnot *duiing the War build on its new site, owing 
in nhtamiul labour or materials, why cannot it at least proceed to 
to ffroui^ and plant its trees and shrubberies against the day of 

to build teachers and st^ 

will finH the frees already growing which are to surround ®tid shelter their College 
Zd add sdll furthefto^^^^^ the University area. I believe that the autho- 

rities of one or two Colleges have such an idea m mind , and I hope that they 

*1* however must temporally come to an end. with it must go hopes of 

A nnw Medical School for men to be the counterpart of our latest-joiucd Colleae, the 
T iSi'nL Medical Colleise for 'Women which has just paid us the compliment 

; bones of a Training School for teachers, 
oL of to latest needs of this part of India hopes of new Science Laboratories 
to btolwy and Its kindred sciences ; hope indeed of every kind which requires 

huiinZs to its fulfilment. But, if we bad the means, we could increase our 
Simial Chairs, war or no war; though perhaps I should add this qualification, 
tot thev must be Chairs on the Arts side, where professors do not nquire the 
Bu^e and apparatus which their Bcientific brethren demand. Perhaps some benefi- 
cent snirit appreciating what we have done and seeking to enomirage us to further 
Xrt maV malre tose things possible, like to Jinns of the Thousand and One 
Nkhts ; or perhape to beneficent spirit may assume a more human shape aud 
desire to put some part of a superfluity of wealth to useful purposes ; we shall 

**^“°l“ho!^ however, that whether the time be difficult or prosperous we shall 
never abandon the principles which underlie the whole of our reorganisation and 
development schemes. Let me remind you one of them. We do not seek to 
rival or compete with other and more ancient UniverBilies, but rather to develop an 
atmoeohere. a habit of mind, a tradition— call it what you will— of our Own, We 
would like to aim at quality rather than quantity ; to make periect within a narro- 
wer range, so fat as human frailty permits, rather than to be content with lower 
standards over a wider field. We are conscious of our youth, perhaps also of 
our want of experience ; but we shall grow up and we are willing to lewn, and 
we hope that as we have neither provmcial nor communal affiliations 
we may be able to serve Into as a whole. Above all, we shall strive to live up to 
the idrals and standards which we have set before ourselves and to give of onr best. 
TOs may not be a programme in the ordinary sense; but it will 
serve as a guide. Nevertheless, since it is necessary to mark out the path 
way ahead in order to be able to see clearly where we are going, to 
Executive aud Academic Councils have recently appointed two Oom- 
mittees, one for Boienoe and one for Arts, which have been asked to advise what, 
if anything, still remains to be done in order to round off, as it were, that stage 
of development which the University has now reached ; and secondly, to suggest a 
development policy for the next ten or twelve years. The extent to which the 
advice and suggehtions of these Committees can be acted upon must naturally 
depend upon to financial resources which will be at our disposal ; but it is one 
thing to ask for a blank cheque to be expended none can at the moment say how, 
and quite another to ask for money to carry out a complete and well-designed plan, 
to merits of which an intending donor can examine at his leisnie and satisfy 
himself of its feasibility and value. 
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University and staff representation, a beginning made with co-operative teaching, a 
compjetly re-organized Seienee school, new Chairs of Phvsics and Economics and a 
new Chair, shortly to be filled, of Law. AH these things were worth doing ; hut 
we shall do well to remem oer the words used by ihe poet of tnat Uomnn statesman 
who ‘thought nothing done while aught remained to do’. Tuere is no finahry in 
the history of a University, and the achievement of one generation does no more 
than lay the foundation on which the nest may build. Let ns then tiy so to serve 
our own generation that we may increase true knuwledg*^ and learning, and that we 
may teach the young men committed to our care in this University wisdom and 
understanding and the love of God. 


The Aligarh Muslim University Convocation 

The following are extracts from the Convocation Address delivered by Sir 
M , Amzul Huque ^ D. Litt., o.i.b. at Aligarh on the 22nd December 1943 : — 

Political Choice of the Mushms 

I do not wish to enter irto the arena of politics this morning. But s]/eak- 
ing only as a student of politics, no one can fail to recognize the fact that the 
Muslims of India are today united in their demands of thnr political s^lf-deter- 
mination, in free choice of their own future. The Muslims of l«uiia have made 
their choice with no mental reservation or diplomatic ambiguity in thnir deidara- 
tions. And every student of polities or history must fiankly admit that the 
political choice of the Mussalmans of India today is the inevitable logic of the 
past years. Right from the days of December, 1906, when the League was orga- 
nized, the Muslim community made it clear over and over again and in quite 
uaequivo»*al manner that they were prepared for any agieed and reasonable settle- 
ment of India’s political problems. From 1907 to 1943 is not a short span of human 
history. Any student of politics will easily find out that all efforts at conciliation, 
compromise, and settlement have failed during these years. The genuine views 
of the Muslims were far too often represented as anti-national, parochial or com- 
munal; the principle of “the Government of the People and for the People” was 
far too often denied in fact to the Muslims on pleas of text-book maxims or of 
political doctrines of the western democracy. Rarely was there a frank recogni- 
tion of the realities of India’s political, social or economic life ; political issues 
and problems were discussed more on political mysticism than on an analysis 
of the political realities. The inexorable logic of facts has therefore been just as 
it was expected to be in such circumstances, viz, that the Muslim community lost 
its faith in more adjustments or on safe-guards and has evolved a plan for the 
political reconstruction of India. It is not for me to discuss the issues of this 
reconstruction. My purpose is only to place before you the fact that you, the 
coming generation, who will tomorrow have to shape the political future of 
the community 'will find your task much harder than we have had in our own 
times. 

Modeek Education 

And here let me leave the political field and look to the domain of education 
and on purely academic back-ground. For near about a centuiy the prfsent 
system of education has been in vogue in this country. Schools and colleges have 
been started all over India ever since the days when Macaulay wrote his famous 
minute and the universities were established in India. The range of studies be- 
came gradually wider and wider and teaching more expensive and extensive. ^ A 
large educated community grew up which supplied India for generations in in- 
creasing numbers with the personnel for its administration, its learned and humble 
professions, its business and industry and social and political leadership. With 
men have come forward women to participate in the brnefits and advantages of 
higher education ; with classes have come the masses fio<king in larger end 
larger numbers to join educational institutions. In fact, education even as it is. 
has for long been considered a matter of paramount importance by all classes 
and communities in India. 

Its Disintegeating Influence 

But it has to be frankly admitted that the present system of education with 
all its value and contributions to the 0 conomic» political and social life of Indiag 
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has a disintegrating influence on the culture and social order of the Miissalmans* 
I do not wish to convey for a moment that this was in any way delibei;ately 
designed or planned, or that the measures that were sponsored for the ^read of 
education in this country were not taken with the best of intentions. But such 
!b human history that our best intentions go wrong, our fondest wishes are scarce 
fulfilled, our calculated plans are often frustrated by the freaks and frowns that 
come in their train and in course of events we have to pay some penalty for some 
gain. This disintegrating influence on the culture and social order of the iMussal- 
mans will be realised when one looks into the history and development of the 
Indian languages during the last hundred years. 1 am not here referring to the 
deliberate attempts that were made fiom time time to create a new language or 
to the passionate zeal of those who had been attempting for some years past to 
transform the Urdu language. I refer to the entire pattern and form of Indian 
languages as evolved in the last hundred years. A critical study of the cumculum 
of educational institutions, the test-books and themes, their subjects and sylla- 
buses, will also bear out my contention. I do not certainly wish to mean that 
this has been so in subjects like science or medicine or engineering or mathematics. 
1 mainly refer to subjects like history, literature, philosophy etc. 

HiSTORTt: AS Taugat 


A student in a Secondary School reads history* He reads ancient India in 
a picture of its inspiration aud its ideals. Even within the short compass^ of a 
school text-book he knows India’s civilization in the Vedic age, the evolution of 
ancient Indian civilization, the days of Maghadan imperialism and Maurya 
Empire. He studies or knows at least an outline of ancient society and social 
ore^anization, art, architecture and literature, economic principles, and philosophy 
of ancient India. 

Coming to the medieval peiiod he falls immediately into a narration of wars 
and conquests, of, slaughter and carnage, of destruction and demolition of India’s 
past. Let me place here a summary of this medieval perspective from a book 
prescribed for the Matriculation examination of an Indian University. It has 
been taken almost woid for word except for the verb, mood* tense and voice changed 
here and there. 

“The teaching of Muhammad centered round the dictum, ‘there is no god but 
0od and Muhammad is his Prophet’ j before he died practically the whole of Arabia 
was brought under his control due to hie considerable military and administrative 
ability. The success of the army of Islam is one of the miracles of word’s history, 
but this success was less striking when it came into conflict with the people of 
India who lived under simpler and healthier conditions of society, religion and 
administration. Sultan Mahmmod organised the Turkish bands, ami pilaged, burned 
aud devastated the rich plains, cities and temples of the Indus and the Ganges 
*ValIey8. Sultan Balban was a terrible tyrant. Jalaluddin Feroz Khilji was always 
averse to the slaughter of fellow Muslins for religious reasons, but hud lenity 
towards Thugs, organised bands of criminals whose religion was robbery and murder, 
Alauddin dreamt of surpassing Alexander by conquering the whole habitable world ; 
his treachery, cruelty and vanity, treatment of the Hindus with great severity 
reducing them to a state of abject poverty mixed with his considerable ability ana 
capacity for civil administration. Mukammed Bin Tuglak is an enigma in Indian 
history, with vanity, lack of judgment, revolting cruelly, traces of incipient lunacy 
and yet a military leader. Firoz Shah Tughlak was a kind and merciful ruler, 
but his connivance at corruption and his culpable leniency destroyed the effects of 
bis own acts ; his benevolence extended only to his own coreligionists and his 
fanaticism resulted in persecution of the Hindus with a ruthless hand. 8ikand&r 
Lodi was a man of military talents, but his character was sullied by relentless 
bigotry with his policy of wholesale destruction of Hindu temples* Humayun was 
incapable of a sustaining and continued policy, probably due to his excessive 
use of opium. Jahangir had a strange compound of tenderness and cruelty, justice 
and caprice, refinement and brutality, good sense and childishness ; Shahjahan made 
a lavish display of gold and colours amidst agricultural and industrial classes 
groaning under heavy taxation,” Then follows the story of Aurangzeh, the breaker 
and destroyer of everything in India— empire, art, music and temples. The picture 
concludes with a narration of the decaying Moghal court. No doubt all these are 
interspersed with mention of a few good deeds here aud there ; but the other -brush 
is so deep-coloured in general outlook and perspective that nothing else catches 
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t that this is what a student in the most formative period 

01 nis life has to read in a school textbook, and this is not history* 

Wb miss What we Value most 


I have all along felt that inspite of the growth of higher education in this 
country, the Muslim students miss something which he values most. While the 
Muslim student of a university today ^ may be very well grounded in general, 
scientific or technical subjects, he has little or no opportunity of acquainting him- 
selt with the culture of Islam, its traditions, its place in Indian history and its 
significance in the texture of Indian life. A blunder was made almost everywhere 
that a Muslim student has his only special interest in higher linguistic studies* In 
organization of the university studies in India it has often been forgotten that 
a Muslim has also a fascinating heritage of achievements , For him also there is 
an empire of knowledge vast in extent and in variety, suited to his special aptitude, 
requiring years of devoted study and research for its full exploration. 


E-esbaech AoTiviriES m Ancient Indian History 

Let us look round to the research activities in the universities within the last 
thirty years. Theie have been extensive contributions to the study of the Vedie, 
epic and Puranic jDeriods of Indian culture. There have been critical studies — literary, 
philosophical, religious and social— studies in the history and geography of ancient 
India, in architecture and fine arts, in the political, social and economic life of 
religious and philosophical thought in ancient India, in ancient astronomy, mathe* 
matics, philosophy and literature, in history, epigraphy, and travels, in art and 
iconography. 

Muslim Histoeioal Eesbaechbs 

But it cannot be said that much has been done as regards the enduring 
contributions of Islam to the history of India, to its civilization and culture, and 
to the social, political and economic life of the country. How little has been done 
and how much more ought to have been done ? We still hear from learned 
scholars the niteiation of the myth that Islam came to propagate with sword. 
Who lias told the full tales of Mazrat Ehwyaja Moinuddin Ohisty settling in the 
foothills of the Aravalli ranges, amidst the warrior tribes of Eajputana with no 
strength of the kings and monarchs behind him, or of Bazrat 8 kah Jalal similarly 
settling m the forests of Assam or of hundreds of other saints and savants with 
no earthly possession, with no symbol of military authority or power, scattered over 
the hills, mountains and forests of India ? How much research has been done to 
show the nature of the grants made by Muslim rulers, to benefit non-Muslima and 
non-Muslim institutions ? I am aware of the great contributions made in this 
respect by some distinguished scholars and historians. But even the studies that 
have been made so far, invaluable as they are, have not yet touched the fringe of 
the problem. 

Islam in World History 

Ladies and gentlemen, can we for a moment try to know the place of Islam 
in world history, Near about fourteen hundred years ago a man was born in the 
land of Arabia, a country renowned since the dawn of creation for its rugged hills 
and ridges, with fearful sand dunes amidst tractless deserts stretching out without 
break or interruption, except little patches of oases and the illusive mirage as the 
only relief to human eyes. Losing his father almost at bis birth and his mother 
at the age of six, unable to read and write, the Prophet of Islam came out of the 
rugged cave of Mount Hira and gave a message of hope and faith to mankind. 

Nearly fourteen hundred years have rolled by ; men and minds, countries, 
races and cultures have changed,* reefaanged and reoriented in this long span of 
human history. Yet, the fundamental frame-work of the faith he preached and 
the code of conduct he promulgated, remain tixe same living force today as it was 
these many centuries past. At a time when every country in the world looked 
upon others as barbarians, be raised the ideal of the commonwealth of humanity 
and brotherhood of men. He eohdemend in unequivocal terms usury in any form, 
as a great curse to human society* He devised marriage laws suiting all stages of 
social development, and inheritance laws, the most equitable ever promulgated in 
human society. He desired every Mussalman to meet a least once in the world 
congregation of the Haj, testifying to the value and need, of world congresses and 
conferences. From its very inception Islam has been a great democratising process. 
Oenturits back when it was unknown to contemporary world thought, Islam pro- 
clmmed to the world the overwhelming sanctity of the principles of equality. 
IHgnity of wanpial labour was recognisett mi serfdom broken in all countries to 
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hieh Islam came. Human rights as such were recognised, ai^ the stattm of 
omen received the first modern recognition. And all these were effected without 
le authority of the State or the intervention of any legal sanction. 

Ctjltubb of Islam 

Within the shortest period known in human history, a new social order was 
rought into the world. Isolated countries, peoples of multiple stocks and languages 
ere not merely linked to a common faith, but were welded together in an ideal of 
commonwealth with common social conduct, ethical outlook and intellectual 
>ndencies. Islam introduced all to one common brotherhood and reduced the 
iternal structures of warring communities. Races with varying character and out* 
►ok were brought into a uniform pattern with no survival of pre-existing usages. 
Tnder Islam the separate strata disappeared and even the characteristic fossils were 
*ushed out of recognition giving place to a solid mass of law and traditions. The best 
i the past was mobilised. Aristotle, Socrates and Patanjali, Lilavati and Euclid, 
ere brought out before the world from their hidden places. One of the characte- 
stic influences of Islam has been that it invariably fertilised the land through 
hich it passed and conveyed the rich treasures of one to the other along its cour- 
5 . Almost everywhere the indigenous cultures of the countries received a new life. 

L new synthesis was evolved from which arose modern arts and philosophy, mathe- 
lathics, astronomy and mechanics, medicine and science. The faith which brigh* 
med the face of the earth in a dark period of human history from the banks of 
ae Tagus and Guadilquivir to the shores of the Faciflc, reflected the light of its 
Lory on the water of the I^ile, the Tigris and the Euphratis and spread out its 
reasures in the plains of the Ganges and the Hoang Ho, is the faith of Islam, 
he outlook, attitude and tendencies, moral and intellectual, which animated the 
allowers of that faith had their concrete expressions in many spheres of human 
ctivities, political, social and economic and is known as the culture of Islam, 

Islamic Stubibs 

For nearly fourteen hundred years the motif of that culture has centered round 
he faith of Islam. While it has vitalised, revived and renovated other cultures, the 
ulture of Islam has never lost its individuality nor allowed itself to be submerged 
,t any time. Modem civilisation has not yet succeeded in brindng any fresh 
Lumanistio outlook, while behind the history of the modern world and its evolution 
ie the rich contributions of Islam. Bringing about a harmony between the crav* 
ngs of the inner soul and the ne^ of the outer life, its outlook 
las always been eminently practical and its ideal humanly attainable ; 
lever exclusive in character, it borke up the barriers of isolation, and 
wrought together the East and West in a new oonception of commonwealth. The 
Ulam has thus been one of the greatest movements in world history ; with multi* 
pie Influences on political, economic and social life of vast territories. Its evolu- 
tion and progress, its growth and expansion, its influence on the countries and 
cultures of Asia, Europe and Africa, are subjects of enthralling interest to the 
student of humanity and are undoubtedly of great value in appraising world history 
and world tendencies. 

PRB-ISLAMIC ISTBU 

Let us visualise the condition of India prior to the advent of the Mussalmans. 
Human ^ rights were determined through accidence of birth and parentage ; study 
of religious books was banned except to the privileged classes, with severe laws 
fmged to support the disabilities of others. For a time Buddhism stemmed the 
tide ; but soon began the bitter stiuggle for supremacy between Buddhism and 
Hinduism. For a short period Buddhism carried everything before it bat soon 
had to take shelter beyond the confines of India, while in the wake of this 
struggle for supremacy came the further rigours of the social laws. 

Muslims ik Indian History 

In the welter of many small states, divided against the other, with people 
more^ hopelessly divided among themselves, came the Mussalmans with their 
teachings of brotherhood aud fellowship. By a divine coincidence in history, the 
first dynasty of Muslims that ruled was the slave dynasty, and the first king 
>f Delhi was a slave himself, to underline that in the commonwealth of Islam, 
3ven a slave has the fullest rights of a man and can be a king. Thereafter the 
nost important branch of a race which had spread devastating destruction through 
i large part of Asia and Europe embraced Islam and came to rule in India : 
ind the same mde nomad, brutal race through the softening and civilising influ- 
nce of Islam became tj^e greatest administrators) and the greatest patrons ^ arts 
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and letters. Ijst ns at least remember in appraising Muslim rule in India tht 
it was an age when steam was not discovered and that Galileo was nndt 
menace of torture and inquisition while Tajmahal was being built in this country* 
The Musalmans coming to this country named the land of their conquef 
“Hindu8tan’^^ The centres of their administration were in Delhi, Agra, Allahabac 
Lucknow, Gujrat, Khandesh, Gaur, and numerous other places— yet Muslims r< 
mained only a minority in these places* 

Under the aegis of the Muslim kings and rulers began a new synthesis i 
intellectual qnd social life of India* In its train came the rise and developmer 
of arts and literature, mathematics and medicine, architecture and engineerinj 
Koads, Bridges aud irrigation canals were constructed ; industry, trade and commerc 
flourished and provincial barriers were broken down. While evolving a com mo 
language for India as a whole they encouraged the growth of Indian langiiagei 
The entire administration, judicial and revenue, was organised on a planned babii 
Maktabs and Madrassahs were established and thrown open to ail classes an 
creeds. The sacred literatures of the Hindus, the ancient scientific and literar 
treasures of India, were translated. In the organisation of Gbvernment mach 
nery, there was no distinction of caste or creed. Highest military command 
were in the hands of the Hindus ; jagirs and endowments were given to mosque 
as well as to temples ; men of letters of all communities were equally patr< 
nised. 

Stopy of Islamic History aiso Ooltube 
Ladies and gentlemen, 1 have said all these only to plead for much greats 
attention to the study of Islamic history and culture, not as a subsidiary subjec 
but as a subject of its own. The history of Islam is inseparably coniucted wit 
the history of the world, and Islam represents a distinct contiibution to worl 
culture and civilization. As a well-known author says, “the leading motives i 
the history of European politics and culture cannot be properly understoc 
without a minute study of Islamic history.” This is still more true of India 
history. The study of Islamic history and culture is a vast study covering 
period of the last fourteen centuries, ranging over terri tones larger than an 
empire in existence, comprising, among otheis, the study of history, sociolog 
economics and politics. 

It should be the primary aim of such studies to break through the barrier < 
ignorance and misrepresentation which was accumulated in the past and to presei 
Islam in its true perspective. With my feelings about the present day educatic 
in India as I have discussed before, I look up to this University to take up th 
great task. To you, the graduates alumni of this University, I am aware of tl 
measures in some of the other Universities of India. It was my privilege 
have a department of Islamic history and culture established in the Universil 
of Calcutta when I was Vice Chancellor, and that University has to-day a ful 
fledged Department conferring degress and fostering researches on the subject 
Islamic history and culture. But much more has to be done. The Muslim hi 
tory of India is more misunderstood than understood. What is generally knov 
is too often a little anatomy and no physiology or history. And in this case \ 
suffer as much from some scholars of eminence as from persons who claim 
speak with some authority. Where India received a new consciousness in h 
political life, where India had a new era of economic prospeiity and cultui 
development, where India has brought under trade and commercial relationsh 
with the world outside Muslim histoijy of India has been depicted as meie ei 
sodes of bloody battles and iconoclas ic destruction. In the report of the Kam 
Yat Jung Education Committee, we therefore strongly emphasised the need of 
Central Islamic Eesearoh Organization iu India, aud I do hope Aligarh will ta 
up the question with utmost zeal and devotion, as also the other important questii 
of co-ordinating the work of oriental scholarship with advanced studies ai 
researches* _ , ^ 

Scientific anp iNPUSTBiAii Beseabch 
Graduates of |the University, there is another very important problem whi 
you and the University will have very soon to take up. Post-war India will ne 
much more extensive and intensive scientific and industrial reseaichcs than wl 
exist to-day. The war has crested new demands. New industries have been start 
all over India and we are looking forward to the post-war world for much great 
expansion of industries in this country. Our raw materials and resources will hs 
to be utilised within the country as much as possible, and an active and we 
directed scientific and tecbnolo^cid research is the very basis of all industrial s 
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pansioa in the modern world. Science will have to be applied increasingly to ensure 
the best use of and to get the maximum yield from^ our soil, forests, fisheries and 
mines and to make adequate provisions for the maintenance of health, including 
prevention and cure of diseases* We have to increase our food production and our 
nutrition must rise much higher than what is to-day. All these wtll demand a 
special df'^ree of scientific and technical training with considerable expansion of 
scientific researches. No planning, no new world order, no reorganization or develop- 
ment of industry, power or supply is possible to-day without the help of science. 
No one can deny that there is enough native talent in our country. The brush and 
the chisel, the craftsmen, the stonecutters, the painters, the architects, the engravers 
and the builders of this country have for centuries produced materials, articles and 
structures of which any country can well be proud. The technique, the hands and 
the brains that have left behind them the frescoes and sculptures of Ajanta and 
Ellora, constructed the Taj Mahal, Moti Masjid, Qiitab Minar, the Juma Masjid, 
forts, tombs, mosques and temples scattered over this land, produced the magni- 
ficent arts and crafts of India, forged the massive pillars, guns and canons, or 
executed irrigation canals with masonry^ weirs and catchment basins, are still there, 
but moribund and lifeless, and can again bo revitalized with modern scientific and 
technical training. There is necessity for India as a whole to take up this work 
and for a university like that of Aligarh this should be immediately taken up. Even 
if all universities and research institutions take it up on an extensive scale, there will 
still remain the need of a university like this to take up the work in the interests 
of the Musaalmans of India as a whole. Hitherto the share of the Musalmans in 
scientific research, in industry, commercial enterprise, banking, and trade has been 
insignificantly small and we must accelerate our pace. We have to provide fullest 
facilities for science training and researches for the muslim students. 'J'he late Sir 
Syed realise! ‘ its utmost importance even in the early sixtees of the last century. 
In was in 1861 at Ghazipur that he developed his plan of establishing a literary 
and scientific society. As he expressed himself, “Philosophy will be in our right 
hand, natural sciences in our left and the crown of religion will adorn our heads.” 
Even before this college was started, he had started a scientific society at Aligarh. 
How much more is the need for scientific studies and researches, pure and applied 
for the Muslims to-day ? In connection with an enquiry into thb position of Mus- 
lim education in India, I found that university laboratoiies almost everywhere in India 
have not enough space and accommodation for all who want admission, and this specially 
hits the Musaalraan students who do not get sufficient opportunities for scientific, 
industrial or technical training. Apart from those who will come to Aligarh for its 
own sake, others who will fail to get any accommodation within their provinces or 
states must necessarily look to Aligarh as the place where they can come for such 
training* If India has to progress industrially, it will require a much greater num- 
ber of technical personnel, fully a*»d adequately trained for such purposes* Let not 
story be told again that the Muslims have been left behind in the absence of 
adequate training facilities. Let us take time by the foreclock and much arrange- 
ments for the training of a large number of Musaalmans for the technical personnel 
of Industries. This University like almost every other will have to expand much 
more to organise applied and pure researches in multiple branches, I hope we 
shall not, as soon as the^ war is over, return to our pre-war ideas and leave things 
to slide on* I hope we shall not be told that in the exigencies of war conditions 
it is not possible to make any start for an expensive scheme like this. History 
repeatedly records that in the midst of great tragedies foundations have also been 
laid of the greatest triumphs of human history. War always assures a nation of 
its having resources and capacities of which it had never dreamt before. The lessons 
of war and industrial struggle have repeatedly. told us that nothing pays so well as 
knowledge and that new knowledge always pays in the long run. And in this 
matter it has been found that maintaining a steady flow of men engaged in con- 
tinuous researches and competent to extend the domain of theoretical and practical 
knowledge, paying them well for doing it and taking the chances of getting one 
valuable practical discovery out of scores which may not count at all is a better 
investment in the long run than the return of immediate dividends or the calcula- 
tion of quantitative outturn in an educational institution. Bcience and scientific 
discoveries not only aflrect the life conditions of the human race but also enable 
them to live better and healtheir life* It has made the cdoasal development of 
modern induslary possible, ^ ^ 




